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•  LABOUR  AND  THE  POOR.' 


[Although  agreeing  entirely  with  the  spirit  and  object  of  the  following  com- 
munication, we  beg  to  guard  ourselves  against  being  supposed  to  go  along 
with  the  writer  in  the  whole  of  his  opinions. — Editob.J 


THERE  are  few,  even  among  those 
whom  outward  circumstances  or 
an  inward  sense  of  duty  has  led 
more  or  less  to  associate  with,  or  at 
least  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the 
working  classes  of  this  country,  who 
can  have  been  otherwise  than  startled 
with  the  revelations  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle  on  the  subject  of  l  Labour 
and  the  Poor  ;*  startled  especially  to 
find  how  closely  particular  details 
tallied  with  the  results  of  their  own 
experience,  and,  therefore,  how  great 
must  be  the  average  truthfulness  of 
the  whole  picture ;  startled  above  all 
things  to  see  how  purblind  and 
stunted  their  own  experience  had 
been,  in  leading  them  so  little  from 
the  particular  to  the  general,  from 
the  effect  to  the  cause ;  from  this  or 
that  ( case  of  distress,*  to  the  social 
disease  whereof  it  was  but  an  indi- 
vidual symptom,  which  might  be 
quelled,  and  yet  leave  the  evil  wholly 
unabated.  From  many  a  lip  and 
heart  again  the  cry  will  have  burst 
forth,  What  has  the  Church  been 
doing  with  her  clergy  and  district- 
visitors;  the  local  authorities,  with 
their  boards  of  guardians,  relieving- 
officers,  and  other  appliances  of  secu- 
lar help  to  the  distressed ;  the  State, 
with  its  functionaries  and  commis- 
sioners ;  private  societies,  with  their 
numberless  devices  of  machine-made 
charity ;  statists  with  their  figures ; 
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economists  with  their  theories;  ay, 
everv  one  of  us  with  our  eyes,  and  ears, 
and  hearts,  what  have  we  been  doing 
that  such  things  yet  should  be,— that 
a  newspaper  should  be  required  to 
tell  us  of  them? 

Never  before,  certainly,  on  so  great 
a  scale  was  this  great  and  vital  branch 
of  the  Condition-of-England  question 
exhibited  to  us  with  such  complete- 
ness and  in  such  relief.  It  is  not 
so  much  that  many  absolutely  new 
facts  have  been  discovered;  that 
many  grains  of  truth  have  been 
sifted  out,  which  did  not  lie  buried 
ere  this  in  the  dust-heaps  of  parlia- 
mentary blue-books  and  reports  of 
societies ;  it  is  that  the  light-flood  of 
publicity  has  shewn  these  facts  in 
their  number,  in  their  coherence,  and 
their  sequency ;  it  is  that  the  scat- 
tered grains  of  truth,  like  the  iron 
filings  from  the  mingled  rubbish, 
have  been  drawn  out  by  the  magnet 
of  a  steady  purpose,  ana  lie  there  to 
our  hand,  ready  to  be  welded  into 
some  mighty  engine  either  of  death 
or  of  life,  according  as  we  choose  to 
make  use  of  them,  for  purposes  of 
mutual  insult  and  hatred,  or  God- 
fearing fellowship,  labour,  and  love. 
And  each  member  of  the  series  bears 
its  own  distinctive  character,  points 
its  own  moral,  reveals  a  special  class 
of  evils  and  of  wrongs,  suggests 
special  remedies.    The  tale  of  the 
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Rural  Districts  is  cheerless  above  all 
the  rest.  It  shews  to  us  the  whole 
mass  of  the  agricultural  labourers  — 
in  the  south-western  counties  first, 
and  now  in  the  east-midland  counties 
—  living  not  like  men  but  beasts; 
stinted  in  their  wages,  starved  of 
decent  house-room,  stunted  in  all 
their  faculties  of  affection  and  of 
knowledge,  uncared  for,  vicious,  de- 
graded ;  sullen  and  hateful,  as  a  brute 
half  tamed  by  hunger  and  fear.  And 
the  one  cause  for  all  this  evil  lies  in 
the  neglect  of  the  duties  of  property. 
Wherever  a  landlord  chooses  to 
exert  himself  for  the  benefit  of  his 
tenantry,  or  seemingly  only  to  allow 
them  to  exert  themselves ;  wherever 
a  farmer  treats  his  labourers  on  a 
par  with  his  cattle,  and  finds  them  in 
keep  when  he  does  not  find  them  in 
work, — a  gleam  of  sunshine  lights  at 
once  upon  the  picture;  decency  re- 
turns to  the  labourer's  cottage,  thrifty 
gardens  supply  the  place  ofthe  filthy 
muck-heap,  and  the  clergyman  feels 
he  has  no  longer  to  contend,  as  else- 
where, alone  in  sheer  blank  hopeless- 
ness, against  universal  dishonesty, 
vice,  and  beastliness.  Up  to  this 
hour  the  landlords  have  the  game  in 
their  own  hands ;  they  have  but  to 
will  it,  and  the  English  peasant  may, 
in  a  generation  or  two,  be  the  honour 
of  his  country  instead  of  its  shame. 

The  Manufacturing  Districts  again 
present,  on  the  whole,  the  most  pleas- 
ing side  of  the  picture.  It  is  im- 
possible to  peruse  this  series,  and  not 
to  observe  that  under  two  separate 
conditions  manufacturing  industry  is 
decidedly  conducive  to  the  welfare 
of  the  people  employed  in  it.  On 
the  one  hand,  while  as  vet  machinery 
has  not  outgrown  domestic  use; 
when,  for  instance,  the  loom, 
through  its  various  processes,  affords 
employment  for  all  the  members  of 
the  household,  and  becomes  thus  a 
very  centre  of  family  life ;  thus  the 
condition  of  the  Saddleworth  cloth- 
weaver  is  equal,  and,  in  some  respects, 
superior  to  that  of  the  yeoman  or 
small  landowner  under  its  best  as- 
pect, inasmuch  as  he  has  all  his 
children  at  work  under  his  own  eye, 
and  can  frequently  afford  the  whole- 
some luxury  of  a  garden,  or  the 
bracing  enjoyment  of  field-sports. 
Again,  when  loom  and  jenny  have 
learnt  to  cluster  round  the  steam- 
engine,  and  the  operatives  have  be- 


come massed  in  little  armies  under 
the  factory-roof,  their  very  numbers 
and  the  discipline  which  machinery 
always  brings  with  it  afford  many 
more  appliances  of  good  than  of  evil. 
Even  though  the  manufacturer, 
raised  into  a  real  labour- lord,  should, 
like  the  landlord,  neglect  his  duty 
towards  the  tenants  of  his  workshop, 
screw  profits  out  of  wages,  and  cut 
4  hands'  adrift  on  the  slightest  sign 
of  commercial  depression,  still  the 
operative  is  not  lonely  and  helpless 
as  the  agricultural  labourer.  Col- 
lective remonstrances  can  be  urged, 
the  combination  of  numbers  can  be 
opposed  to  that  of  capital,  may  be 
used  for  purposes  of  mutual  relief, 
encouragement,  instruction;  whilst 
the  large  scale  on  which  the  opera- 
tions of  manufacture  take  place  ren- 
ders more  public  every  act  of  tyranny 
or  of  wise  benevolence,  and  affords 
the  check  of  opinion  upon  the  acts  of 
the  masters.  And  where,  indeed,  the 
labour-lord  does  understand  his  duty, 
the  bonds  of  union  between  master 
and  workman,  between  man  and  man, 
can  be  drawn  far  tighter  than  amongst 
an  agricultural  population  (as  at  pre- 
sent constituted) ;  all  improvements 
in  the  condition  of  the  working  classes, 
whether  material,  intellectual,  or 
moral,  can  be  introduced  on  the 
largest  scale,  and  a  whole  factory  may 
become  one  living  body,  animated 
with  one  spirit  of  mutual  good-will 
and  zeal.  This  is  especially  the  case 
in  some  ofthe  rural  factories.  It  is 
true  that  we  have  here  but  examples 
of  *  enlightened  despotism ;'  the  con- 
stitutional guarantees  ofthe  operative 
have  yet  to  be  settled,  his  Bill  of 
Rights  lies  yet  unwritten.    For  the 

rial  evils  of  the  system,  such  as 
drugging  of  children,  arising 
from  the  demand  for  female  labour 
in  the  factories,  special  remedies  must 
be  devised ;  such  as  the  establishment 
of  those  public  nurseries,  or  crhches, 
which  have  taken  deep  root  in 
France,  and  which  might,  by  law,  be 
annexed  like  schools  to  every  factory. 
The  crhche^  it  may  be  shortly  stated, 
is  an  establishment  where  infants  are 
kept  during  the  day  (by  Sisters  of 
Charity,  for  instance;,  and  delivered 
back  at  night  to  the  mother,  who 
comes  as  often  as  necessary  during 
the  day  to  give  the  breast.  Cradles 
are  provided  and  a  play- room,  with 
food  to  be  given  by  hand  in  case  of 
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need.  The  objection  to  the  indiscri- 
minate use  of  this  plan,  that  it  tends 
to  the  neglect  of  motherly  duty,  is 
surely  quite  out  of  place  in  the  ma- 
nufacturing towns,  where  it  is  shewn 
to  be  the  habitual  practice  of  mo- 
thers to  leave  their  children  to  old 
women  or  young  girls,  who  drug 
them  with  opiates ;  especially  if  the 
creche,  as  suggested,  be  annexed  to 
the  factory  itself.  I  venture  to  say 
that  such  establishments,  if  properly 
directed,  would  nut  a  complete  check 
upon  the  wholesale  poisoning  of 
children  which  is  proved  to  take 
place,  and  would,  to  a  great  extent, 
renovate  the  health  of  the  population. 

I  shall  not  dwell  here  at  length 
upon  the  letters  of  the  Manufacturing 
series,  the  condition  of  the  manufac- 
turing poor  having  been  already 
treated  of  at  length  by  other  hands 
in  the  columns  olFr users  Magazine. 
Nor  shall  I  insist  upon  the  letters 
from  the  Rural  Districts,  although  the 
subject  of  them  is  one  less  known  and 
more  awful.  Awfully,  indeed,  do 
they  confirm  those  gloomy  pictures 
drawn  of  the  English  peasant  by  the 
author  of  ( Yeast,1  pictures  of  which 
so  many  hitherto  doubted  the  literal 
accuracy.  Both  series  only  serve  to 
bring  out  the  truth  which  the  Me- 
tropolitan aeries  exhibits  in  the  most 
glaring  colours,  with  the  most  start- 
ling effect ;  that  everywhere  through- 
out England  a  force  is  at  work 
which  bears  down  the  wages  of  the 
operative  -with  the  profits  of  the 
capitalist,  until  the  profits  swallow 
up  the  wages,  and  vice  or  crime 
makes  up  the  maintenance  of  the  de- 
frauded workman.  On  this  picture 
let  us  now  dwell. 

The  transition  is  complete,  from 
the  compulsory  socialism  (to  use  a 
much  belied  term)  of  the  Manufac- 
turing Districts,  to  the  reigning  in- 
dividualism of  the  Metropolis ;  from 
the  gregarious  factory-hands  to  the 
solitary  shirt- makers.  London  seems 
emphatically  the  city  of  unsocialized 
labour.  From  the  great  slop-seller 
to  the  poor  slop- worker  in  her  garret, 
there  is  a  chasm  of  indifference  and 
selfishness  wider  almost  than  that 
which  separates  the  clod  from  the 
most  careless  landlord.  Less  labour- 
lords  than  mere  money-lords,  the 
employers  for  the  most  part  have  not 
the  slightest  connexion  with  the  em- 
ployed, beyond  the  giving  out  work 


and  paying  for  it,  generally  with 
cruel  deductions.  Men  of  a  low  stamp 
of  character  (with  a  few  bright  ex- 
ceptions, such  as  Mr.  Shaw,  the 
army-clothier),  they  are  wholly  ab« 
sorbed  in  money-getting,  and,  from 
their  position  and  feelings,  are  often 
as  much  beneath  the  control  of  pub- 
lic opinion  as  the  landlord  or  cotton- 
lord  sometimes  fancies  himself  above 
it.  The  consequences  are,  an  extreme 
of  misery  such  as  cannot  be  paralleled 
elsewhere  ?  and  vet,  interwoven  with 
that  misery,  golden  threads  of  hero- 
ism and  virtue,  which  shew  that  the 
largest  cities  bear  the  mark  of  God's 
hand  as  well  as  the  most  lovely 
landscapes;  nay,  that  there  onlv, 
perhaps,  man  reaches  the  very  sub- 
limity of  greatness  —  the  suffering 
alone  in  a  crowd.  Even  the  blacker 
warp  of  vice  itself,  crossed  with  that 
crimson  weft  of  anguish,  becomes 
less  hateful  to  the  eye.  We  turn 
with  shrinking  and  disgust  from 
Wiltshire  or  Dorsetshire  labourers, 
pigging  their  life-long  by  dosens  in 
one  room,  children  and  adults,  blood- 
relations  and  strangers,  their  senses 
dulled  to  incest  itself;  we  scarcely 
dare  turn  with  unmoistened  eyes 
from  the  story  of  the  maddened  mo- 
ther prostituting  herself  for  her 
child's  bread  {  of  the  young  girls 
forced  to  eke  out  wages  by  prostitu- 
tion, for  the  dear  life  s  sake,  and  yet 
loathing  it  in  their  hearts,  flying  from 
it  on  the  first  opportunity.  Or  again, 
we  pity  the  Suffolk  labourer  stealing 
a  few  turnips  for  the  sustenance  of 
his  family ;  we  look  with  almost  ad- 
miration on  the  smooth-handed  Lon- 
don pickpocket  competing,  and  often 
in  vain,  for  the  rough  but  honest 
labour  of  the  Docks.  And  nobler 
examples  even  than  these  can  yet 
be  set  forth,  from  those  precious  re- 
cords of  the  long-suffering  and  pa- 
tience of  the  London  poor,  of  their 
manly  struggles  for  honest  labour. 
Strange  and  sad,  indeed,  are  the 

{uctures  which  these  Metropolitan 
etters  exhibit,  drawn  from  God's  own 
storehouse  of  Fact, — stranger,  sadder, 
terribler  than  all  fiction.  Look  at 
the  Spitalfields  weavers,  •  formerly 
the  onlv  botanists  in  the  metropolis,* 
possessing,  within  the  memory  of 
living  man,  an  Entomological  Society, 
a  Horticultural  Society,  an  Historical 
Society,  and  a  Mathematical  Society, 
all  maintained  by  the  operatives,— 
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bringing  forth  a  Dollond,  a  Simpson, 
and  an  Edwards;  and  then,  in  the 
course  of  this  very  half- century, 
seeing  their  wages  cut  away  from 
them  year  after  year,  falling  from 
14#.  6tf.  (average)  in  1824  to  Is.  in 
1839,  and  to  5s.  6d.  in  1849 ;  till  the 
second  or  third-rate  weavers  are 
found  living  twenty-three  persons  in 
a  house,  tasting  sometimes  animal 
food  once  a-month,  while  they  pro- 
duce maroon-coloured  velvets  'for 
ladies  to  wear  and  adorn  them,  and 
make  themselves  handsome.*  Look 
at  the  three  thousand  labourers  scuf- 
fling every  morning  at  the  London 
Dock-gates  for  a  single  day's  hire  of 
half-a-crown,  and  if  tailing  of  admis- 
sion still  waiting  in  the  yards  by  the 
day  long,  on  the  chance  of  earning 
4a.  an  hour  if  wanted  for  some  stray 
ship, — the  average  earnings  of  the 
whole  class  not  exceeding  5*.  a-week 
throughout  the  year ;  whilst  an  east- 
erly wind  will  throw  7000  out  of 
employ,  or,  with  their  dependents, 
20,000!  Look  at  the  slop-work 
tailors,  the  men  receiving  3*.  6rf.  for 
the  coats  they  made  at  5s.  Id,  two 
years  ago,— sometimes  eating,  drink- 
ing, sleeping,  working  in  one  room, 
as  many  as  ever  the  room  will  con- 
tain ;  the  women  earning  at  the  best 
from  4f.  6d.  to  5s.  per  week,  let  them 
sit  from  eight  in  the  morning  till  ten 
at  night,  and  paying  out  of  that  Is.  6d. 
for  trimmings  and  6d.  candles  every 
week,  so  that  altogether  they  earn 
about  3#.  in  the  six  days, — hopeless 
creatures,  that  *  never  knew  a  rise, 
but  continual  reductions ! '  Look  at 
the  shirt-maker,  making  shirts  for 
2s.  a  dozen  that  were  8*.  6d.  eight 
years  ago ;  her  usual  time  of  work 

•  from  five  in  the  morning  till  nine 
at  night,  winter  and  summer ;'  when 
there  is  a  press  of  business  getting 
up  often  at  two  or  three  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  'carrying  on  *  till  the  even- 
ing of  the  following  day,  merely 
lying  down  in  her  clothes  to  take  a 
nap  of  five  or  ten  minutes,  for  4the 
agitation  of  mind  never  lets  one  lie 
longer ;*  and  for  all  this  toil  earning 
on  an  average  2s.  I0\d.  per  week,  or 
2s.  clear,  alter  deducting  cotton  and 
candle, — a  hopeless  creature,  too,  that 

*  never  knew  them  to  raise  the  prices !' 
Look  at  the  waistcoat-maker, — her 
average  earnings  from  3*.  to  As. 
a-week,  out  of  which,  all  deductions 
made,  she  has  about  Is.  I0\d.  to  live 


upon ; — she,  too,  one  who  has  found 
*  prices  continually  going  down,'  and 
4  never  knew  an  advance,'  and  yet 
knows  persons  *  who  get  even  lower 
prices  than  she  does ;  oh,  yes,  a  great 
deal  lower!'  Look  at  the  workers 
for  the  army -clothiers, — the  one 
working  for  the  soldiers  and  marines, 
and  receiving  %d.  for  jackets  that 
fourteen  years  ago  used  to  be  Is.  4d, 
for,  'you  know,  they  lower  them 
always,'  earning  2s.  a-week  on  an 
average,  and  finding  her  own  thread ; 
the  other,  working  for  the  convicts, 
earning  3*.  a-week  when  in  full  work, 
and  having  to  deduct  thread  and  can- 
dles, *  which  is  quite  half;'  whilst  of 
the  trousers-stitcher  'the  most  she 
ever  earned  was  2s.  a-week,  and  that 
her  girl  helped  her  to  a  good  bit !  * 
By  the  side  of  such  misery  the  stay* 
stitcher  seems  almost  wealthy  with 
her  average  of  2s.  6rf.  a-week  clear, 
deducting  candles,  and  yet  she,  too, 
tells  her  tale  of  falling  wages :  thirty 
years  ago  she  has  made  as  much  as 
17 s.  5d.  for  her  week's  work,  and 
now  the  most  she  can  make  is  3*.  67f. 
Buttheshoe-binder,  again,  'generally 
works  about  eighteen  hours  a-day,' 
and  makes  about  eight  pair  of  boots, 
'for  getting  them  out  and  taking 
them  in  all  takes  time;'  and  eight 
pair  of  boots  at  2\d.  clear  bring  in 
1*.  6rf.  a-week,  out  of  which  she  has 
to  pay  candles,  and  they  come  to  6oV 
a-week,  leaving  one  shilling  clear  ; 
and  here,  too,  the  prices  were  much 
better  twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago. 
'  The  best '  lasting '  boots  were  1«.  6tt 
and  some  2s.  then ;  now  I  should  get 
5d,  and  Id.  for  the  same  kind  of 
work.'  If  the  stock-maker,  employ  - 
ing  a  'hand'  and  a  little  girl,  can 
clear  about  5s.  a-week,  her  tale  of 
falling  wages  opens  as  dire  a  prospect 
for  the  future.  She  remembers '  the 
prices  of  the  Napiers  being  Ss.  6tf.  a 
dozen,  they're  3#.  6'/.  to  4*.  now.' 
The  prices  have  fallen  considerably 
more  than  one- half  within  this  last 
year  and  a  half.  The  mantle-maker 
sits  upon  an  average  at  her  work 
from  nine  in  the  morning  till  eleven 
at  night — *  often  longer,  seldom  less,* 
and  makes  about  4«.  Sd.  a-week  when 
in  work,  the  '  slacks '  occurring  twice 
in  the  year,  and  being  of  three  months 
each.  The  upholsterer  may  earn  in  a 
week  from  10*.  to  1 2s. ;  but  the  fluctua- 
tions of  the  trade  are  so  great  that ( for 
the  last  two  years  she  has  not  earned 
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4s.  a- week,  taking  one  week  with 
another,1  while  'the  prices  paid  to 
the  work-people  have  decreased  ma- 
terially within  the  last  five  years,  to 
the  extent  of  one  half  in  bed-furni- 
ture.* The  worker  in  furs  repeats  the 
same  tale  of  falling  wages.  'The 
prices  have  fallen  a  great  deal  within 
the  last  five  years.    Every  year  it 

fets  worse  and  worse.  The  prices 
ave  come  down  fully  a  shilling 
a  dozen  since  1845.  We  could  then 
earn  with  the  same  labour  12*.  where 
we  can  now  earn  8*/  And  the  result 
of  the  whole  is,  that  for  eight  months 
in  the  year  she  may  earn  8*.,  while 
for  the  other  four  she  does  not  get 
more  than  2s.  a-week  upon  an 
average.  The  embroiderer  gets  1  s.  to 
1*.  3<f.  the  dress,  what  she  used  to  have 
5s.  and  6*.  for,  and  more  than  that. 
fc  Why  they  are  paving  now  2s.  6d. 
for  cardinals  that  I've  had  16s.  for.* 
She  can  earn  12.?.  a-week  on  twelve 
hours*  work  a-day ;  but  her  weekly 
earnings  c  for  the  whole  of  this  year 
haven't  been  more  than  2*.,  take  one 
week  with  another ;  and  th  ree years  ago 
she  used  to  make  15*.  to  16s.  a-week 
regular,  and  that  with  perfect  ease.' 
The  garter-maker  works  from  eight 
in  the  morning  till  nine  at  night,  to 
earn  about  As.  a-week  clear ;  she  has 
always  worked  at  the  same  prices, 
but  'they  told  her  last  time  she  was 
at  the  warehouse  that  she  must  do 
the  work  for  something  cheaper* 
they  were  obliged  to  sell  so  low.' 
The  brace-maker, — and  here  again 
we  are  stooping  over  almost  incre- 
dible depths  of  misery, — earns '  about 
1#.  to  Is.  9\d.  every  week,  working 
six  days  of  twelve  hours,  and  finding 
cotton  and  candle,  and  has  three 
months*  slack  in  the  year,  during 
which  she  gets  about  4£d.  every  week, 
paying  a  halfpenny  worth  of  cotton. 
The  prices  fell  the  summer  before 
last  from  3 id.  a  dozen  to  3c/.,  from 
6rf.  to  5d.  Of  course  the  poor  crea- 
tures who  are  reduced  thus  far  can- 
not live  by  their  own  exertions.  The 
husband  of  the  woman  last  spoken 
of  is  a  hawker  of  groundsel,  and 
making  from  4*.  to  5s.  a-week  in  the 
summer,  and  from  3s.  to  As.  in  the 
winter ;  and  he,  too,  used  to  get  Id. 
nine  or  ten  years  ago  for  the  same 
bunches  which  he  now  sells  for  \d. 

But  what  do  they  do  who  have  no 
husbands  or  lovers — for  concubin- 
age is,  of  course,  frequent  — to  eke 


out  their  earnings,  or  who  have  bur- 
dens to  provide  for  ?    Listen  : — 

I  make  moleskin  trousers.  I  get  Id* 
and  Sd  per  pair.  I  can  do  two  pairs  in 
a  day,  and  twelve,  when  there  is  full 
employment,  in  a  week.  But  some  weeks 
I  have  no  work  at  all.  I  work  from  six 
in  the  morning  to  ten  at  night ;  that  is 
what  I  call  my  day's  work.  When  I  am 
fully  employed  I  get  from  Is.  to  8*.  a- 
week.  My  expenses  out  of  that  for  twist, 
thread,  and  candles,  are  about  1*.  6d.  a- 
week,  leaving  me  about  6*.  a-week  clear. 
But  there's  coals  to  pay  for  out  of  this, 
and  that's  at  the  least  6<L  more  ;  so  5*.  6d. 
is  the  very  outside  of  what  I  earn  when 
I  am  in  full  work. . .  .  Taking  one  week 
with  another,  all  the  year  round,  I  don't 
make  above  3*.  clear  money  each  week.  .  . 
The  trousers  work  is  held  to  be  the  best 

faid  of  all My  father  died  when 
was  five  years  of  age.  My  mother  is  a 
widow,  upwards  of  sixty-six  years  of  age, 
and  seldom  has  a  day's  work.  Generally 
once  in  the  week  she  is  employed  pot- 
scouring  ;  that  is,  cleaning  publicans' 
pots.  She  is  paid  id.  a  dozen  for  that, 
and  does  about  four  dozen  and  a-half,  so 
that  she  gets  about  1*.  6<f.  in  the  day  by 
it.  For  the  rest  she  is  dependent  upon 
me.  .  . .  We  can  earn  together,  to  keep 
the  two  of  us,  from  As.  Gd.  to  5*.  each 
week.  Out  of  this  we  have  to  pay  1*. 
rent,  and  there  remains  3s.  6<f.  to  As, 
to  find  us  both  in  food  and  clothing.  It 
is,  of  course,  impossible  for  us  to  live, 
upon  it,  and  the  consequence  is  I  am 
obligated  to  go  a  bad  way.  .  . .  J  was 
virtuous  when  I  first  went  to  work,  and 
I  remained  so  till  this  last  twelvemonth. 
I  struggled  very  hard  to  keep  myself 
chaste,  but  I  found  that  1  couldn't  get 
food  and  clothing  for  mysetfand  mother, 
so  I  took  to  live  with  a  young  man.  .... 
Many  young  girls  at  the  shop  advised  me 
to  go  wrong.  They  told  me  how  com- 
fortable they  was  off;  they  said  they 
could  get  plenty  to  eat  and  drink  and 
good  clothes.  There  isn't  one  young 
girl  as  can  get  her  living  by  slop-work. .  . 
It  stands  to  reason  that  no  one  can  live 
and  pay  rent  and  find  clothes  upon  3*. 
a-week.  ...  I  am  satisfied  there  is  not 
one  young  girl  that  works  at  slop-work 
that  is  virtuous,  and  there  are  some  thou- 
sands in  the  trade.  .  .  .I've  heard  of 
numbers  who  have  gone  from  slop-work 
to  the  streets  altogether  for  a  living,  and 
/  shall  be  obligated  to  do  the  same  thing 
myself  unless  something  better  turns  up 
for  me.  If  I  was  never  to  speak  no 
more,  it  was  the  little  money  I  got  by 
my  labour  that  led  me  to  go  wrong.  .  .  . 
I  know  how  horrible  all  this  is.  It 
would  have  been  much  better  for  me  to 
have  subsisted  upon  a  dry  crust  and  wa- 
ter rather  than  be  as  I  am  now,  ,  ,  4 
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Young  at  lam  my  Ijfe  is  a  curse  to  me. 
ffthe  Almighty  would  please  to  take  me 
brfore  my  child  it  bom  J  should  die 
happy. 

Listen  again  :— 

I  fm  a  trousers  band.  ...  It  takes 
from  fire  to  six  hoars  to  make  a  pair  of 
the  trousers  that  we  gets  id.  for,  and 
work  very  quick.  We  most  work  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  hours  every  day  to 
make  two  pair, — that  is,  allowing  a  little 
time  to  one's  meals ;  and  then  we  have 
to  sweep  and  tidy  our  place  up  a  little, 
so  that  we  must  work  very  hard  to  get 
two  pair  done  in  a  day.  . . .  We  never 
make  more  than  4*.,  and  very  often  less. . . 
I  make,  I  should  say,  taking  one  week 
with  another,  about  3s.  id.  a-week.  .  .  • 
We  has  to  buy  our  candles  out  of  what 
we  make,  and  they  cost  us  about  Id. 
each  evening,  or  I  should  say  hd.  a-week. 
I  earn  clear  just  upon  3*.  . . .  My  hus- 
band has  been  dead  some  years. ...  I  had 
two  children  alive  when  my  husband 
died.  .  .  .  My  security  died  five  year 
ago,  and  then  the  house  that  I  used  to 
work  for  refused  to  give  me  any  more,  so 
I  was  obligated  to  go  and  work  for  a 
sweater,  and  I  have  done  so  ever  since. . . 
I  was  getting  about  5f .  6d.  a-week  before 
then.  .  .  .  When  I  was  obligated  to  work 
second-handed  I  couldn't  get  more  than 
it.  One  of  my  boys  was  alive  at  tins 
time,  and  we  really  could  not  live  upon 
the  money.  I  applied  to  the  parish,  and 
•they  wanted  me  to  go  into  the  house, 
but  I  knew  if  I  did  they'd  take  my 
boy  from  me,  and  I'd  suffer  anything 
first.  At  timet  I  wot  to  badly  off,  me 
and  my  boy,  that  I  wot  forced  to  retort 
to  prostitution  to  keep  us  from  starving. . . 
Up  to  the  time  of  the  -death  of  my  se- 
curity I  can  swear  before  God  I  was  an 
honest  woman ;  and  had  the  price  I  was 
paid  for  my  labour  been  such  that  I  could 
get  a  living  by  it,  I  would  never  have 
resorted  to  the  streets  for  money. .  .  . 
Almost  all  that  works  for  the  sweaters 
do  the  same  thing.  I  know  several  that's 
very  young  living  in  that  manner.  It 
most  drives  'em  mad.  They're  hard- 
working, industrious  people,  but  they 
don't  get  sufficient  price  to  have  enough, 
— no,  not  even  of  the  coarsest  victuals ; 
and  if  they  got  more,  they  wouldn't  think 
of  such  a  mode  of  life.  They  do  their 
work  in  the  day,  and  go  out  in  the 
night.  ...  In  this  way  they  make  their 
week's  money  come  to  about  6*.  or  Is. . . 
/  don't  know  any  that  makes  a  practice 
of  walking  the  streets  regularly  of  a 
night.  They  only  go  out  when 
they're  in  distress. 

Listen  again  to  another  trousers 
band,  working  at  the  same  place  and 
for  the  same  prices  :— 


I  was  an  honest  woman  up  to  the  time 
of  my  husband's  death.  But  since  then 
the  world  has  drove  me  about  so,  and 
poverty  and  trouble  has  forced  me  to  do 
what  I  never  did  before.  .  .  .  I  do  the 
best  I  can  with  what  little  I  earn,  and 
the  rest  lam  obligated  to  go  to  the  streets 
for. ...  I  can't  get  a  rag  to  wear 

WITHOUT  FLYING  TO  PROSTITUTION  FOR 
IT  .  .  IF  I  WAS  YOUNGER  I  SHOULD  GO 
ON  THE  STREETS  ALTOGETHER  MYSELF. 
I  OFTBN  DO  SAY  I  WISH  I  WAS  YOUNGBBU 

Listen  still : — 

I  used  to  work  at  slop-work — at  the 
shirt-work — the  full-ajonted  white  shirts  : 
I  got  2\d.  each  for  them.  There  was 
six  buttonholes,  four  rows  of  stitching  in 
the  front,  and  the  collars  and  wristbands 
stitched  as  well.  By  working  from  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning  till  midnight  each 
night  I  might  be  able  to  do  seven  in  the 
week.  These  would  bring  me  in  17|<J. 
for  my  whole  week's  labour.  Out  of 
this  my  cotton  must  be  taken,  and  that 
came  to  2d.  every  week,  and  so  left  me 
\b\d.  to  pay  rent  and  living,  and  buy- 
candles  with.  .  .  .  /  had  a  child,  and  it 
used  to  cry  for  food.  So  as  I  could  not 
get  a  living  for  him  myseffby  my  needle, 

I  WENT  INTO  THE   STREETS   AND  MA 08 

out  a  living  that  way.  Sometimes 
there  was  no  work  for  me,  and  then  I 

WAS  FORCED  TO  DEPEND  ENTIRELY 
UPON  THE  STREETS  FOR  MY  FOOD.  On 
MY  SOUL,  I  WENT  TO  THE  STREETS 
SOLELY  TO  GET  A  LIVING   FOR  MYSELF 

and  child.  ...  I  am  the  daughter  of  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel.  .  .  .  Many  times 
have  I  taken  my  child  into  the  streets  to 
beg  rather  than  I  would  bring  shame 
upon  myself  and  it  any  longer.  .  .  .  One 
night  in  the  depth  of  winter  his  legs 
froze  to  my  side.  ...  I  got  to  the  work- 
house that  night  I  told  them  we  were 
starving,  but  they  refused  to  admit  us 
without  an  order ;  so  I  went  back  to 

PROSTITUTION     AGAIN     FOR     ANOTHER 

month.  ...  I  can  and  will  solemnly 
State,  that  it  was  the  smallness  of  the 
price  I  got  for  my  labour  that  drove  me 
to  prostitution  as  a  means  of  living.  In 
my  heart  I  hated  it ;  my  whole  nature 
rebelled  at  it ;  and  nobody  but  God 
knows  how  I  struggled  to  give  it  up.  I 
was  only  able  to  do  so  by  getting  work 
at  something  that  was  better  paid.    Had 

I  REMAINED  AT  SHIRT-MAKING,  I  MUST 
HAVE  BEEN  A  PROSTITUTE  TO  THIS  DAY. 

I  have  taken  my  gown  off  my  back  and 
pledged  it,  and  gave  in  my  petticoat — I 
had  but  one — rather  than  take  to  the 
streets  again ;  but  it  was  all  in  vain.     I 

NEVER  KNEW  ONE  GIRL  IN  THE  TRADE 
WHO  WAS  VIRTUOUS  ;  MOST  OF  THEM 
WISHED  TO  BE  SO,  BUT  WERE  COM- 
PELLED TO  BE  OTHERWISE  FOR  MERE 
LIFE. 
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Again  and  again  the  same  tale 
recurs:— 

I  am  a  slop-worker,  and  sometimes 
make  about  3*.  6<f.  a-week,  and  some- 
times less.  /  have  been  drove  to  prosti- 
tution $ometime$t  not  always,  through 
the  bad  price*.  For  the  sake  of  my 
lodgings  and  a  bit  of  bread  I  've  been 
obligated  to  do  what  I  am  very  sorry  to 
do,  and  look  upon  with  disgust.  I  can't 
live  by  what  I  get  by  work. 

*  *  *  * 

I  Ve  been  out  in  the  streets  three  years. 
I  work  at  the  boot-binding,  but  can't  get 
a  living  at  it.  ...  If  I  get  bread,  sir,  by 
my  work,  I  can't  get  clothes.  For  the 
sake  of  clothes  or  food  I  'm  obliged  to  go 
into, the  streets,  and  I'm  out  reg'larly 
now,  and  I  're  no  other  dependence  at 
all  but  the  streets.  If  I  could  only  get 
an  honest  bring  I  would  gladly  leave  the 


I  have  not  been  on  the  town  these  five 
months  since  I  had  work,  but  I  was  forced 
to  do  so  before  that.  .  .  .  Could  I  obtain 
a  living  by  my  needle  I  would  never 
resort  to  prostitution. 

Let  those  who  dare  cast  the  first 
stone  at  these  poor  creatures,  I  will 
not  And  yet  the  whole  depth  of 
iniquity  which  lies  in  the  slop-work 
system  cannot  be  probed  until  we  see 
it  at  work  upon  those  almost  super- 
human heroines,  whom  it  can  murder 
but  cannot  pollute.  In  the  number  of 
the  Morning  Chronicle  for  Nov.  2 
will  be  found  the  account  kept  during 
four  years  of  the  earnings  of  two  wo- 
men, who  have  worked  together  seven 
years, — one  a  widow  of  fifty -four, 
the  other  a  maiden  woman  of  forty- 
three.  These  women  are  ( generally 
employed  at  a  class  of  work  f  drawn- 
bonnet  making)  which  is  much  better 
paid  than  either  the  trousers  or  shirt- 
work.'  And  from  the  account  given  it 
will  be  seen  that, 

After  paying  their  rent,  all  these  two 
workwomen  had  left  to  purchase  food  and 
clothing  was,  throughout  the  year  1846, 
fourpence  -  farthing  each  per  day  ; 
throughout  the  year  1847,  threepence- 
halfpenny;  throughout  the  year  1848, 
twopencr-hai^penny  ;  and  through- 
out the  present  year,  twopence -half- 
penny also.  To  get  this  amount  each, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  they  had 
to  work  from  eighteen  to  twenty  hours 
every  day,  including  Sundays.  In  every 
year,  they  told  me,  there  are  generally 
seven  months,  and  at  the  very  least  six, 
that  they  cannot  pay  rent,  and  during  the 
other  six  months  they  have  to  work  night 


and  day  in  order  to  clear  off  the  back 
rent.  .  .  .  The  room  is  taken  furnished. 
It  is  a  small  attic,  seven  feet  square, 
without  any  fireplace,  and  several  panes 
are  gone  from  the  windows.  There  is 
scarcely  any  furniture :  only  one  chair. 
The  other  party  has  to  sit  on  the  bed.  .  . 
Their  landlady'is  very  kind  to  them,  and 
allows  them  the  occasional  use  of  her  fire. 
They  never  go  into  debt  for  anything  but 
their  rent.  If  they  haven't  got  money 
they  go  without— never  run  credit  for 
anything  to  eat.  If  they  have  anything 
to  pledge,  they  get  their  food  that  way ; 
and  if  they  are  quite  '  up/  and  have  no- 
thing to  pledge,  '  why  then/  said  one  of 
the  poor  old  creatures,  smiling,    *we 

STARVE  :  YES,  WE  *RE  OBLIGED  TO  IT. 
We'd  BATHER  DO  THAT  THAN  GO  IN 
DEBT.' 

God's  blessings  be  npon  yoti,  ye 
noble  martyrs  of  labour,  sent  into 
this  age  of  horse-race  betters  and 
railway  gamblers  to  shew  how  those 
words  of  St.  Paul  can  be  fulfilled  to 
the  very  letter,—'  Owe  no  man  any- 
thing, but  to  love  one  another!* 
God's  blessings  be  upon  yon ! 

If  only  the  food  and  other  nece* 
sary  articles  purchased  by  such  mar- 
tyrdom were  cheap  and  wholesome ! 
But  the  reverse  is  the  case.  It  is 
shewn  that  amongst  the  street  huck- 
sters, the  great  purveyors  of  the  poor, 
the  pound-weight  of  the  coster- 
monger,  or  street  vender  of  vege- 
tables, fruit,  and  fish, — 

Is  mostly  deficient  four  ounces,  and 
frequently  eight  or  ten  ounces ;  that  the 
pint-measure  is  at  least  one-third  short ; 
that  the  fish  supplied  to  them  is  gene- 
rally what  is  called  '  rough/  or,  in  other 
words,  two  or  three  days'  old  before  it  is 
bought,  and  frequently  putrid  when  sold 
by  them  to  the  poor;  and,  moreover, 
that  they  almost  invariably  borrow  the 
capital  with  which  they  purchase  their 
goods,  and  pay  interest  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  1000  per  cent  for  the  money. 

And  if  the  inquiries  of  the  jour- 
nalist have  not  hitherto  extended 
to  the  cheap  butchers  and  bakers, 
enough  is  Known  already  on  the 
subject  of  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  provisions  supplied  by  these 
petty  tradesmen  to  shew  that  he 
tells  but  the  simple,  universal  truth* 
when  he  says  of  the  poor,  that  *tf 
they  are  underpaid  for  what  they 
do,  they  are  at  the  same  time  fear- 
fully overcharged  for  all  they  buy/ 
Nay,  the  small  quantities  which  their 
limited  means  allow  them  to  purchase 
create  at  once,  by  the  additional  1*- 
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bour  such  custom  imposes  upon  the 
tradesman,  an  unavoidable  ground 
for  overcharge.  When  coffee  is  sold 
in  farthingsworth,  as  it  is  to  the 
wretched  inmates  of  the  lodging- 
houses  near  the  Docks,  how  enor- 
mous must  he  the  profit,  if  there  is 
to  he  any  at  all ! 

And  what  if  we  take  into  consi- 
deration the  house-rent  paid  hy  the 
poor?  I  do  not  fear  to  assert,  that 
rent  is  paid  for  single  rooms  in 
houses  destitute  of  every  convenience, 
situate  in  narrow  or  filthy  courts  and 
alleys,  at  a  rate  fifty  per  cent  higher 
than  that  of  houses  in  the  airy  streets 
and  squares  of  the  West  end;  and 
how  little  have  the  Model  Lodging- 
houses  of  either  Society  done  as  yet 
towards  removing  this  monster  evil ! 
Or  if,  again,  we  consider  the  rate  of 
interest  at  which  the  poor  man  bor- 
rows, whether  from  the  pawnbroker 
or  the  loan  society,  how  great  is  still 
the  contrast  between  the  working  and 
the  monied  classes!  Scarcely  a 
trader  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy 
fails  to  obtain  money  at  a  lower  price 
than  the  honest  artizan  is  compelled 
to  pay  to  the  pawnbroker  in  his 
first  difficulties.  And  yet  the  ques- 
tions of  house-rent  and  of  loans  are 
such  as  the  correspondents  of  the 
Morning  Chronicle  have  barely 
glanced  at,  however  necessary  to- 
wards filling  up  the  background  of 
their  sketches  of  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  poor. 

Still,  it  may  be  said,  Your  accounts 
apply  only  to  the  emphatically  un- 
derpaid and  suffering;  classes.  Starva- 
tion wages  and  unwholesome  diet  are 
not  the  characteristics  of  the  bulk  of 
London  workmen.  But  what  it'  they 
l>e  the  characteristics  of  a  daily- 
increasing  class? — if  the  fallen  con- 
dition of  the  Spitalfields  weaver  be 
only  the  full-developed  type  of  what 
is  everywhere  taking  place?  The 
inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  operative 
tailors,  nearly  five-and-twenty  thou- 
sand in  number,  shews  that  *  there 
are  not  more  than  three  thousand 
belonging  to  what  is  termed  the  ho- 
nourable portion  of  the  trade,'  whilst 
there  was  double  the  number  in  1 82 1 . 
The  system  of  piecework  has  led  to 
the  giving  out  of  work,  and  thereby 
to  the  creation  of  the  class  of  sweaters 
or  middlemen,  who  trade  upon  the 
labour  of  others  by  getting;  work 
done—through  women  and  children, 


for  instance — at  a  cheaper  rate  than 
it  is  paid  to  them,  and  one  of  whom 
thus  makes  upwards  of  3000/.  a-year. 
So  that,  whilst  the  poor  are  getting 
poorer,  the  comparatively  well-off  are 
either  sinking  into  poverty  or  becom- 
ing the  mere  parasites  of  labour, 
swelling  the  helplessness  or  sharpen- 
ing the  tyranny. 

Tyranny!  yes,  for  no  milder  term 
can  be  used.  What  is  to  be  said  of 
fines  of  3rf.  the  first  hour,  6d.  for 
every  hour  afterwards  (or  vice  verm) 
if  the  work  be  not  delivered  at  the 
exact  time  ?  of  Id.  for  ( sauciness ;' 
of  3d.  to  6d.  for  vermin ;  accumulating 
till  *  very  often  the  whole  money  is 
stopped,'  or  the  workman  iB  brought 
in  in  debt  at  the  end  of  the  week  — 
perhaps  for  refusing  to  work  of  a 
Sunday  ?  (An  improvement,  truly, 
on  West  Indian  slavery.  Fools  of 
slave-owners,  to  feed  their  slaves 
while  they  work  them.!)  Or  what 
is  to  be  said  of  *  security'  bakers, 
chandlers,  publicans — not  butchers, 
4  because  the  slop-work  people  cannot 
afford  to  consume  much  meat' —  ad- 
vancing deposit  moneys  to  the  work- 
man, and  then  selling  second-rate 
articles  to  him  at  first-rate  prices? 
Or  what  of  sweaters'  wives,  lurking 
in  the  streets  to  entrap  country  or 
Irish  tailors,  under  promise  of  con- 
stant work  and  high  prices,  with 
cheap  board  and  lodging,  and  so 
decoying  them  to  their  husbands' 
houses,  where  they  are  sometimes 
'  starved  to  the  bone  ?'  If  this  be 
not  foulest  tyranny,  what  is  ? 

On  the  first  peruBal  of  such 
statements  the  question  scarcely 
arises  in  any  one's  mind,  Must  these 
things  be  any  longer  ?  so  mighty  is 
the  inner  voice  that  cries,  'They 
must  not  be!'  And  if  any  one  should 
so  far  allow  his  conscience  to  be  jug- 
gled by  his  intellect,  or  smothered 
by  his  indolent  self-love,  as  to  sigh 
and  say,  ( These  evils  are  necessary 
ones, — they  are  the  natural  results 
of  competition,  and  competition  is  the 
law  of  human  society ;'  this  is  what 
I  have  to  answer, — 'If  it  be  neces- 
sary in  English  society,  that  from 
thirteen  to  fourteen  thousand  females 
should  in  London  be  engaged  in  slop- 
work, earning  on  an  average  two- 
pence-halfpenny a-day,  of  whom  one- 
fourth,  being  those  who  have  no 
husband  or  parent  to  support  them, 
have  no  choice  but  between  starva* 
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tion  and  prostitution, — if  this  be  ne- 
cessary, I  say,  in  English  society, 
then  English  society  is  the  devil's 
own  work,  and  to  hell  with  it  as  soon 
as  possible !'  But  if,  as  I  believe  it 
to  be,  all  earthly  society  is  the  work 
of  God  and  not  of  man, — if  it  be  ap- 
pointed of  God  to  be,  as  it  were,  the 
reflexion  and  image  of  the  eternal 
brotherhood  of  the  Church, — if  the 
word  'Society'  be  the  very  mirror 
in  which  that  image  is  glassed,  mean- 
ing as  it  does  simply  and  truly  Part- 
nership, a  condition  in  which  several 
join  their  strength  together  for  the 
good  of  all,  in  which  no  profit  can  be 
earned  that  is  not  the  profit  of  all,  no 
loss  sustained  that  is  not  the  loss  of 
all,  even  though  the  shares  should 
differ  in  which  that  profit  and  that 
loss  are  apportioned, — if  it  be  not  a 
'  natural  law '  of  that  condition,  but 
the  very  ruin  and  denial  of  it,  that 
every  partner  should  seek  his  own 
gain  at  the  cost  of  every  other's  loss 
by  what  is  termed  competition, — if 
this  be  so,  I  say,  then  all  we  have 
to  do,  every  one  of  us,  is,  having  once 
learned  of  such  things,  to  endeavour  to 
understand  them ;  having  understood 
them,  to  endeavour  to  remedy  them ; 
and  God  will  help  us  in  so  doing,  if 
to  Him  we  look  for  help. 

For  there  seems  really  no  doubt 
in  any  mind  as  to  the  cause  of 
these  evils.  Every  one  says  or 
feels,  even  if  he  denies  it,  that  it 
is  competition,  whether  amongst  ope- 
ratives or  employers ;  — *  excessive 
competition,'  say  some ;  and  we  will 
not  quarrel  with  them  for  the  present 
about  the  adjective.  But  it  may  be 
right,  nevertheless,  to  state  the  opin- 
ions of  the  sufferers  themselves. 

The  Spitalfields  weaver,  speaking 
of  that  *  continuation  of  reduction 
for  the  last  six-and-twenty  years' 
under  which  he  suffers,  says : — 

The  workmen  are  obliged  to  take  the 
low  prices,  because  they  have  not  the 
means  to  hold  out,  and  they  know  that  if 
they  don't  take  the  work  others  will.  . . . 
The  masters  are  all  trying  to  undersell 
one  another.  They  never  will  advance 
wages.  '  Go  get  my  neighbour  to  do  it,' 
each  says,  'and  then  /'//  advance.  . . . 
In  the  work  of  reduction  certain  houses 
talis  the  lead,  taking  advantage  of  the 
least  depression  to  offer  the  workmen  less 
wages. 

And  the  competition  is  not  that  of 
the  foreigner : — 


It  '8  useless  talking  about  Frenchgoods. 
Why,  we've  driven  the  French  out  of 
the.  market  in  umbrellas  and  parasols ; 
but  the  people  are  starving  while  they're 
a-driving  of  'em  out.  [Others,  however, 
do  attribute  to  the  foreigner  a  share  in 
the  evil.]  The  prices  of  weaving  is  so 
low  (says  another),  that  we're  ashamed 
to  say  what  it  it,  because  it's  the  means 
of  pulling  down  other  poor  men's  wages 
and  other  trades. 

Another : — 

They've  lowered  the  wages  so  low, 
that  one  would  hardly  believe  the  people 
would  take  the  work.  But  what 's  one 
to  do?  The  children  can't'  quite 
starve. 

The  scuffle  for  a  day's  hire  at  the 
Docks  has  been  already  referred  to. 
As  to  slop-work,  one  of  the  female 
hands  says : — 

I  think  there  are  so  many  to  work  at 
it  that  one  will  undersell  the  other.  I 
have  seen  it  so  at  the  shop.  The  sweat- 
ers screw  the  people  down  as  low  as  they 
possibly  can,  and  the  masters  hear  how 
little  they  can  get  their  work  done  for, 
and  cut  down  the  sweaters,  and  so  the 
workpeople  have  to  suffer  again. 

A  shirt-maker  says  :— 

One  cause  (why  they  get  so  little)  is 
the  Jews  going  to  those  in  the  trade  and 
making  them  brag  how  little  they  can 
get  the  shirts  done  for.  The  original 
cause  of  the  reduction  was  their  being 
sent  to  the  unions  and  the  prisons  to  be 
made. 

A  stay-stitcher  gives  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  beating-down  system 
in  the  case  of  a  person  in  the  City, 
who  got  a  number  of  the  poor  people 
to  work  for  him,  and  made  them  all 
put  down  6s.  each  before  they  had  a 
stitch  of  work.  He  was  hereby  en- 
abled to  launch  and  take  a  large 
establishment,  and  had  as  many  as 
seven  hundred  persons  in  his  employ 
working  out  of  doors.  He  and  an- 
other man,  about  twenty- five  years 
ago,  were  the  first  to  cut  down  the 
prices  of  the  workpeople.  They  sent 
the  work  into  the  country  to  get  it 
done  in  the  cheapest  way  they  could, 
and  have  always  been  lowering  the 
prices  of  the  poor  people. 

Another  equally  striking  statement 
is  given  by  a  stock-maker : — 

I  believe  it  (the  fall  in  prices)  is  owing 
to  one  hand  having  no  work  and  going  to 
underbid  another.  I  myself  know  that 
one  hand  offered  to  work  at  a  less  price 
than  I  was  getting,  and  that  was  the 
cause  of  my  being  reduced, — 9d.  nrst, 
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and  then  6d.  mora  per  down  in  one  arti-  eating  one  man's  bread.*      In  the 

cle  that  I  make. . . .  One  of  the  causes  of  watercress  line 

the  cheap  prices  ist  the  master  pats  up  a  There's  twenty  to  one  to  what  there 

bill  in  his  window  to  say  that  he  wants  nsed  to  be.    Why,  they're  so  thick  down 

hands,  whether  he  does  or  no  *    This,  I  at  the  market  in  the  summer  time,  that 

believe,  is  done,  not  because  extra  hands  you  might  bowl  balls  along  their  heads, 

are  wanted,  but  that  the  master  may  see  and  all  a-fighting  for  the  cresses.   There's 

how  many  people  are  out  of  work,  and  a  regular  scramble,  I  can  assure  you,  to 

how  cheap  he  can  get  his  work  done.  get  at 'em,  so  as  to  make  a  halfpenny  out 

Those  that  will  do  it  the  cheapest  and  of  them. 

best  he  employs,  and  those  that  won't  n*  ^A  M^  „„*  „_  «„  „«_-:--,_ 

they  may  starve-or  something  worse.  ?f  the  "*  8*mf  *  men' 0r  Camcr8' 

.          ,    ,  .  Some  sell   much   cheaper    than    the 

An  upholsterer  says:--  othera.    j^  ^  frequ£tly  fa^  ^ 

There  is  more  fluctuation  in  the  up-  the  doors  of  persons  whom  they  have 

holstery  business  than  in  any  other  in  seen  served  by  another  on  the  previous 

London.     It  need  not  to  be  so ;  but  of  day,  and  shew  them  that  they  can  let 

late  years  it  has  fluctuated  extremely,  them  have  a  larger  quantity  of  meat  for 

from  the  competition  in  the  trade.    The  the  same  money.  .  .  .  There  are  so  many 

linendrapers  have  taken  to  supply  furni-  at  the  trade,  that  there  is  barely  a  living 

ture  ready-made.     There  are  many  large  for  any. 

houses  who  do  a  great  trade  in  this  way,  And    Government,    through    its 

SL52JSL     ft**  **  *"  0thcra  «■*»*  8VSt«m»  »  ^e  most  ^power- 

cannot  compete  with.  ful  agent  in  this  beating  doVn  of 

And  prices  may  be  beaten  down  prices  and  of  wages.    For  instance, 

even  by  an   experiment   which   is  m  the  army  the  off-reckonings,  or 

itself    a    failure.     A   fur  -  worker  clothing  allowances  to  colonels,  are 

ft**8 :  annual  rates  borne  on  the  establish- 

The  hand-embroidery  has  ruined  the  ment  of  the  regiment,  fixed  by  war* 

frame -embroidery  altogether The  rants  of  the  22d   and  30th   July, 

cause  of  the  stock  work  falling  off  was  for  the  infantry  as  follows  :— 

this :  A  man  got  a  quantity  of  the  girls  *                    £   9     d 

out  of  the  workhouse,  and  put  a  few  tidy  Sergeant                              7    9    2* 

hands    to     superintend    the    business.  Corporal    !!!!  ['.'.'.".  "9     4  19    6 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  laughing  and  Private                                 2    6    0 

joking  about  that  man,  for  he  was  a  Drummer' or  Trumpeter".     4  19    6 

butcher  by  trade,  and  the  idea  of  his  r»„*  *i               i       1  *    *l.        i       i  • 

starting  iA  the  embroidery  line  tickled  Bu*  *be  annual  008t  to  ***  a***1  M 

every  one.    He  took  'em  down  to  Cam-  M  loilOWB : — 

bridge  Heath,  and  cut  down  the  prices  e                                          £   *.  d. 

so  low  that  fifty  of  us  was  forced  to  leave  Sergeant 3    4    9 

the  business  at  once.    The  butcher  made  Corporal    1  17    4 

a  failure  of  it,  and  the  whole  establish-  Private   1  16  10 

ment  was  broke  up,  and  that  was  the  Drummer 2  14    4 

ruin   of  the   hand-embroidery.     Then  The  whole  difference,  amounting  to 

there  was  another  cheap  hand,  the  son  614/.   16s.    Id.   per    annum,   is  the 

of  a  party  in  the  trade ;  he  underminded  annual  profit  or  emolument  derived 

his  fattier.    He  went  to  the  warehouses  by  each  of  105    infantry  colonels, 

and  offered  to  do  the  work  for  less  than  who  receive   thus    64,000*.,   or    25 

saBjssa.i?- ■  essayswas 

Even  the*  poor  groundsel  vender  And  the  system  of  contract  at  the 

says  of  his  trade:-  lowe8t  tenjer  b  ^rf^  out  M  re_ 

There's  so  many  at  it  now  to  what  spects  the  uniforms  of  the  navy,  the 

there  was  afore,  that  it's  difficult  to  get  a  marines,  the  police,  the  pensioners, 

living,  and  the  ladies  are  very  hard  with  the  custom-house  ofiicers,  the  post- 

^/                            .  men,  the  convicts,— not  to  speak  of 

lne  various  categories  of  street  the  railways.    Now  Mr.  Pearse,  the 

huckstering  are  in  like  manner  sub-  army-clothier,  says  :— 

ertl  *>    "PP8**?" .  Jhet  *offee;  Amongst  the  variety  of  clothier,  there 

stall  trade  is  overstocked.    *  Two  of  pr^Us  a  competition  to  provide  doth- 

us,    to  use  their  own  words,   'are  ing  as  cheap  as  it  is  possible  to  be  effec- 

*  I  have  had  the  same  statement  myself  from  a  boot-closer,  a  highly  respectable 
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tually  done If  the  competition 

was  not  so  very  severe  a  higher  price 
would  be  assuredly  charged  than  at  pre- 
sent, as,  in  point  of  fact,  the  price  which 
the  clothiers  charge  is  not  adequate  as 
compared  to  the  profits  of  other  branches 
of  business. 

The  results  of  which  are,  that  the 

E rices  paid  to  the  workmen  are  about 
alf  what  they  should  be,  at  the 
lowest  living  price.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, for  navy  jackets  2s.  6d.  to 
2#.  &d.  are  paid,  the  lowest  living 
prices  being  6s.  and  6*.  For  Royal 
Marine  clothing,  the  private's  coat 
and  epaulettes  are  paid  1*.  9<i.,  the 
lowest  living  price  being  3*.  to  3*.  6d. 
The  private's  coat  in  the  Royal 
Artillery  is  paid  Is.  Id.  to  1*.  8rf., 
the  lowest  living  price  being  Ss.  6d. 
to  4s.  The  convict's  jacket  is  paid 
3<£,  the  lowest  living  price  being  9d. 
The  police  blue  coat  is  paid  2s.  10rf., 
the  lowest  living  price  being  5s. 
to  6s. 

Again,  the  Poor-laws  are  an  acces- 
sory to  these  social  crimes.  The 
terror  of  the  workhouse  and  of  fa- 
mily separations  acts  with  especial 
severity  upon  those  in  whom  the 
holy  parental  instincts  are  strongest, 
ana  forces  them  back  again  and  again 
upon  starvation  wages  and  prosti- 
tution. Remember  the  statement  of 
the  trousers  hand : — 

I  applied  to  the  parish,  and  they 
wanted  me  to  go  into  the  house,  but  I 
knew  if  I  did  they'd  take  my  boy  from 
me,  and  I'd  suffer  anything  first  At 
times  I  was  so  badly  off,  me  and  my 
boy,  that  I  was  forced  to  resort  to  pro- 
stitution to  keep  us  from  starving. 

A  slop-shirt  maker,  whose  touch- 
ing history  I  have  not  had  space  to 
refer  to,  tells  how  she  was  obliged  to 

get  an  order  to  go  into  the  house; 
ow  'the  children  were  taken  and 
separated,  and  then,  oh,  my  God! 
what  I  felt  no  tongue  can  tell ;'  how 
soon  she  got  herself  to  be  discharged 
upon  1$.  a-week  and  two  loaves,  for 
the  sake  of  recovering  her  children 
(one  of  whom  had  died  in  the  work- 
house), and  then *  took  to  slop-shirts 
again.'  And  the  same  tale  is  re- 
peated by  several  others.  The 
thought  of  having  their  children 
taken  from  them  is  more  than  they 
can  bear,  and  the  sweater's  clutch  is 
riveted  on  them  by  a  law  which  pro- 
fesses to  be  one  for  (the  relief  of 
poor  persons!' 


How  then  is  the  evil  to  be  put 
down  ?  The  first,  almost  ungovern- 
able, impulse  says,  ' Charity!'  and 
vents  itself  in  the  sending  of  a  post- 
office  order,  or  of  a  registered  sove- 
reign, to  the  office  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle.  God  forbid  that  I  should 
cast  one  word  of  reproach  upon  that 
impulse;  that  I  should  fail  to  ac- 
knowledge with  joy  the  wonderful 
fact,  that  a  London  Daily  News- 
paper— a  thing  of  party  politics,  and 
daily  gossip,  and  tales  of  murder  and 
vice,  and  the  mammon  worship  of 
the  Stock  Exchange*-  should  become 
a  public  almoner  to  the  amount  of 
hundreds  of  pounds  already ;  that  its 
whole  establishment  should  have  re- 
sponded gladly  to  the  unwonted  call, 
and  loaded  themselves  with  hours 
and  hours  of  voluntary  labour !  This 
is  a  wonderful  fact,  I  say ;  a  fact  to 
thank  God  for  on  our  knees  at  our 
hours  of  prayer ;  a  fact  which  shews 
what  depths  of  nobleness  and  kindly 
feeling  there  are  in  the  English  heart, 
if  any  one  seeks  to  fathom  it,  But 
still,  a  little  reflection  shews  that 
almsgiving,  however  it  may  soften  in- 
dividual hardships,  must  fail  utterly 
in  raising  the  condition  of  a  class  of 
sufferers.  By  giving  money  to  those 
needlewomen  you  only  enable  them 
the  better  to  accept  starvation  prices. 
By  charity,  indeed,  it  is  obvious  that 
a  large  number  of  them  must  be  sus- 
tained already.  Where  whole  classes 
are  shewn  to  be  employed  on  wages 
insufficient  to  support  life, — whatever 
food  or  coal  tickets,  or  articles  of 
clothing,  are  distributed  to  them  by 
the  clergyman  or  district  visitor, 
whatever  medicines  or  advice  by 
the  dispensary  or  the  hospital,  what- 
ever relief  of  any  kind  by  the  union 
workhouse,  is  in  plain  English  but 
wages  in  aidy  and  has  to  be  added 
to  the  false  cheapness  of  those  prices 
which  are  wrung  solely  from  their 
necessities.  I  have  often  wished  that, 
from  trade  to  trade,  some  one  would 
make  out  the  accounts-current  of  the 
workman  with  society  — ay,  and  of 
the  employer  too, — so  that  we  might 
see  at  once  what  trades  in  this  Eng- 
land of  ours  are  simply  losing  ones, 
and  either  to  be  put  down  or  revo- 
lutionized altogether.  The  slop-seller 
who  has  made  so  many  shirts,  trou- 
sers, waistcoats,  &c,  would  be  credi- 
ted with  the  value  of  her  produce, 
reckoned  on  a  yearly  average,  during 
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her  life :  she  would  be  debited,  1st. 
with  the  actual  wages  received ;  2d. 
with  the  amount  paid  to  her  in 
charity ;  3d.  with  the  cost  of  medical 
relief  received  by  her  gratuitously ; 
4th.  with  the  cost  of  so  much  of  her 
consumption  as  she  may  have  failed  to 
pay  for;  5th.  with  the  amount  which 
she  has  been  compelled  to  earn  by 
shame;  6th.  with  the  cost  of  penal 
justice  towards  her,  if  she  has  ren- 
dered herself  amenable  to  it;  7th. 
with  the  cost  of  workhouse  relief  up 
to  and  including  the  parish  funeral. 
I  believe  such  accounts-current  would 
shew  in  how  many  instances  the  cost 
of  underpaid  labour  swallows  up 
over  and  over  again  the  meagre 
profit  for  the  sake  of  which  it  is 
ground  down,  and  how  dear  most  of 
our  cheap  things  really  are.  No, 
no,  charity — unless  it  could  be  ap- 
plied with  the  deliberate  and,  as  it 
were,  inexorable  purpose  of  forcing 
up  wages  instead  of,  as  it  does,  help- 
ing to  keep  them  down, — charity  as 
hitherto  practised  is  no  cure  for  these 
evils. 

Nay,  let  me  go  further,  though  I 
should  offend.  Who  dare  talk  of 
almsgiving  in  such  a  case  ?  What  is 
the  meaning  of  4 underpaid  labour?' 
Robbery.  God  has  said : ( In  the  sweat 
of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread.' 
That  is  a  promise  full  as  much  as  a 
command ;  but  England  makes  that 

}>romise  a  lie  —  the  needlewoman 
abours  eighteen  hours  a -day  and 
starves.  Heady  enough  are  we  to 
justify  workhouse  stone  -  breaking 
and  oakum-picking  by  the  words, 
'He  that  will  not  work,  neither 
should  he  eat ;'  but  very  loath  prac- 
tically to  admit  that  those  words 
necessarily  imply  the  very  promise  of 
Genesis,  that  he  who  will  work  shall 
eat.  To  go  to  these  martyrs  of  labour 
with  hands  full  of  gold,  and  play  the 
bountiful  with  them,  would  be  at 
bottom  only  an  insult  to  them  and 
a  lie  to  God.  By  their  eighteen 
hours  a-day  of  lifelong  toil  they  have 
earned  the  right  to  a  maintenance, — 
the  money  we  think  to  give  them,  so 
far  as  by  beating  down  tradesmen, 
by  the  idolatry  of  cheapness,  by  the 
mere  neglect  to  inquire,  and  protest, 
and  fight  with  the  demon  of  compe- 
tition, we  have  helped  to  bring  them 
where  they  are, — the  money  we  pre- 
tend to  give  them  is  their  own. 
*  Protection,'  says  another.    I  am 


a  Free-trader ;  but  God  knows  that 
if  I  thought  protection  would  restore 
the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes 
of  England,  I  would  strive  for  it  to- 
morrow.   But  I  have  been  unable 
yet  to  see  what  the  restoring  of  pro- 
tection could  do  for  the  purpose. 
Free  trade  is  of  yesterday ;  the  fall 
in  wages  is  constant.    Even  at  Spi- 
talfields,  some  at  least  of  the  work- 
men have  seen  enough  to  tell  you 
that  they  have  driven  the  French 
out  of  the  market;    and  yet    the 
people  are  starving  whilst  they  are 
being  driven  out.    Is  it  foreign  com- 
petition that  affects  the  sempstresses  ? 
Is  it  the  French  or  the  Americans 
who  are  deluging    us    with  -cheap 
coats,  cheap  trousers,  cheap  great- 
coats, cheap  shirts  P  Was  it  a  French  - 
man  that  brought  down  the  prices  of 
the  staymaking  ?    Was  it  a  French 
butcher   that  took  the  workhouse - 
girls  to  make  cheap  embroiderers  of 
them?     So  far  as  the  cry  for  free 
trade  springs  from  the  mere  idolatry 
of  cheapness, — so  far  as  it  is  not  con- 
nected with  an  earnest  desire  to  break 
down  commercial  barriers,  put  an 
end  to  the  demoralizing  practice  of 
smuggling,  and  bind  the  nations  of 
the  earth  closer  and  closer  into  one 
family,  I  am  ready  to  condemn  it 
with  Mr.  G.  F.  Young  himself;  but 
who  does  not  see  that  the  cry  for 
protection  is,  in  the  mouth  of  the 
great  bulk  of  its  uttercrs,  but  a  cry 
for  agricultural  protection, — that  is 
to  say,  for  the  shutting  out  of  food 
from  the  starving  millions  of  a  coun- 
try that  does  not  produce  enough  for 
its  own  subsistence  ?    Who  does  not 
see  that  its  advocates  are  full,  in  fact, 
of  all  the  worst  elements  of  selfish- 
ness and  mammon-worship  of  the 
opposite  fearty,  and  are  only  willing 
not  to  buy  cheap  lest  they  should  no 
longer  be  able   to  sell  dear?      So 
that  the  difference  between  the  two 
parties  is  only  an  issue  of  fact  as  to 
the  better  machinery  of  extortion. 
It  is  under  protection   that  wages 
have  been  ever  sinking ;  under  pro- 
tection that  profits  have  got  to  be 
wrung  from  the  very  subsistence  of 
the  workman.     Restore  protection 
to-morrow,  who  can   reckon  what 
homoeopathic  proportion  of  the  in- 
crease m  prices  would  go  into  the 
artizan's  pocket  ? 

Emigration  is  the  next  cry,  and 
the  most  successful  one.    And  here,. 
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too,  God  forbid  that  I  should  seek  to 
cast  discredit  upon  the  work  of  emi- 
gration itself,  or  upon  the  still  nobler 
one  of  colonization.  The  command 
'to  be  fruitful  and  multiply,  and 
replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it,' 
is  still  binding  upon  every  one  of  us ; 
and  so  long  as  there  are  hills  and 
plains  untenanted  by  man,  or,  if 
tenanted,  unsubdued  to  fruitfulness 
and  beauty  —  ay,  so  long  as  there 
shall  be  a  Sahara  desert  in  the 
world — all  hail  to  him  who  goes 
forth  in  the  spirit  of  the  primeval 
blessing,  conquering  and  to  conquer ! 
And  still  more,  whilst  England  owns 
vast  realms  beneath  every  clime,  and 
within  every  ocean,  is  it  her  duty  as 
a  nation,  as  a  society,  to  send  forth, 
not  scattered  adventurers,  nor  shoals 
of  convicts  or  paupers,  but  genuine 
swarms  from  the  parent  Saxon  hive, 
able  to  plant  from  shore  to  shore 
the  New  Englands  of  the  future, 
each  endowed  from  the  first  with 
a  full  portion  of  the  elements  of  her 
own  organic  life,  the  parish  and  the 
jury,  the  habeas  corpus,  the  free  press, 
the  Parliament,  the  Church?  But 
whilst  mere  emigration  may  profit 
the  individual,  and  colonization  the 
country  colonized,  and  eventually 
society  at  large  in  the  mother- 
country,  it  is  but  a  palliative  for  the 
radical  evils  of  competition.  It  is  a 
mere  pumping  or  baling  out  of 
water  whilst  there  is  a  leak  open. 
The  pumping  would  at  most  be 
sufficient,  if  it  could  so  far  check 
the  swelling  flood  as  to  allow  the 
leak  to  be  discovered ;  but  to  those 
who  know,  or  think  they  know, 
where  the  hole  lies,  any  great  scheme 
of  emigration  must  seem  a  ruinous 
and  deadly  delusion.  We  may  so 
far  fall  in  with  the  plans  of  Mr. 
Sidney  Herbert  and  Lord  Ashley  as 
to  say,  that  the  misdirection  of  pre- 
vious emigration  has  produced  that 
disproportion  of  the  sexes,  at  home 
and  abroad,  which  renders  the 
emigration,  or  rather  (for  indeed  it  is 
a  question  of  mercantile  account  more 
than  of  philanthropy)  the  exportation 
of  a  certain  number  of  surplus  fe- 
males at  home  to  lands  where  the 
male  population  is  redundant,  a 
matter  of  present  expediency.  But 
how  many  of  the  1500  needlewomen 
of  the  metropolis  must  be  thus  ex- 
ported to  force  the  wages  of  the 


remainder  from  2Jtf.  a-day,  or  say 
1  s  6d.  a- week,  to  (as  they  are  termed*) 
living  prices,  say  7s.  a-week  (small 
pittance  enough  for  a  Christian 
woman)  ?  And  at  what  cost  is  this 
to  be  effected?  And  when  you 
have  tried  the  experiment  upon  one 
trade,  upon  how  many  others  must 
you  not  try  it,  since  so  many  classes 
of  workmen  there  are  that  do  not 
receive  ' living  prices*  for  their 
labour  ?  And  how  often  must  these 
experiments  not  be  renewed,  as  the 
beating-down  system  proceeds  ?  And 
how  can  any  one  trade  be  adequately 
thinned,  whilst  there  are  two  mil- 
lions of  paupers  ready  to  fill  every 
Sap  ?  God  knows  it  is  with  a  heavy 
eart  that  one  is  thus  compelled  to 
throw  cold  water,  as  the  phrase  goes, 
upon  the  schemes  of  noble,  self-de- 
voted men ;  but  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart  I  am  compelled  to  say  it : 
Emigration  is  no  adequate  remedy 
for  the  evil — for  the  wrong. 

And  where  is  the  remedy?  It 
lies  not  in  any  system  or  theory,  not 
in  any  party  cry  or  economical  ma- 
chinery, but  in  a  thorough  change  of 
spirit.  'Make  me  a  clean  heart,  O 
God,  and  renew  a  right  spirit  within 
me !'  must  be  the  cry  of  this  whole 
nation.  We  must  feel  that  we  are 
members  of  one  society,  having  com* 
mon  profit  and  common  loss ;  mem- 
bers of  one  Church,  many  members 
under  One  Head;  members,  to  use 
that  most  wonderful  saying  of  the 
apostle,  members  'one  of  another.' 
We  must  learn  to  feel  that  all  pro- 
perty, all  talent,  all  strength,  all 
learning,  all  labour,  is  but  a  trust 
for  the  benefit  of  all ;  av,  learn  that 
of  all  of  these  gifts  of  &od,  and  not 
of  one  of  them  only,  does  that  start- 
ling axiom  of  Proudhon — '  Property 
is  a  theft ! — become  very  truth,  when 
each  is  enjoyed  for  self  alone,  with- 
out sense  of  duty  to  God  or  to  our 
neighbour.  When  once  we  feel  this, 
weshall  cease  to  put  our  trust  in  any 
single  panacea,  we  shall  use  every 
means  in  our  power  to  extirpate  the 
evil,  from  our  hearts  first,  and  then 
from  our  lives.  But  we  shall  see,  in- 
deed, with  sorrow,  that  this  universal 
civil  war  cannot  cease  at  once ;  that 
competition  must  be'  attacked  with 
its  own  weapons ;  that  mere  justice 
requires  that  a  machinery  should  be 
set  on  foot  to  force  wages  up,  instead 
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of  that  complex  one  now  existing  to 
force  them  aown.* 

So  far  as  it  may  tend,  by  letting 
blood,  to  deplete  some  gorged 
Teasel  of  the  body  politic,  Emi- 
gration will  for  the  time  be  en- 
couraged; especially  should  it  be 
encouraged  by  those  for  whose  special 
benefit  it  takes  place— by  the  colonies 
whose  wastes  it  tills;  nay,  whose 
crops  it  reaps,  rotting  for  want  of 
shearers;  whose  flocks  it  consumes, 
instead  of  leaving  their  wholesome 
flesh  to  be  boiled  down  for  tallow, 
and  then  cast  out  for  manure.  The 
promotion  of  emigration,  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  colonial  lands, 
is  a  solemn  duty  incumbent  alike  upon 
the  colonies  themselves  and  upon  the 
Government  of  this  country.  And 
such  a  system,  if  based  upon  a 
judiciously  fixed  upset  price  of  colo- 
nial lands,  would  afford  a  self- 
regulating  principle  to  emigration 
itself,  since  only  so  many  emigrants 
would  be  called  for  as  would  till  the 
lands  required  for  the  time  being 
for  cultivation  by  the  increasing  de- 
mands of  colonial  society. 

Again,  the  re-adjustment  of  certain 
fiscal  duties  might  do  much  for  the 
relief  of  particular  classes.  I  have 
been  assured  by  an  operative  that 
the  duties  on  foreign  boot-fronts 
have  been  reduced  by  the  tariff 
reforms  of  the  last  few  years,  in 
a  degree  wholly  disproportionate 
to  that  of  the  reduction  of  duties 
upon  foreign  leather;  and  the  fact, 
relied  on  with  triumph  by  a  free- 
trade  morning  newspaper  the  other 
day,  of  the  enormous  import  of 
French  boot-fronts,  becomes  thus 
the  index  to  a  cruel  amount  of  suf- 
fering amongst  the  operative  boot- 
makers and  closers.  The  remedy  is 
here,  not  the  raising  of  the  duty  on 
the  semi-manufactured,  but  the  low- 
ering of  it  on  the  raw  foreign  article ; 
not  more  protection,  but  a  larger 
measure  or  free  trade.  A  careful 
revision  of  the  Customs  Tariff,  with  a 
due  attention  to  the  interests  of  the 
operatives,  and  with  the  aid  of  their 
own  experience  and  advice,  would 


probably  detect  and  remove  many 
similar  grievances. 

Charity,  too,  and  Philanthropy, 
must  open  their  eyes  upon  the  pur- 
port of  their  own  doings.  New  em- 
ployments must  be  found  fbr  women. 
The  prison,  the  asylum,  the  work- 
house, the  school,  must  entirely  abstain 
from  underselling  the  labourer  by 
their  ruinous  competition ;  instead  of 
being  used  to  the  ruin  of  existing 
trades,  they  might  be  made,  as  Mr. 
Geary  has  partly  shewn  at  Norwich, 
the  experimental  workshops  of  the 
country,  in  which  all  new  processes 
should  be  tested,  through  which  all 
new  branches  of  industry  should  be 
introduced;  besides  the  boundless 
field  opened  to  them  in  the  produc- 
tion of  food. 

Government  should  put  a  stop  at 
once  and  for  ever  to  the  iniquitous 
system  of  accepting  contracts  at  the 
lowest  tender,  without  inquiring  into 
the  morality  of  each  contract.  What- 
ever officials  may  say  in  reply  to 
Mr.  Shaw,  the  funds  drawn  from 
the  hard- wrung  taxation  of  the 
nation,  of  which  the  control  is  en- 
trusted to  them,  are  not  to  be  dis- 
posed of  as  by  a  soulless,  grind- 
ing machinery,  but  as  by  conscious, 
responsible,  God-fearing  men.  If  the 
colonels  of  the  British  army  require 
600/.  a-year  in  addition  to  their  re- 
gular pay,  let  that  be  paid  to  them 
from  additional  supplies,  and  not 
ground  out  of  the  flesh  and  blood  of 
the  operatives.  If  the  contract  sys- 
tem is  to  be  persevered  in,  let  a  fair 
price  be  settled  by  competent  judges, 
and  the  contract  given  to  some  fair- 
dealing  man,  who  shall  pay  to  his 
work-people  '  living  wages ;  if  it  be 
needful,  let  a  Government  officer  see 
that  living  wages  are  paid  to  them. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  prices  of 
clothing  have  fallen  so  low,  and  the 
Christian  feeling  has  so  gone  out  of 
the  hearts  of  the  clothiers  that  it 
seem  impossible  so  to  do,  then  let 
Government  take  the  work  into  its 
own  hands;  deal  directly  with  the 
work-people;  pay  them  *  living 
wages*  without  the  intermediate  pro- 


*  Bo  these  appear  strong  expressions  ?  A  high  rate  of  wages  Is  acknowledged  to 
be  a  good  by  the  greatest  of  living  political  economists,  Mr.  Mill ;  as,  for  instance, 
when  he  says,  in  speaking  of  combinations  amongst  workmen,  that '  if  it  were  possible 
for  the  working  classes,  by  combining  among  themselves,  to  raise  or  keep  up  the 
general  rate  of  wages,  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  this  would  be  a  thing  not  to  be 
punished,  but  to  be  welcomed  and  rejoiced  at,* 
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fit  of  a  contractor.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  there  should  not  he  Go- 
vernment clothing  -  workshops,  as 
-well  as  Government  dockyards.  One 
thing  is  certain,  that  a  pitiful  eco- 
nomy of  some  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  pounds  on  clothing  contracts  is  a 
ruinous  as  well  as  a  diabolical  make- 
-weight  for  the  mass  of  starvation 
and  prostitution  which  it  is  shewn 
to  create.  And,  as  gentlemen  and 
as  Christians,  let  the  colonels  be 
the  first  to  urge  this  reform;  let 
them  be  ashamed  of  drawing  their 

*  off-  reckonings*  from  the  prosti- 
tution-wages of  the  female  slop- 
workers,  nor  seem  any  longer  to 
have  taken  for  their  motto  the  nan 
olet  of  a  Vespasian.  Let  petitions 
to  this  effect  be  prepared,  and 
showered  in  upon  Parliament  on  the 
very  first  day  of  the  session ;  nay, 
let  the  Throne  itself  be  approached 
in  the  meanwhile,  that  all  practica- 
ble steps  may  be  taken  by  the  Go- 
vernment for  initiating  the  reform ; 
and  that  in  the  royal  speech,  if  need 
be,  may  be  contained  a  recommend- 
ation to  the  Commons  to  devise  the 
best  means  of  improving  the  Go- 
vernment clothing  system,  with  a 
view  to  the  better  remuneration  of 
the  operatives  employed. 

But  much,  much  must  be  done  by 
the  operatives  themselves,  who,  in* 
deed,  nave  undersold  one  another  as 
madly  as  the  capitalists.  Not  by 
strikes  and  combinations,  though 
even  these  have  their  worth,  as  Mr. 
Mill  shews  in  his  £reat  work.  But 
the  worth  of  combinations  and  *  na- 
tional holidays'  is  at  best  only  nega- 
tive. Surely,  surely  this  society  of 
ours  must  have  come  to  a  strange 
unnatural  pass,  when  for  the  sake 
of  a  maintenance,  or  of  a  better 
maintenance,  men  are  obliged  to 
4 strike  work/  To  strike  work! 
What,  with  half  the  physical  world 
vet  waste,  and  the  other  half  per- 
haps not  bearing  a  tithe  of  its  possible 
fruits— with  half  the  human  race  a 
set  of  unclad  savages— is  it  time  to 

*  strike  work'  even  for  a  day,  even 
for  an  hour?    Did  He  who  said, 

*  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  1 
work,*  did  He  not  say  also, '  I  have 
given  you  an  example,  that  ye  should 
do  as  I  have  done?'  A  secret  in- 
stinct tells  us,  that  so  long  as  the 
mill -gear  stands  ready,  so  long 
as  the  cotton -bales  are  at  hand  to 


feed  it,  there  is  a  wrong  done  to 
nature  and  to  man  by  the  operative 
refusing  to  obey  the  call  to  labour. 
It  may  be  that  there  is  a  greater 
wrong  to  be  avoided  thereby ;  it  may 
be  that  where  labour  is  all  that  he 
has  to  sell,  inaction  is  a  lawful  re- 
source against  the  depreciation  of  its 
price,  a  fair  weapon  in  that  deadly 
battle  of  competition;  but  are  there 
no  better  ones  ?  Is  not  labour  itself 
a  weapon  ?  Or  is  the  workman  him- 
self the  only  man  who  is  never  to  learn 
how  to  use  it  ?  This  indeed  would 
be  a  positive,  instead  of  a  negative 
action ;  this  indeed  would  be  fulfil- 
ling the  command,  *  to  eat  bread  in 
the  sweat  of  his  face,'  instead  of,  as 
it  were,  against  his  will  prevaricating 
with  that  command. 

But  how?  There  appear  to  be 
two  means  by  which  the  working 
man  can  peacefully  and  successfully 
contend  against  the  twofold  evil  of 
the  low  wages  which  he  receives  for 
his  work,  and  of  the  high  prices  he 
has  to  pay  for  his  food  and  other 
articles  of  consumption.  The  latter 
may  be  met  by  the  plan  described 
by  the  correspondent  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle  for  the  Manufacturing  Dis- 
tricts, in  speaking  of  the  '  People's 
mill'  at  Leeds. 

The  People's  mill  grinds  corn  of  all 
kinds,  and  supplies  to  its  large  circle  of 
proprietors  flour  and  grain,  perfectly  un- 
adulterated, and  as  near  cost  price  as  the 
actual  working  expenses  will  permit. 
The  number  of  members  is  about  5000, 
and  the  vast  majority  are  working  men. 
Each  pays  1/.  1*.  entrance  money.  There 
is  no  yearly  subscription.  The  average 
amount  annually  saved  by  the  subscribers 
was  computed  by  the  managing  miller 
as  about  equal  to  each  member's  sub- 
scription ;  that  is  to  say,  the  flour  in  the 
mill  can  be  had  so  much  cheaper  than 
the  same  flour  in  shops,  as  to  save  an 
ordinary  family  about  a  pound  in  the 
year.  The  great  advantage,  however, 
looked  to  is  the  purity  of  the  article. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  nlan  can 
be  made  applicable,  and  far  more 
easily,  to  butchers'  and  bakers' 
shops,  and,  in  fact,  to  every 
establishment  of  retail  trade.  Under 
the  name  of ( Protective  Unions,' 
the  system,  it  was  stated  some 
time  since  in  the  New  Yorh  2W- 
bune,  is  very  prosperous  in  Bos- 
ton, and  is  rapidly  extending  itself 
throughout  New  England.  It  has 
made  less  progress  in  New  York,. 
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though  even  here  there  is  a  *  Pro- 
tective Union  Bakery,*  to  which  a 
grocery  and  provision  store  has  pro* 
bably  by  this  time  been  added. 

Against  low  wages  a  remedy  may 
be  found  in  the  operative  partner- 
ships, or  'Associations  Ouvrieres,'  the 
most  practical  result  as  yet  of  the 
February  revolution,  and  which 
have  made  such  progress  in  France 
during  the  past  year.  I  have  before 
me  a  bundle  of  deeds  of  settlement 
and  regulations  belonging  to  these 
associations,  which  space  alone  pre- 
vents me  from  referring  to  at  length. 
The  tailors,  who  are  sixty  men  on 
an  average  at  work,  with  about  300 
*  adherents,*  have  been  working  for 
the  last  twelvemonth  on  equal 
wages,  and  have  realized  6/.  per 
cent  profit  on  a  business  of  4000/. 
a-year.  Another  tailors*  association 
at  Bordeaux,  thirteen  men  in  all, 
netted  8000/*.  profit  in  four  months, 
working  by  the  job,  but  with  an 
equal  right  to  dividends.  The  arm- 
chair makers  (menuisiers  en  fau- 
teuils),  seventy  in  number,  began 
with  a  capital  of  504/.,  and  have  a 
business  now  worth  100,000/*.  a-year. 
The  cabinet-makers  (Minutes),  in  the 
same  yard — the  Cour  St.  Joseph,  in 
the  Faubourg  St  Antoine — have, 
like  them,  much  more  work  than 
they  can  get  through,  and  work  so 
well  that  they  are  able  to  sell  some- 
what dearer  than  their  capitalist 
rivals.  The  cooks,  who  unfortu- 
nately are  divided  into  several  rival 
associations  (one  of  which  has  lately 
failed},  can  afford  to  give  the  work- 
ing classes  as  good  a  breakfast  at 
four  sous  as  they  can  obtain  else- 
where for  ten.  The  paviours,  who 
have  two  associations,  have  got  into 
their  hands  by  tender  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  paving  of  Paris.  To  that 
extent  has  the  movement  spread, 
that  104  associations,  by  their  dele- 
gates, are  now  engaged  in  forming 
an  Union  des  Associations,  the  main 
object  of  which  is  to  establish  what 
is  termed  by  them  a  '  mutuality  of 
credit,'  by  means  of  exchange-bonds, 
payable  in  labour  and  produce, — a 
great  idea,  the  main  developement 
of  which  is  owing  to  a  gentleman 
well  known  by  his  abolitionist  ef- 
forts, and  now  a  resident  amongst 
us,  M.  Jules  Lechevalier.  In  Ame- 
rica also,  the  working  classes  have 
their  eyes  open  to  these  experiments. 


The  New  York  Tribune  advocates 
them.  In  Boston  there  is  already  a 
4  Tailors*  Associative  Union,*  whilst 
in  Pennsylvania  the  Philadelphia 
Ledger,  speaking  of  a  strike  amongst 
the  Boston  tailors,  has  pointed  out 
that 

Their  emancipation  is  in  their  own 
hands,  if  they  will  direct  their  hand* 
with  their  own  heads,  instead  of  allowing 
them  to  be  directed  by  the  heads  of 
others.  They  must  alter  the  system, 
which  they  can  do  peacefully  and  effect- 
ually, without  infringing  the  rights  of  any- 
body. But  how  can  they  alter  it  ?  Merely 
by  doing  that  in  concert  which  their  em- 
ployers do  singly — work  for  the  public 
....  The  remedy  of  labourers  is  com- 
bination, not  competition  ;  and  combin- 
ation to  work  in  partnership,  instead  of 
not  to  work  at  all. 

In  our  own  country,  though  Mr. 
Babbage  in  his  Economy  of  Ma- 
chinery and  Manufacture,  and  Mr. 
Mill  in  his  great  work,  have  both 
openly   advocated    the    associating 
the  labourer  to  a  share  in  profits; 
although  Mr.  Mill  has  declared,  that 
4  to  this  principle,  in  whatever  form 
embodied,  it  seems  to  him  that  fu- 
turity has  to  look  for  obtaining  the 
benefits  of  co-operation,  without  con- 
stituting the  numerical  majority  of 
the  co-operators  an  inferior  caste;* 
and  notwithstanding  the  examples 
of  co-operation  afforded  by  the  mi- 
ners and  fishermen  of  Cornwall  (the 
latter  of  whom  are  shewn  to  beat 
the  Yarmouth,  as  well  as  the  Irish 
fishermen    on    their    own    coasts) 
and  also  by  the  crews  of  whaling 
ships, — little  seems   to   have   been 
done  with  success  towards  the  crea- 
tion of  joint-stock  operative  associa- 
tions.  The  joint-stock  woollen  mills 
of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  of 
which  interesting  accounts  were  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  Aldam  to  the  Com- 
mons1 Committee  -  on    Joint  -  stock 
Companies  in  1844,  and  published  by 
them  in  the  Appendix  to  their  Re- 
port,  afford   perhaps   the    nearest 
approach  to  the  working  out  of  the 
principle,  although  the  achievement 
of  co-operation,  not  amongst  opera- 
tives properly  so  called,  but  amongst 
small  manufacturers. 

The  principle  of  association  ap- 
pears to  me  the  only  effectual  re- 
medy against  this  fearful  beating 
down  of  wages  below  '  living  prices,' 
against  this  fearful  realizing  of  capi- 
talists' imaginary  profits  out  of  the 
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starvation  and  degradation  of  the 
workman.  Let  this  principle  be  ap- 
plied, not  in  one  shape,  but  in  a 
thousand.  In  those  trades  where 
fair  profits  can  yet  be  obtained,  with- 
out trenching  upon  the  due  share  of 
the  operative,  let  him  be  simply  and 
at  once  associated  to  the  profits,  that 
the  marriage  between  capital  and 
labour  may  be  established  upon  a 
firm  basis.  In  those  trades  where 
the  profit  has  been  annihilated  by  a 
delusive  cheapness,  let  the  operative 
endeavour  to  supply  as  far  as  possi- 
ble the  place  of  capital  by  combin- 
ation and  an  exchange  of  labour. 
And  let  those  who  feel  with  me  that 
the  operative  has  need  to  be  sustained 
in  this  effort  to  rescue  himself  from 
his  present  thraldom,  and  that  all 
who,  wittingly  or  unwittingly,  have 
contributed  to  bring  him  into  that 
thraldom,  lie  under  the  deepest 
responsibility  towards  him, — let  all 
•such  now  contribute  their  counsel, 
their  funds,  their  custom,  to  further 
his  deliverance.* 

Even  though  it  should  not  be  by 
aiding  the  formation  of  operative 
partnerships,  let  it  be  by  promoting 
these  'protective  unions'  of  the 
United  States,  of  which  the  '  People's 
Mill'  offers  an  example,  whereby 
the  operative  classes  may  be  en- 
abled by  combination  to  purchase 
their  provisions  and  the  raw  ma- 
terials of  their  labour  at  whole- 
sale prices,  and  so  avoid  the  ex- 
tortion of  the  hucksters  and  cheap 
provision  shops.  Even  though  it 
should  not  be  by  the  formation  of 
protective  unions,  let  it  be  by  that 
of  labour  marts  or  exchanges,  under 

S roper  regulations,  and  which  might 
e  usefully  annexed  to  model  lodging- 
houses,  as  proposed  in  France,  with 
reference  to  the  analogous  CitSs 
Ouvrieres,  to  replace  those  fatal 
houses  of  call  and  pot-house  reckon- 
ings, which  are  shewn,  in  a  late 
letter  respecting  the  condition  of  the 
tailors,  to  be  the  ruin  of  so  many  work- 
men ;  or  again,  of  permanent  bazaars 
or  shops,  where  the  produce  of  the 
workman's  labour  may  be  sold  at  a 
price  which  shall  fairly  remunerate 


him,  and  defray  the  outgoings,  with- 
out seeking  a  further  profit.  And  even 
apart  from  such  attempts  of  associa- 
tive benevolence,  let  us  endeavour, 
every  one  of  us,  to  conquer  the 
mammon-worship  in  our  own  hearts, 
which  has  transformed  for  so  many 
the  idea  of  cheapness  into  a  very 
article  of  faith,  which  so  often  tempts 
even  the  calmest  to  make  his  own 
small  profit  out  of  some  'tremendous 
sacrifice ;'  let  us  endeavour  to  ascer- 
tain who  are  the  fair-dealing  and 
'honourable'  tradesmen,  and  deal 
with  such ;  or  still  better,  to  find 
out  the  individual  operative,  and 
employ  him  directly,  with  the  firm 
purpose  of  *  doing  unto  others  as  we 
would  be  done  by,'  of  not  seeking  to 
drive  a  bargain  with  improvidence 
or  want.  What  if  we  are  cheated 
sometimes — often  ?  These  men  and 
women  have  been  defrauded  for 
years  of  the  due  reward  of  their 
labour ;  and  we  have  helped  to  de- 
fraud them.  Surely,  surely,  long 
ere  these  their  cries  pierced  the  thick 
deafness  of  our  sloth  and  self-love, 
they  had  entered  the  ears  of  the 
Lord  of  Sabaoth ! 

But  let  us  be  deaf  no  longer. 
Let  every  sect  and  creed  enter  into 
friendly  competition  for  improving 
the  condition  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land. Let  the  Church  especially 
put  forth  all  her  strength  to  grapple 
with  the  hundred-headed  evil.  She 
has  been  supine  far  too  long.  As  I 
look  upon  her  benefices  and  episcopal 
sees,  upon  her  deacons,  her  priests, 
and  her  bishops,  I  seem  to  see  the 
skeleton  of  a  great  army,  the  battle- 
field of  a  holy  warfare ;  all  the 
strongholds  are  occupied— officers  to 
command  them  there  are  plenty, 
but  the  privates  are  nowhere,  or 
fighting  on  their  own  account.  What 
are  all  our  religious  societies,  but 
irregular  partizans,  guerilla  bands, 
ill-armed  and  ill-disciplined,  too  often 
unscrupulous  in  their  means  of  war- 
fare? Let  the  parish  on  the  one 
hand  cease  to  be  a  mere  'geogra- 
phical expression'  (to  adopt  the 
Austrian's  insolent  language  about 
Italy);  let  it  become  a  centre  of 


*  The  formation  of  such  operative  partnerships  might  probably  be  greatly  assisted 
by  some  special  law,  such  as  relate  to  friendly  societies,  savings1  banks,  building 
societies,  and  loan  societies,— the  last-named  associations  for  the  most  part  wholly 
anworthy  of  the  privilege.  But  the  whole  law  of  partnership  in  England  stands  in 
seed  of  enlargement  and  reform. 
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radiating  life ;  let  it  be  no  more  for 
the  working  classes  a  mere  dispenser 
of  legal  relief,  bat  the  source  and 
focus  of  all  local  action ;  let  the 
poor  be  no  more  helped  tit  their 
poverty  but  helped  out  of  it,— by 
parochial  lodging-houses,  parochial 
baths  and  wash-houses,  savings' - 
banks,  friendly  meetings  between  class 
and  class,  and  every  other  institution 
which  can  be  brought  within  the 
compass  of  parochial  efforts  and 
parochial  control.  On  the  other 
band,  let  all  these  scattered  seeds  of 
Catholicity,  which  the  huge  landslip 
of  the  sixteenth  century  has  buried  far 
underground,  be  set  free  to  vegetate 
once  more  by  a  deeper  labour  of  the 
plough,  and  we  shall  see  them  from 
our  lighter  and  richer  Protestant 
soil,  casting  forth  shoots  far  healthier 
and  more  vigorous  than  even  the 
rankest  growths  which  have  yet 
pierced  the  thick  clay  of  Romanism. 
Let  the  Protestant  orders  of  both 
sexes,  bound  by  no  vows,  go  forth 
in  joyful  self-devotion  to  battle  with 
the  wretchedness  and  the  vice  of 
England.  The  Training  Institution 
for  Nurses  in'Fitzroy  Square,  Mrs. 
Fry's  or  Miss  Sellon's  Sisters  of 
Mercy,  are  but  the  merest  germs  of 
future  religious  Socialism.  The  care 
of  the  sick,  the  reformation  of  the 
prisoner,  the  government  of  the 
adult  pauper,  the  training  of  the 
pauper  child,  are  all  works  which,  I 
am  firmly  convinced,  can  never  be 
adequately  performed  either  by  mere 
mercenary  labour  or  skill  or  by  so- 
litary self-devotion,  but  which  re- 
quire both  a  special  and  religious 
vocation  in  the  individual,  and  the 
support  and  comfort  of  an  organised 
fellowship.  We  must  have  Orders 
of  nurses,  Orders  of  prison  atten- 
dants, Orders  of  workhouse  masters, 
workhouse      matrons,      workhouse 


teachers,  perhaps  parish  surgeons, 
— bodies  of  men  and  women  that 
shall  shew  forth  in  its  purity  the 
essential  communism  of  the  Church, 
and  leaven  the  whole  of  society  with 
a  spirit  of  self-devoted  industry.  Let 
such  a  spirit  once  go  abroad,  let  it 
raise  labour  to  the  rank  of  a  sacred 
duty,  the  holier  in  proportion  to  its 
very  arduousness  and  repulsiveness, 
and  the  word  'Penitentiary'  will  no 
more  be  a  shameful  lie,  nor  the  word 
4  Workhouse*  a  promise  unfulfilled ; 
our  wastes  will  be  cultivated,  onr 
marshes  drained;  the  soil  shall  no 
more  be  robbed  of  its  rniitfulneas  by 
wasteful  cultivation,  nor  neglected 
by  slothful  ignorance ;  our  polluted 
rivers  shall  no  more  bear  away  to 
the  sea  the  exhaustless  wealth  of  the 
sewage  of  our  towns,  nor  our  atmo- 
sphere grow  thick  with  the  wasted 
carbon  of  our  smoke;  the  well- 
drained  houses  of  our  air  streets 
shall  no  more  breed  fever  and 
pestilence,  sweeping  away  children, 
shattering  the  frames  of  the  adult, 
already  weakened  by  starvation 
wages ;  feelings  of  mutual  sacrifice, 
confidence,  and  love,  will  gradually 
supplant  those  feelings  of  mutual 
encroachment,  of  mutual  distrust  and 
hatred,  which  now  estrange  class  from 
class,  and  man  from  man ;  the  very- 
word  *  Society'  will  seem  too  foreign 
and  merchant-like  to  express  the 
mutual  relations  of  Englishmen,  and 
in  good  old  Saxon  phrase,  used  of 
yore  for  kingdoms  as  for  republics, 
England  will  be  truly  one  Common- 
wealth and  one  Church. 

Do  these  words  seem  visionary  and 
ideal  ?  Would  it  not  be  better  any- 
how to  try  how  nearly  we  can  realise 
them,  than  to  measure  bow  far  we 
fall  short  of  the  promise  they  hold 
out,  as  an  excuse  for  folding  our 
arms  and  doing  nothing  ? 

J.  T. 
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ABROAD  river,  bright  and  clear 
as  glass,  lay  sleeping  in  the  sun. 
Its  shores,  miles  apart,  dipped  with 
many  a  bold  headland,  abrupt  slope, 
and  rocky  steep  into  the  blue  water, 
while  several  islands,  some  small 
and  picturesque,  and  others  great 
and  lofty,  divided  the  expanse  and 
rendered  the  course  of  the  stream 
indefinite  to  the  eye  in  its  range 
above  and  below. 

It  was  a  beautiful  and  yet  a  solemn 
scene.  Every  portion  of  the  grand 
amphitheatre  of  heights,  save  only 
the  face  of  some  perpendicular  cliff, 
was  covered  with  the  primeval  forest, 
and  above  these  could  be  descried 
the  fringed  outlines  of  more  distant 
ridges,  blue  and  indistinct  in  the 
glare  of  noonday.  It  was  a  solitude 
vast  and  profound,  looking  with  its 
mighty  flood,  its  verdant  woodlands 
and  azure  sky,  as  peaceful  and  im- 
maculate as  a  newly-created  world. 

In  the  midst  of  this  spacious  river, 
propelled  slowly  by  oars  against  the 
current,  was  a  large  boat  deeply 
laden,  and  towing  an  empty  canoe  of 
birch  bark,  which  slid  lightly  over 
the  surface,  and  scarcely  left  a  ripple 
in  its  course.  Within  the  larger 
vessel  were  six  grown  persons  (three 
of  either  sex)  and  several  children. 
The  men,  athletic  and  sun -em- 
browned, in  loose  frocks  of  coarse 
woollen  homespun,  and  straw  hats, 
were  stamped  with  the  physiognomy 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  frank 
bearing  of  rangers,  while  their  com- 
panions, clothed  in  garments  equally 
rude  and  serviceable,  shewed  by  the 
dark  hue  of  their  smooth  and  not 
uncomely  faces,  that  they  had  borne 
already  no  slight  share  of  the  toil 
and  exposure  incident  to  an  emi- 
grant's lot. 

The  riter  was  the  Kennebecasis, 
an  Indian  name  signifying  '  The 
small  river  of  many  streams;*  not 
that  it  was  really  so  compared  with 
the  other  tributaries  of  the  St.  John, 
that  grand  artery  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, whose  first  and  greatest  con- 
uent  it  was ;  but  only  in  contradis- 


tinction to  that  called  the  Kennebec, 
a  more  extensive  river  in  the  State 
of  Maine. 

The  lonely  wayfarers  were  one  of 
those  families  of  Loyalists  that,  upon 
the  close  of  the  revolutionary  strug- 
gle in  the  North  American  provinces 
in  1784,  relinquished  property,  con- 
nexions, and  interests,  and  left  their 
homes  in  New  England;  preferring 
rather  to  undergo  fresh  privations  in 
the  wilds  of  Acadia,*  than  forswear 
allegiance  to  the  British  Crown. 

The  little  band  had  only  that 
morning  left  Parr  Town,  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  John,  about 
eight  miles  below,  and  were  en  routs 
in  search  of  a  new  home.  It  con- 
sisted of  the  father  and  acknow- 
ledged leader,  Captain  Jacob  Dacre, 
a  resolute  and  vigorous  provincial 
officer,  with  grey  hair,  who  had 
fought  and  bled  for  his  king  through- 
out the  recent  troubles ;  a  tall 
ruddy-cheeked  woman,  to  whom  he 
had  lately  been  espoused,  after  living 
a  widower  for  some  years,  together 
with  a  son  and  daughter  by  his  first 
wife,  with  their  respective  partners 
and  offspring.  They  were  all  em- 
bued  with  the  same  ardent  affection 
for  the  institutions  of  the  mother- 
country,  and  were  prepared  with 
cheerful  hearts  to  share  the  fortunes 
of  the  faithful  colonists  in  this  re- 
mote but  unalienated  land. 

Hie  hardy  pioneers  plied  their 
oars  hour  after  hour,  opening  ever, 
as  they  advanced,  some  new  reach  in 
the  romantic  river,  and  hailing  with 
enthusiasm  the  bright  prospects,  each 
more  gorgeous  than  the  last,  that 
came  successively  into  view.  Betimes 
also,  the  women  would  make  their 
husbands  exchange  places  with  them, 
and  take  a  spell  at  rowing,  for  they 
were  robust  and  active,  and  would 
lend  a  helping  hand  to  the  rougher 
sex,  where  a  town -bred  female  would 
have  proved  a  useless  clog.  Neces- 
sity and  stern  trials  had  driven  out 
false  delicacy  from  their  hearts,  and 
made  them  what  they  were,— fitting 
mates  and  mothers  of  a  race  destined 


*  Or  Acadie ; — the  French  name  of  Nova  Scotia,  which  at  tins  time  comprised 
also  the  adjoining  province  of  New  Brunswick. 
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within  a  short  period  to  convert  that 
wild  solitude  into  a  busy  and  enter- 
prizing  colony. 

As  the  boat  ascended  the  stream 
insensibly  diminished,  until  at  the 
approach  of  evening  the  travellers 
found  themselves  in  a  narrow  water- 
way, bordered  by  natural  lawns  and 
wild  meadows  that  skirted  a  moun- 
tain ridge  close  on  the  left,  and 
intersected  by  alluvial  islands  covered 
with  foliage  in  the  wildest  profusion. 
On  one  of  these  low  patches  of  land 
they  kindled  a  fire  and  cooked  their 
suppers;  after  which,  plucking  young 
boughs  from  the  fragrant  silver  fir, 
they  laid  them  on  the  ground,  spread 
a  few  blankets  and  coverlets  thereon, 
and  erected  over  all  an  old  sail,  in  the 
form  of  a  shed,  with  the  oars  and  a 
few  poles.  Under  this  they  slept. 
Not,  however,  until  Jacob,  the  patri- 
arch, had  read  aloud  out  of  a  well- 
worn  Bible  which  he  took  from  a 
tarpaulin  bag,  and  kneeling  bare- 
headed around  him,  his  little  flock 
sang  their  evening  hymn  to  that 
Being  in  whom  they  confided  for 
protection  and  success  in  this  their 
bold  adventure  from  the  living 
world. 

The  ensuing  day,  the  boat  with  its 
precious  freight  pursued  the  course 
of  the  beautiful  river,  but  with 
hourly- increasing  difficulty,  for  the 
channel  began  to  be  obstructed  by 
shallows,  rapids,  and  arboreaux,  or 
barriers  of  dead  trees,  through  which 
a  passage  had  to  be  cleared  by  means 
of  the  canoe  and  their  chopping  axes, 
before  the  heavy  boat  could  pass. 
The  progress  was  therefore  retarded, 
and  it  was  not  until  noon  on  the 
third  day  that  they  arrived  at  a 
place  where  the  river  divided  into 
two  branches,  and  formed  a  rich 
delta  at  the  commencement  of  an 
extensive  valley,  the  alluvial  plains 
and  undulating  slopes  of  which  were 
clothed  with  a  huge  growth  of  elm, 
maple,  butternut,  and  oak ;  denoting 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  present- 
ing altogether  a  most  attractive  pic- 
ture of  luxuriance  and  repose. 

'This,  with  God's  blessing,  shall 
be  our  new  location,*  exclaimed  Cap- 
tain Dacre,  lifting  his  hat  devoutly 
as  he  spoke.  *  Didst  ever  see  a  more 
likely  spot  for  a  plant,  boys  P' 

4  No,  father,  by  King  George !  not 
ever  in  New  England,'  replied'  the 
son,  with  conviction. 


4  And  see,'  added  his  wife,  pointing 
to  an  open  glade  on  the  border  of 
the  little  branch  they  were  ascend- 
ing, 'there's  a  place  all  ready  to 
build  upon.  I  will  have  that  for 
my  shanty,  Grace.  We  won't  need 
to  fell  a  single  tree  from  before  it ; 
and  it  faces  the  pretty  island.' 

'  And  my  wigwam,  dame  Patience,' 
replied  the  daughter,  with  a  laugh, 
'  shall  stand  here,  close  by  the  bank ; 
so  I  can  catch  trouts  from  the  win- 
dows.' 

'Very  well,'  observed  the  Cap- 
tain's wife ;  '  you  have  taken  the  first 
choice,  but  look  yonder;'  and  she 
indicated  a  wooded  knoll  in  the  rear, 
*  mine  shall  stand  there.  It  will 
overlook  the  settlement,  as  befitting 
the  Squire's ;  and  then  we  can  keep 
you  young  folk  in  order.' 

'Bravo,  Annie!'  shouted  Jacob 
Dacre,  as  he  stepped  ashore,  'thou 
beest  a  real  plucky  woman.  But  we 
won't  fight  about  camping -ground 
I  reckon — there  is  room  enough  and 
to  spare  for  us  all  here.' 

And  with  many  a  good-humoured 
sally  and  lusty  whoop,  that  rang  in 
peals  over  the  solitary  valley,  the 
self-exiled  Loyalists  disembarked  on 
that  virgin  sward,  and  took  pos- 
session of  their  future  homes.  The 
little  store  of  property  was  soon 
landed,  for  it  comprised  only  a 
few  indispensables,  among  which 
were  farming  implements,  salt  pro- 
vision, and  guns.  But  the  grand 
weapon  of  all,  with  the  aid  of  which 
they  could  mainly  hope  to  conquer 
the  wilderness,  was  the  backwoods- 
man's axe.  This  each  male  clenched 
with  a  simultaneous  impulse,  eager 
to  begin  the  fight,  and  for  a  fortnight 
after  their  arrival  the  sharp  sound 
of  chopping  scarcely  ceased  in  the 
vicinity,  accompanied,  at  intervals, 
by  a  splintering  crash,  as  some  tall 
monarch  of  the  woods  stooped  its 
leafy  crest  and  fell  thundering  to  the 
ground. 

Gradually,  also,  three  square  en- 
closures, formed  of  unhewn  pine- 
loss  laid  horizontally  one  over  the 
other,  and  notched  at  the  ends,  arose 
in  the  grove.  These  being  pierced 
at  length  with  doors  and  windows, 
and  roofed  in  with  pine  bark,  assumed 
the  character  of  habitations.  Then 
chimneys  were  added  of  rough  stones 
cemented  with  clay,  the  crevices  be- 
tween the  logs  filled  with  moss,  and 
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-when  the  interior  was  partitioned  off 
into  dormitories,  the  embryo  village 
was  complete ;  presenting  an  assem- 
blage as  rustic  and  primitive  as  the 
most  unsophisticated  could  desire. 

4  Stop/  said  Jacob  Dacre,  as.  he 
surveyed  the  work  with  folded  arms ; 
&  there  is  one  thing  wanting  to  finish 
the  job.  Bring  me  the  axe,  Annie.' 
And  taking  the  implement  from  his 
wife,  he  went  into  the  forest. 

In  a  short  time  he  returned,  bear- 
ing with  him  a  long  straight  pole. 
This  he  peeled,  capped,  and  mounted 
with  a  tackle- block  and  halliards; 
then  setting  it  up  at  the  side  of  his 
door,  he  called  the  little  community 
together. 

'  My  children,'  said  he, '  after  God 
we  have  another  master  and  sovereign 
whom  it  becomes  us  to  honour.  The 
ground  we  stand  upon  is  British, 
and  we  only  hold  it  in  trust  for  the 
crown.  Heaven  confound  all  rebels 
and  preserve  the  king !' 

As  he  uttered  the  sentiment  the 
stanch  colonist  hoisted  a  ship's  ensign 
to  the  top  of  his  flag-staff,  and  while 
the  crimson  folds  opened  out  in  the 
upper  current  of  air,  and  displayed 
the  national  cross  for  the  first  time 
in  that  valley,  every  head  was  bared, 
and  men,  women,  and  children,  united 
in  a  hearty  cheer. 

Prosperity  smiled  upon  the  efforts 
of  the  Loyalists.  In  due  time  suffi- 
cient land  was  cleared  to  provide  for 
their  immediate  wants,  and  as  soon 
as  the  felled  timber  could  be  piled 
and  burned,  potatoes,  wheat,  maize, 
and  other  grain,  were  sown  among 
the  stumps,  and  in  the  wild  meadows, 
which  germinated  rapidly  in  the 
dark,  loamy  soil.  And  while  their 
first  crop  was  maturing  in  the  warm 
atmosphere,  the  sturdy  settlers,  who 
were  expert  trappers  and  trailers, 
took  their  guns  and  went  hunting 
on  the  neighbouring  hills. 

From  these  expeditions  they  were 
sure  to  bring  in  either  a  deer,  moose, 
or  carriboo,  and  sometimes  a  bear. 
But  all  were  acceptable,  as  an*  addi- 
tion to  their  stock;  for  they  con- 
verted the  flesh  into  food,  both 
smoked,  salted,  and  dried,  and  the 
skins  into  mocassins,  frocks,  harness, 
mittens,  and  snow-shoe  nettings 
(babish) — the  three  last  in  readiness 
for  the  winter. 

It  may  be  asked  where  the  salt 
was  procured?  That  is  soon  ex- 
plained.   Jacob  one  day  chanced  to 


mention  his  want  of  that  valuable 
article  to  an  Indian  acquaintance, 
who  hunted  in  the  vicinity,  when 
the  latter  made  a  sudden  gesture,  and 
told  him  to  follow.  They  had  not 
gone  far  up  the  valley  when  the  son 
of  the  forest  stooped  down,  dipped  a 
bark  cup  in  a  little  spring,  and  held 
it  to  his  companion,  saying,  '  Drink, 
brother.'  The  astonishment  of 
Jacob  was  very  great  when  he  found 
that  the  draught  was  a  strong  brine, 
and  availing  himself  of  the  discovery, 
he  obtained  afterwards,  by  simple 
evaporation  of  the  water,  as  much  of 
the  very  finest  salt  as  he  required. 

Hunters  belonging  to  the  Micmac 
and  Milicete  tribes  visited  occasionally 
the  cabins  in  Dacre  vale,  in  their 
passage  to  and  fro,  but  never  toge- 
ther :  for  the  former  tribe  occupied, 
by  right  of  conquest,  the  country 
bordering  on  the  coasts  of  La  Bate 
Frangaise  and  the  lower  St.  John; 
while  the  latter  held  the  wild  region 
through  which  it  winds  in  its  upper 
course,  and  kept  proudly  aloof  from 
neighbours  who  were  once  their  most 
inveterate  foes. 

In  their  rambles  the  whites  would 
often  come  upon  a  birchen  tent  en- 
sconced in  some  quiet  glade,  but  they 
stood  on  friendly  terms  with  both 
nations,  and  mingled  with  their  war- 
like allies  without  distrust.  When 
they  first  ascended  the  stream  in 
their  canoes,  after  the  arrival  of  the 
Loyalists,  the  red  men  would  gaze  at 
the  intruders  with  wonder  and  grave 
thought  depicted  in  their  faces,  but 
after  awhile  their  reserve  wore  away, 
and  they  deigned  to  approach  and 
even  to  assist  those  who  had  come 
peacefully  into  their  haunts,  and 
Drought  with  them  the  habitudes  of 
a  strange  land. 

From  the  time  that  they  smoked 
together  under  the  roof  of  Jacob, 
the  Indians  regarded  themselves  as 
the  patrons  of  the  English  family, 
and  often  when  scarcity  threatened, 
the  latter  were  rejoiced  by  an  ample 
present  of  game  from  their  generous 
brethren  of  the  forest,  which  was 
believed,  however,  to  be  purely  un- 
premeditated. They  little  thought 
that  their  wants  had  been  foreseen, 
and  that  the  simple-minded  natives 
had  toiled  day  after  day  in  seeking  a 
supply  for,  as  they  called  them, 
'  those  poor,  lonesome  people  who 
had  strayed  from  their,  homes.' 

The  winter  set  in,  the  stern  nor* 
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thern  winter,  sealing  up  the  water* 
courses,  sod  hiding  the  log-huts  in 
snow.  But  this  was  a  glorious  op- 
portunity for  the  settlers,  who  packed 
the  latter  well  against  the  pine  walla 
to  keep  the  inside  warm ;  drove  up 
oxen,  cows,  and  sheep,  on  the  frozen 
highways,  from  the  sea  coasts  to  their 
very  doors ;  and  blazed  roads  through 
the  woods,  by  chipping  the  bark  off 
the  trees  occasionally  in  the  direction 
required — a  work  of  easy  accom- 
plishment then,  for  the  tangled 
undergrowth  was  buried  in  the  snow ; 
and  over  this  they  walked  at  lightly 
as  birds  on  their  broad  snow-shoes. 

Never  for  an  hour  were  they  idle 
while  the  daylight  lasted.  Some- 
times they  set  rabbit-snares,  and 
dead-falls  for  bears;  sometimes  the 
sable-traps  which  they  set,  fifty  or 
a  hundred  in  a  line,  to  catch  that 
wary  and  valuable  little  animal,  had 
to  be  visited  or  dug  out  from  the 
snow.  Sometimes,  also,  an  Indian 
comrade  would  call  to  say  that 
he  had  found  a  moose-yard,  or  win- 
ter pen,  in  which  those  creatures 
assemble;  and  then  they  would  be 
off,  hot  foot,  with  their  tobaugan*,  to 
the  hills,  and  stay  away  for  days, 
surprising  and  running  .  the  game 
down.  Nothing  came  amiss  to  them, 
for  necessity  is  the  mother  of  in- 
vention; and  they  were  carpenters, 
upholsterers,  wheelwrights,  black- 
smiths, and  teamsters  by  turns.  They 
did  a  little  in  the  fisherman's  line 
also,  through  holes  cut  in  the  ice  of 
the  valley  brook,  out  of  which  they 
brought  magnificent  trout,  and  oc- 
casionally a  golden  salmon,  trans- 
fixed by  an  Indian  spear.  From 
time  to  time  one  of  them  would  yoke 
the  oxen  to  the  sled  and  drive  down 
to  Parr  Town,*  to  procure  whatever 
little  necessary  their  limited  means 
could  afford  or  the  place  supply. 

Neither  was  the  female  part  of  the 
establishment  less  thrifty  of  the  time 
passed  within  doors,  for  besides  the 
important  duties  of  the  culinary  and 
dairy  department  to  attend  to,  there 
was  yarn  to  spin,  cloth  to  weave; 
there  were  furs  to  dress,  and  clothes 
to  make;  and  more  than  all,  a 
number  of  unruly  urchins  to  keep 
in  subjection. 

The  spring  opened  at  length,  the 
bright  and  sunny  Spring.  That 
churlish  old  fellow  Winter  tried  his 


best  to  drive  her  back,  but  it  would 
not  do,  for  the  nymph  triumphed 
over  him  with  a  smile.  What  a 
smile  it  was !  It  burst  his  ice-chains, 
dissolved  his  snows,  and  made  bods, 
and  flowers,  and  winged  life  burst 
forth  everywhere  in  the  forest. 

Yet  the  fairest  flower  she  brought 
first  saw  the  light  in  the  cabin  of 
Jacob  Dacre. 

This  was  a  little  girl  with  which 
his  young  wife  presented  him  at 
this  time,  to  the  delight  of  the  kin- 
dred community,  who  welcomed  her 
as  a  good  omen,  and  lavished  upon 
the  small  blue -eyed  stranger  those 
endearments  and  attentions  which 
are  ever  the  dues  of  the  first-born  of 
a  settlement  in  the  West. 

But  old  Jacob,  how  he  doted  on 
the  child!  She  was  his  last,  the 
child  of  his  age.  She  came  to  him 
like  a  pure  angel,  robed  in  the  inno- 
cence of  heaven,  to  gladden  his  fire- 
side in  that  remote  land.  He  would 
gaze  upon  her  tor  hours,  as  she  lay 
steeping  unconsciously  in  her  cradle, 
wondering  all  the  while — whimsical 
fancy  as  it  was — bow  so  fair  a  skin 
and  so  beautiful  a  creature  could  be 
born  out  of  England. 

And  when  Annie  (for  she  was 
named  after  her  mother)  was  old 
enough  to  accompany  him  in  his 
labours  about  the  farm,  and  to  sit  on 
his  knee  and  talk  to  him  as  he  smoked 
in  the  twilight  under  a  great  butter- 
nut-tree that  stood  before  the  door, 
how  happy  he  was !  It  was,  in  truth, 
a  pleasant  sight  to  see  the  laughing 
child  shake  her  curly  head,  telling 
her  father  to  take  care  or  she  would 
fly  away  some  day  when  he  called  her 
his  4  bright  blue  bird,'  which  he  was 
wont  to  do.  It  was  very  touching,  also, 
to  behold  her  an  hour  later  nestled 
like  a  rosebud  asleep  on  his  breast. 

At  such  times  Jacob  would  often 
indulge  in  a  fond  reverie,  and  build 
all  sorts  of  aerial  castles  for  his  little 
pet.  Then  would  he  calculate  to  a 
fraction  what  he  should  be  worth  by 
the  time  she  came  of  age,  picture  to 
himself  the  importance  her  dower 
and  beauty  would  command  in  the 
settlement,  the  exact  sort  of  person 
he  would  select  as  a  worthy  inheritor 
of  the  double  treasure,  and,  in  short, 
turn  over  in  his  mind  a  thousand 
plans  for  the  future  advantage  of  his 
darling  Annie. 


*  The  present  city  of  St.  John. 
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In  the  meantime  the  yean  crept 

S\  and  many  changes  occurred.  The 
ree  log- hate  had  given  place  to 
more  commodious  and  showy  struc- 
ture, and  stood  as  barns  humbly  in 
the  rear.  Other  settlers  also,  enticed 
by  the  fertility  of  the  valley,  took 
up  tracts  on  the  borders  of  the  two 
streams,  which  traversed,  as  it  were, 
two  separate  vales,  divided  by  a 
range  of  hills. 

Among  these  were  Loyalists,  Re- 
fugees (or  such  as  had  left  New  Eng- 
land at  the  first  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution),  Dutch  soldiers,  and 
French  Acadians.  But  they  lived 
peacefully  together,  and  forgot  all 
party  distinctions,  like  sensible  men 
whose  business  was  to  cultivate  the 
ground. 

In  the  absence  of  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel,  Jacob,  the  patriarch,  per- 
formed divine  service  for  them  on  the 
Sabbath  in  the  great  parlour  of  his 
mansion,  and  under  the  auspices  of 
the  British  flag,  which,  with  religious 
punctuality,  he  never  failed  to  hoist 
above  his  roof  on  that  day,  where  it 
could  be  seen  to  the  limits  of  the 
straggling  farms  of  the  vale. 

There  were  three  grand  epochs 
from  whence  they  dated,  and  to 
which  a  constant  reference  was  made 
in  their  daily  affairs.  Such  or  such 
a  thing  was  said  to  have  occurred 
*  in  the  year  Annie  Dacre  was  born,' 
or '  the  winter  after  Alex  the  French 
girl  was  married,'  or  '  the  spring  be- 
fore Indian  Sabatis  died.' 

There  were,  moreover,  some  mourn* 
ful  episodes  in  their  history  which 
served  also  as  chronological  data,  and 
cast  deep  distress  for  a  time  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  Dacre  Valley. 

One  winter  set  in  so  unexpectedly, 
that  nearly  all  their  crops  were  frozen 
in  the  ground.  Another  winter  was 
so  protracted,  that  part  of  their  stock 
of  cattle  famished  for  want  of  food, 
and  they  were  obliged  to  kill  and 
make  use  of  the  remainder  to  prevent 
a  total  loss.  A  child,  also,  was 
drowned  in  the  river  by  breaking 
the  ice ;  and  an  aged  Puritan,  called 
Fight -the- good-Faith  Vail,  crushed 
to  death  while  felling  a  tree. 

These  graves  were  the  only  two 
yet  visible  in  the  small  enclosure  set 
apart  forthe  resting-place  of  the  dead, 
and  the  villagers  would  often  visit 
them  to  see  that  tbey  were  undis- 
turbed, and  muse  long  and  thought- 


fully over  them  in  the  shadow  of 
the  trees.  They  appeared  to  take 
an  absorbing  interest  in  those  graves. 
They  replaced  the  turf  carefully  over 
them  after  the  snows  were  melted. 
They  took  their  little  ones  to  shew 
them  the  solemn  place  where  the 
drowned  boy  lay,  and  explained  to 
them  the  nature  and  morality  of 
death.  They  had  acquired  an  un- 
alienable tie  to  the  soil  now,  for  go 
where  they  might  over  the  wide 
world  there  was  one  spot  still  sacred 
to  their  hearts — that  in  which  kindred 
were  buried. 

Annie  had  reached  her  fourth 
birthday,  and  a  pretty,  healthy- 
looking  creature  she  was,  and  espe- 
cially remarkable  for  presenting  that 
rare  combination,  black  hair  and 
blue  eyes.  Old  Jacob,  in  his  pecu- 
liar vein,  said  that  one  was  America 
and  the  other  England,  and  Annie 
proved  how  well  die  two  could  agree. 
But  Annie  would  shake  her  head 
and  laugh  at  this,  calling  her  father 
'  a  silly  man.' 

One  day  after  dinner,  instead  of 
accompanying  him  as  usual  into  the 
fields,  the  child  kissed  her  father, 
and  with  a  small  basket  of  Indian 
manufacture  in  her  hand  went  skip- 
ping along  as  merrily  as  a  wild  bird 
among  the  stumps  and  raspberry 
thickets  along  the  borders  of  the  clear- 
ing. Her  mother  looked  out  from  time 
to  time  and  could  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  little  straw  hat  among  the  leaves, 
hut  called  away  by  her  domestic 
duties  at  length  she  took  no  further 
heed  of  the  loiterer,  believing  that 
after  picking  a  few  berries  she  would 
join  her  father  and  return  with  him 
in  the  evening  as  usual.  What  was 
her  astonishment,  therefore,  when 
her  husband  came  home  alone. 

*  Why,  where  is  Annie  ?'  she  ex- 
claimed. 

'What!  is  she  not  within?'  he 
asked,  with  a  face  of  blank  amaze- 
ment, and  rooted  to  the  threshold  on 
which  he  stood. 

( No,'  was  the  reply ;  '  nor  has  she 
been  since  dinner-time,  when  she  went 
a-raspberrying  in  the  bushes  beside 
the  woods.' 

4 Gracious  Lord!'  muttered  the 
father,  with  a  deep  cadence  like  a 
groan;  and,  possessed  by  a  sudden 
frenzy  of  alarm,  he  ran  across  the 
open  fields  with  breathless  speed,  and 
explored  along  the  line  of  thicket 
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that  bordered  the  farm-clearing,  call- 
ing repeatedly  the  name  of  his  fa- 
vourite, but  in  vain.  The  forest  echo 
alone  replied  to  his  eager  accents  and 
with  a  tone  of  mockery  that  pierced 
his  soul.  The  old  soldier's  blood 
seemed  for  a  moment  to  gather  and 
congeal  in  his  breast,  and  his  limbs 
to  become  paralyzed;  by  this  time, 
too,  his  wife  had  joined  him,  weeping 
and  shrieking,  'Annie!  Annie!'  as 
she  came  along. 

'  Back,  wife !'  shouted  Jacob,  with 
sudden  vehemence;  'the  child  has 
strayed  into  the  woods.  Run,  run, 
in  Heaven's  name!  Run  to  Grace 
and  Leonard's;  tell  them  to  send 
somebody,  with  all  haste,  to  Bar- 
barie's  and  Cougle's,  on  the  Salmon 
River,  and  to  the  Ingin  camp  below, 
while  I  go  up  stream  to  raise  the 
valley.  Bid  them  bring  torches, 
guns,  and  horns :  dost  hear?  Straight- 
way, for  the  night  is  setting  in  fast, 
and  Annie  is— lost !' 

Before  that  last  word  was  uttered 
the  mother  was  already  half  way  to 
her  step-daughter's  farm,  and  it 
reached  her  ear  like  a  wail  of  despair. 

In  a  brief  space  of  time  a  strong 
body  of  men,  most  of  them  sol- 
diers of  the  Revolution,  and  all  well 
skilled  in  wood-craft,  gathered  at  the 
house  of  the  Squire ;  a  term  of  re- 
spect universally  applied  to  Captain 
Dacre,  as  the  founder  and  magistrate 
of  the  settlement.  These  being 
speedily  equipped  and  divided  into 
several  parties,  struck  into  the  woods 
in  different  directions  to  search  for 
the  missing  child. 

The  mother  spent  that  night  in  the 
open  air,  listening,  with  painful  in- 
tensity, to  the  frequent  reports  of 
fire-arms,  and  the  long  wailing  notes 
of  the  conchs  and  bugle-calls  that 
came  from  the  depths  of  the  forest. 
These  signals  grew  fainter,  however, 
as  the  night  elapsed,  and  the  last 
indication  of  the  exploring  bands  was 
the  light  of  a  pine-torch  that  shone 
for  an  instant  like  a  star  on  the  brow 
of  a  distant  hill,  and  disappeared. 
Then  her  heart  sank  within  her,  and 
she  went  into  the  house  and  prayed. 

Hour  after  hour  next  day  the 
several  parties  came  in :  they  had 
obtained  no  signs  of  the  child.  They 
took  but  a  slight  rest,  replenished 
their  packs  with  provisions,  their 
horns  with  powder,  and  started  once 
more  into  the  woods. 


Long  after  his  party,  and  late  in  the 
evening,  Jacob  returned, — his  clothe? 
torn,  his  face  scratched  and  haggard, 
his  head  without  its  covering.  His 
wife  looked  at  him  —  their  eyes  met 
—  it  was  enough.  The  woman  hid 
her  face  with  a  cry — Annie  was  lost ! 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe 
the  sensation  this  event  produced  in 
the  small  community.  Nor  is  it  easy 
for  one  unacquainted  with  the  life  of 
an  emigrant  to  appreciate  fully  the 
terror  associated  in  his  mind  with  a 
casualty  to  which  the  exigencies  of 
his  position  render  him  peculiarly 
liable. 

A  lumberman  will  go  but  a  few- 
paces  from  his  camp,  turn  round 
among  the  trees,  and  be  no  more  able 
to  reach  it  again  without  learning  its 
direction  by  whooping  or  having 
some  mark  to  guide  him,  than  a 
mariner  can  steer  north  or  south  in 
a  fog  without  a  compass  to  point  out 
his  course.  A  settler  venturing  be- 
yond a  blazed  line  in  search  of  some 
particular  wood,  will  get  bewildered 
and  miss  his  way,  and  wander  day 
after  day  distracted,  famishing,  and 
at  random.  Should  he  ever  recover 
the  track  and  present  himself  to  bis 
despairing  family,  like  one  risen  from 
the  grave,  he  can  tell  you  what  it  is 
to  be  lost ;  to  wander  like  a  drunken 
man  in  an  endless  circle,  to  come  with 
wild  joy  upon  tracks  which  turn  out, 
alas !  to  be  your  own ;  to  lie  down 
at  night  bruised,  and  to  rise  up  again 
stiff,  hungry,  and  hopeless;  to  pur- 
sue the  same  blind  round  through 
the  eternal  trees,  tortured  with  the 
thought  of  a  lingering,  miserable 
death,  and  haunted,  moreover,  by 
some  ideal  phantom  conjured  up  by 
want  and  perturbation  of  mind !  He 
alone  can  tell  you  what  this  is.  One 
friend  of  ours,  after  fasting  for  three 
days  in  the  woods,  imagined  that  he 
was  followed  by  a  blue  dog,  and  told 
his  companion  to  drive  it  away. 
Another,  who  wandered  foodless  and 
shoeless  for  five  days  on  the  snow, 
with  his  hands  and  feet  frozen,  saw 
distinctly  an  Indian  beckoning  to  him 
from  among  the  trees ;  and  sometimes 
following  this  spectral  guide,  and 
sometimes  floundering  unconsciously 
on,  he  reached  the  bank  of  a  river  at 
last,  hung  his  handkerchief  upon  a 
tree,  and  lay  down  to  die — when  re- 
lief came. 

Children  have  often  wandered  be- 
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yond  the  clearings,  as  poor  Annie 
did ;  and,  while  engaged  m  gathering 
flowers  and  hemes,  suddenly  dis- 
covered that  the  terrible  wilderness 
had  seized  upon  them,  and  that  they 
could  not  go  back.  Only  a  few 
years  since  two  such  unfortunates 
were  discovered  lying  dead  under  a 
sheet  of  snow,  with  their  arms  en- 
circling one  another.  The  boy  had 
taken  off  his  coat  and  wrapped  it 
round  his  little  sister ;  but  the  cold 
was  very  severe,  so  they  perished. 

These  examples  will  help  to  sug- 
gest to  the  reader  the  anguish  of  the 
parents  of  the  missing  girl.  We  will 
not  dwell  upon  the  father's  grief. 

He  had  been  an  erect,  vigorous 
man  before  that  period,  but  in  one 
night  he  seemed  to  grow  decrepit  and 
feeble.  His  hand  shook,  and  his 
voice  was  a  shrill  treble  when  he 
spoke,    but  that  was  seldom  now. 


Moreover,  the  next  Sabbath-day  the 
villagers  remarked  that  the  national 
flag  no  longer  appeared  over  the  roof 
of  the  good  squire.  A  fortnight 
elapsed,  a  month;  still  nothing  fa- 
vourable transpired,  though  the 
search  was  continued  and  the  sur- 
rounding woods  traversed  in  every 
part  by  the  whites  and  Indians.  At 
length,  after  a  winter  had  intervened, 
one  of  the  latter  brought  in  with  him 
from  huntinga  wattle-  basket,  bleached 
by  the  weather,  which  he  found  some 
miles  beyond  the  valley,  and  which 
was  identified  as  the  same  the  child 
had  carried  with  her  to  the  raspberry 
thicket  on  the  day  she  was  lost. 
This  was  preserved  as  a  sacred  me- 
morial of  one  they  had  so  loved : 
well  might  they  treasure  it,  for  it 
was  the  last  trace  discovered  for  many 
a  year  of  little  Annie  Dacre. 


THE  NEGRO  QUESTION. 


[Ip  all  the  meetings  at  Exeter  Hall  be  not  presided  over  by  strictly  impartial 
chairmen,  they  ought  to  be.  We  shall  set  an  example  to  our  pious 
brethren  in  this  respect,  by  giving  publicity  to  the  following  letter.  Our 
readers  have  now  both  sides  of  the  question  before  them,  and  can  form 
their  own  opinions  upon  it. — Editob.] 


To  the  Editor  ofFraser's  Magazine. 


Sir, 


VOUR  last  month's  Number  con- 
A  tains  a  speech  against  the  *  rights 
of  Negroes/  the  doctrines  and  spirit 
of  which  ought  not  to  pass  without 
remonstrance.  The  author  issues 
his  opinions,  or  rather  ordinances, 
under  imposing  auspices ;  no  less  than 
those  of  the  *  immortal  gods/  '  The 
Powers,'  *  the  Destinies,'  announce 
through  him,  not  only  what  will  be, 
but  what  shall  be  done ;  what  they 
*  have  decided  upon,  passed  their 
eternal  act  of  parliament  for.'  This 
is  speaking '  as  one  having  authority ;' 
but  authority  from  whom?  If  by 
the  quality  of  the  message  we  may 
judge  of  those  who  sent  it,  not  from 
any  powers  to  whom  just  or  good 
men  acknowledge  allegiance.  This 
so-called  '  eternal  Act  of  Parliament' 
is  no  new  law,  but  the  old  law  of  the 
strongest, — a  law  against  which  the 
great  teachers  of  mankind  have  in  all 
ages  protested : — it  is  the  law  of  force 
and  cunning ;  the  law  that  whoever 
is  more  powerful  than  another,  is 
4  born  lord'  of  that  other,  the  other 


being  born  his  '  servant,'  who  must 
be  'compelled  to  work'  for  him  by 
'  beneficent  whip,'  if  '  other  methods 
avail  not.'  I  see  nothing  divine  in 
this  injunction.  If  'the  gods'  will 
this,  it  is  the  first  duty  of  human 
beings  to  resist  such  gods.  Omnipo- 
tent these  'gods'  are  iiot,  for  powers 
which  demand  human  tyranny  and 
injustice  cannot  accomplish  their 
purpose  unless  human  beings  co- 
operate. The  history  of  human  im- 
provement is  the  record  of  a  struggle 
by  which  inch  after  inch  of  ground 
has  been  wrung  from  these  maleficent 
powers,  and  more  and  more  of  human 
life  rescued  from  the  iniquitous  do- 
minion of  the  law  of  might.  Much, 
very  much  of  this  work  still  remains 
to  do ;  but  the  progress  made  in  it  is 
the  best  and  greatest  achievement 
yet  performed  by  mankind,  and  it  was 
hardly  to  be  expected  at  this  period 
of  the  world  that  we  should  be  en- 
joined, by  way  of  a  jrxeat  reform  in 
human  affairs,  to  begin  undoing  it. 

The  age,  it  appears,  is  ill  with  a 
most  pernicious  disease,  which  infects 
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all  its  proceedings,  and  of  which  the 
conduct  of  this  country  in  regard  to 
the  Negroes  is  a  prominent  symptom 
—  the  Disease  of  Philanthropy. 
(  Sunk  in  deep  froth-oceans  of  Be- 
nevolence, Fraternity,  Emancipation- 
principle,  Christian  Philanthropy, 
and  other  most  amiable-looking,  but 
most  baseless,  and,  in  the  end,  baleful 
and  all-bewildering  jargon,*  the  pro- 
duct of '  hearts  left  destitute  of  any 
earnest  guidance,  and  disbelieving 
that  there  ever  was  any,  Christian  or 
heathen,'  the  '  human  species*  is  '  re- 
duced to  believe  in  rose-pink  senti- 
mentalism  alone.'  On  this  alleged 
condition  of  the  human  species  I  shall 
have  something  to  say  presently.  But 
I  must  first  set  my  anti- philanthropic 
opponent  right  on  a  matter  of  fact. 
He  entirely  misunderstands  the  great 
national  revolt  of  the  conscience  of 
this  country  against  slavery  and  the 
slave-trade,  if  he  supposes  it  to  have 
been  an  affair  of  sentiment.  It  de- 
pended no  more  on  humane  feelings 
than  any  cause  which  so  irresistibly 
appealed  to  them  must  necessarily  do. 
Its  first  victories  were  gained  while 
the  lash  yet  ruled  uncontested  in 
the  barrack-yard  and  the  rod  in 
schools,  and  while  men  were  still 
hanged  by  dozens  for  stealing  to  the 
value  of  forty  shillings.  It  triumphed 
because  it  was  the  cause  of  justice ; 
and,  in  the  estimation  of  the  great 
majority  of  its  supporters,  of  religion. 
Its  originators  and  leaders  were  per- 
sons of  a  stern  sense  of  moral  obli- 
gation, who,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
religion  of  their  time,  seldom  spoke 
much  of  benevolence  and  philan- 
thropy, but  often  of  duty,  crime,  and 
sin.  For  nearly  two  centuries  had 
negroes,  many  thousands  annually, 
been  seized  by  force  or  treachery  and 
carried  off  to  the  West  Indies  to  be 
worked  to  death,  literally  to  death ;  for 
it  waathe  received  maxim,  the  acknow- 
ledged dictate  of  {rood  economy,  to 
wear  them  out  quickly  and  import 
more.  In  this  fact  every  other  possi- 
ble cruelty,  tyranny,  and  wanton  op- 
pression was  by  implication  included. 
And  the  motive  on  the  part  of  the 
slave-owners  was  the  love  of  gold; 
or,  to  speak  more  truly,  of  vulgar  and 
puerile  ostentation.  I  have  yet  to 
learn  that  anything  more  detestable 
than  this  has  been  done  by  human 
beings  towards  human  beings  in  any 
part  of  the  earth.    It  is  a  mockery  to 


talk  of  comparing  it  with  Ireland. 
And  this  went  on,  not,  like  Irisia 
beggary,  because  England  bad  not 
the  skill  to  prevent  it,— not  merer?  by 
the  sufferance,  but  by  the  laws  of  the 
English  nation.  At  last,  however* 
there  were  found  men,  in  growing' 
number,  who  determined  not  to 


until  the  iniquity  was  extirpated; 
who  made  the  destruction  of  it  as 
much  the  business  and  end  of  their 
lives,  as  ordinary  men  make  their 
private  interests ;  who  would  not  be 
content  with  softening  its  hideous 
features,  and  making  it  less  intoler- 
able to  the  sight,  but  would  stop  at 
nothing  short  of  its  utter  and  irre- 
vocable extinction.  I  am  so  far  from 
seeing  anything  contemptible  in  this 
resolution,  that,  in  my  sober  opinion, 
the  persons  who  formed  and  executed 
it  deserve  to  be  numbered  among 
those,  not  numerous  in  any  age,  who 
have  led  noble  lives  according  to  their 
lights,  and  laid  on  mankind  a  debt  of 
permanent  gratitude. 

After  fifty  years  of  toil  and  sacrifice, 
the  object  was  accomplished,  and  the 
negroes,  freed  from  the  despotism  of 
their  fellow -beings,  were  left  to  them- 
selves, and  to  the  chances  which  the 
arrangements  of  existing  society  pro- 
vide for  those  who  have  no  resource 
but  their  labour.  These  chances 
proved  favourable  to  them,  and,  for 
the  last  ten  years,  they  afford  the 
unusual  spectacle  of  a  labouring' class 
whose  labour  bears  so  high  a  price 
that  they  can  exist  in  comfort  on  the 
wages  of  a  comparatively  small 
quantity  of  work.  This,  to  the  ex- 
slave-owners,  is  an  inconvenience; 
but  I  have  not  yet  heard  that  any  of 
them  has  been  reduced  to  beg  his 
bread,  or  even  to  dig  for  it,  as  the 
negro,  however  scandalously  he  en- 
joys himself,  still  must :  a  carriage  or 
some  other  luxury  the  less,  is  in  most 
cases,  I  believe,  the  limit  of  their 
privations — no  very  bard  measure  of 
retributive  justice ;  those  who  have 
had  tyrannical  power  taken  away 
from  them,  may  think  themselves 
fortunate  if  they  come  so  well  off; 
at  all  events,  it  is  an  embarrassment 
out  of  which  the  nation  is  not  called 
on  to  help  them :  if  they  cannot  con- 
tinue to  realise  their  large  incomes 
without  more  labourers,  let  them 
find  them,  and  bring  them  from  where 
they  can  best  be  procured,  only  not  by 
force.     Not  so  thinks   your   anti* 
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philanthropic  contributor.  Thai 
negroes  should  exist,  and  enjoy  ex- 
istence, on  so  little  work,  is  a  scandal 
in  his  eyes,  worse  than  their  former 
slavery.  It  must  be  put  a  stop  to  at 
any  price.  He  does  not '  wish  to  see' 
them  slaves  again '  if  it  can  be  avoided ;' 
but ( decidedly'  they  'will  have  to  be 
servants,'  4  servants  to  the  whites,' 
'  compelled  to  labour,*  and  *  not  to  go 
idle  another  minute.'  *  Black  Qua- 
shee,*  '  up  to  the  ears  in  pumpkins,' 
and  *  working  about  half  an  hour  a 
day,'  is  to  him  the  abomination  of 
abominations.  I  have  so  serious  a 
quarrel  with  him  about  principles, 
tnat  I  have  no  time  to  spare  for  his 
facts ;  but  let  me  remark,  how  easily 
he  takes  for  granted  those  which  fit 
his  case.  Because  he  reads  in  some 
blue-book  of  a  strike  for  wages  in 
Demerara,  such  as  he  may  read  of 
any  day  in  Manchester,  he  draws  a 
picture  of  negro  inactivity,  copied 
from  the  wildest  prophecies  of  the 
slavery  party  before  emancipation. 
If  the  negroes  worked  no  more  than 
4  half  an  hour  a  day,'  would  the  sugar 
crops,  in  all  exeept  notoriously  bad 
seasons,  be  so  considerable,  so  little 
diminished  from  what  they  were  in 
the  time  of  slavery,  as  is  proved  bv 
the  Customhouse  returns?  But  it 
is  not  the  facts  of  the  question*  so 
much  as  the  moralities  oi  it,  that  I 
care  to  dispute  with  your  contributor. 
A  black  man  working  no  more  than 
your  contributor  affirms  that  they 
work,  is,  he  says,  *  an  eve-sorrow,'  a 
*  blister  on  the  skin  of  the  state,'  and 
many  other  things  equally  disagree- 
able; to  work  being  the  grand  duty  of 
man.  'To  do  competent  work,  to 
labour  honestly  according  to  the 
ability  given  them ;  for  that,  and  for  no 
other  purpose,  was  each  one  of  us  sent 
into  this  world.'  Whoever  prevents 
him  from  this  his  '  sacred  appoint- 
ment to  labour  while  he  lives  on 
earth'  is  'his  deadliest  enemy.'  If 
it  be  'his  own  indolence'  that  pre- 
vents him, '  the  first  right  be  has'  is 
that  all  wiser  and  more  industrious 
persons  shall,  '  by  some  wise  means, 
compel  him  to*  do  the  work  he  is  fit 
for.'  Why  not  at  once  say  that,  by 
'some  wise  means,'  every  thing 
should  be  made  right  in  the  world  ? 
While  we  are  about  it,  wisdom 
may  as  well  be  suggested  as  the 
remedy  for  all  evils,  as  for  one  only. 
Your  contributor  incessantly  prays 


Heaven  that  all  persons,  black  and 
white,  may  be  put  in  possession  of 
this 4  divine  right  of  being  compelled, 
if  permitted  will  not  serve,  to  do  what 
work  they  are  appointed  for.'  But 
as  this  cannot  be  conveniently  ma- 
naged just  yet,  he  will  begin  with 
the  blacks,  and  will  make  them  work 
for  certain  whites,  those  whites  not 
working  at  all;  that  so  'the  eternal 
purpose  and  supreme  will'  may  be 
fulfilled,  and  '  injustice,'  which  is  '  for 
ever  accursed,'  may  cease. 

This  pet  theory  of  your  contributor 
about  work,  we  all  know  well  enough, 
though  some  persons  might  not  be 
prepared  for  so  bold  an  application 
of  it.  Let  me  say  a  few  words  on 
this  '  gospel  of  work' — which,  to  my 
mind,  as  justly  deserves  the  name  of 
a  cant  as  any  of  those  which  he  has 
opposed,  while  the  truth  it  contains 
is  immeasurably  farther  from  being 
the  whole  truth  than  that  contained 
in  the  words  Benevolence,  Fraternity, 
or  any  other  of  his  catalogue  of  con- 
temptibilities.  To  give  it  a  rational 
meaning,  it  must  first  be  known  what 
he  means  by  work.  Does  work  mean 
every  thing  which  people  do  f  No ; 
or  he  would  not  reproach  people  with 
doing  no  work.  Does  it  mean  la- 
borious exertion  ?  No;  for  many  a 
day  spent  in  killing  game,  includes 
more  muscular  fatigue  than  a  day's 
ploughing.  Does  it  mean  useful  ex- 
ertion? But  your  contributor  al- 
ways scoffs  at  the  idea  of  utility. 
Does  he  mean  that  all  persons  ought 
to  earn  their  living  ?  But  some  earn 
their  living  by  doing  nothing,  and 
some  by  doing  mischief;  and  the  ne- 
groes, whom  he  despises,  still  do  earn 
by  labour  the  ( pumpkins'  they  con- 
sume and  the  finery  they  wear. 

Work,  I  imagine,  is  not  a  good  in 
itself.  There  is  nothing  laudable  in 
work  for  work's  sake.  To  work  vo- 
luntarily for  a  worthy  object  is  laud- 
able ;  but  what  constitutes  a  worthy 
object  ?  On  this  matter,  the  oracle 
of  which  your  contributor  is  the  pro- 
phet has  never  yet  been  prevailed 
on  to  declare  itself.  He  revolves  in 
an  eternal  circle  round  the  idea  of 
work,  as  if  turning  up  the  earth,  or 
driving  a  shuttle  or  a  quill,  were  ends 
in  themselves,  and  the  ends  of  human 
existence.  Yet,  even  in  the  case  of 
the  most  sublime  service  to  humanity, 
it  is  not  because  it  is  work  that  it  is 
worthy;  the  worth  lies  in  the  service 
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itself,  and  in  the  will  to  render  it — 
the  noble  feelings  of  which  it  is  the 
fruit ;  and  if  the  nobleness  of  will  is 
proved  by  other  evidence  than  work, 
as  for  instance  by  danger  or  sacri- 
fice, there  is  the  same  worthiness. 
While  we  talk  only  of  work,  and  not 
of  its  object,  we  are  far  from  the  root 
of  the  matter ;  or  if  it  may  be  called 
the  root,  it  is  a  root  without  flower 
or  fruit. 

In  the  present  case,  it  seems,  a 
noble  object  means  'spices.*  'The 
gods  wish,  besides  pumpkins,  that 
spices  and  valuable  products  be  grown 
in  their  West  Indies'  —  the  'noble 
elements  of  cinnamon,  sugar,  coffee, 
pepper  black  and  grey,*  'things  far 
nobler  than  pumpkins.*  Why  so? 
Is  what  supports  life,  inferior  in  dig- 
nity to  what  merely  gratifies  the 
sense  of  taste?  Is  it  the  verdict  of 
the  'immortal  gods'  that  pepper  is 
noble,  freedom  (even  freedom  from 
the  lash)  contemptible  ?  But  spices 
lead  '  towards  commerces,  arts,  poli- 
ties, and  social  developeinents.'  Per- 
haps so;  but  of  what  sort?  AY  hen 
they  must  be  produced  by  slaves,  the 
'polities  and  social  developements ' 
they  lead  to  are  such  as  the  world,  I 
hope,  will  not  choose  to  be  cursed 
with  much  longer. 

The  worth  of  work  does  not  surely 
consist  in  its  leading  to  other  work, 
and  so  on  to  work  upon  work  with- 
out end.  On  the  contrary,  the  mul- 
tiplication of  work,  for  purposes  not 
worth  caring  about,  is  one  of  the  evils 
of  our  present  condition.  When  justice 
and  reason  shall  be  the  rule  of  human 
affairs,  one  of  the  first  things  to  which 
we  may  expect  them  to  be  applied  is 
the  question,  How  many  of  the  so- 
called  luxuries,  conveniences,  refine- 
ments, and  ornaments  of  life,  are  worth 
the  labour  which  must  be  undergone 
as  the  condition  of  producing  them  ? 
The  beautifying  of  existence  is  as 
worthy  and  useful  an  object  as  the 
sustaining  of  it;  but  only  a  vitiated 
taste  can  see  any  such  result  in  those 
fopperies  of  so-called  civilization, 
which  myriads  of  hands  are  now  oc- 
cupied and  lives  wasted  in  providing. 
In  opposition  to  the '  gospel  of  work,' 
I  would  assert  the  gospel  of  leisure, 
and  maintain  that  human  beings 
cannot  rise  to  the  finer  attributes  of 
their  nature  compatibly  with  a  life 
filled  with  labour.  I  do  not  include 
under  the  name  labour  such  work,  if 


work  it  be  called,  as  is  done  by  writ- 
ers and  afforders  of  'guidance,'  an 
occupation  which,  let  alone  the  vanity 
of  the  thing,  cannot  be  called  by  the 
same  name  with  the  real  labour,  the 
exhausting,  stiffening,  stupefying  toil 
of  many  kinds  of  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  labourers.  To  re- 
duce very  greatly  the  quantity  of 
work  required  to  carry  on  existence, 
is  as  needful  as  to  distribute  it  more 
equally ;  and  the  progress  of  science, 
and  the  increasing  ascendancy  of  jus- 
tice and  good  sense,  tend  to  this  re- 
sult. 

There  is  a  portion  of  work  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  fact  of  each 
person's  existence :  no  one  could  ex- 
ist unless  work,  to  a  certain  amount, 
were  done  either  by  or  for  him.  Of 
this  each  person  is  bound,  in  justice, 
to  perform  his  share;  and  society 
has  an  incontestable  right  to  declare 
to  every  one,  that  if  he  work  not,  at 
this  work  of  necessity,  neither  shall 
he  eat.  Society  has  not  enforced 
this  right,  having  in  so  far  post- 
poned the  rule  of  justice  to  other 
considerations.  But  there  is  an  ever- 
growing demand  that  it  be  enforced, 
so  soon  as  any  endurable  plan  can 
be  devised  for  the  purpose.  If  this 
experiment  is  to  be  tried  in  the  West 
Indies,  let  it  be  tried  impartially  ; 
and  let  the  whole  produce  belong  to 
those  who  do  the  work  which  pro- 
duces it.  We  would  not  have  black 
labourers  compelled  to  grow  spices 
which  they  do  not  want,  and  white 
proprietors  who  do  not  work  at  all 
exchanging  the  spices  for  houses  in 
Belgrave  Square.  We  would  not 
withhold  from  the  whites,  any  more 
than  from  the  blacks,  the  'divine 
right'  of  being  compelled  to  labour. 
Let  them  have  exactly  the  same 
share  in  the  produce  that  they  have 
in  the  work.  If  they  do  not  like 
this,  let  them  remain  as  they  are,  so 
long  as  they  are  permitted,  and  make 
the  best  of  supply  and  demand. 

Your  contributor's  notions  of  jus- 
tice and  proprietary  right  are  of 
another  kind  than  these.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  the  whole  West  Indies 
belong  to  the  whites:  the  negroes 
have  no  claim  there,  to  either  land 
or  food,  but  by  their  sufferance. 
'  It  was  not  Black  Quashee,  or  those 
he  represents,  that  made  those  West 
India  islands  what  they  are.'  I  sub- 
mit, that  those  who  furnished  the 
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thews  and  sinews  really  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  matter.  '  Under 
the  soil  of  Jamaica  the  bones  of  many 
thousand  British  men' — 'brave  Colo- 
nel Fortescue,  brave  Colonel  Sedg- 
wick, brave  Colonel  Brayne,'  and  di- 
vers others, '  had  to  be  laid.'  How 
many  hundred  thousand  African  men 
laid  their  bones  there,  after  having 
had  their  lives  pressed  out  by  slow 
or  fierce  torture  ?  They  could  have 
better  done  without  Colonel  Fortes- 
cue,  than  Colonel  Fortescue  could 
have  done  without  them.  But  he 
was  the  stronger,  and  could  '  compel;* 
what  they  did  and  suffered  there- 
fore goes  for  nothing.  Not  only  they 
did  not,  but  it  seems  they  could  not 
have  cultivated  those  islands.  'Never 
by  art  of  his'  (the  negro)  'could  one 
pumpkin  have  grown  there  to  solace 
any  human  throat.'  They  grow 
pumpkins,  however,  and  more  than 
pumpkins,  in  a  very  similar  country, 
their  native  Africa.  We  are  told  to 
look  at  Haiti :  what  does  your  con- 
tributor know  of  Haiti  ?  '  Little,  or 
no  sugar  growing,  black  Peter  exter- 
minating black  Paul,  and  where  a 
garden  of  the  Hesperides  might  be, 
nothing  but  a  tropical  dog-kennel 
and  pestiferous  jungle.'  Are  we  to 
listen  to  arguments  grounded  on  hear- 
says like  these?  In  what  is  black 
Haiti  worse  than  white  Mexico  ?  If 
the  truth  were  known,  how  much 
worse  is  it  than  white  Spain  ? 

But  the  great  ethical  doctrine  of 
the  Discourse,  than  which  a  doctrine 
more  damnable,  I  should  think, 
never  was  propounded  by  a  pro- 
fessed moral  reformer,  is,  that  one 
kind  of  human  beings  are  born  ser- 
vants to  another  kind.  '  You  will 
have  to  be  servants,'  he  tells  the 
negroes,  '  to  those  that  are  born 
wiser  than  you,  that  are  born  lords 
of  you — servants  to  the  whites,  if 
they  are  (as  what  mortal  can  doubt 
that  they  are  ?)  born  wiser  than 
you.'  I  do  not  hold  him  to  the 
absurd  letter  of  his  dictum ;  it  be- 
longs to  the  mannerism  in  which  he 
is  enthralled  like  a  child  in  swad- 
dling clothes.  By  'born  wiser,'  I 
will  suppose  him  to  mean,  born  more 
capable  of  wisdom:  a  proposition 
which,  he  says,  no  mortal  can  doubt, 
but  which  I  will  make  bold  to  say, 
that  a  full  moiety  of  all  thinking 
persons,  who  have  attended  to  the  sub- 
ject, either  doubt  or  positively  deny. 


Among  the  things  for  which  your 
contributor  professes  entire  disre- 
spect, is  the  analytical  examination 
of  human  nature.  It  is  by  ana- 
lytical examination  that  we  have 
learned  whatever  we  know  of  the 
laws  of  external  nature;  and  if  he 
had  not  disdained  to  apply  the  same 
mode  of  investigation  to  the  laws  of 
the  formation  of  character,  he  would 
have  escaped  the  vulgar  error  of 
imputing  every  difference  which  he 
finds  among  human  beings  to  an 
original  difference  of  nature.  As 
'well  might  it  be  said,  that  of  two 
trees,  sprung  from  the  same  stock, 
one  cannot  be  taller  than  another 
but  from  greater  vigour  in  the  ori- 
ginal seedling.  Is  nothing  to  be  at- 
tributed to  soil,  nothing  to  climate, 
nothing  to  difference  of  exposure — 
has  no  storm  swept  over  the  one  and 
not  the  other,  no  lightning  scathed 
it,  no  beast  browsed  on  it,  no  insects 
preyed  on  it,  no  passing  stranger 
stript  off  its  leaves  or  its  bark  ?  If 
the  trees  grew  near  together,  mar 
not  the  one  which,  by  whatever  acci- 
dent, grew  up  first,  have  retarded 
the  other's  developement  by  its 
shade?  Human  beings  are  subject 
to  an  infinitely  greater  variety  of 
accidents  and  external  influences  than 
trees,  and  have  infinitely  more  ope- 
ration in  impairing  the  growth  of 
one  another ;  since  those  who  begin 
by  being  strongest,  have  almost  al- 
ways hitherto  used  their  strength  to 
keep  the  others  weak.  What  the 
original  differences  are  among  hu- 
man beings,  I  know  no  more  than 
your  contributor,  and  no  less ;  it  is 
one  of  the  questions  not  yet  satisfac- 
torily answered  in  the  natural  his- 
tory of  the  species.  This,  however, 
is  well  known — that  spontaneous  im- 
provement, beyond  a  very  low  grade, 
— improvement  by  internal  deve- 
lopement, without  aid  from  other 
individuals  or  peoples — is  one  of  the 
rarest  phenomena  in  history;  and 
whenever  known  to  have  occurred, 
was  the  result  of  an  extraordinary 
combination  of  advantages ;  in  addi- 
tion doubtless  to  many  accidents  of 
which  all  trace  is  now  lost.  No 
argument  against  the  capacity  of  ne- 
groes for  improvement,  could  be 
drawn  from  their  not  being  one  of 
these  rare  exceptions.  It  is  curious 
withal,  that  the  earliest  known  civil- 
ization was,  we  have  the  strongest 
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reason  to  believe,  a  negro  civilisation. 
The  original  Egyptians  are  inferred, 
from  the  evidence  of  their  sculptures, 
to  have  been  a  negro  race :  it  was 
from  negroes,  therefore,  that  the 
Greeks  learnt  their  first  lessons  in 
civilization ;  and  to  the  records  and 
traditions  of  these  negroes  did  the 
Greek  philosophers  to  the  very  end 
of  their  career  resort  (I  do  not  say 
with  much  fruit)  as  a  treasury  of 
mysterious  wisdom.  But  I  again  re- 
nounce all  advantage  from  facts: 
were  the  whites  born  ever  so  supe- 
rior in  intelligence  to  the  blacks,  and 
competent  by  nature  to  instruct  and 
advise  them,  it  would  not  be  the  less 
monstrous  to  assert  that  they  had 
therefore  a  right  either  to  subdue 
them  by  force,  or  circumvent  them 
by  superior  skill;  to  throw  upon 
them  the  toils  and  hardships  of  life, 
reserving  for  themselves,  under  the 
misapplied  name  of  work,  its  agree- 
able excitements. 

Were  I  to  point  out,  even  in  the 
highest  terms,  every  vulnerable  point 
in  your  contributors  Discourse,  I 
should  produce  a  longer  dissertation 
than  his.  One  instance  more  must 
suffice.  If  labour  is  wanted,  it  is  a 
very  obvious  idea  to  import  labour- 
ers ;  and  if  negroes  are  best  suited 
to  the  climate,  to  import  negroes. 
This  is  a  mode  of  adjusting  the  ba- 
lance between  work  and  labourers, 
quite  in  accordance  with  received 
principles:  it  is  neither  before  nor 
behind  the  existing  moralities  of  the 
world:  and  since  it  would  accom- 
plish the  object  of  making  the  ne- 
groes work  more,  your  contributor 
at  least,  it  might  have  been  sup- 
posed, would  have  approved  of  it. 
On  the  contrary,  this  prospect  is  to 
him  the  most  dismal  of  all ;  for 
either  '  the  new  Africans,  after  la- 
bouring a  little,*  will  '  take  to  pump- 
kins like  the  others,*  or  if  so  many 
of  them  come  that  they  will  be 
obliged  to  work  for  their  living, 
there  will  be  *  a  black  Ireland.*  The 
labour  market  admits  of  three  possi- 
ble conditions,  and  not,  as  this  would 
imply,  of  only  two.  Either,  first,  the 
labourers  can  live  almost  without 
working,  which  is  said  to  be  the 
case  in  Demerara ;  or,  secondly, 
which  is  the  common  case,  they  can 
live  by  working,  but  must  work  in 
order  to  live ;  or,  thirdly,  they  can- 
not by  working  get  a  sufficient  Irv- 


ing, which  it  the  case  in  Ireland. 
Your  contributor  sees  only  the  ex- 
treme cases,  but  no  possibility  of  the 
medium.  If  Africans  are  imported, 
he  thinks  there  must  either  be  bo 
few  of  them,  that  they  will  not  need 
to  work,  or  so  many,  that  although 
they  work,  they  will  not  be  able  to 
live. 

Let  me  say  a  few  words  on  the 
general  quarrel  of  your  contributor 
with  the  present  age.  Every  age  has 
its  faults,  and  is  indebted  to  those 
who  point  them  out.  Our  own  age 
needs  this  service  as  much  as  others ; 
but  it  is  not  to  be  concluded  that  it 
has  degenerated  from  former  ages, 
because  its  faults  are  different.  We 
must  beware,  too,  of  mistaking  its 
virtues  for  faults,  merely  because,  as 
is  inevitable,  its  faults  mingle  with 
its  virtues  and  colour  them.  Your 
contributor  thinks  that  the  age  has 
too  much  humanity,  is  too  anxious 
to  abolish  pain.  I  affirm,  on  the 
contrary,  that  it  has  too  little  hu- 
manity— is  most  culpably  indifferent 
to  the  subject :  and  I  point  to  any 
day's  police  reports  as  the  proof.  I 
am  not  now  accusing  the  brutal  por- 
tion of  the  population,  but  the  hu- 
mane portion ;  if  they  were  humane 
enortgh,  they  would  have  contrived 
long  ago  to  prevent  these  daily  atro- 
cities. It  is  not  by  excess  of  a  good 
quality  that  the  age  is  in  fault,  but 
by  deficiency — deficiency  even  of 
philanthropy,  and  still  more  of  other 
Qualities  wherewith  to  balance  and 
direct  what  philanthropy  it  has.  An 
*  Universal  Abolition  <>r'  Fain  Asso- 
ciation* may  serve  to  point  a  sarcasm, 
but  can  any  worthier  object  of  en- 
deavour be  pointed  out  than  that  of 
diminishing  pain?  Is  the  labour 
which  ends  in  growing  spices  noble, 
and  not  that  which  lessens  the  mass 
of  suffering  P  We  are  told,  with  a 
triumphant  air,  as  if  it  were  a  thing 
to  be  dad  of,  that  'the  Destinies1 
proceed  in  a  *  terrible  manner  ;*  and 
this  manner  will  not  cease  *  for  soft 
sawder  or  philanthropic  stump-ora- 
tory ;*  but  whatever  the  means  may- 
be, it  has  ceased  in  no  inconsiderable 
degree,  and  is  ceasing  more  and  more : 
every  year  the  'terrible  manner,*  in 
some  department  or  other,  is  made  a 
little  less  terrible.  Is  our  cholera 
comparable  to  the  old  pestilence  — 
our  hospitals  to  the  old  lazar-houses 
— our.  workhouses  to  the  hanging  of 
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vagrants— our  prisons  to  those  vi- 
sited by  Howard?  It  is  precisely 
because  we  have  succeeded  in  abo- 
lishing so  much  pain,  because  pain 
and  its  infliction  are  no  longer  fa- 
miliar as  our  daily  bread,  that  we 
are  so  much  more  shocked  by  what 
remains  of  it  than  our  ancestors  were, 
or  than  in  your  contributor's  opinion 
we  ought  to  be. 

But  (however  it  be  with  pain  in 
general)  the  abolition  of  the  infliction 
of  pain  by  the  mere  will  of  a  human 
bemg,  the  abolition,  m  short,  of 
despotism,  seems  to  be,  in  a  peculiar 
degree,  the  occupation  of  this  age ; 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  shew  that 
any  age  had  undertaken  a  worthier. 
Though    we    cannot   extirpate  all 

Sain,  we  can,  if  we  are  sufficiently 
etermined  upon*  it,  abolish  all  ty- 
ranny :  one  of  the  greatest  victories 
yet  gained  over  that  enemy  is  slave- 
emancipation,  and  all  Europe  is 
struggling,  with  various  success,  to- 
wards further  conquests  over  it.  If, 
in  the  pursuit  of  this,  we  lose  sight 
of  any  object  equally  important ;  if 
we  forget  that  freedom  is  not  the 
only  thing  necessary  for  human  be- 
ings, let  us  be  thankful  to  any  one 
who  points  out  what  is  wanting ;  but 
let  us  not  consent  to  turn  back. 


That  this  country  should  turn 
back,  in  the  matter  of  negro  slavery, 
I  have  not  the  smallest  apprehension. 
There  is,  however,  another  place 
where  that  tyranny  still  flourishes,  but 
now  for  the  first  time  finds  itself  seri- 
ously in  danger.  At  this  crisis  of  Ame- 
rican slavery,  when  the  decisive  con- 
flict between  right  and  iniquity  seems 
about  to  commence,  your  contributor 
steps  in,  and  flings  this  missile,  load- 
ed with  the  weight  of  his  reputation, 
into  the  abolitionist  camp.  The 
words  of  English  writers  of  celebrity 
are  words  of  power  on  the  other  side 
of  the  ocean ;  and  the  owners  of  hu- 
man flesh,  who  probably  thought 
they  had  not  an  honest  man  on  their 
side  between  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Vistula,  will  welcome  such  an  auxi- 
liary. Circulated  as  his  dissertation 
will  probably  be,  by  those  whose  in- 
terests profit  by  it,  from  one  end  of 
the  American  Union  to  the  other,  I 
hardly  know  of  an  act  by  which  one 
person  could  have  done  so  much  mis- 
chief as  this  may  possibly  do ;  and  I 
hold  that  by  thus  acting,  he  has 
made  himself  an  instrument  of  what 
an  able  writer  in  the  Inquirer  justly 
calls  '  a  true  work  of  the  devil. 


THE  NIGHT  OF  THE  NATIVITY. 

A  COMMEMORATION. 


SILENCE,  deep  and  solemn  and  unbroken, 
Like  a  death  hush,  fallen  from  the  sky ; — 
As  of  some  dread  mystery  the  token, 
Seemed  that  silence,  breathless  and  unbroken : — 
Pale  and  wan  the  stars  looked  out  on  high. 

*Twas  as  though,  unseen,  some  mighty  spirit, 

High  dispenser  of  Heaven's  ministrings, 
Had  come  down  a  mission  to  inherit, 
And  that  Earth,  in  awe  of  that  great  spirit, 
Struck  to  torpor  all  her  vocal  things. 

'  Tree,*  I  said,  '  that  standest  ghostly,  hushing 

All  thy  thousand  pulses,  and  thou  stream, 
Through  the  misty  meadows  mutely  rushing, 
Say,  what  means  this  ominous  strange  hushing  ? 
Is  earth  trance-bound  in  some  mystic  dream  V 
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Then  a  sound,  so  low  it  was  scarce  spoken, 
Blended  voice  of  wind  and  stream  and  tree, 

Answered, '  Leave  our  quiet  still  unbroken ; — 

At  this  hallowed  hour  no  word  be  spoken, 
Silence  suitcth  best  its  sanctity. 

For  on  night  like  this — oh,  love  eternal !  — 

Wafted  downward  'mid  ecstatic  strains, 
Came  the  angels  from  their  courts  supernal, 
Came  to  tell  their  tale  of  love  eternal, 

To  the  shepherds  on  the  Syrian  plains. 

In  the  moonlight  hovered  the  white  legion, 

Heaven  revealing  to  the  mortal  ken, 
And  the  echoes  of  the  lonely  region 
Keep  e'en  yet  the  words  of  that  bright  legion, — 

'  Peace  on  earth,'  they  said, '  good  will  to  men ! ' 

Ay,  and  not  the  Syrian  echoes  solely ; 

All  earth  holds  that  memory  undefiled ; 
So  when  Time  brings  round,  in  Advent  holy, 
This  blest  eve,  we  hear  tho3e  accents  solely. 

Angel  accents,  murmuring  meek  and  mild. 

And  the  stars  shine  pale  and  wan  with  wonder, 

For  they  hear  afar  rich  melody, 
Rolling,  wave  on  wave,  a  rhythmic  thunder, 
Deep  and  deeper,  sound  of  awe  and  wonder — 

All  God's  seraphs  shouting  joyfully. 

For  this  cause  we  keep  mute  watch,  O  mortal ! 

Do  thou  likewise — to  our  task  incline; 
Enter  straight  thine  heart's  unfolded  portal, 
Hush  each  clamouring  utterance  of  Earth's  Mortal, 

Hearken  only  unto  God's  Divine ! 

Lusts  of  life,  thy  true  vocation  shaming, 

Thrust  them  forth  from  consecrated  ground ! 
Hear  instead  the  angels  still  proclaiming — 
Hear  them  say,  each  angry  passion  shaming, 
*  Peace  on  earth,  good  icUl!' — oh,  blessed  sound !  * 

Ceased  the  voice.    'Twas  true, — a  mighty  spirit, 

High  dispenser  of  God's  gifts  to  men, 
Had  come  down,  a  mission  to  inherit, 
And  I  bowed  before  that  awful  spirit, 

And  I  wrestled  with  my  nature  then. 

"Wrestled,  praying.    God  above  the  glory ! 

Still  this  tumult — let  my  soul  take  in 
All  the  meaning  of  that  olden  story, 
All  its  simple  truth,  and  chastened  glory, 

Too  long  lost  'mid  Babel  strife  within. 

And  not  this  night  only,  but  for  ever, 
Aid  me  too  to  hold  its  memory  fast, 
For  a  holy  spell  to  calm  life's  fever, 
Till  the  restless  flame  dies  out  for  ever, 
And  the  peace  of  Heaven  is  won  at  last. 
Brutnli.  T.  Wbstwood. 
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GOTHE'S  HERMAN  AND  DOROTHEA.* 


GOTHE  enjoyed  the  distinction  accorded  to  none  but  the  most  eminent 
writers,  of  having  his  works,  even  during  his  lifetime,  made  the  subject 
of  commentary  and  dissertation  by  men  themselves  distinguished  in  literature. 
Besides  the  multiplied  speculations  which  have  been  published  concerning 
Wilhelm  Mei&ter,  Torquato  Taxso,  and,  above  all,  Faust,  there  is  a  whole 
volume  by  the  great  and  philosophical  William  Humboldt  upon  Herman 
ami  Dorothea.  In  this  elaborate  essay  the  poem  is  compared  with  the  great 
epic  models  of  ancient  and  modern  times.  !Nor  will  this  seem  too  high  praise 
to  those  who  have  read  the  poem  with  due  attention.  In  perusing  the  work 
we  are  constantly  reminded  of  the  Odyssey  by  the  natural  and  simple  breadth 
of  the  situations  and  sentiments,  and  the  picturesqueness  and  vividness  of  the 
details ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  poem  belongs  to  Gothe's  times  as  dis- 
tinctly as  the  Odyssey  does  to  the  times  of  Homer,  and  is  marked  throughout 
with  the  stamp  of  the  contemporary  historical  events  and  popular  feelings. 
Perhaps  it  will  render  more  lucid  any  criticism  which  we  may  have  to  offer 
respecting  the  poem  and  the  translation  of  it  which  we  have  before  us,  if  we 
briefly  remind  the  reader  of  the  main  incidents  of  the  story. 

The  enthusiastic  zeal  for  political  freedom  which  broke  out  in  the  great 
French  Revolution  (as  we  may  now  well  call  it)  extended  beyond  the  frontier 
of  France.  Among  other  places,  it  took  hold  of  a  German  village  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Rhine,  whose  inhabitants  welcomed  the  approach  of  the 
French  troops,  planted  the  tree  of  Liberty,  and  were  intoxicated  in  the  joy 
of  new  hopes  and  aspirations.  ( But  the  sky  was  soon  overcast.*  They  found 
they  had  subjected  themselves  to  a  band  of  ravenous  plunderers,  who  robbed 
them  on  various  scales,  large  and  small,  according  to  their  gradations  of 
office.  They  became  impatient  of  their  sufferings  and  wrongs ;  and  these 
were  further  aggravated  when  the  French  armies  were  compelled  to  retreat, 
and  thus  became  still  more  unscrupulous  and  savage  in  their  inflictions.  The 
villagers  rose  in  insurrection  against  their  oppressors,  and  put  them  to  death 
with  such  weapons  as  came  to  hand.  And  so,  when  the  French  again  ad- 
vanced upon  the  place  in  force,  the  inhabitants,  expecting  no  mercy,  fled  in 
a  body,  carrying  with  them  what  they  could  of  their  property,  and,  crossing 
the  Rhine,  took  refuge  in  Germany. 

Among  the  incidents  of  the  struggle,  this  was  one.  On  one  occasion,  all 
the  men  of  the  village  were  gone  forth  to  meet  the  enemy,  and  the  young 
women  and  girls,  left  at  home,  were  gathered  into  one  place.    A  gang  of 

Sundering  vagabonds,  such  as  hang  upon  the  course  of  armies,  intent  on 
oty,  broke  into  this  refuge ;  and,  seeing  the  defenceless  girls,  rushed  upon 
them  full  of  foul  desire ;  but  one  of  the  young  women  Biiatched  the  sabre 
from  the  side  of  one  of  the  ruffians,  smote  him  to  the  earth  with  it,  wounded 
several  of  the  others,  and  then  barred  the  door  and  waited  for  succour  with 
the  weapon  in  her  hand. 

The  same  young  woman,  when  the  flight  of  the  villagers  took  place, 
charged  herself  with  the  care  of  the  wife  of  one  of  the  principal  inhabitants, 
who  had  to  join  the  flying  throng  immediately  after  giving  birth  to  a  child, 
and  without  being  able  to  provide  it  even  with  clothing.  She  was  placed  on 
*  waggon  drawn  by  oxen,  which  Dorothea,  for  that  was  the  name  of  the 
maiden,  drove. 

As  the  unhappy  band  of  exiles  laboured  on  their  way  near  a  town  where 
the  inn  of  the  Golden  Lion  looked  upon  the  market-place,  the  host  and  his 
wife,  wealthy  and  kindly  people,  sent  their  son  Herman  in  their  new  carriage, 
laden  with  meat,  drink,  and  clothing  for  the  wanderers.  Herman  soon  tell 
in  with  Dorothea ;  and  she  frankly  placed  herself  before  him  and  asked  if  he 
could  furnish  her  with  clothing  for  the  new-born  babe.  He  was  struck  with 
the  coincidence  of  her  wants  with  the  provision  made  by  his  mother ;  struck 

*  Herman  and  Dorothea,  Translated  into  English  Hexameters  from  the  German 
Hexameters  of  Gothe.    With  an  Introductory  Essay.    London,  1849.   Smith,  Strand. 
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also  by  her  appearance  and  manner ;  and  not  only  pave  her  such  clothuoe 
as  he  had  brought,  but  also  put  in  her  care  the  provision  which  he  had  with 
him,  and  left  it  to  her  judgment  to  distribute  the  whole  among  the  needy 
wanderers. 

Herman  then  returned  to  tell  to  his  parents  what  he  had  done.  He  found 
with  them  the  surgeon  and  the  minister  of  the  town,  who  also  had  been  to  see 
the  exiles  as  they  passed,  and  had  been  describing  their  condition  to  the  host  and 
hostess.  The  host  had  turned  away  from  this  melancholy  topic,  and  had  spoken 
of  his  son,  whom  he  much  wished  to  see  well,  that  is,  wealthily,  married,  but 
who  appeared  to  him  too  inert  and  unambitious.  When  Herman  has  told 
his  tale,  the  discourse  glides  off  to  marriage ;  which  the  surgeon,  a  selfish  man, 
thinks  is  to  be  avoided,  as  adding  to  the  perils  of  a  man's  condition  in  such 
a  perilous  time.  Herman  dissents  from  this,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  his 
lather ;  but  upon  being  pressed  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  one  of  the  daughters 
of  the  rich  merchant  who  lives  on  the  other  side  of  the  market,  he  tells  of 
their  having  ridiculed  him  for  his  unfashionable  appearance  and  ignorance 
of  modern  accomplishments,  so  that  they  had  quite  extinguished  a  growing 
liking  which  he  had  felt  for  Minna,  the  youngest  of  them.  This  irritates  his 
somewhat  impetuous  father,  who  declares,  with  a  half-conscious  reference  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  son  had  spoken  of  the  exile  maiden,  that  he  will 
never  consent  to  have  a  daughter-in-law  who  is  not  rich  and  accomplished. 

The  son  quits  the  room,  his  breast  swelling  with  grief  and  despair,  for  the 
maiden  had  deeply  touched  his  heart.  He  retires  to  a  seat  in  a  distant  field 
to  indulge  his  sorrow,  and  is  there  soon  joined  by  his  mother,  who  comes  to 
console  him.  To  her  he  declares  that  his  father's  reproachful  expression* 
have  made  him  resolve  to  join  the  army,  and  thus  to  shew  his  love  of  honour 
and  his  patriotism.  His  mother's  keen-eyed  affection,  however,  detects  other 
feelings  under  this  veil ;  and  he  soon  confesses  that  all  his  hopes  of  happiness 
arc  bound  up  in  a  union  with  the  maiden  whom  he  had  lately  seen,  and  that 
his  father's  declaration  is  a  sentence  of  despair  for  him.  His  mother  encou- 
rages him  still  to  hope.  His  father,  she  suggests,  is  impetuous,  but  placable. 
Accordingly,  they  return  to  the  house,  and  frankly  state  the  case  to  the 
host,  who  at  last,  induced  by  the  advice  of  the  minister  and  the  surgeon,  gives 
a  pettish  assent  to  the  proposal  that  they  two,  as  friends  of  the  family,  shall 
go  and  ascertain  the  reputation  which  the  young  woman  bears  among  her 
own  neighbours  who  are  with  her. 

They  proceed  on  this  mission,  Herman  again  driving;  and  reaching  the 
exile  band,  they,  apart  from  him,  soon  learn  the  circumstances  relative  to 
Dorothea  which  we  nave  already  related.  They  then  find  Herman,  and  con- 
gratulate him  upon  his  choice ;  hut  his  solitary  musings  have  ended  in  a  sad 
persuasion  that  the  maiden  must  already  be  betrothed  to  some  lover.  He 
resolves,  however,  to  see  her;  and  the  friends,  leaving  him  behind,  drive 
home. 

The  youth  and  the  maiden  soon  meet,  for  she  comes  to  draw  water  at  the 
well  where  he  was  tarrying.  They  talk  together,  and  her  conversation  still 
further  fascinates  him ;  but  his  fears  also  receive  confirmation,  for  he  sees  a 
betrothal  ring  on  her  finger.  He  proposes  to  her  that  she  should  accompany 
him  home ;  but  in  terms  so  ambiguous,  that  she  understands  that  she  is  to  be 
a  servant.  Nevertheless,  she  accepts ;  being,  as  she  says,  no  further  needed 
by  her  companions  in  exile,  wishing  for  a  refuge,  and,  as  it  afterwards  appears, 
feeling  a  latent  hope  that  she  may  one  day  be  tne  wife  of  the  youth  who  seems 
to  her  so  worthy  of  affection. 

She  takes  leave  of  her  fellow-exiles,  who  part  with  her  full  of  sorrow, 
and  accompanies  Herman  to  his  home  by  a  footpath  which  leads  over  the 
hill,  past  the  very  seat  where  Herman,  a  few  hours  before,  had  brooded  over 
his  new  affection.  Their  discourse  becomes  more  and  more  confiding;  but 
before  they  reach  the  door,  in  descending  the  steep  stair  of  the  sloping  vine- 
yard, it  happens  —  doubtful  omen  !  —  that  her  foot  slips,  and  she  falls  upon 
his  breast.  He  is  spell-bound ;  she  passes  the  matter  off  lightly,  and  they 
enter  the  chamber  where  the  rest  of  the  party  are  already  collected. 

The  hostess  had  already  become  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  her  son,  for  a 
formidable  tempest  was  rapidly  gathering.    When  the  pair  appear,  the  host, 
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struck  by  the  beauty  of  the  damsel,  utters  some  expressions  in  commendation 
of  bis  son's  choice  on  that  ground,  which  she,  supposing  herself  received  as  a 
servant,  resents  as  insulting.  Herman  privately  requests  the  minister  to 
explain  the  mistake ;  but  he,  instead  of  doing  this  at  once,  represents  to 
Dorothea  that  so  sensitive  a  temper  must  unfit  her  for  her  new  situation. 
This  additional  blow  is  too  much  for  Dorothea's  self-command.  She  bitterly 
complains  of  the  harshness  of  such  treatment,  declares  her  resolution  to  return 
instantly  to  her  exile  friends  in  spite  of  the  storm  which  is  raging  outside ; 
and  to  shew  how  fixed  her  determination  is,  she  avows  the  affection  which 
she  had  conceived  for  Herman,  and  the  hopes  which  had  induced  her  to  come 
to  his  home,  even  as  a  servant.  When  she  turns  to  go  away,  the  mother, 
astonished  at  her  demeanour,  flings  her  arms  round  her  to  detain  her ;  Her- 
man, urged  by  the  minister,  declares  to  Dorothea  the  real  state  of  the  case ; 
the  minister  explains  it  to  the  rest,  and  the  father,  who  had  turned  away  and 
threatened  to  go  to  bed  when  the  women  began  to  weep,  is  satisfied,  and  his 
ring  is  drawn  from  his  plump  finger  for  the  betrothal.  It  appears  that  the 
giver  of  the  ring  which  Dorothea  wears  had  already  perished  in  the  course 
of  the  first  French  Revolution. 

It  must  be  evident,  even  from  this  rapid  sketch,  how  simple  and  true  to 
nature  are  the  characters  and  situations  which  form  the  leading  points  of  this 
poem.  A  *  good  intelligent  mother ;'  a  father,  somewhat  hasty  and  pompous, 
but  kind,  shrewd,  and  reasonable  when  his  fervour  has  subsided;  a  son, 
obedient,  sensible,  quiet,  but  high-spirited,  amiable,  and  loving ;  a  maiden, 
full  of  feminine  kindness,  yet  firm,  courageous,  and  lively  :  these,  with  the 
garrulous,  selfish  surgeon,  and  the  thoughtful  and  accomplished  minister,  are 
all  well  and  clearly  marked  characters.  And  the  events  and  affections  are 
such  as  are  found  everywhere  and  in  all  ages  on  the  great  highroads  of  life. 
The  struggle  between  the  ambition  of  the  father  and  the  affection  of  the 
mother  in  the  matter  of  the  son  s  marriage ;  the  choice  of  youth  made  by  the 
eye,  of  age  made  by  the  purse;  the  consolation  found  in  tho  bosom  of  the 
mother  for  the  harsh  rebukes  of  the  father;  the  way  in  which  love  fetters 
the  tongue  and  deceives  the  heart;  the  influence  of  wars  and  revolutions 
upon  private  persons: — these  and  many  more  of  the  broad  and  universal 
strokes  which  mark  the  outline  of  human  life  are  the  features  of  Herman  and 
Dorothea. 

The  poem  being  thus  one  of  those  to  which  the  general  heart  of  mankind 
responds,  we  certainly  are  very  desirous  that  we  should  have  a  good 
translation  of  it  in  our  own  language.  A  translation  of  it  was  published  by 
Mr.  Murray  a  short  time  ago  in  a  volume  called  English  Hexameter 
Translations.  We  have  now  before  us  a  new  one  just  published  (anony- 
mously) by  Mr.  Smith,  and  it  is  on  this  last  principally  that  we  shall  make 
our  remarks,  referring  to  the  former  translation  only  so  far  as  is  requisite  to 
explain  what  we  have  to  say  of  the  latter. 

Both  these  translations  are  in  hexameter  verse,  which  is  indeed,  we  may 
say,  a  necessary  condition  of  their  being  worthy  of  being  called  translations 
at  all.  Between  two  languages  related  to  each  other  as  are  the  German  and 
the  English,  the  rhythm  and  the  flow  of  versification  being  identical  in  the 
two,  no  version  can  convey  in  any  adequate  degree  the  impression  of  the 
original  which  is  not  in  the  measure  of  the  original.  If  the  translation  of  a 
poem  into  prose  be,  as  a  German  writer  has  lately  declared  it,  a  literary 
murder,  the  translation  of  a  poem  into  a  different  form  of  verse  is  a  literary 
mutilation,  even  if  it  be  perpetrated  without  any  iutent  to  do  literary  harm. 

The  structure  of  English  hexameters  has  undergone  a  good  deal  of 
discussion  of  late,  and  among  other  places  in  our  own  pages ;  and  the  most 
important  of  the  conclusions  to  which  the  discussion  has  led  is  this, — that  if 
the  words,  read  with  their  natural  and  ordinary  accent,  run  in  dactyls  and 
trochees,  the  English  ear,  though  quite  unformed  by  classical  reading, 
accepts  them  as  verse ;  and  that  our  hexameters  should  be  so  constructed. 
Any  violence  done  to  the  common  pronunciation  of  words  and  phrases  in 
verse  is  a  harshness ;  and  in  hexameters  this  harshness  is  regarded  as  ridi- 
culous, because  the  artificial  accents  remind  us  of  schoolboy  scansions, 
and  the  measure  has  not  yet  become  popular  enough  to  resist  the  effect 
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of  this  recollection.  The  new  translator,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  has  hy 
no  means  avoided  this  kind  of  violence.  On  the  contrary,  he  gives  us  the 
impression  of  not  knowing  that  it  was  a  thing  to  be  avoided.  He  seems,  at 
times  at  least,  to  have  thought  that  if  his  lines  could  by  possibility  be  read  as 
hexameters,  they  might  pass  muster.  Wc  can  in  no  otter  way  account  for 
such  verses  as  the  following : — 

Oat  of  the  trench  was  the  crtaklng  w/iM  forc'd  to  the  edge  of  the  highway, 
Into  the  ditch  overt Qrn'd  fell  the  waggon,  a  loud  cry  qf  horror 
Rose  from  the  people*  thrdwn  out  in  the  meadow,  but  happily  unhurt. 
Then  came  the  baggage  dSwn  tumbling,  but  this  fell  much  nearer  the  waggon  : 
We  had  expected  to  see  the*  folks  crashed  by  the  chests  and  the  boxes. 

The  natural  accent  of  the  expressions  here  marked  would  be,  creaking 
wheel, — the  syllable  wheel  quite  as  strongly  accented  as  the  first  syllable  of 
creaking ;  a  loud  cry  of  horror, — the  word  cry  quite  as  strong  as  the  word 
loud ;  the  baggage  down  tumbling,  with  an  especial  stress  upon  down ;  but  this 
fell  much  nearer  the  waggon, — this  being  not  stronger,  if  so  strong,  as  the  next 
two  syllables;  we  had  expected, — the  word  we  being  as  brief  as  the  two 
following  syllables,  since  there  is  nothing  in  the  sense  to  give  it  emphasis. 
The  violence  which  must  be  done  to  the  utterance  of  these  phrases  to  make 
the  verses  into  hexameters  is  such  as  excites  a  repugnance  to  the  measure. 

Many  examples  of  the  like  repulsive  inversion  of  accent  might  be  adduced 
from  this  translation ;  for  instance : — 

Hither  have  come  to  seek  shelter  and  clothing  in  this  fertile  valley. 
Lined  with  fine  flannel,  but  well  worn,  thin,  and  quite  out  $/*  fashion. 
Straight  to  his  newfurbisht  house  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  market, 
Chief  among  merchants  rode  he  in  his  gay  opUn  car  mMe  St  Landau. 
Full  tiflife  now  were  the  streets,  for  densely  that  small  tSwn  w&s  peopled : 
Then  did  tee*  too  plainly  see  thl  poor  emigrants  passing  before  us. 

The  familiar  cast  of  the  phrases,  which,  under  due  restrictions,  is  requisite 

in  a  domestic  epic  like  this,  makes  us  feel  the  more  sensibly  how  much  the 

natural  accentuation  is  disturbed  in  these  verses.    The  last,  for  instance, 

would  undoubtedly  be  uttered  in  the  following  manner  in  ordinary  speech : — 

Then  did  wS  too  plainlj  see  the*  poor  emigrants  passing  before  us. 

Nor  is  this  distortion  at  all  necessary.  This  line,  for  instance,  might  easily 
have  stood  thus : — 

Then  too  plainly  we  saw  the  emigrants  passing  before  us. 

Sometimes  the  line  is  so  constructed,  that  though  it  be  clear  that  there  must 
be  some  violation  of  the  natural  accent,  it  is  not  plain  which  of  two  modes  of 
distortion  is  intended  by  the  translator.  Thus  we  have  a  line  which  may  be 
read  either:  thus, — 

Good  upper  clothing  and  shirts  which  old  men  and  babes  stood  In  need  of; 
or  thus, — 

Good  upper  clothing  and  shirts  which  old  men  and  babes  stood  In  need  of: 
and  there  is  not  much  choice  between  the  two  pervereions. 

We  are  aware  that  some  cases  of  forced  accent  as  strong  as  these  might 
be  adduced  from  the  original,  and  much  more  copiously  from  other  German 
hexametrists.  But  the  dislike  to  hexameters  in  their  own  language  which 
many  Englishmen  feel  will  never  be  overcome  except  they  are  made  to  move 
more  easily  and  naturally  than  those  which  we  have  quoted.  Nor  are  we  to 
suppose  that  Gothe  was  indifferent  about  the  smoothness  of  his.  We  learn 
that  he  went  through  the  labour  of  turning  the  curious  mediaeval  German 
poem,  Reinekc  Fuchs  (Reynard  the  Fox),  into  hexameters,  in  order  to 
acquire  a  facility  in  the  management  of  the  measure,  before  he  set  about 
writing  Herman  and  Dorothea ;  and,  in  general,  he  has  avoided,  not  only 
inversions  of  natural  accent,  but  also  accumulations  of  consonants  in  the 
short  syllables.  How  far  he  and  his  friends  went  in  pursuit  of  this  kind  of 
finish  in  the  workmanship  of  the  poem  wc  may  judge  from  a  suggestion 
of  William  Humboldt,  that  instead  of 

Rekhen  Gebreile  nicht  da  und  unten  Weinberg  and  Garten, 
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the  end  of  the  line  should  be  Garten  und  Weinberg,  as  a  better  dactyl  and 
spondee.  Gothe,  however,  in  this  instance,  preferred  the  former  collocation, 
as  better  agreeing  with  the  grouping  of  the  objects,  and  it  may  be  added,  as 
giving  a  very  tolerable  rhythm. 

The  mention  of  the  spondee  leads  us  to  remark  that  the  present  translator 
has  continued  the  mistake  by  which  several  recent  English  hexametrists  have 
marred  their  lines,  of  often  placing  a  spondee  at  the  end,  instead  of  that  which 
the  English  ear  really  demands,  a  trochee. 

Then  did  she  greet  me  again  and  heartily  uttering  warm  thanks, 

For  on  the  previous  day  that  terrible  fire  our  town  burnt, 

Have  not  all  these  improvements  been  made  since  the  time  of  our  great  fire. 

The  former  translator  of  the  poem  to  whom  we  have  referred  had  not 
learnt,  at  the  time  when  his  translation  was  made,  to  avoid  this  practice. 
Thus  he  wrote : — 

Well  I  would  never,  to  see  such  a  sight,  go  out  in  the  hot  day. 

But  the  housewife  started  at  last,  and  said,  as  she  lookt  out. 

So  they  went  in  all,  and  all  were  glad  of  the  cool  air. 

But  some  of  the  other  translations  which  are  published  in  the  same 
volume — for  instance,  that  of  Schiller's  *  Walk,*  and  those  of  Homer — are  by 
more  skilful  hands,  and  are  free  from  this  blemish.  The  English  ear  will 
gratefully  recognise  this  difference. 

Returning  to  the  new  translator,  we  will  only  make  one  more  remark 
upon  his  versification.  It  is  essential  to  the  goodness  of  hexameter  verses 
that  there  should  be  what,  when  schoolboys,  we  were  taught  to  call  a  casura, 
— a  prominent  division  of  the  words  not  coinciding  with  the  division  of  the 
feet.  When  this  does  not  exist,  the  verse  divides  itself  into  two  or  more 
separate  parts,  each  having  a  separate  rhythm,  and  the  coherent  rhythm  of 
the  collected  verse  is  lost.  The  verse  is  killed,  as  a  living  body  would  be,  by 
being  separated  into  limbs.  Such  disjuncti  membra  poeta  are  frequent  in  the 
new  translation : — 

Unto  the  suffering  people :  |  Aid  to  misfortune's  a  duty. 

Making  remarks  on  those  passing.  I  Suddenly  cried  out  the  housewife. 

Fanning  themselves  with  their  kerchiefs.  |  After  exchanges  of  greeting. 

Such  is  humanity  truly  !  |  One  man  just  like  another. 

Whereupon  Herman  made  answer :  I  Quick  and  earnest  his  words  were. 

All  that  has  happen' d  I  '11  tell  you.  |  Mother,  long  were  you  searching. 

We  had  recently  occasion  to  observe,  in  speaking  of  Mr.  Trench's 
Sacred  Latin  Poetry,  that,  on  this  very  account  of  their  regularly  wanting 
the  proper  caesura,  the  rhyming  *  leonine '  verses  which  the  mediaeval 
writers  delighted  in,  and  which  Mr.  Tennyson  has  imitated,  cannot  be  good 
hexameters. 

We  now  proceed  from  sound  to  sense ;  from  the  rhythm  of  the  new 
translation  to  its  meaning.  And  here,  we  fear,  we  have  the  writer  stum- 
bling on  the  very  threshold  into  a  mistranslation.  The  former  translation 
began,— 

Never  before  did  I  see  the  street  and  the  market  so  empty  ! 
All  seems  just  as  if  swept  with  a  broom.     I  doubt  whether  fifty 
People  are  left  at  home  in  the  town  of  the  whole  population. 

The  new  translation  runs  thus : — 

Never  before  have  I  seen  the  streets  and  the  market  so  lonely. 
Still  as  the  grave  it  the  town ;  so  deserted  I  think  we've  not  fifty 
Left  of  the  whole  population. 

In  the  original  the  beginning  of  the  second  line  is, — ( 1st  doch  die  Stadt 
wie  gekehrt ;  '  Well !  the  town  is  as  if  swept.'  We  can  see  no  reason 
whatever  for  making  the  host,  instead  of  the  picturesque  and  housewifely 
expression  which  he  really  uses,  employ  one  less  appropriate ;  dismal,  and 
yet  commonplace — 4  Still  as  the  grave.' 

The  host  s  reflections  are  again  marred  by  the  translator  a  little  afterwards. 
In  the  course  of  the  poem  a  certain  dressing-gown  appears  repeatedly,  and 
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plays  a  conspicuous  part.    To  use  an  image  of  which  Go  the  himself  was  fond 
(in  another  application),  this  same  dressing-gown  runs  like  a  thread  of 
purple  through  the  whole  texture  of  the  poem ;  it  appears  in  the  begin- 
ning where  it  illustrates  the  thriftiness  of  the  hostess,  by  whom  it  is  sent  as 
a  part  of  the  supply  for  the  exiles,  and  the  love  of  self  "indulgence  and  of 
finery  in  the  host,  who  somewhat  regrets  the  loss  of  it,  though  he  had  ceased 
to  wear  it ; — further  on,  when  it  is  given  to  the  woman  who  has  her  naked 
new-born  babe  in  her  bosom,  she  rejoices  as  soon  as  she  feels  the  lining  of 
flannel ; — and  again  when  Herman  recollects  it  as  having  given  occasion  to 
his  display  of  filial  zeal,  by  beating  his  schoolfellows  in  the  paternal  cause : — 
Ofttimes  mischievous  tricks  I  have  patiently  borne  of  my  playmates. 
When  they  bore  me  a  grudge  which  I  had  never  provoked. 
Ofttimes  pelting  and  kicks  I  took,  nor  cared  to  avenge  them. 
But  if  they  once  at  my  father  laught,  when  he  on  the  Sunday 
Out  of  the  church  came  forth  with  grave  and  leisurely  paces, 
Laught  at  his  bordered  cap,  or  jeer'd  at  his  flowered  night-gown, 
(Which  so  stately  he  wore,  and  which  tee  parted  to-day  with,) 
Fiercely  soon  my  fist  was  clencht,  with  terrible  wrath  I 
Headlong  on  them  rusht,  and  smote  and  struck  in  my  blind  rage. 

And  this  same  dressing-gown  was  again  seen  in  Dorothea's  hands  by  the 
minister  and  the  surgeon,  when  they  went  as  spies :  their  report  was — 
We  have  a  maiden  observed,  close  by  in  the  garden, 
Who  sits  under  the  tree,  and  clothing  makes  for  the  children 
Of  a  vestment  of  cotton,  to  her,  we  conjecture,  presented. 

Now  the  host,  to  his  regrets  for  the  loss  of  this  vestment,  joins  reflections 
upon  the  change  of  manners,  the  easy  habits  of  the  last  generation  being  lost. 
He  says  (in  the  earlier  translation)  : — 

Forsooth,  men  now  have  a  notion 

'Tis  not  right  to  be  seen  in  undress  :  you  must  wear  a  coat  ever ; 

Ever  have  boots  to  your  legs :  quite  banisht  are  slipper  and  nightcap. 

You  must  now,  says  Herman  senior,  always  wear  a  '  Surtout,'  and  shew 
yourself  *  in  der  Paketsche.'  You  must  have  a  short  frock  or  a  tailed  coat 
instead  of  the  flowing  dress  in  which  our  fathers  lounged  at  their  ease.  The 
new  translation  puts  it  thus : — 

Nowadays  one  is  expected 
Always  to  wear  a  surtout  or  to  dress  in  a  short  shooting-jacket, 
Always  to  go  about  booted,  and  never  to  wear  cap  or  slipper. 

Now  no  doubt '  Paketsche'  is  in  the  dictionaries  rendered  '  a  short  shooting- 
coat  ;'  but  it  is  plain  that  it  is  a  coat  put  in  contrast  with  an  easy  undress, 
and  certainly  to  our  English  notions,  a  '  shooting-jacket'  is  a  phrase  sin- 
gularly ill-adapted  to  express  this  contrast.  Nor  does  it  convey  the  meaning 
to  say, '  never  to  wear  cap  or  slipper.*  The  question  is  not  whether  you  may 
ever  wear  such  a  dress  (for  '  Pantoffel  und  MUtze,'  describes  a  character  of 
dress  rather  than  special  articles),  but  whether  you  may  wear  it  constantly 
and  in  public. 

Our  limits  will  only  allow  us  to  give  specimens  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  new  translation  of  Herman  and  Dorothea  is  executed ;  and  we  are  sorry 
to  say  we  find  it  difficult  to  discover  any  favourable  specimen.  In  particular 
the  familiar  and  idiomatic  expressions  which,  as  we  have  said,  belong  to  the 
tone  of  this  kind  of  poetry,  often  in  this  translation  degenerate  into  modern 
slip-slop.  The  poem,  with  all  its  familiarity  of  aspect,  has  still  a  kind  of 
patriarchal  simplicity  and  dignity;  and  in  our  judgment,  the  phrases  which 
are  suitable  to  the  dialogue,  are  such  as  might  be  introduced  into  the  story 
of  Isaac  and  Rebecca,  or  Jacob  and  Rachel.  We  can  bear  that  Dorothea 
should  say — 

If  ye  have  aught  of  linen  your  wants  can  spare,  if  a  dweller 
Here  in  the  neighbourhood  ye,  be  kindly  and  give  it  the  needy. 
But  we  cannot  allow  such  words  as  these  to  be  put  in  her  mouth : — 

If  you  belong  to  this  neighbourhood,  could  you  procure  for  us  linen, 
Even  the  worn-out  and  cast-off"  ?    jfso,  pray  give  it  the  needy. 
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*  Could  you  procure  for  me,'  is  language  hardly  to  be  used  except  across 
*  shop- counter.  '  Even  the  worn-out  and  cast-off,  has  a  tone  of  undignified 
importunity,  which  is  very  different  from  the  quiet  simplicity  of  Dorothea's 
manner.    '  If  so,  pray  give  it,'  is  to  our  ear  too  colloquial. 

We  could  note  several  other  errors  of  translation,  but  we  merely  wish, 
*s  we  have  said,  to  exemplify  the  degree  of  accuracy  and  of  merit  which  this 
translation  possesses.  In  the  narrative  which  the  hostess  gives  of  the  first 
-courtship  between  her  husband  and  herself,  she  says  that  the  fire  that  led  to  it 
happened  on  a  Sunday,  and  accordingly,  all  the  people  of  the  town  were  gone 
oat  into  the  villages,  and  mills,  and  country  inns.  But  the  new  translator 
has  it— 

'Twas  just  such  a  bright  day  as  this  vL 

When  Herman  describes  himself  to  his  mother  as  fit  to  go  out  into  the 
world,  he  says  (earlier  translation), — 

Labour  has  made  my  arm  and  foot  right  steaJry  and  active. 
All  that  I  am  is  true ;  so  much  I  boldly  can  challenge. 

In  the  original, — 

Alles,  fiihl'  ich,  iat  wahr ;  ich  darf  es  kuhntich  behaupten. 
The  new  translator  says, — 

Also  has  labour  strengthened  mine  arm  and  made  my  foot  active ; 
This  I  know  is  all  true,  and  can  with  boldness  maintain  it. 

No,  dear  Mr.  Translator,  Herman  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  assert 
in  this  emphatic  manner  that  bis  arm  and  foot  are  strong  and  active.  But 
what  he  would  say  is,  that  though  he  has  not  showy  accomplishments 
and  forward  cleverness,  all  that  he  pretends  to  of  knowledge,  zeal,  or  ability, 
he  truly  has.  The  word  ( alles  *  refers  to  the  totality  of  his  own  being,  and 
not  to  all  that  he  had  and. 

Perhaps,  before  quitting  the  subject,  we  may  notice  briefly  the  coin- 
cidences between  the  new  translation  and  the  earlier  one  of  which  we  have 
spoken.  These  are  so  remarkable  as  at  first  to  suggest  the  notion  that  the 
new  translator  must  have  seen  the  older  attempt,  though  he  nowhere,  we 
think,  mentions  it :  a  curious  omission,  at  any  rate,  since  we  might  have 
supposed  the  notices  of  the  English  Hexameter  Translations  would  have 
caught  the  attention  of  a  person  employed  on  a  similar  task.  But  we  are 
disposed  to  regard  these  coincidences  as  evidence,  not  that  the  second 
translation  owes  anything  to  the  first,  but  that  the  problem  of  translating 
German  hexameter  verse  into  English  with  great  closeness  is  very  nearly  a 
determinate  problem,  and  when  worked  out  by  different  persons,  will  give 
almost  the  same  result ;  or,  at  least,  that  this  will  be  the  case  with  regard  to 
many  passages.  We  will  only  give  a  few  specimens  of  such  coincidences ; 
to  enumerate  all  would  be  to  transcribe  one- third  of  each  poem.  The 
following  occur  in  the  first  nineteen  lines  (we  mark  the  earlier  and  later 
^translations  a  and  b)  : — 


Never  before  did  I  see  the  streets  and  the  market  so  empty. 
Never  before  have  I  seen  the  streets  and  the  market  so  lonely. 

(a)  And  there  every  one  posts  in  the  heat  and  the  dust  of  the  midday. 
(6)  Yet  do  they  hurry  and  drive,  and  heed  noc  the  dust  of  the  midday. 

(a)  Wife,  thou  hast  done  right  well  in  kindly  sending  our  son  forth. 

(b)  Kindly  and  well  hast  thou  done,  good  wife,  in  sending  our  son  forth. 

(a)  But  look  how  the  lad  drives,  and  how  he  handles  the  horses. 

(b)  See  how  well  the  lad  drives,  how  neatly  he  reins  in  the  horses. 

(a)  Easily  four  within,  besides  the  box  for  the  driver  ; 

He  has  it  all  to  himself.     How  nicely  it  turns  round  the  corner  ! 

(b)  Four  can  sit  in  it  quite  well,  and  besides  there 's  the  box  for  the  driver. 
This  time  he  drives  all  alone  :  how  neatly  he  turns  round  the  corner  ! 

(a)  Thus  to  his  wife  spake,  under  the  porch  that  stands  on  the  market 
Where  he  sat  at  his  ease,  the  host  of  the  Golden  Lion. 

(b)  Thus  to  his  wife  spake  the  host  of  the  Golden  Lion,  while  sitting 
Quite  at  his  ease  in  the  porch  of  his  house  that  looks  out  on  the  market. 
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These  examples  are,  perhaps,  sufficient  to  shew  the  amount  and  the 
kind  of  the  coincidences  of  which  we  have  spoken. 

We  will,  in  conclusion,  give  as  comparative  specimens  of  the  two  trans- 
lations, what  we  may  look  upon  as  the  climax  of  interest  in '  the  poem, 
Dorothea's  burst  of  grief,  and  declaration  of  her  love.  We  may  remark  that 
there  is  some  resemblance  between  this  fine  situation  and  the  catastrophe  of 
Mary  Barton :  — 

Thus  spoke  he,  and  deeply  the  damsel  felt  what  he  utter 'd, 
And  she  refrained  no  more.     Forth  burst  the  tide  of  her  feeling 
Strong,  and  her  full  heart  heav'd,  and  a  sob  burst  forth  from  her  bosom  ; 
And,  with  a  flood  of  scalding  tears,  thus  suddenly  said  she, — 
*  Ah !  the  prudent  man,  when  he  counsels  us  in  our  anguish, 
Little  he  knows  how  ill  his  cold  word  boots  to  relieve  us    . 
From  the  load  of  our  grief  that  Providence  places  upon  us  ! 
Ye  are  happy  and  gay,  and  how  should  a  jest  give  to  you  pain  ? . 
But  who  is  sick  at  heart,  though  slight,  feels  sorely  the  touching. 
No  !  to  me  'twere  of  no  avail,  e'en  could  I  dissemble  ; 
Forth  at  once  come  that  which,  later,  bitterer  pain  were, 
And  might  plant  in  my  heart  a  silent  cankering  sorrow.' 

This  is  thus  given  in  the  new  translation : — 

Thus  did  he  speak,  and  the  cutting  discourse  was  felt  by  the  maiden , 
And  no  more  she  restrain' d  her  : — strongly  the  burst  of  her  feeling 
Shew'd  in  her  swelling  breast,  and  in  the  deep  sob  which  escaped  her ; 
Stream'd  down  the  scalding  tears,  and  thus  she  immediately  answered : — 
*  How  little  thinks  the  worldly-wise  man,  who  seeks  to  console  us, 
That  his  cold  words  have  no  power  t6  touch  the  depth  of  our  sorrow, 
Or  to  lighten  the  burden  of  grief  that  Providence  sends  us. 
Ye  are  happy  and  joyous  ;  how  should  a  jest  give  you  sorrow  ? 
But  to  the  wounded  man,  a  gentle  touch  bringeth  anguish. 
No  !  there  is  no  help  for  me,  even  if  I  could  dissemble ; 
Better  that  now  should  appear  what  later  would  add  to  my  sorrow, 
And  might  plunge  me,  perhaps,  into  silent-consuming  anguish.' 

The  whole  of  this  speech  is  nobly  dramatic.  She  ends  by  declaring  that, 
in  spite  of  the  storm,  she  will  rejoin  the  exile  band : — 

And  now  again  I  go  forth — such  long  has  my  customed  course  been  — 
Swept  by  the  stream  of  the  time  and  parting  from  all  I  have  clung  to. 
Fare  ye  well !     I  tarry  no  longer  :  the  struggle  is  over. 

That  poor  Dorothea's  struggle  was  over  with  a  happier  result  than  she 
was  aware  of,  we  have  already  said. 

The  charm  which  this  story  possesses  for  general  readers,  even  in  its 
English  form,  has  been  shewn  in  various  ways.  Besides  the  appearance  of 
Mr.  Longfellow's  tender  and  graceful  tale,  Evangeline,  which,  as  we  have 
already  remarked  in  these  pages,  is  plainly  suggested  by  Herman  and  JDoro- 
thea,  the  earlier  translation  has  already  been  twice  reprinted  in  the  United 
States;  and  this  has  been  done,  as  is  somewhat  too  commonly  the  case  with 
our  cousins  on  that  side  of  the  Atlantic,  without  any  acknowledgment  of  its 
English  origin. 
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THE  BRIGHT  ROOM  OF  CRANMORE. 


<  A  MIXTURE  of  a  lie  doth  ever 

ii  add  pleasure,'  saith  Bacon. 
Once  at  least  in  thy  lifetime,  ima- 
ginative reader,  thou  wouldst  have 
f ranted  the  troth  of  the  aphorism 
adst  thou  spent  the  closing  hours 
of  a  summer's  day  in  rambling 
through  the  manor-house  and  vast 
old  pleasure-grounds  of  Cranmore, 
under  the  bewitching  influence  of 
the  Scheherazade,  from  whose  lips 
the  following  traditionary  tale  was 
gathered. 

No  one  need  apologize  for  telling 
a  ghost  story — no  one  can  be  so  sure 
of  a  good  reception  (in  theory)  as  a 
probable  ghost.  Amid  the  number 
of  modern  conveniences,  comforts, 
and  luxuries,  it  is  truly  amazing  that 
no  speculative  man  has  set  up  as 
purveyor  of  ghosts  and  goblins  for- 
the  advantage  of  those  proprietors 
(nouveaux  riches,  for  example)  who, 
having  purchased  an  ancient  and 
noble-named  house,  find  themselves 
unprovided  in  the  way  of  a  dignified 
family  spectre,  to  whom  they  could 
safely  entrust  the  terrifying  of  the 
country  neighbours  by  any  of  the 
different  modes  adopted  by  ghostly 
personages  for  the  perfecting  of  that 
end. 

Cranmore  has  all  the  requisites  for 
the  scene  of  a  strange  old  legend 
and  tradition.  'She  of  the  seraph 
tongue'  has  richly  embellished  and 
enhanced  its  picturesque  interest  by 
weaving  around  real  family  records 
a  web  of  romantic  fiction,  and  thus 
making  of  truth  and  falsehood  that 
' mixture  of  a  lie'  which  thou  bast 
been  assured,  reader,  doth  give 
pleasure. 

It  was  about  six  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  one  twenty-seventh  of 
July  that  I  sat  down  with  my  com- 
panion beneath  the  ample  shade  of 
the  two  lime-trees  that  stand  a  few 
hundred  yards  from  the  front  en- 
trance of  the  manor-house.  The 
sunset  lights  were  stealing  lovingly 
round  the  grey  walls,  and  peering 
into  the  latticed  and  ivied  windows 
that  face  the  west.  By  degrees  each 
diamond-shaped  pane  glittered  like 
gold,  and  at  last  the  illumination 
was  complete,  and  the  pale,  deserted 
dwelling,  seemed  of  a  sudden  to  have 
assumed  an  air  of  festal  life. 


*  What  a  pity  that  we  cannot  get 
in !'  I  said,  for  the  thirty-first  time 
since  my  eyes  had  rested  on  the 
interesting  face  of  the  old  house.  ' I 
should  like  to  hear  more  of  its  his- 
tory. There  must  be  a  legend,  a 
story,  a  prophecy,  a  something  con- 
nected with  it,  surely.' 

4  Look  up,'  said  my  companion, 
drawing  me  a  few  paces  to  the  left  of 
the  lime-trees.  'Do  you  see  that 
window  beneath  the  turret  now  in 
shadow  ?  Well,  that  is  the  Bright 
Boom  of  Cranmore !  A  bright  room 
lit  by  no  earthly  candle.  Every- 
night  a  supernatural  radiance  gleams 
on  the  oak-panelled  walls.  By  the 
last  proprietor  everything  was  done 
to  find  out  the  trick  (everthing  must 
be  supposed  trick  nowadays),  but 
night  after  night  the  ghostly  gleam 
returns,  and ' 

*  Who  is  the  proprietor  ?'  I  said. 

c  You  shall  hear !  My  mother 
knew  this  place  well  in  youth.  Sho 
knew  the  heroine  of  the  story  that  I 
mean  to  tell  you  ;  but  get  up,  walk 
with  me  round  the  quaint  old 
gardens.  Look  at  the  long,  sharp 
lights  that  dart  through  the  grand, 
wide  shadows.  Look  down  the  dim, 
tangled  walk,  overarched  with  ever- 
greens flourishing  in  the  untrimmed 
glory  of  neglect.  See  beyond  there, 
over  to  the  pleasant  meadows — fur- 
ther to  the  wide  old  woods  and 
ferny  dells  of  Baronsward — and  let 
your  eye  wander  round  till  it  reaches 
the  sudden  silver  gleanrof  the  manv- 
winding  river.  Follow  the  bright 
lacing  of  the  water  through  the  low, 
rich  fields,  till  it  is  spanned  by  a 
three -arched  .bridge,  and  then  look 
along  the  white  road  that  leads  to 
the  village  with  a  'gilt- tipped  spire 
shining  in  the  sun ;  and  let  your  eve 
and  fancy  wander  onwards  to  the 
wide-roofed,  tree-shrouded  dwelling, 
that  has  stood  there  for  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  years.  That  is 
Hallwood — the  place  belongs  to  the 
Herberts.  But  it  is  of  the  manor 
here  that  we  must  now  speak.' 

Cranmore  belongs  to  the  II 

family.  About  five- and-thirty  years 
ago  Lord  H.  lent  it  to  a  widowed 
relation,  who,  having  been  left  almost 
penniless  with  six  children,  was  very 
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?;lad  to  sit  down  at  Cranmore  Tent 
ree.  The  place  had  been  once  a 
stately  old  dwelling  of  the  family  to 
whom  it  still  belongs;  but  when 
Mrs.  D.  took  possession  thereof  it 
was  almost  devoid  of  furniture, 
though  the  walls  and  windows  were 
in  sound  repair.  Lord  H.  had  kindly 
and  considerately  replaced  a  good 
many  missing  things,  and  early  in 
the  autumn  of  the  year  1804 
Mrs.  D.  took  possession  of  her  new 
home.  She  was  a  woman  of  strong 
nerve — no  imagination,  and  blessed 
with  plenty  of  cheerfulness  and 
vigour.  Her  establishment  consisted 
of  a  nurse,  a  cook,  and  a  girl  of 
eighteen,  who  acted  the  part  of 
housemaid ;  this  last-named  ser- 
vant had  only  been  hired  about  six 
weeks  before  Mrs.  D.'s  arrival  at 
Cranmore.  From  her  last  place  she 
had  brought  a  good  character  for 
sobriety,  honesty,  and  veracity,  and 
there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  from 
her  manner  that  there  was  about 
her  any  flightiness  or  excitement 
of  mind  ;  on  the  contrary,  she  was 
a  quiet,  steady,  and  industrious  ser- 
vant, and  in  as  large  a  house  as 
Cranmore  it  may  be  supposed  that 
her  time  was  fully  occupied  by  her 
daily  work. 

It  must  be  mentioned  that 
Mrs.  D.,  on  coming  to  Cranmore, 
had  fixed  on  a  small  suite  of  rooms 
fronting  the  south  which  she  in* 
tended  to  occupy ;  the  other  apart- 
ments were  many  of  them  locked  up 
to  prevent  the  chill  draughts,  from 
open  doors  and  windy  corridors, 
sweeping  through  the  great  building 
to  the  discomfort  of  the  inmates. 
One  or  two  large  state  rooms  were, 
however,  left  open  to  serve  as  play- 
ground to  the  children  on  wet  and 
wintry  days  when  they  might  not  be 
able  to  get  out.  *  These  rooms  were 
above  those  inhabited  by  Mrs.  D. 
and  her  children.  Two  stairs  led  up 
to  them ;  one  with  a  wide  and  hand- 
some caned  oak  balustrade,  the 
other  was  a  winding  and  narrow 
ascent,  with  nothing  but  a  rope  to 
hold  by  as  you  weut  up  or  down. 
This  stair  led  further  up,  also,  to 
the  attics ;  but  few  of  the  family  had 
curiosity  sufficient  to  take  them  all 
through  the  house  more  than  once 
after  their  first  day  at  Cranmore. 

One  afternoon  in  November  Mrs.  D. 
was  sitting  at  the  window  working, 


when  her  attention  was  attracted  by 
seeing  Margaret,  the  girl  who  acted 
as  her  housemaid,  wandering  alone, 
with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  upper 
windows  of  the  house,  as  if  intently 
watching  something  within  the  case- 
ments. Mrs.  D.  was  surprised  at 
the  length  of  time  she  stayed  in  the 
walk  alone;  standing  quite  still 
for  ten  minutes,  although  the  day 
was  very  cold,  and  she  had  only 
wrapped  a  light  shawl  over  her  head 
and  shoulders.  Mrs.  D.,  knowing 
that  the  girl  had  been  suffering  from, 
rheumatism,  opened  the  window  and 
called  out,  'Go  in  —  what  are  you 
staring  at  there  so  long  ?*  The  girl 
turned  away,  saying,  'Nothing, 
ma'am ;  I  was  afraid  that  the  chim- 
ney was  on  fire.'  She  turned  and 
went  in,  and  Mrs.  D.  thought  no 
more  of  the  circumstance. 

The  country  round  Cranmore  is 
of  a  lonely  and  wild  character ;  there 
are  few  gentlemen's  seats  near,  and 
the  sequestered  manor-house  had 
been  inhabited  for  two  months  by 
Mrs.  D.  before  any  one  had  broken 
in  upon  her  solitude  by  visits  or 
invitations. 

Hallwood  is  the  nearest  place  of 
any  consequence.  It  is  an  Eliza- 
bethan house.  A  pleasant,  cheerful 
family  then  occupied  it ;  people  who 
were  always  ready  to  see  their  friends, 
and  rejoiced  in  new  neighbours  pro- 
vided they  were  tolerably  present- 
able. The  Herberts  found  out  the 
merits,  name,  and  family  connexion 
of  Mrs.  D.,  and  lost  no  time  in  call- 
ing and  proposing  that  she  should 
spend  a  day  with  them  about  Christ- 
mas time,  when  all  the  brothers  and 
sisters  were  at  home,  and  an  aunt 
and  uncle  came  from  Sussex  to 
enlarge  the  ci rcle.  Mrs.  D .  agreed  to 
spend  one  afternoon  there.  She  was 
to  walk  if  the  day  proved  fine  to 
Hallwood,  and  the  Herberts  were  to 
send  her  back  in  the  carriage  before 
ten  o'clock. 

The  evening  passed  over,  and  she 
left  her  friends  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  later  than  she  bad  intended. 
The  road  was  covered  with  the  snow 
that  bad  fallen  about  an  hour  before, 
the  clouds  were  still  heavy  towards 
the  south,  and  only  a  star  or  two 
shone  clearly  now  and  then  from 
behind  thick  masses  of  vapour.  The 
house  at  Cranmore  can  be  seen  from 
a  considerable  distance;  but  as  you 
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descend  the  hill  half  a  mile  from  the 
entrance  you  lose  sight  of  it  again 
until  you  enter  the  grounds.  Mrs.  D. 
had  never  before  approached  the 
manor-house  by  night,  and  she  leant 
forward  to  notice  with  some  surprise 
how  brightly  the  light  shone  from 
one  of  the  upper  windows.  She 
tried  to  remember  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  rooms,  and  thought  that 
the  brilliant  illumination  must  pro- 
ceed from  the  window  of  her  own 
bedchamber.  Meanwhile  the  carriage 
swung  down  the  hill,  and  she  lost 
sight  of  the  building.  Soon  after 
she  reached  her  own  door  in  safety, 
and  on  entering  her  bedroom  she 
was  surprised  to  see  that  the  shutters 
were  closed. 

It  was  about  a  month  after  this 
event  that  Lord  H.  received  a  letter 
from  Mrs.  D.,  stating  that  for  various 
reasons  she  wished  to  give  up  living 
at  Cranmore,  and  that  she  proposed 
leaving  it  in  the  course  of  a  week  or 
two.  There  was  something  peculiar 
in  the  tone  of  the  letter;  so  much 
so,  indeed,  that  Lady  H.,  a  person 
noted  for  her  kind  and  generous 
benevolence,  determined  to  inquire 
more  particularly  what  these  rea- 
sons were,  in  case  that  something 
might  be  done  by  Lord  H.  to  make 
his  tenant  more  comfortable,  and 
perhaps,  even  then,  persuade  her  to 
stay.  Her  circumstances  made  her 
an  object  of  pity;  and,  moreover, 
she  was  connected  by  marriage  with 
Lady  H.,  although,  from  various 
causes,  they  had  scarcely  ever  met. 

As  it  happened,  Lady  H.  was  going 
to  pay  a  visit  to  a  friend  in  Devon- 
shire ;  Cranmore  was  not  very  much 
out  of  her  way,  and  she  determined 
to  go  there,  visit  Mrs.  D.,  and  find 
out  if  possible  what  were  the  reasons 
of  her  strange  and  sudden  change  of 
mind  with  respect  to  living  at  Cran- 
more. 

Lady  H.  was  a  woman  of  five-and- 
forty ;  of  an  eager,  romantic,  excit- 
able temperament.  She  was  the  very 
person  to  enjoy  a  sudden  scramble 
over  the  country  in  a  chaisc-and-four 
when  no  one  expected  ber,  and  great 
appeared  to  be  the  consternation 
when  her  ladyship  arrived.  Mrs. 
D.  was  not  to  be  seen  at  first,  and 
Lady  H.  had  been  ten  minutes  in  the 
house  before  her  hostess  made  her 
appearance.  When  she  entered  the 
sitting-room  Lady  H.  rose,  extended 
her  hand,  and  at  once  proclaimed  her 


anxiety  to  do  all  that  was  possible  to 
make  Mrs.  D.  comfortable  in  the 
manor-house,  if  she  could  be  induced 
to  stay. 

Mrs.  D.  expressed  her  grateful 
thanks,  but  stated  firmly  that  her 
mind  was  made  up, — she  would  not, 
she  could  not  stay.  No  more  need 
be  said :  it  was  impossible. 

'Impossible!  Why?'  said  Lady 
II.,  in  a  tone  of  great  surprise. 

4  It  is  impossible  that  1  can  stay,' 
repeated  Mrs.  D. 

*  You  are  surely  prepared  to  tell 
me  why,*  said  Lady  H.,  kindly. 
4  Consider  what  you  give  up.* 

*  I  have  considered,*  replied  the 
other  lady;  4but  it  is  impossible  — 
quite.  I  regret  it  —  I  regret  it  very 
much,*  she  added,  with  much  con- 
fusion of  manner ;  '  but  things  have 
occurred,  that * 

4  What !  no  more  losses  ?  *  said 
Lady  H.  4  Excuse  me,  but  my  wish 
to  benefit  you  must  lead  you  to  par- 
don my  curiosity.* 

4 1  cannot  explain,  because  —  be- 
cause, really,  your  ladyship  would 
laugh  at  me.* 

4  Laugh,  my  dear  Mrs.  D. !  how 
can  you  suppose  such  a  thing? 
Fray  trust  me  with  what  you  feel  on 
this  subject.  I  am  most  anxious  to 
arrange  all  for  your  future  comfort ; 
at  least  tell  me  what  your  wishes 
are.* 

After  a  few  minutes  of  silent 
thought  Mrs.  D.  said, — 

4 1  will  trust  you ;  I  ought  and  I 
will.  My  dear  Lady  H.,  at  the  risk 
of  being  thought  a  madwoman,  I 
will  tell  you  that  this  house  is  not 
fit  to  live  in.  It  is  not  what  we  see 
here,  but  the  things  that  are  said.* 

4  What!  what  do  you  mean  ?*  said 
Lady  II.    4  Said  of  it.' 

4  No,  no,  in  it.* 

4  In  it  V 

4  Yes.  I  see  that  you  do  not  com- 
prehend me  ;  I  must,  therefore,  tell 
you  all  as  clearly  as  I  can.* 

4  Fray  do,  for  I  am  anxious,  in- 
deed.* 

4  Well,  then,  listen  to  me ;  and 
pray  let  me  first  assure  you  that  I 
am  not  a  nervous,  foolish,  or  excitable 
person,  generally  speaking.  Allow 
me  first  to  offer  you  some  refresh- 
ment.* 

She  rose  as  if  to  ring  the  bell ; 
Lady  H.  laid  her  hand  on  her  arm 
and  cried,— 

4  Oh,  no,  no !  do  not  lose  a  mo- 
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ment,  I  beg  of  you .  I  want  nothing ; 
sit  down ;  I  can  only  stay  half  an 
hour.  It  is  now  three  o'clock,  I 
must  be  at  my  journey's  end  by  six 
at  latest.1 

Mrs.  D.,  however,  rang  the  bell, 
saying,— 

'I  wish  to  ring  on  another  ac- 
count* 

The  bell  was  replied  to  by  a  girl 
of  eighteen  or  nineteen.  Mrs.  D. 
ordered  her  to  put  on  some  wood, 
and  as  she  proceeded  to  mend  the 
fire  she  whispered  to  Lady  II., — 

4  Look  at  her  particularly.1 

Lady  II.  did  so.  There  was  no- 
thing to  attract  particular  notice  in 
her  appearance.  She  was  apparently 
in  good  health,  rather  stout  than 
otherwise,  of  middle  height  and  fair 
complexion.  When  she  bad  left  the 
room,  Mrs.  D.  said, — 

'  That  girl  has  been  in  my  service 
for  some  months ;  she  has  been  an 
obliging,  honest,  sober  servant,  but 
she  has  nearly  frightened  us  all  to 
death/ 

'How?1 

'One  evening,  about  six  weeks 
ago,  I  was  in  the  room  that  serves 
for  our  nursery.  I  had  been  putting 
one  of  my  little  boys  to  bed,  when 
my  eldest  girl  came  in,  saying, — 

44  Mamma,  did  you  call  fbr  a 
light?1 

4  *  No,  my  dear,1 1  replied.  4 1  have 
been  in  here  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.1 

4  4  How  very  odd  I1  said  the  child. 

4  She  stood  for  a  moment  or  two 
looking  at  me,  and  then  went  out 
into  the  passage  where  the  cook  and 
housemaid  were  speaking  together. 
I  thought  that  I  distinguished  the 
words,  4  Don't  tell  her ;'  but  I  made 
no  inquiries,  and  I  thought  no  more 
of  the  circumstance.  I  hate  all  mys- 
teries, and  tales  of  all  kinds ;  I  never 
think  of  inquiring  into  the  truth  of 
what  children  call  strange  noises,  and 
such  things.  If  they  are  the  tricks 
of  ill-intentioned  people,  they  had 
better  not  be  inquired  into,  and  dis- 
appointed malice  will  soon  cease  to 
trouble  itself  when  it  finds  that  it 
attracts  no  attention. 
^  4I  should  have  persisted  in  this 
line  of  conduct,  had  not  one  or  two 
other  circumstances  occurred  which 
occasioned  me  considerable  annoy- 
ance. One  evening,  on  returning 
about  ten  o'clock  from  Hallwood,  I 
perceived  a  bright  light  burning  in 


one  of  the  upper  rooms.  I  concluded 
that  it  came  from  the  fire  and  candles 
in  my  own  apartment,  but  on  en- 
tering the  house  I  found  that  tbe 
shutters  were  closed ;  and  when  I 
asked  my  nurse  at  what  hour  she 
had  closed  them,  she  said  that  she 
had  done  so  at  eight  o'clock.  It  was 
then  about  half-past  ten.  I  asked  if 
any  one  had  been  with  a  light  in  tbe 
upper  rooms.  She  said  no.  All  the 
servants  were  in  bed  with  the  ex- 
ception of  herself,  and  that  she  had 
told  them  that  she  would  sit  up  to 
let  me  in.  I  took  the  light,  Lady 
H.,  and  telling  her  to  follow  me,  I 
went  up  stairs.  I  confess  that  I  was 
suspicious  then  of  some  trick.  I 
passed  the  head  of  the  narrow  stair. 
we  were  walking  very  gently  for 
fear  of  distu rbing  the  children.  Now 
just  as  I  passed  the  opening  from  the 
passage  to  the  turret-stair,  I  most 
distinctly  heard  the  words  4  Bring  me 
a  light  V  It  was  said  in  a  faint,  but 
clear  tone.1 

Lady  H.  rose  suddenly,  and,  going 
to  the  window,  threw  it  open  hur- 
riedly, saying, — 

4 1  do  not  feel  well.1 

She  put  her  head  out,  and  the 
fresh  air  seemed  to  revive  her.  Sbe 
returned  to  her  seat  in  a  minute  or 
two,  and  begged  Mrs.  D.  to  proceed. 
Sbe  did  so. 

4  On  hearing  the  words,  I  turned 
to  my  companion,  saying,  in  a  whis- 
per,— 

44  What's  (hatf 

4  The  woman  muttered, — 

4  4  God  knows  I1 

1  And  I  saw  that  she  was  about  to 
faint.  I  returned  with  her  into  the 
bed-room.  She  was  bo  ill,  that  for 
ten  minutes  I  could  not  leave  her. 
I  did  not  wish  to  alarm  any  one  else. 
I  did  not  wish  any  one  else  to  know 
of  it  even.    I  said  to  her, — 

4  4  Elizabeth,  you  are  a  woman  of 
good  sound  sense.  It  is  some  absurd 
nonsense ;  never  speak  of  it  either  to 
me  or  to  any  of  the  others.  Silence 
is  the  best  plan.1 

4  When  she  had  recovered  herself 
a  little  she  promised  me  that  she 
would  tell  no  one,  and  I  believe  that 
she  kept  her  promise.  Well,  nothing 
happened  for  some  little  time.  I  re- 
solved not  even  to  examine  the  rooms 
particularly.  I  let  every  thing  go 
on  as  usual,  until  one  night,  about 
a  fortnight  ago,  when  on  passing 
much  later  than  usual  along  this 
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passage  (I  had  been  employed  in 
writing  to  my  sister  in  India),  again  I 
heard  the  voice  —  the  faint,  clear 
voice — say, 4  Bring  me  a  light  P 

Lady  II.  became  dreadfully  agi- 
tated.  She  said,  in  an  anxious  tone, — 

*  What  kind  of  voice  was  it  ? ' 

*  A  woman's  voice,  certainly,'  re- 
plied Mrs.  D. 

4  Oh,  Heaven  P 

Lady  II.  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands,  and  remained  silent.  Mrs. 
D.  proceeded : — 

*  I  confess  to  you,  that  on  hearing 
the  words  great  fear  took  hold  of 
me  for  a  few  moments.  I  remained 
quite  still,  and,  for  a  short  time,  I 
was  uncertain  how  to  act.  But  soon 
I  rallied ;  I  turned,  and  proceeded 
up  the  stairs. 

4  What!  alone?'  said  Lady  II. 

*  Yes,  quite  alone.  I  am  not  a 
nervous  person,  as  I  have  said  before. 
I  went  up ;  I  reached  the  landing- 
place,  and  stopped.  I  listened  at- 
tentively ;  I  heard  nothing  but  the 
wind,  and  at  last  the  thumping  of  my 
own  heart,  I  will  own.  Then  I  ad- 
vanced. I  went  into  one  room ;  the 
one  that  you  may  remember  has 
the  blue  hangings.  It  was  empty — 
dark.  I  went  out.  I  then  stopped 
for  an  instant  at  the  door  of  the 
white  room.  You  know  it  is  the 
one ' 

*I  know,  I  know!'  said  Lady  H., 
nervously. 

4  It  is,  I  believe,'  continued  Mrs. 
D., 4  the  one  called  the  bride's  room.' 

4  Yes,  yes,'  said  Lady  H.  4It  is 
called  so — has  been  for  many  years. 
Pray  go  on.' 

4 1  stood  at  the  door,  and  I  had 
laid  my  hand  on  the  handle.  I  was 
in  the  act  of  entering,  when  I  heard 
a  sound,  the  extreme  horror  and 
strangeness  of  which  I  cannot  de- 
scribe. I  opened  the  door,  and,  for 
half  a  second,  the  noise  continued. 
There  appeared  to  me  to  be  light 
besides  my  own  in  the  room :  a  flame- 
coloured  light  flittered  for  a  second 
on  the  pale  walls  of  the  white  room, 
and  then  I  saw  nothing,  heard  no- 
thing more.  Then,  Lady  H.,  the 
idea  of  a  supernatural  agency  came 
into  my  mind  for  a  few  minutes.  I 
felt  no  fear,  only  curiosity  and  awe. 
I  remained  with  my  candle  in  my 
hand  for,  I  suppose,  nearly  ten 
minutes ;  at  the  end  of  that  time  I 
left  the  room,  and  went  down  stairs. 


It  is  strange  that  it  was  only  as  I 
drew  near  to  the  inhabited  part  of 
the  building  that  I  began  to  reel  the 
common  effects  of  fright.  The  joints 
of  my  limbs  seemed  loosened,  and  I 
could  hardly  reach  my  own  room. 
So  desperate  a  fear  is  a  solemn  thing 
to  experience  when  you  are  unac- 
customed to  the  nervous  tremors 
common  to  many  women,  sensible 
and  well-educated,  too,  perhaps. 
Next  day  I  hardly  knew  whether  to 
speak  of  what  I  had  seen  or  not.  I 
resolved,  however,  not  to  do  so,  and 
two  days  and  nights  passed  in  peace. 
On  the  Thursday  after  my  midnight 
adventure,  I  was  sitting  in  the  evening 
alone  after  the  children  were  in  bed, 
when  I  heard  a  heavy  fall,  preceded 
by  a  scream.  I  left  the  room,  hurried 
along  the  passage  and  met  the  nurse, 
who  I  found  had  also  heard  the 
noise.  She  was  very  pale,  and  said, — 
4  4  It's  up  stairs — it's  Margaret  P 
4  We  went  as  quickly  as  we  could 
up  the  turret-stair,  and  along  the 
passage:  at  the  door  of  the  white 
room  we  found  the  girl  Margaret 
lying  on  her  face  in  a  faint.  Her 
candle  had  been  extinguished  and 
broken  by  the  violence  of  her  fall : 
nothing  else  was  to  be  seen.  We 
raised  her  up ;  she  could  not  speak, 
and  we  were  obliged  to  call  up  the 
other  servant  before  we  could  manage 
to  carry  her  to  her  own  room.  We 
laid  her  on  the  bed.  It  was  fully  an 
hour  before  she  was  able  to  speak. 
When  I  found  that  she  had   re- 

fined  her  senses  in  some  degree, 
sent  the  others  away,  cautioned 
them  to  say  nothing  before  the 
children,  and  I  sat  up  the  rest  of  the 
night  alone  with  the  girl.  She  lav 
silent  for  some  time.    At  last  I  said, 

4  4  What  frightened  you  ?' 

4  She  then  began  to  cry  violently, 
and  did  not  reply.  I  let  her  go  on 
crying :  it  is  a  great  relief  to  some 
temperaments.  Then,  when  she  be- 
came calm,  I  repeated  my  question. 
She  replied, — 

4  4 1  saw  strange  things  to-night.* 

* '  What  things  did  you  see  ?' 

4  4  Ah ! '  was  all  she  said. 

*  *  We  do  not  know  what  things 
have  gone  on  here  in  the  old  times,* 
she  added,  in  a  few  minutes. 

4  4  There  is  no  necessity  that  we 
should,'  I  replied. 

4  She  was  silent  for  some  time,  and 
then  said, — 
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' (  We  can't  tell  what  there  is  need 
for.  It  may  be  to  make  us  think 
of  what  we  cannot  see.* 

1 1  did  not  reply,  for  I  had  no  in- 
tention of  entering  into  a  metaphy- 
sical disquisition  with  the  girl,  who 
was  evidently  in  a  very  highly- 
excited  state,  Finding  that  she  was 
unwilling  to  speak,  I  pressed  her  no 
further.  I  sat  up  with  her  till  day- 
light, and  then,  finding  that  she  was 
tolerably  composed,  I  went  to  my  own 
room.  I  own  to  you  that  I  felt  the 
whole  thing  to  be  an  uncomfortable 
and  unaccountable  occurrence.  Alter 
breakfast  I  sent  for  the  servants.  I 
told  them  on  no  account  to  mention 
it  before  any  of  the  children.  I  told 
them  that  1  would  let  them  all  leave 
in  a  month's  time,  if  they  wished  it ; 
but  they  replied  that  they  were  too 
much  attached  to  the  family  to  do  so 
on  small  pretences,  and  tbey  would 
rather  wait  and  see  what  happened. 
Not  a  week  after  that  I  was  sitting 
in  the  nursery.  Two  of  my  children 
were  asleep  in  bed  in  that  room.  I 
had  sent  the  nurse  to  her  supper, 
and  I  meant  to  stay  in  the  room 
until  she  returned.  I  was  working, 
and  wanted  some  thread  that  I  had 
left  in  my  own  room.  I  rose  to  go, 
but  my  youngest  boy  woke  up  sud- 
denly, saving,— 

• '  Don  t  go,  don't  leave  us,  for  fear 
of  the  bright  lady!' 

4  4  The  bright  lady!'  I  said. 

4 1  turned  to  the  bed,  and  putting 
my  arms  round  the  little  fellow,  I 
said, — 

4  4  Who  is  the  bright  lady  V 

4  He  hid  his  face  in  my  breast,  and 
whispered, — 

4  4  Margaret  saw  her.' 

4 1  really  felt  very  an^ry  to  find 
out  thus  the  absurd  gossip  that  was 
going  through  the  bouse. 

4  4  Nonsense,'  I  said ;  4 1  am  the 
only  lady  in  the  house,  you  know/ 

4 '  No,  no,  mamma ;  there  is  a 
bright  lady,  and  a  bright  room,  too.* 

4  4  How  did  you  hear  such  silly 
stuff?'  I  asked  him. 

4  4 1  was  lying,  they  thought  asleep, 
but  I  was  not  asleep  a  bit,  and  I 
heard  Margaret  telling  nurse.  They 
were  talking,  and  talking  close  to  the 
bed-curtains :  they  did  not  know  I 
was  awake.' 

44  What  did  they  talk  about?*  I 
said. 

"Oh,  about  a  voice,  and  a  light, 


and  Margaret  going  up  one  iu«fat 
when  she  heard  the  voice,  and  her 
seeing  such  a  bright  lady  at  the  glass, 
and  fire  on  the  wall,  and  something 
about  an  old  face  very  wicked,  and  a 
strange  silver  light — a  lamp,  in  her 
hand;  I  cannot  remember  it  now, 
but  I  know  it  frightened  me  very 
much,  indeed,  mamma  !*  * 

44  The  fools!'   I  said  to  myself, 
and  sat  down  to  my  work  again. 

4 1  stayed  till  the  servants  had 
done  supper,  and  then  I  went  to  my 
own  room.  I  did  not  know  what  to 
do.  I  thought  of  leaving  the  place, 
but  that  appeared  so  foolish  a  thing 
to  do.  To  be  frightened  away  by 
the  tales  of  idle,  gossiping  women 
was  really  too  provoking.  After 
thinking  lor  some  little  time,  I  re* 
solved  on  making  an  attempt  to  dis- 
cover the  truth  of  the  case.  I  took 
no  light,  and  goingr  softly  up  the 
stair — the  turret-stair — I  sat  dovni 
on  one  of  the  steps  half-way  np,  and 
wrapping  a  warm  shawl  round  me,  I 
determined  to  watch  there  for  several 
hours.  Now  the  act  of  watching  in 
the  dark  is  one  which  tests  the  nerves, 
but  I  had  such  an  ardent  desire  to 
find  out  and  put  an  end  to  the  whole 
business  that  fear  was  for  some  time 
silent.  Soon  after  I  sat  down  I  heard 
the  clock  strike  ten,  and  I  knew  that 
about  that  time  the  servants  went  to 
bed.  A  long  black  gap  of  time  suc- 
ceeded, broken  at  last  by  the  first 
stroke  of  eleven.  It  was  when  the 
chime  had  ceased  that  I  felt  my  soli- 
tude intensely.  Still  I  determined 
to  stay,  and  for  the  purpose  of  doiug 
something  or  other  1  began  to  count 
the  time  by  seconds,  and  so  my 
tongue  numbered  two  hundred  and 
twelve;  then  suddenly  above  me  I 
heard  a  faint  sound,  as  of  shuffling 
feet,  and  I  remember  at  once  seizing 
hold  of  my  right  wrist  by  my  left 
hand  that  I  might  feel  my  own  pulse 
beating :  it  was  like  a  companion,  I 
fancied.  Do  not  laugh  at  me.  So  I 
sat  for  a  few  minutes.  '  Then  came  a 
voice,  faint,  clear, — 

4  4  Bring  me  a  light ! ' 

4  Lady  II.,  I  shall  never  forget  the 
dread,  the  horror  of  that  instant.  I 
rose,  and  in  desperation  meant  to 
make  my  way  up  stairs;  but  my 
ankles  seemed  to  give  way,  my  eyes 
became  dim,  I  fell  head  foremost 
down  the  stair.  I  lay  there  till  the 
servants,  hearing  the  noise  of  my 
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fall,  came  and  raised  me  up,  and  put 
me  into  bed.  I  said  nothing,  but  I 
saw  from  their  faces  that  they  sus- 
pected the  cause  of  the  accident  that 
had  befallen  me.  The  nurs9  sat 
with  me  till  daylight,  and  I  asked 
her  at  last  what  all  these  stories 
meant.  I  told  her  what  Charlie  had 
said  the  night  before,  and  I  begged 
her  to  repeat  to  me  the  whole  ot  the 
description  given  by  Margaret  to  her 
and  the  cook  that  night.  The  wo- 
man was  unwilling  to  speak  on  the 
subject,  but  I  drew  from  her  by  de- 
grees the  confession  that  the  girl 
Margaret,  being  of  a  curious  and 
daring  spirit,  had  one  evening  said, — 
4  111  go  and  give  her  a  light  the  first 
time  she  asks  for  it;*  and  that  she 
had  stationed  herself  on  the  stairs, 
intending  to  wait  till  the  words  were 
pronounced.  She  had  asked  one  of 
the  other  women  to  come,  but  she 
refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
it.  She  went,  and  the  account  she 
gave  was  that  she  rushed  quickly  up 
immediately  on  hearing  the  words. 
She  went  to  the  door  of  the  blue 
room  and  saw  nothing,  and  stopping 
to  listen  heard  a  sound  proceeding 
from  the  white  room.  She  stole 
softly  to  the  door,  and  kneeling 
down  looked  beneath  the  door,  which 
fits  badly,  if  you  remember.  She 
said  that  she  saw  a  sudden  and  bril- 
liant light  in  the  room,  but  nothing 
else.  She  rose,  and  hurried  down 
the  stair,  and  that  first  time  said 
nothing  of  her  adventure,  being  afraid 
that  if  I  knew  it  I  should  prevent 
her  repeating  the  experiment.  It 
was  after  that  night  that  I  saw  her 
one  day  in  the  garden  attentively 
examining  the  windows  of  the  house, 
the  upper  windows  especially.  A 
few  nights  after,  she  had  gone  about 
ten  o'clock  to  the  stair.  She  had 
seated  herself  on  the  uppermost  step, 
and  had  the  patience  to  wait  there 
till  within  a  few  minutes  of  eleven. 
All  was  still  until  that  instant,  but 
then  she  hearfl  the  rustling  of  silk,  a 
very  light  footstep,  and  she  looked 
round  towards  the  top  of  the  stair. 
All  was  dark,  but  this  time  she  had 
taken  a  dark  lantern  with  her,  and 
she  made  the  light  flash  out.  She 
saw  by  that  light  an  old  and  wrinkled 
face,  with  a  ghastly  pallor,  and  a 
patch  of  paint  on  each  cheek.  It 
looked  round  the  wall,  as  if  to  call 
down  the  stair ;  the  pale  lips  moved, 


and  the  words  were  pronounced. 
Margaret  bounded  up  two  steps,  and 
saw  the  figure  swiftly  skim  and  glide 
along  the  passage ;  it  seemed  to  melt 
into  the  door  of  the  white  room — 
that  was  the  odd  phrase  of  the  girl — 
and  she  went  forward  to  the  door. 
In  an  agony  of  fright  she  threw  it 
open,  and,  lot  there  she  declared 
sne  saw — remember,  I  am  only  re- 
peating what  the  servant  said — she 

saw oh,  I  can't  tell  what !  a  lady 

— a  girl,  standing  in  a  white  dress, — 
a  long,  white  dress,  before  a  mirror  : 
then  she  appeared  to  be  in  flames. 
The  figure  turned  its  face,  and  then 
the  girl  remembered  nothing  more 
but  the  sound  of  her  own  shriek 
and  fall.  There  we  found  her, 
as  I  told  you;  and  you  know  the 
rest.  On  learning  that  from  the 
nurse,  I  resolved  on  leaving  the 
house.  I  wrote  next  day  to  Lord  H., 
and  my  letter  I  think  you  read.1 

'Yes,'  I  did,  replied  Lady  H., 
rising. 

She  took  hold  of  Mrs.  D.*s  hand, 
adding, — 

4 1  must  go  now ;  I  can  say  nothing 
more  at  present,  but  I  promise  that 
you  shall  hear  from  me  in  the  course 
of  a  day  or  two.  I  will  see  what 
can  be  done.' 

She  hurriedly  took  leave  and  drove 
off,  having  stayed  nearly  an  hour 
altogether. 

In  the  course  of  three  days  Mrs.  D. 
received  from  her  ladyship  a  packet, 
sent  carefully  enclosed  in  a  parcel  by 
coach.  It  contained  a  roll  of  paper 
closely  written,  and  a  note  from 
Lady  H.  herself.  It  was  as  follows : — 

My  dear  Mrs.  D., — I  cannot  resist 
the  strong  inclination  I  feel  to  send  you 
a  manuscript  relating  to  the  affair  of 
which  we  spoke  on  Tuesday  last.  You 
know  that  Lord  H.  and  I  were  cousins. 
Our  grandfather  was  a  roan  of  strange 
and  peculiar  habits.  From  the  age  of 
thirty -Ave  he  was  afflicted  with  blindness, 
and,  in  consequence,  he  kept  a  secretary, 
who  wrote  for  him,  read  to  him,  and 
was  for  many  years  his  constant  com- 
panion. This  man,  a  Frenchman  by 
birth,  was  au  intelligent  and  kind-hearted 
person.  I  knew  him  well  when  I  was  a 
child  at  Ellingham  :  Cranmore  was  never 
inhabited  by  my  grandfather,  —  within 
my  recollectiou,  at  least. 

When  I  was  a  girl  of  sixteen  I  hap- 
pened to  ask  Mr.  L.  what  was  the  reason 
of  my  grandfather's  dislike  to  Cranmore. 
I  had  then  seen  the  old  manor  for  the 
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first  time  in  my  life,  and  its  antique 
beauty  had  made  a  deep  impression  on 
me.  The  old  man — he  was  then  about 
seventy,  though  full  of  acuteness  and 
vigour — the  old  man  told  me  that  it  was 
in  consequence  of  some  melancholy  family 
catastrophe  of  which  Cranmore  had  been 
the  scene.  At  that  time  he  would  tell 
me  no  more,  but  shortly  before  his  death 
he  sent  me  the  papers  which  I  enclose  to 
you.  Read  them  and  return  them  to 
me.  I  must  just  add  that,  on  his  death- 
bed,  my  grandfather  exacted  a  solemn 
promise  from  Lord  H.  and  me  that  we 
would  never  on  any  account  sleep  at 
Cranmore.  You  know  how  faithfully 
we  have  kept  that  promise,  which  was 
the  sole  cause  of  my  refusing  your  kind 
offer  of  accommodation  for  the  night. 
Believe  me,  dear  Mrs.  D., 

Yours  very  truly, 

Ellen  H. 

There  were  some  explanatory 
notes  in  the  margin  of  the  MS.  in 
Lady  H.'s  own  baud. 

As  may  be  supposed,  Mrs.  D.  lost 
no  time  in  reading  the  packet,  which 
was  entitled, — 

Papers  relating  to  the  family  o/H., 
collected  and  transcribed  by  Mr.  L. 
for  her  ladyship.     Dated  1788. 

The  noble  family  of  H.  have  been 
possessed  of  the  lands  and  manor  of 
Cranmore  since  the  reign  of  King  John 
—of  their  other  properties  I  need  not 
speak — it  is  of  Cranmore  that  I  am,  I 
feel,  required  to  say  all  that  I  know. 

Your  ladyship,  without  doubt,  remem- 
bers having  expressed  considerable  anx- 
iety to  know  why  the  late  lord  never  in- 
habited the  beautiful  manor-house  of 
Cranmore.  With  his  reasons  I  was  well 
acquainted ;  but  I  was  at  that  time  un- 
der a  promise  not  to  reveal  to  your  lady- 
ship the  rumours  and  tales  current  in 
the  country  about  fifty  or  sixty  years 
ago. 

About  that  space  of  time  has  elapsed 
since  a  large  party  was  assembled  to 
celebrate  the  Christmas  at  Cranmore's 
manor.  From  the  late  lord's  own  lips 
I  heard  the  following  account  of  what 
occurred  there  at  that  time.  The  family 
who  were  present  on  the  occasion  con- 
sisted of  the  late  lord,  then  Mr.  , 

his  half-brother  who  then  had  the  title, 
two  sisters  of  the  latter,  and  a  young 
lady  to  whom  he  had  been  married  about 
three  months  before.  She  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  man  of  low  birth,  and  no  pro- 
perty. It  was  a  marriage  that  had  caused 
most  deep  grief  and  concern  to  the  step- 
mother of  the  young  lord. 

The  Dowager  Lady  H.  had  been  one 
of  the  most  ambitious  women  of  her  day 
—haughty,  beautiful,   capricious,  vain, 


and  cruel  where  her  ambitious  wishes 
were  concerned. 

The  young  lord  himself,  then  a  man 
of  seven -and- twenty,  was  handsome, 
brilliant,  excitable,  and  just  the  man  to 
throw  himself  away  on  the  first  hand- 
some woman  who  could  contrive  to  cap- 
tivate him. 

This  young  person,  young  Lady  H.v 
was,  however,  worthy  of  his  affection. 
She  has  been  described  to  me  as  a 
creature  of  surpassing  loveliness,  glo- 
riously fair,  with  eyes  full  of  the  dew  of 
the  morning,  so  pure  and  childlike  was 
her  expression.  She  was  a  remarkably 
good  dancer,  and  a  beautiful  singer  ;  in 
short,  just  the  one  to  attract  an  elegant 
young  man  like  Lord  H. 

It  had  been  a  matter  of  some  surprise 
to  every  one  concerned  when  the  elder 
Lady  H.  invited  the  young  lord  and  his 
bride  to  Cranmore.  [•  The  manor  was  the 
jointure-house  of  the  H.  family.'  These 
words  were  written  as  a  note  on  the 
margin  by  Lady  H.  herself.] 

There  were  a  good  many  guests,  and 
several  of  the  family  connexions — all 
having  assembled  on  the  23d  of  Decem- 
ber, in  order  to  spend  the  Christmas  and 
new  year  together,  as  was  and  is  still  so 
much  the  mode  in  England. 

The  late  lord  has  frequently  told  me 
that  he  and  the  ladies  of  the  family  were 
all  prepared  to  dislike  and  disapprove  of 
the  young  bride  before  her  arrival  ;  but 
that  she  had  not  spent  one  evening  in 
their  society  before  all  were  charmed  into 
love  and  favour,  so  sweet  and  enchant- 
ing a  creature  was  she.  The  late  lord 
told  me  that  the  first  night  of  her  arrival, 
after  supper,  which  was  then  at  nine, 
they  played  at  some  Christmas  games, 
and  her  playful  grace  was  a  thing  that 
pursued  him  in  his  dreams  ;  so  much  so, 
that  next  morning  he  said  to  the  dow- 
ager lady, — 'We  have  been  wrong  in 
our  judgment.  I  think  Edward  has  done 
well.'  She  smiled  only  in  reply.  Things 
went  on  very  smoothly,  till  the  day  be- 
fore the  new  year.  There  was  to  be  a 
dance  in  the  hall  on  New  Year's-eve, 
and  a  masqueing,  and  dressing  up. 
While  all  were  deciding  on  their  differ- 
ent disguises,  the  young  lord  turned  to 
his  step-mother  saying, — '  You  must  let 
us  have  the  point  lace  and  diamonds/ 
He  had  never  asked  for  them  before; 
and  the  jewels  and  lace  (heir-looms  they 
were,  and  very  precious  too) — the  jewels 
and  lace  still  remained  in  the  possession 
of  the  dowager.  It  was,  in  short,  a  civil 
way  of  asking  her  to  give  them  up.  Hie 
dowager  bowed,  saying, — '  Lady  H.  shall 
have  them.'  The' young  lord  was  of  an 
impatient  spirit.  He  said  that  he  wished 
to  see  how  they  became  his  lady,  and,  in 
fact,  requested  that  the  dress  and  jewels 
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might  be  immedia*ely  produced.  The 
dowager  gave  a  key  to  one  of  her  at- 
tendants, and  shortly  after  the  things 
were  taken  into  the  bride's  room.  It 
was  a  chamber  of  state,  hung  with  white 
satin  draperies  embroidered  in  rosebuds. 
The  toilette  was  of  remarkable  magnifi- 
cence ;  an  antique  silver-rimmed  mirror 
stood  on  the  carved  table;  there  were 
chased  silver  candlesticks,  and  a  lamp  of 
curious,  ancient  pattern,  to  burn  for  the 
night. 

The  young  bride  ran  up  stairs  and 
decked  herself  in  the  gay  lace  robe.  It 
was  of  inestimable  value,  I  have  been 
told  ;  of  most  exquisite  point,  worked  in 
a  foreign  nunnery  :  the  jewels  I  need 
not  describe,  as  your  ladyship  now  pos- 
sesses them  all. 

The  late  lord  told  me  that  he  was 
standing  in  one  of  the  windows  of  the 
eating-room  ;  the  door  was  open,  so  that 
he  could  see  a  figure  come  down  the 
stair,  and  along  the  great  hall.  He 
heard  voices  and  looked  up.  He  told 
me  that  he  saw  her  come  down  the  great 
staircase,  her  train  held  up  by  two  of 
the  young  ladies ;  they  went  into  the 
hall,  and  she  stood  there,  the  diamonds 
gleaming  in  her  pale,  golden  hair.  Sun- 
light shining  on  her  bright  head,  she 
looked  all  white,  radiant,  transfigured 
into  an  extreme  glory  of  loveliness.  Her 
husband  approached  ;  she  held  out  both 
her  hands,  and  sung  a  shoit  measure, 
dancing  as  she  moved  towards  him.  The 
dowager  was  looking  on ;  jealous  wrath 
flashed  over  her  face ;  she  turned  away. 

That  night  all  were  busy  dressing 
themselves  to  the  best  advantage.  Oh  ! 
for  the  truthful  memoirs  of  a  mirror — a 
long  mirror — a  wide  mirror — my  lady's 
mirror,  at  which  she  has  powdered, 
painted,  patched,  and  mended  her  face 
for  fifty  years.  Ah,  vanity  of  vanities  ! 
on  thy  smooth  surface  there  is  no  change, 
yet  how  many  a  bitter  change  doth  there 
appear !  Thou  smooth  deceiver ;  thou 
long. trusted  confidant,  so  gradually  dost 
thou  reveal  thy  unpleasant  truths,  that 
they  lose  the  horror  of  their  novelty,  and 
we  slip  from  youth  to  age,  from  beauty 
to  deformity,  without  the  sharp  con- 
sciousness of  rapid  change  and  sudden 
decay  ! 

Lady  H.'s  attendant  had  left  her  al- 
most dressed  ;  all  was  adjusted  save  her 
diamond  necklace.  The  clasp  was  clumsy, 
and  the  snap  difficult  to  close.  She 
stood  alone,  her  door  was  open.  The 
late  lord,  your  grandfather,  had  just  left 
his  own  room,  having  finished  his  toilet. 
His  apartment  was  the  one  next  to  the 
bride's.  He  saw  the  elder  Lady  H. 
coming  along  the  passage.  He  drew 
near  to  speak  to  her,  and  as  he  did  so, 
he  heard  the  young  lady  say, — 'Who 


will  help  me  with  this  ?'  She  turned  to 
the  door  and  he  saw  her.  The  delicate 
lace  fell  round  her  slender  and  beautiful 
form ;  there  were  jewels  in  her  tiny  ears 
and  in  her  yellow  hair;  her  arms  were 
half  bare,  and  hanging  sleeves  fell  from 
her  elbows.  The  dowager  looked  round 
sharply  but  steadily  into  the  room,  and 
then  turned  in.  Her  son  saw  no  more, 
he  went  down  the  stair.  He  heard  a 
wild  shriek — another,  another,  a  flam- 
ing figure  dashed  past  him,  there  were 
people  hurrying  to  and  fro  — screams, 
sobs,  then  silence. 

She  died  that  night.  An  hour  before 
her  death  she  begged  to  be  left  alone 
with  her  husband :  with  great  difficulty 
this  was  granted.  No  one  knows  what 
she  told  him  ;  but  after  her  funeral  he 
left  the  manor.  A  month  after  he  was 
heard  of  in  France  ;  but  though  the  late 
lord  went  in  search  of  him  he  could  not 
find  him.  A  twelvemonth  passed,  and  a 
letter  arrived  by  an  express  to  inform 
the  family  that  Lord  H.  was  in  confine- 
ment in  a  madhouse  at  Paris.  The  step- 
mother of  the  unfortunate  young  man 
immediately  set  out.  She  travelled  night 
and  day;  and  when  she  reached  Paris 
she  went  to  the  place  from  which  the 
letter  was  dated.  She  saw  the  young 
man,  but  he  cursed  her  to  her  face,  and 
flying  on  her  almost  strangled  her. 

Very  disagreeable  reports  were  spread 
about  the  country.  It  was  said  thut  the 
young  lord  lay  for  nights  on  the  bare 
ground,  screaming  that  he  saw  a  figure 
that  scorched  him  as  she  passed ;  that 
flames  shone  perpetually  on  the  wall ; 
that  she  came  with  taper  fingers  tipped 
with  fire,  and  passed  them  over  his  brow 
that  burnt  like  brimstone.  He  died 
raving  mad  about  six  months  before  the 
dowager.  She  never  recovered  her  long 
attendance  on  him  ;  she  never  left  Paris 
till  after  his  death,  then  her  own  son 
became  Lord  H.,  and  she  returned  to 
the  manor. 

The  night  before  she  died  she  was 
sitting  up  in  her  bed  when  her  woman 
came  in  with  the  composing  draught 
that  she  had  been  preparing.  She  cried,— 
*  Oh,  Hannah  !  Hannah  !  look  there— 
there !  See,  their  faces  shine  through 
the  walls  on  me ;  their  eyes  are  hell -hoi, 
and  their  breath  bums  me.  Help  1 
help  !'    She  screamed  on  so  till  she  died. 

I  have  of  tea  stood  beneath  the 
elm  -  trees  of  Cranmore,  listening  to 
the  wild  liquid  strains  of  the  night- 
ingales that  sing  there  the  whole  of 
the  summer  nights,  and  then  I  have 
wondered  more  than  ever  how  in  so 
sweet  a  home  a  deed  so  diabolical 
could  be  conceived  and  perpetrated. 
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A  BEAVER*  arrived  in  this  coun- 
try in  the  winter  of  1825,  very 
young,  being  small  and  woolly,  and 
without  the  covering  of  long  hair 
that  marks  the  adult  animal.  It 
was  the  sole  survivor  of  five  or  six 
which  were  shipped  at  the  same 
time,  and  it  was  in  a  very  pitiable 
condition,  lean,  and  with  the  coat  all 
clogged  with  pitch  and  tar.  Good 
treatment  quickly  restored  it  to 
health ;  it  grew  apace,  plumped  out, 
and  the  fur  became  clean  and  in 
good  condition.  Kindness  soon  made 
it  familiar.  When  called  by  its  name 
*  Binny,*  it  generally  answered  with 
a  little  low  plaintive  cry,  and  came 
to  its  owner.  The  hearth-rug  was 
its  favourite  haunt  in  a  winter  even* 
ing,  and  thereon  it  would  lie  stretched 
out  at  its  length,  sometimes  on  its 
back,  sometimes  on  its  side,  and 
sometimes  on  its  belly,  expanding 
its  webbed  toes  to  secure  the  full 
action  of  a  comfortable  fire  on  them, 
but  always  near  its  master. 

The  building  instinct  shewed  itself 
early.  Before  it  had  been  a  week  in 
its  new  quarters,  as  soon  as  it  was 
let  out  of  its  cage,  and  materials  were 
placed  in  its  way,  it  immediately 
went  to  work.  Its  strength,  even 
before  it  was  half  grown,  was  great. 
It  would  drag  along  a  large  sweep- 
ing-brush, or  a  warming-pan,  grasp- 
ing the  handle  with  its  teeth  so  that 
it  came  over  its  shoulder,  and  ad- 
vancing with  the  load  in  an  oblique 
direction,  till  it  arrived  at  the  point 
where  it  wished  to  place  it.  The 
long  and  large  materials  were  always 
taken  first,  and  two  of  the  longest 
were  generally  laid  crosswise,  with 
one  of  the  ends  of  each  touching  the 
wall,  and  the  other  ends  projecting 
out  into  the  room.  The  area  formed 
by  the  crossed  brushes  and  the  wall 
he  would  fill  up  with  hand-brushes, 
rush-baskets,  books,  boots,  sticks, 
clothes,  dried  turf,  or  anything  port- 
able. As  the  work  grew  high  he 
supported  himself  on  his  tail,  which 
propped  him  up  admirably ;  and  he 
would  often,  after  laying  on  one  of 


his  building  materials,  sit  up  over 
against  it,  appearing  to  consider  his 
work,  or,  as  the  country -people  say, 
*  judge  it.'  This  pause  was  sometimes 
followed  by  changing  the  position  of 
the  material '  judged/  and  sometimes 
it  was  left  in  its  place.  After  he 
had  piled  up  his  materials  in  one 
part  of  the  room  (for  he  generally 
chose  the  same  place),  he  proceeded 
to  wall  up  the  space  between  the 
feet  of  a  chest  of  drawers  which  stood 
at  a  little  distance  from  it,  high 
enough  on  its  legs  to  make  the  bot- 
tom a  roof  for  him ;  using  for  this 
Eurpose  dried  turf  and  sticks,  which 
e  laid  very  even,  and  filling  up  the 
interstices  with  bits  of  coal,  hay. 
cloth,  or  anything  he  could  pick  up. 
This  last  place  he  seemed  to  appro- 
priate for  his  dwelling :  the  former 
work  seemed  to  be  intended  for  a 
dam.  When  he  had  walled  up  the 
space  between  the  feet  of  the  chest 
of  drawers,  he  proceeded  to  carry  in 
sticks,  clothes,  hay,  cotton- wool,  &c 
and  to  make  a  nest.  When  he  had 
done  this  to  his  satisfaction,  he  would 
sit  up  under  the  drawers,  and  comb 
himself  with  the  nails  of  his  hind 
feet.  In  this  operation,  that  which 
appeared  at  first  to  be  a  mal- 
formation was  shewn  to  be  a  beau- 
tiful adaptation  to  the  necessities  of 
the  animal.  The  huge  webbed  hind- 
feet  of  the  beaver  turn  in  so  as  to  give 
the  appearance  of  deformity;  but  if 
the  toes  were  straight,  instead  of 
being  incurved,  the  animal  could  not 
use  them  so  readily  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  its  fur  in  order,  and 
cleansing  it  from  dirt  and  moisture. 
Binny  generally  carried  small  and 
light  articles  between  his  right  fore- 
leg and  his  chin,  walking  on  the  other 
three  legs ;  and  huge  masses,  which 
he  could  not  grasp  readily  with  his 
teeth,  he  pushed  forwards,  leaning 
against  them  with  his  right  fore-paw 
and  his  chin .  He  never  carried  any- 
thing on  his  tail,  which  he  liked  to 
dip  in  water,  but  he  was  not  fond  of 
plunging  in  the  whole  of  his  body. 
If  his  tail  was  kept  moist  he  never 


*  Part  of  this  narrative  appeared,  by  the  permission  of  the  author,  in  The 
Gardens  and  Menagerie  of  the  Zoological  Society  Delineated,  1830.  A  highly 
interesting  and  instructive  work. 
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cared  to  drink ;  bat  if  it  was  kept 
dry  it  became  hot,  and  the  animal 
appeared  distressed,  and  would  drink 
a  great  deal.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  the  tail  may  have  the  power  of 
absorbing  water,  like  the  skin  of 
frogs,  though  it  must  be  owned  that 
the  scaly  integument  which  invests 
that  member  has  not  much  of  the 
character  which  generally  belongs  to 
absorbing  surfaces. 

It  has  been  asserted,  and  in  some 
degree  proved,  that  the  song  of  birds 
depends  on  that  which  they  first 
hear;  but  their  nest- making  seems 
to  be  the  result  of  innate  instinct. 
Binny  must  have  been  captured  too 
young  to  have  seen  any  of  the  build- 
ing operations  of  his  parents  or  their 
co-mates,  but  his  instinct  impelled 
him  to  go  to  work  under  the  most 
unfavourable  circumstances ;  and  he 
busied  himself  as  earnestly  in  con- 
structing a  dam,  in  a  room  ud  three 
pair  of  stairs  in  London,  as  if  he  had 
been  laying  his  foundation  in  a 
stream  or  lake  in  Upper  Canada. 

Bread,  and  bread  and  milk  and 
sugar,  formed  the  principal  part  of 
Binny's  food ;  but  he  was  very  fond 
of  succulent  fruits  and  roots.  Ten- 
der twigs,  especially  of  the  willow, 
were  greatly  to  his  taste,  and  he 
would  handle  them  very  adroitly, 
drawing  them  through  his  fore-paws, 
which  he  closed  on  them  much  as  a 
basket-maker  would  do  when  trying 
a  twig,  though  less  perfectly  of 
course. 

An  animal  so  sociable  in  his  habits 
ought  to  be  affectionate;  and  very 
affectionate  the  beaver  is  said  to  be. 
Drage  mentions  two  young  ones, 
which  were  taken  alive  and  brought 
to  a  neighbouring  factory  in  Hud- 
son's Bay,  where  they  throve  very 
fast  until  one  of  them  was  killed 
accidentally.  The  survivor  instantly 
felt  the  loss,  began  to  moan,  and 
abstained  from  food  till  it  died.  Mr. 
Bullock  mentioned  to  the  narrator  a 
similar  instance  which  fell  under  his 
notice  in  North  America.  A  male 
and  female  were  kept  together  in  a 
room,  where  they  lived  happily  till 
the  male  was  deprived  of  bis  partner 
by  death.  For  a  day  or  two  he 
appeared  to  be  hardly  aware  of  his 
loss,  and  brought  food  and  laid  it 
before  her ;  at  last,  finding  that  she 


did  not  stir,  he  covered  her  body 
with  twigs  and  leaves,  and  was  in  a 
pining  state  when  Mr.  Bullock  lost 
sight  of  him. 

With  no  slight  regret  the  writer 
adds  a  third  example  in  the  death  of 
his  pet.  The  housekeeper  was  very 
fond  of  Binny,  always  consulting  his 
comforts  and  appetite,  making  his 
bed  warm,  and  treating  him  fre- 
quently to  Sally  Lunns  and  plum- 
cake,  till  he  became  the  most  plump 
and  sleek  of  beavers;  and  the  attach- 
ment was  reciprocal.  At  last,  on 
the  writer's  departure  from  London 
for  some  time,  he  thought  that 
Binny,  who  had  grown  excessively 
fat,  would  be  the  better  for  exercise 
and  change  of  air,  and  would  be 
more  comfortable  if  sent  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  Tower  of  London  and 
expatiate  there.  Mr.  Cops,  the 
keeper  of  the  lions,  kindly  under- 
took to  take  care  of  him.  He  was 
suffered  to  go  at  large,  and  had 
every  accommodation,  but  soon  be- 

fan  to  fall  off  in  his  appetite, 
n  vain  did  his  kind  host  try  every 
delicacy  to  tempt  his  guest.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  raisins  the  de- 
jected animal  would  eat  nothing,  and 
fell  away  visibly.  Fearing  the  worst, 
and  suspecting  that  it  was  pining  for 
its  home,  Mr.  Cops  brought  it  back 
to  the  housekeeper.  The  poor  beaver 
immediately  recognized  her,  uttered 
his  little  cry,  and  crept  under  her 
chair.  But  the  blow  had  been  struck : 
he  never  rallied,  but  died,  as  the  good 
old  housekeeper  declared,  with  tears 
in  her  eyes,  of  a  broken  heart.  His 
skin  is  preserved  in  the  museum  of 
the  Bristol  Philosophical  Society. 
Poor  Binny !  He  was  a  most  faithful 
and  entertaining  creature,  and  some 
highly  comic  scenes  occurred  between 
the  worthy  but  slow  beaver,  and  a 
light  and  airy  macauco  that  was  kept 
in  the  same  apartment. 

The  macauco  was  a  white-fronted 
lemur,*  and  was  presented  to  the 
writer  by  the  late  Captain  Marryat, 
R.N.  From  the  excessive  agility  of 
this  sprightly  creature  his  master 
named  him  ( Monsieur  Mazurier,'  to 
which  name,  and  also  to  that  of 
'Macky,*  he  would  answer  by  a 
satisfactory  grunting  noise.  His 
bounds  were  wonderful.  From  a 
table  he  would  spring   twenty  or 


*  Lemur  albifrons. 
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thirty  feet  to  the  upper  angle  of  an 
open  door,  and  then  back  again  to 
the  table  or  his  master's  shoulder, 
light  as  a  fairy.  In  his  leaps,  his 
tail  seemed  to  act  as  a  kind  of  balanc- 
ing pole,  and  the  elastic  cushions  at 
the  end  of  his  lingers  enabled  him  to 

Eitch  so  lightly  that  his  descent  was 
ardly  felt  when  he  bounded  on  you. 
He  would  come  round  the  back  of 
his  master's  neck  and  rub  his  tiny 
head  fondly  against  his  master's  face 
or  ear,  and,  after  a  succession  of 
fondlings  and  little  gruntings,  descend 
to  his  master's  instep,  as  he  sat  cross- 
legged  before  the  fire,  when  he  would 
settle  himself  down  thereon,  wrap 
his  tail  around  him  like  a  boa  and  go 
to  sleep.  When  in  his  cage  he  gene- 
rally slept  on  his  perch  rolled  up 
with  his  head  downwards  and  his 
tail  comfortably  wrapped  over  all. 
If  a  piece  of  orange  was  given  to 
him  he  would  lift  the  fruit  to  his 
mouth  and  throw  back  his  head,  so 
as  to  secure  the  juice,  not  a  drop  of 
which  was  lost.  He  was  very  fond 
of  sparkling  champaign,  and  after 
such  a  treat,  his  frislcings  and  playful 
tricks  were  beyond  description  funny. 
His  game  of  romps  with  Binny  was 
most  ludicrous.  Often  while  Mon- 
sieur Mazurier  was  seated  on  his 
master's  instep  the  bell  was  rung  for 
Binny,  who  entered  as  rapidly  as 
bis  shuffling  gait  would  permit  him, 
immediately  came  close  to  his  master's 
leg,  uttered  his  little  cry,  and  caressed 
the  leg,  after  his  fashion,  by  rubbing 
the  side  of  his  head  and  his  nose 
against  it.  Presently  he  would  per- 
ceive Macky,  whom  he  would  awake, 
and  endeavour  to  seduce  him  to  play 
by  prancing  and  shuffling  before  him. 
Macky,  nothing  loath,  would  make  a 
spring  on  Binny'*  tail  and  bound  off 
in  an  instant.  Upon  which  Binny 
would  shuffle  and  prance,  shake  his 
head,  and  play  wonderful  antics. 
People  may  talk  of  the  gambols  of  a 
rhinoceros,  but  the  gambols  of  the 
rodent  threw  those  of  the  pachyderm 
into  the  shade,  beating  them  hollow 
in  uncouthness  and  absurdity.  Macky 
would  bound  on  Binny 's  back,  dance 
a  kind  of  saraband  upon  him,  and 
then  leap  before  him,  upon  which 


Binny  would  charge  the  dancer  with 
the  most  determined  heavy  alacrity. 
Macky  was  over  his  head  and  skip* 
ping  on  his  great  flat  scaly  tail  in  a 
second.  Then  Binny  would  shake  hi* 
head,  wheel  round  like  a  ponderous 
waggon,  and  by  the  time  he  had 
brought  his  head  where  his  tail  was, 
Macky  had  bounded  from  the  tables 
and  chairs  on  and  off  him  twenty 
times.  Binny  at  last  would  slap  his 
tail  again  and  again  against  the  floor 
till  he  made  all  ring,  whereupon 
Macky  would  dance  round  him  and 
cut  the  most  extravagant  capers, 
touching  Binny 's  tail  with  his  finger 
and  lumping  away  as  quick  as 
thought. 

They  had  evidently  a  good  under- 
standing with  each  other,  and  were 
on  the  best  terms.  One  day  thev 
were  left  at  large  in  a  room  together, 
where  there  was  a  linen  press,  the 
doors  of  which  bad  been  left  open. 
Macky  climbed  the  doors,  ransacked 
the  press,  pulled  out  the  sheets,  table- 
cloths, &c,  and  threw  them  down  to 
the  beaver,  who,  having  made  a  most 
luxurious  bed,  laid  himself  down 
thereon ;  and  when  the  room  was  en- 
tered Macky  and  Binny  were  found 
fast  asleep,  the  former  with  his  head 
and  shoulders  pillowed  upon  Binny 's 
comfortable  neck.  When  Binny  died, 
his  master  determined  to  have  no 
more  sorrowing  for  pets,  and  sent 
Macky  to  the  Zoological  Society's 
garden  in  the  Regent's  Park,  where 
they  got  him  a  wife,  with  whom  he 
lived  long  and  happily. 

The  two  beavers  which  were  in 
that  garden  when  the  writer  gave 
the  late  lamented  Mr.  Bennett  per- 
mission to  print  the  account  of  his 
domesticated  beaver  were  sent  to  the 
society  from  Canada  by  Lord  Dal- 
housie.  They  were  partially  de- 
prived of  sight  before  their  arrival  in 
this  country :  but  one  of  them  had 
the  use  of  one  eye ;  and  the  other, 
although  totally  "blind,  dived  most 
perseveringly  for  clay,  and  applied 
it  to  stop  up  every  cranny  in  their 
common  habitation  that  could  admit 
4  the  winter's  flaw/  They  lived  some 
time  together,  apparently  happy  and 
contented. 
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*  TiUMIGER,  my  own  Dumiger, 
-L/  you  desired  me  not  to  disturb 
you  this  night;  but  you  surely  can- 
not know  how  late  it  is.  I  am  lonely 
and  weary,  and  could  not  resist 
coming  to  you ;  there  is  a  long  line 
of  pale  light  behind  the  Artimshof, 
it  must  be  the  day  breaking:  yes, 
there,  the  old  worn-out  clock  is 
striking  five,  and  you  are  worn  out, 
Dnmiger,  so  leave  your  work  to 
sleep;'  and  the  young  girl  blushed 
deeply  as  she  spoke. 

The  light  in  the  apartment  had 
burnt  out  unperceived  by  Dumiger; 
but  although  pale  and  thin  was  the 
streak  of  morning's  dawn,  it  was  suf- 
ficient to  shew  that  in  that  room  was 
standing  a  form,  beautiful  from  its 
fulness  and  ripeness.  She  who  ad- 
dressed the  man  who  was  sitting  at 
the  table  was  a  bride  but  nine  days 
since,  and  absorbing  indeed  must 
have  been  the  pursuit  which  kept 
him  from  her  side.  She  had  thrown 
a  shawl  loosely  over  her  shoulders, 
which  fell  in  many  folds  down  to 
her  bare  feet ;  her  hair,  of  that 
singular  thickness  which  all  nations 
admire,  but  which  the  Germans  alone 
as  a  nation  possess,  was  coiled  around 
her  small  and  classic  head;  there 
wa3  on  her  cheek  that  soft  bloom 
which  is  called  into  existence  by  love 
alone,  and  which  makes  the  pulses 
of  youth  beat  quickly  as  it  gazes. 
Nothing  was  wanting  to  complete  her 
excellence — neither  that  refinement 
which  poets  love  to  dwell  on  some- 
times to  the  prejudice  of  other  qua- 
lities, nor  that  perfection  of  feature, 
the  admiration  of  which  is  the  first 
characteristic  of  early  passion ;  and 
vet,  notwithstanding,  when  she  placed 
her  hand  upon  her  husband's  shoul- 
der the  touch  did  not  arouse  him 
from  his  reverie.  His  forehead  was 
pressed  by  both  his  hands  as  if  to 
restrain  the  pulsations  of  the  tem- 
ples ;  implements  of  all  descriptions 
lay  around  him ;  small  wheels,  and 
springs  of  different  constructions,  seg- 
ments of  circles,  and  various  sections, 
bore  evidence  to  the  deep  nature  of 
his  studies,  and  to  the  exertion  which 
merited  repose.    The  girl  sighed  as 


she  looked  at  the  surrounding  chaos; 
she  took  one  hand  gently  and  unre- 
sistingly on  his  part  from  his  face, 
and  pressed  it  to  her  own.  While 
she  gazed  fondly  upon  the  pale,  wan 
countenance  which  it  had  concealed, 
it  seemed,  alas !  to  dawn  slowly  upon 
her  that  this  confused  heap  of  mate- 
rial was  but  an  indication  of  ideas 
equally  disturbed,  and  energies  as 
broken.  To  whom  had  she  wedded 
herself?  To  a  man  whose  whole 
soul  was  absorbed  in  one  idea,  and 
that  an  idea  which  evidently  sepa- 
rated him  from  her,  which  created  a 
gulf  between  them,  that  not  fame,  nor 
power,  nor  boundless  wealth,  could 
ever  fill  up,  for  that  £ulf  is  fathomless 
— the  gulf  of  ambition,  for  which 
ambition  barters,  as  in  this  instance, 
its  enjoyment — manhood  too  often  its 
truth — and  old  age  its  repose.  Yes, 
she  had  linked  her  destiny  to  such  a 
man,  and  now  she  felt  the  full  im- 
port of  the  vow  she  had  made,  of  the 
pledge  she  had  taken.  She  had  done 
so  wittingly,  knowingly,  with  con- 
sideration ;  but  not  until  that  mo- 
ment had  the  full  force  of  her  posi- 
tion burst  upon  her. 

4  Dumiger,'  she  again  whispered 
in  the  small,  still  voice  of  love; 
bending  her  lips  to  his  hand  at  the 
same  time, — '  Dumiger !' 

There  was  silence,  for  he  slept. 

But  slowly,  as  though  by  a  secret 
sympathy,  he  awoke  to  conscious- 
ness: he  looked  wildly  round  the 
room,  and  then  turned  a  keen,  ear- 
nest gaze  on  the  form  near  him. 

1  Marguerite,  my  love,'  he  said 
gently,  and  then  he  put  his  arm 
round  her  waist,  and  pressed  his  lips 
to  hers,  'you  promised  me,  Mar- 
guerite, that  you  would  let  me  toil 
through  this  night.' 

4  So  I  did,  Dumiger,'  she  replied ; 
*  but  I  felt  nervous  and  wretched ;  I 
could  not  sleep:  besides,  look  out, 
the  night  is  already  passed,  it  is  quite 
morning,  and  very  chill  too,'  she 
said,  as  she  drew  her  shawl  closer 
round  her  bosom. 

'  Yes,  you  will  catch  cold,  my  dar- 
ling.   Leave  me.'        * 

*  And  you,  Dumiger,  will  you  re- 
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main  here,  poring  over  these  vo- 
lumes, and  torturing  your  brains  ?  I 
am  sure  that  you  will  succeed  far 
more  easily  (for  I  never  doubt  your 
success,  but  lament  the  price  you 
will  have  to  pay  for  it),  you  will 
succeed  far  better  by  giving  yourself 
more  rest,  and  working  by  day  in- 
stead of  by  night;  your  cheek  is 
quite  pale,  Dumiger:  now,  in  your 
boyhood,  you  have  lines  marked  on 
your  forehead  which  in  others  are 
the  result  of  pain  and  toil.  Your 
eyes  have  lost * 

She  was  about  to  add,  \their 
brightness/  when,  as  though  a  sud- 
den ray  of  light  had  flashed  through 
them,  they  gleamed  with  even  more 
than  their  wonted  intelligence. 

*  Marguerite  Marguerite,'  he  ex- 
claimed, clasping  her  in  his  arms, 
*  you  know  not  what  you  are  saying. 
Look  here!"  and  he  rose  hurriedly 
from  his  seat  and  drew  her  towards 
the  window ;  *  do  you  see  that  star  in 
the  east,  how  bright  it  is,  that  you 
can  even  distinguish  the  ray  it  sheds 
from  the  prey  light  which  breaks 
from  behind  those  masses  of  clouds  ? 
By  that  light  I  tell  you  that  I  shall 
succeed  in  my  most  extravagant 
expectations,  How  many  anxious 
nights  I  have  waited  for  that  star ! 
Until  I  saw  it  1  had  no  hope — now, 
my  hope  enn  scarcely  find  expres- 
sion. I  am  grateful  to  Thee,  O 
Providence,  fur  this  revelation,  for 
the  accomplishment  of  all  my  wishes;1 
and  he  bowed  his  head  as  though  in 
adoration,  and  almost  sank  on  his 
knees. 

Marguerite  looked  at  him  as  if 
she  dreaded  that  his  brain  was 
turned,  Dumiger  interpreted  that 
look ;  for  what  look  is  there  that 
love  cannot  interpret  ? 

'No,  no,  Marguerite,  I  am  not 
madt  believe  me.  This  toil  has  not 
yet  turned  my  brain,  although  it 
might  indeed  have  done  so,  for  it  is 
sad  and  hard  to  labour  night  after 
night  in  pursuit  of  an  object  so  dis- 
tant and  yet  sn  prized.  You  ask  me 
why  I  hihmrr  th rough  the  night? 
Foolish  child  !  why  you  must  know 
that  the  clock  for  which  the  city 
has  offered  so  extravagant  a  prize, 
and  tu  obtain  which,  not  I  alone, 
but  so  many  others  are  wast- 
ing their  health  and  squandering 
their  youth  —  you  must  know  that 
this  clock   is  not  only  to  tell  the 


hour  of  the  day,  and  the  month  of 
the  year,  but  to  contain  within  its 
works  the  secret  of  the  movements 
of  the  heavenly  bodies ; — that  to  ob- 
tain this  prize  they  must  read  the 
wonders  of  the  skies,  and  penetrate 
its  mysteries.  It  is  a  wild  and  fear- 
ful study,  Marguerite — a  study,  the 
pursuit  of  which  is  not  calculated  by 
the  hands  on  the  dial-plate.  Even 
now  I  marvel  at  the  audacity  of  the 
men  who  proposed  such  a  design, 
and  the  boldness  of  those  who,  like 
myself,  have  undertaken  to  fulfil  it. 
You  cannot  imagine,  Marguerite, 
how  such  contemplations  remove  one 
from  the  world  in  which  we  live. 
Until  I  knew  you,  Marguerite,  I 
cared  for  and  I  thought  of  nothing 
else/ 

'  And  even  now,  Dumber,  is  this 
not  the  case  ?*  said  she,  with  a  gen- 
tle smile. 

'  No,  to  your  love  I  owe  all,  Mar- 
guerite,' he  answered.  'It  seemed 
to  purify  my  feelings,  to  elevate  my 
mind  to  the  height  of  this  vast  argu- 
ment— until  I  knew  you  there  was 
a  link  wanting  in  my  life.  When  I 
used  to  ponder  on  the  marvellous 
love  of  the  Infinite,  which  could 
work  out  this  wondrous  system,  and 
give  man  rne  faculty  and  the  desire 
of  comprehending  it,  I  felt  that  the 
mind  contained  capacities  long  con- 
cealed from  its  owner;  I  felt  that 
even  in  this  world  there  must  be  at 
some  time  a  perfect  revelation  of 
perfect  love  to  man,  beyond  that 
love  of  nature  which  is  to  be  derived 
from  the  study  of  this  world's  natu- 
ral laws  and  those  of  the  lights 
which  rule  it.  I  was  then  unsatis- 
fied, Marguerite,  for  there  was  a 
void  in  my  heart  which  nothing 
could  fill  up ;  and  I  remember  once 
meeting  with  a  passage  in  a  favourite 
author  which  said,  that  whoso- 
ever had  a  faculty  or  sensation  un- 
employed could  not  he  happy.  I 
was  in  that  situation ;  but  strange  to 
say,  absorbing  as  the  passion  of  love 
is,  when  I  once  understood  this  great 
mystery  I  was  better  able  to  devote 
all  my  energies  to  science.  I  had 
often  heard  it  said,  that  a  pure  and 
holy  affection  is  the  purest  and  surest 
source  of  energy  and  greatness  — 
until  I  knew  you,  Marguerite,  I 
gave  no  credit  to  the  saying.' 

'  And  this  star,  Dumiger,  which  is 
growing  fainter  and  fainter  ?' 
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*  It  waa  the  one  evidence  wanting 
to  prove  the  accuracy  of  my  calcu- 
lations. Look  here,  Marguerite,' 
and  he  rose  from  the  table  with 
-weak  and  faltering  steps,  and  drew 
back  a  curtain  which  was  drawn 
across  a  corner  of  the  small  room. 
There  she  saw  a  small  clock  of  ex- 
quisite manufacture,  a  complicated 
mass  of  machinery — so  complicated 
that  it  would  have  looked  like  fabled 
labour  to  have  even  put  it  into  mo- 
tion, or  regulated  it  when  in  motion. 

*  Look   here,'    continued   Dumiger, 

*  here  is  the  result  of  two  years'  toil. 
I  have  already  adapted  these  works 
to  each  other:  it  is,  as  you  may 
perceive,  a  representation  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies ;  but  I  could  not  satisfy 
myself  that  my  own  calculations  were 
correct  until  I  saw  this  star  which 
I  expected  to  rise  as  it  has  risen 
this  morning.  Now,  Marguerite, 
my  best  beloved,  you  have  seen  it 
burning  brightly  in  that  spot  of  the 
heavens,  it  is  a  pledge  of  our  future 
love  and  of  my  great  success — I  ac- 
cept it  with  humility  and  gratitude. 
Yes  now,  Marguerite,  I  will  retire 
-with  you ;  a  great  fact  has  been  ac- 
complished. If  labour  is  virtuous, 
if  to  exercise  the  faculties  be  a  part 
of  the  discipline  of  life?,  then,  even 
if  I  die  now,  I  have  not  lived  un- 
worthily, and  my  labour  has  not 
been  wholly  in  vain.  What  think 
you,  my  Marguerite  ?' 

She  looked  her  answer  in  those 
dark,  speaking,  lustrous  eyes.  The 
greatness  of  his  mind  had  passed  to 
Hers;  the  mysterious  sympathy  of 
kindred  souls  united  them.  She  was 
proud  of  him ;  and  her  eyes  flashed 
lightning,  and  her  cheek  flushed 
deeply,  as  she  replied, — 

4 1  can  forgive  you  now,  Dumiger, 
all  your  neglect,  in  the  hope  of 
seeing  you  famous  and  honoured  by 
all  your  fellow-townsmen.1 

*  Ay,  Marguerite,'  replied  Dumi- 

fr, '  there  it  is ;  it  is  fame  for  itself 
care  for— to  be  great,  powerful, 
and  wealthy,  is  a  matter  of  but  small 
importance.  One  can  live  without 
rank,  without  power,  without  wealth, 
and  perhaps  be  all  the  happier  for 
wanting  them.  This  little  room, 
small  and  ill-furnished  though  it  be, 
contains  in  it  as  much  happiness  as 
any  one  heart  can  enjoy.  If  we  have 
everything  we  desire,  what  care  I  in 
how  small  a  compass  they  may  be 


expressed  ?  For  instance,  I  would  not 
yield  one  of  your  kisses,  Marguerite, 
for  all  the  palace  of  the  Grand  Master 
can  offer.  Some  of  my  friends  have 
richer  abodes,  but  what  matter? 
Where  did  Van  Eyck,  who  immor- 
talized himself  by  that  one  painting, 
known  throughout  Europe  as  the 
Dantzic  picture,  reside?  Why,  in 
one  of  those  wretched  buildings,  ill- 
supported  by  props  and  pillars,  near 
the  Grime  Thor,  but  which  his  fel- 
low-townsmen are  at  this  moment 
prouder  of  than  they  are  of  the  Ar- 
timshof  or  the  Stockthurm.  How  did 
Andreas  Steck  live?  In  obscurity 
and  penury,  without  one  smile  of 
good  fortune  to  gild  the  darkness  of 
existence.  But  do  you  suppose  these 
men  were  unhappy  ?  Oh  no,  Mar- 
guerite, to  make  everything  in  na- 
ture beautiful  there  is  but  one  ele- 
ment in  nature  essential,  and  that  is 
light.  To  make  everything  in  the 
heart  rejoice  there  is  but  one  sensa- 
tion essential,  it  is  love.  How  think 
you,  Marguerite  ?' 

Her  only  reply  was  a  long,  long 
kiss. 

And  they  retired  to  rest  as  the 
bells  of  the  city  chimed  in  the  merry 
morning,  arousing  in  that  city  its 
slumbering  passions,  fears,  loves, 
difficulties,  and  perils,  which  had 
been  for  long  hours  buried  in  sleep. 
But  amid  the  various  sounds  which 
began  to  echo  through  the  streets, 
there  was  one  wanting  to  give  evi- 
dence that  the  dawn  of  a  great  town 
was  breaking.  No  clock  worthy  of 
the  noble  Dom,  imitated  by  Bitter  of 
Strasburg  from  St.  Sophia,  arrested 
the  attention  of  those  who  were 
starting  forth  on  their  several  pil- 
grimages of  toil  or  joy;  none  had 
yet  been  wrought  worthy  of  the 
mighty  majestic  pile  which  over- 
shadowed the  free  city,  and  reared 
its  towers  lofty  as  the  great  League 
to  whose  wealth  it  owed  its  origin. 
To  construct  such  a  clock  was  the 
object  for  which  Dumiger  laboured ; 
and  not  he  alone,  but  hundreds  of 
skilled  workmen,  toiled  anxiously 
through  the  long  autumn  nights,  for 
the  citizens  of  Dantzic  loved  that 
glorious  fane  whose  lofty  towers 
looked  upon  their  birth,  and  beneath 
whose  shadow  the  noblest  of  their 
freemen  were  buried.  To  connect 
their  names  with  that  great  monu- 
ment, seemed  to  them  to  be  an  ob- 
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ject  well  worthy  of  the  noblest  and 
oldest  commercial  houses.  Two 
years  had  been  allowed  for  the  un- 
dertaking, and  the  time  for  deciding 
the  prize  was  drawing  near;  and 


amongst  all  who  toiled  to  win  it, 
none  more  zealously  laboured  in 
the  work  than  Dumiger  Lichtnau, 
known  to  history  as  Dumiger  of 
Dantzic. 


Chap.  II. 


If  it  be  a  grateful  sight  to  behold 
the  young  and  happy  when  all  life 
is  bright  before  them,  when  the  soil 
which  they  tread  on  is  covered  with 
flowers,  and  the  only  murmurs  which 
they  hear  are  the  murmurs  of  soft 
breezes,  and  the  only  sighs  are  sighs 
of  passion ;  not  less  beautiful  is  it 
to  see  the  young  linked  together  in 
love,  struggling  with  adversity:  to 
see  two  beings  whose  sole  object  in 
life  it  is  to  alleviate  the  daily  toil  of 
each  other ;  to  whom  every  effort 
of  self-denial  through  the  object  of 
its  exercise  becomes  a  blessing ;  to 
whom  the  future  is  full  of  promise, 
because  exertion  gives  confidence,  and 
self-confidence  is  the  source  of  all 
hope.  There  is  something  very 
touching  in  the  sight  of  those  whom 
the  world  deserts,  or  to  whose  in- 
terests the  world  is  at  best  indiffer- 
ent, arousing  all  their  energies  to 
battle  with  adverse  circumstances. 
Then  every  little  addition  to  the 
daily  comforts  is  prized,  as  the 
result  of  independence  and  of  ho- 
nourable exertion  — in  a  word,  as 
the  reward  of  labour :  every  holiday 
arrives  fraught  not  merely  with  en- 
joyment, but  with  blessing.  To  such 
there  are  sources  of  happiness,  which 
the  gay,  the  wealthy,  the  children 
of  life's  sun  know  nothing  of,  but 
which  in  their  noonday  career  of 
splendour  and  greatness  they  might 
well  stop  to  envy. 

On  such  an  existence  Marguerite 
had  entered.  Hers  was  a  simple 
history,  told  in  few  words,  but 
connected  with  long  previous  chap- 
ters of  passions  and  regrets ;  for  she 
was  the  child  of  love,  begotten  in 
tears,  and  brought  up  in  one  of  those 
admirable  foundling  establishments 
which  prevail  in  Germany,  and  are 
at  once  the  incentives  to  love  and 
the  protection  of  its  offspring.  She 
left  it  a  year  previously  to  the  period 
when  we  are  writing,  to  enter  a  fa- 
mily of  distinction  as  a  humble  friend 
and  teacher.  There  Dumiger  chanced 
to  neet  her.  When  first  he  met  he 
loved;  and  like  all  men  of  earnest 


purpose,  he  loved  with  no  common 
passion.  The  family  were  of  that 
kind  so  frequently  met  with  in  so- 
ciety— affecting  great  consideration 
for  those  whom  fate  has  placed  be- 
neath them,  but  expressing  considera- 
tion in  such  terms  as  made  it  almost 
an  offence,  and  proving  their  vanity 
in  the  very  manner  in  which  they 
affected  humility.  She  at  once  ac- 
cepted Dumiger,  though  some  months 
elapsed  before  it  was  possible  for 
them  to  marry.  At  last,  by  dint  of 
great  exertion,  they  laid  aside  suffi- 
cient money  to  commence  the  world 
with.  Dumiger  had  the  small  apart- 
ment, within  whose  narrow  limits 
his  mind  expanded  to  the  contem- 
plation of  the  vast  field  of  inquiry 
on  which  he  presumed  to  enter,  and 
he  transported  Marguerite  to  her 
new  home;  indulged  there  in  imagi- 
nations of  love,  boundless  and  vision- 
ary, as  his  were  of  ambition. 

The  day  following  that  which  we 
have  described  there  was  a  great 
annual  fete  at  Dantzic.  The  free 
city  for  the  time  donned  its  freest 
and  most  joyous  manners :  it  was 
one  of  those  days  in  which  honest 
burghers,  and  most  especially  honest 
burghermasters,  delight,  because  they 
are  then  enabled  to  put  on  their  great- 
ness with  their  broadcloths;  and  every 
flag  and  inscription  in  the  streets  is  a 
'  tribute  to  their  past,  and  an  incentive 
to  their  renewed  exertions.  For- 
tunately the  day  rose  in  more  than 
ordinary  brightness ;  the  Mottlaw 
and  the  Radaw,  two  streams  which 
flow  through  the  centre  of  Dantzic, 
reflected  the  variegated  masses  of 
colours  worn  by  those  who  thronged 
their  banks ;  Commerce  had  for  that 
day  deserted  the  lofty  mart  and  still 
loftier  warehouse  to  muse  by  the 
side  of  the  river  which  bore  her 
richest  freights ;  processions  from  the 
neighbouring  villages  marched  with 
music  at  their  head  into  the  city, 
bearing  the  devices  of  their  various 
trades,  and  when  the  crowd  separated 
to  let  them  pass  the  captains  of  com- 
panies and  humbler  officials  drew 
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themselves  up  as  they  traversed  the 
rude,  ill-fashioned  pavement  of  the 
picturesque  and  antique  gabled  city. 
It  was  the  fete  of  the  patron  saints 
of  the  town,  —  strange  evidence  of 
a  future  state,  even  among  those 
who  reflect  but  little;  for  there  as 
ever  all  men  turn  alike  to  some  mys- 
terious guardian  for  protection,  and 
like  this  city  are  consecrated  to  some 
faith.  In  the  midst  of  these  happy 
groups,  which  were  collected  at  every 
corner  and  filled  every  gasthof, 
moved  Dumiger  and  Marguerite, 
most  blessed  and  happy  where  all 
looked  smiling  and  contented.  Mar- 
guerite was  the  envy  of  all  brides, 
and  of  those  who  wished  to  become 
so ;  there  was  not  a  young  burgher 
of  distinction  who  had  not  at  some 
time  or  another  looked  upon  her  with 
admiring  gaze,  and  followed  her  to 
the  palace  in  which  she  dwelt,  and 
loitered  under  her  window, — where, 
however,  the  thin  slight  curtain  was 
rarely  if  ever  drawn  aside  to  satisfy 
the  vanity  of  the  gazer  or  to  kindle 
her  own.  She  was  of  a  very  ad- 
mirable beauty,  as  perfect  as  is  com- 
monly found  in  nature,  which  fancy 
can  at  will  outwork, — tall,  of  excel- 
lent symmetry,  with  a  clear,  noble 
brow,  the  proudest  type  of  Nature's 

§lory.  There  were  few  in  town  who 
id  not  know  her,  at  all  events,  from 
reputation,  and  that  reputation  was 
spotless.  Of  Dumiger' a  appearance 
we  cannot  say  as  much :  he  would 
have  been  decidedly  plain  but  for 
the  indications  of  genius  which  his 
countenance  afforded.  His  forehead 
was  marked  with  the  lines  of  patient 
and  anxious  thought ;  but  these  evi- 
dences, if  they  did  not  serve  to  please 
the  gazer,  at  least  commanded  his  re- 
spect. He  was  somewhat  bent  by 
premature  exertion ;  the  hair,  even 
at  that  early  age,  was  thin  and 
scanty  on  the  temples ;  his  step  was 
slighly  .enfeebled  by  want  of  proper 
exercise.  Altogether  he  was  a  very 
remarkable  man  from  the  intellectual 
power  which  every  lineament  ex- 
pressed; yet  altogether  he  was 
scarcely  such  a  person  as  would 
have  been  considered  likely  to 
awaken  a  strong  passion  in  a  young 
girl  like  Marguerite.  For  it  is  too 
true  that,  to  use  the  expression  of  a 
writer  of  that  age,  il  avait  Tear  dun 
ame  qui  avait  recontrS  par  hasard  un 
corps  et  qui  fen  tirait  comme  il  pouvaiL 


And  yet — so  strange  a  being  is 
woman! — desirous  like  the  Hindoo 
wife  to  sacrifice  herself  on  whatever 
altar  she  raises  in  her  heart,  Mar- 

guerite,  in  order  to  marry  Dumiger, 
ad  refused  the  greatest  offers, — 
amongst  others  no  less  a  person  than 
the  son  of  that  house  into  which  she 
had  been  received.  But  irrespective 
of  the  affection  which  she  felt  for 
Dumiger  she  was  in  her  nature  proud 
and  haughty,  and  she  would  not  have 
consented,  even  under  other  and 
less  favourable  circumstances,  to  have 
entered  where  she  was  despised  by 
the  rest  of  the  family.  It  may  be 
imagined  how  great  indignation  was 
excited  in  this  man  by  her  refusal, 
the  more  especially  as,  like  Dumiger, 
he  thought  himself  a  profwient  in 
science  and  the  mechanical  arts,  and 
was  one  of  those  who  in  his  way  was 
labouring  for  the  prize  so  soon  to  be 
awarded  by  the  city.  If  merit  was 
to  be  the  test  of  success,  he  had  but 
little  chance ;  but  where  is  that  man 
and  where  are  those  minds  with 
whom  rank  and  power  have  not  their 
weight  ?  He  was,  therefore,  if  not 
the  most  formidable  by  intellect,  at 
all  events  by  circumstance,  the  one 
of  Dumiger's  competitors  the  most  to 
be  dreaded,  for  his  father  was  the 
president  of  that  council  which  pre- 
sided over  the  destinies  of  Dantzic, 
and  who  usurped  more  that  imperial 
authority.  He  belonged  to  the  an- 
cient house  of  Albrecht,  Grand  Mas- 
ter of  the  Teutonic  Knights,  and 
oldest  freeman  of  the  Hanseatic 
League.  A  strange,  proud  man,  who 
when  he  learnt  indirectly  that  his 
son  Frederick  was  in  love  with  Mar- 
guerite, indulged  in  a  storm  of  fear- 
ful indignation,  until  he  found  from 
her  that  on  no  account  did  she  intend 
to  accept  the  suit ;  and  then,  in  spite 
of  his  gratification  at  the  certainty 
that  his  son  could  not  make  a  mar- 
riage which  he  thought  so  discredit- 
able, his  vanity  was  wounded  at  her 
decision,  and  even  while  he  praised 
Marguerite's  disinterested  conduct, 
in  his  heart  he  was  garnering  up 
hatred  against  her.  A  blow  to  va- 
nity is  terrible,  and  it  is  a  blow 
which  the  humblest  and  weakest 
can  give  as  well  as  the  most  pow- 
erful, in  the  contempt  or  even  the 
indifference  expressed  for  the  pursuit 
in  which  we  are  interested,  or  for  the 
object  which  we  have  attained.    So 
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much  of  our  opinion  of  the  value  of 
an  object  depends  on  the  price  which 
others  set  upon  it,  that  it  is  sufficient 
to  know  others  are  indifferent  to  it 
for  ourselves  to  undervalue  it.  But 
Marguerite  went  forward  in  her 
career  of  happiness,  quite  ignorant 
of  the  dislike  soe  was  leaving  behind 
her.  She  told  Frederick  the  truth, 
that  she  loved  Dumiger,  and  kindly 
added,  that  but  for  this  circumstance 
she  might  one  day  have  loved  him ; 
and  then  with  a  light  heart  she  left 
the  splendid  palace  for  the  abode  of 
poverty. 

They  moved  on  together  those  two 
young  and  loving  beings,  and  so  in- 
tent were  they  on  their  own  happi- 
ness, so  concentrated  in  each  other, 
that  they  did  not  observe  how  the 
crowd  through  which  they  passed 
fell  back  in  admiration ;  but  at  last 
Dumiger  caught  the  expressions  of 
their  faces,  and  saw  the  glance  which 
accompanied  them,  and  then  he  al- 
most looked  nobly  born,  so  proud 
became  his  step  and  steadfast  his 
gaze.  The  long  market  (surrounded 
with  its  fantastic  gables,  strange, 
ricketty,  and  picturesque,  which 
looked  as  though  they  retained  the 
expression  of  the  angular,  quaint, 
rococo  faces  of  those  by  whom  the 
houses  were  formerly  tenanted)  was 
crowded  with  all  that  was  gay  and 
animated  in  Dantzic:  around  the 
fountains,  somewhat  rude  in  their 
execution  but  admirable  in  their 
models,  the  peasants  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood were  congregated.  Pre- 
sently the  crowd,  which  had  mo- 
mentarily become  greater  and  still 
greater,  swayed  backwards  and  for- 
wards like  the  tide  in  a  harbour  when 
a  noble  vessel  enters  ks  gates.  They 
made  place  for  a  herald,  who  rode  in 
on  horseback  surrounded  by  his  de- 
puties, and  gave  notice  in  an  audible 
voice  that  on  that  day  week  the 
Supreme  Council  wonld  meet  to  de- 
cide on  the  merits  of  the  different 
pieces  of  mechanism  which  were  to 
be  submitted  to  their  judgments,  and 
which  were  to  be  sent  in  three  days 
previously.  Then  the  herald  recited 
the  rewards  which  the  great  and  free 
city  offered  to  the  most  successful 
competitors:  they  were  worthy  of 
the  great  League  of  which  Dantzic 
was  the  head  : — A  house  to  be  kept 
up  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  to  be 
styled  the  '  most  honourable/  a  ring 


of  honour,  but  above  all  a  laurel- 
wreath,  and  to  have  precedence  im- 
mediately after  the  Supreme  Council 
itself.  Such  was  the  attachment  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Dantzic  to  their 
town  and  its  glories  that  its  embel- 
lishment was  dearer  to  them  than 
any  personal  or  material  advantages. 
But  it  is  probable  that  these  honours 
would  not  have  been  so  great  on  the 
present  occasion  had  the  Grand  Mas- 
ter not  been  fully  impressed  with  the 
belief  that  his  own  son  would  succeed 
in  the  contest,  and  add  another  and 
the  greatest  to  the  honours  which 
belonged  to  his  house.  Marguerite 
andDumiger  pressed  forward  through 
the  crowd  to  hear  the  proclamation 
read,  and  the  blood  flowed  in  their 
cheeks  as  they  listened.  Dumiger 
turned  to  look  at  Marguerite,  her 
eyes  were  moist  with  love  and  ad- 
miration ;  he  pressed  her  arm  fondly, 
and  said  in  a  low  voice, — 

4  Now,  Marguerite,  will  you  for- 
give me  the  hours  passed  in  solitude, 
in  selfish  silence,  when  you  know 
how  highly  the  city  estimates  this 
work  to  which  my  nights  and  days 
have  been  devoted  ?' 

Her  only  answer  was  a  glance  of 
affection  which  thrilled  through  his 
frame. 

It  was  night,  they  were  tired  of 
wandering  about,  and  entered  one  of 
the  numerous  cafes  which  had  been 
temporarily  erected  in  celebration  of 
the  day.  In  the  centre  of  the  Grande 
Place  a  stage  was  built  for  dancing, 
and  when  the  band  played  its  live- 
liest tunes  the  bright-eyed  dancers 
swept  round  in  admirable  time ;  the 
vanegated  lamps  which  hung  around 
the  square  chequered  the  pavement 
with  every  variety  of  hue,  cast  such 
a  glory  on  the  fountain  that  its  outline 
was  worked  as  it  were  with  threads  of 
gold.  All  these  different  colours  and 
shapes  were  reflected  in  the  rippling 
waves  of  the  ever-rolling  waters. 
Youths  in  the  gayest  dresses  strutted 
away  their  proud  hour  of  triumph 
with  that  graceful  vanity  of  preten- 
sion which  youth  so  well  becomes,  or 
flirted  with  the  tender  maidens,  who 
in  silver -laced  bodice  and  scarlet 
skirt,  with  their  brows  encircled 
with  interwoven  wild  flowers,  sat 
round  the  brink  of  the  fountain, 
where  the  murmurs  of  the  ever- 
falling  waters  could  best  conceal  the 
murmurs  of  love.    And  above  all 
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this  gorgeous  tumult  and  bright  ex- 
citement the  moon  from  her  throne 
of  silver  clouds  rose  like  a  virgin 
queen  :  the  bold  architecture  of  the 
Dom  stood  in  clear  relief,  some  parts 
as  though  they  were  sculptured  out 
of  heaven's  light,  while  the  depths 
of  the  arches  were  buried  in  myste- 
rious shade,  emblematic  of  the  faith 
to  which  it  was  dedicated,— in  part 
clear  to  the  fresh  comprehension  of 
the  youngest  child,  and  again  full 
of  deep  and  fathomless  mysteries. 
Athwart  the  flood  of  light  which 
filled  the  square  the  deep  shade  of 
this  noble  Dom  was  thrown,  like  the 
dark  visions  of  the  future  which 
sometimes  fall  upon  the  heart  in  its 
hours  of  brightest  enjoyment.  If 
one  had  stood  that  night  on  the  lofty 
tower  and  looked  forth  on  the  vast 
multitude,  he  need  not,  Asmodeus- 
like,  have  unroofed  the  houses  to 
read  the  history  of  human  life  or  the 
passions  of  the  human  heart,  for  life 
and  passion  had  gone  forth  that  night 
from  many  a  tranquil  abode  to  revel 
in  publicity.  One  so  standing  above 
the  wild  hum  of  tumultuous  enjoy- 
ment would  in  silent  thought  have 
marvelled  at  the  strange  drama  per- 
forming as  it  were  at  his  feet,— the 
sad  and  fearful  mixture  of  the  sha- 
dows and  lights  of  life  and  death, 
the  market-place,  and  close  at  hand 
the  burial-ground.  Talk  of  contem- 
plation in  the  wild  solitudes  of  the 
country,  how  much  more  is  there 
room  for  contemplation  in  the 
crowded  mart  and  the  bustling  tho- 
roughfare! Where  is  the  river 
whose  current  is  so  rapid  as  the  cur- 
rent of  life,  or  at  times  so  dangerous 
and  treacherous  ?  Where  is  the  tide 
whose  ebb  and  flow  is  so  uncertain  as 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  existence  P 
Where  are  to  be  found  winds  and 
waves  more  boisterous  than  those 
which  agitate  the  human  heart? 
Where  is  the  shore  so  strewn  with 
wrecks  as  the  heart  with  the  broken 
memorials  of  passion  which  may  have 
long  since  swept  over  it  ?  If  Nature 
in  its  solitude  affords  calm  enjoy- 
ment, in  its  human  developement 
it  affords  matter  for  deeper  thought ; 
if  the  view  from  the  mountain-top, 
extending  over  hill  and  dale,  expand 
the  mind,  to  stand  above  the  wild 
tumult  of  a  town  equally  exalts  the 
imagination  and  conveys  knowledge, 


even  while  it  compels  the  gazer  to 
pass  out  of  himself. 

As  they  approached  a  coffee-house 
on  the  same  side  of  the  street  as  the 
Dom,  Marguerite  proposed  to  Dumi- 
ger  to  remain  there,  where  they 
could  best  see  the  dancing,  and  she 
drew  a  chair  towards  her. 

4  No,  no,  not  here!*  exclaimed 
Dumiger;  and  he  took  her  across 
the  square  to  another  house  of  greater 
reputation. 

But  it  was  not  on  this  account 
that  Dumiger  preferred  it,  but  be- 
cause it  had  a  view  of  the  Dom :  he 
could  there  contemplate  the  space 
which  was  left  for  the  clock,  of  which 
he  fondly  believed  he  was  making 
the  model.  He  pictured  to  himself 
that  tower,  the  wonder  and  admira- 
tion of  the  town ;  that  on  the  spot 
where  he  was  then  sitting  numbers 
would  crowd  to  view  the  wonderful 
machinery  fashioned  by  his  genius. 

The  history  of  the  cafe  to  which 
he  took  Marguerite  was  curious ;  it 
had  been  open  not  less  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years  without 
being  once  entirely  closed.  It  was, 
in  point  of  fact,  formed  by  two 
houses,  which  were  used  alternately 
to  allow  of  the  necessary  repairs  and 
cleansings.  On  such  an  occasion  as 
the  present  they  were  both  thrown 
open,— the  one  part  was  for  persons 
of  the  second  rank,  amongst  which 
Dumiger  and  Marguerite  now  classed 
themselves;  the  other  was  reserved 
for  the  people  of  the  higher  order, 
for  in  this  city  of  popular  institutions 
and  liberal  opinions  the  distinction 
of  classes  was  very  strictly  preserved. 

Marguerite  and  Dumiger  ordered 
some  slight  refreshment.  Marguerite 
was  enjoying  that  repose  which  is  so 
agreeable  to  the  mind  after  the  sensa- 
tion of  strong  happiness ;  Dumiger, 
with  his  head  resting  on  his  hand, 
was  gazing  on  the  lofty  tower 
of  the  Dom,  and  the  light  fleecy 
clouds,  which  appeared  to  be  almost 
attracted  by  the  glittering  vane.  At 
that  moment  a  rude  hand  slapped 
his  shoulder. 

'  You  here,  Dumiger ! '  said  Carl. 
' Why,  confound  it,  man,  I  thought 
you  were  poring  over  dull  tomes  of 
the  University  library,  or  worship- 
ping a  saint,*  and  he  took  off  his  hat 
to  Marguerite.  'Here  is  Krantz, 
your  old  friend  Krantz,  whom  you 
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have  not  seen  since  we  were  all  at 
Bonn  together ;  so  I  will  drink  with 
you  as  well  as  he  did  three  years 
since,  when  we  revelled  in  Rhenish.* 

Dumiger  seized  the  extended  hand, 
a  gleam  shot  across  his  mind;  the 
three  years  of  abstraction  and  thought 
appeared  to  be  swept  away ;  he  only 
beheld  his  two  boon  companions; 
his  countenance  was  lightened  of  a 
dozen  years. 

4  Marguerite,  these  are  two  friends 
of  mine,  he  said ;  4  it  is  getting  late 
and  cold.  Sec,  the  lights  on  the 
fountains  are  burning  very  dim,  and 
the  benches  are  deserted.  You  will 
not  grudge  me  this  one  night  for 
acquaintance  sake,  dear  Marguerite  ? 
I  shall  not  be  late,  but  I  must  grant 
myself  one  bottle  to-night  to  drink 
to  my  success.  What,  angry,  my 
Marguerite !  * 

She  was  not  angry,  but  she  thought 
that  love  in  life  is  of  rare  fulfilment. 
Again  another  night  of  loneliness : 
yesterday  it  was  a  disagreeable  ne- 
cessity, now  an  agreeable  excitement, 
but  both  alike  led  to  a  lonely  room 
and  lonely  heart.  But  in  the  shade 
Dumiger  pressed  her  hand,  and  as- 
sured ner  with  many  kisses  that  he 
would  return  within  two  hours,  and 
she  tried  to  feel  satisfied  and  assured. 
The  three  friends  sat  down ;  a  larger 
table  replaced  the  small  stand  which 
had  been  exclusively  devoted  to  ices ; 
three  bottles  of  huge  dimensions  were 
brought  from  the  cellar ;  pledge  after 
pledge  was  received  and  given.  Du- 
miger became  a  different  man,  save 
that  at  moments,  in  the  midot  of  some 
burst  of  louder  hilarity,  the  cloud  of 
ambition  would  cross  his  brow  and 
seem  to  furrow  it,  and  then  he  would 
fold  his  amis  across  his  breast,  as  if 
to  repress  the  outbreak  of  his  soul. 
It  was  during  one  of  these  moments 
of  abstraction  that  Carl  turned  sud- 
denly round. 

4  Why,  Dumiger,'  he  exclaimed, 
*  you  do  not  fill  your  glass !  In  for- 
mer days,  man,  you  were  of  a  very 
different  mood.  Has  marriage  so 
tamed  you?  Won't  Marguerite 
allow  it  ?' 

Krantz  and  the  two  friends  made 
the  place  ring  with  their  rude  stu- 
dents' laugh. 

( Ha !  ha !  I,  why  I  am  in  excel- 
lent spirits,'  said  Dumiger,  filling  a 
bumper  with  the  strongest  of  the 


wines  upon  the  table.  *  I  ought  to  be 
in  good  spirits,  for  I  have  everything 
to  make  me  so.' 

4  Ay,  the  most  beautiful  girl  in 
Dantzic  for  a  wife,'  said  Carl. 

4 With  a  large  fortune?*  said 
Krantz,  laughing. 

*  That  will  come,'  replied  Dumiger, 
heated  by  wine. 

4 Large  fortune!'  they  both  ex- 
claimed ;  4  where  are  you  to  get  it, 
student?  Have  you  found  an  old 
cave  in  the  Grime  Thor,  Dumiger, 
with  a  fortune  buried,  as  the  old 
romances  have  it  ? ' 

4  Yes,  I  shall  soon  discover  a  for- 
tune,' exclaimed  the  boy,  now  fairly 
excited,  and  his  checks  glowing  with 
animation;  'and  more  than  a  for- 
tune. Fame  and  honours  shall  be 
heaped  upon  us.  Do  you  imagine  that 
I  have  been  wasting  the  last  three 
years  of  my  life?  do  you  believe 
that  the  ambition  which  was  the 
subject  of  your  illusive  aim  at  col- 
lege is  dead  ?  No !  look  here,  Carl 
and  Krantz,  this  day  week  will  see 
me  famous,  and  ennoble  my  family 
till  it  vies  even  with  the  Grand 
Master's.' 

4  You  are  mad,'  said  Carl. 

4  No,  I  am  speaking  words  of  sober- 
ness,' said  he,  with  an  earnestness 
which  carried  conviction  even  to 
those  wild  spirits.  4 1  tell  you  that 
I  have  an  inward  confidence  that  I 
shall  win  this  prize  which  was  pro- 
claimed to  day,  that  my  name  will 
be  associated  with  the  proudest  fame 
ever  reared  in  Dantzic.  Oh,  the 
nights  and  days  of  toil,  the  hopes 
and  fears  which  have  agitated  me,  for 
the  last  three  years:  these  will  ac- 
count to  you  for  the  paleness  of  my 
cheek,  and  my  vacant  look.  Well, 
I  have  this  day  completed  the  test 
by  which  the  accuracy  of  my  work 
is  proved,  and  now  I  hold  I  shall  be 
great.' 

He  spoke  so  loud  that  his  voice 
echoed  through  the  peristyle ;  it  dis- 
turbed one  not  the  least  interested  in 
the  conversation,  Frederick  Asprecht. 
He  lent  an  attentive  ear  to  all  that  fell 
from  the  speaker's  lips,  and  then  he 
learned  thatnot  only  dad  he  been  rob- 
bed of  an  affection  which  hehad  striven 
to  win,  but  that  the  same  man  who 
had  married  Marguerite  was  about 
to  take  from  him  the  possibility  of 
obtaining  a  prize  he  sought  for.    In 
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the  vanity  of  bis  pretensions  he  could 
not  believe  it  possible  that  Dumiger 
really  was  not  at  the  moment  speak- 
ing extravagantly;  it  was  not  until 
he  listened  attentively,  and  heard 
him  give  a  detailed  account  of  the 
nature  of  his  mechanism,  that  he 
said  (for  he  was  not  wanting  in  scien- 
tific knowledge)  that  Dumiger's  con- 
fidence was  far  from  being  misplaced. 
Frederick,  when  he  had  heard  suffi- 
cient, left  the  place  with  a  heavy 
heart,  and  with  melancholy  step  re- 
tired to  his  chambers  of  luxury. 

He  entered  the  Grand  Master's 
palace,  and  passed  through  the  vast 
marble  hall,  where  the  banners  hung 
against  the  walls,  and  devices  and  ar- 
morial bearings  testified  to  the  anti- 
quity and  gallantry  of  his  race.  The 
lofty  roof,  supported  by  vast  ashen 
beams,  echoed  to  each  step  as  it  rang  on 
the  pavement.  Sculpture  and  painting 
decorated  the  several  galleries;  but 
he  passed  by  all  unnoticed,  for  he 
had  one  object  in  view  which  ab- 
sorbed all  others,  and  rendered  him 
now  indifferent  to  the  luxuries  and 
grandeur  by  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded. To  his  surprise  when  he 
entered  a  colonnade  full  of  the 
choicest  flowers,  which  united  the 
extreme  wings  of  the  vast  building, 
he  found  his  father  walking  there 
with  an  anxious,  timid  step,  and  his 
manner  was  nervous  and  uneasy. 

4  Frederick,1  said  the  old  man,  one 
of  those  dignified,  astute,  tall,  grey- 
bearded,  and  keen-eyed  men,  whom 
we  find  in  the  picture-galleries  of  the 
middle  ages,  dressed  in  a  suit  of 
stately  black,  with  the  golden  chain 
of  his  order,  and  riband  of  the 
Fleece,  '  I  was  very  anxious  to  see 
you,  my  son.  The  influence  of  our 
house  is  deserting  us ;  you  have  not 
attended  the  council  lately — there  is 
a  majority  organizing  against  us. 
You  should  be  at  your  post,  my  son. 
The  first  element  of  success  in  life 
is  industry  —  patient,  untiring  in- 
dustry ;  it  is*to  this  we  owe  the  for- 
tunes of  out  house,  the  very  decora- 
tions which  I  wear,  the  consideration 
with  which  I  am  treated,'  and  the 
old  man  curled  the  long,  tapering 
moustache,  partly  in  pride,  partly  in 
anger. 

4  But,  my  father,  you  forget  that  I 
am  wholly  occupied  in  my  studies — 
that  you  yourself  urged  me  to  con- 
tend for  the  prize  which  the  city 


gives — that  you  considered  this  would 
be  the  readiest  means  of  extending 
your  family  influence.' 

'Forget!'  exclaimed  the  old  man 
indignantly.  4  Forget !'  and  his  spurs 
clanged  upon  the  pavement,  'lam 
not  quite  so  old  as  to  forget  thus — 
neither  do  I  forget  that  you  wasted 
three  months  in  making  love  to  that 
jungfrau  Marguerite,  and  three  more 
months  in  lamenting  her  loss,  even 
after  she  had  spurned  you,  you  son 
of  the  chief  citizen  of  Dantzic.  You 
succeed  in  nothing,  sir ;  unstable  as 
water,  you  trifle  away  all  existence. 
Now  tell  me,  you  solitary  student, 
where  have  you  been  to-night  ?  Of 
course  not  wasting  every  moment  in 
the  holiday  with  your  boon  compa- 
nions, and  making  love  to  all  the 
peasants  ?    Speak,  sir.' 

4  It  is  true,  my  father ;  I  was  at  the 
fair,'  replied  Frederick,  submissively. 

'  You  tell  the  truth  at  any  rate,' 
continued  the  Count,  somewhat 
touched  by  his  frankness.  4Well, 
then,  we  won't  say  anything  more 
about  the  past  and  Marguerite ;  but 
tell  me  as  frankly  what  prospect  you 
have  of  success  in  the  competition  for 
this  famous  clock,  for  on  that  will 
greatly  depend  the  power  of  sustain- 
ing our  family  influence.' 

So  appealed  to,  Frederick  thought 
it  wise  at  once  to  prepare  his  father 
for  the  truth.  lie  told  him  that 
until  that  evening  he  had  imagined 
that  he  possessed  every  prospect  of 
obtaining  the  prize,  and  then  he  re- 
peated all  that  he  had  overheard 
Dumiger  asserting.  In  the  bitter- 
ness of  his  spirit  he  inveighed  against 
him  us  a  personal  enemy,  and  as  he 
spoke  vehemently  and  earnestly,  his 
father's  eyes  glistened  with  vengeance 
and  pleasure,  for  he  saw  that  the 
dignity  of  the  father  hod  passed  into 
his  sou ;  he  had  never  seen  the  youth 
60  excited,  he  now  felt  that  he  was 
worthy  of  the  old  time-honoured 
race. 

'  Ah,'  he  said,  ( Dumiger  again  ; 
and  his  scheme  and  plan  seem  well- 
founded.  However,  neither  the  man 
nor  his  production  will  find  great 
favour  in  the  council  while  I  have 
influence  there:  he  may  exaggerate 
his  merits.' 

4 1  think  not,'  said  Frederick. 
'  But  there  is  one  way  to  get  rid  of  his 
competition,'  said  Frederick,  laying 
his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword, 
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4 No,  no,  young  man;  take  your 
band  from  your  sword  :  I  will  have 
no  brawling,  no  bloodshed,  like  those 
common  burghers,  whose  sons  are 
even  now  rustling  through  the  mar* 
ket-place.  But  wait  a  little ;  night 
gives  counsel.  I  think  that  I  have 
a  way  far  more  practical  and  less 
hazardous  than  that  which  you  pro- 
pose— leave  the  matter  in  my  hands, 
Frederick.  I  am  glad  to  find  you 
have  some  spirit,  that  it  has  not  all 
been  dissipated  on  that  foolish  girl ; 
there  is  always  hope  in  man  where 
there  is  energy.  What  I  feared  was 
that  you  might  become  a  mere 
dreamer,  and  struggle  through  an 
idle,  vapouring  existence;  now  I 
hold  that  you  are  worthy  of  your 
name,  although  the  conviction  has 
reached  me  in  an  unpleasant  form. 
But  leave  this  to  me,  all  will  be 
right;  you  have  only  one  thing  to 
do,  to  send  Hoffman  to  me  to-morrow 
morning.' 

'Hoffman  the  silversmith,  who 
lives  at  the  corner  near  the  senate- 
house  ?'  asked  Frederick. 

'  Precisely/  replied  the  Count,  and 
soon  his  firm  unbroken  step  was 
heard  ringing  in  the  distance. 

Frederick  went  out  on  the  balcony 
to  meditate  on  what  possible  steps 
his  father  proposed  taking  to  over- 
rule the  opposition  of  Dumiger. 
With  all  his  frivolity  and  dissipation 
he  was  greatly  ambitious,  and  most 
anxious  to  sustain  a  reputation  he 
had  long  enjoyed  of  having  it  in  his 
power  to  command  success  in  any 
pursuit  to  which  he  chose  to  direct 


his  attention  —  that  Alcibiades  and 
Admirable  Crichton  character  which 
is  the  principal  source  of  failure  to 
many  men  in  life.  With  the  exception 
of  the  hours  wasted  in  the  useless 

Eursuit  of  Marguerite,  he  certainly 
ad  not  in  the  present  instance  been 
wanting  in  exertion,  and  he  also  had, 
like  many  other  chief  burghers  in 
Dantzic,  turned  his  attention  to 
mechanical  pursuits ;  it  was  the  first 
time,  he  now  felt  convinced,  that 
those  exertions  would  be  all  thrown 
away.  As  he  looked  down  from  the 
lofty  gallery  in  which  he  was  stand- 
ing on  the  dense  circle  of  happy 
dancers,  who  were  whirling  round 
and  round  in  the  centre  of  the 
square ;  as  he  heard  the  joyous  laugh 
from  the  numerous  groups  who 
thronged  the  coffee-houses;  as  the 
plumes  of  the  guards  waved  in  the 
moonlight,  and  the  light  flashed  on 
the  bnght  uniforms,  and  brighter 
cheeks  which  reposed  upon  them ;  he 
began  to  think  how  idle  was  a  life  of 
ambition,  how  far  happier  he  was 
when  as  a  boy  he  joined  in  the  merry 
supper;  when  the  clear,  bright, 
sparkling  wine  represented  the  free 
spirits  of  those  who  drank  it ;  when 
maidens,  with  gay  hearts  and  light 
golden  hair,  sought  his  love.  *  Give 
me  back  these  joys/  he  exclaimed  in 
agony ;  •  give  me  that  youth  which 
graced  the  pursuits  of  love,  and 
which  dignified  every  enjoyment; 
take  from  me  that  ambition,  which 
only  leads  to  misery  in  its  failure 
and  to  disappointment  in  its  fulfil- 
ment.' 


Chap.  HI. 


b 


Hoffman  the  silversmith,  whom 
the  Count  desired  to  see,  was  one 
of  those  men  who  have  existed 
at  all  times  and  in  all  countries, 
who  trade  on  the  exertions  of  those 
who  possess  more  energy  and  per- 
severance than  themselves,  and 
who  really  do  seem  essential  to  the 
great  mechanism  of  society.  He 
had  from  time  to  time  rendered 
assistance  to  Dumiger,  who,  unfortu- 
nately at  the  present  moment,  owed 
him  a  large  sum  of  money,  which  it 
would  take  a  long  time  to  liquidate. 
The  Count  also  had  dealings  with  the 
silversmith  ;  for  in  the  quartier  Jut/ 
all  classes  meet  and  jostle  each  other. 
But  Hoffman  was  a  superior  man  of 


his  order,  he  knew  the  secret  history 
of  most  of  the  important  burghers, 
was  consulted  by  many  on  very 
delicate  subjects,  and  could  have 
published  more  scandal  than  any 
Sunday  Chronicle  of  these  more 
modern  days.  The  Count  was,  like 
all  other  counts,  incessantly  in  debt ; 
so,  when  Hoffman  was  ordered  to 
attend  on  the  Grand  Master,  he  did 
not  doubt  that  the  mandate  originated 
in  the  ordinary  necessity,  and  he  pre- 
pared himself  accordingly  to  evade 
or  concede.  Some  time  previously 
the  Count  had  found  it  necessary  to 
part  with  a  great  portion  of  his  old 
family  plate,  and  as  it  was  during 
the  passion  of  his  son  for  Margue- 
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rite,  and  after  Dumiger  had  carried 
off  the  prize,  he  had  discovered  from 
the  loquacious  goldsmith  all  the  par- 
ticulars relative  to  Dumiger,  and 
amongst  others  the  account  of  his 
pecuniary  obligations,  and  that  Hoff- 
man had  a  bond  from  him  for  a  very 
large  sum  in  his  possession.  The 
object  of  the  Counts  present  inter- 
view with  Hoffman  was  to  know  on 
what  terms  he  could  purchase  the 
bond ;  and  when  the  jeweller  arrived, 
the  bargain  was  soon  concluded. 
Hoffman  thought  the  bond  would 
never  be  paid,  and  so  the  Count 
purchased  it  for  three  times  its  ap- 
parent value. 

On  the  previous  evening  Dumiger 
returned  flushed  and  excited  to  his 
house.  The  moment  his  friends  had 
left  him  he  began  to  regret  the  confi- 
dence he  had  placed  in  them,  and  the 
frankness  with  which  he  had  expressed 
himself.  He  retained  but  a  very  slight 
recollection  of  all  that  he  had  said, 
but  he  thought  it  was  quite  suffi- 
cient to  have  aroused  the  ridicule  of 
those  around  him.  Most  painful  of 
all  sensations,  the  vague  sense  of 
a  folly  committed,  the  extent  and 
the  consequences  of  which  are  alike 
unknown  to  us !  As  he  approached 
his  home  it  seemed  to  him  that  he 
had  profaned  his  affection  for  Mar- 
guerite by  mentioning  her  name  in 
that  rude  society,  and  broken  her 
confidence  by  alluding  to  his  hopes 
and  his  fears.  While  his  secret  had 
been  confined  to  his  own  breast,  or 
communicated  only  to  Marguerite, 
his  confidence  in  himself  had  never 
for  a  moment  been  weakened;  but 
now  that  others  were  made  acquainted 
with  his  convictions  and  his  hopes, 
they  seemed  to  him  exaggerated  and 
unfounded.  He  had  for  a  moment 
forgotten  that  the  chief  secret  of 
success  in  all  undertakings  in  life  is 
Silence.  Silence  in  the  scheming, 
silence  in  the  execution,  silence  in 
the  fulfilment ;  half  the  charm  that 
had  given  him  strength  was  lost  now 
that  he  had  opened  his  breast  and 
disclosed  its  secrets  to  others.  And 
it  was  with  a  feeling  approaching  to 
disgust  that  he  entered  his  work- 
room, and  saw  all  the  material  of  his 
great  enterprise  scattered  about  the 
floor. 
He  went  to  Marguerite's  room. 
.*She  was  sleeping  with  all  the  fresh- 
new  of  youthful  dreams  glowing  on 


her  cheek ;  after  the  tumult  of  the 
day  the  stillness  of  that  room  soothed 
his  spirit.  He  reflected  how  little 
satisfactory  were  all  these  pursuits 
compared  to  the  tranquillity  of  home, 
but  then,  even  as  he  sat  by  the 
bedside,  and  with  her  hand  in  his, 
pondered  on  the  past  and  future — 
a  pageant  as  it  were,  robed  in  cloth 
of  gold  and  purple,  and  laurel- 
crowned,  swept  by  him;  and  the 
glory  of  being  pre-eminent  among 
his  fellow-men  flashed  upon  his  soul. 

If  he  should  fail A  cold  damp 

settled  on  his  brow  at  the  thought,  for 
in  that  event  all  his  time  had  been 
thrown  away,  and  there  was  no  pos- 
sibility of  his  meeting  his  various 
engagements.  It  was  not  one  Hoff- 
man but  many  that  beset  him, 
although  Hoffman  was  truly  the 
most  avaricious  of  his  tribe,  where 
all  were  greedy.  And  then,  as  he 
gazed  on  the  lovely  countenance  by 
his  side,  he  thought  of  the  affection 
which  had  resigned  all  luxury,  and, 
far  above  all  luxury,  that  considera- 
tion which  women  so  prize,  for  him, 
and  that  he  had  brought  her  to  a  home 
where  she  had  to  deny  herself  many 
of  those  comforts  to  which  she  had 
been  accustomed.  He  regretted  the 
deed.  Still  more  did  he  regret  the 
time  that  he  had  that  night  wasted, 
and  the  money  that  he  had  squan- 
dered; but  it  was  too  late  for  re- 
pentance. All  that  he  could  now  do 
was  to  nerve  his  energies  for  the  toil 
of  the  morrow — that  morrow  which 
comes  to  all  men,  the  faith  of  the 
procrastinator,  the  hope  of  the  suf- 
ferer, the  mercy  of  the  unbeliever. 

He  awoke  in  the  morning  with 
renewed  resolution,  but  his  brow  was 
still  heated  with  the  dissipation  of 
the  previous  night,  and  his  hand 
shook  as  he  applied  himself  to  his 
work*  After  a  couple  of  hours,  how* 
ever,  when  Marguerite  had  taken  her 
place  by  his  side,  he  forgot  Dantzic, 
Carl,  Krantz,  all  the  annoyances 
which  threatened  him.  He  was  ab- 
sorbed in  his  pursuit,  and  Marguerite 
was  looking  over,  with  her  attention 
not  less  absorbed  than  his  own,  when 
to  their  astonishment  the  magnificent 
carriage,  with  the  heavy,  sleek,  over- 
4  fed  horses,  of  the  Count  Albrecht, 
rolled  up  to  the  door. 

*  Look  here,  Dumiger,1  exclaimed 
Marguerite,  running  to  the  window 
with   a  woman's  curiosity  flushing 
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her  eh etk .  *  I  lerc  is  the  G  rand  M as- 
ter's  carriage— what  can  he  be  doing 
at  this  house?1 

*He  must  be  calling  on  the  new 
arrivals  who  took  the  apartments  on 
the  first-floor  yesterdEiy/  said  Juinii* 
ger,  scarcely  looking  up  from  tits 
work,  on  which  all  his  attention  was 
concentrated, 

*  They  are  beautiful  horses,  and 
the  manes  and  tails  are  decorated 
with  riband  which  would  furnish  me 
with  sashes  for  a  whole  life/  thought 
Marguerite;  but  she  avoided  giving 
utterance  to  her  feeling,  lest  D&uriaer 
should  interpret  it  into  an  expr« 
of  regret  at  having  given  up  the 
prospect  of  ever  obtaining  all  these 
luxuries* 

Marguerite  had  just  left  the  win- 
dow when  a  heavy  step  was  heard 
on  the  suir,  and  a  loud  knock  at  the 
door  roused  Dumiger  from  liis  fit  of 
abstraction,  nearly  making  him  jump 
from  his  chain  The  impulsive 
'Come  in!'  which  he  uttered  was 
immediately  succeeded  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Count. 

Dumiger,  like  most  men  of  deep 
thought  and  habits  of  abstraction, 
was  diffident,  lit  stood  for  tome 
moments  thunderstruck  without  per- 
forming any  of  the  usual  courtesies 
of  society.  M  argue  rite  in  her  sur- 
prise imagined  that  she  must  huve 
been  guilty  of  some  great  negligence 
while  residing  in  the  palace,  with 
which  the  Count  now  came  to  re- 
proach hen 

The  silence  was  broken  by  the 
Count  himself,  who  nodded  kindly, 
almost  familiarly,  to  M  argue  rile,  and 
without  any  farther  ceremony  tu  L 
the  chair  from  which  Dumiger  had 
just  risen. 

1 1  called  to  see  whether  you  were 
comfortable,  Marguerite,  in  your 
new  abode.  It  is  small/  continued 
the  Count,  as  lolling  back  in  his 
ehuir  he  touched  the  wall  with  the 
buck  of  his  faced  |  lI  suppose,  how- 
ever, that  you  will  some  day  he  able 
to  afford  a  larger.  I  do  not  wish  to 
trespass  upon  your  confidence,  but 
as  I  have  the  liveliest  gratitude  lor 
the  admirable  manner  in  which  you, 
Marguerite,  discharged  all  your 
duties  while  you  were  with  me,  you 
must  let  me  evince  my  recollection 
of  them  by  a  small  wedding  present  .' 
And  the  Count  laid  a  rouleau  of  gold 
pieces  on  the  table. 


'Ob,   iu  dmed 

seizing  the  Count**  hand 
aion,  '  you  arc  so  kind  ; 
assure  you  that  we  are  « 
here.  'When  one  is  tru 
to  another  the  little  sacri 
become  a  pleasure/  and 
eyes  so  filled  with  tears,  lb: 
perceive  the  quiet,  cold  si 
Count's  upper  lip;  but 
remarked  it.  Moreover, 
the  Count  well— bis  vas 
his  supercilious  pride;  she 
the  inflection  of  bis  ton 
spoke  to  Dumber,  and 
that  when  he  affected  th 
cajoling  manner,  he  *  14 
most  dangerous,  and  r 
suspected.  So  her  only 
acknowledgment  w*&s  a  i 
and  the  blood  mantled  la 
but  whether  from  gnu  it  i 
sterner  leelmg  the  Count 
to  divine. 

Jle  looked  at  her  for 
under  his  long  grey  eye 
gueritc  met  the  look  t 
composedly.  Duinv. 
about  quite  in  an  ecstasy  of  i 
for  the  time  entirely  forgi 
and  the  Doni.  Not  so  tin 
was  curiously  scanning  al 
ous  parts  of  the  eompl 
chine  ry  which  was  lying 
lie  waited  until  Alargue 
retire  before  he  judjjei 
to  commence  speaking  to 
on  the  subject  \>hich  wa 
heart,  but  Marguerite  di< 
at  all  disposed  to  give  him 
tunity. 

Woman's     prescience 
for    those  she    loves  is 
Without  being  able  to 
definite  reeaoti,  Marguert 
that  man's  presence   bod 
good;    and  it  was   I  here  1 
troubled   spirit   that  she 
Count,  after  looking  seve: 
his  watch,  suggest  that  hi 
speak  to  Dumber  alone. 

Dumiger  looked  at  J 
who  thought  it  wiser  fl 
take  the  hint  than  to 
Count  to  suppose  that 
questioned  the  sincerity  t 
interest  which  he  aftectcc1 
her,  He  waited  until  tb> 
furly  closed,  and  then  dre 
near  to  Dumigers.  The  1 
unaccustomed  to  the  neig 
of  so  great  a  man,  immedi 
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drew  his  seat  to  a  more  deferential 
distance;  but  the  dimensions  of  the 
room  speedily  put  a  stop  to  the  re- 
trogression and  his  modesty  by 
arresting  his  chair. 

4  Don't  be  afraid,'  said  the  Count 
to  Dumiger,  in  a  somewhat  harsher 
tone  than  he  had  yet  used,  for 
lie  was  an  impatient  and  testy  old 
man.  ( Don't  draw  your  chair  back 
in  that  way.  I  wish  to  speak  to  you 
privately  and  confidentially.' 

Dumiger  held  his  breath.  What 
could  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Teu- 
tonic Knights  have  to  say  to  him  ? 
for,  whatever  might  be  his  future 
greatness,  at  all  events  its  promise 
could  be  known  but  to  few  others. 

'You  were  out  last  night,*  con- 
tinued the  Count.  '  You  went  to  a 
wine- shop — you  spoke  loudly — you 
drank  deeply.' 

As  the  Count  continued  Dumiger's 
cheeks  glowed.  The  Count  must 
have  heard  all  that  he  said.  His 
heart  sank  within  him  as  he  recalled 
his  weakness ;  but  his  mind  was  soon 
settled  on  that  point  by  the  Count. 

*  And  when  you  spoke,'  continued 
he,  *  you  talked  very  wildly  of  be- 
coming a  great  man;  of  obtaining 
more  enduring  fame  than  any  of  our 
nbblest  citizens.  By  the  bye,  you 
did  me  the  honour  to  class  me 
amongst  those  you  were  destined  to 
triumph  over.' 

( It  was  a  wild,  idle  thought,'  said 
Dumiger,  faltering  forth  a  thousand 
apologies.  ( I  did  not  know  what  I 
said.  Two  friends  led  me  into  this 
error.  I  am  sure  you  will  forgive 
me,  sir:  I  was  excited;  my  brain 
#\vas  in  that  state  I  really  did  not 
know  what  I  said.  Whoever  could 
have  repeated  this  to  your  Excel- 
lency ?' 

*  No  one  repeated  it,'  said  the 
Count,  *  so  you  need  not  entertain  any 
m  istrust  of  your  friends.  One  of  my 
household  overheard  you;  and  his 
ear  having  caught  the  sound  of  my 
name  he  listened  attentively,  that  is 
all.  But  what  does  it  signify  ?  You 
did  just  as  all  young  men  —  ay,  and 
the  best  of  our  young  men,  do — 
drank  deep  of  the  Rhenish.  I  like 
you  better  for  it.  And  then,  by  all 
accounts,  you  had  some  cause  for 
excitement,  for  you  believe  you  are 
to  win  the  greatest  prize  that  Dantzic 
has  ever  proposed  for  one  of  .her 
citizens.' 

YOI»  XIX  NO.  CCXLX. 


The  scene  of  the  last  night  passed 
from  Dumiger's  memory  when  the 
hope  of  fame  and  the  prospect  of 
success  were  mentioned.  His  whole 
countenance  changed,  his  eye  bright- 
ened, and  the  nostril  dilated. 

'You  heard  that,  alio,  your  Ex- 
cellency ?'  he  said.  '  Well,  then,  I 
need  not  scruple  to  tell  you  the 
truth.  Yes,  I  have  laboured  night 
and  day,  and  hope  to  obtain  the  re- 
ward of  all  this  self-sacrifice ;  and 
now  I  draw  near  the  goal  my  blood 
is  excited  -lam  fevered  —  by  my 
hopes.  Look  here,  sir,'  and,  forget- 
ing  all  his  fears  and  etiquettes,  he 
took  the  Count  by  the  arm  and  led 
him  to  a  curtain  which  was  drawn, 
across  a  corner  of  the  room  where  the 
model-clock  was  placed.  ( Here  is  the 
work;  it  approaches  completion:  is 
it  not  worthy  of  the  prize  ?' 

Even  to  the  most  unpractised  eye 
this  model  of  a  great  work  appeared 
to  be  of  admirable  skill.  So  com- 
plicated was  the  machinery,  that  the 
marvel  seemed  to  be  how  it  was  pos- 
sible so  nicely  to  have  arranged  its 
various  parts,  that  they  could  find 
sufficient  space  for  working.  Massive 
weights  were  regulated  by  springs  of 
such  fine  texture,  that  it  was  sur- 
prising how  they  could  possibly  have 
been  made  by  a  man's  rude  hand. 
The  movement  was  perfectly  noise- 
less, so  beautifully  were  the  balances 
arranged  around  the  principal  works 
of  the  clock  itself;  the  heavenly 
bodies  were  moving  in  harmony  and 
regularity ;  the  face  of  the  clock  had 
not  yet  been  affixed,  so  the  whole 
of  the  interior  operations  of  the  ma- 
chinery was  apparent.  The  Count 
gazed  astonished  at  the  result  of  long 
perseverance  and  indomitable  energy. 
Dumiger  stood  beside  him  holding  the 
massive  curtain  aside,  and  delighting 
in  the  Count's  amazement.  At  length 
he  allowed  it  to  fall,  exclaiming,  with 
pardonable  self-love,  'Surely  this 
must  succeed!' 

The  Count  resumed  his  seat,  and, 
for  some  time,  was  unable  to  regain 
the  composure  which  he  had  lost  by 
the  sight  which  he  had  seen.  Du- 
miger sat  buried  in  thought. 

4  And  when  you  have  succeeded, 
Dumiger,'  said  the  Count,  in  a  voice 
which  he  intended  to  be  very  kind, 
but  whose  inflection  manifested  a 
hitter  disappointment,  —  ( and  when 
you  have  succeeded,  will  you  be  hap- 
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pier  ?  Do  7011  think,  Dumiger,  that 
greatness  adds  to  happiness?  Ah, 
you  know  little  of  the  world  if  you 
Delieve  this.  Besides,  remember, 
you  may  fail,  and  then  how  bitter 
your  disappointment  will  be !' 

Dumiger  was  seated  with  his  arms 
folded,  and  scarcely  paying  any  at- 
tention to  the  Count's  observations : 
his  mind  was  wandering  amid  the 
planets. 

*  Look,  Dumiger,  you  are  attached 
to  Marguerite.* 

At  the  name  of  Marguerite,  Dumi- 
ger raised  his  head  and  concentrated 
all  his  attention. 

4  You  love  her  better  than  all  the 
world?' 

4  Far  better,'  said  Dumiger. 

'  For  her,  like  a  man  of  heart,  you 
would  sacrifice  everything?*  continued 
1  the  wily  Count. 

Dumiger  nodded  his  head  in  as- 
sent. 

4  Even  the  clock  V 

A  glow  mantled  over  Dumiger's 
cheek ;  he  was  about  to  answer  in 
the  affirmative,  when  he  remembered 
that  the  clock  had  been  his  com- 
panion for  five  years  past.  He  had 
lived  with  it,  breathed  his  own  life 
into  its  movements, — should  he  re- 
nounce the  clock  ?  It,  as  well  as 
Marguerite,  had  become  a  part  of 
himself;  it  had  Ions  stood  him  in  the 
place  of  family,  of  love,  of  all  those 
enjoyments  which  youth  so  wantonly 
and  earnestly  clings  to.  The  results 
of  success,  ambition,  honours,  wealth, 
— all  this  he  would  give  up  for  Mar- 
guerite ;  but  his  clock — he  hesitated. 

The  Count  repeated  the  question. 

At  that  moment  a  sweet  voice 
might  be  heard  carolling  one  of  those 
simple  national  airs  which  are  dear 
to  all  nations  and  all  times.  Mar- 
guerite had  a  soft,  winning  voice, 
well  adapted  to  the  song  she  was 
singing.  The  Count,  as  well  as  Du- 
miger, paused  in  his  conversation ; 
the  colour  rose  again  to  Dumiger's 
face  as  he  thought  how  nearly  he  was 
on  the  point  of  sacrificing  his  faith, 
and  loving  the  work  of  his  own 
hands  more  than  the  admirable 
work  of  Nature  which  had  been  be- 
stowed upon  him,  and,  as  he  listened, 
he  lowered  his  voice  and  said,— 

4  For  her  I  would  sacrifice  even  the 
clock  !* 

4  You  shall,'  exclaimed  the  Count. 

4 1  shall !'  said  Dumiger,  starting 


from  his  seat    4  Now,  in  what  way- 
do  you  mean,  my  Lord  Count  V 

4  You  know,'  said  the  Count,  4tbe 
value  of  the  prize  which  is  offered  by 
the  town.  It  is  worth  little  in  money. 
The  honour  is  considered  sufficient. 
Then  you  are  to  be  given  high  place 
amongst  the  good  citizens,  a  laurel- 
crown,  to  ride  a  white  horse,  and 
sundry  other  trumperies.' 

The  Count  loosed  at  Dumiger 
while  he  applied  the  word  trumperies 
to  those  results  which  the  latter 
had  so  impatiently  striven  for, — for 
which  he  had  been  labouring  night 
and  day.  These  outward  signs  of 
the  results  of  great  ambition, — 
these  to  be  called  trumperies!  Du- 
miger looked  at  the  Count  with 
astonishment. 

4  And  vet,'  said  he,  4  it  is  for  such 
trumperies  men  sacrifice  their  lives, 
sometimes  their  charactera.' 

The  old  Count  coloured  slightly  as 
he  gave  a  glance  at  the  riband  and 
the  star  which  he  wore.  Men  did 
sometimes  say  that  the  Grand  Master 
had  not  obtained  all  his  honours  with* 
out  sundry  sacrifices  of  one  kind  and 
another.  Dumiger  had  not  intended 
any  allusion  to  these  rumours,  and 
he  was  surprized  at  the  Count's 
change  of  colour,  for  which,  at  the 
moment,  he  was  unable  to  assign  a 
reason. 

4  Well,'  said  the  Count,  hesitatingly, 
4  as  you  say  you  prefer  Marguerite's 
love  even  to  your  ambition,  let  ns 
suppose  that  in  one  moment  yon 
were  able  to  attain  certain  wealth,  to 
place  her  in  a  position  worthy  of  her 
nigh  qualities,  to  be  at  once  on  an 
equality  with  those  of  her  fellow- 
citizens,  who  have  hitherto — pardon 
me  the  word  —  treated  her  as  an  in- 
ferior ;  let  us  suppose  that  by  some 
extraordinary  powers  all  this  could 
be  immediately  realized ;  —  then  let 
me  ask  you,  would  you  sacrifice  your 
clock  ?' 

Dumiger  marvelled  as  be  listened. 
He  pictured  Marguerite  adorned  witl» 
all  those  incidents  which  lend  a  new 
charm  even  to  beauty  like  hers.  He 
thought,  with  that  vanity  which 
clings  to  all  men, — he  thought  if  she 
were  so  much  admired  in  her  rustic 
dress,  what  would  she  be  if  she  cook) 
rival  in  luxury  and  grace  the  chief 
ladies  of  Dantzic  ?  He  looked  round 
the  foom,  and  instead  of  the  rudely- 
carved,  worn-out  chairs,  he  pictured 
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the  most  graceful  and  luxurious  sofas ; 
instead  of  two  small,  and,  in  spite  of 
all  Marguerite's  taste  and  exertion, 
rather  dusty  and  ungraceful-looking 
rooms,  a  suite  of  magnificent  apart- 
ments, where  he  could  gratify  every 
taste  and  find  people  willing  to  come 
and  applaud  it.  All  this  passed 
through  his  mind,  and  he  did  not 
perceive  how  curiously  the  Count 
was  regarding  him  ;  hut  at  last  Du- 
miger  was  recalled  to  himself,  and  he 
thought  how  little  occasion  there  was 
for  him  to  draw  such  pictures,  as  they 
could  never  be  realized ;  and  why  he 
should  annoy  himself  by  considering 
this  proposition,  which  could  only  be 
made  him  in  ioke. 

( But  why,  he  said  to  the  Count, 
*  do  you  make  me  such  a  suggestion, 
when  I  can  never  hope  to  obtain 
this?' 

The  Count  paused  a  moment,  as 
though  to  examine  Dumiger's  coun- 
tenance still  more  attentively,  and 
then  said, — 

*  You  sji all  obtain  this  wealth,  and 
much  more.* 

4 1 V  exclaimed  Dumiger,  with  as- 
tonishment. 

'  Yes,'  said  the  Count ;  '  at  a  great 
price,  I  know ;  at  a  price,  however, 
which  I  think  you  will  still  be  wil- 
ling to  pay  for  it — for  your  clock.' 

4  My  clock  worth  that  !'  said  Du- 
miger ;  '  who  will  give  it  to  me  ?' 

It  was  the  first  time  that  Dumiger 
had  tested,  by  the  opinion  of  an- 
other, the  value  of  the  great  work 
which  he  had  achieved,  and  it  grati- 
fied him  to  hear  the  magnificent 
offer. 

4  I,'  said  the  Count,  •  I  will  give 
you  all  I  have  said ;  nay,  more,  I 
will  use  all  my  influence  to  have  you 
placed  high  on  the  great  book  of 
the  citizens.  You  shall  have  every- 
thing to  make  life  happy.  Give 
me  the  clock ;  sign  me  a  paper, 
making  over  this  clock  to  me;  de- 
claring, at  the  same  time,  that  it  is 
your  free  act  and  deed,  and  that  you 
never  completed  it,  and  I  will  imme- 
diately settle  that  fortune  upon  you.1 

*  And  yet  my  clock,'  thought  Du- 
miger; 'all  the  honours  I  have  an- 
ticipated, the  gratification  of  my  am- 
bition, that  greatness  I  have  dreamed 
of;  can  I  forget  all  this  ?' 

He  was  about  to  reply,  when  :$he 
door  opened  and  Marguerite  entered. 
The  length  of  time  that  the  con- 


versation lasted  had  made  her  im- 
patient; besides,  she  mistrusted  the 
Count. 

He  looked  annoyed  at  her  appear- 
ance, for  he  imagined  that  Du miser 
was  on  the  point  of  acceding  to  his 
terms. 

4  Marguerite,  I  am  so  rejoiced  yon 
have  come !'  exclaimed  Dumiger,  as 
though  a  sudden  light  had  burst 
upon  him.  'The  Lord  Count  has 
offered  to  buy  my  clock,  and  to  make 
us  rich  beyond  all  expectation;  to 
have  us  placed  high  amongst  the  first 
class  of  the  citizens ;  in  fact,  to  enable 
us  at  once  to  secure  all  that  men  pass 
their  lifetimes  in  striving  to  attain,  if 
I  will  give  up  my  clock  and  declare 
that  I  failed  in  its  execution.  What 
do  you  say,  Marguerite  ?' 

4  What  do  I  say  !*  she  exclaimed, 
and  as  she  spoke  she  drew  herself 
up  to  her  full  height,  her  brow  con- 
tracted, the  colour  glowed  in  her 
cheek.  4  And  did  you  hesitate  what 
reply  to  make  V 

4 1  thought  of  you,  Marguerite.* 

4  Of  me  V  she  replied.  '  Oh,  do 
not  think  of  me ;  or  rather,  if  you  do 
so,  think  that  I  would  sooner  live  in 
the  most  abject  poverty,  and  suffer 
any  amount  of  privation,  than  part 
with  the  work,  the  consummation  of 
which  will  be  the  glory  of  your  life. 
Part  with  your  clock !  no,  I  would 
sooner  sell  this  hair  which  you  tell 
me  you  so  prize,  part  with  all  those 
qualities  which  render  me  dear  to 
you ;  nay  more,  I  think  that  I  would 
even  be  content  to  sacrifice  your 
love  rather  than  see  all  the  results  of 
your  patient  industry  wasted,  your 
noble  ambition  sacrificed.  Think  of 
me,  dear  Dumiger,  but  think  of  me 
only  as  a  part  of  yourself,  as  one  who 
would  give  up  every  hope  and  every 
future  to  secure  your  happiness,  that 
is,  your  fame.' 

Dumiger  rose  from  his  seat,  un- 
mindful in  whose  presence  he  stood, 
he  pressed  Marguerite  in  his  arms; 
again  the  nobility  of  his  mind  bright- 
ened in  his  eye  and  beamed  over  his 
countenance.  It  was  another  instance 
amid  the  thousand  which,  unknown 
to  them,  were  passing  around  them 
of  a  man  won  to  noble  thoughts  by 
a  woman's  influence,  proving  that  she 
is  the  animating  power  to  save  him 
in  all  his  difficulties ;  that  she  invokes 
and  renews  all  those  noble  thoughts 
which  are  concealed  in  the  recesses  of 
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his  mind.  Hers  is  the  light  to  dis- 
pel the  mists  which  the  chill  atmo- 
sphere of  the  world  hangs  around 
the  brightest  portions  of  the  mind ; 
great  at  all  times,  greatest  of  all  when, 
in  a  moment  of  difficulty,  she  is 
called  upon  to  decide  between  the 
good  and  the  evil,  between  the  just 
and  the  unjust,  the  generous  and  the 
mean,  the  ingenuous  and  the  sophis- 
tical ;  and  Marguerite,  in  one  glance, 
saw  all  that  Dumiger  had  failed  to 
discover  in  the  Count's  appearance 
and  manner, — the  dark  design,  the 
selfish  calculation  ;  her  simplicity  of 
mind  perceived  indications  of  low, 
mean  purposes,  which  he  failed  to 
discern.  Thus  is  it  ever  that  the 
first  impressions,  and,  above  all  other 
first  impressions,  the  impressions  of 
innocence  and  youth,  are  the  truest 
and  most  to  be  depended  on. 

For  wherein  is  it  that  men — so 
often  men  of  the  shrewdest  in- 
telligence and  keenest  intellect  — 
deceive  themselves  by  their  own 
egregious  vanity,  —  by  that  vanity 
which  makes  them  prefer  to  depend 
on  the  refinements  and  subtle  pro- 
cesses of  their  own  intelligence,  rather 
than  on  the  first  impressions  of  the 
mind  which  Heaven  has  bestowed 
upon  them  P  They  are  not  satisfied 
with  perceiving  that  a  thing  is 
good,  but  they  must  learn  why  it 
is  so.  They  are  not  satisfied  with 
knowing  that  the  world  is  beau- 
tiful, that  the  harmony  of  this  globe 
and  its  planets  is  admirable,  but  they 
must  know  the  origin  of  this  beauty, 
and  the  cause  of  the  harmony  which 
strikes  them  with  wonder.  It  is  not 
enough  for  them  to  be  told  that  they 
are '  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,* 
but  they  must  attend  schools  to  learn 
why  they  live,  move,  and  have  their 
being.  Such  is  man,  blinded  by  his 
self-conceit;  blasted  not  by  the  excess, 
but  by  the  partial  light  which  bursts 
upon  him;  whereas  woman  moves 
clear  in  her  apprehension,  because  she 
believes  that '  whatever  is,  is  right ;' 
and  great  in  her  intelligence,  because 
she  knows  she  is  ignorant. 

The  Count  saw  that  all  further 
appeals  to  Dumiger's  interest  would 
now  be  thrown  away,  but  he  was  not 
on  that  account  to  be  baffled. 

'Very  well,  sir,'  he  said,  in  an 
angry  voice ; '  I  make  you  the  greatest 
offer  that  was  ever  made  to  any 
workman  in  this  city,  and  you  reject 


it  with  contempt.  The  day  will 
come  when  you  shall  repent  it.  I 
would  have  saved  you,  for  that  wo- 
man's sake,  from  the  distress  and  ruin 
which  are  impending  over  you,  but 
you  will  not  be  free.  Look  to  it,  sir, 
for  there  is  danger  even  now.  Your 
success  is  not  so  certain.  I  have  it 
in  my  power  to  crush  you,  and  your 
pride  snail  be  broken.' 

So  saying,  he  took  up  the  rouleau 
of  gold  he  had  given  to  Marguerite  and 
departed.  Dumiger  and  Marguerite 
stood  side  by  side,  alarmed,  but  still 
unbending;  and  yet  the  man  who 
spoke  to  them  was  of  great  power. 
To  recite  his  titles  once  more :  — 
GrandMasteroftheTeutonic  Knights, 
President  of  the  City  Council ;  mag- 
nificent in  his  promise,  fierce  in  his 
resentments,  unscrupulous  in  his 
means.  For  a  moment  Dumiger 
looked  at  Marguerite  as  though  he 
were  disposed  to  yield  to  the  tyranny 
of  that  great  man,  but  a  glance  from 
her  reassured  him;  and  it  was  with 
a  low  but  formal  reverence  that  he 
opened  the  door  to  the  illustrious 
visitor,  while  Marguerite  stood  proud, 
haughty,  and  reserved. 

4  Did  we  do  wisely  ?'  said  Dumiger, 
when  the  door  closed  upon  them. 

'Wisely!'  exclaimed  Marguerite; 
'oh,  Dumiger!  can  you  doubt  it?  I 
feel  myself  worthier  of  you  now  that 
I  was  able  to  influence  you  in  your 
moment  of  uncertainty.  I  say  mo- 
ment, for  I  will  not  believe  that, 
upon  reflection,  you  could  have  hesi- 
tated in  vour  decision.  Better  risk 
all  and  lose  all  than  sacrifice  the 
glorious  object  which  you  have  in 
view.  Who  would  not  prefer  the 
greatness  which  must  be  yours,  if 
you  succeed  P  and  the  Count  has  at 
least  taught  us  one  thing,  that  success 
is  almost  certain,  —  who  would  not 

E refer  this  to  that  wealth  of  which 
e  is  so  proud,  and  that  eminence 
which  it  makes  him  giddy  to  stand 
on  ?  No,  Dumiger,  you  were  in  the 
right;  and  come  what  may,  you  will 
feel  proud  of  your  decision  and  self- 
denial.' 

'  It  was  you  who  decided  for  me,* 
replied  Dumiger,  as  he  pressed  her 
lips  fondly  to  his  own. 

He  toiled  throughout  the  day,  and 
the  dusk  was  settling  over  the  town 
when  the  last  wheel  was  finished  and 
the  clock  completed. 
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THE  STAGE  AND  ITS  PROSPECTS. 


THE  restoration  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  to  the  uses  of  the  Eng- 
lish drama  is  an  event  in  our  stage 
annals  too  important  to  be  passed 
over  in  silence.  To  the  issue  of  this 
experiment-  the  whole  profession, 
actors,  artists,  and  authors,  are  look- 
ing with  an  anxiety  seldom  felt 
latterly  in  theatrical  matters.  That 
section  of  the  public  which  still  con- 
tinues to  sympathise  in  the  fortunes 
of  dramatic  literature  are  hardly  less 
interested.  Bets  are  making  in  all 
directions  upon  the  result.  We 
cannot  venture  to  strike  the  odds; 
but  we  must  say  that  it  woul£  be 
more  creditable  to  the  taste  and  feel- 
ings of  the  betting  people  to  with- 
draw the  stakes  on  both  sides,  and 
invest  them  in  the  support  of  the 
theatre. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
lessee  are  obvious  and  formidable. 
But  greater  difficulties  have  been 
overcome  by  energy  and  persever- 
ance ;  and  if  the  public  can  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  exhibit  a  little  mode- 
rate confidence  in  the  capabilities  of 
the  management,  and  to  make  rea- 
sonable allowances  at  the  outset,  we 
have  no  fears  about  the  ultimate 
success  of  the  project.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  public  decide  the 
fate  of  the  season  by  the  perform- 
ances of  the  first  few  weeks,  within 
which  it  is  clearly  impossible  for  the 
manager  to  develope  the  resources  of 
a  company  now  brought  together  for 
the  first  time,  Mr.  Anderson  may 
find  that  he  has  made  great  sacrifices 
in  an  ungrateful  cause.  The  apathy 
of  the  public  is  sufficient  to  bear 
down  any  enterprise  of  this  kind, 
however  brilliant  or  hopeful  the 
auspices  under  which  it  is  launched. 

The  jealousies  of  the  theatrical 
profession  are  proverbial.  Let  us 
add  that  they  are  also  inexplicable. 
Although  it  is  as  notorious  as  any 
ordinary  fact  in  the  routine  of  pro- 
fessional experience  that  the  pro- 
sperity of  one  theatre  contributes 
more  or  less  to  the  prosperity  of  all, 
yet  it  is  invariably  found  that  the 
advent  of  every  new  theatrical  ven- 
ture is  met  with  discouraging  whis- 
pers and  ominous  doubts  by  those 
very  persons  who  are  immediately 
or  indirectly  interested  in  its  success. 


Instead  of  hailing  such  efforts  with 
cheering  exultation,  they  depreciate 
them  by  the  gloomiest  forebodings. 
The  suicidal  folly  of  a  course  of  pro- 
ceeding fraught  with  such  injurious 
results  to  themselves  is  even  more 
surprising  than  its  bad  taste.  How 
can  the  professors  of  an  art  expect  to 
sustain  the  profession  by  which  they 
live  if  they  blindly  avail  themselves 
of  every  practical  opportunity  that 
arises  of  bringing  the  art  itself  into 
discredit  and  contempt  ?  We  throw 
out  this  suggestion  distinctly  in  re- 
ference to  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  If 
Mr.  Anderson  should  succeed  in  re- 
animating the  English  drama  upon 
the  scene  of  some  of  its  noblest  tri- 
umphs, reviving  in  some  degree, 
however  slight,  its  fallen  popularity, 
he  will  have  conferred  a  benefit  upon 
the  whole  profession.  Without  ap- 
pealing, therefore,  to  any  higher  sen- 
timent, it  is  the  evident  policy  of  the 
theatrical  world  to  rally  round  the  new 
management.  We  all  know  how  easy 
it  is  to  spread  distrust  and  coldness  in 
private  circles,  already  abundantly 
indifferent  and  sceptical  in  matters 
relating  to  the  stage ;  and  how  much 
mischief  is  wrought  in  this  way  even 
by  silent  and  doubting  looks.  Now, 
what  is  wanted  is  the  flow  of  a  little 
genial  ardour  and  enthusiasm,  the 
expression  of  hearty  hopes  and  faith 
in  the  regeneration  of  the  stage. 
People  who  understand  the  machin- 
ery of  a  theatre  are  well  aware  of  the 
value  of  gaining  time  and  confidence 
in  the  beginning;  let  them,  then, 
cultivate  a  good  opinion  at  first, 
whatever  secret  misgivings  they  may 
have  about  the  final  destiny  of  the 
undertaking ;  and  should  it  not  rea- 
lise their  favourable  predictions,  let 
it  not  be  said,  at  least,  that  it  failed 
from  want  of  that  cordial  support 
from  within  to  which  it  is,  on  all  ac- 
counts, so  justly  entitled.  There 
will  be  enough  of  obstacles  to  fight 
by  and  bye  without  having  to  strug- 
gle with  internal  infidelities.  It  is 
sufficiently  hard  for  the  English  stage 
to  have  to  maintain  an  unequal  con- 
test against  Italian  operas  and  French 
plays,  without  being  exposed  to  the 
still  greater  peril  of  being  divided 
against  itself. 
There  are  some  circumstances  in 
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our  social  condition  which  we  consi- 
der to  be  highly  encouraging  to  the 
prospects  of  Drury  Lane.  The  re- 
cent adoption  of  early  hours  for 
closing  the  principal  shops  of  the 
metropolis,  thus  releasing  a  class  of 
persons  to  whom  the  theatre  presents 
a  special  attraction,  is  one  of  them. 
The  crowds  that  frequented  Jullien's 
concerts  prove  that,  at  moderate 
prices,  there  is  a  floating  population 
quite  large  enough  to  support  the 
establishment ;  and  although  the 
play  may  not  be  as  tempting  to  the 
masses  as  eccentric  polkas  and  a 
crushing  clatter  of  instruments,  or 
the  benches  of  the  pit  as  acceptable 
as  the  open  arena,  where  people  can 
get  their  ribs  squeezed  together  at 
the  small  charge  of  a  shilling;,  yet  a 
sufficient  audience  will  be  left  to  re- 
ward the  enterprise  of  the  manager 
if  his  entertainments  be  of  a  kind  to 
suit  the  tastes  of  the  great  wandering 
multitude. 

In  the  golden  dramatic  age  of 
Elizabeth  the  general  dinner- hour 
was  twelve  o'clock-  In  the  present 
day  most  people  arc  only  sitting  down 
to  dinner  as  the  curtain  rises  in  the 
theatre.  To  this  alteration  in  the 
habits  of  the  upper  and  middle 
classes  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
the  decline  cf  the  stage  has  long 
been  referred.  But  we  suspect  that 
late  hours  have  done  their  worst. 
So  long  as  there  was  a  hope  of  se- 
ducing the  aristocracy  from  their 
dinners,  managers  continued  to  cul- 
tivate that  shadowy  fashionable  pres- 
tige which  was  formerly  considered 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
patent  theatres.  Experience,  how- 
ever, has  proved  that  it  is  not  to 
fashionable  or  aristocratic  springs  the 
manager  must  look  for  the  Factolus 
that  is  to  flow  into  his  treasury.  He 
no  longer  dreams  of  searching  the 
morning  papers  for  announcements 
of  the  lords  and  ladies  who  honoured 
his  theatre  with  their  presence  on 
the  preceding  night  Such  flattering 
testimonials  of  patronage  in  high 
places  are  reserved  for  the  exclusive 
glory  of  the  French  play  and  the 
Italian  Opera.  The  English  drama 
rests  upon  another  and,  we  cannot 
help  thinking,  a  sounder  and  broader 
basis.  The  managers  are  finding 
this  out  at  last.  Anxious  as  they 
are  to  conciliate  support  wherever 
they  can  get  it,  they  are  beginning 


to  perceive  that  their  only  safe,  real, 
and  substantial  dependence  is  upon 
the  great  bulk  of  the  people,  for 
whose  enjoyment  and  instruction  the 
drama  is  written,  and  in  whom  re- 
sides the  many-coloured  life  which 
the  drama  is  intended  to  reflect. 

This  truth,  obvious  as  it  must 
have  been  in  all  times,  may  be  re- 
garded in  its  practical  operation  as  a 
modern  discovery.  It  is  only  very 
lately  that  managers  have  compre- 
hended the  necessity  of  abandoning 
the  forlorn  hope  of  pampering  the 
faint  appetite  of  the  fashionable 
world,  and  administering  to  the  more 
vigorous  demands  of  the  public,  as 
contradistinguished  in  their  collective 
capacity  from  coteries,  cliques,  and 
circles.  Formerly,  the  first  thing  to 
be  considered  was  the  fastidiousness 
and  ease  of  the  higher  ranks ;  now  it 
is  the  convenience  and  taste  of  the 
million — for  to  that  it  comes. 

The  effect  of  this  discovery  upon 
the  quality  and  character  of  thea- 
trical entertainments  cannot  be  dis- 
guised or  evaded.  It  must  very  con- 
siderably modify  them,  draw  them 
down  from  the  naked  heights  they 
once  occupied,  and  bring  them  closer 
to  the  hearts  and  experiences,  the 
feelings  and  intelligence,  of  the  mul- 
titude. The  old  stage  grandeurs,  the 
lofty  solemnities,  the  dignified  legiti- 
macy, so  full  of  awe  and  power  of  a 
grave  and  heavy  kind,  will  no  longer 
draw.  The  manager  who  should  de- 
pend upon  such  sources  alone  for  the 
success  of  his  speculation,  must  make 
up  his  mind  to  expend  his  capital 
and  close  his  doors.  This  is  no  dis- 
credit to  Shakspearc.  Changes  have 
passed  over  the  world,  and  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  adapt  ourselves  to  them. 
Shakspeare,  who  is  universal,  and  as 
independent  of  modes  and  customs  as 
human  genius  depicting  the  passions 
of  life  through  human  characteriza- 
tion can  be,  must  always  survive  in 
our  theatres.  But  Shakspeare  alone, 
and  the  whole  of  the  wonderful  bro- 
therhood of  the  old  drama  in  his 
train,  cannot  keep  them  open.  We 
want  a  drama  that  shall  respond  to 
the  existing  condition  of  mankind,  to 
the  progress  of  the  world,  to  the 
rapid  utterances  of  that  political  and 
social  spirit  which  has  broken  up 
the  old  forms,  and  stamped  a  new 
vitality  upon  society.  People  are  no 
longer  satisfied  with  general  delinea- 
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i  of  nature ;  they  demand  a  more 
vivid  excitement,  a  more  stirring  and 
practical  interest,  a  more  direct  ap- 
peal to  their  own  thoughts  and  sym- 
pathies. The  Shakspearean  drama 
sauBt  come  in  to  shed  its  steady  light 
over  the  seene,  and  lift  the  imagina- 
tion to  the  summits  of  poetry ;  but 
the  theatre  of  our  day  must  mainly 
rely  for  success  upon  a  living  drama. 

No  good  reason  can  be  assigned 
why  this  living  drama  should  not  be 
of  a  high  order.  It  by  no  means  fol- 
lows that  the  endeavour  to  command 
popularity  must  necessarily  imply  a 
lower  standard  of  art.  The  most 
enduring  popularity  in  a  theatre  is 
that  which  is  won  by  truthfulness, 
conveyed  in  the  most  striking  man- 
ner. A  play  to  tell  upon  an  audience 
of  the  present  day  must  be  effective 
in  its  structure ;  but  a  play  may  be 
effective  in  its  structure  without  a 
solitary  compromise  of  its  artistical 
integrity,  or  without  a  solitary  sacri- 
fice to  a  vulgar  taste.  We  may  even 
go  much  farther.  The  play  which 
developed  the  highest  art  in  its 
highest  perfection  is  that  which  k 
toe  most  effective  in  its  structure* 
The  dramatist  commits  a  grievous 
mistake  who  believes  that  the  right 
way  to  legitimacy  lies  over  that  bar- 
ren path  which  carefully  avoids  the 
region  of  what  are  commonly  called 
*  stage  effects.*  Like  all  other  things 
ia  the  world,  *  stage  effects*  are  of 
various  kinds  —  bad  as  well  as  good 
—coarse  as  well  as  refined — physical 
as  well  as  mental.  But  no  person  of 
ordinary  intelligence  can  investigate 
the  constitution  of  a  play  without 
perceiving  that  stage  effects  of  some 
description  are  essential  to  its  pre- 
sentation before  an  audience. 

A  play  is  written  to  be  acted,  not 
to  be  read — it  is  written  for  the 
stage,  not  for  the  closet.  This  is  the 
chief  point  to  be  kept  in  view.  It 
seems  almost  like  tautology  to  say 
that  that  which  is  intended  to  be 
acted  should  be  composed  of  action. 
But,  considering  the  dreariness  of 
some  plays,  the  scenes  without  pur- 
pose that  enter  into  them,  and  the 
way  in  which  the  movement  of  the 
plot  is  suspended  and  overlaid  by 
isflfc,  the  observation  is  really  not  so 
superfluous  as  it  appears.  If  action, 
then,  be  admitted  to  be  the  grand 
aim  and  end  of  the  drama,  we  come 
at  once  to  a  perception  of  the  impos- 


sibility of  rendering  a  play  what  it 
ought  to  be  without  having  recourse 
to  those  effects  that  inevitably  arise 
from  the  resolution  of  the  story  into 
a  series  of  actions,  that  shall  take 
place  before  the  eyes  of  the  spec- 
tator. If  these  actions  were  to  be  de- 
scribed, instead  of  being  palpably 
embodied  and  performed,  the  play 
would  but  slightly  differ  from  a  no- 
vel or  a  history.  Description  belongs 
to  the  narrative,  and  not  to  the  dra- 
matic form. 

When,  therefore,  we  demand  a 
living  drama,  more  condensed,  vivid, 
and  exciting  than  the  old  one,  we  by 
no  means  sanction  the  notion  that 
it  must  involve  a  deterioration  in  art. 
So  far  from  the  ascendancy  of  action 
over  all  other  elements  being  incom- 
patible with  the  display  of  intellec- 
tual and  artistic  power,  we  suspect 
:  that  in  the  best  models  they  will  al- 
ways be  found  associated.  Shak- 
speare's  plays  are  full  of  action. 
Something  is  actually  done  in  every 
scene.  The  stage  is  constantly  occu- 
pied with  movement.  Every  scene 
contributes  to  and  advances  the  ge- 
neral design.  There  is  nothing  left 
to  description  that  can  be  exhibited 
bodily.  In  some  of  Shakspeare's 
plays — Othello,  and  Romeo  ana  Juliet, 
for  example  —  this  principle  is  ob- 
served so  strictly,  and  carried  out  so 
completely,  that  the  whole  business 
of  the  plot,  from  its  first  movement 
to  its  last,  is  enclosed  within  the 
space  of  the  performance,  and  en- 
acted visibly  before  the  audience. 
Shakspeare  is  so  remarkable  for  his 
instinctive  adherence  to  this  funda- 
mental law  of  the  drama,  that  if  the 
dialogue  were  expunged  from  his 
best  plays,  and  the  skeleton  action  of 
each  scene  presented  in  pantomime, 
the  plot  would  be  perfectly  intelli- 
gible to  the  spectators. 

Our  conviction  of  the  necessity  of 
cultivating  a  living  drama,  such  as 
we  have  spoken  of,  in  preference  to 
resting  mainly  upon  the  old  writers, 
is  strengthened  by  the  failure  of  Mr. 
Macready  in  his  attempt  to  revive 
them.  We  use  the  word  failure  in 
reference  to  the  pecuniary  results  of 
his  management,  by  which  he  is 
stated  to  have  incurred  a  heavy  loss. 
At  the  same  time,  we  must  observe 
that  we  do  not  think  Mr.  Macready's 
experiments  were  in  all  respects  judi- 
cious, or  that  they  can  be  fairly  ac- 
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cepted  as  final  tests  upon  this  ques- 
tion. There  was  a  large  expenditure 
in  a  wrong  direction  —  a  waste  of 
money  that  might  have  been  spared 
with  advantage.  The  painter  was 
suffered  to  extinguish  the  poet,  and 
the  sumptuousness  and  scrupulous 
accuracy  of  minor  details  (never 
really  contemplated  by  Shakspeare 
himself),  bore  down  and  obscured 
the  vital  essentials  of  the  drama. 
Passion  struggled  in  vain  through 
that  blinding  glitter  of  stage  pomp, 
and  attention  was  distracted  from  the 
play  to  the  panorama.  Repose  is  in- 
dispensable to  a  satisfactory  enjoy- 
ment of  these  productions,  which 
trust  nothing  to  show,  and  every 
thing  to  reason  and  feeling. 

The  fact,  however,  that  Mr.  Mac- 
ready,  with  the  strongest  company 
that  could  be  selected  in  his  time, 
played  Shakspeare,  so  to  speak,  at  a 
loss,  is  sufficient  to  discourage  future 
managers  from  trusting  their  for- 
tunes exclusively  in  a  similar  venture. 
They  must  enlarge  their  scheme,  and 
embrace  the  horizon  of  living  man- 
ners, habitudes,  and  tastes.  And  this, 
we  believe,  is  the  feature  in  Mr.  An- 
derson's design,  upon  which  the  suc- 
cess of  Drury  Lane  may  be  expected 
to  depend. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  suggest 
that  it  must  be  conducted  with  skill 
and  judgment,  or  it  will  run  the 
risk  of  degenerating  into  the  excesses 
of  the  French  and  melo-dramatic 
cchools.  The  demands  of  art  must 
still  be  respected,  only  vivified  and 
heightened  in  the  treatment.  Plays 
have  been  latterly  produced  with 
great  iclat,  that  are  recommended  by 
no  higher  quality  than  that  of  being 
what  is  technically  designated  stagey. 
If  a  play  be  stagey,  it  is  sure  of  being 
received  with  applause.  But  if  there 
be  nothing  better  in  it,  its  popularity 
is  calculated  finally  to  lower  the 
public  taste,  and  weaken  the  influ- 
ence of  the  drama.  The  kind  of  play 
to  which  we  allude  may  be  detected 
at  once  by  the  ingenuity  with  which 
it  combines  a  variety  of  effective,  but 
common-place  and  threadbare  i  situ- 
ations,* upon  the  force  of  which  it 
takes  its  stand.  It  is  a  piece  of  me- 
chanism made  to  strike  at  certain 
points,  but  evolving  no  results.  The 
intervals  between  these  points  of  col- 
lision, instead  of  being  occupied  to  a 
purpose,  have  no  otner  purpose  in 


them  than  that  of  conducting  us  up 
to  the  sudden  effects  in  which  they 
terminate.  It  is  very  like  a  musical 
clock,  which  once  in  the  hour  plays 
a  tune,  or  turns  out  its  little  fantoccini 
figure,  the  pauses  between  emitting 
no  sounds  but  the  ticking  of  the  ma- 
chinery in  the  process  of  maturing 
itself  for  a  crash.  The  grand  mistake 
committed  in  plays  of  this  kind  is, 
that  character,  passion,  and  story  are 
rendered  subservient  to  the  produc- 
tion of  effective  '  situations,*  instead 
of  the  *  situations  *  being  made  sub- 
servient to,  and  consequent  upon, 
these  higher  elements.  Now,  the  de- 
scription of  drama  required  by  the 
present  age  is  that  which  shall  most 
successfully  combine  both. 

A  notion  exists  in  the  green-room 
that  the  decadence  of  the  stage  may 
be  traced  in  a  great  measure  to  a 
falling  off  in  the  literature  of  the 
drama.  We  protest  against  this  judg- 
ment. There  is  abundant  evidence  of 
dramatic  talent  afloat  in  other  forms 
to  prove  that  it  is  founded  in  error. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  difficulties  of 
access  to  the  stage,  the  unavoidable 
delays,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the 
rewards,  have  forced  dramatic  wri- 
ters to  cultivate  surer  paths  of  au- 
thorship, in  which  they  suffer  less 
disappointment,  and  obtain  steadier 
returns.  But,  independently  of  the 
causes  which  have  thus  divorced 
them  from  the  theatre,  a  more  ob- 
vious source  of  the  decline  of  the 
stage  and  its  literature  may  be  re- 
ferred to  the  stage  itself.  The  mate- 
rid  no  longer  exists  upon  which  the 
dramatist  can  rely  for  the  complete 
representation  of  a  great  design.  The 
increase  of  the  number  of  theatres 
has  dispersed  the  actors,  and  instead 
of  finding  the  most  skilful  artists  col- 
lected together,  as  they  used  to  be 
under  the  old  system,  we  must  now 
be  content  with  a  few  leading  per- 
formers, putting  up  as  well  as  we 
can  with  mediocrity  in  the  rest.  If 
we  want  a  Lady  Teazle,  we  find  her 
in  one  house,  but  we  must  go  to  an- 
other for  Sir  Peter,  pick  Mrs.  Can- 
dour out  of  a  third,*  and  search  in 
vain  for  Charles  Surface.  It  is  very 
evident  that  the  dramatist  must  to 
some  extent  address  himself  to  such 
means  of  representation  as  are  avail- 
able to  him,  and  that,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  stage,  it  would  be  hope- 
less to  construct  a  play  that  should 
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make  demands  upon  a  company 
-which  the  company  did  not  possess 
adequate  power  to  discharge.  When 
Sheridan  and  Colman  wrote,  the  dra- 
matist was  taxed  to  the  utmost  to 
supply  a  whole  worthy  of  the  various 
performers  who  were  to  be  engaged 
in  it ;  the  case  is  exactly  the  reverse 
now,  for  he  is  taxed  to  the  utmost  to 
keep  his  plan  within  the  limits  and 
adapted  to  the  peculiarities  of  a  few 
popular  performers,  or  he  will  fail 
egregiously.  Formerly  the  actors 
studied  the  dramatist,  now  the  dra- 
matist must  study  the  actors.  If  the 
literature  o/  the  drama  be  not  as 
wide  in  its  reach,  and  as  varied  in  its 
colouring,  as  formerly,  the  practical 
explanation  will  be  found  in  the 
breaking  up  and  scattering  of  the 
actors. 

Should  Mr.  Anderson's  enterprise 
succeed,  he  will  have  it  in  his  power 
to  do  much  towards  the  remedy  of 
the  evil  as  it  affects  both  actor  and 
author.  He  begins  in  a  spirit  from 
which  we  augur  well ;  and,  being 
resolved  to  throw  open  his  manage- 
ment to  the  reception  of  new  plays, 
to  encourage  their  production,  and 
bestow  pains  and  cost  upon  their 
representation,  we  may  hope  to  see 
such  a  company  collected  under 
his  auspices  as  will  ultimately  re- 
spond to  the  highest  ambition  of  the 
dramatist.  Considering  time  and 
opportunities,  the  present  list  of 
artists  is  as  promising  as  could  have 
been  expected.  Some  of  them,  of 
whose  abilities  we  hear  favourable 
accounts,  are  new  to  the  metropolis, 
and  must  win  their  way  to  reputa- 
tion. The  moment  is  fortunate  for 
the  trial  of  their  talents,  and  if  they 
realize  the  expectations  excited  by 
the  reports  which  have  preceded 
them,  they  will  prove  valuable  acqui- 
sitions. Others  are  amongst  the 
established  celebrities,  including  Mr. 
Anderson  himself,  Mr.  Vandenhoff, 
Mrs.  Glover,  Mrs.  Nisbett,  and  Miss 
Vandenhoff*.  But  it  is  not  upon  the 
force  or  attraction  of  names  the  lessee 
builds  his  hopes,  but  upon  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  ensemble.  A  care- 
fully-cast play,  in  which  all  the  parts 
are  filled  judiciously,  is  infinitely 
more  rational  and  agreeable  than  a 
play  with  a  solitary  star  in  it.  Mr. 
Anderson  wisely  eschews  stars  —  a 
resolution  which  we  hope  he  will 
firmly  maintain,  trusting  to  the  good 


sense  of  the  public  for  a  just  appre- 
ciation of  the  advantages  of  a  system 
which,  instead  of  lighting  up  one 
character  or  two,  and  leaving  the 
remainder  in  comparative  darkness, 
aims  at  illuminating  the  whole. 

The  star-system,  we  believe,  owes 
its  origin  to  Mr.  Elliston.  It  has 
done  more  injury  to  the  drama  than 
all  the  other  causes  of  theatrical  deca- 
dence added  together.  It  has  insen- 
sibly led  to  new  and  spurious  forms  of 
dramatic  literature,  and  generated  a 
mushroom  brood  of  plays  of  all  sizes, 
shapes,  and  aims,  which,  manufac- 
tured to  the  pattern  of  particular 
actors,  are  perfectly  useless  in  other 
hands.  Upon  the  stage  itself  its 
ruinous  effects  are  felt  m  a  spirit  of 
imitation,  on  the  one  hand,  which 
annihilates  individuality,  and,  on  the 
other,  in  the  repression  of  all  rising 
talent,  or,  more  strictly,  of  talent 
that  might  rise  if  it  were  allowed  the 
opportunity.  The  star  strides  the 
histrionic  globe  like  a  Colossus.  He 
must  appear  in  gigantic  type  in  the 
bills ;  which  must  announce  his  ap- 
proaching engagement  in  encomiastic 
phrases,  that  have  pretty  much  the 
same  effect  as  if  an  author  were  to 
panegyrize  his  own  book  in  the  pre- 
face ;  and  every  appearance  must  be 
recorded  in  the  same  advertisement 
in  the  same  spirit.  The  luminary 
must  outshine  the  whole  planetary 
system.  He  is,  in  fact,  the  planetary 
system  himself,  and  all  the  rest  are 
nebulsc.  In  the  distribution  of  the 
stage  business  he  occupies  the  centre 
and  foreground  of  the  picture,  and 
the  other  characters  are  merely 
grouped  round  his  pedestal.  The 
consequence  is  that,  wherever  star- 
ring has  been  adopted,  the  Stage  has 
ceased  to  be  a  Temple  of  Art,  or 
School  of  Acting.  Its  employment 
in  provincial  theatres  has  led  to  the 
most  ludicrous  results.  Every  actor 
from  London,  although  in  London 
he  may  never  have  risen  above  the 
grade  of  a  Roman  citizen,  insists  out 
of  London  on  being  presented  in  con- 
spicuous type  with  the  usual  hon- 
ours; and  Mr.  Hubbub,  who  was 
never  heard  of,  or  known  only  in 
some  subordinate  position,  in  the 
Haymarket  or  the  Lyceum,  comes 
out  at  a  country  town  as  the  cele- 
brated- comedian  of  that  name  from 
one  or  both  .of  those  houses.  *  Mr. 
Anderson  has  wisely  determined  to 
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discourage  a  system  which  is  so  fatal 
to  the  collective  fidelity  of  represent- 
ation, and  to  trust  to  combination 
rather  than  to  single  features.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  is  right,  and 
that  the  plan  upon  which  he  is  pro- 
ceeding is  that  which  is  most  con- 
ducive to  the  best  interests  of  the 
drama.  Even  the  actors  who  have 
thriven  by  starring  must  secretly 
acknowledge  to  themselves,  although 
they  cannot  be  expected  to  acknow- 
ledge it  to  anybody  else,  that  they 
have  made  their  profits  by  a  dead 
loss  to  the  stage. 

The  final  impression  of  a  dramatic 
representation  depends  on  general 
unity,  and  not  on  the  special  excel- 
lence of  particular  parts.  A  great 
actor  will  always  attract  crowded 
houses,  but  the  greatest  actors  would 
gradually  lose  their  power  over  the 
sympathies  of  the  audience  if  they 
were  surrounded  by  a  troupe  of  un- 
trained performers  who  mangled  the 
text,  distorted  the  action,  and,  from 
ignorance  of  the  art  of  subordinate 
colouring  (if  we  may  so  venture  to 
describe  the  function  of  minor  cha- 
racterization) destroyed  the  illusion 
of  the  scene.  Some  of  the  smallest 
parts  in  the  Shakspearean  drama 
demand  high  skill  in  elocution,  and 
looking  to  the  condition  of  the 
modern  stage,  which  rarely  enables 
such  slight  parts  to  be  properly  cast, 
much  surprise  has  been  expressed  at 
the  apparent  prodigality  with  which 
isolated  passages  of  this  kind  are 
scattered  about.  But  late  researches 
into  the  history  of  the  theatres  of 
the  sixteenth  century  have  discovered 
that  careful  provision  was  made 
for  the  faithful  delivery  of  these 
scrap  parts,  which,  instead  of  being 
entrusted  to  inferior  hands,  were 
doubled  by  the  principal  actors. 
The  poet,  therefore,  was  safe,  although 
at  some  cost  of  individualizations. 
The  example,  however,  is  valuable, 
as  shewing  how  necessary  it  was  felt 
to  be  to  give  as  much  becoming 
expression  and  energy  to  the  lowest 
as  to  the  loftiest  parts  of  a  play. 

Much  is  in  the  hands  of  managers, 
much  also  in  the  power  of  the  actors 
themselves.  They  have  an  interest 
in  common,  and  should  combine  to 
sustain  it.  Studious  rehearsals,  and 
the  reasonable  sacrifices  of  personal 
claims  to  the  paramount  claims  of 
art,  cannot  fail  in  the  end  to  com- 


mand success.  In  some  respects 
we  are  afraid  it  must  be  admitted 
that  our  stage  has  not  been  conducted 
with  sufficient  attention  to  these  im- 
portant considerations.  Plays  with 
us  are  sometimes  got  up  in  such 
haste,  that  the  first  performance 
hardly  deserves  to  be  regarded  as 
a  dress  rehearsal,  and  it  occasionally 
happens  that  a  piece  has  nearly  ex- 
hausted its  run  before  all  the  actors 
in  it  have  become  easy  in  their 
parts.  They  order  these  matters 
better  in  France,  where  the  re- 
hearsals are  so  frequent  that  the 
first  night's  representation  is  as  per- 
fect at  all  points  as  it  can  be  ren- 
dered. It  is  no  doubt  quite  possible 
to  overdo  this  work  of  preparation, 
and  to  wear  out  the  freshness  of  the 
performers  in  prolonged  and  mono- 
tonous rehearsals.  But  this  is  the 
abuse  of  a  good  custom,  and  we  are 
not  arguing  for  abuses  of  any  6ort. 

We  have  a  strong  confidence  in  the 
new  management  of  Drury  Lane,  and 
shall  be  disappointed  if  the  full  capa- 
bilities of  the  company  be  not  brought 
out  judiciously.  As  we  have  already 
observed,  much  is  in  the  power  of 
the  actors  themselves.  If  they  sin- 
cerely resolve  to  dispense  with  the 
assertion  of  professional  pretensions 
which  might  be  conceded  to  them 
under  other  circumstances,  and  if 
they  throw  themselves  zealously  into 
the  work  that  lies  before  them,  there 
is  good  hope  for  Mr.  Anderson's  en- 
terprize.  The  occasion  is  one  that 
demands  sacrifices  and  union  on  all 
sides.  Few  events  in  the  theatrical 
annals  of  late  years  have  been  fraught 
with  such  influential  consequences. 
If  this  effort  to  restore  Drury  Lane 
to  its  original  purposes  should  be 
attended  with  success,  it  will  widen 
the  field  of  artistic  exertion,  and  be- 
stow a  boon  of  incalculable  magni- 
tude upon  the  profession  at  large. 
Every  person  engaged  in  it  should 
think  of  this,  and  strive  honestly  to- 
wards its  accomplishment. 

The  re-building  of  the  Olympic 
Theatre,  and  its  opening  under  the 
liberal  management  of  Mr.  Watts,  is 
another  incident  of  the  season  which 
promises  efficient  help  towards  the 
regeneration  of  the  drama.  As  far 
as  we  are  enabled  to  judge  from  the 
first  steps  of  the  management,  the 
Olympic  bids  fair  to  take  a  legiti- 
mate position  amongst  the  metro- 
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politan  theatres.  The  company  is 
unusually  strong  for  so  small  a  house. 
Its  strength  lies  chiefly  in  comedy, 
and  amongst  the  men.  The  diffi- 
culty with  which  the  manager  seems 
likely  to  he  chiefly  perplexed  is,  not 
how  he  shall  cast  his  parts,  hut  how 
he  shall  cast  his  actors.  It  will  be 
no  easy  task  to  give  full  occupation 
to  Meadows,  Compton,  Schan,  and 
Wigan,  whose  specialities  are  of  a  class, 
or  classes,  that  cannot  be  always  em- 
braced in  the  same  piece.  So  far  as 
they  are  concerned,  Mr.  Watts  la- 
bours under  that  trouble  to  which 
managers  are  so  rarely  exposed,  and 
which  may  be  described  asVembarras 
des  Hchesses.  But  the  more  numerous 
the  resources  of  a  theatre  the  greater 
the  variety  in  the  results;  and  a 
succession  of  new  pieces,  written  with 
a  view  to  the  particular  idiosyncra- 
sies of  his  actors,  will  speedily  relieve 
Mr.  Watts  of  much  anxiety  on  this 
score.  The  principal  actresses  are, 
Mrs.  Mowatt,  Mrs.  Seymour,  and 
Miss  Vining.  Here  there  is  enough 
of  contrasted  talent  to  satisfy  the  re- 
quisitions of  the  theatre.  In  charac- 
ters of  a  gentle  and  poetical  spirit, 
which  do  not  make  any  heavy  de- 
mands on  the  physical  energy  or 
the  utterance  of  profound  passion, 
Mrs.  Mowatt  always  appears  to  ad- 
vantage. In  high  comedy  and  the 
domestic  drama,  of  mixed  pathos  and 
humour,  Mrs.  Seymour  brings  grace 
and  strength  to  the  company.  Miss 
Vining,  without  possessing  equally 


striking  characteristics,  is  well  quali- 
fied for  a  general  range  of  parts.  In 
addition  to  these  chief  supports  of 
the  house  there  is  a  catalogue  of 
names,  including  Mr.  Davenport,  the 
Marshall*,  and  others,  whose  com- 
bination justifies  the  most  favourable 
anticipations. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  have  arrived 
at  a  crisis  in  the  fortunes  of  the  stage 
which  we  hope  all  persons  interested 
in  its  prosperity  will  endeavour  to 
turn  to  advantage.  The  drama  has 
of  late  years  undergone  many  fearful 
spasms,  and  its  recovery  has  been 
more  than  once  despaired  of.  For 
ourselves,  we  have  never  relinquished 
our  faith  in  its  permanency.  Poli- 
tical and  social  convulsions  have  pe- 
netrated to  green-rooms  as  they  have 
to  the  cabinets  of  ministers  and  the 
thrones  of  kings ;  but  the  stage  can 
be  no  more  overthrown  than  the 
state,  although,  like  the  state,  it  may 
be  paralyzed  for  a  period,  or  even 
compelled  to  adapt  its  forms  to  new 
exigencies  and  strange  theories.  The 
drama  is  a  vital  principle,  and  must 
survive  all  vicissitudes  as  long  as 
civilization  endures.  We  look,  there- 
fore, with  confidence  to  the  future. 
Managements  may  fail  or  triumph; 
but,  whatever  fate  awaits  the  strug- 
gles of  those  who  thus  heroically  place 
themselves  in  the  breach,  each  fresh 
act  of  devotion  is  a  sure  gain  to  the 
cause,  and  entitles  the  movers  in  it 
to  all  honour  and  support. 


CISTUS  LEAVES. 


iNeVER  more 
Shall  my  footstep  press  the  heather 

Lightly  by  the  side  of  thine, 
As  that  sunset  hour  together 
Forth  we  went  where  streamlets 
shine, 
With  romance  and  leisure  gladden'd, 
Pilgrims  twain  to  Poesy's  shrine — 
Never  more! 

Never  more 
Pausing  where  the  breezy  moorland 

Rose  abrupt  from  forest  glade, 
Shall  we   watch    the  white    sheep 
shearing, 
Shepherd  carle  and  rustic  maid, 
And  while  in  sweet  heart  worship 
Loving  all  things  God  has  made — 
Never  more ! 


Never  more 
On  our  path  a  shadow  falleth, 

Chilling  us  with  blight  malign  ; 
Earth    and    earth's   distrusts    have 
mingled 
With  those  feelings  once  divine, 
And  our  spirit  dreams  shall  wander, 
One  in  thought,  to  Poesy's  shrine, 
Neyer  more ! 

Never  more 
Shalt  thou  ope  with  me  the  portal 

Leading  to  the  enchanted  shore ; 
White  wings  of  the  lost  immortal 

Wave  not  round  thee  as  of  yore, 
And  the  silver  cord  is  loosened 

From  our  hearts  for  evermore ! 

SUTHERLATTD  C.  G. 
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PabtX.    Chap.  XLIL 


FAR  from  exhibiting  any  of  the  dis- 
appointment or  despair  customary 
with  slighted  lovers,  John  felt  that  a 
vast  burden  was  removed  from  his 
mind,  and  a  great  cloud  from  his 
future.  The  old  sanguine  spirit  rose 
again  elastic  and  defiant,  whispering 
that  his  dreams  and  hopes  might  yet 
be  realized,  and  he  immediately  com- 
menced dreaming  and  hoping  more 
extravagantly  than  ever. 

So  decided  and  immediate  was  the 
improvement  in  his  health,  that  his 
uncle  now  proposed  carrying  into 
effect  a  measure  which  nothing  but 
John's  illness  had  delayed.  This 
was  a  removal  to  a  country-house  he 
had  lately  purchased. 

4  A  place,'  he  said,  *  which  he  had 
heard  of  as  likely  to  suit  him ;  and, 
as  it  seemed  a  good  investment,  and 
would  strengthen  his  standing  in  the 
county,  he  had  secured  it.' 

Amy  was  delighted  at  the  pro- 
position,.and  overwhelmed  him  with 
questions. 

4  What  was  the  place  like  ?  Was 
it  like  St.  Pyne's?  Probably  not 
half  so  pretty.  Were  there  any  rooks 
about  it  V  to  which  queries  her  uncle 
returned  for  answer  that  he  could 
not  satisfy  her,  having  never  yet  seen 
it  himself. 

It  was  arranged  that  John,  Amy, 
and  the  Vicar,  should  set  off  that 
afternoon  in  a  carriage  of  their  host's, 
also  a  late  purchase,  while  he  himself 
would  precede  them  by  railway,  a 
mode  of  travelling  he  preferred,  and 
receive  them  on  their  arrival. 

Accordingly  the  vehicle  —  a  dark- 
coloured,  handsome  travelling  -  car- 
riage—  made  its  appearance  at  the 
appointed  time ;  and  the  most  com- 
fortable corner  having  been  selected 
for  John,  he  took  his  seat  in  it,  so 
invested  and  overwhelmed  with  a 
multitude  of  coats,  cloaks,  and  shawls, 
in  Amy's  extreme  care  of  him,  that 
he  looked  more  like  a  Turkish  female 
in  her  walking  costume  than  a  young 
soldier  of  this  present  century.  The 
day  was  fine  and  frosty,  the  horses 
smoked  and  steamed,  and  the  wheels 
rattled  smoothly  along  the  iron-bound 


turnpike-road.  John  was  full  of 
fun ;  his  spirits  were  on  the  rebound, 
his  gaiety  was  infectious,  and  Amy's 
ready  laugh  rung  merrily  out  in  the 
clear  air,  causing  many  a  careworn 
traveller  to  turn  and  gaze  after  the 
blooming,  joyous  face,  that  was 
whirled  rapidly  by, — while  unaccus- 
tomed smiles  stole  over  the  settled 
gravity  of  the  Vicar. 

Three  hours  brought  them  plea- 
santly to  a  lodge-gate ;  on  reaching 
which  John  uttered  an  exclamation 
of  surprise,  and  leant  hastily  forward 
to  look  about  him.  The  gate  opened 
on  a  dark  avenue  of  magnificent  trees, 
among  which  were  standing  some 
men,  one  of  whom  John  recognized 
as  Mr.  Barker,  apparently  superin- 
tending the  operation  of  selecting  and 
marking  with  a  streak  of  white  paint 
some  or  the  largest,  thereby  dooming 
them  to  the  axe.  Emerging  from  the 
shade  of  the  wood  they  passed  into 
a  park ;  and  now  John  s  wondering, 
doubtful  surmise,  was  converted  into 
certainty ;  for,  standing  before  them 
in  the  midst  of  the  park,  its  grey 
walls,  and  turrets,  and  buttresses  lit 
by  the  wintry— as  it  had  been  when 
he  last  saw  it,  by  the  autumn  —  sun, 
was  Basnet  House. 

He  sank  back  into  the  carriage  in 
complete  bewilderment,  heedless  of 
Amy's  exclamations  of  delight  at  the 
scene,  or  the  Vicar's  soberer  admira- 
tion. The  carriage  swept  steadily  on 
and  drew  up  at  the  principal  entrance. 
On  the  steps  stood  Richard  Faunce. 

*  Uncle,'  cried  Amy,  springing  out, 
4  this  beautiful  place,  this  grand 
place,  can't  really  be  yours  !* 

4  Indeed !  why  not  Y  said  her  uncle, 
quietly.  4At  any  rate,  my  money 
has  paid  for  it.' 

*And  why  did  they  sell  it?'  in- 
quired John,  hurriedly,  at  last  find- 
ing the  use  of  his  tongue. 

'Because  they  wanted  money, 
John.  The  noble  owner '  (a  slight 
curl  of  the  lip)  '  was  somewhat  ex- 
travagant in  his  youth,  and  is  paying 
for  it  in  his  age.  Hereditary  descent 
is  very  favourable  to  the  develope- 
nient  of  extravagance.    Lightly  got 
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is  lightly  spent.  I  shall  scarcely 
part  with  the  property  for  the  same 
reason  as  he  has  done.' 


So  saying,  the  new  proprietor  led 
the  way  into  the  house. 


Chap.  XLIU. 


To  have  found  Basnet  House  a 
ruin  and  the  grounds  a  wilderness  — 
to  have  heard  his  footsteps  echo  hol- 
lowly in  the  empty,  cohwebhed  halls, 
tenanted  only  by  the  dim,  sad  shades 
of  those  who  had  once  enlivened  them 
— to  have  seen  her  who  filled  his 
thoughts  come  back  at  the  beck  of 
his  fancy  and  for  a  moment  brighten 
the  remembered  scene  by  one  of  her 
sweet,  thoughtful  smiles  —  this  would 
have  had,  for  John's  poetic  soul,  a 
touch  of  sweetness  mingled  with  its 
sadness.  Day-dreams  would  have 
thronged  in,  cheering,  as  with  wintry 
sunbeams,  the  desolation.  But  his 
imagination,  though  it  would  have 
been  lively  enough  in  such  a  case, 
drooped  its  wings  in  the  presence  of 
the  new  proprietor  and  Mr.  Barker, 
before  whom  day-dreams  fled  like 
spirits  at  cockcrow,  and  the  very 
sound  of  whose  voices  was  an  exor- 
cism to  all  poetic  fancies.  If  he  had 
taken  no  peculiar  interest  in  the 
place,  their  presence  in  it  would  have 
seemed  to  him  incongruous,  but, 
teeming  as  the  house  was  with  re- 
collections of  the  old  inhabitants,  it 
was  positively  sacrilegious. 

Sitting  in  the  library,  which,  ex- 
cept that  the  portraits  had  disappeared 
from  the  walls,  bore  the  same  aspect 
as  formerly  (for  the  furniture  had 
been  sold  with  the  house,  and  to 
complete  this  arrangement  was  the 
cause  of  the  visit  of  Mr  Barker  and 
Mr.  Rush  to  Basnet  House)— sitting 
in  the  library,  lost  in  reverie,  with 
the  remembered  face  haunting  his 
memory  and  the  low  voice  his  ear, 
John  would  start  at  the  rustle  of  fe- 
male garments  near,  and  turn  eager 
and  flushed,  almost  expecting,  for 
one  unreasoning  moment,  to  find  his 
dream  a  reality;  but  it  would  be 
only  Amy — Amy  with  her  blooming 
face  lit  with  enjoyment  instead  of 
romance,  affection  instead  of  chival- 
rous sentiment.  And  seeing  John 
look,  dismal  and  disappointed,  she 
would  fondle  and  coax  the  shadows 
from  his  face  and  his  soul,  till  at 
length  one  day,  in  a  soft  moment, 
he  made  a  confidante  of  her. 

Not  that  he  ever  volunteered  a 
detailed  narrative  of  the  loss  of  his 


heart ;  but  he  described  Eleanor  to 
Amy — her  face,  and  form,  and  tastes, 
and  character,  quoting  her  sentiments 
and  sayings  in  such  terms  that  only 
a  very  little  female  intuition  was  ne- 
cessary to  divine  the  whole  matter. 

He  would  tell  her,  in  a  voice  a 
little  husky  and  broken,  but  which, 
as  he  fancied,  expressed  only  indiffer- 
ence, how  Eleanor  used  to  sit  in  that 
very  chair,  drawing  and  listening  as 
he  read  extracts  from  the  old  poets — 
sometimes,  at  the  tenderer  passages, 
bending  over  the  paper  till  her  droop- 
ing hair  hid  the  moist  shine  of  her 
eye  and  the  heightened  colour  of 
her  cheek — sometimes,  as  the  lines 
marched  bold  and  martial,  forgetting 
her  work,  forgetting  all  but  the 
sounding  noble  words,  as  she  raised 
her  head  and  turned  her  glowing 
face  full  upon  him,  till  he  startled 
her  back  to  her  drawing  by  reading 
the  author's  thoughts,  not  in  the 
page,  but  by  their  reflexion  in  her 
speaking  countenance.  And  in  the 
closing  evening,  when  the  landscape 
without  faded  into  dusky  confusion, 
and  the  sighing  tree-tops  could  only 
be  distinguished  as  they  stood  against 
the  stormy  sky,  and  the  reflexion  of 
the  firelight  in  the  window-pane 
looked  like  a  great  bonfire  in  the 
distant  shadowy  woods,  he  would 
tell  her  how  at  the  same  hour  he 
used  to  sit  listening  to  old  tunes 
played  by  Eleanor,  seemingly  as  an 
invocation  to  the  spirit  of  the  past, 
who  straightway  answered  to  the 
call  and  filled  the  room,  till  the  real, 
busy,  daylit  and  gaslit,  buying  and 
selling  world  in  the  distance,  appeared 
to  be  the  dream  and  this  the  reality ; 
and  how  these  scenes,  though  enacted 
but  a  few  weeks  since,  seemed  to  have 
happened  very  long  ago. 

Tnen  he  would  describe  how  the 
pleasure  received  from  these  and  the 
like  impressions  led  him  to  consider 
whether  there  was  not  in  the  pic- 
turesque a  deeper  meaning  than  met 
the  eye — whether  it  did  not  appeal 
to  the  judgment  as  well  as  the  taste 
—whether  man  would  not  lose  some 
of  his  manhood  with  the  influences 
that  were  melting  away  —  and 
whether  the  new  material  ones  would 
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effectually  or  worthily  replace  them ; 
all  which  was  so  much  Hebrew  to 
Amy,  who  was  more  solicitous  (see- 
ing how  John  revelled  in  such  to- 
pics) to  know  about  the  colour  of 
Miss  Basnet*s  eyes  and  hair,  her 
height,  and  style  of  dress.  And  then 
perceiving  that  his  tone  though  en- 
thusiastic was  sad,  she  was  almost 
ready  to  believe  his  affection  unre- 
quited, and  would  have  thought  so, 
only  she  was  certain  that  anybody 
whom  John  loved  must  love  John ; 
but  there  was  clearly  something  un- 
fortunate in  it,  so  she  would  pity 
from  her  heart  both  him  and  Elea- 
nor, ignorant,  in  her  simplicity,  that 
a  thoughtful  and  poetic  soul,  fasten- 
ing on  life  with  the  firmer  hold  that 
the  linked  grasp  of  love  bestows,  is 
scarcely  to  be  pitied  even  in  mis- 
fortune. 

Then  he  would  speak  of  Lord 
Aventayle — of  his  stately  courtesy, 
his  fine  mind,  his  apathy,  and  the  re- 
gret it  caused  him ;  of  the  attach- 
ment that  both  he  and  his  daughter 
felt  for  the  place,  endeared  as  it  was 
by  a  thousand  recollections,  and  by 
uninterrupted  descent  from  a  long 
line  of  ancestors.  He  told  her,  too, 
of  Eleanor's  visit  to  his  uncle,  the 
cause  of  which  he  had  lately  learnt 
from  his  relative.  She  had  found 
out  from  Mr.  Keene  that  Mr.  Faunce 
was  in  treaty,  by  his  agents,  for  Bas- 
net House,  and  she  had  gone  to  Cot- 
ton Lodge  in  order  to  manage,  if 
possible,  to  redeem,  with  some 
money  of  her  own,  a  part  of  the 
estate  to  which  both  she  and  her 
father  were  especially  attached. 

These  particulars  were  listened  to 
by  Amy  with  the  utmost  sympathy, 
mixed  with  regret  that  these  inter- 
esting persons  should  have  been 
obliged  to  quit  the  home  they  loved 
so  well.  Fresh  interest,  too,  was 
added  to  the  wonder  with  which  she 
rambled  about  the  house  and  grounds 
accompanied  by  her  father,  who  was 
of  old  a  dabbler  in  antiquarian  lore, 
and  fastened  on  the  food  thus  pre- 
sented to  him  with  great  appetite. 
The  grand  rooms,  the  spacious  stair- 
cases, with  their  heavy  carved  balus- 
trades and  stained-glass  windows 
painted  with  armorial  bearings,  the 
great  stone  helmets  (the  device  of 
the  Basnet  family),  surmounting  post 
and  gateway,  caused  Amy  to  think 
herself  in  an  enchanted  castle.    It 


was  incredible  that  such  a  residence 
should  really  belong  to  anybody 
bearing  the  name  of  Faunce.  She 
would  stand  in  the  deep  embrasure 
of  a  turret-window  gazing  at  the 
grand  prospect  enclosed  by  its  high 
narrow  frame,  stretching  away  over 
park  and  wood  and  water  into  the 
blue  distance,  and  figure  to  herself 
the  stately  peer  and  his  beautiful 
daughter,  as  John  had  described 
them,  forming  the  foreground  of 
the  scene,  unconsciously  feeling 
the  while  that  she,  and  the  Vicar, 
and  all  of  them,  were  but  stray 
visitors  in  scenes  of  grandeur  to  which 
they  had  no  right.  In  truth  Amy 
was  a  little  out  of  place  here — a 
daisy  in  a  hothouse. 

But  the  charm  of  antiquity  was 
not  likely  to  haunt  the  place  much 
longer.  Mr.  Barker  was  its  sworn 
foe, — '  What  was  it,*  he  would  ask, 
'  but  a  record  of  absurdities,  from 
the  effects  of  which  we  were  stOl 
suffering  ?  A  record  of  times  when 
tyrants  domineered  and  slaves  suc- 
cumbed, and  the  whole  system  of 
society  was  founded  on  one  vast  de- 
lusion?' So  he  set  to  work,  con 
amore,  to  remove  it,  and  walked 
about  the  house  all  day  with  a  two- 
foot  rule  in  his  hand,  deciding  where 
doorways  were  to  be  built  up  and 
where  new  ones  were  to  be  opened. 
The  stained- windows  were  to  be  re- 
placed by  plain  ones,  that  kept  out 
the  wind  quite  as  well  and  let  in 
more  light;  the  coats  of  arms  and 
devices,  against  which  1  e  had  a  par- 
ticular spite,  never  pacing  one  of 
them  without  a  glance  of  disgust, 
were  to  be  obliterated. 

The  window  of  the  great  staircase 
especially  excited  his  animosity.  On 
it  was  depicted  the  ceremony  of  dub- 
bing a  knight.  The  young  warrior 
was  being  invested  with  his  spurs  by 
a  lady  clad  in  quaint  drapery,  the 
folds  of  which  seemed  rather  scanty 
as  she  stooped  to  perform  the  office ; 
and  around  were  grouped  the  spon- 
sors and  spectators,  all  looking  earn- 
estly in  one  direction  with  praise- 
worthy decorum,  and  all  very  much 
alike  in  the  face — indeed  a  family 
resemblance  to  these  might  also  be 
traced  in  the  allegorical  figures  of 
Chastity,  Valour,  and  Faith,  that 
hovered  overhead,  and  in  the  saints 
who  smiled  grimly  round  the  bor- 
der.   But  while  the  drawing  of  the 
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figures  was  in  a  style  to  have  won 
the  heart  of  Mr.  Pugin,  the  colours 
were  rich  and  splendid,  casting  a 
ruddy  twilight  glow. 

Amy  running  up  the  staircase  one 
morning  found  Mr.  Barker  directing 
the  operations  of  a  couple  of  work- 
men who  were  apparently  about  to 
remove  the  window,  part  of  the  stone- 
work being  already  taken  out. 

'What  are  you  doing  with  the 
window,  Mr.  Barker?'  asked  Amy, 
pausing  with  her  hand  on  the  broad 
banister ;  '  does  it  want  mending  ?' 

4  No,  but  it  wants  removing,*  re- 
plied Mr.  Barker,  dogmatically; 
*and  therefore  it  is  to  be  removed.' 

4 Oh,  goodness!  removed!  surely 
my  uncle  didn't  order  it  ? ' 

4  Your  uncle  leaves  these  things  to 
me,  and  I  have  ordered  it,'  replied 
Mr.  Barker. 

4  But  you  won't  do  it  directly,  will 
you,  Mr.  Barker  ?  you'll  wait  till  I've 
spoken  to  my  uncle?  till  I  have 
begged  him  to  let  it  stay?' 

Mr.  Barker  was  a  man  of  few 
words,  especially  to  young  ladies, 
whom  he  regarded  as  the  very  ex- 
crescences of  animated  nature;  he 
simply  nodded  to  the  workmen,  who 
had  paused  in  their  operations,  as  a 
signal  for  them  to  proceed. 

Amy  was  in  despair — she  new 
down  the  stairs.  Luckily  Richard 
Faunce  was  just  passing  through 
the  hall. 

4  Uncle,  uncle,' — running  up  to 
him  breathlessly,  and  hanging  on 
his  arm, — *  you'll  let  the  window  stay, 
the  beautiful  window,  won't  you  ?" 

4  What  window  are  you  talking 
about?"  he  asked;  looking  down 
over  his  shoulder  at  the  rosy,  ap- 
pealing face. 

Amy  pointed  to  it. 

•Mr.  Barker  is  going  to  remove 
it — the  window  that  everybody  looks 
at  and  admires,  and  that  has  been 
there  nobody  knows  how  long — but 
you  won't  let  him,  will  you? 

4 Pooh!'  said  he;  4I  leave  these 
things  to  Barker ; '  and  was  walking 
©n.  But  Amy  redoubled  her  sup- 
plications, and  Richard  Faunce  hav- 
ing taken  a  sort  of  liking  to  his 
pretty,  good-tempered,  little  niece, 
turned  back  to  look  at  the  object  of 
controversy,  which  he  had  scarcely 
even  glanced  at,  and  never  noticed, 
before. 

*  Why  it  seems  to  be  doing  no 


harm;  let  it  stay,  Barker,  as  she 
wishes  it,'  said  he ;  and  Mr.  Barker, 
with  an  increased  grimness  of  aspect, 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  unwil- 
lingly relinquished  the  design. 

In  such  small  matters  Amy  had 
more  influence  than  any  one  else 
with  her  uncle.  It  was  something 
new  to  him  to  find  one  who  took  an 
interest,  not  in  his  pursuits,  but  in 
himself;  something  quite  as  new  to 
see  ever  before  him,  when  at  home, 
a  household  fairy  lending  the  same 
charm  to  the  hearth  that,  in  the  old 
days  of  poetic  faith,  dryads  lent  to 
the  wood,  nymphs  to  the  fountain. 
Springs  rusted  from  long  inaction 
were  moved,  and  their  motion 
troubled  him.  Faint  glimmerings 
dawned,  not  created  but  recalled,  of 
the  meaning  of  home;  and  having 
his  three  new-found  relatives,  with 
their  common  interests  and  interlaced 
affections,  ever  before  him,  strange 
contrasts  would  involuntarily  arise 
of  the  sympathetic  with  the  self-con- 
centrated existence.  Positively  he 
began  to  feel  something  like  compla- 
cency at  quitting  his  office  or  his 
meeting;  not  that  he  ever  quitted 
these  any  earlier,  but  he  felt  a  vague 
sense  of  something  pleasant  awaiting 
his  return. 

Should  any  of  my  practical  readers 
ever  feel  the  like  weakness  sapping 
his  strong  purpose  and  rendering  his 
clear  aim  dim  and  doubtful,  I  recom- 
mend, as  the  very  best  mode  of  es- 
caping temptation,  immediate  emi- 
gration to  the  United  States.  There 
he  will  eat,  drink,  think,  and,  if  he 
chooses,  sleep  in  public.  He  will 
associate,  not  mingle,  with  his  kind, 
like  the  shillings  in  his  own  pocket. 
Should  he  still  find  himself  taking 
an  undue  interest  in  any  of  the  spe- 
cies that  cross  his  path,  he  can  nip 
the  foible  in  the  bud  by  taking  his 

Sortmanteau  and  walking  off  to  the 
otel  in  the  next  block.  His  expa- 
triation need  not  be  for  ever — indeed 
a  man  of  the  age  can  scarcely  be  ex- 
patriated, because  the  habitable  globe 
is  to  him  a  vast  native  land.  Return- 
ing after  a  time,  he  may  possibly  find 
life  in  England  as  distinguished  by 
the  absence  of  narrow  sympathies 
and  enervating  attachments  as  it  now 
is  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic ; 
that  we,  his  countrymen,  no  longer 
mingle  as  rills  in  a  fountain  but  as 
drops  in  the  ocean. 
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Mr.  Namby  had  seized  an  early 
opportunity  of  paying  Mr.  Faunce  a 
visit,  principally  in  order  to  advise 
him  to  discharge  all  watchers  and 
gamekeepers,  and  to  encourage  the 
practice  of  poaching  on  his  estate. 
He  signalised  his  arrival  by  procur- 
ing a  Punch's  show  to  be  sent  out  of 
the  village,  because,  as  he  said,  the 
hanging-scene  would  have  the  effect 
of  familiarizing  the  spectators  with 
the  idea  of  capital  punishment,  while 
the  frequent  personal  encounters  of 
the  hero  with  his  foes  tends  to  en- 
courage the  brutalizing  practice  of 
self-defence. 

Mr.  Rush  made  numerous  attempts 
at  proselytism  among,  the  tenantry 
and  in  the  village,  in  which  he  was 
but  partially  successful,  for  at  the 
very  outset  of  his  mission  he  received 
a  black  eye,  together  with  a  good 
deal  of  abuse,  from  one  John  Hodges, 
a  young  farmer,  to  whom  he  had 
broached  some  of  his  doctrines,  sup- 
porting them  by  a  few  disparaging 
remarks  about  the  Basnet  family. 
When  he  reappeared  with  a  green 
shade  over  his  eve  Amy  shewed  so 
much  sympathy  for  his  hurt  (indeed 
she  couldn  t  bear  to  see  even  a  reptile 
harmed),  that  her  solicitude  quite 
won  the  little  man's  heart,  and  he 
became  excessively  courteous  and 
gallant  in  his  manner  to  her.  He 
even  made  an  approach  to  smartness 
in  some  additions  to  his  wardrobe 
(which  excited  the  high  displeasure 
of  Mr.  Barker,  expressed  chiefly  in 
scornful  glances),  and  behaved  with 
such  strange  jauntiness  when  in  her 
society,  as  to  make  it  appear  probable 
that  he  set  her  compassion  down  to 
the  score  of  his  own  personal  attrac- 
tions— smiling  on  her  occasionally 
most  bewitchingly,  and  softening 
down  the  rough  edges  of  his  most 
favourite  theories  when  she  was  by. 

It  was  while  confined  to  the  house 
from  this  misadventure  that  Mr. 
Bush,  who  never  neglected  an  op- 
portunity of  promulgating  his  re- 
markable views,  began  to  impart 
them  to  the  Vicar,  in  whom  he  found 
a  patient  and  courteous  listener.  He 
lost  no  time  in  affording  him  a  few 
glimpses  of  the  promised  land,  which 
caused  the  good  man's  hair  to  stand 
on  end.  At  first  he  confined  him- 
self to  the  proem  of  his  Paradise 
Regained,  delivering  dazzling  and 
poetic  prophecies  of  the  coming  glo- 


ries of  our  race,  and  depicting  man 
struggling  through  the  mists  of  error 
into  a  blaze  of  noondaj'  intelligence, 
while  Mr.  Faunce  sat  silent,  being 
completely  overpowered;  as  Mr. 
Rush  afterwards  said,  it  was  like 
a  Hindoo  listening  to  a  missionary. 
Mistaking  his  speechlessness  for  ac- 
quiescence, Mr.  Rush,  striking  while 
the  iron  was  hot,  presented  to  him* 
pamphlet  he  had  written  on  the 
Rights  of  Man,  requesting  him  to 
introduce  it  in  his  parish,  which 
proposition  the  Vicar  received  much 
in  the  same  way  as  if  he  bad  been 
asked  to  be  godfather  to  an  illegiti- 
mate child.  Nothing  daunted  at  his 
dccliuing  to  become  an  instrument 
of  popular  instruction,  Mr.  Rush, 
after  the  approved  fashion  of  modern 
apostles,  began  to  knock  Mr.Faunct's 
idols  about  his  cars,  attacking  the 
sheltering  and  picturesque  but  delu- 
sive deities  with  great  ardour,  till  he 
was  interrupted  by  the  grave  dis- 
pleasure of  his  listener,  whom  he 
then  perceived  to  be  still  in  too 
thorny  and  un ploughed  a  state  to 
receive  the  good  seed  with  any  pros- 
pect of  a  crop. 

The  Vicar  could  not,  like  thinkers 
of  the  young  generation,  when  a  new 
doctrine  was  presented  to  him,  hold 
his  judgment  in  suspense  till  his  rea- 
son decided  it.  It  was  at  once,  with 
him,  referred  to  an  internal  standard 
of  right  and  wrong,  fixed  by  nature 
and  corrected  by  time — a  mode  of 
measurement  that  suited  well  enough 
one  of  his  age,  profession,  and  habits. 
As  might  be  expected,  the  opinions 
of  Mr.  Rush  and  his  friends  excited 
his  surprise,  and  their  wide-spread 
influence  his  alarm.  He  began 
to  sigh  for  his  rural  nook  and  his 
idle  pruning- knife.  Visions  haunted 
him  of  the  garden  turned  to  a  wil- 
derness and  his  orderly  parish  to  a 
hotbed  of  moral  reform.  Tom  Barry, 
who  also  yearned  to  get  back  to  bis 
household  deities,  augmented  these 
imaginary  terrors  by  conjuring  up 
melodramatic  scenes  of  house-break- 
ing  and  midnight  robbery,  of  which 
St.  Pyne's  was  the  theatre;  hinted 
darkly  at  disreputable-looking  va- 
grants who  had  of  late  visited  the 
vicarage,  ostensibly  seeking  charity 
or  work,  but  in  reality  reconnoitering 
the  premises  with  a  view  to  subse- 
quent felonious  operations  during 
his  absence,  for  which  he  had  him- 
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self  been  unprepared  till  within  half- 
an-hour  of  his  departure,  but  which 
these  subtle  invaders  of  domestic 
peace    had  doubtless  foreseen  and 

C yided  for  months  before.  At 
oe  Tom  was  an  oracle  on  many 
points;  in  atmospheric  predictions 
more  infallible  than  the  barometer 
and  weathercock  combined;  tho- 
roughly conversant  with  the  results 
attending  the  flight  of  magpies,  chirp- 
ing of  crickets,  croaking  of  ravens, 
and  other  indications  of  good  or  ill- 
luck  ;  given  to  the  occult  practices  of 
witchcraft;,  fortune-telling,  and  the 
necromantic  ceremonies  of  Hallow- 
e'en and  St.  John's  Eve,  which  fear- 
ful festivals  he  observed  religiously, 
performing  rites  that  the  maids  be- 
held with  awe,  and  from  which  they 
proceeded  to  bed  in  a  state  of  nervous 
excitement  productive  of  nocturnal 
ghostly  visions  and  hysterical  noises, 
such  as  led  not  unfrequently  to  the 
conviction  that  there  were  thieves  in 

Chap. 

* A  fine  prospect  that,  sir ;  but  you 
should  have  seen  it  in  the  autumn,* 
said  John,  seated  at  the  breakfast- 
table. 

He  was  addressing  the  Vicar,  who 
was  standing  in  the  deep  embayed 
window,  looking  out  on  tne  spacious 
park  stretching  away  to  the  skirts  of 
the  wood  filled  with  mighty  oaks, 
whose  growth  told  of  centuries  past 
since  they  were  acorns  —  beyond 
which,  plainly  seen  through  the  leaf- 
less branches,  though  hidden  by  the 
foliage  in  summer,  were  the  grey 
ruins  of  the  old  castle. 

4  Magnificent — noble  !*  murmured 
the  Vicar.  *  It  is  undeniable,  Richard ' 
(to  his  brother,  who  stood  with  his 
back  to  the  fireplace),  (that  we  in 
this  time-hallowed,  long-descended 
region,  seem  mere  things  of  yesterday. 
There  wants  that  hereditary  lustre 
transmitted  by  the  grandeur  and 
merit  of  great  forefathers — the  mel- 
lowness that  age  gives  a  name — to 
make  an  owner  in  keeping  with  such 
possessions  as  these.' 

The  same  thought  had  struck 
Richard  Faunce  before;  but  it  had 
led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
sentiment  must  give  way  to  him,  not 
he  to  the  sentiment.  And,  like  most 
of  Mr.  Faunce's  conclusions,  it  was 
founded  on  reason ;  for  it  may  well 
be  that  to  the  next  generation  men 

vol.  xli.  no.  ccxxi. 


the  house.  These  groundless  alarms 
generally  proceeded  from  the  house- 
maid, who,  though  a  less  devout  be- 
liever than  the  cook,  and  inclined  to 
scoff  in  the  daytime,  was  of  a  nature 
much  more  sensitive  and  impressible, 
and  became  highly  orthodox  about 
midnight,  to  the  great  comfort  of  the 
high -priest  Tom. 

These  great  gifts  and  acquirements 
had  been  utterly  thrown  away  at 
Cotton  Lodge,  where  they  lay  power- 
less as  Prerogative  and  Priestcraft 
with  the  foot  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury on  their  necks,  and  were  almost 
equally  lost  at  Basnet  House.  The 
only  feature  attractive  to  Tom  in  the 
new  scene  was  the  society  of  Mr. 
Hubbard,  who  entertained  a  patron- 
ising regard  for  our  hero,  and  they 
frequently  discussed  his  character 
over  a  pot  of  ale,  Tom  being  the 
eulogist  and  Mr.  Hubbard  the  im- 
partial critic. 

XLIV. 

like  Richard  Faunce  will  not  appear 
out  of  place  in  the  most  exalted 
positions. 

4  Hereditary  descent  is  an  ab- 
surdity,' said  Mr.  Barker,  speaking 
with  his  mouth  full  of  muffin,  *  and 
it  is  perfectly  wonderful  to  me  how 
it  has  become  a  principle  of  such 
wide  application.  From  the  king- 
doms of  the  earth  to  the  silver 
spoons  of  the  private  intestate  indi- 
vidual all  go  by  this  vile  rule.  But 
why  men  who  have  the  power  of 
choosing  should  have  a  propensity 
to  select  their  next  of  kin  is  a 
mystery  to  me.' 

4  Why,  I  presume,'  observed  John, 
4  that  natural  affection  has  something 
to  do  with  the  matter.' 

4 Natural  affection!'  echoed  Mr. 
Barker;  4 there's  a  delusion  again, 
leading  us  into  all  sorts  of  nonsense 
of  primogeniture,  inheritance,  entails, 
and  I  know  not  what.  In  com- 
pliance with  these  vile  principles  the 
goods  of  this  world,  which  might 
nave  been  objects  of  competition  to 
the  ambitious  and  deserving  poor, 
exciting  them  to  noble  deeds  of  strife 
and  emulation,  pass  quietly  on  from 
blockhead  to  blockhead.  But  the 
minds  of  mankind  are  widening — it 
will  vanish,  sir,  and  people  will 
shortly  come  to  regard  their  rela- 
tions with  the  eye  of  reason :  a  man 
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will  estimate  his  own  firstborn  as  be 
would  mine,  or  yours,  or  anybody's 
else.    No  more  nepotism  then,  sir.* 

'  A  man's  private  relatives,*  sub- 
joined Mr.  Rush,  'will  then  be 
merged  in  the  great  human  family.* 

'What  would  Lindley  Murray 
say  to  all  these  relatives  without  an 
antecedent  ?'  remarked  John. 

'I  don't  care,  sir,'  retorted  Mr. 
Barker,  warmly,  'what  Murray  or 
any  other  advocate  of  political  abuses 
would  say.  In  examining  any  par- 
ticular feature  of  our  social  system 
the  question  is,  '  What's  the  good  of 
it  ?*  If  none,  cut  it  off  as  an  ex- 
crescence.* 

'Ah,  to  be  sure  —  like  our  eye- 
brows, in  fact,'  John  rejoined. 

The  decorations  alluded  to  met 
above  the  philosopher's  nose  in  a 
heavy  frown.  He  finished  his  cup, 
pushed  it  away,  and  rose  to  quit  the 
room  and  the  subject.    . 

'  But  tell  me,  Mr.  Barker,'  inter- 
posed Mr.  Namby,  as  the  other  was 
leaving  the  room,  'do  you  really 
think  it  wrong  to  love  our  own  re- 
lations better  than  other  people  ?* 

*  Decidedly,' said  Mr.  Barker.  'I 
rather  pique  myself  on  having  a 
strong  personal  dislike  to  my  father.' 

'Do  you  know,  I'm  getting  quite 
afraid  of  Mr.  Barl.er,'  whispered 
Mr.  Namby  to  John.  '  He  doesn't 
seem  to  me  to  believe  in  anything. 
I  heard  him  yesterday  abusing  the 
Pope  dreadfully,  and  I  don't  think 
he's  a  Protestant  either ;  worst  of  all, 
he  doesn't  seem  to  care  about  edu- 
cating the  working  classes.' 

'  Deuce  a  bit,'  returned  John. 
'  He's  a  surgeon,  not  a  physician — 
whether  quack  or  not  you  must 
judge  for  yourself.* 

'  I  don't  wish  to  be  uncharitable,' 
returned  Mr.  Namby, '  but  I  think 
we  may  term  him  an  irregular  prac- 
titioner.' 

When  Mr.  Namby  and  Mr.  Rush 
followed  Mr.  Barker  from  the  room 
the  Vicar  went  up  to  his  brother. 

'And  that,'  said  he,  alluding  to 
Mr.  Barker,  '  is  the  man  you  entrust 
with  the  management  of  your  affairs 
—one  who  disclaims  all  sympathy 
with  the  redeeming  qualities  of  our 
nature!' 

'Pooh!'  Baid  Richard  Faunce, 
'  I've  nothing  to  do  with  his  sympa- 
thies. He's  a  capital  man  of  busi- 
ness, and  saves  mc  a  world  of  trouble 


and  of  (what  is  more  important) 
time.  I  think  myself  very  lucky  in 
having  such  a  man  to  manage  my 
private  affairs,  which  would  other- 
wise interfere  terribly  with  the  more 
extensive  and  important  successes 
that  my  public  life  promises.' 

'  You  speak  of  your  public  voca- 
tion, Richard,  as  if — pardon  me — 
it  was  a  speculation :  something  of 
no  importance  except  as  a  means  of 
advancement  to  yourself.* 

'  And  what  other  object  have  those 
men  in  view  who  govern  the  govern- 
ment and  are  changing  the  face  of 
society?  They  are  more  candid, 
more  open  in  their  aims,  than  poli- 
ticians used  to  be,  I  grant  you ;  but 
that  is  because  this  is  an  age  of  can- 
dour and  toleration,  and  they  are 
not  thought  the  less  of  because  they 
don't  affect  disguise.  They  have 
attained  power,  and  they  wisely  use 
it  for  their  own  advantage.' 

'  Too  true,'  said  the  V icar.  '  To 
listen  to  the  party  you  speak  of,  one 
might  believe  that  the  grand  object 
of  legislation  was  to  make  the  com- 
mercial world  spin  more  smoothly  on 
its  axle ;  to  watch  the  policy  of  our 
statesmen,  one  might  positively  sup- 
pose that  laws  were  intended  to  en- 
courage, not  to  restrain,  man's  evil 
propensities.  But  can  you,  with 
your  strong  sense  and  keen  foresight, 
can  you  conscientiously  join  these 
menf" 

Richard  Faunce  shrugged  his 
shoulders. 

'  Where  would  be  the  use  of  my 
sense  and  foresight,'  said  he,  *  if  it 
did  not  enable  me  to  see  and  take 
advantage  of  the  tendency  of  opinion  ? 
I  don't  see  how  I  can  do  better  in 
this  transition  state  of  things  than 
join  those  who,  when  they  have 
overturned  the  old  system,  will  form 
the  new  aristocracy.' 

'  The  new  aristocracy !'  echoed  the 
Vicar. 

To  be  sure,'  said   Richard,   re- 

/ing  to  the  Vicar,  but  looking  at 
Tohn  as  one  more  likely  to  benefit 
by  his  discourse.  'One  more  con- 
sonant with  the  spirit  of  society. 
An  aristocracy  of  the  clear  head,  not 
of  the  strong  arm.  Not  an  aristo- 
cracy distinguished  by  mere  calling 
of  names,  for  such  distinction  would 
be  valueless — not  an  aristocracy  lean- 
ing, supporting,  and  supported  on 
numerous  dependants,  without  whom 
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it  could  not  exist ;  but  one  whose 
members  shall  individually  offer  the 
noblest  spectacle  in  the  universe,  that 
of  a  man  standing  apart,  alone,  wrapt 
in  a  success  that  began  and  shall  end 
in  himself,  and  certain  that  he  will 
never  meet  that  other  man  who  can 
say  to  him, '  I  helped  you  to  fortune.* 
Think  of  the  many  foibles  that  catch 
the  rest  of  mankind,  but  are  to  him 
the  merest  cobwebs.  Ambition  can- 
not sway  him— except  the  ambition 
of  being  envied  by  the  rest  for  his 
clear  head,  his  power  of  enforcing 
success,  and  of  managing  weaker 
spirits ;  and  think  of  the  absurdity 
of  such  a  one  as  I  speak  of— one  who 
has  unaided  acquired  the  means  of 
ruling  his  fellows — relinquishing  any 
of  his  solid  advantages,  his  substan- 
tial aims,  for  the  sake  of  so  baseless  a 
thing  as  fame/ 

The  conclusion  of  this  speech  made 
John  feel  horribly  indignant.  His 
late  illness, '  weakening  his  frame, 
had  left  him  more  than  usually  sus- 
ceptible of  what  dreamers  call  the 
finer  emotions.  All  sorts  of  chival- 
rous sentiments  and  romantic  lumber, 
dragged  from  the  nooks  of  the  dark 
ages,  came  crowding  on  him.  Start- 
ing up,  he  burst  forth  with  the 
inspiration  of  a  Pythoness,  or  an 
American  orator  on  Independence 
day. 

4  Fame,'  quoth  John,  *  is  no  dream, 
no  delusion.  Look  at  the  man  of 
kingly  mind ;  in  outward  appearance 
no  better  it  may  be  than  other  men 
— his  form,  like  theirs,  will  turn  to 
dust,  and  be  no  more  seen — his  soul, 
like  theirs,  will  quit  this  world, — 
but,  unlike  theirs,  it  will  leave  be- 
hind it  a  shadow  at  which  ages  shall 
gaze,  and  a  voice  that  shall  sound  in 
the  ears  of  a  far  future.  And  he 
cannot  but  know  this,  and  have  plea- 
sure in  the  thought ;  and  this  plea- 
sure it  is  which  gives  that  philosophy 
the  lie  that  talks  of  the  nothingness 
of  fame/ 

His  uncle  gazed  curiously  at  him, 
smiling  slightly  the  while. 

*  You  have  a  good  deal  of  energy, 
John,*  he  said ;  *  pity  'tis  not  properly 
directed.  I  fancy  most  men  are  at- 
tacked with  a  romantic  epidemic  in 
early  life,  though  I  never  suffered 
from  it  myself;  but  I  was  always 
remarkably  healthy — I  never  had  the 
hooping-cough  either.  By  and  bye, 
when  you  have  calmed  down  into 


common  sense,  we  may  make  some* 
thing  of  you/ 

The  Vicar  glanced  approvingly  at 
John. 

*  Right,  my  boy,'  he  said,  'never 
believe  that  the  atmosphere  from 
which  so  many  great  souls  draw  life 
is  an  unreality.  And  do  not  you, 
Richard,  seek  to  destroy  his  faith  in 
the  invisible  guides,  replacing  God's 
instincts  by  your  finger-posts  —  to 
draw  him  from  fresh  pleasant  shades 
to  the  dusty  track  of  life  worn  by 
the  footsteps  of  plodding  man/ 

Here  he  rose  and  walked  about 
the  room,  his  custom  when  warming 
with  a  subject. 

4  A  man  pays  dearly,  Richard,'  he 
said, ( for  denying  Nature,  and  doubt 
not  the  goddess  can  avenge  herself. 
His  shall  be  the  punishment  which 
the  wise  old  heathens  fabled  for 
Midas,  at  whose  touch  life's  daily 
food  was  turned  to  gold.  Not  that 
I  would  decry  the  lawful  pursuit  of 
the  world's  business,'  continued  the 
Vicar,  fearful  that  he  was  getting 
persona],  and  might  be  treading  on 
his  brother's  corns.  'It  gives  life 
its  relish ;  it  is  the  dull  background 
giving  substance  to  the  picture  and 
brilliancy  to  the  colours — the  sur- 
rounding sand  is  what  makes  Damas- 
cus a  paradise.  Few  men  have  such 
strong  appetites  for  pleasure  that 
they  can  go  on  always  eating,  play- 
ing, sleeping  in  the  sunshine  like 
Sandwich  Islanders,  till  they  drop 
laughingly  into  the  grave.  The 
flowers  of  life  must  have  some  plain, 
unsightly  stick  to  creep  upon,  or 
they  get  withered  and  dusty.  Hard, 
literal  business  is  your  true  antiseptic, 
keeping  the  faculty  of  enjoyment 
untainted;  but  man  cannot  live  upon 
salt/ 

Who  John's  *  man  of  kingly  mind* 
or  the  Vicar's  'great  souls  might 
be  it  would  be  puzzling  to  say.  In 
any  branch  of  knowledge  or  science 
—  poetry,  painting,  statesmanship, 
war,  romance,  philosophy— it  would 
be  difficult,  if  we  judge  by  the  old 
standard,  to  detect  a  great  man. 
Perhaps  the  Vicar  was  thinking  of 
the  men  of  his  own  past  generation 
as  still  flourishing;  and  John  of 
those  whose  memories  he  worshipped 
under  the  title  of  the  Mighty  Dead. 
But  men  nowadays,  even  if  old-fash- 
ioned enough  to  desire  fame,  don't 
seem  likely  to  get  it ;  and  the  ma- 
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jority  of  aspirants  seem  quite  con- 
tented, instead,  with  notoriety  and 
solid  comfort.  Our  statesmen,  wisely 
regardless  of  the  voice  of  posterity, 
thank  God  when  they  have  got 
through  a  session  and  find  them- 
selves still  in  office,  taking  no  thought 
for  the  morrow ;  our  poets,  in  search 
(as  Mr.  Lackaday  might  express  it) 
of  the  Original  and  the  Exalted,  lose 
themselves  in  the  Inscrutable  and 
the  Dismal;  and  our  artists,  pru- 
dently following  the  tendency  or  the 
times,  have  taken  a  utilitarian  turn, 
devoting  their  energies  to  modelling 
chaste  water  jugs  and  classic  mustard 
pots. 

Richard  Faunce  never  argued 
with  his  brother,  who  was  of  course 
too  old  to  learn,  and  whose  opinions 
only  excited  his  compassion.  But 
though  fortified  against  the  Vicar's 
heavy  artillery  and  John's  irregular 
sallies,  there  was  an  insidious  foe  in 
the  camp  whispering  treason.  This 
was  Amy,  who,  when  her  uncle  was 
labouring  with  some  idea  fraught 
with  future  thousands,  would  take 
her  work  and  sit  by  him,  under  the 
impression  that  he  must  feel  lonely, 
gossipping  about  matters  which  she 
thought  could  not  fail  to  interest 
him;  principally  about  St.  Pyne's, 
and  her  friends  there,  in  which  list 
she  included  the  servants,  the  cat, 
and  most  of  the  ancient  villagers  in 
the  neighbourhood.    There  was  an 


old  nurse,  who  having  assisted  at  the 
birth  of  two  or  three  generations  of 
Faunces,  attended  to  celebrate  all 
these  anniversaries  with  unfailing 
punctuality,  on  which  occasions  she 
still  related  the  same  legends  sad 
sung  the  same  ditties  that  had  en- 
livened the  infancy  of  Richard 
Faunce  and  his  brother ;  and  this 
old  lady,  who  was  near  a  hundred. 
Amy  never  tired  of  talking  about 
At  first  all  this  rather  amused  her 
uncle,  as  she  did  not  require  any 
answers,  but  delivered  the  account 
of  her  pursuits  and  her  plans  in  the 
form  of  a  monologue,  only  fragment* 
of  which  he  heard  or  noticed.  But 
by  and  bye  these  struck  gently  on 
some  old,  dormant  memories,  hidden 
in  a  forgotten  corner  of  his  heart, 
rousing  tnem  from  their  many  years* 
slumber.  As  if  at  the  end  of  a  vista 
he  saw  his  former  self,  clear  and 
distinct,  a  creature  of  idle  sports  and 
pleasures.  Again  he  was  straying 
by  the  scented  hedges  of  the  garden 
in  the  still,  bright,  humming  morn- 
ings of  the  summer  holidays,  and  by 
his  side  a  toddling,  merry  thing,  now 
well-nigh  forgotten  in  her  long  sleep 
— till  suddenly  becoming  aware  of 
his  weakness  he  would  shake  these 
dewdrops  from  his  mane,  refreshing; 
himself  with  the  perusal  of  a  railway 
prospectus,  or  a  consultation  at  a 
board  of  directors. 


Chap.  XLV. 


As  John  had  hinted  to  Amy  the 
strong  contrast  between  Basnet 
House  as  inhabited  by  the  Basnets, 
and  now  by  its  new  inhabitants,  it  had 
set  him  thinking,  Why  was  it  that 
at  his  former  visit  all  seemed  har- 
mony ;  now  all  incongruity  ?  What 
were  the  elements  of  this  antique 
spirit  that  formed  a  background  so 
pleasing  in  the  one  case,  so  discord- 
ant in  the  other?  And  if  these 
elements  were  good  and  noble,  could 
principles  so -antagonistic  to  them  be 
true? 

Before  him,  following  this  clue, 
opinions  of  the  day,  as  might  be 
expected,  ranged  themselves  imme- 
diately under  one  or  the  other  broad 
banner — opinions,  too,  on  topics  the 
most  various  and  unexpected.  On 
the  one  side  he  saw  old  associations, 
vast  but  shadowy  influences,  and 
sympathies  and  feelings,  to  whose 


dictates  men  had  hitherto  submitted, 
for  no  better  reason  than  because 
they  were  born  with  them,  and 
because  they  appeared  natural  and 
inevitable  as  gravitation.  On  the 
other  he  saw  Art  and  Science  fight- 
ing in  the  van — he  even  fancied  he 
caught  a  glimpse  of  Necessity  min- 
gling in  the  conflict,  and  was  startled 
to  mark  which  flag  she  fought 
under. 

John  began  to  look  about  him,  to- 
note  events  and  to  read  newspapers. 
Seeing  the  field  strown  with  the 
ruins  of  old  opinions,  he  looked 
among  those  who  have  achieved 
such  wondrous  feats  in  our  day  for 
one  whom  he  should  recognize  as  a 
great  man,  but  found  him  not,  and 
wondered  at  it. 

But  the  reason  is  plain.  Those 
qualities  that  used  to  constitute  great- 
ness would  only  encumber  the  Libe- 
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xal  and  Utilitarian  champions.  Im- 
pulsive courage  is  useless  when  there 
is  such  a  strong  stimulus  from  with- 
out— faith  would  evidently  be  thrown 
■away  where  the  object  of  devotion 
•is  so  plain  and  tangible.  These  are 
-not  necessary  to  sustain  an  ambition 
*hat  (no  longer  urging  man  to  carve 
"his  name  in  the  temple  of  Fame) 
prompts  him  to  write  it  in  a  banker's 
book.  And  enthusiasm — the  old 
^quality  that  could  inspire  man  with 
a  devotion  and  loftiness  of  purpose, 
aeeming  to  us  practical  moderns  alto- 
gether fabulous — the  quality  that, 
*when  it  stimulated  genius,  produced 
<hose  specimens  of  humanity  whom 
the  world  in  its  simplicity  used  to 
'worship  as  lit  by  gleams  from  Hea- 
ven—has died  out ;  and  there  is  no 
Prometheus  to  bring  us  a  fresh 
supply  of  fire.  The  fantastic  feeling 
'would  be  as  incongruous  in  the 
breast  of  a  modern,  as  Oberon  and 
Titania  making  a  royal  progress  by 
steam,  or  Puck  *  putting  a  girdle 
round  about  the  earth*  by  aid  of  the 
•electric  telegraph. 

He  perceived  all  this;  and  yet 
with  so  plain  a  fact  6taring  him  in 
*he  face,  John  Faunce,  instead  of 
resolving  to  give  up  all  idea  of 
striving,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  to  be  a 
great  man  according  to  the  old  pat- 
tern— instead  of  seeking  his  uncle, 
confessing  to  him  his  errors,  and 
beseeching  his  patronage,  was  only 
the  more  confirmed  in  his  prejudices. 


Pursuing  his  train  of  thought,  he 
began  to  look  for  evidence  of  the  old 
lordly,  lion-like  feelings,  as  still 
animating  the  crumbling  cause  with 
which  they  have  been  ever  identified, 
and  which  so  much  needs  their  sup- 
port— but  found  only  apathy  and 
languor.  And  awakening  for  the 
first  time  to  the  true  state  of  affairs, 
he  was  ready  to  exclaim  with  Sir 
Bedivere, — 

Now  I  see  the  true  old  times  are  dead. 
When  every  morning  brought  a  noble 

chance, 
And  every  chance  brought  out  a  noble 
knight. 

His  imaginative,  hopeful  tempera- 
ment, by  heretofore  depicting  the 
future  in  the  most  seductive  and 
congenial  colours,  caused  these  chill- 
ing and  unexpected  results  of  his 
researches  to  strike  him  with  double 
force.    Shelter  and  shade  seemed  to 

Eass  away  from  life,  letting  in  the 
road  unsoftencd  glare  of  day.  He 
was  now  ready  to  believe  that  all 
pleasantness  had  left  the  world  with 
the  spirit  of  chivalry  and  of  adven- 
ture— with  valour  and  magnanimity. 
But  he  went  a  little  too  far  when 
he  came  to  the  conclusiou  that  mag- 
nanimity was  extinct.  Of  late  years 
the  conduct  of  the  House  of  Lords 
has  afforded  the  finest  instances  of 
self-sacrifice  on  record,  since  Lear 
gave  away  his  kingdom  to  his  daugh- 
ters. 


Chap.  XLVI. 


John  was  not  left  to  disentangle 
or  cut  these  knots  by  himself,  lie 
bad  the  assistance  of  one  who  was 
d  calmer  speculator  and  acuter  ana- 
lyzer. This  was  Trant,  who,  during 
Xhe  continuance  of  John's  incapacity 
for  duty,  was  filling  his  post  under 
Captain  Larry,  and  seldom  missed  a 
daily  visit  to  Basnet  House. 

Seated  in  the  library  one  morning, 
.John  was  leaning  over  a  manu- 
script— in  fact,  some  of  his  own 
lucubrations  during  his  literary  stage 
of  being  in  the  old  castle,  when 
Trant  walked  in  and  interrupted 
bim.  From  the  way  in  which  John 
glanced  at  the  manuscript  as  be  laid 
it  down,  giving  it  a  sort  of  paternal, 
oonscious  look,  Trant  guessed  its 
authorship,  and  waited  to  hear  some- 
thing about  it,  but  nothing  tran- 
spired. 


4  By  the  bye/  said  he,  presently, 
'you  never  told  me  of  your  pro- 
ceedings during  your  solitary  life  at 
the  castle.  Did  you  pass  the  time 
in  lamentation  ?' 

4  Not  altogether,'  replied  John. 

'I  thought  not.  What  did  you 
read  ?'  continued  his  questioner,  ma- 
liciously. 

4  Oh,  nothing,  I  couldn't  get  any 
books.' 

4  Then  what  were  you  about  ? 
Come,  make  a  clean  breast  of  it.' 

4  Why  I— just  for  my  own  amuse- 
ment, you  know — scribbled  a  little, 
jotted  down  a  thought  or  two, 
merely  to  pass  the  time.  It  would 
never  have  done  to  sit  moping  all 
day,'  urged  John,  apologetically. 

4  If  they  were  really  your  own 
thoughts  that  you  jotted  down,  they 
will,  I  am  sure,  De  worth  seeing,' 
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said  Trant,  smiling  quietly  at  the 
nervousness  of  one  not  yet  inured  to 
inkshed.  'Come,  you'll  shew  them 
to  me!  there's  nothing  like  a  re- 
viewer at  once  honest  and  friendly 
for  a  young  author/ 

4  Oh,  they're  not  worth  seeing — 
mere  rudiments  and  scraps— just 
pruning  ray  wings,'  said  John,  hur- 
riedly, placing  the  manuscript  with 
a  nervous  affectation  of  carelessness 
in  Trant's  hand ;  and  then,  taking 
up  a  book,  pretended  to  be  quite 
occupied  in  perusing  it,  though  the 
turning  of  a  single  blotted  leaf  did 
not  escape  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
auctorial  ear,  nor  a  shade  of  Trant's 
countenance  the  vigilance  of  the 
auctorial  eye.  The  reader  occasion- 
ally gave  an  interjectional  approval 
— *  Very  good  !*  *  capital  idea !' '  well 
expressed !'  but  after  he  had  finished 
and  laid  it  down,  John  waited  in 
vain  for  further  comment. 

'Come,'  said  Trant,  'drop  your 
book,  and  walk  with  me.  I  want  to 
visit  a  place  I  have  not  seen  for 
years,  but  whither  I  often  journey 
in  dreams.' 

It  was  a  clear  winter's  day — a 
day  when  the  very  currents  of  air 
seem  frozen  into  stillness,  aud  the 
chill  beams  of  the  remote  low  sun 
appear  merely  to  hover  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  hardened  earth.  These 
gleams  in  the  old  age  of  the  year, 
fitfully  brightening  the  Mast  scene 
of  all '  in  its  history,  are  very  cheer- 
ing ;  the  foot  that  touches  the  crisp 
and  crackling  furrows  has  double 
elasticity,  the  little  blue  volleys  of 
breath  come  quickened  on  the  air, 
and  the  joyous  pedestrian  feels  him- 
self physically  and  mentally  braced 
up  like  a  drum.  John  never  in- 
quired whither  they  were  going, 
being  all  anxiety  to  hear  1  rant's 
opinion  of  his  literary  performance. 
Presently  he  got  it  unasked. 

4  That  essay  of  yours  is  false  to 
your  own  tastes.  With  all  its  genial 
feeling  and  poetic  thought,  it  is  a 
eulogy  on  the  charms  of  Liberalism. 
Specious  doctrines  about  the  unfet- 
tered developement  of  man's  capaci- 
ties, the  might  and  majesty  of  opi- 
nion, and  so  forth,  seem  to  tinge  it 
throughout;  and  discontent  is  its 
groundwork.  You  don't  think  so, 
probably ;  but,  by  and  bye,  you  will 
confess  that  if  you  had  not  felt  your- 
self 'cabined,  cribbed,    confined' — 


placed  in  a  position  where  to  roe 
seems  impossible,  except  on  the  nuns 
of  old  systems  —  you  would  sever 
have  written  it.f 

John  was  a  little  ruffled;  the 
auctorial  tail  was  trodden  on ;  hut 
he  respected  Trant's  opinion  too 
much  to  shew  it :  moreover,  his  late 
meditations  had  made  him  rather 
suspicious  of  the  tendency  of  his 
production. 

4 1  had  nattered  myself  the  style 
was  new,  and  likely  to  be  popular,' 
said  he,  at  length. 

4  All  writers  flatter  themselves  so,' 
returned  Trant.  4  A  desire  to  be 
new,  and  original,  and  striking,  is  a 
distinguishing  feature  in  modern 
literature,  and  the  results  are  cer- 
tainly eccentric.  The  great  river  of 
thought  that  sometimes  rushed  in  t 
resistless  rapid,  sometimes  widened 
out  deep  and  calm  as  a  lake,  flows 
no  more  in  its  old  bed.  The  stream 
is  either  turned  to  purely  practical 
uses,  or  makes  man  happy  with 
waterworks.  Here  and  there  a  rffl 
steals  eccentrically  off,  which  the 
fortunate  discoverer  explores  with 
the  ardour  of  a  Nile  traveller,  and 
wades  the  driblet  ankle  deep,  as  if 
he  were  struggling  in  the  great 
cataract — while  another  solemn,  ear- 
nest spirit,  smit  with  poesy,  takes 
the  splash  of  his  own  mill-dam  lor 
the  roar  of  Niagara.' 

'It  is  hard  to  be  conscious  of 
power,  and  not  wish  to  shew  it,'  said 
John,  in  apology  for  his  scribbling?. 

'Never  fear,  it  will  keep,'  said 
Trant.  'Don't  exert  it  just  now  in 
writing,  but  in  making  Yourself  fit 
to  write.  Neglect  of  sucn  a  whole- 
some measure  has  made  this  an  age 
of  talk  without  performance.  Toe 
world  is  full  of  appreciators,  who 
mistake  their  sympathy  with  excel- 
lence for  the  power  of  evincing  it 
A  great  deal  is  known  about  every- 
thing, little  of  anything.  Thought 
in  the  abstract  is  spoken  of  with  a 
reverence  quite  superstitious,  bat 
nobody  thinks.  To  mark  the  com- 
placency with  which  our  critics  and 
philosophers  talk  of  truth  and  pro- 
gress, you  might  fancy  the  age 
teemed  with  Bacons  and  Newton*; 
to  hear  them  discourse  learnedly  of 
the  poetic  faculty,  nobody  would 
suspect  there  was  a  lack  of  poets. 
Compare  one  of  our  modern  '  think- 
ers'  (as  they  are  fond   of  calling 
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themselves)  carefully  tending,  nurs- 
ing, and  dressing  his  very  tender 
thought  and  extremely  young  idea, 
and  inviting  all  the  world  to  come 
and  admire  the  babe,  which,  after 
all,  is  probably  ricketty  and  peevish, 
with  a  Shakspeare  casting  his  sturdy 
children  forth  on  mankind  to  shift 
for  themselves.  His  pages  are  yet 
unmatched,  though  they  floated  from 
him  uncared  for,  as  the  leaves  of  the 
less  inspired  sybil.* 

John  was  getting  quite  ashamed  of 
his  own  literary  offspring,  which 
Trant  seemed  to  have  lost  sight  of 
in  his  general  attack. 

'Don't  let  your  aim  be  novelty 
either  of  style  or  subject,'  Trant 
went  on,  his  tone  becoming  more 
earnest.  *  Let  us  have  no  knight- 
errantry — no  going  forth  to  seek 
adventures  when  our  homes  are  in 
danger.  I  tell  you  the  vocation  of  a 
true  man  now  is  to  defend  what  is 
venerable,  noble,  admirable,  and  as- 
sailed. If  a  man  were  overflowing 
with  energy  and  genius,  he  might 
thus  worthily  expend  it  all  a  hun- 
dred times.  Why  should  you  want 
to  scramble  into  the  upper  stories 
when  the  props  are  giving  way  ?  Is 
nothing  that  you  love  in  peril  ?  Are 
great  qualities  shewn  less  in  defence 
or  rescue  than  attack  ?  What  better 
aim  could  a  first-rate  man — ah,  that 
we  could  see  him!— propose  to  him- 
self in  our  day,  than  to  recall  an 
erring  nation  to  its  faith  ?  Are 
there  no  false  prophets  to  be  exposed 
and  branded?  no  false  gods  to  be 
overturned?  no  temples  to  be  re- 
built, and  altars  raised  anew  ?' 

Trant  spoke  rapidly  in  a  height- 
ened tone,  quite  different  from  his 
usual  easy,  smiling,  negligent  way; 
and  John,  as  he  listened,  felt  the 
production  which  had  originated 
these  remarks  recede  into  the  dis* 
tance,  till  he  appeared  to  have  writ- 
ten it  when  quite  a  little  boy.  Ideas 
came  crowding  faster  than  the  words 
that  called  them  up ;  the  vocation 
did  seem  definite,  noble,  congenial, 
and  he  already  saw  himself  a  Leoni- 
das  surviving  the  defence  of  the  pass 
to  be  crowned  with  unfading  laurel. 

Their  road  took  them  by  the  vil- 
lage school- room,  a  low  brick  build- 
ing, with  pointed  roofs,  and  a  porch 
nearly  as  large  as  the  bouse,  standing 
in  a  small  garden  close  to  the  lane. 
It  folly  sustained  its  character  as  '  a 


noisy  mansion/  for  at  some  distance 
voices  were  heard  inside;  but  the 
sound,  though  loud,  was  not,  as 
usual,  the  hive-like  hum  of  those 
who  industriously  conned  their  Ma- 
yors, and  the  gabble  of  the  class, 
mixed  with  the  whistling  of  the  rod 
and  the  wail  of  hapless  defaulter ; 
the  tones  were  adult,  and  seemed 
high  in  debate.  As  they  approached, 
to  their  surprise  they  saw  Amy  in 
the  porch,  holding  the  door  in  her 
hand,  and  stooping  forward  as  if 
hesitating  to  enter  until  the  clamour 
should  cease.  On  hearing  their  steps 
she  turned,  shewing  a  face  blooming 
amid  her  furred  mu  file  re  like  a  blos- 
som nestling  in  a  bed  of  moss,  and 
ran  smiling  out  to  speak  to  them. 
It  appeared  she  had  come  with  a 
basket  full  of  Christmas  matters  to 
gladden  the  hearts  of  the  small  villa- 
gers, but  had  stopped  outside  on 
recognizing  one  of  the  voices  as  that 
of  Mr.  Barker,  of  whom  she  felt  a 
little  afraid.  Trant  and  John  ap- 
proached the  window,  and  looked 
through  the  leaded  panes. 

The  philosopher  was  engaged  in  a 
wordy  conflict  with  Mr.  Rush  and 
Mr.  Namby  respecting  the  properest 
mode  of  bringing  up  the  young  gene- 
ration, and  the  fittest  system  to  in- 
troduce with  that  view  into  the 
school.  Mr.  Rush  was  for  putting 
the  scholars  through  a  condensed 
course  of  political  and  scientific 
knowledge,  preparatory  to  starting 
each  on  his  individual  path  in  search 
of  truth.  Mr.  Namby  was  for  era- 
dicating all  disposition  to  evil  by 
means  of  education  (to  the  want  of 
which,  and  not  to  any  taint  of  ori- 
ginal sin,  the  worser  propensities  of 
our  nature  are  attributable),  of  which 
they  were  to  get  enough  to  enable 
them  to  choose  their  own  religion 
and  form  of  government — especial 
care  being  taken  to  avoid  introducing 
anything  into  the  system  which  could 
offend  the  prejudices  of  such  youth* 
ful  thinkers  as  might  be  heretically 
or  attieistically  disposed;  but  Mr. 
Barker  insisted  upon  it  that  both  of 
them  began  at  the  wrong  end,  as  he 
had  detected  in  the  youthful  com- 
munity a  certain  tendency  to  delu- 
sions and  conventionalities, — such  as 
respect  for  their  superiors,  attach- 
ment to  their  former  patrons  and 
their  preceptor,  and  some  religious 
feelings  about  duty,  submission,  con- 
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tent,  and  bo  forth  —  all  of  which 
must,  he  said,  be  rooted  out  before 
any  good  seed  could  be  sown  in  their 
peace. 

The  controversy  ran  high,  while 
the  schoolmaster,  a  pale  humble 
man,  listened  anxiously,  perceiving, 
though  he  knew  no  more  of  either 
theory  than  his  pupils  did,  that, 
whichever  prevailed,  his  occupation 
would  be  gone.  Mr.  Rush  adopted 
the  measure  of  appealing  to  the  boys 
themselves,  and  singling  out  one,  a 
sturdy  lad  in  a  sraockfrock,  with 
cheeks  like  great  red  apples,  and 
addressing  him  as  *  my  man,'  asked 
him  if  he  wouldn't  like  to  join  the 
onward  march?  Whereupon  the 
individual  addressed,  whose  next 
lesson  in  progression  would  probably 
be  taken  in  a  furrow  with  a  plough 
in  front  of  him,  grinned  feebly, 
scratched  his  head,  and  said,  •  Ees, 
zur;'  thereby  shewing  the  innate 
desire  for  truth,  and  for  developing 
the  highest  faculties  of  our  nature 
that  inhabits  every  human  breast, 
and  causing  Mr.  flush  to  consider 
his  view  of  the  case  established; 
until  Mr.  Barker  pointed  to  the  very 
same  boy  as  a  triumphant  proof  of 
his  theory,  inasmuch  as  he  had  con* 
fessed  he  knew  his  catechism,  and, 
though  he  didn't  understand  all  of  it, 
believed  it  every  word.  Mr.  Naraby 
did  not  interfere  in  the  dispute, 
having  travelled  in  the  spirit  into  a 
glorious  vision,  where  he  beheld 
Turks,  Jews,  infidels,  and  heretics, 
united  in  one  vast  brotherhood  with 
all  denominations  of  Christians,  and 
becoming  ornaments  of  human  na- 
ture under  the  respective  auspices  of 
the  Bible,  the  Talmud,  and  Tom 
Paine. 

Trant  and  John  left  the  window 
before  the  debate  was  settled,  and 
Amy,  finding  that  they  were  going 
to  visit  the  house  where  Trant  as  a 
child  had  lived  with  his  aunt,  begged 
she  might  go  too.  She  could  walk 
quite  as  far  as  Jack,  she  was  sure, 
for  he  was  still  somewhat  of  an  inva- 
lid, and  she  would  leave  her  basket 
till  they  came  back.  So,  half-opening 
the  school-room  door,  she  beckoned 
to  the  nearest  scholar,  and  after  ex- 
plaining to  him  several  times  in  a 
whisper  that  he  was  to  take  great 
care  of  it,  without  receiving  the 
faintest  sign  of  intelligence  in  return, 
she  enforced    her  precepts  by  the 


present  of  a  penny  produced  from  a 
pocket  in  her  frock,  and  closed  the 
door. 

Jack  generally  treated  Amy  with 
a.  sort  of  rough  fondness  as  if  she 
were  a  child — so  tbat  it  would  have 
been  difficult  for  Trant,  who  always 
saw  them  together,  to  be  distant  or 
respectful  towards  her,  even  if  she 
had  desired  it.  He  and  Jack  would 
discourse  together  just  as  freely  when 
she  was  present  as  when  she  was  not ; 
but,  while  John  never  asked  her 
opinion,  having  no  great  deference 
for  it,  Trant  would  frequently  refer 
to  her,  especially  where  books  or 
characters  were  concerned,  though 
Amy  was  a  very  bad  critic,  admiring 
excessively  what  was  good,  excusing 
what  was  indifferent,  and  taking  re- 
fuse from  the  bad  in  incredulity. 

The  way  Trant  took,  led  them 
across  a  field -path  to  a  house, 
which,  standing  nigh  and  bare,  was 
visible  long  before  they  reached  it 
It  had  probably  in  former  days  been 
a  manor-house,  and  a  handsome  one. 
Square  towers  rose  on  each  side  of 
the  main  front,  which  was  low  and 
battlemented,  and  bristled  with 
waterspouts  of  quaint  and  various 
pattern.  The  windows  were  low  and 
wide,  and  the  divisions  were  of  stone 
— the  glass  had  fallen  out  of  some, 
and  others  were  nailed  up  with 
boards.  Lonely  and  deserted,  yet 
not  dilapidated — antique,  yet  likely 
to  outlast  many  more  recent  man- 
sions—  built  for  comfort  and  even 
luxury,  yet  not  likely  to  attract 
tenants,  in  it  John  fancied  he  saw 
something  analogous  to  the  type  of 
Trant,  its  former  inhabitant,  and 
could  almost  believe  the  spirit  of  the 
place  might  have  had  some  influence 
in  moulding  his  character. 

The  front  windows  looked  on  a 
wide  lonely  common,  beyond  the  dis- 
tant edge  of  which  was  seen  the  dim 
blue  line  of  the  sea.  Behind  was  a 
paved  court,  separating  the  house 
from  a  neglected  garden  walled  on 
two  sides,  beyond  which  the  ground 
sloped  abruptly  to  a  rocky  foaming 
stream,  and  ascended  again  on  the 
opposite  side.  Trant  ceased  to  talk 
on  first  seeing  again  the  well-remem- 
bered scenes,  and  seemed  lost  in 
thought ;  but  as  they  walked  round 
the  house,  peeping  in  at  the  windows 
upon  the  deserted  rooms,  and  visit- 
ing the  tangled  nooks  of  the  garden 
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wilderness,  he  began  to  pour  forth 
his  recollections,  in  a  half-humour- 
ous, half-melancholy  way,  picturing 
himself  to  his  listeners  as  a  little 
lovely  child,  old-fashioned  and  wise, 
full  of  childish  wonderings,  yet  with 
a  most  elderly  turn  for  meditation. 
His  memory  had  strange  halting- 
places  :  on  such  a  garden  seat  he  had 
sat  and  read  a  book  that  had  opened 
a  new  vista  of  thought  still  closing 
round  his  manhood — in  such  a  part 
of  the  old  hall  he  had  stood  wonder- 
ingly  by  the  chair  of  his  grave,  kind 
aunt,  while  she  imparted  a  precept, 
cunningly  disguised  in  fable  or  story, 
that  had  taken  root,  flourished,  and 
borne  many  ideas  since. 

Growing  up  with  the  impress  of 
such  an  infancy  upon  him,  it  was 
clear  that  Mr.  Barker  himself  could 
not  have  imagined  a  man  more  com- 
pletely unembarrassed  by  social  ties, 
more  favoured  by  nature  in  isolation, 
than  Trant.  Yet  far  from  availing 
himself  of  his  free  and  happy  position, 
he  sighed  for  the  silken  chains  that 
trammel  the  energies  of  social  man. 
He  felt  himself  an  atom  detached 
from  the  conglomerate  of  society — 
shut  out  from  its  hopes,  fears,  and 
sorrows  ;  and  he  longed  to  enter  the 
charmed  circle — to  form  for  himself 
that  reservoir  of  affections  fed  by 
many  springs  which  men  call  Home. 

Stimulated  by  the  prospect  of 
earning  the  praise  of  tnose  whose 
praise  he  valued,  or  even  by  the 
mere  instinct  of  competition,  he 
might  have  easily  gained  distinction. 
But  the  circumstances  of  his  life  de- 
barred him  from  the  one  incentive, 
his  profession  from  the  other.  Stand- 
ing on  the  outer  circle  of  life,  he 
retained  his  interest  in  it  only  by 
means  of  his  sympathies,  and  was 
now  a  calm  and  critical  spectator, 
and,  with  all  his  intellectual  power, 


far  less  fitted  for  an  actor  than  our 
energetic,  antagonistic,  impulsive 
hero.  Yet  he  had  not  always  been 
without  ambition. 

*  There  is  not  a  nook  of  that  old 
house,*  said  Trant, * nor  a  corner  of 
this  old  garden,  but  has  witnessed 
some  of  my  dreams  of  ambition, 
heard  some  of  my  aspirations  for 
future  fame.  A  vague  consciousness 
of  power — a  dreamy  expectation  that 
my  path  would,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
be  disclosed  to  me  without  trouble  or 
seeking  on  my  part — a  conviction 
entirely  unquestioned  that  what  was 
in  me  was  not  to  be  smothered :  these 
formed  the  basis  on  which  the  name 
of  Trant  rose  into  pictured  elevation. 
And  now  I  am  eight-and- twenty,  and 
the  name  is  as  obscure  as  ever ;  while 
for  the  hope  and  spring  that  then 
never  failed,  I  have  now  an  ever 
growing  listlessness  that  scarce  leaves 
me  even  regret  for  a  wasted  past.* 

Trant  sighed  as  he  spoke,  and 
turned  away;  while  John  felt  his 
words  strike  chilly  on  his  heart. 
For  the  first  time  a  doubt  crossed 
him  of  his  own  success  and  ultimate 
advancement.  The  sentiments  were 
the  very  echo  of  what  he  had  heard 
from  Lord  Aventayle,  and  he  began 
to  believe  that  the  only  aims  ener- 
getically pursued  are  material.  But 
Trant,  beginning  immediately  to  talk 
in  his  old  careless,  sarcastic  way,  pre- 
sently effaced  the  memory  of  this 
glimpse  into  the  depths  of  his  heart. 

But  it  was  otherwise  with  Amy, 
who,  with  true  female  intuition,  per- 
ceived the  hidden  feelings  that  gave 
tone  to  his  character,  and  from  that 
time  forward  took  new  interest  in 
him.  In  her  dreams  that  night  she 
saw  often  the  solitary  child,  and 
heard  the  mellow  regretful  tones  of 
the  lonely  gifted  man. 
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A  PAMPHLET  from  Baron  BO- 
low-Cummerow  must  always  com- 
mand a  certain  interest  from  the  few 
who  are  versed  in  the  politics  of  the 
Continent.  For  in  an  age  which 
affects  to  disregard  moderate  views 
and  substantial  truths,  and  amongst 
people  many  of  whom  delight  in  their 
weaknesses  and  exult  in  their  fail- 
ings, Baron  Billow  is  bold  enough  to 
advance  views  more  reasonable  than 
clever.  On  that  very  account,  he  is 
not  a  general  favourite  with  his  coun- 
trymen, who,  at  times,  pretend  to 
look  with  a  supercilious  air  at  what- 
ever is  calculated  to  administer  to  the 
creature-comforts  of  man,  no  matter 
whether  the  objects  they  sneer  at  be 
cottons,  or  breadstuff's,  or  household 
politics.  Our  case  is  different.  We 
nave  a  fellow-feeling  with  the  pom- 
merschenlanrf junker  and  pamphleteer. 
His  reasoning  from  facts  and  to 
facts  comes  home  to  an  Englishman's 
mind.  His  seeming  want  of  enthu- 
siasm and  his  moderate  language  give 
ns  a  high  opinion  of  the  sincerity  of 
the  man,  who  scorns  to  influence  our 
public  understanding  by  means  of 
our  private  feelings.  Baron  Btilow 
is  a  plain  writer  and  he  writes  to  the 
purpose. 

lie  speaks  out.  His  is  not  that 
diaphanous  style  which  the  Ger- 
mans delight  in.  He  does  not  offer 
us  a  view  of  things  through  a  me- 
dium of  his  own  making,  but  he  ex- 
poses his  ideas  at  once  to  the  eye 
and  to  the  hand.  There  they  are  ! 
Let  the  public  handle  them,  turn 
them  about,  and  test  their  strength. 
They  arc  sound  and  well -conditioned, 
and  can  stand  an  inquiry.  Indeed, 
they  court  it. 

Baron  Billow's  present  work  treats 
of  the  relative  position  of  Prussia  to 
Germany  and  the  European  States. 
That  such  a  writer  should  handle 
such  a  subject  is  peculiarly  satisfac- 
tory. The  German  confusion  has  of 
late  approximated  somewhat  towards 
divine  wisdom,  inasmuch  as  it  has 
come  to  be  passing  all  understanding. 
Whatever  our  Saxon  kinsmen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Channel  may  say  to 


the  contrary,  we  have  always  taken 
a  lively  and  a  kind  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  Germany.  The  columns  of 
the  public  press  in  March,  April, 
and  May  of  the  memorable  year 
1848,  bear  witness  to  the  all  but 
enthusiasm  with  which  English  peo- 
ple beheld  the  preparations  for  the 
race  which  the  Germans  told  us  was 
to  be  a  career  of  transcendent  honour 
and  glory.  Our  faith  remained  un- 
shaken, even  by  the  ominous  and 
incomprehensible  word  of  verm- 
baren;  and  when  the  Frankfort 
Parliament  clamoured  for  a  king  and 
elected  a  Reichxvertceser^  we  paid  our 
tribute  of  admiration  to  the  Arch- 
duke John,  whose  reign,  we  were 
assured,  was  to  be  a  reign  of  peace, 
pleasure,  and  plenty.  We  were  not, 
indeed,  altogether  without  misgivings 
as  to  the  ultimate  results  of  an  admi- 
nistration which,  to  our  mind,  was 
standing  on  a  false  bottom ;  but  we 
were  peremptorily  told,  that  our 
doubts  were  discreditable  to  our 
hearts  as  well  as  to  our  heads.  We 
held  our  peace.  But  when  we  found 
that  the  various  tribes  of  Germany 
were  unanimous  in  nothing  but  in 
the  rejection  of  all  the  teachings  of 
constitutional  law  and  practice ;  when 
we  saw  them  rushing  into  the  wildest 
experiments,  merely  because  they 
would  not  condescend  to  profit  by 
the  results  of  our  own  struggles  and 
disasters ;  when  they  became  zealots 
of  originality  in  their  words,  and 
slavish  copyists  of  bad  French  mo- 
dels in  their  actions ;  when  the  crea- 
ture of  their  making,  when  their 
Parliament  and  their  Constitution 
betrayed,  in  every  one  of  its  points, 
its  mongrel  lineage,  when  it  turned 
out  a  bad  cross  between  1799  and 
1819,  between  Vater  Jahn,  and 
Danton;  when  every  one  of  their 
schemes  proved  abortive ;  when  their 
plans  became  a  laughing-stock  even 
for  themselves,  and  when  their  Verein- 
barwg,  a  mere  stumbling-block  and 
a  snare  to  the  unwary,  was  still  held 
up  as  the  hope  of  nations;  when 
every  incident  added  to  the  confu- 
sion;    when  each    explanation,    no 


*  Preussen  und  seine  politische  Stellung  zu  Deutschland  und  den  enropaischen 
Staaten.  Von  Biilow-Cummerow.  Berlin,  1849.  London,  Williams  and  Nor- 
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matter  from  which  side,  served  to 
confound  interests,  duties,  reason, 
zeal,  federalism,  in  one  common 
gulf;  when  the  abler  among  the 
German  politicians  turned  away  in 
disgust  and  vexation  of  spirit— it 
was  then  that  we,  too,  began  to  con- 
aider  the  doings  of  the  German  peo- 
ple in  the  light  of  the  feats  which 
made  the  wise  men  of  Gotham  re- 
nowned in  their  generation.  After 
we  had  had  our  laugh,  we  tried  to 
forget  them ;  and  when  we  thought 
of  them  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  pity, 
not  unmixed  with  contempt.  We  are 
free  to  confess  that  there  were  some 
vindictive  and  personal  feelings  in  the 
case.  We  found  it  hard  that  our 
attention  should  have  been  called  to 
such  a  regeneration  of  such  a  people! 
We  felt  piqued  that  our  institutions 
should  have  been  despised  and  sneer- 
ed at  by  a  set  of  politicians  who  were 
so  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  merits 
of  the  question  that  they  mistook 
King  John's  Forest  Charter  and  the 
Petition  and  Bill  of  Rights  for  a  sum- 
mary of  our  constitutional  law.  We 
were  disgusted  with  the  clumsy  and 
ridiculous  imitations  which  these 
people  had  made  of  some  fragments 
of  our  institutions,  merely  for  the 
purpose,  it  seems,  of  giving  a  prac- 
tical example  of  the  worthlessness  of 
the  institutions  which  arc  an  Eng- 
lishman's glory  and  his  pride.  We 
were  scandalized  to  see  our  own  Stran- 
gers* Gallery  turned  into  a  meeting- 
house for  the  unwashed,  and,  at  the 
best  of  times,  for  a  conversazione  to 
the  old  tune,  Quando  conveniant,  Sfc. 
for  women  to  chat  and  knit  their 
stockings.  We  were  aghast  to  see  a 
speaker  leaving  his  chair  to  take 
part  in  the  debates — to  see  a  house 
without  a  jurisdiction,  a  police  force 
without  police  magistrates ;  and  last, 
not  least,  we  were  shocked  by  find- 
ing that  the  Prussian  members 
stopped  the  taxes  instead  of  stopping 
the  supplies. 

The  dissolution  of  the  Frankfort 
Parliament,  the  Stuttgart  Rump,  the 
insurrections  in  Saxony  and  Ba- 
den, the  woeful  helplessness  of  the 
smaller  German  States  in  their  strug- 
gles with  an  active  and  energetic 
revolutionary  faction,  their  appeals  to 
Prussian  protection,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Prussian  League  of  Ger- 
man States,  are  plain  and  distinct 
facts,  which  emerge  from  the  con- 


fused and  troubled  waters  of  German 
politics.  The  Prussian  League  is 
almost  the  only  fact  which  now  re- 
mains in  that  chaotic  mass  of  feelings 
and  interests  which  we  are  wont  to 
call  Germany.  That  League  has  a 
fair  prospect  of  continuance,  for  it 
stands  on  substantial  and  practical 
ground.  And  it  is  of  that  League, 
its  chances  of  action,  and  its  relative 
position  to  Germany  and  Europe, 
that  Baron  Billow's  pamphlet  treats. 

4  The  political  position  of  Prussia, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,'  says  the 
author,  'is  at  this  moment  one  of 
great  difficulty.  Its  fates  are  bevond 
the  computations  of  man,  and  it  is  de- 
sirable that  a  statesman  might  be 
found  to  guide  the  vessel  to  safer 
moorings.  The  precariousness  of  our 
position  is  acknowledged  by  many, 
although  there  are  many  who  disre- 
gard it.  But  as  for  a  firm  and  decided 
opinion  respecting  the  policy  which 
Prussia  ought  to  adopt,  nothing  of 
the  kind  is  to  be  found  anywhere. 
The  Government,  too,  harassed  as  it 
is  by  the  difficulties  of  the  moment, 
has  not,  it  appears,  found  time  to 
agree  on  a  system  of  foreign  and  do- 
mestic policy.1 

And  how  should  they  ?  The  whole 
system  is  in  a  litter,  and  so  great  and 
manifold  are  the  calls  on  their 
strength  and  their  time,  that  they 
have  not  been  able  to  set  all  things  to 
rights.  The  last  Prussian  Parlia- 
ment did  not  co-operate  with  the 
Government.  Instead  of  bettering 
things  it  made  them  worse.  The 
present  Parliament  seems  more  prac- 
tically inclined,  but  its  members  lack 
experience  and  public  spirit.  Besides, 
Baron  Bulow  tells  us  what,  though 
well  known,  cannot  be  too  often  told, 
that  the  movements  of  political  bo- 
dies are  impeded,  their  plans  foiled, 
and  their  calculations  made  erro- 
neous, by  the  agency  of  a  new  party. 
Of  that  party  we  know  merely  the  ex- 
istence. Its  real  strength  and  its  real 
powers  are  as  yet  a  secret.  It  is 
many- classed,  it  bears  many  names, 
it  is  in  many  places,  and  it  is  formi- 
dable because  it  is  unaccountable. 

For  the  last  thirty  years  there  has 
been  in  France,  Austria,  and  Prussia, 
and  in  the  other  German  and  Italian 
states,  a  struggle  for  a  political  re- 
organization. It  was  thought  that  this 
struggle  tended  to  weaken  the  arbi- 
trary power  of  princes.  It  was  thought 
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that  it  tended  to  give  the  people  a 
larger  share  of  the  powers  of  the 
Government.  The  presumption  was 
partly  right  and  partly  wrong.  While 
the  influential  part  of  the  people 
endeavoured  to  limit  the  power  of 
their  rulers,  while  their  parties  raised 
and  discussed  certain  questions  of 
privilege  and  precedence,  they  were 
surprised  by  the  sudden  appearance 
of  a  third  party.  That  third  party 
made  war  against  all  political  forms. 
Jt  insisted  on  the  overthrow  of  all 
existing  interests  and  rights.  Its  cry 
was  for  anarchy.  That  party  was 
formed  of  those  who  are  nothing 
and  who  have  nothing  but  a  bound- 
less vanity,  who  respect  nothing,  who 
care  for  nothing,  and  whose  philan- 
thropy is  but  the  cloak  ot  their 
brutal  selfishness.  This  party  was, 
in  its  outset,  fostered  by  the  Govern- 
ments, who  wished  to  play  it  oh? 
against  the  liberal  reformers.  It 
grew  apace,  and  gaining  strength 
from  every  trivial  circumstance  of 
the  political  temper  of  the  times,  it 
proceeded  to  revolutionize  Europe. 
The  rush  of  its  spring- tide  was  irre- 
sistible, for  its  impetus  was  strength- 
ened by  the  weight  even  of  those 
whose  rights  and  interests  were  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  the  cause  of 
the  Red  Republic.  The  legal  and 
moral  power  of  the  Reform  party, 
its  demand  of  a  strong  government 
and  a  constitution  guaranteeing  the 
liberties  of  a  free  people,  were  swept 
away  in  a  single  day,  and  in  its  stead 
there  was  a  war  of  brute  power 
against  the  power  of  mind  and  rea- 
son— a  war  of  annihilation  against 
political  order,  against  civilization, 
against  all  that  men  prized  as  dear 
and  sacred.  It  was  found  necessary 
to  repel  the  attacks  of  brute  strength 
by  means  of  an  equal  physical  effort, 
and  when  the  leaders  of  the  revolu- 
tionary party  hoisted  their  true 
colours  they  were  assailed  and  con- 
quered by  the  effective  mechanism 
of  a    well-ordered    and    powerful 

fovernment.  So  in  France,  so  in 
'russia,  and  Saxony,  and  Baden, 
where  the  short-lived  triumph  of  the 
Revolutionists  was  overthrown  by 
Prussian  bayonets.  A  victory  has 
thus  been  gained,  but  it  is  but  a 
seeming  victory.  The  new  party  is 
thrown  down,  but  not  crushed.  It 
still  exists,  and  its  existence  has 
altered  the  condition  and  ought  to 


give  a  different  turn  to  the  policy  of 
the  European  states.  The  revolu- 
tionary propaganda  is  not  confined 
to  a  single  state, — its  ramifications 
extend  over  the  whole  of  Europe; 
if  it  were  to  gain  the  upper  hand 
in  any  one  country,  it  would  seise 
upon  and  sweep  down  even  those 
countries  which  have  hitherto  es- 
caped its  influence.  The  revolu- 
tionary doctrines  of  Mr.  Charles 
Heinzen,  and  their  publication  in 
England,  shew  how  prone  that  party 
is,  even  in  the  time  of  its  prostra- 
tion, to  offer  a  common  centre  of 
attraction  to  the  decaying  mem- 
bers of  the  English  body  politic 
Mr.  Heinzen's  party,  the  party  of 
the  revolution,  threatens  the  welfare 
of  all  nations,  and  all  nations  ought 
to  league  against  it.  The  lesser  states 
of  Europe  especially  are  threatened, 
for  they  have  not  organic  power 
enough  to  live  through  the  crisis. 
Nothing  remains  for  them  but  to 
make  some  sacrifices  to  save  them- 
selves from  destruction.  Who  can 
tell  whether  the  danger  is  immi- 
nent ?  The  reign  of  the  sword  is  in- 
deed at  this  moment  established  all 
over  the  Continent,  but  unless  the 
respite  thus  gained  be  wisely  and 
expeditiously  employed,  it  is  but  too 
likely  that  the  military  power,  which 
emanated  from  the  mass  of  the 
people,  will  listen  to  the  whispers 
of  those  who  of  all  men  know  best 
how  to  mislead  the  masses. 

From  this  general  view  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  European  States,  Baron 
Billow  turns  to  the  policy  which 
Prussia  ought  to  adopt.  He  adds 
that,  upon  the  just  appreciation  of 
this  question,  depends  the  welfare, 
not  only  of  Prussia,  but  also  of  Ger- 
many, and  indeed  of  Europe. 

There  are  few  persons  who  will 
contradict  us  at  the  present  hour, 
when  we  say,  that  the  nations  of 
Central  Europe  ought  to  do  battle, 
for  their  own  sakes,  against  the  party 
of  anarchy  and  communism  wher- 
ever they  may  find  it.  This  being 
granted — and  who,  we  ask,  would 
dispute  it? — it  is  clearly  their  in- 
terest that  in  Germany,  situate  as  it 
is  in  the  very  heart  of  Europe,  there 
should  be  a  power  of  sufficient 
strength  to  enforce  the  law,  and  to 
maintain  order;  for  if  Germany 
were  once  to  fall  a  prey  to  the 
Red  Republican  faction,  that  faction 
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•would  extend  its  bloody  sway  over 
the  rest  of  Europe.  This  view  of  the 
CMe  is  not  original  to  Baron  BUlow ; 
late  facts  have  forced  it  even  upon 
the  obtusest  understanding ;  and  di- 
plomatists and  politicians  of  all  colours 
mod  shades  are  agreed  as  to  the  im- 
portance of  a  strong  central  power 
to  role  in,  and  to  protect  Germany. 
The  Germans  themselves  are  alive  to 
the  danger,  and  a  few  months  ago  they 
,were  a  little  too  eager  for  its  preven- 
tion. The  question  with  them  is,  not 
whether  Germany  ought  to  be  pro- 
tected, but  who  is  to  be  the  tutelary 
genius  of  Germany?  the  protector  of 
the  smaller  states,  the  strong  hand  for 
the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  ? 
Is  Prussia  to  have  the  powers  and  the 
duties  of  that  office  ?  or  is  she  to  share 
them  with  Austria  and  with  the  other 
provinces  ?  or  are  they  |o  divide  the 
German  countries  in  two  large  lots, 
giving  Prussia  the  northern  lot,  and 
Austria  the  southern  ?  *  This  diver- 
sity of  opinions,9  says  Baron  Billow, 
with  great  justice, '  is  the  hereditary 
fault  of  the  German  people ;  it  is  at 
the  bottom  of  all  their  misfortunes ;  it 
is  the  cause  of  the  protracted  languor 
4*f  Germany/ 

That  country  has  had  an  abund- 
ance of  proofs,  that  the  division  of 
power,  that  the  mere  lumping  toge- 
ther of  states,  serves  but  to  neutralize 
power,  instead  of  creating  it.  To  waste 
the  little  time  that  is  left  them  in 
political  experiments  would  be  idle, 
wasteful,  and  insane.  There  is  no  need 
to  pause  and  to  ponder,  to  weigh  rea- 
sons, to  split  straws,  and  to  hearken 
to  petty  jealousies  and  traditional  pre- 
judices. Everybody  knows  where  the 
real  strength  of  Germany  is  to  be  found . 
As  for  Austria,  thatempire  is  composed 
of  the  most  heterogeneous  elements. 
It  is  so  weakened  and  divided  by  in- 
testine feuds,  that  its  downfall  would 
he  unavoidable  but  for  the  assistance 
of  the  Russian  Emperor.  The  Aus- 
trian empire  is  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Czar  Nicholas ;  and  though  we  trust 
that  monarch  will  not  abuse  his 
strength  and  the  advantages  of  his 
position,  we  cannot  blind  ourselves 
to  the  fact,  that  Austria  will  hence- 
forward be  compelled  to  co-operate 
with,  and  to  adopt  the  policy,  of 
all  the  Russias.  Any  influence, 
therefore,  which  Austria  may  obtain 
in  Germany,  serves  in  reality  to  ex- 
tend the  dominion  of  Russia  over 


Europe.  There  can  be  no  question, 
but  that  such  a  result  is  alike  hostile 
to  the  interests  of  the  people  in  Ger- 
many, Prussia,  and  England. 

The  tranquillity  of  Germany,  as 
the  heart  of  Europe,  is  important  to 
all  nations.  They  are  all  equally 
interested  in  intrusting  the  destinies 
of  the  German  people  to  a  strong 
hand,  which  can  maintain  order  and 
tranquillity  in  the  German  countries, 
even  in  spite  of  the  struggles  of  an 
adverse  faction.  But  does  Austria 
own  that  strong  band  ?  Recent  events 
make  tbe  very  question  a  mockery ; 
for  it  is  evident  that  a  govern  me  at 
which  lacks  the  power  to  quell  an  in- 
surrection in  its  own  dominions,  cannot 
possibly  be  expected  to  triumph  over 
hostile  factions  out  of  the  country. 
Austria,  at  odds  with  the  Baden  or 
Saxon  democrats,  would  be  thrown 
back  upon  the  ultima  ratio  of  appeal- 
ing to  Prince  Paskiewitch  and  the 
Cossacks.  But  to  grasp  at  a  certain 
degree  of  influence,  without  possess- 
ing an  adequate  share  of  power,  is 
plainly  and  simply  intriguing  —  a 
course  to  the  meanness  and  ruin  of 
which  those  only  can  blind  them- 
selves whom  the  cruelty  of  fate,  or 
their  own  errors,  have  placed  in  that 
wretched  condition.  Besides  the  very 
first  look  at  Austria  at  home  cannot 
fail  to  convince  us  of  the  utter  im- 
possibility which  stands  in  the  way 
of  an  Austrian  supremacy  in  German 
affairs. 

The  able  politician  whose  reason- 
ings we  have  followed  in  the  preceding 
pages  has  the  following  remarks  on 
that  interesting  and  important  point : 

We  admit  that  Austria  has,  for  the 
time  being,  some  ercuse  for  her  military 
despotism.  But  it  seems  as  unpalatable 
to  the  princely  families  who  reign  over 
that  country,  as,  indeed,  it  appears  im- 
possible to  reduce  the  present  high  and 
arbitrary  praxis  of  government  to  the 
easier  level  of  constitutionalism.  The 
day  which  sees  the  practical  execution  of 
the  Austrian  constitution  of  the  4th  of 
March,  1849 — which  admits  the  Mag- 
yars, Romanen,  Poles,  Ru  then  en,  and 
Italians,  to  a  share  in  the  government — 
that  very  day  will  see  another  and  still 
more  formidable  insurrection  among  these 
nations.  The  Austrian  constitution  of 
the  4  th  March  is  a  charter  of  the  civil 
war  !  Austria — we  say  it  with  deep  con- 
cern—is in  a  precarious  position.  If  she 
consent  to  a  free  constitution,  she  con- 
sents to  her  own  ruin;  all  that  is  left 
her  to  do  is,  to  lean  on  the  assistance  of 
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Russia,  and  to  restore  the  status  quo 
ante  with  some  slight  modifications.  She 
has  thus  become  impossible  as  a  leading 
power  in  Germany. 

A*  for  Bavaria,  Baron  Biilow  is  of 
opinion  that  to  place  that  country  at 
the  head  of  Southern  Germany  is 
(to  say  the  least)  a  dangerous  pro- 
ject, however  desirable  such  a  plan 
might  seem  to  Prussia.  It  is  pretty 
clear  that  Bavaria  has  not  sufficient 
strength  to  keep  her  place  at  the 
head  of  any  South  German  League, 
and  it  is,  moreover,  well  known  that 
Wiirtemberg  and  Baden  would  never 
consent  to  the  hegemony  of  Bavaria. 
Without  the  intervention  of  Prussia, 
the  former  country  could  never  have 
prevailed  against  the  insurrections  in 
Baden  and  the  Palatinate.  On  the 
contrary,  Bavaria  herself  would  have 
fallen  a  victim  to  the  revolutionary 
mania  which  convulsed  the  southern 
states.  In  short,  if  the  German  unity 
is  ever  to  become  more  than  a  mere 
abstraction  and  a  theme  for  a  debat- 
ing club,  it  is  indispensable  that 
Prussia  should  take  the  lead  and  the 
direction  of  affairs,  for  without  the 
assistance  of  Prussia,  the  German 
countries  are  at  the  discretion  of 
their  neighbours,  and  abandoned  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  revolu- 
tionary propaganda.  The  princes  and 
peoples  of  Germany  have  to  make 
their  choice  between  the  Prussian 
people  and  the  Baden  free -corps 
men, — between  the  house  of  Hohen- 
zollern  and  the  generation  of  the 
Struves,  Brentanos,  and  Heinzens. 
It  is  one  of  the  greatest  miracles  of 
this  extraordinary  time,  that  some  of 
them  should  still  hesitate  and  doubt 
which  side  to  take. 

Nothing  can  be  more  natural  than 
the  hatred  which  the  Radical  party  and 
the  leaders  of  the  Red  Republicans 
bear  to  Prussia.  Their  antagonism 
and  their  endeavours  to  weaken  and 
to  discredit  that  country,  need  no 
explanation.  It  is  a  simple  question 
of  existence  between  the  two.  But 
there  is  another  party,  and  a  very 
influential  one,  in  Germany,  who  dis- 
like the  Prussian  supremacy  for  the 
very  reason  that  they  are  convinced 
of  its  necessity.  That  prejudiced  party 
cannot  but  consent  to  Prussia  taking 
the  lead  in  Germany,  but  certain 
conditions  and  restrictions  are  tacked 
to  that  consent  which  are  unpalat- 
able to  the   Prussian   Government 


and  people,  and  if  Prussia  were  to 
stoop  to  them,  they  would  annihilate 
the  very  qualities  which  make  her 
fit  to  take  the  direction  of  German 
affairs. 

But  the  most  serious  opposition 
against  the  Prussian  supremacy  is 
carried  on  by  several  German  princes; 
by  men  who  have  profited  very  little 
from  as  severe  a  schooling  as  ever 
fell  to  the  share  of  any  bevy  of 
crowned  heads.  Neither  the  trou- 
bles of  1848,  nor  the  humiliations  to 
which  they  were  exposed ;  neither 
the  insurrection  in  Saxony,  Baden, 
and  the  Palatinate,  nor  the  dangers 
which  threatened  the  kingdom  of 
Wiirtemberg,  could  suffice  to  con- 
vince these  men  of  the  precarious 
and  temporary  tenure  of  sovereignty, 
and  of  the  fact  that  the  weal  and 
woe  of  their  dynasties  are  bound  up  in 
the  fate  of  Prussia.  Nay  more! 
there  are  some  of  these  princes  whose 
eyes  are  open  to  the  nature  and  the 
dangers  of  the  crisis,  and  who  still 
wish  to  divide  the  power  and  influ- 
ence of  Germany  between  the  two 
neutralizing  powers  of  Prussia  and 
Austria.  These  unfortunate  men 
overrate  their  strength,  and  oppose 
their  own  interests  by  joining 
the  Austrian  intrigues  against  the 
German  unity  under  the  protection 
of  Prussia.  If  our  voice  could  reach 
these  ill-fated  men,  we  would  advise 
them  to  listen  to  Baron  Billow,  whom 
his  worst  enemies  cannot  accuse  of 
democratic  tendencies. 

4  The  time  has  gone  by,'  says  he, 
'  in  which  Europe  was  ruled  by  the 
policy  of  dynasties,  and  princes  can 
only  hope  to  maintain  themselves  in 
their  lofty  positions  by  judiciously 
promoting  the  interests  of  their 
peoples.' 

That  a  man  like  Bttlow-Cumme- 
row should  hold  such  opinions,  and  re- 
cord them  too,  is  not  among  the  least 
striking  signs  of  the  time.  The  world 
is  so  thoroughly  out  of  joint,  that 
men  who  are  aristocrats  by  birth, 
education  and  feelings,  feel  compelled 
to  stem  the  torrent  of  Radicalism, 
which  induces  sovereign  princes  and 
peers,  or  those  who  stand  in  their 
places,  to  co-operate  with  the  Dan- 
tons  and  Robespierres  of  our  time 
for  the  overthrow  of  monarchical 
institutions.  This  fatal  blindness, 
which  has  just  misled  the  Upper 
House  of  the   Prussian  Parliament 
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to  persist  in  their  suicidal  resolution 
on  the  law  of  supplies,  makes  it  in- 
cumbent on  all  enlightened  states- 
men to  resist  the  sans-ctdotUsm  of 
the  M.  Von  der  Pfordtens,  and 
the  Nitshes,  as  eagerly  and  perse- 
veringly  as  that  of  the  French,  Ba- 
dish,  or  Polish  communist.  They, 
viz.  the  Schmerlings  as  well  as  the 
Blancs,  the  Nitshes  as  well  as  the 
Heinzens ;  the  Stiives,  and  Von  der 
Pfordtens,  as  well  as  the  Kuges  and 
Struves,  though  varying  in  intentions 
and  professions,  unite  in  urging  the 
fates  of  the  deluded  nations  who 
follow  their  guidance  to  the  vor- 
tex of  republicanism.  And  the 
republican  form  of  government 
would  be  a  serious  misfortune  to, 
and  perhaps  the  ruin  of,  the  German 
people. 

For  the  question  of  the  form  of 
government  is  not  a  mere  abstract 
question.  It  is  a  question  of  time, 
temper,  and  circumstances.  It  takes 
a  day  to  concoct  and  publish  a  re- 
publican charter.  It  takes  many 
centuries  of  convulsions  to  turn 
out  a  people  of  republicans.  The 
Germans  are  fickle,  but  not  change- 
able. They  are  a  plastic  people,  but 
their  original  clay  remains  the  same, 
shape  it  as  you  will.  They  are  as 
unfit  for  republican  government  as 
for  the  iron  rule  of  an  Ivan  or  a 
Paul.  Their  only  salvation  lies  in  a 
constitutional  government.  If  that 
should  fail  they  would  fall  a  prey  to 
the  hydra  of  the  Red  Republic,  to 
anarchy,  to  the  despotism  and  the 
terrorism  of  the  masses.  Disgusting 
indeed  must  be  the  vanity,  pitiable 
indeed  must  be  the  ignorance,  of 
those  who  would  drive  them  from 
the  only  path  which  can  save  them 
from  perdition. 

The  policy  which  Prussia  ought 
to  adopt,  surrounded  as  she  is  by 
difficulties  of  the  worst  kind,  is  a 
policy  of  persevering  devotion,  of 
strenuous  self-denial,  and  of  firm 
and  manly  boldness.  It  is  the  policy 
which  raised  Prussia  to  the  rank  of  a 
European  power  at  a  time  of  general 
corruption  and  decay. 

Prussia  is  all  but  isolated.  She  stands 
aloof  from  the  states  of  Europe,  from 
the  kingdoms  of  Germany,  and  though 
last,  not  least,  from  the  Radical  party. 
But,  in  return,  she  stands  by  her  own 
strength.  It  is  her  task  to  form  a  large 
tapire  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  to  impart 


to  disordered  Germany  the  blessings  of 
unity  and  strength,  to  enable  it  to  re- 
store tranquillity  and'prosperity  at  home, 
and  to  turn  a  firm  and  impassable  front 
to  the  impending  storms  which  gather 
on  its  frontiers.  Whether  Prussia  has 
the  moral  and  physical  power  necessary 
for  the  execution  of  so  arduous  an  un- 
dertaking, is  a  question  into  which  we 
decline  to  enter.  We  will  suppose  that 
she  has  that  strength.  That  Hand  which 
guides  the  destinies  of  nations,  and  which 
has  hitherto  granted  its  signal  protection 
to  Prussia,  has  summoned  her  to  take  a 
distinguished  place  among  the  European 
powers.  But  if  the  spirit  of  ancient  days 
has  left  her — if  she  should  hesitate  or 
turn  away  from  the  call — then  indeed  it 
will  be  her  fate  to  step  back  and  hide 
her  head  in  the  darkness  from  which  the 
talents  of  her  princes  and  the  spirit  and 
mettle  of  her  people  raised  her. 

Baron  Billow  declines  to  enter  into 
the  question  of  ways  and  means. 
But  he  does  not  beg  it,  nor  need  he. 
A  wise  economy  of  many  years,  and 
an  incomparable  system  of  military 
training,  have  placed  the  Prussian 
monarchy  among  the  most  indepen- 
dent and  powerful  in  the  world. 
The  object  in  view,  viz.  the  unity  of 
Germany  in  the  only  practical  mode 
of  which  circumstances  will  admit, 
requires  an  exertion  of  physical  as 
well  as  of  moral  power.  The  bayo- 
nets of  Prussia  have  been  successfully 
employed  in  quelling  the  insurrec- 
tions in  the  various  German  States : 
her  moral  power  has  come  into  ac- 
tion in  the  League  to  which  the  King 
of  Prussia,  and  with  him  the  Kings 
of  Saxony  and  Hanover,  invited  the 
other  states  of  Germany.  That  moral 
power  has  been  the  more  gloriously 
tested  by  the  adhesion  to  the  Prus- 
sian League  of  almost  all  the  smaller 
states  of  Germany,  in  spite  of  the 
intrigues  of  Austria,  and  indeed  of 
Saxony  and  Hanover,  the  original 
members  and  would-be  promoters  of 
the  League.  When  Baron  Bttlow 
wrote  his  pamphlet  nothing  was 
known  of  the  result  of  the  Prussian 
plans ;  but  a  review  of  his  anticipa- 
tions on  that  head  will  furnish  a 
satisfactory  criterion  of  his  political 
perspicuity. 

Austria  has  already  declared  that  she 
will  not  join  the  League.  It  is  evident 
that  she  cannot  do  it  even  if  she  would. 
But  Austria,  or,  to  speak  more  plainly, 
the  high  aristocracy  of  Austria,  with 
Prince  Schwarzenberg  at  their  head,  out- 
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Metternichs  Metternich.  They  intrigue 
against  the  influence  of  Prussia  and  Ger- 
many, and  their  seal  increases  at  the 
rate  as  their  real  influence  diminishes. 
Prince  Schwarzenberg  knows  that  Prussia 
is  strong  enough  to  suppress  the  insur- 
rections in  Germany,  and  that  no  appre- 
hensions need  be  entertained  on  that 
score.  He  does  not,  therefore,  scruple 
to  give  the  reins  to  his  policy  by  exciting 
the  jealousy  of  several  German  princes 
against  Prussia,  and  against  a  union  and 
a  free  constitution  of  the  German  people. 
If  this  plan  succeeds,  he  hopes,  with  the 
help  of  his  Russian  allies,  to  re-establish 
the  old  Federal  Union  with  the  Frankfort 
Diet,  and  to  crush  the  free  developement 
of  Germany  under  the  iron  rule  of  Russia. 

Who  that  has  read  the  last  note 
which  has  been  despatched  from 
Vienna  to  Berlin  can  deny  the  man 
who  wrote  these  words  in  the  summer 
of  1848  that  eminent  degree  of  fore- 
sight which  constitutes  the  prophetic 
spirit  with  which  real  statesmen 
ought  to  be  gifted  ? 

Baron  Billow's  next  assertion  is 
equally  well  founded.  Austria,  says 
he,  will  strain  every  nerve  to  esta- 
blish Bavaria  at  the  head  of  a 
league  of  South  German  States, 
and  the  presumption  of  the  Wit- 
telsbach  iamily  is  likely  to  cause 
them  to  swallow  the  bait.  Wtir- 
temberg  will  not  join  the  Prus- 
sian League,  for  the  king  of  that 
country  is  prejudiced  against  Prussia. 
Besides,  the  Radical  party  predomi- 
nates in  Wtirtemberg.  But  the  ac- 
cession of  the  other  parts  of  Germany 
to  the  Prussian  League  would  suffice 
to  guarantee  the  domestic  tranquil- 
lity of  Germany;  and  the  secession 
of  Bavaria  and  Wtirtemberg,  far 
from  weakening  the  new  confedera- 
tion, would  rather  tend  to  strengthen 
it,  by  removing  all  hostile  elements 
from  within  its  pale. 

In  spite  of  the  protests  which  have 
poured  in  from  all  sides,  the  King  of 
Prussia  has  remained  faithful  to  his 
German  policy.  The  various  states 
that  have  joined  the  Prussian  League 
have  been  summoned  to  elect  their 
representatives  for  a  Parliament 
which  is  to  assemble  at  Erfurt. 
Whether  that  Parliament  will  stand, 
whether  its  moral  power  and  the 
beneficial  results  of  its  legislation 
will  in  the  course  of  time  conquer 
the  prejudice  of  Wiirtemberg  and  the 
obstinacy  of  Bavaria,  or  whether  it 
will,  by  mistaking  its  own  powers, 


come  to  the  disgraceful  end  of  the 
Frankfort  Parliament  —  these  are 
questions  which  we  feel  not  called 
upon  to  answer.  But  we  know  that 
the  fate  of  that  Parliament  lies  in  its 
own  hands.  It  can  establish  the  Prus- 
sian League  on  a  real  and  effective 
basis,  or  destroy  that  League  and 
drive  Germany  back  to  the  status  quo 
ante,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  Frankfort 
Bundestag  and  its  natural  and  neces- 
sary consequences. 

We  have  no  doubt  but  that  the 
question  of  the  eventual  success  of 
the  Erfurt  Parliament  forms  an  im- 
portant item  in  the  calculations  of 
the  Prussian  statesmen,  and  many 
of  them  will  doubtlessly  have  put 
themselves  the  question  which  Baron 
Bttlow  discusses  in  the  latter  half  of 
his  pamphlet ;  viz.  In  case  the  worst 
should  happen,  what  ought  Prussia 
to  do  for  her  own  preservation? 
What  is  the  Prussian  policy  the 
King  of  Prussia  owes  to  his  country 
and  to  his  dynasty?  The  answer 
is, — *  If  the  States  of  Germany  were 
to  prove  refractory,  and  if  the  Ger- 
man people  were  to  prefer  the  fan- 
cied greatness  to  which  they  think 
they  are  entitled  to  the  less  brilliant 
but  more  substantial  benefits  of  the 
Prussian  League,  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia would  be  thrown  back  upon  the 
policy  of  his  great  ancestors ;  upon 
that  policy  which  the  late  king  re- 
signed when  he  gave  his  adhesion 
to  the  treaties  of  Vienna  and  to  the 
Federal  Act/ 

Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia 
raised  his  country  to  the  level  of 
the  first  powers  of  Europe.  To 
descend  from  so  lofty  a  position 
would  have  endangered  the  welfare 
of  the  throne  and  of  the  country; 
his  successors  were  consequently 
forced  into  an  aggrandizing  policy. 
That  policy  was  first  discarded  when 
Prussia  joined  the  German  Confede- 
ration, and  that  Confederation  has 
been  overthrown  and  broken  asun- 
der by  the  Revolution  of  1848.  No- 
thing would  be  left  to  Prussia  but 
to  return  to  her  former  policy  if  all 
her  attempts  to  rally  the  German 
countries,  and  to  establish  them  as  a 
united  and  powerful  state,  were  to 
prove  abortive.  We  do  not  mesa 
to  say  that  there  is  no  alternative 
between  defeat  and  conauest.  Prus- 
sia has  the  power  to  make  conquests, 
but  that  power  will  not  be  called 
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'  into  action.  The  majority  of  the 
smaller  German  States  must  sooner 
or  later  lean  on  and  yield  to  Prussia, 
for  they  cannot  stand  alone.  They 
may  indeed  league  with  Austria,  hut 
that  empire,  which  has  hitherto 
taken  so  high  a  place  among  the 
States  of  Europe,  and  whose  chief 
destiny  it  seemed,  to  stem  the  tide  of 
Bussian  invasion  in  the  north  and 
east,  has  now  come  to  he  little  bet- 
ter than  a  Russian  province.  To 
league  with  Austria  is  to  league  with 
Russia ;  and  if  the  Southern  States 
of  Germany  were  to  tempt  fate  by 
entering  into  so  'fatal  an  alliance, 
they  would  learn  to  their  cost  what 
it  is  to  be  the  humble  friend  of  the 
Romanoffs  and  the  Habsburgs. 

Before  we  conclude  this  summary 
of  Baron  Bulow's  work,  we  will 
quote  a  few  sentences  on  the  rela- 
tion of  Prussia  to  the  other  Eu- 
ropean States  :— 

The  constitutional  governments  of 
England  and  France  have  hitherto  been 
in  opposition  against  the  absolute  govern- 
ments of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia. 
For  the  future  Russia  and  Austria  will 
be  united,  and  Prussia,  France,  and 
England,  will  be  arrayed  against  them  by 
the  influence  of  a  common  interest.  As 
for  England,  her  influence  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  has  hitherto  been 
founded  in  her  alliances  with  the  great 
powers,  whom  she  assisted  in  iheir  strug- 
gles with  the  ambition  of  their  neigh- 
hours,  England  has  always  shewn  great 
interest  to  Austria,  for  Austria  was 
thought  to  be  the  only  power  which 
could  protect  Turkey  against  the  en- 
croachment of  Russia.  But  now  that 
Austria  owes  her  existence  as  a  state  to 


the  Russian  artillery, — can  England  still 
believe  that  that  country  has  either  the 
power  or  the  will  to  fulfil  its  '  historic 
mission  ?'  Unless  England  wishes  to 
withdraw  from  the  Continent,  she  ought 
to  the  best  of  her  ability  to  promote  the 
formation  of  a  powerful  State  in  Ger- 
many. Her  very  trade  is  endangered  if 
Russia  and  Austria  were  to  sweep  away 
Germany  and  Italy. 

The  faith  and  the  truthful  spirit 
which  cling  to  the  reminiscences  of 
departed  worth  betoken  a  noble  and 
a  generous  feeling.  Not  so  the 
stubborn  obstinacy  which  stands  up 
for  the  '  vested  interests'  of  rotten- 
ness and  decay.  We  have  no  friendly 
feeling  towards  revolutions.  We 
beheld  the  revolutions  of  1848  with 
a  feeling  of  sorrow,  not  unmixed  with 
shame.  The  excesses  of  that  memo- 
rable spring  caused  us  to  blush; 
their  inevitable  consequences  filled 
us  with  grief.  But  we  cannot  ap- 
plaud the  prudence,  or  commend  tie 
foresight,  of  those  whose  caoutchouc 
politics  yield  to  every  pressure  and 
contract  to  their  old  dimensions.  A 
revolution  with  us  is  a  fait  accompli. 
As  for  the  Germans,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  they  might  have  done 
better.  But  the  present  question  is, 
— How  can  they  be  prevented  from 
doing  worse?  Their  only  choice 
lies  between  Prussia,  Russia,  and 
Mr.  Heinzen.  There  cannot,  to  our 
mind,  be  any  doubt  which  side  they 
ought  to  take.  Our  best  wishes  are 
with  their  choice  whatever  it  be,  but 
our  anticipations  of  success  go  with 
the  Prussian  League,  and,  condition- 
ally, with  the  Parliament  of  Erfurt. 


*TH'  ADORNING  THEE  WITH  SO  MUCH  ART/ 

TRANSLATED  IK  TO  HBHDECASYLLABLE3. 


TH'  adorning  thee  with  so  much  art 
Is  but  a  barbarous  skill ; 
'T  is  but  the  poisoning  of  the  dart, 
Too  apt  before  to  kill. 

Idem  Latine  redditum. 

ARTEM,  Cynthia,  factitas  cruentam, 
Quae  nimis  cumules  decore  formam ; 
Ultro  vulnificam  satis  sagittam 
Tingis  letifero  tamen  veneno. 
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SIR  E.  B.  LYTTON  AND  MRS.  GRUNDY  * 


EVEN  as  Englishmen  feel  about 
England,  even  as  midshipmen 
about  the  navy,  so  we  feel  about  Sir 
E.  13.  Lytton.  We  like  no  one  to 
abuse  him  but  ourselves.  We  have 
long  disliked  equally  him  and  his 
enemies.  We  used  till  the  appear- 
ance of  The  C axiom  to  hate  his 
poetry,  his  philosophy,  his  history, 
his  ethics,  his  indecency,  and  his 
decency.  And  yet  we  have  long 
asserted,  and  do  now  more  than  ever 
assert  him  to  be  a  first-rate  novelist. 
Ernest  Mallravers  and  The  Caxtons 
are  perhaps  the  two  best  novels  in 
the  English  language,  however  great 
their  faults  may  be.  We  have  a 
right  to  grumble  at  both  Sir  E.  B. 
Lytton  and  his  enemies,  for  he  can 
write  novels  and  we  can't,  which 
gives  us  good  ground  for  grumbling 
at  htm;  and  next,  if  we  could,  we 
should  copy  just  those  peculiarities 
of  his  which  Mrs.  Grundy  vilifies 
most,  which  gives  us  equally  good 
ground  for  grumbling  at  her. 

She  at  least  shall  not  abuse  Sir  E. 
B.  Lytton.  She — the  '  Gamp  *  of  the 
West  end — old  gnat-straining,  camel  - 
swallowing,  fetish -worshipping,  pro- 
phet-murdering harridan  of  starch 
and  buckram  respectability,  de- 
scended by  the  father's  side  from 
the  Scribes,  the  Pharisees,  and  Ba- 
laam the  son  of  Bosor,  and  by  the 
mother  8  from  Mrs.  Nickleby  and 
Madam  Blaise !  Absolutely  we  will 
not  let  her  speak,  especially  now  that 
in  her  dotage  she  is  getting  venom- 
ous as  well  as  twaddling,  and 
strengthens  her  Billingsgate  by  a 
strong  spice  of  lying  and  slandering. 

Why,  Mrs.  Grundy,  it  is  all  your 
own  fault.  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton  would 
never  have  written  as  he  has  done, 
and  the  young  Grundys  would  never 
have  read  them  as  they  have  done, 
if  it  bad  not  been  for  you.  Who 
devoured  the  old  Minerva  -  press 
stuff,  while  she  starved  her  child- 
ren on  Miss  Edgeworth  and  the 
Elegant  Extracts*  Who?— but  if 
we  once  begin  on  the  No- Education 
question  we  shall  never  stop.  It  is 
a  ( Curtian  gulf,'  as  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton 
would  say. 

Poor  Mrs.  Grundy!  it  is  really  all 


your  own  fault  If  you  will  not 
give  your  children's  minds  proper 
food,  it  is  no  wonder  if  they  go  and 
find  improper  food  for  themselves. 
And  now  you  stand  aghast,  like  a  ben 
who  has  batched  ducklings,  cackling, 
twittering,  screeching  in  vain  as  yon 
behold  them  swimming  forth  one  by 
one  on  the  Bulwerean  Maelstrom. 
One  would  pitiy  a  mother  s  feelings — 
if  they  had  only  shewn  themselves  a 
little  sooner — if  they  had  been  ever 
employed  to  do*  anything  except 
' teach  the  young  idea  not  to  shoot.'  If 
you  had  taught  your  chicks  toyfy  they 
would  not  be  so  eager  to  swim.  But 
it  is  so  easy  to  say  *  No ' — so  easy  to 
forbid  the  young  to  read  new  books, 
just  tojsave  yourself  the  trouble  of 
examining  them  first  and  making  up 
your  mind  upon  them ! 

Oh,  Grundy,  Grundy !  wherefore 
art  thou  Grundy?  What  a  noble 
English  matron  thou  mightest  have 
been,  with  children  and  grandchil- 
dren at  thy  knee,  looking  up  to  thee 
lovingly,  trustfully,  reverently,  for 
advice,  teaching,  true  education,  the 
educing,  bringing  out,  and  develop- 
ing of  their  latent  faculties,  nascent 
aspirations,  instead  of  sneaking  about 
as  they  do  now  to  all  manner  of  for- 
bidden bookshops  in  fear  of  the  per- 
petual '  You  mustn't !'  —  conceiving 
of  a  parent's  function  as  merely  that 
of  thwarting  and  stunting — like 
wretched  snails,  never  putting  out  a 
feeler  without  expecting  it  to  be 
rapped  back  into  the  shell  again  by 
Mrs.  Grundy's  maternal  ferula. . 

Hence,  madam,  and  hence  alone  it 
is  that  your  ancient  enemy  Sir  E.  B. 
Lytton  sells  his  novels,  as  you  tear- 
fully inform  us,  for  more  than  a 
thousand  pounds  a -piece.  You  have 
created  the  demand.  You  can't 
amuse  your  children,  and  he  can. 
You  may  call  him  what  names  you 
will,  but  you  can't  deny  that  he  does 
have  more  influence  over  the  Miss 
Grundys  than  yourself,  even  though 
you  have  been  trying  for  the  last 
twenty  years  to  find  out  his  secret, 
by  snatching  each  fresh  novel  as  fast 
as  it  appeared  out  of  the  young 
ladies'  bands,  and  carrying  it  up  to 
your  boudoir,  to  lock  yourself  in 


*  The  Caxtons :   a  Family  Picture.     By  Sir  E.  B.   Lyt:on,   Bart. 
Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London.    1849. 
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and — devour  it  yourself!    Ah,  you. 
ad  hypocrite ! 

What  a  thorn  in  your  side  that 
same  Mr.  Bulwer,  now  Sir  £.  B. 
Lytton,  has  been !  Don't  yon  recol- 
lect the  first  appearance  of  Pelham  f 
How  you  read  the  book,  and  cursed 
the  book,  not  merely  because  it 
gave  a  painfully-correct  picture  of 
your  then  triumphant  fop  species, 
though  that  was  quite  sin  enough  for 
a  young  debutant  —  even  a  more 
'  painful  feature  in  Pelham  in  your 
eyes  was  the  way  in  which  that 
superfine  specimen  of  artificial  fop- 
pery was  thrown  into  rude  contact 
with  all  manner  of  thieves  and  black- 
guards, fighting  his  way  through 
them,  certainly,  en  preux  chevalier. 
This  was  in  our  eyes  by  no  means 
the  shallowest  moral  of  the  book ; 
but  Mrs.  Grundy's  nerves  could  not 
stand  it.  As  yet  no  Boz  had  arisen 
to  write  a  Pickwick  and  Oliver  Twist, 
and  shew  astonished  respectability 
how 

Close  below 
Welters  the  black  fermenting  heap  of  life, 
Whereon  our  state  is  built. 
It  was  to  Mrs.  Grundy,  all  of  it,  as 
fatly  incredible  as  it  was  horrific. 
Certainly  the  juxtaposition  of  Bond 
Street  and  St.  Giles's,  sleek  decency 
with  scoundrel  savagery,  was  a  little 
startling — almost  ludicrous.  And 
the  low  scenes  were  coarsely  sketched 
— the  butcherly  details  of  one  chap- 
ter side  by  side  with  the  essenced 
nankeydom  of  the  next  put  one 
somewhat  in  mind  of  the  unrivalled 
bathos  of  a  certain  popular  ballad  of 
the  time: 

His  throat  they  cut  from  ear  to  ear ; 
His  brains  they  battered  in ! 

His  name  was  Mr.  William  Weare ; 
He  lived  at  Lincoln's  Ion ! 

It  was  horrible!  and  Mr.  Bulwer's 
succeeding  novels  were  horrible  too. 
He  seemed  desirous  of  beating  the 
French  romanticists  on  their  own 
ground,  as  he  certainly  had  done  the 
Minerva-press  folks  on  theirs. 

After  all,  was  Mr.  Bulwer  utterly 
wrung ?  The  horrible  exists;  and 
honour  to  it. 

Yes,  honour  to  the  horrible ;  and 
to  the  man  who  has  courage  to  give 
us  a  glimpse  of  it  now  and  then.  It 
is  good  for  us  to  read  horrible  stories, 
just  as  we  look  at  monkeys,  to  see 
what  we  too  might  become;  what  we 
axe  potentially  even  now,  if  the  higher 
Power  should  desert  us.  A  late  writer 


in  this  Magazine  gave  it  as  his  opinion  • 
that  horrors  were  good  to  keep  alive 
the  minds  of  the  drudging  classes ;  we 
consider  them  on  the  whole  as  equally 
good  for  the  idle  ones.  Who  would 
wish  Oliver  Twist  unwritten,  except 
Mrs.  Grundy?  Reigns  of  terror, 
Lyons  glacikres,  Spanish  autos-da-fS 
— there  is  a  lesson  in  them  all.  They 
shew  us  what  stuff  most  of  us  are 
made  of— when  the  paint  is  rubbed 
off.  As  the  Yankee  apologist  for 
drunkenness  said,  ( There's  a  deal  of 
human  natur'  in  man.'  Honour  to 
the  man  who  will  tell  us  so.  Mr. 
Grundy  himself— money-maker  in 
ordinary  to  himself  and  family — shall 
he  '  girn '  at  cannibals  and  Dyaks  ? 
Has  not  Mr.  Carlyle  told  him  that 
he  too  is  a  'chactaw'  and  buccaneer 
of  industry  ? — that  his  grand  wigwam , 
in  Belgravia,  or  the  Manchester 
suburb,  is  hung  with  human  scalps 
just  as  much  as  any  Red-Indian 
one  ?  Had  he  been  only  born  in  the 
right  place,  and  handled  tomahawk 
instead  of  ledger,  he  too  had  been  a 
cannibal  and  physical  eater  of  men, 
and  Mrs.  Grundy — delicious  thought! 
— guiltless  of  crinoline  and  polka — 
had  squatted  over  a  wood  fire,  dry- 
ing slain  Dyaks'  heads!  There  is 
devil  enough  in  you  both  for  it,  my 
sleek  friends.  Are  you  not  too  now 
man-eaters  according  to  your  articles 
of  war  ?  Not  by  wooden  sword  and 
hole  full  of  hot  stones,  according  to 
the  sacred  traditions  of  Dyaks ;  but  by 
buying  cheap  and  selling  dear,  Ben- 
thamism, absenteeism,  New  Poor- 
laws,  and  exploitation  de  Vtndustriey 
according  to  the  sacred  traditions  of 
Mammon  ? 

Come  down  from  that  tribune, 
Thou  shameless  and  unjust ! 
as  the  immortal  Pleaceman  X  has 
it,  and  girn  no  more  at  Paul  Cliffords 
and  Lucretia  Claverings,  for  thou 
too  art  of  the  same  stuff  as  they, 
*  barring  the  pluck;'  —  that  same 
sneaking  fear  of  public  opinion,  gaol, 
hell-fire,  and  such-like,  is  all  that 
keeps  thee  respectable. 

Still  we  do  sympathize  with  Mrs. 
G.'s  horror.  When  Pelham  was  fol- 
lowed by  all  manner  of  objectionable 
seraphic  villains,  Paul  Clifford  and 
Eugene  Aram — copies,  as  we  said,  of 
the  French  romantic  school— yet 
after  all  infinitely  less  brutal  and 
more  manly,  Mrs.  Grundy  became 
frantic.  *  Vice  made  attractive !  * 
'  Villany  excused  by  the  highest  vir- 
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tues  P  Pray,  how  do  you  know,  ma- 
dam, that  they  were  virtues  in  any 
true  sense  of  the  word,  these  lofty 
aspirations  of  Eugene  Aram  and  bis 
fellow- rascals  P  The  true  answer  to 
Bulwer  would  have  been :  (  These 
fellows  are  villains  still,  for  all  their 
dreams  and  their  blague.  Aspira- 
tions after  intellect,  learning,  power, 
the  beautiful — nay,  after  holiness  it- 
self, are  just  good  for  nothing  as 
long  as  their  object  is  only  self.  Self- 
glorification  is  the  path  to  sham 
saintship,  and  to  true  rascality  also ; 
and  that,  too,  in  the  very  same  indi- 
vidual, wherever  the  passions  and 
daring  are  strong  enough,  the  intel- 
lect large  enough.  If  self  be  a  man's 
end  and  aim,  the  greatness  of  his 
powers  only  increases  his  capability 
of  devilishness.'  But  Mrs.  Grundy 
could  not  see  that ;  in  fact,  she  was 
worshipping  '  intellect  *  just  as  much 
as  Mr.  Bulwer  did: — she,  in  the 
mouths  of  her  popular  preachers — 
he,  in  his  Eugene  Arams.  And  so 
she  took  Bulwer  at  his  word,  when 
he — if  indeed  he  did— set  up  the 
learned  murderer  as  a  fallen  angel. 
Besides,  *  How/  thought  Mrs.  Grun- 
dy, *  could  a  man  believe  in  Heaven 
and  hell — have  any  spark  of  higher 
things  in  him  at  all,  and  yet  be  a 
bad  man  ?  The  fact  is,  that  the  good 
lady  believes  so  very  little  herself, 
that  it  is  quite  as  saintly  as  miracu- 
lous in  her  eyes  to  have  any  belief  at 
all.  A  man  to  know  that  he  has  an 
immortal  soul,  and  hope  to  get  to 
Heaven,  and  yet  not  be  good !  Cer- 
tainly not,  madam.  If  you  knew 
anything  of  history,  which  you  do 
not,  you  would  find  that  every  age 
and  country,  since  the  times  of  the 
Pharisees,  has  seen  the  highest  reli- 
giousness associated  with  the  lowest 
villany.  Do  you  think  the  Phari- 
sees knew  that  they  were  hypocrites 
and  scoundrels?  Not  they.  They 
were  4  righteous  in  their  own  eyes,' 
just  like  Eugene  Aram — or  Mrs. 
Grundy.  Your  brigand  with  a 
leaden  St.  Januarius  in  his  hat,  is  he 
not  most  religious  ?  Does  he  not  go 
to  confession  and  mass  ?  and  believe 
with  his  whole  heart  in  such  Chris- 
tianity as  is  taught  him,  not  without 
good  hope  of  Heaven  ?  Rush,  fresh 
from  forgery  and  murder,  prays  fer- 
vently by  his  mistress's  side.  *  The 
h3*pocrite ! '  cries  Mrs.  Grundy. 
Stuff!  Men  at  such  moments  are 
not  hypocrites,  except  to  themselves 


and  God.  The  man  was  sincere ;  he 
believed  that  he  had  a  soul  to  he 
saved ;  and  believed  in  '  the  scheme 
of  Redemption '  just  as  firmly  as  the 
best ;  and  so  he  prayed — to  get  &r 
soul  saved. 

4  What  do  you   mean,  sir  ?     Are 
you  laughing  at  Christianity  ? ' 

4  No,  madam ;  but  at  your  notion 
that  a  man  must  be  either  an  atheist 
or  perfection  —  at  the  notion  that  a 
man  is  good  and  righteous,  because, 
forsooth,  he  would  be  very  glad  to 
be  in  a  happy  place  after  death.  Is 
not  that  just  as  absurd  as  the  doe- 
trine  which  you  impute  to  Bulwer — 
that  he  considered  Eugene  Aram 
good  and  righteous  because  he  wished 
to  be  a  very  fine  fellow  before  death  ? 
The  truth  is — and  we  ought  to  thank 
Bulwer  for  having  preached  it,  how- 
ever coarsely,  confusedly — that  there 
is  an  awful  duality  in  every  man,  a 
capability  at  once  of  infinite  good 
and  evil,  according  as  its  aim  is  seiT 
or  God ;  that  the  largeness  and  power 
of  the  nature  may  increase  its  wicked- 
nest  just  as  easily  as  its  goodness. 
The  truth  is,  too,  that  no  one  is 
utterly  diabolic ;  we  are  not  talking 
4  theology,'  as  certain  anthropological 
doctrines  are  now  called,  by  a  strange 
but  most  significant  misnomer— we 
are  simply  stating  a  fact.  There 
is  honour  among  thieves.  Did 
Mrs.  Grundy  read  that  most  af- 
fecting account  of  their  conference 
with  Lord  Ashley  the  other  day  ? 
There  is  womanhood,  affection,  self- 
sacrifice,  even  in  the  most  fallen, 
Boz's  Nancy  in  Oliver  Twist  is 
real,  true ;  she  finds  her  place  or* 
God's  earth,  and  in  God's  merries* 
too,  though  not  in  Mrs.  Grundy's 
4  Christian  system.'  Bulwer  has  said 
that,  and  then  asks,  in  a  clumsy, 
passionate  way  enough,  seeing  tint 
there  was  a  lie  and  an  injustice 
somewhere,  but  not  seeing  in  what  it 
consisted  —  *  These  people,  bad  as 
they  are,  are  no  more  devils  than 
you  respectable  ones,  why  will 
you  treat  them  as  such  ?  why  will 
you  judge  the  act  merely,  never  the 
moral  sin,  which  must  be  decided  by- 
weighing  the  will,  the  motive,  the 
temptation,  the  education?  Why 
will  you  bring  the  letter  of  the  law, 
and  not  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  to> 
bear  on  these  beings?  Why  will 
you  tell  them  that  they  are  hopeless 
fiends,  and  then  curse  them  because 
they  take  you  at  your  word  ?    Why 
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not  appeal  to  the  spark  of  light,  the 
one  vein  of  human  feeling  left  in 
them  ?  Why  confirm  them  in  their 
rebellion  against  society,  embitter 
their  already  utter  misery,  by  adding 
to  it  the  sense  of  injustice  ?' 

This  is  what  Sir  £.  B.  Lytton,  we 
do  believe,  has  been  trying  to  say  all 
along — badly  enough  at  first,  and 
then,  we  think,  more  and  more  ra- 
tionally and  clearly,  through  Ernest 
MaUravers,  Night  and  Morning,  and 
Lucretia,  up  to  The  Caxtons.  He 
has  been  insulted  for  it — and  read. 
People  felt  that,  abominable  as  his 
morality  was  at  first  sight,  there  was 
more  in  it  than  could  be  answered  by 
an  execration.  He  has  been  read, 
and  we  are  glad  of  it.  If  he  had 
ended,  like  a  Sue  or  Dumas,  in  the 
mood  wherein  he  began,  even  then 
we«  should  not  have  joined  the  cry 
against  him ;  but  since  he  has  worked 
himself,  in  this  his  last  book,  out 
into  something  of  light  and  clearness, 
we  have  a  light  to  say  that  he  has 
been  all  along  fighting,  or,  at  least, 
trying  to  fight,  in  the  good  cause — the 
cause  of  the  lost  and  despised,  the 
publican  and  the  harlot — whom,  after 
all,  the  '  Son  of  Man  came  to  seek 
and  to  save '  —  a  fellow- worker  with 
Elizabeth  Fry  and  Lord  Ashley ;  in- 
ferior, as  talk  is  always  inferior  to 
deeds,  but  still  a  fellow-worker.  And 
we  believe,  from  our  own  experience, 
that  this  very  point  whereon  most 
outcry  has  been  raised  is  just  the 
one  whereon,  if  on  any,  his  writings 
.have  been  beneficial,  by  making  us 
feel  that  ethics,  if  they  are  to  be 
Christian,  must  look  not  merely  at 
the  act,  but  at  the  heart  which  lies 
below  it.  The  tone  of  all  parties  on 
such  subjects  has  undergone  a  won* 
derful  change  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton  has  had 
something  to  do  with  bringing  it 
about;  and  in  the  face  of  all  the 
Hague  and  sentimentalism,  and  cruel, 
cowardly  indulgence,  which  is  mixed 
up  with  it,  who  dare  deny  it  to  be 
a  divine  and  blessed  change  ? 

We  were  not  aware  till  we  read 
Lucretia  for  the  first  time  the  other 
day,  that  the  improvement  in  Sir  £. 
B.  Lytton'8  morality  had  been  a 
gradual  one.  We  nad  taken  for 
granted  too  hastily  from  the  yells 
of  Mrs.  Grundy's  father-confessors, 
the  reviewers,  that  Lucretia  was  the 
culminating  abomination  of  Sir  £.  B. 


Lytton's  morbidity,  and  that  he  was, 
as  they  triumphantly  intimated, 
given  over  henceforth  irrecoverably 
to  the  dominion  of  sentimentalism, 
horrors,  and  nastiness.  It  is,  indeed, 
very  difficult  to  see  what  the  man 
who  could  write  Night  and  Morning 
wanted  with  such  a  subject  as  Lu- 
cretia. It  may  have  been  the  lust  of 
book-making,  not  confined  to  Sir  E. 
B.  Lytton ;  it  may  have  been  the 
desire  of  beating  Mr.  Harrison  Ains- 
worth,  as  he  has  beaten  others,  on 
his  own  ground.  But  still  the  book 
ought  not  to  have  been  written.  It 
is  a  useless  and  unpleasing  subject,  to 
say  the  best ;  and,  indeed,  the  worst 
too.  As  for  the  model -scene,  whereat 
Mrs.  Grundy's  propriety  was  so 
scandalized,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
accidental  additions  of  porter  and  ffin, 
it  is  no  more  disgusting  than  what 
takes  place  in  the  studios  of  respect* 
able  artists.  It  was  very  disgusting, 
no  doubt ;  but  perhaps  it  may  do 
Mrs.  Grundy  good  now  and  then  to 
know  how  the  pictures  which  she 
admires  at  the  Exhibition  get  painted, 
just  as  it  may  to  know  how  the  cheap 
clothes  which  she  prides  herself  on 
buying  get  made,  and  the  cheap 
'  Society'  Bibles  which  she  distributes 
get  bound,  at  the  price — we  assert  it 
solemnly  as  a  fact— of  the  starvation 
and  prostitution  of  the  workwomen. 
Oh,  Mrs.  Grundy !  '  What  the  eye 
seeth  not,  that  the  heart  giveth  not  1' 
As  far  as  we  have  yet  heard,  truth 
never  was  very  pleasant  news. 

But  we  were,  in  spite  of  all,  sur- 
prised and  pleased  with  the  healthy 
morality  with  which  Lucretia  was 
drawn.  She  is  a  true  woman,  a 
sinful  and  accursed  woman,  but  no 
monster ;  consistent  throughout,  re- 
deemable, though  unredeemed.  Have 
we,  too,  never  met  a  fallen  angel,  or 
besotted  Titan,  once  at  least  in  our 
lives?  And  the  villain  of  Th* 
Caxtons  betokens  a  still  further  im- 

Srovement.  Vivian,  alias  Herbert 
axton,  is  a  real  son  of  Adam,  such 
as  we  here  assert  ourselves  to  have 
personally  seen  and  known  more 
than  once  or  twice  either.  Of  fierce 
passions,  strong  self-will  and  self- 
conceit,  defective  in  the  gentler  and 
more  imaginative  faculties  (a  want 
which  is  most  artistically  denoted  in 
the  description  of  his  physiognomy 
and  brain),  neglected,  ill-educated, 
cast  upon  the  worst  of  society  to 
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fight  his  way,  he  becomes  a  civilized 
savage  and  a  blackguard. 

4  What  f  cries  Mrs.  Grundy,  *  the 
old  story  out-Heroded  ?  A  villain, 
not  as  of  old,  merely  by  the  force  of 
circumstance,  but  also  by  the  de- 
velopment of  his  bumps?  Comberem 
superadded  to  Bulwerism !' 

Nay,  Grundy,  who  said  that  either 
circumstance  or  his  bumps  made  him 
a  villain  ?  Sir  £.  B.  Lytton,  what- 
ever he  may  have  said  in  old  times, 
has  certainly  said  no  such  thing  in 
The  Coxtowt.  Come,  let  us  argue  a 
little.  In  the  first  place,  even  allow- 
ing bumpology  to  be  true  (and  it  is 
not  all  raise),  that  does  not  prove 
that  the  bumps  make  the  rogue. 
The  rogue  may  just  as  well  make 
the  bumps,  my  dear  madam,  and  a 
man's  being  *  like  ape,  with  forehead 
yillanous  low,*  be  more  or  less  his 
own  fault.  Why  should  not  a  man's 
physiognomy,  as  you  would  expect  a 
spirit's  body  to  be  (if  you  ever  ex- 
pected anything  reasonable),  be  'the 
sacrament  of  his  soul,* *  the  outward 
and  visible  sign  of  the  inward  and 
spiritual  grace,'  or  dis-grace  of  his 
character?  You  yourself  confess  as 
much.  When  you  call  So-and-so  an 
*  ill-looking  fellow,'  be  looks  a  brute 
or  a  rogue,  because  he  is  one ;  and 
you  know  it — So  just  be  quiet.  Sir 
E.  B.  Lytton  has  said  no  more  than 
that,  only  he  has  said  it  openly  and 
boldly ;  while  you,  madam,  are  al- 
ways afraid  of  racing  your  own  con- 
victions, however  stubbornly  yon 
may  act  on  them  under  the  rose, 
just  because  they  are  not  rational 
convictions,  but  only  fancies  and 
prejudices,  which,  right  or  wrong, 
-will  not  stand  the  slightest  shock  of 
argument. 

Neither  is  Vivian  the  victim  of 
circumstance  any  more  than  any 
other  man,  for  whom  you,  in  those 
too  rare  softer  moments  of  yours, 
*make  allowances  because  he  has 
been  so  ill -brought  up.'  If  any  one 
calls  George  the  Fourth  hard  names, 
you  sigh  soft  extenuations.  *Ah, 
but,  you  know  he  was  a  prince,  and 
rank  has  such  temptations !  And 
so  handsome,  too!  All  the  fine 
ladies  in  England  at  his  feet — what 
could  you  expect  Y  It  is  only  a 
wonder  he  was  no  worse,  poor  dear 
man !  And  he  had  such  a  charming 
manner  —  spoke  to  me  so  sweetly 
tmce  at  a  ball!    Ah!  good-nature 


was  his  bane,' &c.  &c.  Mrs.  Gnmdy! 

Mrs.  Grundy !  to  swallow  such  a 
camel  as  that,  and  to  strain  at  saeh 
gnats  as  Bulwer's  heroes,  because 
they  too,  like  their  august  prince, 
are  '  the  victims  of  circumstance  !* 

Open  your  eyes,  my  dear  madam, 
if  you  have  any,  which  is  sometimes 
doubtful,  and  walk  anywhere  yen 
like  —  into  Almack's,  or  Moses  and 
Sons,  into  the  alleys  of  St.  Giles, 
or  a  fashionable  chnrch,  or  a  Dorses- 
shire  village,  and  then  confess,  in 
spite  of  all  your  theories  and  sys- 
tems, that  the  many  are  everywhere 
the  tools  of  circumstance,  for  good 
and  evil  —  churchmen,  fops,  thieves, 
savages  —  because  they  have  been 
born  in  that  station  of  life  and  no 
other.  If  you  bad  been  born  m 
Turkey,  Mrs.  Grundy,  you  would 
have  been  a  Mahometan,  with  one- 
fourth  of  a  husband,  instead  of  ha  vine; 
Mr.  Grundy  all  to  yourself.  It  is  a 
painful  fact,  but  there  is  no  denying 
it — the  mass  are  the  tools  of  circum- 
stance; thistle-down  on  the  breeze, 
straw  on  the  river,  their  course  is 
shaped  for  them  by  the  currents  and 
eddies  of  the  stream  of  life. 

But  only  in  proportion  as  they  are 
things,  not  men  and  women.  Man 
was  meant  to  be,  not  the  slave,  bat 
the  master  of  circumstance ;  and  in 
proportion  as  he  recovers  his  hu- 
manity, in  every  sense  of  that  great 
obsolete  word, — in  proportion  as  be 
gets  back  the  spirit  of  manliness, 
which  is  self-sacrifice,  affection,  loy- 
alty to  an  idea  beyond  himself,  so  nr 
will  he  rise  above  circumstances,  and 
mould  and  wield  them  at  his  will. 
Thus,  in  Vivian's  case,  it  is  when  he 
casts  away  the  heart  of  stone  and 
gets  back  the  heart  of  flesh — of  noble 
shame,  confest  weakness,  human  af- 
fection, an  object  beyond  himself  for 
which  to  live,  that  he  rises,  slowly 
but  steadily, — not  to  the  highest 
point,  indeed,  but  to  something  like 
a  manhood  and  a  vocation. 

Read  this  extract,  Mrs.  Grundy, 
and  say  whether  it  is  not,  in  addition 
to  its  other  excellencies,  the  faeahbiest 
word  of  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton's  vx>u  bare 
yet  read,  and  better  doctrine  than 
many  a  so-called  orthodox  ser- 
mon? 

1  And  I  need  not  ask,9  said  I,  trying 
in  Tain  to  conceal  my  indignation,  *  how 
Miss  Trevanion  received  your  monstrous 
proposition  !f 
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-   Vivian's   cheek    grew   paler,  but  lie 
made  no  reply. 

'And  if  we  had  not  arrived,  what 
would  yon  have  done  ?  Ah,  dare  yon  look 
into  the  gulf  of  infamy  you  have  escaped  ?' 
4 1  cannot  and  will  not  bear  this !'  ex- 
claimed Vivian,  starting  up.  '  I  have 
laid  my  heart  bare  before  you,  and  it  is 
omgenerous  and  unmanly  thus  to  press 
upon  its  wounds.  You  can  moralize,  you 
can  speak  coldly — but  I  — I  loved  !' 

1  And  do  you  think/  I  burst  forth, — 
'  do  you  think  that  I  did  not  love  too  ? — 
love  longer  than  you  have  done ;  better 
than  you  have  done ;  gone  through  sharper 
struggles,   darker  days,   more  sleepless 

nights  than  you  ? — and  yet ' 

Vivian  caught  hold  of  me. 
'Hush!'  he  cried:  'is  this,  indeed, 
true  ?  I  thought  you  might  have  had 
some  faint  and  fleeting  fancy  for  Miss 
Trevanion,  but  that  you  curbed  and  con- 
quered it  at  once.  Oh,  no  !  it  was  im- 
possible to  have  loved  really,  and  to  have 
surrendered  all  chance  as  you  did  ! — have 
left  the  house,  have  fled  from  her  pre- 
sence !     No,  no,  that  was  not  love !' 

4  It  wot  love  !  and  I  pray  Heaven  to 
grant  that,  one  day,  you  may  know  how 
little  your  affection  sprang  from  those 
feelings  which  make  true  love  sublime  as 
honour,  and  meek  as  is  religion !  Oh, 
cousin,  cousin,  with  those  rare  gifts  what 
you  might  have  been  !  what,  if  you  will 
pass  through  repentance  and  cling  to 
atonement ;  what,  I  dare  hope,  you  may 
yet  be  !  Talk  not  now  of  your  love ;  I 
talk  not  of  mine  !  Love  is  a  thing  gone 
from  the  lives  of  both .  Go  back  to  earlier 
thoughts,  to  heavierwrongs — your  father! 
—  that  noble  heart  which  you  have  so 
wantonly  lacerated,  that  much-enduring 
love  which  you  have  so  little  compre- 
hended !' 

Then,  with  all  the  warmth  of  emotion, 
I  hurried  on,  shewed  him  the  true  nature 
of  honour  and  of  Roland  (for  the  names  are 
one) ;  shewed  him  the  watch,  the  hope, 
the  manly  anguish  I  had  witnessed,  and 
wept  —  I,  not  his  son  —  to  see  ;  shewed 
him  the  poverty  and  privation  to  which 
the  father,  even  at  the  last,  had  con- 
demned himself,  so  that  the  son  might 
have  no  excuse  for  the  sins  that  Want 
whispers  to  the  weak.  This,  and  much 
more,  and  I  suppose  with  the  pathos  that 
belongs  to  all  earnestness,  I  enforced, 
sentence  after  sentence,  yielding  to  no 
interruption,  over-mastering  all  dissent ; 
driving  in  the  truth,  nail  after  nail,  as  it 
were,  into  the  obdurate  heart,  that  I 
constrained  and  grappled  to.  And  at 
last,  the  dark,  bitter,  cynical  nature  gave 
way,  and  the  young  man  fell  sobbing  at 
my  feet,  and  cried  aloud,  '  Spare  me, 
spare  me!  I  see  it  all  now!  Wretch 
that  I  have  been!' 


Sorely  this  is  a  noble  step  towards 
solving  the  problem  with  which  Sir 
E.  B.  Lytton  has  been  so  long  tor- 
menting himself  and  Mrs.  Grundy. 
True,  he  has  been  a  very  long  time  get- 
tine  so  far,  while  his  Bible  and  Prayer- 
book  would  have  brought  him  thither 
years  ago.  But  Mrs.  Grundy  is  in 
no  condition  to  throw  stones  at  htm 
for  not  understanding  his  Prayer- 
book.  She  has  bad  it  in  her  hands 
all  her  life, — at  least,  the  footman 
has  carried  it  to  church  behind  her 
twice  a-Sunday ;  and  yet — what  with 
her  old  Poor-law,  new  Poor-law, 
Condition  -  of- the- Labouring  -Classes 
question,  Sanitary  tin- reform,  Evan- 
gelical and  Puseyite  fisty- cuffings, 
the '  Free-will  versus  Necessity '  ques- 
tion only  settling  itself  by  the  young 
generation  escaping  from  the  tumult 
into  Pantheism,  Pot- theism,  and 
Atheism,  leaving  their  parents  to 
fight  out  the  old  squabbles  of  Ortho- 
doxy—ob,  Mrs.  Grundy,  what  have 
you,  too,  been  about,  that  the  Prayer- 
book  could  teach  you  no  better  ? 

Not  that  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton  even 
now  has  triumphed  altogether.  He 
is  not  yet  at  the  root  of  the  matter. 
If  he  had  been,  he  would  have  raised 
poor  Vivian  at  last  to  something 
higher  than  the  mere  feeling  of  family 
honour  and  military  ambition.  He 
points,  indeed,  to  a  higher  path  for 
him,  but  cannot  take  his  man  along 
the  road.  Perhaps,  though,  he  was 
right.  As  for  the  fact  that  men  do 
reform  sometimes  without  religion,  a 
fact  it  is,  however  disagreeable  to 
Mrs.  Grundy ;  and,  perhaps,  Sir  E. 
B.  Lytton  was  as  right  in  keeping 
such  a  character  as  Vivian's  clear  of 
religion,  as  he  was  in  bringing  his 
far  larger-minded  and  more  human- 
hearted  father  under  its  consoling 
and  strengthening  influence.  What 
scope  for  even  the  higher  capabilities 
of  such  a  soul  as  Vivian's  is  there  in 
the  present  vulgar  form,  or  rather 
deformity,  of  Christianity,  accord- 
ing to  Mrs.  Grundy — effeminate, — 
commercial,  selfish  as  it  is,  holding 
in  horror  and  dread  anything  like 
daring  self-sacrifice,  passionate  en- 
thusiasm (except  in  pulpit- rant),— 
anything,  in  short,  which  shames  its 
own  respectable,  lukewarm  use  and 
wont?  Vivian's  passionate  repent- 
ance—  his  harsh  spirit,  recoiling 
on  itself  in  self-punishment,  might 
have  made  him  a  Puseyite,  perhaps 
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a  Romanist— a  superstitious,  ferocious 
ascetic ; — at  best  it  might  have  made 
him  a  daring  missionary.  But  where 
was  the  gentleness,  the  all-embracing 
sympathy,  which  the  missionary 
should  have?  After  all,  could  Sir 
£.  B.  Lytton  have  done  better  than 
to  send  him  to  India,  and  get  him 
killed  like  a  valiant  soldier?  One 
meets  innumerable  people  just  as 
puzzling ;  one  cannot  see  what  could 
be  made  out  of  them  at  this  stage  of 
the  business.  After  all,  there  were 
some  hundreds  of  thousands  killed  in 
the  late  war ;  perhaps  some  of  them, 
too,  had  other  capabilities  than  that 
universal  one  of  serving  as  food  for 

Eowder.  Vivian,  even  if  Sir  E.  B. 
ivtton  could  have  done  more  with 
him,  is  but  one  fresh  item  on  a  very^ 
very  long  list  of  •  might-have-beens/ 
And  therein,  too,  a  faithful  leaf  out 
of  the  book  of  society. 

There— we  have  said  our  say  about 
the  'virtuous  villain*  question,  and 
heartily  glad  we  are  that  it  is  over. 
Now  for  ITie  Caxtons  as  a  whole. 

To  our  astonishment,  as  well  as 
that  of  Mrs.  Grundy,  it  is,  in  one 
word,  healthy.  Healthy  from  the 
first  page  to  the  last.  There  is  still 
a  little  of  the  old  leaven,  pedantry 
and  philosopha8try.  But  it  is  a 
charming  book,  in  spite  of  that ;  and 
Mrs.  Grundy  ought  to  rise  up  at  the 
end  of  the  third  volume  a  wiser,  if 
not  a  sadder  woman.  Sadder,  in- 
deed, by  the  bye,  she  cannot  be  than 
she  is  already ;  for  what  with  '  per- 
nicious innovations,'  'decay  of  na- 
tional bulwarks,'  *  spread  of  Popery,' 
4  Carlyleism,'  *  Pantheism,'  '  Pusey- 
ism,' '  Chartism,'  ( Communism,'  and 
a  host  of  other  dreadful  imps  of 
'isms,'  who  haunt  her  dreams,  the 
good  lady  has  been  in  weeping  hyste- 
rics for  the  last  dozen  years,  and 
expects  the  end  of  the  world — always 
the  day  after  to-morrow.  Courage, 
Mrs.  firundy!  dry  your  eyes,  and 
take  a  lesson  from  darling,  delicious 
little  Mrs.  Caxton,  one  of  the  sweet- 
est women  we  have  seen — in  print, 
that  is,  for  this  '  month  of  Sundays.' 
And,  thank  God!  there  are  dozens 
like  her  in  real  flesh  and  blood, 
though  Mrs.  Grundy  does  think  so- 
ciety is  all  going  to  the  devil. 

Certainly,  whatever  Sir  E.  B.  Lyt- 
ton cannot  do,  he  can  draw  women. 
Alice  0  Wah !'  shrieks  Mrs.  Grundy) 
—  yes,    madam,   Alice    in    Ernest 


Makraver*  is,  as  we  were  going  to 
say,  as  exquisite  a  woman  as  any  man 
has  drawn  since  Shakspeare, — a  *«-«>» 
It  £u  in  English  fiction.  Lucretia 
Clavering,  too,  let  Mrs.  Grundy 
shriek  again  as  she  will,  is  true  wo- 
man still, — nature,  just  as  the  boa 
and  the  volcano  are  nature,  and  pos- 
sibly might  be  turned  to  some  use — 
if  one  but  knew  how.  Mrs.  Caxton's 
perfection,  at  least,  Grundy  herself 
will  not  dare  to  deny ;  will  not  be 
able  to  avoid,  any  more  than  we  our- 
selves were,  suspicious  flourishes  of  a 
dampish  pocket-handkerchief,  alter- 
nating with  unseemly  explosions  of 
cachinnation,  several  times  during 
the  first  fifty  pages.  One  does  hope 
there  is  a  good  cry  and  a  good  laugh 
left  in  her  still,  in  spite  of  all  her 
sins.  Hear  a  little,  my  dear  madam, 
— though  this  passage,  by  the  bye,  is 
rather  didactic  than  comic.  Pisis- 
tratus,  the  young  hero,  has  pushed 
his  mother's  favourite  flower-pot  out 
of  the  window  in  mischief,  and  told 
the  truth  about  it : — 

From  that  time  I  first  date  the  hour 
when  I  felt  that  I  loved  my  father,  and 
knew  that  he  loved  me ;  from  that  time, 
too,  he  began  to  convene  with  me.  He 
would  no  longer,  if  he  met  me  in  the 
garden,  pass  by  with  a  smile  and  nod ; 
he  would  stop,  put  his  book  in  his  pocket 
and  though  his  talk  was  often  above  my 
comprehension,  still  somehow  I  felt  hap- 
pier and  better,  and  less  of  an  infant, 
when  I  thought  over  it  and  tried  to 
puzzle  out  the  meaning ;  for  he  had  a 
way  of  suggesting,  not  teaching ;  putting 
things  into  my  head,  and  then  leaving 
them  to  work  out  their  own  problems. 
I  remember  a  special  instance  with  re- 
spect to  that  same  flower-pot  and  gera- 
nium. Mr.  Squills,  who  was  a  bachelor, 
and  well  to  do  in  the  world,  often  made 
me  little  presents.  Not  long  after  the 
event  I  have  narrated,  he  gave  me  one 
far  exceeding  in  value  those  usually  be- 
stowed on  children:  it  was  a  beautiful 
large  domino-box  in  cut  ivory,  painted 
and  gilt.  This  domino-box  was  my  de- 
light. I  was  never  weary  of  playing  at 
dominoes  with  Mrs.  Primmins,  and  I 
slept  with  the  box  under  my  pillow. 

'  Ah,'  said  my  father,  one  day  when  he 
found  me  ranging  the  ivory  parallelo- 
grams in  the  parlour, — *  ah,  you  like  that 
better  than  all  your  playthings,  eh  ?' 

'  Oh,  yes,  papa.' 

*  You  would  be  very  sorry  if  your 
mamma  was  to  throw  that  box  out  of  the 
window,  and  break  it  for  fun?'  I  looked 
beseechingly  at  my  father  and  made  no 
answer. 
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4  But,  perhaps,  70a  would  be  very  glad,' 
he  resumed,  'if  suddenly  one  of  those 
good  fairies  you  read  of  could  change  the 
domino-box  into  a  beautiful  geranium,  in 
a  beautiful  blue-and -white  flower-pot,  and, 
that  you  could  have  all  the  pleasure  of  put- 
ting it  on  your  mamma's  window-sill  ?' 

'  Indeed  I  would  !'  said  I,  half  crying. 

4 My  dear  boy,  I  believe  you:  but 
good  wishes  don't  mend  bad  actions; 
good  actions  mend  bad  actions.' 

So  saying,  he  shut  the  door  and  went 
out.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  puzzled  I 
was  to  make  out  what  my  father  meant 
by  his  aphorism.  But  I  know  that  I 
played  at  dominoes  no  more  that  day. 
The  next  morning  my  father  found  me 
seated  by  myself,  under  a  tree  in  the 
garden ;  he  paused  and  looked  at  me  with 
his  grave  bright  eyes  very  steadily. 

4  My  boy,'  said  he,/ 1  am  going  to 

walk  to  (a  town  about  two  miles 

off),  will  you  come  ?  and,  by  the  bye, 
fetch  your  domino-box  :  I  should  like  to 
shew  it  to  a  person  there'.' 

I  ran  in  for  the  box,  and,  not  a  little 
proud  of  walking  with  my  father  upon  the 
high-road,  we  set  out. 

4  Papa,'  said  I  by  the  way,  4  there  are 
no  fairies  now.' 

4  What  then,  my  child  ?' 

'  Why,  how  then  can  my  domino-box 
be  changed  into  a  geranium  and  a  blue- 
and- white  flower-pot  ?' 

4  My  dear,'  said  my  father,  leaning  his 
hand  on  my  shoulder,  4  every  body  who 
is  in  earnest  to  be  good,  carries  two  fairies 
about  with  him ;  one  here,'  and  he  touched 
my  heart ;  'and  one  here,'  and  he  touched 
my  forehead. 

4 1  don't  understand,  papa.' 

4 1  can  wait  till  you  do,  Pisistratus. 
What  a  name!' 

My  father  stopped  at  a  nursery  gar- 
dener's, and,  after  looking  over  the 
flowers,  paused  before  a  large  double 
geranium. 

4  Ah,  this  is  finer  than  that  which  your 
mamma  was  so  fond  of.  What  is  the 
cost,  sir  ?' 

4  Only  7*.  W.,'  said  the  gardener. 

My  father  buttoned  up  his  pocket. 

4 1  can't  afford  it  to-day,'  said  he, 
gently,  and  we  walked  out. 

On  entering  the  town,  we  stopped 
again  at  a  china- warehouse. 

4  Have  you  a  flower-pot  like  that  I 
bought  some  months  ago  ?  Ah,  here  is 
one  marked  3*.  6«f.  Yes,  that  is  the 
price.  Well,  when  your  mamma's  birth- 
day comes  again,  we  must  buy  her  an- 
other. That  is  some  months  to  wait. 
And  we  can  wait,  Master  Sisty.  For 
truth,  that  blooms  all  the  year  round,  is 
better  than  a  poor  geranium ;  and  a  word 
that  is  never  broken  is  better  than  a 
piece  of  delf.' 


My  head,  which  had  drooped  before, 
rose  again ;  but  the  rush  of  joy  at  my 
heart  almost  stifled  me. 

4 1  have  called  to  pay  your  little  bill/ 
said  my  father,  entering  the  shop  of  one 
of  those  fancy  stationers  common  in 
country  towns,  and  who  sell  all  kinds  of 
pretty  toys  and  nicknacks ;  '  and,  by  the 
way,'  he  added,  as  the  smiling  shopman 
looked  over  his  books  for  the  entry,  '  I 
think  my  little  boy  here  can  shew  you 
a  much  handsomer  specimen  of  French 
workmanship  than  that  workbox  which 
you  enticed  Mrs.  Caxton  into  raffling  for 
last  winter.  Shew  your  domino-box,  my 
dear.' 

I  produced  my  treasure,  and  the  shop- 
man was  liberal  in  his  commendations, 
4  It  is  always  well,  my  boy,  to  know  what 
a  thing  is  worth,  in  case  one  wishes  to 
part  with  it.  If  my  young  gentleman 
gets  tired  of  his  plaything,  what  will  you 
give  him  for  it  ?' 

4  Why,  sir,'  said  the  shopman,  '  I  fear 
we  could  not  afford  to  give  more  than 
eighteen  shillings  for  it,  unless  the  young 
gentleman  took  some  of  these  pretty  things 
in  exchange.' 

4  Eighteen  shillings  !'  said  my  father. 
*  You  would  give  thai  ?  Well,  my  boy, 
whenever  you  do  grow  tired  of  your  box, 
you  have  my  leave  to  sell  it.' 

My  father  paid  his  bill  and  went  out. 
I  lingered  behind  a  few  moments,  and 
joined  him  at  the  end  of  the  street. 

'Papa,  papa!'  I  cried,  clapping  my 
hands,  '  we  can  buy  the  geranium  —  we 
can  buy  the  flower-pot,'  and  I  pulled  a 
handful  of  silver  from  my  pockets. 

4  Did  I  not  say  right  ?'  said  my  father, 
passing  his  handkerchief  over  his  eyes. 
4  You  have  found  the  two  fairies !' 

Oh,  how  proud,  how  overjoyed  I  was 
when,  after  placing  vase  and  flower  on 
the  window-sill,  I  plucked  my  mother  by 
the  gown,  and  made  her  follow  me  to  the 
spot. 

4  It  is  his  doing  and  his  money  !'  said 
my  father ;  '  good  actions  have  mended 
the  bad.' 

'What!'  cried  my  mother,  when  she 
had  learned  all,  *  and  your  poor  domino- 
box  that  you  were  so  fond  of !  We  will 
go  back  to-morrow  and  buy  it  back,  if  it 
costs  us  double.' 

4  Shall  we  buy  it  back,  Pisistratus  ?' 
asked  my  father. 

4  Oh,  no,  no,  no  !  it  would  spoil  all !' 
I  cried,  burying  my  face  on  my  father's 
breast. 

4  My  wife,'  said  my  father,  solemnly, 
4  this  is  my  first  lesson  to  our  child,  the 
sanctity  and  the  happiness  of  self-sacrifice; 
undo  not  what  it  should  teach  to  his 
dying  day.' 

And  this  is  the  history  of  the  broken 
flower-pot. — Vol.  i.  p.  28. 
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*Ah!'  says  Mrs.  Grundy,  *so 
that's  the  part  you  admire  ?  A  bare- 
faced imitation  of  Sterne,  with  a 
dash  of  Rousseau's  JSmUe!*  (It  is 
wonderful,  by  the  bye,  how  the  old 
lady,  when  she  gets  vituperative, 
confesses  to  having  read  all  manner 
of  objectionable  books,  which  she 
usually  proscribes  throughout  Christ- 
endom.) 4I  read  all  that;  and  it's 
Tristram  Shandy  over  again.-  Mr. 
Caxton  is  Mr.  Shandy;  Uncle  Ro- 
land, Uncle  Toby ;  Squills  is  Slop ; 
Primmins  is  Susanna;  the  story  of 
Pisistratus's  naming  copied  all  but 
word  for  word.  I  really  got  quite 
frightened,  and  thought  we  were 
going  to  have  the  window-scene 
next.*  So  you  had,  my  dear  madam. 
You  seem  to  recollect  Sterne's.  We 
have  just  given  you  Sir  E.  B.  Lyt- 
ton's,  or  the  outcome  of  it— rather 
an  improvement,  as  we  take  it,  even 
according  to  Grundean  canons. 

Besides,  madam,  do  you  suppose 
that  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton  did  not  know 
that  he  was  imitating :  and  that  you, 
or  at  least  your  father-confessors, 
the  reviewers,  would  know  it  too? 
And  do  you  suppose  he  meant  no- 
thing by  imitating  Sterne?  What 
he  meant  we  cannot  tell,  and  do  not 
greatly  care,  having  several  other 
more  important  matters  to  get  set- 
tled. But  we  do  think  that  an  imi- 
tation is  justifiable,  exactly  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  barefaced.  Who 
complains  of '  The  Doctor '  for  borrow- 
ing from  Rabelais  ?  He  takes  care 
to  let  you  know  his  lender,  and  so 
does  Sir  £.  B.  L.  If  he  had  stolen 
from  Sterne,  as  Sterne  is  said  to 
have  stolen  from  Montaigne — as 
everybody  who  dared  for  three  hun- 
dred years  has  been  stealing  from 
Rabelais,  just  because  the  poor  dear 
physician  was  •  under  a  cloud*  for 
loose  conduct,  and  therefore  they 
fancied  that  they  should  not  be 
found  out,  why  then  he  would  have 
been  a  rogue,  as  Sterne  and  others 
are.  But  when,  for  instance,  he  was 
writing  that  pretty  scene  between 
Fisistratus  and  the  Savoyard  among 
the  graves,  he  intended  you  to  see 
that  he  could  out- write-  the  Senti- 
mental Journey,  as  he  has  done. 
Surely,  if  a  man  may  write  ludicrous 
parodies,  which  are  worse  than  their 


antitypes,    why   not   serious    ones, 
which  are  better? 

We  don't  deny  that  we  have  our 
own  private  protest  to  put  in  against 
this  imitation  of  Sterne ;  bnt  as  we 
said  at  the  beginning  of  our  review, 
if  we  grumble,  Mrs  Grundy  shan't. 
We  ourselves  cannot  help  thinking, 
that  while  Sir  £.  B.  L.  was  copying 
Sterne,  he  should  not  have  copied 
him  in  the  character  of  Mr.  Caxton. 
Whether  there  were  such  men  in 
Sterne's  time  or  not,  there  are  none 
such  now  in  England.  Mr.  C.  is 
certainly  a  far  higher  type  of  man 
than  Mr.  Shandy, — a  wise,  noble- 
hearted  gentleman,  quiet  and  strong, 
loveable  and  admirable,  profitable 
for  these  or  any  times.  But — but — 
'Nan  extol9 — 'Aim  est  isttcentusj  as 
Mr.  Lively  says,  in  somewhat  Bul- 
werean  Latin.  If  ever  he  inhabited 
England,  he  has  become  extinct, 
and  retreated,  like  the  spoonbill, 
to  the  interior  of  Germany.  We 
do  not  breed  pedants,  or  scholars 
either.  Mr.  Caxton  is  bond  fide  a 
German  ideal,  even  to  his  con- 
templative placidity  —  not  an  Eng- 
lish one  at  all.  Such  men,  we 
hear,  do  exist,  and  very  noble  speci- 
mens of  them  too,  across  the  Rhine. 
They  have  time  to  become  book- eaters 
— they  were  forced  to  become  such. 
Till  the  last  year  Germany  offered 
no  field  in  political  or  practical  life. 
Learning  was  the  German's  pis  otter 
in  youth,  his  idol  in  old  age.  We 
m  England  have  no  notion  what  a 
learned  man  is.  It  was  but  the 
other  day,  in  three*  little  tracts  on 
Ethnology,  read  before  the  British 
Association,  we  found  evidences  of 
research  and  thought,  such  as  we 
would  challenge  any  dozen  English- 
men to  equal,  on  subjects  of  which 
we  English  know  next  to  nothing: 
and  of  these  three  little  gems  of 
wisdom,  one  was  written  by  the 
Prussian  ambassador,  with  the  cares 
of  Europe  on  his  shoulders ;  and  the 
other  two,  if  we  understand  rightly, 
by  men  under  thirty  years  of  age. 
We  felt  '  very  small  *  after  the 
perusal  of  that  pamphlet;  and  we 
recommend  it  to  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton, 
if  he  wishes  to  produce  on  himself 
the  same  wholesome  sensation.  Not 
that  we  Englishmen  need  be  so  un- 


*  Three  Linguistic  Dissertations.    By  Chcraficr  Bunsen,  Br.  C.  Meyer,  and 
Dr.  Max.  Muller.     1848.    Taylor,  Fleet  Street. 
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speakably  learned;  we  have  to  do, 
rather  than  to  read.  Our  best 
scholars,  such  as  they  are,  vanish 
into  the  bar,  the  senate,  or  the  mi- 
nistry; and  from  amid  the  turmoil 
of  active  life  look  back  on  *  the 
crooked  letters*  as  the  preludia  of 
their  callow  youth,  to  be  classed  in 
the  same  category  with  pocket- 
money  and  boat-races.  The  only 
thing  on  which  Englishmen  ever 
become  pedants  is  physical  science ; 
and  we  will  venture  to  say,  that  if 
Mr.  Caxton  had  possessed  a  shell  of 
substantial  English  flesh  and  blood, 
he  would  have  been  bothering  his 
head,  not  with  Procopius  and  Poly- 
anus,  but  with  Cuvier  and  Lyell, 
Owen  and  Faraday ;  he  would  have 
blown  himself  up  twice  a-week  with 
his  own  retorts;  driven  Primmins 
dvspeptic  with  fiendish  smells;  ear- 
ned galvanie  wires  through  his 
bedroom,  like  Mr.  Crosse,  to  the 
perpetual  terror  of  Mrs.  Caxton; 
known  the  taste  of  every  inch  of 
soil  for  miles  round,  like  the  Dean 
of  Westminster ;  and  earned  the  re- 
putation of  a  wizard  from  the  coun- 
try-people. As  he  stands,  he  is  an 
exotic — a  clothes-horse,  we  are  afraid, 
whereon  Sir  E.  B.  L.  may  display 
certain  rags  of  his  own  learning. 

Rags  ?  That  is  a  hard  word.  But 
h  was  not  used  merely  for  the  sake 
of  carrying  out  the  figure.  In  the 
first  place,  we  hope,  and  are  bound 
to  believe,  that  the  learning  of  The 
Caxtons  are  only  the  rags  of  Sir 
E.  B.  Lytton*s  reading — mere  shreds 
and  tatters,  road -sides  and  waste- 
corners,  compared  with  the  vast  con- 
tinuous fields  of  science  and  history 
which  lie  still  behind  in  his  intel- 
lectual manors : — that  is  compliment- 
ary enough,  we  hope  ?  In  the  next 
place,  there  is  something  ragged,  in 
a  less  complimentary  sense,  about 
The  Caxton  quotations.  "He  has 
been  at  the  feast  of  learning,  and 
brought  away  the  scraps.*  Doubtless 
Sir  E.  B.  L.  has  read  extensively, 
and  digested  more  and  less ;  of  which 
latter  process  there  are  more  hopeful 
symptoms  in  the  present  novel  than 
in  any  former  one,  though  Night 
and  Morning,  certainly,  shewed  signs 
of  greater  •  eupepsia.'  But  in 
Harold,  on  the  contrary,  one  of 
the  very  latest,  the  indigestion  was 
truly  piteous.  The  author  had,  by 
his  own  confession  in  the  preface,  been 


overgorging  himself  with  Anglo- 
Saxon  at  some  hospitable  country* 
house ;  and  then,  without  giving  the 
crude  elements  time  to  get  elimin- 
ated, or  assimilated,  or  anything 
else,  but  mechanically  bolted  down, 
Harold  was  forthwith  written  off, 
and  the  Anglo-Saxon  'egested,*  just 
as  it  had  been  swallowed,  wighs,  and 
thegns,  and  weregelds,  and  mancuses, 
and  all,  very  much  as  the  bird  of 
Minerva  casts  sparrows*  bones  and 
field-mice*  fur.  There  is  one  com- 
fort, Sir  E.  B.  L.  must  have  felt  *  so 
much  better  after  it  1*  And  yet  the 
Anglo-Saxon  scholars  say  the  book 
is  full  of  mistakes !  So  many  hard 
words— and  yet  not  right  after  all ! 
Was  it  remorse  for  that  frightful 
intellectual  crapula  which  first  in- 
spired Sir  E.  B.  L.  with  the  notion 
of  making  The  Caxtons'  moral  turn 
on  the  dangers  of  impatience  f 

Yet  of  Harold^  now  that  we  are 
on  it,  we  will  say,  that  it  was  tho- 
roughly worth  reading.  With  more 
thought,  and  less  haste,  it  might 
have  been  made  a  very  valuable 
historical  novel.  Even  in  its  present 
crude  state,  it  gives  a  better  account 
of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  Nor- 
man Conquest  than  any  book  we 
know — a  brilliant  dramatic  picture 
of  the  way  in  which  the  sluggish 
property-worshipping  Anglo-Saxon 
race  was  gradually  exploits  by  the 
crafty  and  (strange  as  the  assertion 
may  appear)  more  democratic  Norse- 
man. We  recommend  the  book 
honestly  to  all  light  readers,  as  a  plea* 
sant  and  lively  page  out  of  the  philo- 
sophy of  history,  warning  them  at  the 
same  time,  that  we  consider  it  just  the 
nastiest  of  all  Sir  E.  B.  L.*s  books. 

But  we  must  return  to  learning 
and  The  Caxtons,  especially  as  the 
Grundean  taste  by  no  means  sym- 
pathizes in  our  disgust. 

It  is  painful  to  have  to  say  it,  but  we 
do  not  altogether  share  in  that  lady's 
admiration  of  Mr.  Caxton's  erudi- 
tion. In  the  first  place,  he  quotes 
suspiciously  often  from  the  same 
books  as  Mr.  Shandy,  and  suspi- 
ciously often,  too,  from  the  same 
books  as  the  author  of  The  Anatomy 
df  Melancholy.  No  doubt  Sir  E.  B.  L. 
has  as  good  a  right  to  the  said  books 
as  either  of  those  worthies;  and  no 
doubt  also,  he  has  read  a  great  many 
books  beside  Sterne  and  Burton,  and 
meditated  on  them  also,  not  alto- 
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gether  carelessly.  We  see  traces  of 
Jean  Paul  among  other  writers  in 
The  Caxtons;  one  passage  especially, 
in  the  first  volume,  was  ouite  wor- 
thy of  a  place  among  the  lighter 
fancies  of  Levana. 

But  alas  I  as  his  school  increased  in 
numbers,  he  had  proportionately  re- 
canted these  honourable  and  anti -birchen 
ideas.  He  had  reluctantly,  perhaps— 
honestly,  no  doubt,  but  with  full  deter- 
mination— come  to  the  conclusion,  that 
there  are  secret  springs  which  can  only 
be  detected  by  the  twigs  of  the  divining 
rod;  and  having  discovered  with  what 
comparative  ease  the  whole  mechanism 
of  his  little  government  could  be  carried 
on  by  admission  of  the  birch-regulator, 
so,  as  he  grew  richer,  and  lazier,  and 
fatter,  the  Philhellenic  Institute  spun 
along  as  glibly  as  a  top  kept  in  viva- 
cious movement  by  the  perpetual  appli- 
cation of  the  lash. — Vol.  i.  p.  49. 

There  is  no  doubt,  as  we  said  be- 
fore, that  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton  is  an 
extensive  reader,  and  a  vigorous  and 
comprehensive  thinker.  But  yet  we 
do  not  like  the  general  style  of  his 
quotations :  they  are  dragged  in 
ostentatiously,  in  great  lumps  and 
patches — too  like  the  quotations  in 
The  Doctor ;  and  what  was  allowable 
in  a  serio-comic  cento  like  that  book, 
is  by  no  means  so  in  a  regularly 
plotted  novel  like  The  Caxtons.  The 
erudition  of  the  true  scholar  is  assi- 
milated to  himself;  it  saturates,  as  it 
were,  all  his  utterances,  not  merely 
running  through  them  here  and 
there  as  veins  of  ore  through  rock, 
but  like  some  chemically  combined 
element,  omnipresent  yet  invisible, 
only  to  be  detected  by  analysis.  The 
most  learned  man  will,  after  all,  be 
the  simplest  writer.  He  will  make 
his  reader  feel  the  power,  not  see 
the  glitter  of  his  treasures. 

How  different  the  learning  of 
Richter ! — in  many  of  whose  works, 
page  after  page,  you  shall  hardly 
find  a  sentence  which  does  not  give 
proof  of  his  enormous  information, 
colouring  every  thought  at  the  bid- 
ding of  a  fancy  unequalled,  perhaps, 
in  analogic  and  suggestive  fertility, 
except  by  Shakspeare  and  Rabelais. 
Why  any  man  should  imitate  Sterne's 
method  of  quoting,  while  Rabelais 
and  Jean  Paul  exist,  we  cannot  con- 
ceive: it  is  deliberately  to  give  up 
the  higher  model  for  the  lower  one. 

But  it  is  still  more  puzzling — and 
really  the  author,  if  he  be  guiltless. 


should  justify  himself  in  a  fresh  edi- 
tion— to  find,  if  not  mis-quotations, 
still  mis-spellings  manifold  of  classic 
words.  We  take  the  correctness  of 
his  quotations  for  granted.  We 
really  have  no  time  to  verify  ex- 
tracts from  Dummkopfius  de  Caudis 
Porcorum ;  we  never  saw  Cardan,  or 
wish  to  do  so.  But  in  the  matter  of 
spelling,  if  a  man  quotes  Latin  and 
Greek,  let  him  quote  it  right,  in  the 
name  of  all  reason.  The  benighted 
printer  may  be  at  fault — we  have  a 
nope  that  such  is  the  case,  because  we 
found  *  Ceprinidians'  spelt  rightly 
in  another  place, '  Cyprinidians ;'  but 
the  word  is  Cypnnidse;  and  how 
*  idians'  can  be  got  out  of  ( ids,*  we 
do  not  see — ( idasans,'  we  should  have 
written  *  in  the  schools ;'  but  that  was 
a  long  time  ago,  and  we  may  be 
wrong.  Surely,  too,  the  correction 
of  proofs  is  a  thing  not  impossible 
for  Sir  E.  B.  L.  Why,  then,  does 
Mr.  Caxton  commit  two  barbarisms 
in  one  unnecessary  scrap  of  Greek? 

—  in    xtu   kr$p*«$*yu*  !      Who    eVCT 

heard  of  *n  ?  We  actually,  unable 
to  believe  that  an  absolute  bar- 
barism could  have  been  commit- 
ted, hunted  Liddell  and  Scott  in 
hopes  of  finding  the  word  after  all ; 
but  no,  non  est  ibi>  as  Sir  £.  B.  L- 
might  say,  for  'tis  n't  there.  And 
againpn  Lucretia,  Maxima  reverential 
debet  (debetur,  we  opine)  Uberis!  A 
misprint?  Why,  a  scholar  ought  to 
have  seen  such  a  monster  a  mile  on^ 
through  the  back  of  the  page,  as  he 
ought  also  to  have  seen  a  certain 
abomination  which  we  found  in 
Lucretia  (if  we  recollect  rightly)  the 
other  day,  i  omphalos  gaice  f — gaits  t 

faiax,  gasy  gees,  geese,  if  you  will, 
ir  E.  B.  C,  but  never  that  bar- 
barous Greek-Latin  hybrid !  Why* 
too,  are  we  to  hear  that  Vivian 
had  *  of  imagination  not  a  scintilla  f 
'A  spark  of  imagination,*  is  good 
novel-English  enough.  Is  scintilla 
to  mean  anything  but  that?  If  so, 
we  ought  to  have  had  news  thereof; 
as  it  is,  the  reader  is  left  to  suppose 
that  the  metaphor  is  one  originally 
borrowed  from  the  Latin— which  it  is 
not.  '  A  spark  of  rebellion,'  '  wrath,' 
and  such-like,  is  a  classic  expression, 
the  root -idea  of  something  which 
will  kindle  a  fire,  being  carefully 

§  reserved;   but  conceive  Cicero  in- 
ulging  in  such  slip-slop  as  '  a  spark 
of  imagination  V 
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And  all  this  ostentation  of  Ques- 
tionable classics  and  second-hand 
Shandeeism  is  utterly  unnecessary. 
The  book  gains  nothing  by  it.  The 
second  and  third  volumes,  as  Sir  £. 
B.  L.  condescends  to  become  himself 
once  more,  and  write  as  he  only 
can  write,  are  excellent.  Here  and 
there  still  linger  classical  analogies 
and  similes,  generally  hackneyed, 
often  far-fetched,  dragged  in  where 
Thackeray  or  Dickens  would  have 
had  a  dozen  better  ones  drawn  from 
modern  sources.  Why  will  men  try 
to  be  what  they  are  not  ?  Why  will 
not  Sir  £.  B.  L».  content  himself  with 
weaving  the  most  charming  plots  in 
the  most  charming  English ;  rather 
too  sugary  now  and  then,  but  still 
charming,  with  a  perpetual  variety 
of  incident,  motive,  character,  know- 
ledge of  society  and  men,  which  never 
allows  the  attention  to  flag  a  moment  ? 
Why  will  he  not  be  content  to  do 
that,  instead  of  trying  to  be  what  he 
never  will  be,  a  great  scholar,  much 
less  a  great  philosopher  ? 

Oh,  wad  some  power  the  gift  but  gie  us 
To  see  ourselves  as  ithers  see  us ! 

And  yet  we  live  in  glass-houses, 
Mrs.  Grundy:  we  must  throw  no 
stones.  What  more  common  than 
to  see  men  throwing  away  the  powers 
they  have  in  the  vain  attempt  to 
shine  where  they  were  never  meant 
to  shine  ? 

Trouver  son  mttier  is  the  arch  pro- 
blem, after  all. 

Uncle  Koland  is  a  noble  charac- 
ter; the  impersonation  of  the  old 
idea  of  family  honour.  The  same 
idea  is  the  ruling  one  of  Sir  Miles  St. 
John  in  Lucretia,  and  a  wonderful 
living  sketch  he  is.  But  Koland 
rises  higher  than  Sir  Miles.  He  is 
not  the  mere  Conservatist ;  he  is  wil- 
ling to  go  a- head ;  to  earn,  as  well  as 
to  preserve,  honour  for  his  race, 
though  he  sees  no  higher  means  of 
doing  it  than  the  sword.  He  is,  as 
he  should  be,  a  man  of  the  last  gene- 
ration; Pisistratus,  a  man  of  the 
present.  The  age  of  the  sword  is  not 
past,  let  Mr.  Cobden  say  what  he 
will.  But  men  are  learning  that  the 
triumphs  of  the  producer  are  nobler 
than  those  of  the  destroyer,  or 
even  the  conservator.  So  it  should 
be.  We  honour  the  true  pride  of 
family,  the  sense  of  a  debt  owed  to 
*  the  good  old  name,'  as  much  as  Mrs. 


Grundy  herself.  We  will  say, c  Woe 
to  the  man  who  is  not  ashamed  to  be 
less  than  his  ancestors!'  But  we 
will  not  make  our  canon  of  all 
right  and  wrong ;  *  What  would 
mv  poor  dear  grandfather  have 
said  to  such  things?'  Oh,  carnal- 
minded  Grundy !  the  question  is  not 
what  he  would  have  said  then,  but 
what  he  would  say  now.  He  did 
what  seemed  right  to  him  according? 
to  those  times;  you,  if  you  wish 
really  to  honour  him,  must  imitate, 
not  his  actions,  but  his  spirit  In 
filial  obedience,  like  every  tiling  else, 
'the   letter    killeth,  but  the  spirit 

fiveth  life.*  Who  really  honours 
is  Norman  ancestors  best,  —  ouf 
Carlisle*,  and  Fortescues,  and  Elles- 
meres ;  or  the  gentleman  who  reso- 
lutely plants  himself  waist-deep  in 
the  mua,  and,  refusing  to  move  on, 
shrieks  about  *  ancestral  rights'  and 
'  time-honoured  institutions?'  The 
oldest  was  new  once.  Your  Wil- 
liam the  Conquerors,  Anselms,  Magna 
Cbarta  Barons,  Crusaders,  Francis- 
cans,—  what  were  tbey  but  Reform- 
ers?— creators?  Read  history  and 
see.  The  true  spiritual  children  of 
the  old  Norsemen, — are  they  the  Sir 
Miles  St.  Johns,  the  Sedley  Beau- 
Deserts,  even  the  Roland  Caxtons  ?— 
The  men  who  consider  that  their  an- 
cestors having  done  something,  is  the 
very  reason  for  their  doing  nothing  ? 
Not  they,  but  rather  the  1  revanions, 
the  Pisistratus  Caxtons,  who  keep  up 
the  good  old  name,  not  by  sitting  at 
home  and  Coningsbyizing,  or  weeping 
over  the  bier  of  unreturning  abuses, 
but  by  emigrating  to  Australia  in 
search  of  capital,  and  bringing  it  home 
to  drain  and  till  the  old  ancestral 
moors  in  the  light  and  the  spirit  of  the 
great  New  Time.  Tbey  are  the  men 
in  whom  the  Norse  blood  comes  out, 
and  they  only.  Take  your  pedigrees 
away,  Lord  Duke !  11  you  are  a  son 
of  the  vikings,  prove  it  by  daring, 
thrift,  endurance,  chivalry  like  theirs. 
1  Replenish  the  earth  and  subdue  it!' 
For  the  children  of  Woden  The 
Mover,  the  only  watchword  is, 
4  Forwards !' 

And  Uncle  Jack — glorious  Uncle 
Jack !  Earnest,  frivolous,  practical, 
visionary,  clever,  insane  Uncle  Jack, 
never  truly  benevolent  till  you  be- 
come thoroughly  selfish,  honest- 
hearted  as  a  chrisom  child,  and  yet 
an  abominable  rogue — truly  you  are 
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*  a  man  of  the  time  V  Where  have  we 
seen  such  a  character  in  print  since 
Smollett  and  Fielding  ?  You  are 
living,  personal,  ideal.  We  have 
met  you  in  the  streets  a  hundred 
times — not  all  of  you,  hut  scraps  and 
hits  of  you,  parcelled  out  into  souls 
for  fifty  different  human  bodies. 
Like  all  true  ideals,  the  parts  of  yon 
may  be  met  anywhere,  the  whole  of 
you  nowhere.  As  somebody  drew 
the  Venus  of  somewhere  from  the 
combined  beauties  of  five  maidens, 
so  Sir  £.  B.  Lytton  has  drawn  you 
from  the  combined  beauties  of  fifty 
and  five  English  speculators. 

But,  alas!  there  is  too  little  of 
you  —  you  are,  'like  angels'  visits, 
few  and  far  between.*  Had  such  a 
hack-writer  as  Boz  is  become  stum- 
bled on  you,  he  would  have  turned 
you  into  a  stock  character,  made 
play  with  you  through  a  dozen 
chapters  of  Dutch  painting ;  as  it  is, 

Jrou  are  '  soon  found,  and  soon,  soon 
ost.'  But  still,  little  of  you  as  we 
see,  you  are  consistent,  self- deve- 
loping, through  one  glorious  bubble 
after  another,  from  the  first  apple- 
orchard  £1  Dorado  down  to  the  last 
exquisite  scene  in  Australia,  which 
we  must  quote — for  it  is,  as  it  were, 
your  moral  as  well  as  pecuniary 
apotheosis : — 

Uncle  Jack,  Your  mind's  made  up  ? 

Pisistratus.  And  uiy  place  in  the  ship 
taken. 

U.  J.  Then  there's  no  more  to  be  said 
{Hum*,  haws,  and  examine*  his  nail*. 
Then  suddenly,  and  jerking  up  his  head). 
That  capitalist!  It  has  been  on  niy 
conscience,  nephew,  ever  since;  and 
somehow  or  other,  since  I  have  aban- 
doned the  cause  of  my  fellow-creatures, 
I  think  I  have  cared  more  than  for  my 
relations. 

Pisistratus  (smiling,  as  he  remembers 
his  father's  shrewd  predictions  thereon). 
Naturally,  my  dear  uucle.  Any  child 
who  throws  a  stone  into  a  pond  knows 
that  a  circle  disappears  as  it  widens. 

U.  J.  Very  true.  I  shall  make  a  note 
on  that,  applicable  to  my  next  speech  in 
defence  of  what  they  call  the  '  land 
monopoly.'  Thank  you — stone — circle 
(jots  down  in  his  pocket -book).  But,  to 
return  to  the  point,  I  am  well  off  now. 
I  have  neither  wife  nor  child,  and  I  feel 
that  I  ought  to  bear  my  share  in  your 
father's  loss :  it  was  our  joint  specula- 
tion. And  your  father,  good  dear  Austin, 
paid  my  debts  into  the  bargain!  And 
now  cheering  the  punch  was  that  night, 
when  your  mother  wanted  to  scold  poor 


Jack.  And  the  300/.  Austin  lent  me 
when  I  left  him :  nephew,  that  was  the 
remaking  of  me — the  acorn  of  the  oak  I 
have  transplanted.  So  here  they  are 
(added  Uncle  Jatk,  withaheroical  effort; 
and  he  extracted  from  the  pocket -book 
bills  to  the  amount  of  between  three  and 
and  four  thousand  pounds).  There,  it  is 
done,  and  I   shall  sleep  better  for  it! 

With  that  Uncle  Jack  got  up,  and 
bolted  out  of  the  room. 

Pisistratus  has  just  time  to  make  up 
his  mind  that  he  ought  to  take  the  money, 
when  Uncle  Jack  pops  his  head  into  the 
room  again. 

'And,  you  see,  you  can  double  that 
money  if  you  will  just  leave  it  in  my 
hands  for  a  couple  of  years — you  hare 
no  notion  what  I  shall  make  of  the 
Tibbet's  Wheal !  Did  I  tell  you  ?  The 
German  was  quite  right  —  I  have  been 
offered  already  seven  times  the  sum  which 
I  gave  for  the  land.  But  I  am  now 
looking  out  for  a  Company  :  let  me  pot 
you  down  for  shares  to  the  amount  at 
least  of  those  trumpery  bills.  Cent  per 
cent — I  guarantee  cent  per  cent !  (And 
Uncle  Jack  stretches  out  those  famous 
smooth  hands  of  hi*,  with  a  tremulous 
motion  of  the  ten  eloquent  fingers.) 

Pisistratus.  Ah,  my  dear  uncle,  if  yom 
repent — — 

U.  J.  Repent !  when  I  offer  you  cent 
per  cent  on  my  personal  guarantee  ! 

Pisistratus  (carefully  putting  the  bills 
into  his  breast  coat -pocket).  Then,  if 
you  don't  repent,  my  dear  uncle,  allow 
me  to  shake  you  by  the  hand,  and  say 
that  I  will  not  consent  to  lessen  my 
esteem  and  admiration  for  the  high  prin- 
ciple which  prompts  this  restitution  by 
confounding  it  with  trading  associations, 
of  loans,  interests,  and  copper. mines. 
And  you  see,  since  this  sum  is  paid  to 
my  father,  I  have  no  right  to  invest  it 
without  his  permission. 

U.  J.  (with  emotion).  *  Esteem,  admi- 
ration, high  principle  I' — these  are  plea- 
sant words  from  you,  nephew.  (Then 
shaking  his  head,  and  smiling.)  Yon 
sly  dog !  you  are  quite  right :  get  the 
bills  cashed  at  once.  And  nark  ye,  sir, 
just  keep  out  of  my  way,  will  you  ?  and 
don't  let  me  coax  you  out  of  a  farthing. 
(Uncle  Jack  slams  the  door  and  rushes 
out.  Pisistratus  draws  the  bills  warily 
from  his  pocket,  fyc.  Sfc.) 

And  now  comes  the  final  question, 
What  are  we  to  expect  henceforth 
from  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton  ?  Are  The 
Caxtons  to  be  considered  as  his  ter- 
mination, his  culmination,  or  his 
regeneration  ?  We  have  good  hope 
that  they  are  a  sign  of  the  latter. 
More  than  one  of  his  later  works  has 
been  announced  as  his  last  words. 
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We  look  anxiously  and  yet  hope- 
fully for  *  more  last  words.  For  nis 
own  sake  we  look  for  them.  The 
man  himself  is  a  problem,  for  which 
we  long  for  the  solution.  Here  is 
an  English  gentleman  who  for  twenty 
years  has  set  himself,  through  evil 
report  and  good  report,  to  face  the 
questions  of  society  as  it  exists — who 
has  brought  to  the  task  a  remark- 
able knowledge  of  human  nature, 
and  of  the  rules  and  means  of  art — 
a  brilliant  dramatic  faculty,  an  in- 
ductive power,  such  as  falls  to.  the 
lot  of  not  one  in  a  hundred,  and  an 
extraordinarily  varied  and  elegant, 
though  perhaps  somewhat  shallow, 
culture.  With  reverent  self-re- 
straint and  accurate  thought,  the  man 
who  could  write  Ernest  Maltravers, 
above  all,  who  could  draw  two  such 
characters  as  Lumley  Ferrers  and 
Templeton  the  Banker,  might  well 
have  been  expected  to  do  Hereafter 
anything  he  liked.  And  yet  from  a 
hasty  shallow  inaccurate  tone  of 
thought,  from  a  fondness  for  the 
mere  picturesque  of  theatrical  slip- 
slop, and  a  morbidity  of  mind,  the 
causes  of  which  a  reviewer  has  a 
right  to  divine,  but  not  to  suggest, 
the  man  has  as  yet  done  almost 
nothing;  many  people  think  worse 
than  nothing.  Though  his  influence 
is  observable  throughout  all  schools 
of  modern  novel-writers,  yet  it  is  an 
influence  almost  entirely  confined  to 
manner.  He  has  not  helped  to  make 
his  pupils  one  whit  wiser,  more 
earnest,  more  thoughtful,  than  the 
old  Minerva -press  twaddlers  were. 
That  they  are  more  earnest  and 
thoughtful  is  not  owing  to  him.  That 
improvement  they  derive  from  the 

general  spirit  of  the  age,  while  from 
im,  we  are  afraid,  they  have  derived 
the  habit  of  expressing  that  earnest- 
ness and  thoughtfulne8s  only  in 
washy  and  somewhat  insincere  blague. 
The  truth  is,  Sir  £.  B.  Lytton  is  not 
leading  the  novel-writers  of  the  age, 
because  he  is  behind  the  age  himself. 
He  has  been  talking  about  the  great 
problems  of  the  day,  without  having 
tad  courage  to  sound  and  solve  them. 
He  has  been  dallying  with  an  extinct, 
not  to  say  impossible,  ideal  of  hu- 
manity—a  self-sustained,  self-glori- 


fying, hot-house-bred,  flunkey,  *  Sed- 
ley-Beau -Desert,'  ideal — such  as  this 
age  will  not  and  shall  not  endure. 
He  has  talked  Radicalism  and  pro- 
gress, while  he  has  been  at  heart  the 
veriest  exclusive  aristocrat.  He  has 
worshipped  an  aristocracy  of  culture 
which  would  be  just  as  tyrannous, 
if  it  got  the  upper  hand,  as  any 
aristocracy  of  wealth  or  caste.  II  a 
jambe  de  marquis,  as  the  French 
say.  Throughout  The  Caxtons  there 
runs  an  undercurrent  of  reactionary 
epicureanism,  to  us  simply  damna- 
ble. What  is  to  become  of  this 
man? 

Surely,  surely,  there  is  more  in 
him  than  he  has  yet  shewn.  He 
must  write  again,  more  slowly,  more 
reverently,  and  in  the  fear  of  God. 
As  for  giving  him  detailed  advice — 
before  we  advise  we  must  understand ; 
he  is  at  once  too  large  and  too  con- 
fused an  object  for  our  comprehen- 
sion. But  of  one  thing  we  can  warn 
.  him — that  the  possession  of  such 
capabilities  as  his  involves  a  terrible 
and  yet  most  blessed  responsibility ; 
that  the  novel,  however  charlatans 
may  degrade  it,  and  the  lazy  world 
love  to  have  it  degraded,  is  in  idea, 
next  to  the  drama,  the  highest  organ 
of  moral  teaching,  and  m  practice 
just  now  a  far  more  powerful  one. 
Whether  he  be  in  earnest  or  not  in 
the  higher  tone  which  he  has  taken 
in  The  Caxtons,  or  whether  it  has 
been  assumed  merely  ad  captandum 
vulgus,  matters  little  to  us ;  his  book 
is  just  as  wise  and  useful :  but  to 
him  it  matters  much.  The  day  will 
come  when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts 
shall  be  disclosed— when  the  most 
miserable  penny-a-liner  shall  have 
to  give  account  of  his  *  enormous 
gooseberries,'  as  well  as  Isaiah  of  his 
prophecies  ;  when  every  novel  of 
nis,  from  Pelham  to  The  Caxtons, 
will  be  reviewed  in  fearful  earnest 
by  the  Supreme  Artist,  the  Critic 
who  is  ( no  respecter  of  persons,'  and 
Sir  E.  B.  Lytton  will  surely  be 
judged  before  Heaven  and  earth  for 
every  word  written  in  the  body, 
whether  it  be  good  or  evil.  We 
invite  him  to  take  note  of  that  fact, 
before  the  publication  of  his  next 
1  more  last  words.' 
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tpHE  bill  for  allowing  marriage 
X  with  a  deceased  wile's  sister  will 
of  course  be  introduced  again.  The 
opponents  of  it  have  truly  remarked, 
that  an  unsettled  state  of  the  law— a 
state  in  which  people  are  tempted  to 
make  invalid  marriages  in  the  hope 
that  the  legislature  will  some  day  be 
induced  to  make  them  valid — is  the 
most  mischievous  of  all  states.  And 
if  they  have  been  right  in  attributing 
to  the  unsettled  state  of  the  law,  or 
rather  of  men's  minds  respecting 
it,  the  many  unlawful  marriages 
that  have  hitherto  taken  place  be- 
tween men  and  their  wives'  sisters, 
what  will  be  the  case  now  that  the 
uncertainty  has  been  augmented  by 
a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
favour  of  the  repeal  of  the  law  P 
On  this  account,  therefore,  if  on  no 
other,  it  is  most  desirable  that  some 
conclusive  decision  should  be  ob- 
tained. It  is  well  known  that  the 
advocates  of  the  prohibition  trust 
to  obtaining  such  a  decision  from 
the  House  of  Lords.  But  if  they 
do  obtain  a  decision  in  their  fa- 
vour, will  it  be  conclusive?  The 
experience  of  a  few  years  has  con- 
verted Lord  Francis  Egerton's  mi- 
nority in  the  Commons  into  a  ma- 
jority ;  and  the  promoters  of  the 
bill  are  not  likely  to  despair  of 
converting  the  Lords  also,  when  a 
few  years  shall  have  doubled  the 
number  of  violations  of  the  law,  and 
made  the  mischief  of  it  too  apparent 
to  be  disregarded  even  by  theologians, 
whose  theories  require  the  prohibi- 
tion to  be  maintained.  For  no  one 
can  expect  that  the  marriages,  which 
have  gone  on  unrestrained  by  the 
law  while  it  had  the  sanction  of  the 
whole  legislature,  will  abate  now 
that  one  branch  of  it  has  withdrawn 
its  sanction  from  the  law  and  trans- 
ferred it  to  the  marriages. 

But  this  is  far  from  being  the 
only  reason  why  no  such  decision  of 


the  House  of  Lords,  if  it  be  obtained, 
will  bring  the  question  to  a  settle- 
ment, or  stop  the  growth  of  the  evils 
arising  from  the  present  law.  And 
we  cannot  help  thinking,  that  any 
one  who  will  attend  a  little  to  the 
history  of  the  law  relating  to  these 
marriages,  and  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  it,  will  see  the  hopeless- 
ness of  any  such  expectation;  and 
we  shall  accordingly  set  forth  that 
history  as  shortly  as  possible. 

Before  the  Reformation,  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  these,  and  many 
other  marriages  now  lawful,  were 
prohibited  by  the  Church,  and  the 
prohibition  dispensed  with  by  the 
same  authority  in  favour  of  those 
who  were  sufficiently  powerful  or 
rich  to  obtain  such  a  relaxation. 
From  the  Reformation  to  1835  the 
law  was,  that  the  ecclesiastical  courts 
were  bound  to  '  separate  the  parties,* 
and  annul  the  marriage,  if  anybody 
instituted  a  suit  for  that  purpose, 
while  they  were  both  alive  to  be 
separated ;  so  that  as  soon  as  one  of 
them  was  dead  the  marriage  could 
not  be  annulled.  It  is  evident  that 
such  Buits  would  be  very  rare;  for 
except  where  there  was  somebody 
wbo  had  a  clear  interest  in  bastard- 
izing the  issue,  it  was  most  unlikely 
that  any  one  would  interfere,  as 
there  was  no  Society  for  the  sup- 
pression of  unlawful  marriages.  Du- 
ring these  300  years  then,  the  law 
was  no  further  settled  than  that  a 
man  whose  property  and  family 
were  in  a  particular  condition,  ran  a 
considerable  risk  of  having  a  mar- 
riage of  this  sort  annulled  if  he  con- 
tracted it ;  but  all  other  men  ran  no 
risk  at  all :  in  other  words,  that  in 
far  the  greatest  number  of  cases  the 
marriages  were  practically  valid,  and 
the  law  against  them  practically  in- 
valid. No  doubt  that  state  of  things 
was  sometimes  a  great  evil,  and  al- 
ways a  gross  absurdity,  and  it  was 


*  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  Inquire  into  the  State  and  Opera- 
tion of  the  Law  of  Marriage  as  relating  to  the  Prohibited  Degrees  of  Affinity.  Pre- 
sented to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  her  Majesty's  Command.     1848. 

Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife  s  Sister  prohibited  by  Holy  Scripture,  as 
Understood  by  the  Church  for  1500  Years,  &c.  By  £.  B.  Pusey,  D.D.,  Regius 
Professor  of  Hebrew,  &c.     Oxford,  1849. 

Against  Profane  Dealing  with  Holy  Matrimony  in  regard  of  a  Man  and  his  Wife's 
Sister.    By  the  Rev.  John  Keble,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Huraley.    Oxford,  1849. 
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high  time  it  should  be  altered  some- 
how ;  but  all  that  we  are  now  con- 
cerned with  is  the  fact,  that  there 
was  no  real  prohibition  of  these  mar- 
riages before  1835;  and,  as  every 
body  knows,  they  were  constantly 
made  without  any  difficulty  or  ob- 
jection. 

The  cause  of  the  introduction  of 
the  act  of  1835,  commonly,  though 
erroneously  as  regards  the  only  im- 
portant part  of  it,  called  LordLynd- 
hurst's  Act,  is  sufficiently  notorious, 
and  need  not  be  here  stated.  That 
part  of  it  which  really  was  Lord 
Lyndhurst's  passed  without  any  ob- 
jection, and  if  it  had  been  left  alone 
the  act  would  have  produced  no 
mischief.  But  there  are  some  cir- 
cumstances in  its  passage  which  de- 
serve to  be  better  known  than  they 
generally  are.  It  was  introduced 
with  the  title  of  '  An  Act  to  limit 
the  time  for  commencing  suits  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  Courts,  so  far  as  the 
same  affect  the  children  of  parents 
married  within  the  prohibited  de- 
grees ;*  and  the  bill  as  it  then  stood 
was  to  the  effect,  that  all  past  mar- 
riages within  the  prohibited  degrees 
should  be  valid  if  not  impeached 
within  six  months  after  the  passing 
of  the  act ;  and  all  future  ones  if  not 
impeached  within  two  years  after 
their  celebration.  Whether  it  was 
wrong  or  right  to  make  any  of  the 
prohibited  marriages  valid,  this  was 
at  any  rate  consistent,  since  it  was  in 
favour  both  of  the  past  and  the  fu- 
ture marriages. 

There  are  no  traces  of  any  subse- 

?[uent  debate  upon  it ;  but  it  appears 
rom  the  Lords*  Journals,  that  after 
being  several  times  amended  in  com- 
mittee, it  finally  emerged  and  passed 
that  House  in  its  present  form :  so 
that  having  lieen  announced  to  the 
public  by  its  title,  and  by  Lord 
Lyndhurst's  speech  on  introducing  it, 
as  (  An  Act  to  limit  the  time  for 
commencing  suits/  &c,  it  came  out 
as  *  An  Act  to  render  certain  (past) 
marriages  valid,  and  to  alter  the 
law  with  respect  to  certain  voidable 
(future)  marriages ;'  viz.  to  render 
them  void  altogether  without  any  suit. 
Whatever  may  be  the  advantages  of 
certainty  over  uncertainty  in  such 
matters,  it  will  not  be  denied,  that 
introducing  a  bill  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  giving  particular  mar- 
riages a  better  chance  of  validity, 
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and  then  quietly  turning  it  into  an 
act  to  make  them  invalid  altogether, 
is  not  the  way  in  which  bills  relating 
to  very  important  questions,  and 
effecting  great  changes  in  the  law, 
are  generally  dealt  with. 

Lord  Francis  Egerton,  when  he 
moved  for  leave  to  introduce  his  bill 
in  1842,  said  he  could  not  learn  how 
this  change  had  been  effected.  It 
appears,  however,  from  the  Bishop 
of  London's  speech  when  Lord 
Wharncliffe  presented  some  petitions 
on  the  subject,  that  he  and  some 
others  of  the  bishops  had  the  chief 
hand  in  it.  And  that  being  so,  it  is 
not  a  little  remarkable  on  several 
accounts  that  thev  introduced  into 
the  act  a  distinction  between  mar- 
riages of  consanguinity  and  those  of 
affinity,  making  all  the  past  mar- 
riages of  affinity  absolutely  valid, 
but  leaving  those  of  consanguinity 
as  they  were,  and  making  all  the 
future  ones  of  both  kinds  absolutely 
void.  We  say  it  is  remarkable  on 
several  accounts;  first,  because  we 
are  now  told  that  the  principle  of 
the  Table  of  Prohibited  Degrees, 
which  must  on  no  account  be  in- 
fringed, is,  that  affinity  is  equivalent 
to  consanguinity, — a  man  and  his 
wife  being  ( one  flesh ;'  but  it  is  still 
more  remarkable,  because  it  happens 
that  the  only  unlawful  marriage 
which  is  mentioned  for  our  instruc- 
tion in  the  New  Testament,  and 
that  throughout  a  whole  chapter 
(1  Cor.  v.)  with  the  strongest  con- 
demnation, as  well  as  by  the  prophet 
Amos  (ii.  7),  is  one,  not  of  consan- 
guinity, but  of  affinity;  viz.  with  a 
stepmother.  The  Bishop  of  London 
indeed,  and  sundry  other  persons, 
have  subsequently  insisted  upon  the 
distinction  that  the  act  of  1835  did 
not  make  these  marriages  valid,  so 
as  to  protect  the  parties  who  had 
contracted  them  from  being  punished 
by  the  ecclesiastical  courts  for  incest, 
but  only  so  far  as  to  make  their 
marriage  indissoluble,  and  to  confer 
upon  them  all  the  rights  and  duties 
orlawfully  married  persons.  What 
the  writer  of  the  first  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  would  have  said  to  such 
a  distinction,  in  a  case  where  the 
parties  are  so  related  that  their  union  is 
not  merely  unlawful  according  to  the 
law  of  the  realm,  but  incestuousaccord- 
ing  to  the  law  of  God,  we  leave  to  the 
judgment  of  any  one  who  has  read 
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that  5th  chapter.  And  it  is  not  im- 
probable that,  where  they  are  not  so 
related,  he  would  have  said  that  the 
prohibition  itself  is  unlawful,  unless 
it  is  required  for  the  benefit  of  the 
nation  at  large;  and  whatever  may 
be  the  case  now,  no  such  ground  for 
the  prohibition  was  ever  pretended 
when  it  was  originally  invented  in 
the  fourth  century,  or  enacted  by 
Henry  VIIL,  or  'set  forth  by  au- 
thority* of  Archbishop  Parker,  or 
adopted  by  the  convocation  of  1603, 
or  defended  by  Jewel,  Hammond, 
and  the  other  '  institutional  writers,1 
whose  authority  we  are  required  to 
submit  to,  though  their  logic  may 
be  proved  to  be  bad,  and  their  criti- 
cism indefensible. 

When  the  clause  which  had  been 
90  quietly  passed  in  the  Lords  came 
to  be  discussed  in  the  Commons,  it 
was  struck  out  on  account  of  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  House 
respecting  these  very  marriages ;  and 
was  only  afterwards  restored  on  the 
strong  representation  of  those  who 
bad  the  charge  of  the  bill,  that  the 
rejection  of  the  clause  annulling  the 
future  marriages  would  cause  the 
rejection  'in  another  place*  of  the 
other  clause  making  valid  the  past 
marriages  of  the  same  kind.  And 
as  the  House  of  Commons  was  anx- 
ious to  give  what  relief  they  could 
in  the  cases  we  are  now  considering, 
they  consented  to  this  singular  com- 
promise ;  and  the  more  readily  be- 
cause it  was  suggested  by  no  less  a 
person  than  Sir  W.  Follett,  that  this 
bill  would  be  no  impediment,  but 
rather  the  contrary,  to  the  subse- 
quent introduction  of  a  bill  to  define 
toe  'prohibited  degrees,*  as  they 
were  not  defined  in  the  bill  then 
before  the  House.  When  such  a 
bill  was  afterwards  introduced,  a 
different  House  of  Commons  took  a 
different  view  of  the  matter,  as  an- 
other House  has  now  returned  to 
the  opinion  of  the  House  of  1835. 
Mr.  Keble  and  his  friends  are  very 
much  afraid  of  '  making  changes  in 
a  hurry  to  be  repented  of  at  leisure.* 
If  both  Houses  were  now  to  pass 
Mr.  Wortley*s  bill  through  all  its 
stages  in  one  night,  and  by  a  small 
majority,  such  a  proceeding  might 
well  be  called  an  example  of  delibe- 
ration and  unanimity  compared  with 
the  secrecy,  the  hurry,  and  the  com- 
promise, by  which  the  alteration  of 


the  law  was  effected  in  the  last  hours 
of  a  very  late  session  in  1835. 

It  was  not  long  before  this  new 
law  began  to  make  its  pressure  felt. 
The  old  law  was  absurd,  but  as  its 
pressure  was  very  seldom  felt  it  was 
let  alone  until  a  person  of  sufficient 
importance  to  obtain  the  attention 
of  parliament  came  within  its  reach. 
This  new  grievance,  however,  in  less 
than  six  years  had  become  con- 
siderable enough  to  cause  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  petitions  we  have 
mentioned  for  its  removal,  which 
were  signed,  among  others,  by  seve- 
ral hundred  clergymen.  The  intro- 
duction of  a  bill  was  prevented  by 
the  premature  end  of  the  session  for 
a  dissolution  of  the  parliament.  It 
would  be  unfair  to  treat  the  argu- 
ments in  the  Bishop  of  London's 
speech  as  if  he  had  used  them  lately, 
after  the  'pause,*  which  he  urged 
the  House  to  make,  had  famished 
the  experience  of  eight  more  years 
and  the  inquiry  of  the  Commissioners, 
and  therefore  we  shall  abstain  from 
noticing  them  (except  so  far  as  they 
have  been  repeated  by  recent  writers 
on  that  side),  but  certainly  for  no 
other  reason. 

In  the  next  year,  as  we  have 
stated,  the  House  of  Commons  re- 

i'ected  Lord  Francis  Egerton*s  bill 
>y  a  majority  of  twenty-seven, — not 
a  very  discouraging  majority,  espe- 
cially as  the  petitioners  had  then  no 
means  of  disproving  what  was  as- 
serted or  assumed  by  their  opponents, 
that  they  were  merely  a  few  profli- 
gate persons  who  had  broken  the 
law,  and  now  wanted  it  altered  for 
their  own  indulgence.  So  it  after- 
wards occurred  to  them  to  ascertain 
as  well  as  they  could  '  to  what  ex- 
tent the  act  of  1835  had  been  in- 
fringed, and  whether  any  hardships 
were  inflicted  by  the  operation  of 
that  act  to  such  an  extent  as  to  war- 
rant an  application  to  parliament  for 
an  alteration  of  the  law.*  And  of 
the  inquiry  which  they  instituted, 
her  Majesty's  Commissioners  'feel 
bound  to  observe,  that  although 
made  at  the  instance  of  interested 

Sarties,  it  appears  to  have  been  con- 
ucted  by  gentlemen  of  intelligence, 
station,  and  character,  and  with  dis- 
cretion as  well  as  perfect  integrity 
and  good  faith ;'  and  this  statement 
is  signed  by  a  bishop,  a  judge  of 
common  law,  a  judge  of  ecclesiastical 
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law,  and  three  other  gentlemen,  for 
whom  the  advocates  of  the  bill  ask, 
not  that  their  opinion  on  the  pro- 
priety of  altering  the  law  should  be 
received,  but  merely  that  they  should 
be  believed  when  they  state  matters 
of  fact. 

The  result  of  the  inquiry  is  well 
known ;  viz.  that  in  eleven  counties 
or  parts  of  counties— including  Lon- 
don only  to  a  small  extent,  and  with 
very  little  inquiry  among  the  poor, 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  in  both 
those  cases  of  getting  correct  inform- 
ation— 1364  marriages  within  the 
prohibited  degrees  were  ascertained 
to  have  taken  place  since  1835 ;  and 
of  these  it  appears  that  about  tfths 
were  with  a  wife's  sister,  and  T\th 
with  a  wife's  niece  or  other  equally 
remote  relations  by  affinity :  the 
■marriages  with  a  wife's  daughter,  or 
within  any  of  the  prohibited  degrees 
of  consanguinity,  being  no  more  than 
TJ1th  of  the  whole  number;  and, 
therefore,  entirely  to  be  disregarded, 
except  as  shewing  the  futility  of  the 
objection,  that  all  the  marriage  laws 
will  he  broken  down  if  we  yield  to 
the  request  to  alter  them  in  every 
case  where  they  are  violated  by  any 
considerable  number  of  persons. 

It  is  manifestly  essential  to  the 
ease  of  the  opponents  of  the  bill,  on 
social  and  moral  grounds  especially, 
to  get  rid  of  the  effect  of  this  evi- 
dence. And  this  they  have  attempted 
to  do,  in  the  first  place,  by  the  plau- 
sible but  not  very  logical  method  of 
shewing  that  the  calculations  which 
some  of  the  advocates  of  the  rail 
have  deduced  from  the  evidence  are 
exaggerated,  and  then  triumphing  as 
if  they  had  demolished  the  evidence 
itself.  If  the  calculations  had  been 
a  necessary  result  of  the  evidence, 
tins  might  have  been  fair  enough ; 
bat  they  are  not,  nor  were  ever  sup- 
posed to  be ;  and  they  certainly 
always  appeared  to  as  as  they  did  to 
Mr.  Goulburn,  somewhat  excessive 
and  improbable.  But  it  was  some- 
thing worse  than  bad  reasoning  to 
lather,  as  they  have  done,  these  ex- 
aggerations upon  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioners,  for  the  purpose  of 
throwing  discredit  upon  them :  the 
fact  being  that  the  Commissioners 
expressly  say,—-'  We  forbear  to  make 
<mg  calculation  deduced  from  this  tk- 
ossVy,  as  to  the  number  of  marriages 
within  the  prohibited  degrees  which 


have  probably  been  contracted  since 
1835  throughout  the  whole  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  they  would  bear  a  proportion 
to  those  ascertained  in  the  districts 
already  referred  to:1  an  inference 
which  can  hardly  be  accused  of  any 
violent  degree  of  exaggeration  or 
improbability. 

Another  method  which  has  been 
resorted  to  for  discrediting  the  Re* 
port  is,  to  quote  passages  from  the 
evidence  of  several  clergymen  of 
large  parishes,  as  shewing  that  they 
have  little  or  no  personal  knowledge 
of  any  such  cases,  and  that  therefore 
there  cannot  really  be  many.  Mr. 
Garbett  and  Mr.  Owen,  Mr.  Den- 
ham  and  Mr.  liatchard,  must  have 
been  rather  surprised  to  find  them- 
selves pressed  into  Mr.  Goulburn's 
service  for  the  purpose  of  disproving 
the  facts  which  were  the  ground  of 
their  own  opinions.  For  it  will 
hardly  be  imagined  by  those  who 
have  not  read  the  evidence,  that 
these  gentlemen  (two  of  whom  are 
surrogates,  and  one  of  them  had  re- 
fused no  less  than  seven  applications 
for  licenses  from  persons  who  had, 
with  unusual  frankness,  acknow- 
ledged that  they  wanted  to  marry 
their  wives*  sisters)  come  forward  to 
state  that  their  own  experience  had 
convinced  them  that  '  the*  disadvan- 
tages connected  with  the  existence 
of  the  present  law  were  so  many 
and  grievous,  that  it  would  be  a 
great  boon  to  the  community  if  it 
were  repealed.1  It  is  true  that  three 
of  the  clerical  witnesses  on.  the  other 
side  say  positively  that  they  know  of 
no  such  cases.  But  after  what  we 
have  just  now  stated,  no  one  will  be 
surprised  to  hear  that  those  who 
appealed  to  Archdeacon  Hale  s  want 
of  personal  knowledge  of  such  cases 
m  his  own  parish  of  Cripplegate, 
omitted  to  add  what  he  himself 
added,  that '  be  had  only  lately  come 
to  a  populous  parish;1  and  that, 
though  he  has  no  personal  know- 
ledge of  them,  4he  thinks  it  highly 
probable  that  a  prodigious  number  of 
these  marriages  have  taken  place  since 
the  act ;'  and  that  '  he  is  aware  that 
it  has  not  been  unusual  for  wives  on 
their  deathbed  to  desire  their  hus- 
bands to  marry  their  sister;*  and 
and  that  '  he  is  perfectly  aware  that 
among  those  persons  who  are  spoken 
of  as  having  shewn  an  anxiety  to 
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get  an  alteration  of  the  law,  many  of 
-whom  have  contracted  these  mar- 
riages, there  appear  to  he  many  of 
the  most  exemplary  Christian  lives, 
and  of  the  highest  principle  in  all 
respects ;'  and  that  '  he  thinks  it 
very  likely  that  the  result  of  women 
going,  as  they  frequently  do,  to  live 
with  their  brothers-in-law  among 
the  poor,  is  generally  either  marriage 
or  concubinage' 

We  venture  to  think  that  the 
cross-examination  was  not  either 
superfluous  or  unfair  whicli  elicited 
such  admissions  as  these,  or  such  as- 
sertions as  the  following,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reconciling  the  archdeacon's 
opinion  in  favour  of  the  law  with  the 
facts  which  he  admits  to  be  the  con- 
sequence of  it : — ( If  a  man  is  willing 
to  do  so,  he  can  just  as  easily  control 
his  feelings  of  affection  for  his  wife's 
sister  as  he  can  for  his  own  sister  ;' 
*  Possibly  another  generation  of  per- 
sons may  rise  up  in  the  course  of 
twenty-nve  years  under  the  existence 
of  the  law  who  may  be  more  inclined 
to  obey  it;'  'So  corrupt  is  our  na- 
ture, that  the  very  fact  of  a  thing 
being  prohibited  makes  people  desire 
to  do  that  which  they  would  not 
otherwise  have  dared  to  do.*  We 
have  not  given  the  references,  be- 
cause we  should  prefer  that  every- 
body, who  wishes  to  see  the  best  that 
a  very  clever  man  can  make  of  the 
moral  and  social  objections  on  points 
that  he  feels  obliged  to  answer,  would 
read  the  whole  of  Archdeacon  Hale's 
evidence  in  looking  for  the  answers 
we  have  quoted  from  it.* 

If  it  is  necessary  to  account  for 
Mr.  Tyler  and  Archdeacon  Sinclair's 
ignorance  of  such  marriages  in  St. 
Giles's  and  Kensington,  we  cannot 
do  so  better  than  as  Mr.  Hatchard 
accounts  for  his  own  at  Plymouth. 
He  says  that,  though  he  knew  of 
several  such  cases  when  he  was  curate 
of  Chatteris,  *  where  he  knew  every- 
body,' it  is  impossible  for  a  clergy- 
man to  ascertain  whom  people  marry 
in  such  a  place  as  Plymouth, ( which 
is  like  another  London/    If  anybody 


likes  to  believe  that  the  laws  of  mar- 
riage are  more  religiously  observed 
in  St.  Giles's  than  in  Cambridgeshire 
we  cannot  help  it ;  only  we  must  de- 
cline adopting  the  conclusion  that, 
because  Mr.  Tyler  is  not  acquainted 
with  the  previous  connexions  of  all 
his  parishioners  who  have  second 
wives,  therefore  nine  gentlemen  of 
the  legal  profession  have  been  em- 
ployed to  fabricate  evidence  of  1360 
marriages,  and  that  four  clergymen 
(to  whom  we  must  now  make  the 
important  addition  of  the  Vicar  or 
Leeds),  who  profess  to  have  been 
convinced  of  the  mischief  of  the  pre- 
sent law  by  their  experience  of  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  violated,  have 
been  entirely  mistaken,  and  that  no 
such  violation  has  taken  place  to  any 
extent  worth  regarding. 

After  the  admission  of  Archdeacon 
Hale  respecting  the  '  exemplary 
Christian  lives '  of  many  of  the  per- 
sons who  have  made  these  marriages, 
we  need  not  quote  other  evidence  to 
the  same  effect.  It  is,  of  course,  very- 
easy  to  say  that  persons  who  are 
living  with  women  to  whom  they 
are  not  legally  married  cannot  be- 
thoroughly  moral  or  religious.  That 
fallacy  takes  in  nobody ;  and,  there- 
fore, we  will  only  ask,  What  would 
have  been  said  if  it  had  turned  out 
that  these  persons  are  generally  of 
loose  character  and  profligate  habits, 
or  even  in  such  a  low  station  of  life 
that  examples  of  the  violation  of 
every  law  might  as  easily  be  found 
among  them,  and  the  advocates  or 
the  bill  had  attempted  to  answer  that 
objection  by  the  assertion  that  it  is 
only  their  number  and  not  their 
character  that  is  to  be  regarded? 
Indeed,  it  is  very  remarkable  that 
the  ascertained  instances  were  al- 
most entirely  among  the  middle 
classes ;  for  we  suppose  nobody  will 
deny  the  truth  of  Archdeacon 
Hale's  remade,  that  *  the  sanctity  of 
marriage  is ^  much  less  regarded 
amongst  the  lowest  and  the  highest 
than  amongst  the  middle  class.'  We 
are   fully  aware    that   the    middle 


*  Archdeacon  Hale,  it  appears,  has  returned  to  this  subject  in  a  Charge.  Of  all 
the  mistakes  of  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  there  seems  to  be  hardly  any  greater  than  that 
of  charging  on  controversial  subjects.  The  effect  of  it,  instead  of  silencing  one 
party,  is  generally  to  increase  the  fury  of  both,  and  occasionally  to  suggest  to  all  the 
world  (except  the  party  in  whose  favour  the  charge  is)  the  inquiry,  what  the  opinion 
of  the  person  who  delivered  it  can  possibly  be  worth  on  any  disputed  theological 
question.     Some  notable  instances  of  both  kinds  have  occurred  lately. 
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classes  need  to  be  reminded  much 
more  frequently  than  they  are  re- 
minded that  they  have  their  peculiar 
vices  as  much  as  those  above  and 
those  below  them ;  but  a  disregard  of 
the  purity  of  domestic  morals  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  vice  of  the  middle 
classes  in  this  country.  And,  there- 
fore, the  highest  class  may  be  assured 
that  the  opposition  to  this  bill  which 
is  attributed  to  them  will  not  be  set 
down  to  any  particular  regard  of 
.theirs  for  the  purity  of  the  national 
morality,  more  especially  as  we  are 
told  by  the  Commissioners  that 
though  'few  of  these  marriages  are 
found  to  have  taken  place  among 
persons  of  high  station,  yet  they  do 
not  attribute  this  to  any  stronger 
sense  of  religious  or  moral  obligation 
than  in  other  classes;  on  the  contrary, 
the  evidence  shews  that  when  circum- 
stances have  placed  persons  of  elevated 
rank  in  situations  likely  to  create  such 
attachments,  connexions  of  this  kind 
do  take  place  as  among  other  ranks.* 
Besides  these  attempts  to  discredit 
the  evidence,  the  Commissioners  have 
been  accused  without  reserve  of  pre- 
judice and  partiality  in  conducting 
the  inquiry.  Their  accusers  have, 
indeed,  generally  made  a  decent  show 
of  exempting  from  their  censure  the 
bishop  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Commission,  with  the  obvious  view 
of  getting  rid  of  the  impression  of 
such  a  person  having  come  to  a  con- 
clusion against  them,  and  against 
what  was  probably  his  own  natural 
and  fair  prejudice  in  favour  of  what 
is  at  least  reputed  to  have  been  the 
law  of  the  Church  for  many  ages. 
They  have  chosen  to  assume  that, 
because  he  was  only  present  on  two 
of  the  days  of  examination,  he  put 
his  name  to  the  Report  without  any 
particular  attention  to  its  contents. 
■But  besides  the  absurdity  of  sup- 
posing that  he  would  sign  such  a 
Report  on  such  a  subject,  contrary  to 
the  well-known  opinions  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  clergy,  without  having 
carefully  considered  all  the  evidence, 
he  was  himself  in  the  chair  during 
the  examination  of  two  of  the  prin- 
cipal witnesses  against  the  bill — the 
Bishop  of  London's  two  archdeacons. 
It  is  evident  that  whatever  censure 
the  opponents  of  the  Beport  may 
think  fit  to  throw  on  the  Commis- 
sioners, they  must  include  the  Bishop 
©fLichfieldinit. 


The  best  answer,  however,  to  all 
these  charges  is  to  ask  those  who 
make  them  to  point  out  a  single 
material  fact  or  argument  of  any 
real  value  to  their  cause,  which  has 
been  brought  forward  by  any  of  the 
writers  or  speakers  on  their  side  and 
is  not  already  noticed  in  the  blue 
book  itself.  And  if  there  is  any  such 
fact  or  argument,  whose  fault  is  it 
that  it  was  not  brought  before  the 
Commissioners  ?  They  were  sitting 
for  nearly  a  year,  and  nobody,  as  far 
as  we  know,  has  asserted  that  they 
are  not  to  be  believed  when  they  say, 
*  We  have  to  the  utmost  of  our  power 
caused  it  to  be  known  that  we  were 
ready  to  receive  information  from 
every  quarter,  and  more  especially 
from  the  clergy ;  and  we  have  taken 
the  evidence  of  those  who  were 
known  by  their  published  opinions 
or  otherwise  to  have  carefully  con- 
sidered the  subject,  and  on  both 
sides  of  the  question.* 

Those  who  complain,  also,  of  the 
undue  preponderance  of  witnesses  on 
one  side  have  forgotten  that  the  evi- 
dence on  one  side  consists  chiefly  of 
facts,  which  required  many  witnesses 
to  prove  them ;  and  if  these  facts  had 
not  been  proved  it  would  imme- 
diately have  been  said  that ( the  case 
for  the  plaintiffs '  had  failed  (for  we 
have  not  the  least  objection  to  adopt 
the  excellent  joke  that  the  Beport 
ought  to  have  been  endorsed, 4  Crow- 
der  and  Maynard,  attorneys  for  the 
plaintiffs ')  :  whereas  the  evidence  on 
the  other  side  consists  almost  entirely 
of  opinions  and  arguments,  which 
could  be  stated  just  as  well  by  two 
or  three  witnesses  of  ability  as  by 
twenty  or  thirty. 

But  some  of  the  witnesses  were 
paid  for  making  the  inquiries  we 
nave  mentioned,  and  the  evidence 
of  the  facts  referred  to  in  the  Re- 
port was  got  up  by  Messrs.  Crow- 
der  and  Maynard.  What  then? 
The  inquiries  must  either  have  been 
made  and  the  facts  provea,  or  the 
question  referred  to  the  Commis- 
sioners must  have  been  determined 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  only 
circumstances  which  could  enable 
them  to  determine  it.  The  parties 
interested  could  not  expect  other 
people  to  make  the  inquiry  for  them, 
and  so  they  made  it  for  them- 
selves,— that  is,  they  employed  com- 
petent persons  to  make  it;  and  we 
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never  before  heard  evidence  objected 
to  because  it  was  given  by  ( persons 
of  skill*  who  were  paid  for  their 
investigation,  or  because  it  was  got 
up  by  a  solicitor,  instead  of  being 
left  to  find  its  own  way  into  court. 
All  that  the  public  is  concerned 
about  is  that  it  should  be  honest  and 
correct,  and  we  have  already  noticed 
the  only  means  by  which  its  correct- 
ness or  its  honesty  have  been  at- 
tempted to  be  impeached. 

One  other  very  singular  charge 
against  the  Commissioners  we  must 
shortly  notice.  Notwithstanding  all 
we  have  heard  of  their  prejudice  and 
partiality  it  appears  that  they  were 
not  themselves  convinced,  and  would 
not  venture  to  recommend  the  altera- 
tion of  the  law  openly  advocated  by 
two  of  them.  Mr.  YVortley  answered 
this  last  session  by  reminding  his 
opponents  that  if  the  Commissioners 
had  expressed  any  such  opinion  they 
would  have  exceeded  their  commis- 
sion, as  any  one  may  see  from  the 
mere  title  of  the  Report.  But  lest 
the  opponents  of  the  bill  should  any 
longer  have  reason  to  complain  of 
this  moderation  of  the  Commissioners, 
we  will  do  our  best  to  make  known 
the  opinion  which  they  did  express : — 

We  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
the  statute  5-6  William  IV.  c.  liv.  has 
failed  to  attain  the  object  sought  to  be 
effected  by  its  prospective  enactments. 
It  has  not  prevented  marriages  with  the 
sister  of  a  deceased  wife  from  taking 

place  in  numerous  instances No 

doubt  this  is  a  great  and  continually 
increasing  evil.  .  .  .  We  are  constrained 
not  only  to  express  our  belief  that  the 
statute  has  failed  to  attain  its  object,  but 
also  to  express  our  doubt  whether  any 
measure  of  a  prohibitory  character  would 
be  effectual.  These  marriages  will  take 
place  when  a  concurrence  of  circum- 
stances gives  rise  to  mutual  attachments, 
and  they  are  not  dependent  on  legislation. 

If  this  is  not  coming  to  a  con- 
clusion we  do  not  know  what  is ;  and 
to  suppose  that  any  man  who  has 
come  to  these  conclusions  has  any 
doubt  remaining  in  his  own  mind 
that  the  law  ought  to  be  and  must 
before  long  be  altered,  is  to  suppose 
him  either  incapable  of  perceiving 
consequences  or  utterly  indifferent 
about  them. 

Now  these  are  the  facts  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  present  law, 
from  which  any  one  may  judge  for 
himself  of  the  possibility  of  any  set- 


tlement of  the  question  except 
But  there  are  persons  who  are  deter- 
mined to  resist  this  settlement  as  lone 
as  they  can,  some  upon  theological 
and  ecclesiastical  grounds,  and  others 
upon  the  ground  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  *  great  and  continually  in- 
creasing evils '  of  the  present  law,  it 
produces  on  the  other  hand  certain 
domestic  and  social  benefits  whkb 
could  not  be  enjoyed  without  it ;  and, 
therefore,  we  must  devote  some  fur- 
ther consideration  to  each  of  these 
arguments. 

It  is  now  admitted  by  all  the 
writers,  if  not  by  all  the  talkers,  in 
favour  of  the  prohibition,  that  h  is 
not  contained  m  any  express  words 
of  Scripture ;  and  nobody  will  com- 
plain of  our  taking  the  statement  of 
our  opponent's  case  from  Dr.  Pusey*s 
title-page,  Marriage  with  a  Deceased 
Wife  8  Sister  prohibited  by  Hoky 
Scripture,  as  understood  by  the 
Church  for  1500  Years.  And  for 
the  sake  of  saving  trouble  and  of 
arguing  on  their  own  ground,  we 
will  admit  (what  is  very  far  from 
being  proved)  that  that  interpretation 
did  prevail  in  the  Church  from  the 
fourth  century  until  the  Reforma- 
tion :  the  subsequent  period  we  most 
treat  separately.  Many  of  the  pro- 
hibitionists indeed  speak  as  if  there 
were  no  sort  of  doubt  that  the  pro- 
hibition was  maintained  by  the 
Church  from  the  very  beginning, 
but  as  they  do  not  pretend  to  have 
any  better  reasons  for  that  as- 
sumption than  those  on  which  Dr. 
Fusey  relies  for  his  more  moderate 
statement  there  is  no  need  to 
waste  any  time  upon  that  point. 
And  here  we  feel  bound  to  say  that, 
though  Dr.  Pusey's  arguments  are 
certainly  not  less  earnest,  able,  or 
impressive  than  those  of  any  person 
who  has  written  or  spoken  in  favour 
of  the  prohibition,  he  is  honourably 
distinguished  from  most  of  them  by 
the  fairness  with  which  he  states  the 
facts  and  arguments  on  his  side; 
and  still  more  distinguished  from 
many  of  his  clerical  allies  in  pamph- 
lets and  newspapers  by  his  want 
of  that  ferocity  of  style  and  pro- 
fuseness  of  malediction  which  they 
seem  to  think  necessary,  either  as  a 
proof  of  their  own  sincerity,  or  as  a 
means  of  keeping  their  own  party  at 
the  proper  degree  of  heat. 

But  though  we  admit  that  this 
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interpretation  has  prevailed  since 
the  fourth  century,  its  prevalence 
is  no  proof  of  its  divine  origin. 
The  canons,  indeed,  in  which  it 
first  appears  are  called  The  Apos- 
tolical Canon* ;  hut  nobody  now 
ventures  to  assert  that  they  are 
apostolical  canons,  or  that  they  were 
made,  compiled,  or  fabricated  (which- 
ever may  be  the  proper  word)  before 
the  fourth  century.  Nor  even  do 
they  prohibit  these  marriages  abso- 
lutely, but  only  to.  the  clergy.  The 
prohibitionists  insist  that  this  makes 
no  difference ;  and,  indeed,  we  do  not 
know  that  it  does ;  for  it  matters  very 
little  to  whom  the  prohibition  was 
addressed,  seeing  that  whoever  they 
may  be  that  are  forbidden  to  marry 
their  wife's  sister,  they  are  also  for- 
bidden in  the  same  way  to  marry  aft 
actress  or  a  widuw.  When  the  pro- 
hibition makes  its  first  appearance  in 
the  fourth  century,  and  in  such  com- 
pany as  this,  it  seems  at  least  as  easy 
to  recognize  in  it  the  incipient  fulfil- 
ment of  St.  Paul's  prophecy  that 
men  should  arise  '  forbidding  to 
marry,'  &c,  as  to  receive  it  for  an 
apostolic  tradition  expressing  'the 
mind  of  Christ.1 

And  as  the  earliest  evidence  of  the 
prohibition  has  this  taint  upon  it,  it 
clearly  cannot  be  mended  by  any  ac- 
cumulation of  later  evidence.  Even 
St.  Basil,  in  that  often-quoted  letter 
in  which  he  expresses  his  own  opinion 
against  that  of  Diodorus  towards  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century,  does  not 
venture  to  call  it  an  apostolic  tra- 
dition, which  we  may  be  pretty  sure 
he  would,  if  he  could  have  done  so 
without  the  risk  of  being  contradicted. 
It  appears,  too,  from  another  letter 
of  this  same  St.  Basil  to  one  Am  phi - 
lochius  (as  quoted  in  one  of  the 
pamphlets  of  1841,  Observations  on 
the  Prohibition  of  Marriage  in  certain 
Cases  of  Affinity),  that  the  canon- 
makers  had  by  this  time  improved 
Xn  the  Apostolical  Canons*  and  had 
Einced  so  far  as  to  pronounce  a 
third  marriage  ( no  marriage  at  all, 
but  polygamy,  or  rather  fornication.* 
As  for  the  answer  that  the  marriages 
were  condemned  as  soon  as  anybody 
ventured  to  make  them,  it  is  enough 
to  remark  that  the  same  answer 
would  have  done  equally  well  if  the 
prohibition  had  first  appeared  in  the 
fourteenth  century  instead  of  the 
fourth.    St.  Paul  did  not  leave  those 


who  should  '  forbid  to  marry  and 
command  to  abstain  from  meats'  to 
be  condemned  by  the  Church  when 
they  should  arise,  but  provided  the 
condemnation  for  them  beforehand ; 
as  he  and  St.  John  and  our  Lord 
also  did  for  sundry  other  undeveloped 
heresies  and  sins. 

But  some  of  its  advocates  contend 
that  we  have  apostolic  authority  for 
it.  They  say,  first,  that  as  St.  Paul 
condemns  marriage  with  a  stepmother 
as  fornication,  therefore  all  the 
marriages  within  the  Levitical  de- 
grees, and,  therefore,  that  of  a  wife's 
sister,  are  included  in  the  condemna- 
tion. This  reasoning  would  have 
been  bad  enough  if  St.  Paul  had  con- 
demned the  marriage  of  a  stepmother 
as  being  forbidden  by  the  law  of 
Moses,  since  this  one  is  not  mentioned 
in  that  law.  But  he  does  not:  he 
condemns  it  as  '  such  fornication  as 
is  not  named  among  the  Gentiles;' 
such,  therefore,  as  is  contrary  to  that 
'  law  of  God  which  is  written  in  their 
hearts  when  they  do  by  nature  the 
things  written  in  the  law ;'  contrary 
to  that  natural  law  of  God,  by  break- 
ing which  the  Gentiles  of  old  had 
defiled  their  land  and  were  driven 
out  before  the  people  of  Israel.  If 
marriage  with  a  wife's  sister  could  be 
proved  to  be  within  that  law,  we 
should  want  no  further  authority  for 
its  prohibition. 

.  Secondly,  they  say  that  this  is  one 
of  the  four  prohibitions  contained  in 
the  letter  of  the  apostles  to  the  Gen- 
tile converts  in  Acts  xv. ;  by  which, 
according  to  Mr.  Keble, '  there  is  no 
small  reason  to  believe  that  the  Le- 
vitical restrictions  were  in  a  manner 
re-enacted  and  proclaimed  as  binding 
upon  Christians.'  Does  Mr.  Keble* 
then,  or  Mr.  Gladstone  who  followed 
him,  believe  that  it  is  binding  upon 
Christians  to  abstain  from  eating 
4  things  strangled,  and  from  blood  ?* 
(the  '  meats  offered  to  idols'  are  now 
out  of  the  question).  And  if  not,  by 
what  kind  of  reasoning  do  they  make 
out  that  while  three  out  of  the  four 
prohibitions  were  merely  temporary 
and  special,  as  is  evident  from  the 
words  of  St.  Paul  himself  (in  1  Cor. 
viii.),  the  fourth  was  to  be  perpetual 
and  universal  ?  What  the  word 
w§i9tm  really  means  here  (about 
which  there  is  great  difference  of 
opinion),  is  of  no  consequence. 
Perhaps    it    did    mean    marriages 
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forbidden  by  the  law  of  Moses. 
But  whether  it  did  or  not,  it  is  very 
evident  that  this  of  a  wife's  sister 
could  not  have  been  intended  to  be 
even  temporarily  prohibited;  because 
the  reason  of  the  apostles*  writing 
that  letter  was  merely  that  the  Jews 
were  offended  at  the  Christians  dis- 
regarding the  Mosaic  precepts ;  and 
the  Jews  themselves,  as  Dr.  Pusey 
and  their  own  chief  rabbi  tell  us, 
did  not  believe  this  to  be  one  of 
them. 

The  advocates  of  the  prohibition 
have  now  pretty  generally  receded 
from  the  position  that  the  marriage 
would  be  unlawful  merely  because 
it  was  forbidden  by  Moses  as  a  po- 
sitive law,  without  any  reason  of  a 
perpetual  nature,  and,  therefore,  we 
need  not  discuss  the  question  of  the 
permanence  of  the  Mosaic  law.  But 
they  say  the  reason  for  all  the  pro- 
hibitions in  Lev.  xviii.  is  perpetual, 
because  all  the  things  there  pro- 
hibited are  spoken  of  as  abominations 
by  which  the  land  of  the  Gentiles 
was  defiled.  Now  we  deny  that  two 
of  them  at  any  rate  are  so  spoken  of. 
Whether  marriage  with  a  brother's 
wife  is  lawful  for  Christians  or  not, 
being  expressly  forbidden  in  certain 
cases  to  the  Jews,  it  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  that  was  intended  to  be 
condemned  as  an  abomination  to  the 
Gentiles,  which  no  law  of  nature 
condemns,  and  of  which  all  that  we 
know  previously  to  this  prohibition 
is  that  it  was  not  only  permitted,  but 
apparently  enjoined  by  some  law  of 
God  known  to  the  world  long  before 
the  days  of  Moses,  as  appears  from 
Gen.  xxxviii.  10 ;  as  it  was  expressly 
enjoined  by  Moses  himself,  and  that 
not  in  special  and  rare  cases,  such  as 
justified  otherwise  unlawful  mar- 
riages in  the  earliest  times,  but  in  the 
common  and  every-day  case  of  a  man 
dying  without  leaving  issue.  How 
is  it  possible  to  suppose  also  that 
God  destroyed  the  Gentiles,  who  had 
not  the  law,  for  doing  that  against 
which  the  penalty  of  death  was  not 
pronounced  by  the  law  ?  For  it  is 
remarkable  that,  though  the  penalty 
of  death  is  pronounced  in  the  twen- 
tieth chapter  against  ail  the  most 
obviously  abominable  connexions 
therein  mentioned ;  yet  of  this  one 
with  a  brother's  wife  it  is  only  said, 
'  it  is  an  unclean  thing*  (that  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  words  of  the  marginal 


translation,  'a  separation'):  'they 
shall  be  childless :  so  that,  as  a  man 
was  to  marry  his  brother's  wife  if 
there  were  no  children,  he  was  not 
to  marry  her  if  there  were ;  and  God 
declared  that  if  he  did  they  should 
have  no  children,  and  that  it  should 
be  reckoned  an  unclean  thine ;  which 
is  a  very  different  thing  from  the 
marriage  being  a  sin  by  which  the 
land  was  defiled,  in  the  common  or 
moral,  not  in  the  technical  and  Jewish 
sense  of  the  word. 

And  it  is  still  more  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  a  marriage  even  less  re- 
pugnant (as  experience  shews)  to  any 
law  of  nature,  to  which  no  penalty 
was  attached,  and  which  was  for- 
bidden, so  far  as  it  was  forbidden 
at  all,  for  an  entirely  different  reason 
from  all  the  others,  was  an  abomina- 
tion by  which  the  land  of  the  Gen- 
tiles was  defiled.  And  if  marriage 
with  a  brother's  wife  was  actually 
enjoined  in  one  case,  and  that  a  very 
common  one,  and  only  prohibited  in 
another  for  the  first  time  by  the 
Mosaic  law ;  and  if  marriage  with  a 
wife's  sister  while  the  wife  was  alive 
was  not  a  defilement  even  to  the  Jews, 
what  possible  pretence  is  there  for 
condemning  it  after  the  wife's  death 
as  a  thing  which  would  be  a  defile- 
ment to  the  Gentiles  to  whom  the 
prohibition  has  never  been  given?  So 
much  for  Bishop  Jewel's  famous  dic- 
tum, for  it  is  nothing  more, 4  When 
God  commands  me  that  I  shall  not 
marry  my  brother's  wife,  it  follows 
directly  by  the  same  that  He  forbids 
me  to  marry  my  wife's  sister.' 

We  have  said  nothing  as  yet  about 
the  plain  inference  to  the  contrary 
from  the  eighteenth  verse,  in  which 
the  prohibition  of  marrying  the  sister 
during  the  wife's  life  is  contained. 
The  prohibitionists  say,  *  We  consider 
the  question  settled  before  you  come 
to  the  eighteenth  verse:'  'We  are 
content  to  rest  the  case  on  the  pro- 
hibitions from  the  sixth  to  the  six- 
teenth verses.'  We  have  no  doubt 
they  are ;  and  a  great  many  other 
curious  doctrines  might  be  proved 
in  the  same  way ;  for  it  is  well  Known 
to  those  who  do  not  look  upon  the 
Bible  as  a  treasury  for  texts  to  sup- 
port their  own  religious  theories, 
whatever  they  may  be,  that  the  mode 
of  teaching  followed  in  the  Bible  is 
by  apparent  contradictions,  and  not 
by  decrees  expressed  with  all  the 
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provisos  and  exceptions  of  an  act  of 
parliament.  Not  that  there  is  even 
an  apparent  contradiction  in  this 
case  between  'Thou  shalt  not  un- 
cover the  nakedness  of  thy  brother's 
wife,'  and  (  Thou  shalt  not  take  a 
wife  to  her  sister  to  vex  her,  to  un- 
cover her  nakedness,  beside  the  other, 
in  her  lifetime,*  or  the  plain  and 
natural  inference  from  it.  The  only 
contradiction  is  between  this  plain 
and  obvious  inference  from  the  words 
of  the  eighteenth  verse,  and  a  certain 
inference  which  is  drawn,  not  from 
the  words  of  the  sixteenth  verse,  but 
from  other  extraneous  circumstances. 
Those  extraneous  circumstances  are, 
that  certain  other  marriages  are  ge- 
nerally understood  to  be  prohibited 
by  inference  from  those  which  are 
prohibited  in  the  previous  verses. 
And  why  are  these  inferential  pro- 
hibitions admitted  ?  Because  if  they 
were  inserted  they  would  be  con- 
sistent with  all  tfyat  is  expressed: 
they  would  not  contradict  the  naftral 
meaning  of  any  other  verse  in  the 
chapter,  but  would  rather  enforce  it, 
in  every  case  where  it  can  be  plainly 
made  out  that  the  case  from  which 
this  inference  is*  drawn  falls  within 
the  general  condemnation  of  mar- 
riages with  near  of  kin.  Whereas 
even  if  marriage  with  a  brother's 
wife  fell  within  the  general  condem- 
nation, yet  Bishop  Jewel's  inference 
from  it  would  contradict  the  natural 
meaning  of  the  next  verse  but  one ; 
for  you  could  not  express  the  pro- 
hibition which  is  said  to  be  implied 
without  making  nonsense  of  the 
eighteenth  verse,  since  they  would 
run  thus,  *  Thou  shalt  not  uncover 
the  nakedness  of  thy  wife's  sister ; 
neither  shalt  thou  take  a  wife  to  her 
sister,  to  vex  her,  to  uncover  her 
nakedness,  beside  the  other,  in  her 
lifetime.' 

Those,  indeed,  of  the  prohibition- 
ists who  notice  this  objection  at  all 
profess  to  see  no  contradiction  or 
absurdity  in  this  version  of  the  law, 
and  say  that '  we  might  as  well  argue 
from  the  Seventh  Commandment, 
that  because  adultery  is  forbidden, 
simple  fornication  is  allowed.'  Very 
likely  we  shall  shock  these  gentle- 
men by  telling  them,  what  we,  never- 
less,  defy  them  to  deny,  that  if  there 
were  nothing  else  in  the  Bible  con- 
demning fornication,  as  there  is 
nothing  condemning  marriage  with  a 


wife's  sister,  the  Seventh  Command- 
ment, by  forbidding  fornication  to 
married  persons  only,  would,  as  a 
necessary  inference,  permit  it  to  those 
who  are  not  married,  by  virtue  of 
that  rule  of  common  sense,  as  well  as 
civil  law,  which  Bishop  Taylor 
quotes,  Quod  in  lege  prohtbitorid  non 
vetitum  est  permissum  inteltigitur. 

Seeing,  therefore,  the  necessity  of 
some  better  device  than  this  of 
making  the  eighteenth  verse  have  no 
meaning  at  all,  some  of  the  advocates 
of  inferential  prohibitions  have  hit 
upon  the  scheme  of  converting  the 
verse  into  a  mere  prohibition  of 
polygamy,  by  the  aid  of  another 
translation  which  is  given  in  the 
margin  of  our  Bibles,  viz.  *  one  wife 
to  another'  instead  of  ( a  wife  to  her 
sister.'  Now  the  first  thing  that 
must  strike  any  reader  of  the 
pamphlets  and  speeches  in  which 
this  scheme  is  maintained,  is  that, 
though  so  many  persons,  with  Mr. 
Keble  at  their  head,  tell  us  that  it 
is  doubtful  whether  the  common 
translation  is  correct,  not  one  of 
them  will  come  forward  and  stake 
his  own,  or  any  other  living  person's, 
reputation  as  a  Hebrew  scholar  upon 
the  assertion,  that  the  marginal 
reading  is  right  and  the  common 
one  wrong.  And  it  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say  that  it  is  conclusive 
against  this  hypothesis,  that  the 
Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,  that  professor 
being  the  most  distinguished,  and 
one  of  the  most  zealous  of  all  the 
writers  in  favour  of  the  prohibition, 
refuses  to  give  his  sanction  to  a 
translation  which  would  be  fatal  to 
one  of  the  principal  arguments  of  his 
opponents,  or  even  to  a  doubt  re- 
specting the  correctness  of  the  com- 
mon translation.  But  we  shall  not 
content  ourselves  with  that,  or  with 
the  statement  that  other  Hebrew 
scholars  on  the  same  side  admit  that 
the  marginal  translation  cannot  be 
defended ;  but  we  shall  shew  why  it 
cannot.  It  is  not  pretended  that  in 
the  other  passages  where  the  word  is 
rendered  ( another'  which  is  here 
rendered  'sister,'  ' another'  is  the 
translation  or  primary  meaning  of 
the  word,  but  that  it  is  the  figurative 
or  secondary  meaning, '  sister'  being 
the  translation.  The  passages  re- 
ferred to  are,  Ex.  xxvi.  3,  5,  6,  17 ; 
and  Ez.  i.  9,  23 ;   hi.  13.    For  in- 
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stance,  in  the  first  of  them,  '  the  five 
curtains  shall  he  coupled  together, 
each  one  to  her  sister,1  is  the  strict 
translation,  but  'each  one  to  the 
other1  is  the  meaning.  And  it  re- 
quires no  knowledge  of  Hebrew  to 
perceive  that  the  principle  which 
justifies  the  substitution  of  the  word 
4  another*  in  all  these  passages  is  that 
the  meaning  is  not  an  other,  but  the 
other,  or  rather  that,  according  to 
our  common  way  of  speaking,  we 
might  use  the  compound  word  one 
another.  And  it  is  equally  easy  to 
perceive  that  this  principle  does  not 
justify,  or  rather  that  it  is  not  possi- 
ble to  make,  a  similar  change  in  the 
words  ( thou  shalt  not  take  a  wife  to 
her  sister.* 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  say 
any  more  on  this  point :  we  will  only* 
add  that  Dr.  Pusey  says  that  the* 
opinion  of  the  Jews  themselves  was/* 
as  it  still  is,  against  this  interpreta- 
tion, and  against  the  prohibition, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  and 
modern  sect  called  the  Karaites,  of 
whom,  he  adds,  that » they  have  very 
little  weight.'  Dr.  Adlcr,  their  chief 
rabbi  here,  says  that  *  these  marriages 
are  considered  among  them  proper  and 
even  laudable ;'  and  that  *  to  the  best 
of  his  knowledge  not  a  single  opinion 
can  be  met  with  throughout  all  the 
rabbinical  writings  which  would  even 
appear  to  throw  any  doubt  on  the 
legality  or  propriety  of  the  marriage.' 
{Report,  App.  36.)  He  also  utterly 
condemns,  as  a  question  of  Hebrew 
criticism,  the  marginal  translation 
we  have  been  speaking  of.  As  the 
Jews  are  against  the  prohibition,  of 
course  we  are  told  that  we  are  not  to 
learn  our  duty  from  them.  But  if 
these  anti-Jewish  theologians  insist 
on  our  learning  our  duty  from  the 
law  of  Moses,  it  does  not  seem  very 
unreasonable  to  inquire  how  that 
law  was  understood,  in  a  case  of 
nothing  more  than  inference  at  the 
best,  by  those  to  whom  it  was  given, 
and  who  must  have  understood  it 
better  than  we  can  guess  at  it.  And 
we  may  surely  ask  why  we  are  to 
take  for  granted  that,  in  giving  to 
the  words  of  the  law  their  plain  and 
natural  meaning,  they  bad  corrupted 
it,  and  how  it  came  to  pass  that,  if 
they  had  done  so,  they  were  not  re- 
buked for  this  as  well  as  their  other 
corruptions  of  moral  laws,  and  that 
the  true  meaning  of  the  law  was  not 


restored  in  this  important  matter  by 
the  only  authority  that  could  re- 
store it  r 

Again,  we  are  told  with  great 
solemnity,  that  if  we  refuse  to  reckon 
the  wife's  relations  as  equivalent 
to  a  man's  own  relations  we  rebel 
against  the  express  declaration  of 
Scripture  that  a  man  and  his  wife 
are  'one  flesh.'  We  do  not  expect 
that  any  answer  will  satisfy  persons 
who  seriously  believe  that  a  question 
relating  to  the  law  of  marriage  is  to 
be  determined  from  a  figurative  ex- 
pression* which  is  applied  to  a  dif- 
ferent subject  in  every  place  in  the 
Bible  where  it  occurs.  But  not 
only  do  common  sense  and  universal 
experience  reject  this  paradox  of  a 
man  being  as  nearly  related  to  his 
wife's  relations  as  to  his  own,  but 
those  who  propound  it  shew  that 
they  either  do  not  really  believe  or 
do  not  understand  it.  For  if  they 
did,  they  must  consider  marriage 
with  a  sister-in-law  much  worse 
than  with  a  niece,  a  sister-in-law 
being  equivalent  to  a  sister :  whereas 
marriage  with  a  niece  is  constantly 
held  out  in  terrorem,  as  a  sort  of 
climax  of  the  abominations  that  will 
follow  if  we  once  infringe  the  sanc- 
tity of  Archbishop  Parker's  Table. 
They  must  also  hold  marriage  with  a 
wife's  sister-in-law  as  absolutely  un- 
lawful, being  equivalent  to  marriage 
with  her  sister.  This  last  objection 
to  their  theory  has  been  frequently 
pointed  out ;  but,  as  far  as  we  have 
seen,  none  of  them  have  thought  it 
worth  notice:  except  that  Arch- 
deacon Hale,  when  he  was  obliged  to 
answer  the  question,  after  a  little 
hesitation  boldly  cut  the  knot  in  the 
only  way  in  which  it  can  be  cut,  by 
saying,  that  though  that  marriage  is 
not  prohibited,  yet  his  own  impression 
is  against  it.  Perhaps  the  commis- 
sioners were  satisfied  with  finding 
that  he  could  suggest  no  better  way 
of  defending  the  law  upon  this  ground 
than  by  shewing  that  it  did  not  go 
far  enough.  But  they  might  have 
gone  on  and  asked  him  whether  his 
objection  extends,  as  it  clearly  ought 
to  do,  to  marriage  with  a  sister-in- 
law's  husband's  sister,  and  so  on  ad 
infinitum.  And  this  absurdity  is  just 
such  a  result  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  an  attempt  to  wrest 
the  words  of  Scripture  to  a  purpose 
for  which  they  were  not  intended. 
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The  only  remaining  argument  for 
the  prohibition  on  scriptural  grounds 
is,  that  since  a  wife's  sister  is  as  near 
as  a  brother's  wife,  and  a  brother's 
wife  is  specifically  mentioned,  there- 
fore the  wife's  sister,  as  well  as  the 
brother's  wife,  are  included  in  the 
general  and  perpetual  condemnation 
of  marriages  between  tho?e  who  are 
*  near  of  kin'  at  the  beginning  of  the 
chapter.  And  by  way  of  enforcing 
this  argument,  and  shewing  how 
abominable  the  connexion  must  be, 
it  is  added,  that  the  translation  ( near 
of  kin  to  him'  is  not  strong  enough, 
and  that  it  ought  to  be  '  flesh  of  his 
flesh.'  As  Dr.  Pusey  says  this  is  the 
literal  translation,  we  are  quite  con- 
tent to  take  it  so.  But  still  the 
question  remains,  How  is  it  proved 
that  these  general  words  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  chapter  do  compre- 
hend all  the  particular  cases  of  rela- 
tionship afterwards  specifically  pro- 
hibited ?  And  there  are  three  ways 
of  determining  this  question.  The 
first  is  to  take  for  granted,  that  as 
some  of  the  after -mentioned  mar- 
riages are  manifestly  forbidden  on 
account  of  the  nearness  of  kin 
between  the  parties,  therefore  all 
that  are  mentioned  are  to  be  taken 
as  specimens  of  the  degree  of  prox- 
imity to  which  the  general  prohi- 
bition was  meant  to  extend.  On 
this  we  may  remark  incidentally, 
that  a  wife's  sister  is  at  least  as 
nearly  related  to  a  man  during  the 
wife's  life  as  after  it,  and  yet  mar- 
riage with  her  was  not  prohibited 
during  the  wife's  life  on  account  of 
her  relationship  to  the  man,  but  for 
the  inferior  and  temporary  reason  of 
the  probable  quarrelling  between 
the  women  while  polygamy  was 
allowed;  which  was  of  course  a 
greater,  as  well  as  a  more  probable, 
evil  between  sisters  than  between 
strangers  in  that  situation.  Another 
method  of  determining  the  meaning 
of  the  Hebrew  words  in  question, 
which  has  been  proposed  under  the 
cover  of  a  considerable  name,*  is  to 
pronounce  'learning  thrown  away,' 
and  to  refer  us  to  *  the  best  of  our 
dictionaries,  Johnson's,'  for  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  *  kin,  kindred.'  On 
this  we  do  not  propose  to  make  any 
remark.  But  there  is  a  third  method 
which  appears  to  have  some  advan- 


tages over  either  of  the  others,  and 
that  is  to  ascertain  if  we  can  the 
proper  meaning  and  application  of 
the  words  in  this  passage  by  seeing 
how  they  are  used  in  others. 

Now  it  appears  that  the  whole 
expression  here  translated  'flesh  of 
his  flesh '  is  not  used  anywhere  else 
in  the  Bible;  but  that  one  nearly 
similar,  only  inferior  in  strength,  in 
fact  more  corresponding  to  the  trans- 
lation '  near  of  kin  to  him,*  is  used  in 
a  few  other  places.  And  in  none  of 
those  places  is  even  that  weaker 
expression  applied  to  any  but  very 
near  blood  relations ;  and  moreover, 
where  relations  by  affinity  are  in- 
tended, as  in  several  passages  in  the 
Book  of  Ruth,  an  expression  of  an 
entirely  different  kind  is  used.  The 
distinction  is  thus  represented  in  the 
Septuagint :  in  the  passage  in  ques- 
tion the  expression  is,  hxua.  a-a^Mss 
avTtv  i  the  other  expression  for  near 
blood  relations  is  «*«/«*  only ;  for 
relations  by  affinity,  yt^t/i«t.  It 
happens  that  the  instances  in  which 
the  expression  for  *  near  of  kin'  is 
used  are  near  at  hand  ;  for  in  several 
of  the  cases  in  this  18th  chapter  the 
women  who  are  prohibited  are  de- 
scribed as  near  of  kin — not  to  the 
man,  but  to  his  father,  mother,  or 
wife;  the  relations  thus  described 
being  sisters  of  the  father  or  mother, 
and  only  the  lineal  relations  of  the 
wife.  Again,  in  the  21st  chapter, 
there  is  actually  a  definition  of  the 
meaning  of  the  words :  —  '  There 
shall  none  of  the  priests  be  defiled 
for  the  dead  among  his  people,  except 
for  his  kin  that  is  near  to  him,  that 
is,  for  his  father  and  for  his  mother, 
and  for  his  son  and  for  his  daughter, 
and  for  his  brother  and  for  his  sister 
[if]  a  virgin.'  Of  course  for  the 
purpose  of  the  marriage -law  it  in- 
cludes all  lineal  relations ;  and  if  any 
one  wishes  to  extend  the  term  to  a 
niece  as  well  as  an  aunt,  by  virtue 
of  the  19th  verse  of  the  20th  chapter, 
we  have  not  the  least  objection,  in- 
deed we  have  no  doubt  that  they 
were  intended  equally  to  be  prohi- 
bited ;  all  that  we  are  contending  for 
is,  that  the  proper  meaning  and 
scriptural  use  of  the  words  in  ques- 
tion, as  is  the  strict  and  legal  use, 
even  of  the  English  words,  is  entirely 
against  the  application  of  them  to 
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any  relations  by  affinity.    Certainly 
ia  nothing  but  the  loosest  language 
can  a  stepmother   or  stepdaughter 
be  spoken  of  as  '  near  of  kin,*  much 
less  '  flesh  of  a  man's  flesh,*  and  yet 
they   are    expressly  forbidden,  ob- 
viously for    the    verjr  reason   that 
they  are  not  included  in  the  general 
prohibition.    It  is  of  no  use  for  us 
to  speculate  why  some  cases  that  are 
clearly  included  in  the  general  pro- 
hibition are  afterwards  specifically 
mentioned,  since  repetitions  are  much 
too  frequent  in  the  Bible  for  any 
argument  to  be  raised  upon  that :  in 
fact  there  is  a  repetition  even  among 
the  specific  prohibitions ;   for  'thy 
fathers  wife's  daughter  begotten  of 
thy  father'   is  necessarily  included 
in  '  thy  sister,  the  daughter  of  thy 
father  or  the  daughter  of  thy  mother.' 
As  a  proof  of  the  carelessness,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  with  which  this 
question  has  been  treated,  we  observe 
that  one  writer  after  another  has 
gone  on  repeating  that  marriage  with 
a    daughter  is  nowhere  prohibited, 
unless  we  allow  the  doctrine  of  ana- 
logy or  inference.    We  should  be 
glad  to  know  how  a  man  can  marry 
his  daughter  without  violating  the 
prohibition     against     marrying     a 
woman    and    her    daughter.      Not 
only  that,  but  as  there  is  no  question 
that  a  daughter  is  '  near  of  kin,*  and 
4  flesh  of  a  man's  flesh,'  there  are  no 
less  than  two  clear  prohibitions  of 
marriage  with  a  daughter  without 
resorting  to  this  doctrine  of  analogy  : 
a  doctrine  for  which  no  scriptural 
authority  has  been  or  can  be  pro- 
duced, but  which  has  only  been  in- 
vented by  ourselves  as  a  foundation 
for   certain  prohibitions  similar  in 
kind  to  some  that  are  contained  in 
the  Mosaic  law,  but  which  are  not 
included  in  the  general  condemnation 
of  marriages  with  near  of  kin,  and 
are  more  remote  than  that  case  of 
affinity  mentioned  by  St.  Paul, — not, 
observe,  as  a  merely  positive  prohi- 
bition like  some  of  the  Mosaic  ones, 
but  as  a  thing  contrary  to  the  law  of 
nature,  and  therefore  including  all 
of  equal  degree,  that  is  (to  use  an 
incorrect  but  intelligible  and  com- 
prehensive term),  all  lineal  relations 
by  affinity.    We  are  not  saying  that 
none  of  the  prohibitions  founded  on 
this  principle  of  analogy  are  justi- 
fiable;  but  we  do  say,  that  it  is 
monstrous  to  tell  us  that  we  are  not 


to  give  a  verse  in  the  Bible  its  ob- 
vious and  natural  meaning,  merely 
because,  if  we  do,  it  will  appear  to 
be  inconsistent  with  a  principle  in- 
vented by  ourselves  for  the  purpose 
of  including  certain  cases  which  we 
think  ought  to  be  prohibited. 

There  is  one  more  argument  of  a 
religious  character  which  it  is  proper 
to  notice,  as  well  on  account  of  its 
novelty  as  of  its  wonderful  compre- 
hensiveness, and  also  by  way  of  a 
warning  to  people  against  admitting 
a  doctrine  which  would  justify  any 
considerable  number  of  persons  in 
requesting  the  legislature  to  prohibit 
everything  which  they  happen  to 
think  contrary  to  the  will  of  God- 
One  party  demands  the  prohibition 
of  marriages  which  they  disapprove 
of:  another  party  will  be  content 
with  nothing  less  than  the  abolition 
of  Sunday  travelling,  either  of  human 
beings,  letterbags,  or  electricity,  and 
the  prohibition  under  heavy  penal- 
ties of  all  theatrical  performances, 
except  at  Exeter  Hall.  These  gen- 
tlemen say,  that  as  it  is  doubtful — 
that  is,  as  all  mankind  are  not 
agreed — whether  certain  marriages 
are  lawful,  they  ought  to  be  pro- 
hibited, by  way  of  making  sure  that 
they  are  not  a  national  sin.  But 
first  of  all  they  forget  that  a  national 
sin  is  not  what  a  nation  allows  indi- 
viduals to  do,  so  long  as  they  do  not 
injure  others  by  doing  it,  but  what  it 
does  as  a  nation.  It  is  not  a  national 
sin  that  wc  do  not  punish  adultery 
by  law,  though  nobody  doubts  that 
it  is  an  individual  sin.  A  legislative 
prohibition  of  public  worship  would 
be  a  national  sin,  of  course  of  the 
most  flagrant  kind.  And  if  we  are 
to  talk  about  national  sins,  it  is 
worth  consideration  that  a  legislative 
restriction  (except  for  the  public  ad- 
vantage) of  a  liberty  given  by  God 
is  only  next  door  to  a  legislative  pro- 
hibition of  a  duty  enjoined  by  God. 
The  old  maxim  was,  Quod  dubitas 
nefeceris.  This  new  maxim  is,  Quod 
dubitas  ne  permiseris.  St.  Paul  said, 
'  He  that  aoubteth  is  damned  [con- 
demned] if  he  eat ;'  but  then  he  said 
also, ( Let  not  him  that  eateth  not 
judge  him  that  eateth  ;*  with  much 
more  to  the  same  effect.  To  which 
we  will  add  no  words  of  our  own, 
but  only  these  most  wise  and  per- 
tinent words  of  Jeremy  Taylor:— 
4  To  add  more  [prohibitions]  out  of 
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fear,  is  either  to  be  wiser  than  the 
lawgiver,  or  to  suspect  him  to  be  apt 
to  quarrel  by  unknown  measures 
and  secret  rules  of  interpretation.* 
And  again, '  It  were  good  if  standing 
in  the  measures  of  the  divine  law  we 
should  lay  a  snare  for  no  man's  foot, 
by  putting  fetters  on  his  liberty 
without  just  cause,  but  not  without 
great  danger.' — Ride  of  Conscience. 

Next  after  the  theological  objec- 
tions naturally  follow  the  ecclesias- 
tical, which  all  come  to  this,  that  the 
prohibition  has  been  the  law  of  the 
Church  of  England  ever  since  the 
Reformation,  having  been  then 
enacted  with  the  concurrence  of 
Cranmer  and  those  who  acted  with 
him,  and  since  adopted  by  Convoca- 
tion, and  upheld  by  many  eminent 
divines.  We  cannot  tell  what  the 
bishops,  who  in  1 835  confirmed  all 
the  marriages  of  this  kind  which  had 
previously  been  celebrated  contrary 
to  the  law  of  the  realm  and  of  the 
Church,  may  think  of  their  prede- 
cessors, who  in  1533  declared  invalid 
one  of  those  marriages  twenty  years 
after  it  had  been  celebrated  according 
to  the  existing  law  of  the  realm  and 
of  the  Churcn  (which  allowed  the 
dispensation).  Possibly  they  agreed 
with  Bishop  Taylor,  that  *  learned 
men  upon  that  occasion  gave  too 
great  testimony  with  how  great 
weakness  men  that  have  a  bias  do 
determine  questions,  and  with  how 
great  a  force  a  king  that  is  rich  and 
powerful  can  make  his  own  determi- 
nations.' It  is  no  business  of  ours 
to  condemn  so  great  and  honest  a 
man  as  Cranmer  for  this  weakness ; 
probably  very  few  of  us,  with  the 
same  bias,  would  have  done  any 
better  in  the  same  circumstances. 
But  we  must  nevertheless  ask  any 
one  who  appeals  to  the  judgment  of 
Cranmer  and  the  Reformers,  what 
he  supposes  would  have  been  their 
judgment  if  it  had  so  happened  that 
Anne  Boleyn  had  been  Henry's  de- 
ceased wife  s  sister,  instead  of  being 
the  supplanter  of  his  brother's  widow, 
and  the  Pope  had  been  unreasonably 
tardy  in  granting  him  the  required 
dispensation  to  marry  her?  Does 
any  man  in  his  senses  believe  that 
there  would  not  have  been  just  the 
same  appeals  to  the  word  of  God  as 
the  only  sure  test— just  the  same 
complaints  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
having  multiplied  unlawful  prohi- 


bitions though  it  granted  unlawful 
dispensations,  and  yet  a  somewhat 
different  result  ?  And  if  the  4  wife's 
sister'  had  not  been  in  the  Table 
made  by  Queen  Elizabeth's  arch- 
bishop, Parker,  (as  perhaps  it  would 
not  if  her  mother  had  been  Henri's 
wife's  sister)  does  anybody  imagine 
that  we  should  have  found  great 
divines  writing  tracts  to  prove  that 
it  ought  to  have  been  there  ?  or  that 
the  99th  canon  would  have  added  it 
to  those  already  in  the  'Table  set 
forth  by  Authority  ?' 

If  it  is  asked  how  it  came  into  the 
Act  25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  7,  and  the  sub- 
sequent acts  which  adopted  the  prohi- 
bitions of  that  act,  since  it  was  not 
required  for  his  purpose,  and  is  not 
forbidden  in  Scripture,  as  the  others 
are  which  are  there  mentioned,  the 
answer  is  curious  enough  :  viz.  that 
it  was  inserted  under  the  notion  that 
it  is  forbidden  in  Leviticus,  xviii.,  not 
inferentially,  but  expressly,  that  is 
of  course  in  the  eighteenth  verse. 
This  is  sufficiently  clear,  without 
going  into  other  matters,  from  the 
words  of  the  act  itself,  which  enu- 
merates exactly  those  marriages 
which  are  expressly  prohibited  in 
that  chapter,  with  the  addition  of 
this  single  one ;  and  speaks  of  them 
all  as  '  plainly  prohibited  and  detested 
by  God  8  law,'  not  including  a  single 
one  of  those  which  are  most  plainly 
to  be  inferred,  or  rather  which  are 
most  plainly  included  without  re- 
sorting to  inference,  not  even  a 
daughter.  Improbable  as  this  ac- 
count of  the  matter  may  seem,  now 
that  it  is  understood  by  all  who  have 
read  any  of  the  publications  on  the 
subject,  that  the  only  verse  in  which 
the  wife's  sister  is  mentioned  is  relied 
on,  not  by  the  advocates  of  the  prohi- 
bition, but  by  the  opponents  of  it,  it 
would  not  have  appeared  at  all  im- 
probable a  few  years  ago,  when  nine 
out  of  ten  of  those  who  were  shocked 
at  the  proposal  to  allow  such  mar- 
riages, if  tney  had  been  asked  their 
reason,  would  have  replied  that  they 
are  expressly  forbidden  in  the  Bible ; 
indeed,  so  lately  as  a  year  ago,  no 
less  a  person  than  the  Archdeacon  of 
Middlesex,  who  stated  that  he  had 
always  had  a  strong  impression 
against  relaxing  the  prohibition, 
though  he  was  not  prepared  to  state 
all  the  reasons  for  it,  said  he  thought 
this  eighteenth  verse  was  one  of  the 
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grounds  of  the  prohibition.  And 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  prejudice 
that  st ill  exists  against  relaxing  the 
prohibition  has  grown  up,  with  the 
greater  number  of  those  who  feel  the 
prejudice,  under  that  old  notion  that 
it  was  contained  in  the  Bible ;  and 
now  that  is  exploded,  it  is  sought  to 
be  defended  on  totally  different 
grounds :  as  usual,  the  opinion  conies 
first,  and  the  reasons  are  invented 
afterwards. 

The  fact  evidently  was,  that  the 
scriptural  prohibitions  were  intro- 
duced into  the  act  of  Henry  VIII. 
simply  to  save  appearances,  by  pro- 
fessing to  recognize  a  general  rule  in 
which  the  marriage  with  a  brother's 
wife  was  expressly  included,  and  it 
answered  the  purpose  perfectly  well 
to  put  down  in  the  act  just  those 
degrees  which  they  found  mentioned 
in  Leviticus ;  and  the  framers  of  it 
were  the  less  likely  to  go  out  of  their 
way  to  examine  the  exact  nature  of 
the  Levitical  prohibition  of  the  wife's 
sister,  because  retaining  it  obviously 
added  force  to  the  prohibition  of  the 
brother's  wife.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  main  question  before  us,  but 
it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  Cranmer 
was  no  party  to  this  job,  but  sin- 
cerely wanted  to  get  a  real  and  bond 
fide  marriage  law  established,  by 
extending  the  prohibition  to  all  the 
cases  which  he  believed  (though  we 
do  not  agree  with  him  as  to  all  of 
them)  were  intended  by  God  to  be 
prohibited,  but  his  advice  was  not 
taken.  It  is  very  remarkable  that 
the  legislature  of  this  kingdom  has 
never  deliberately  considered  the 
question  of  the  prohibited  degrees — 
indeed  never  considered  them  at  all. 
We  see  what  was  done  and  how  it 
was  done  at  the  Reformation;  and 
thus  the  law  remained  for  300  years, 
and  as  we  have  explained  before  it 
was  practically  no  law  at  all.  In 
1835  there  was  no  discussion  of  what 
were  or  ought  to  be  the  prohibited 
degrees :  they  were  left  to  the  courts 
of  law  to  find  out  as  they  could; 
and  in  fact  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  had  to  determine,  after  a  long 
argument  (in  Chadwick's  case),  whe- 
ther this  very  marriage  of  a  wife's 
sister  was  within  the  prohibited  de- 
grees or  not.  We  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  there  could  be  much  real 
doubt  upon  that  point ;  seeing  that  it 
only  requires  some  attention  to  the 


various  repeals  and  revivals  of  the 
first  marriage  act,  in  the  times  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  his  three  successors, 
to  see  that  this  marriage,  at  any  rate, 
was  within  the  statutory  prohibitions 
in  force  at  the  passing  of  the  act  of 
1835. 

As  to  the  other  ground  that  was 
taken,  though  it  was  quite  right  in 
Mr.  Badely  to  make  the  best  of  it, 
as  well  as  the  statutable  ground,  in 
arguing  the  case,  there  can  now,  after 
Lord  Denuian's  judgment,  be  no 
longer  any  doubt  that  the  canons, 
and  still  less  Archbishop  Parker,  had 
no  authority  or  power  whatever  to 
make  any  new  prohibitions.  Indeed 
the  judgment  of  Lord  Hardwicke, 
L.C.J.,  in  Middleton  v.  Croft  (2 
Strange,  1056),  to  which  Lord  Den* 
man  assented,  was  conclusive  enough 
upon  that  point,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  Privy  Council  (which  is  an  eccle- 
siastical court)  in  Escott  v.  Mastin 
(Stephens's  Laws  of  Vie  Clergy^ 
App.)-  The  distinction  (which  ap- 
pears to  be  little  understood)  between 
the  law  of  the  canons  and  the  old 
canon  law,  which,  as  Lord  Hardwicke 
said,  was  adopted  as  the  law  of  the 
realm  by  the  Act  35  Hen.  VIIJL 
c  16,  is  clearly  pointed  out  in  that 
case  of  Middleton  r.  Croft ;  for  there, 
although  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
allowed  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  to 
proceed  against  a  clandestine  mar- 
riage, so  far  as  it  was  againBt  the  old 
canon  law,  yet  they  prohibited  the 
court  from  proceeding  also  upon  the 
ground  that  the  marriage  was  bad 
by  reason  of  having  been  celebrated 
before  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
4  a  regulation  only  introduced  by  the 
canons  of  1603 ;'  and  that  very  regu- 
lation was  afterwards  introduced  in 
an  effectual  manner  by  an  act  of 
parliament. 

The  whole  of  that  judgment  is  well 
worth  reading,  but  we  can  only  afford 
space  for  one  more  extract  from  it : — 
4  There  are  many  things  of  an  ec- 
clesiastical nature  which  no  canon 
can  touch,  as  the  degrees  of  consan- 
guinity, &c.  .  .  .  These  are  matters) 
that  have  always  been  regulated  by 
the  legislature.' 

It  is  just  as  reasonable  to  say 
that  this  law  must  not  be  altered 
without  the  consent  of  a  convocation, 
as  it  would  be  to  say  that  if  a  con- 
vocation had  endorsed  the  Royal 
Marriage  Act,  or  any  other  of  the 
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modern  marriage  acts,  with  a  canon, 
those  acts  could  not  be  repealed  with- 
out getting  the  convocation  previously 
to  remove  its  canon.  Happily  it  is 
not  necessary,  therefore,  to  enter  upon 
the  question  of  the  revival  of  con- 
vocation. Whether  that  would  be  a 
good  or  a  bad  thing,  its  advocates 
may  rest  assured  of  this,  that  if  a 
convocation  were  summoned  *  for  the 
despatch  of  business'  to-morrow,  it 
would  have  no  power  to  alter  the 
law  of  marriage  in  the  smallest  par- 
ticular, as  regards  either  the  laity  or 
the  clergy.  Indeed  no  such  altera- 
tion is  needed ;  for  as  regards  the 
persons  to  be  married,  the  99th 
canon,  'No  person  shall  marry 
within  the  degrees,'  &c.  is  already 
only  so  much  waste  paper,  for  the 
several  reasons  just  now  stated ;  and 
by  a  strange  enough  blunder,  after 
making  this  law  which  they  had  no 
power  to  make,  they  forgot  to  make 
one  which  they  had  power  to  make, 
imposing  penalties  on  any  clergyman 
who  celebrated  such  marriages;  as  they 
did  for  celebrating  marriages  of  minors, 
and  that  in  such  an  unreasonable 
and  unjust  manner  that  the  penalty 
was  afterwards  repealed, — not  by  con- 
vocation but  by  parliament  (26  Geo. 
II.  c.  33),  except  in  cases  where  the 
clergyman  offended  wilfully.  And 
the  general  Marriage  Act  (4  Geo.  IV. 
c.  76)  renders  the  clergy  liable  to 
ecclesiastical  censures  in  various  cases, 
and  exempts  them  from  such  censures, 
as  well  as  civil  prosecutions,  in  other 
cases.  So  little  ground  is  there  for 
the  notion  that  parliament  could  not 
meddle  with  the  canons  even  as 
regards  the  clergy. 

But  it  is  said,  the  repeal  of  some 
canons,  the  universal  neglect  of 
others,  the  partial  contradiction 
of  one  of  them  (the  68th)  to  the 
Prayer-book,  and  the  invalidity  of  all 
of  them,  except  as  regards  less  than 
a  thousandth  part  of  the  nation,  are 
all  of  no  consequence,  because  in  this 
99th  canon  the  Church  pronounces 
an  interpretation  of  the  word  of  God, 
which  all  Churchmen  at  least  are 
bound  to  accept  as  true.  Without 
entering  into  the  question  whether 
the  canon  contains,  or  professes  to 
contain,  any  such  interpretation,  the 
answer  we  have  to  make  to  that 
argument  is  this.  If  the  canon  is 
binding  upon  us  as  a  law,  shew  us 
how  it  acquired  that  authority.    If 


it  is  binding  upon  us  as  a  vow  or 
obligation  taken  upon  ourselves  as 
Churchmen,  shew  us  when  and  how 
the  obligation  was  taken ;  but  before 
you  talk  about  *  accepting  with  un- 
dissembled  humility  the  word  of  God 
as  interpreted  by  the  Church,'  you 
had  better  ask  yourselves  the  plain 
question,  and  try  to  give  an  honest 
answer  to  it,  whether,  if  a  convocation 
met  now  and  made  a  canon  propound- 
ing  some  doctrine,  about  baptism,  for 
instance,  which  you  do  not  happen 
to  believe,  you  would  '  accept  it  with 
undissembled  humility  for  the  word 
of  God  as  interpreted  by  the  Church?' 
The  truth  is,  that  ninety-nine  times 
out  of  a  hundred,  when  people  pro- 
fess great  respect  for  the  opinion  of 
any  body,  corporate  or  sole,  what 
they  really  mean  is,  that  they  have 
a  great  respect  for  their  own  opinion 
in  the  mouth  of  somebody  else,  whose 
name  they  think  will  and  weight  to 
it. 

We  have  said  nothing  about  the 
prohibition  having  the  authority  of 
the  Prayer-book,  by  reason  of  the 
Tables  of  Degrees  being  inserted 
therein.  It  appears  to  be  necessary 
to  explain,  for  the  information  of  those 
who  do  not  understand  the  difference 
between  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  and  a  common  prayer-book, 
that  though  the  table  is  frequently 
to  be  found  in  the  latter,  it  is  no  part 
of  the  former,  as  Sir  Robert  Inglis 
may  see  if  he  will  only  look  at  the 
4  Contents  of  this  book'  in  the  first 
Prayer-book  he  lays  his  hand  upon. 
Whoever  else  may  have  power  to 
make  laws  for  the  Church,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  printers 
or  sellers  of  prayer-books  have 
not;  and  theirs  is  the  only  au- 
thority that  exists  for  the  insertion 
of  the  Table  of  Degrees  in  prayer- 
books.  Not  that  we  have  the  least 
objection  to  anybody  calling  the  pro- 
hibition a  law  of  the  Church  if  he 
likes;  provided  he  will  remember 
that  parliament,  and  not  convoca- 
tion, made  it  in  Henry  the  Eighth's 
reign,  and  repeated  it  in  Edward  the 
Sixth's,  and  unmade  it  in  Mary's, 
and  remade  it  in  Elizabeth's,  and 
altered  it  in  William  the  Fourth's 
reign ;  and  that  the  lawfulness  of  any 
given  marriage  is  as  much  a  matter 
of  common-law  cognizance  as  the 
settlement  of  a  pauper  or  the  con- 
viction of  a  thief. 
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who  has  signed  a  petition 

Seethe  bil1  on  ^  ground  wnat" 
jgafcs^  ~J|  t0  refuse,  there  would  still 

ever  *Jf  a  number  of  non-recusants 
be  s  ofoody  who  wanted  to  marry 
tbat  "fe's  sister  would  have  to  go 
hi9  *  miies  from  his  own  or  his  in- 
tbIded  wife's  parish  for  the  purpose. 
«  t  except  the  comparatively  few 
JergynieI1  wno  do  "ncere^y  believe 
♦bat ;  these  marriages  are  not  merely 
inexpedient,  but  contrary  to  the  law 
of  God,  it  is  most  improbable  that 
they  will  refuse  to  perform  them 
•when  they  are  made  lawful,  as  they 
could  have  no  possible  motive  fo? 
refusing.  We  are  fully  aware  that 
they  have  been  told,  with  no  small 
quantity  of i religious  newspaper'  vi- 
tuperation, of  those  who  are  '  igno- 
rant* or  '  perjured*  enough  to  think 
otherwise,  that  they  will  still  be 
bound  by  their  ordination  vows  not 
to  perform  such  marriages.  But  as 
these  writers  have  not  thought  fit  to 
produce  a  copy  of  the  vow  or  obliga- 
tion which  they  refer  to ;  and  as  the 
law  of  the  Prayer-book  is  that 
all  persons  may  be  married  who  are 
not  forbidden  *  by  God's  law  or  the 
laws  of  this  realm,'  it  is  not  very 

Srobable  that  any  clergyman  who 
oes  not  believe  that  the  marriage 
is  forbidden  by  God's  law  will  be 


sod  that  they  themselves  were  con- 
tinually deceived  into  celebrating 
pretended  and  good-for-nothing  mar- 
riages between  persons  who  had  been 
or  intended  to  be  married  before  the 
Registrar  to  make  their  marriage  real 
and  valid. 

Petitions  on  any  subject  have  come 
to  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  little 
more  than  the  activity  of  those  who 
get  them  up ;  and  we  cannot  be  ac- 
cused of  prejudice  in  saying  so,  be- 
cause the  majority  of  the  petitioners 
last  session  was  greatly  in  favour  of 
this  bill.  But  we  must  remind  those 
who  think  this  circumstance  over- 
balanced by  the  majority  of  the 
clerical  petitioners  being  on  the  other 
side,  that  the  clergy  have  taken  the 
very  way  to  deprive  their  petitions 
of  any  special  value ;  for  instead  of 
confining  them  to  the  theological 
objections,  they  have  spread  their  net 
as  wide  as  possible  to  catch  all  kinds 
of  objectors ;  and  we  know  that  at 
some  meetings  of  the  clergy  got  up 
for  the  purpose  (in  the  manner  de- 
scribed by  tne  Bishop  of  London  in 
his  speech  on  the  Canonries'  Suspen- 
sion Bill  in  1840,  a  description  which 
we  hope  he  has  not  forgotten),  the 
theological  grounds  of  objection 
stated  in  the  petitions  were  struck  out; 
and  except  upon  those  grounds,  of 
course  the  objections  of  the  clergy 
are  worth  no  more  than  those  of  any 
body  else. 

We  now  have  only  to  consider 
those  other  grounds,  whicb,  notwith- 
standing the  much  greater  quantity 
that  has  been  written  on  the  theolo- 
gical part  of  the  question,  are  really 
those  which  weigh  with  the  great 
majority  of  those  who  express  so 
much  alarm  at  this  bill.  What  these 
persons  say  is  this:  'We  think  as 
little  as  you  do  of  the  theological  or 
ecclesiastical  objections  to  the  repeal 
of  the  law ;  but  though  no  doubt  it 
cannot  be  defended  on  the  ground  on 
which  it  was  made,  yet,  as  there  are 
many  persons  of  both  sexes  to  whom 
it  is  an  advantage,  we  think  they 
ought  not  to  be  deprived  of  it; 
especially  as  it  has  existed  for  a  long 
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time,  and  it  will  shock  the  prejudices 
of  many  people  to  repeal  it.  The 
first  answer  we  make  to  this  argu- 
ment is,  utterly  to  deny  the  pro- 
position that  we  have  any  ri<?ht 
to  restrict  the  liberty  of  one  portion 
of  the  nation  for  the  benefit,  not  of 
the  nation  at  large,  but  of  another 
portion ;  unless,  perhaps,  the  dispro- 
portion in  numbers  be  very  excessive, 
a  case  which  we  have  no  need  to 
consider  here.  If  such  a  doctrine  is 
once  admitted,  there  is  no  assignable 
limit  to  the  tyranny  of  the  majority 
over  the  minority,  or  it  may  be  of  a 
very  small  minority  over  a  very 
large  majority,  if  they  occupy  the 
advantageous  position  of  having  only 
to  say,  *  Not  content,*  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances of  which  many  examples 
may  be  easily  imagined.  Such  in- 
fringements of  liberty  would  be  bad 
enough  if  they  affected  only  civil 
rights,  which  are  created  by  the  laws 
of  man ;  but  they  are  infinitely  worse 
when  they  affect  natural  and  moral 
rights,  which  are  determined  by  the 
laws  of  God.  If  such  a  restriction 
as  this  were  proposed  for  the  first 
time  on  the  grounds  on  which  it  is 
now  defended,  it  would  be  scouted  as 
no  more  defensible  than  a  proposal  to 
prevent,  not  the  brother-in-law,  but 
any  body  except  the  brother-in-law 
from  marrying  a  woman  who  could 
live  with  him  and  take  care  of  his 
children ;  which,  after  all,  would  be  a 
much  more  rational  and  certain  me- 
thod of  securing  her  services  to  her 
sister's  family  than  the  present  one. 
And  if  such  a  proposal  would  not  be 
tolerated  as  a  new  one,  how  is  it  pos- 
sible to  defend  the  law,  which  the 
persons  we  are  now  arguing  with 
admit  to  have  lost  every  ground  on 
which  it  was  originally  enacted  ?  It 
would  be  difficult  enough  to  defend  it 
if  it  had  been  originally  enacted  on 
that  ground  in  times  when  every  class 
got  all  the  laws  it  could  made  for  its 
own  benefit  at  the  expense  of  any 
body  else.  That  doctrine,  however, 
though  it  is  not  likely  to  be  ever 
banished  from  the  secret  desires  of 
men,  is  no  longer  openly  avowed; 
and  he  must  be  a  bold  man  who 
nowadays  undertakes  to  defend  any 
restriction  on  the  liberty  of  others 
merely  for  his  own  advantage,  and 
not  for  the  general  good,  which  we 
need  not  say  all  laws  for  the  protec- 
tion of  existing  rights  of  property  are. 


As  for  this  prohibition  being  for 
the  general  good  there  is  no  pre- 
tence for  it,  except  upon  the  hypo- 
thesis of  the  marriage  being  malum 
in  se,  and  a  national  disgrace,  which 
the  objectors  on  social  grounds  do 
not  allege  or  believe.  And  even  an 
objector  on  religious  grounds,  who 
does  think  it  evil  in  itself,  if  he  is  a 
rational  man,  will  take  care  that  the 
measures  he  adopts  for  its  prevention 
do  not  lead  to  some  greater  or  more 
certain  evil;  and  if  he  finds  they  do 
he  will  abandon  them,  and  leave  this 
as  most  other  private  sins  not  di- 
rectly injurious  to  society  must  be 
left,  to  the  judgment  of  the  Judge 
of  all  the  earth.  But  we  suppose  no 
one  will  maintain  that  it  is  any 
more  beneficial  to  the  nation  at 
large  that  a  certain  number  of  bro- 
thers and  sisters-in-law  should  be  able 
to  live  together  unmarried  than  that 
another  number  should  be  able  to 
marry  and  live  together,  supposing 
(what  we  shall  shew  to  be  a  com- 
plete delusion)  that  the  possibility  of 
the  former  depended  upon  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  latter. 

But  first  let  us  see  who  they  are 
for  whose  supposed  advantage  this 
improvement  upon  the  divine  law  is 
to  be  maintained.  They  are,  first, 
of  course,  the  widowers  who  are  de- 
termined not  to  marry  again,  but 
wish  to  have  their  wives'  sisters 
living  with  them  unmarried,  —  of 
whom  the  Bishop  of  London,  by  the 
license  of  rhetorical  arithmetic,  pro- 
nounced to  be  '  fifty  to  one  *  of  those 
who  wished  to  marry  their  sisters- 
in-law.  We  do  not  suppose  that  his 
lordship,  after  having  read  the  Re- 
port signed  by  the  Bishop  of  Lich- 
field and  the  Judge  of  his  own  Con- 
sistory Court,  and  the  evidence  on 
which  it  is  founded,  would  make  any 
such  assertion  now.  But  as  other 
persons  seem  inclined  to  go  as  near 
it  as  they  can,  let  us  ask  any  one  to 
forget  all  that  is  contained  in  the 
Report,  and  merely  look  around  him 
at  all  the  cases  of  widowers  living 
with  their  sisters-in-law  within  his 
own  knowledge,  and  say  what  pro- 
portion of  them  are  not  either  ac- 
tually living  together  as  man  and  wife, 
or  notoriously  willing  to  do  so  if 
they  could  lawfully.  And  even  this 
is  not  the  right  comparison  to  make 
if  we  wish  really  to  know  what  pro- 
portion of  the  widowers  —  and,  of 
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course,  the  corresponding  sisters-in- 
law— are  really  benefited  by  the  ex- 
isting law.  For  nobody  can  tell  that 
a  widower,  who  has  married  any 
other  woman,  would  not  have  pre- 
ferred marrying  his  sister-in-law  if 
it  had  been  lawful ;  at  any  rate  the 
Bishop  of  London  cannot  say  of  him, 
that '  his  affections  so  linger  over  the 
grave  of  his  deceased  partner  as  to 
shut  out  altogether  from  his  mind 
thoughts  of  a  future  marriage.*  We 
believe  that  the  above-mentioned 
proportion  of  50  to  1  would  be  a 
good  deal  nearer  the  truth  if  it  was 
inverted. 

Now  the  whole  argument  in  favour 
of  the  law  enabling  these  persons  to 
live  together  is  founded  on  two  hy- 
potheses :  first,  that  it  is  the  impos- 
sibility of  their  marrying  lawfully 
which  enables  them  to  live  together 
without  scandal ;  and  secoudly,  that 
the  law  is  effectual  for  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  intended, — which 
were,  firstly,  to  prevent  their  falling 
in  love,  for  if  to  contract  the  marriage 
be  to  commit  incest,  he  who  desires 
it  has  already  committed  incest  in  his 
heart ;  and  secondly,  to  prevent  the 
completion  of  the  desire  or  cohabita- 
tion without  lawful  marriage.  The 
hypothesis  that  the  law  is  effectual 
for  these  purposes  is  manifestly  un- 
true, because  its  falseness  is  the  whole 
cause  of  the  present  agitation,  and  of 
the  evils  which  the  Commissioners 
report.  We  know  that  whatever 
Archdeacon  Hale  and  his  friends  may 
say  about  the  facility  with  which 
brothers  and  sisters-in-law  could  ab- 
stain from  that  weakness,  they  do 
fall  in  love,  in  all  ranks  of  life, 
whenever  (as  the  Report  says)  they 
are  placed  in  situations  likely  to 
create  such  attachments.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Tyler  much  more  sensibly  ad- 
mits that ( it  must  depend  upon  every 
individual  case,* — i.  e.  upon  the  natu- 
ral dispositions  of  the  parties,  which 
no  law  and  no  understanding  of  so- 
ciety can  possibly  take  cognizance  of 
— whether  it  is  safe  or  not  to  leave  a 
young  brother  and  sister-in-law  to- 
gether. In  one  sense,  indeed,  the 
law  is  more  effectual  than  prohibitory 
Jaws  generally  are,  for  it  does  not 
depend  upon  the  chances  of  a  pro- 
secution or  a  conviction,  but  is 
self-acting;  as  much  so  as  if  we 
could  enact  a  magical  law  of  cus- 
toms, that  silks  and  tobacco  landed 


without  paying  duty  should  spon- 
taneously turn  into  cotton  and  cab- 
bage-leaves. But  in  the  sense  of 
preventing  what  it  is  intended  to 
prevent  the  law  is  as  ineffectual  as  if 
people  persisted  in  using  the  smug- 
gled silks  and  tobacco  in  spite  of 
their  conversion  by  the  operation  of 
this  magical  law.  For  we  suppose 
even  those  who  only  advocate  the 
law  upon  social  grounds  will  not 
deny  that  what  it  is  intended  to  pre- 
vent is  concubinage  between  brothers 
and  sisters-in-law,  and  not  merely 
marriage.  And  if  it  is  found  that  it 
does  not  prevent  this,  it  obviously 
fails  as  much  for  social  as  it  does  for 
religious  purposes.  Indeed,  as  far 
as  the  social  objects  of  it  are  con- 
cerned, it  does  not  signify  the  least 
whether  the  parties  are  justifiable  or 
not  in  a  religious  sense  in  so  dis- 
regarding the  law ;  for  however  un- 
justifiable they  may  be  in  forming 
such  connexions,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  whole  of  this  social 
argument  is  founded  upon  the  hypo- 
thesis that  the  law  will  deter  people 
from  forming  them  or  thinking  of 
them  ;  and  whether  it  does  so  or  not 
is  a  simple  question  of  fact,  not  of 
morals  or  religion.  The  witnesses  in 
favour  of  the  law  admit  the  true 
answer  to  that  question  as  fully  as 
the  witnesses  on  the  other  side  prove  it. 
And  if  the  law  is  ineffectual  for 
these  purposes,  it  is  evident  that  it 
cannot  be  the  law  which  really  en- 
ables brothers  and  sisters-in-law  to 
live  together  as  brothers  and  sisters 
when  they  really  do  so,  as  no  doubt 
they  do  in  some  cases,  and  entirely 
without  scandal.  This  is  almost  too 
clear  for  argument ;  but  if  any  one 
doubts  it  let  us  ask  him  whether  a 
law  that  second  cousins  should  not 
marry  would  make  it  safe  and  proper 
for  a  young  lady  to  go  and  live  with 
the  son  of  her  fathers  cousin  on  the 
footing  of  brother  and  sister  ?  If  not, 
it  is  evident  that  the  law  cannot  do 
so  in  any  other  case,  where  we  find 
by  experience  that  Nature  does  not 

Srevent  them  from  falling  in  love, 
loreover,  we  must  repeat  that  it  was 
considered  equally  proper  for  a  man 
to  have  his  sister-in-law  living  in  his 
house  before  the  Act  of  1835,  when 
there  was  practically  no  law  against 
their  marrying  in  the  vast  majority 
of  cases. 
What,    then,    after    all,    is    the 
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reason  why,  under  both  the  old  and 
the  present  state  of  the  law,  there 
has  been  no  scandal  in  such  persons 
living  together  as  brothers  and  sisters 
if  they  pleased?  The  best  of  all 
reasons,  —  experience.  Experience 
shewed  the  world  that  though  the 
contrary  very  frequently  happened, 
yet  that  it  was  possible  for  some  per- 
sons so  related  to  live  together  with- 
out any  sexual  feeling  arising  between 
them;  whereas  experience  has  long 
ago  shewn  that  it  is  so  nearly  im- 
possible that  the  world  must  always 
presume  against  it  in  the  case  of  per- 
sons who  are  not  already  on  those 
terms  of  perfect  familiarity  which 
nothing  but  near  relationship  can 
produce.  And,  therefore,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin's  remark  is  really 
unanswerable,  though  it  may  appear 
a  very  obvious  answer  to  it  to  say 
that  it  would  apply  to  any  other 
man  and  woman  as  well  as  a  brother 
and  sister-in-law  living  together, — 
4  Whatever  scandal  ever  could  arise 
would  be  rather  promoted  than  pre- 
vented by  the  prohibition;  for  as 
long  as  they  were  free  to  marry  it 
would  be  inferred  by  all  charitable 
people  that  if  they  wished  to  cohabit 
they  would  marry,  but  if  prohibited 
they  would  be  exposed  to  temptation 
to  illicit  intercourse.' 

To  what  degree  of  relationship 
this  doctrine  may  be  carried  it  is  of 
no  consequence  to  inquire.  We  do 
not  pretend  to  draw  the  line,  and  it 
is  obvious  that  it  cannot  be  drawn 
anywhere,  because  (as  Archdeacon 
Hale  truly  remarked,  with  that  no- 
ble disregard  of  consequences  which 
distinguished  so  many  of  his  answers) 
these  feelings  depend  in  a  great  mea- 
sure upon  the  previous  degree  of 
communication  and  familiarity  that 
has  existed;  and  in  some  cases,  no 
doubt,  even  cousins  might  safely  go 
on  living  together  •  m  perfect  purity, 
where  they  have  been  brought  up 
together  as  children  in  great  intimacy 
and  familiarity.'  The  experiment, 
indeed,  is  never  tried  with  cousins,  as 
far  as  we  know ;  and  the  same  rea- 
sons can  hardly  ever  exist  for  trying 
it  as  in  the  case  of  brothers  and 
sisters-in-law.  It  is  enough  for  us 
to  know  that  with  them  it  is  tried 
continually,  and  that  though  the  re- 
sult in  the  majority  of  cases  is  that 
they  wish  to  marry,  yet  in  some  cases 
they  are  perfectly  content  to  live 


upon  the  footing  of  brother  and  sis- 
ter, and,  perhaps,  would  rather  se- 
parate altogether  than  marry.  And 
for  this  reason,  and  this  reason  only, 
the  world  did  not  under  the  old  pro- 
hibition which  was  merely  nominal, 
and  does  not  under  the  present  pro- 
hibition which  is  well  known  to  be 
ineffectual,  and  will  not  when  there 
is  no  prohibition,  make  the  unchari- 
table and  absurd  presumption,  that 
people  who  can  live  together  and 
appear  to  be  living  together  as  bro- 
ther and  sister,  against  whom  ( the 
great  kitchen  inquisition  which  sits 
in  every  house '  has  found  no  verdict, 
are  really  living  in  fornication ;  and 
it  will  obviously  do  so  the  less  and 
not  the  more,  when,  if  they  wish  to 
cohabit,  they  will  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  marry. 

It  is  proved  by  witnesses,  whose 
testimony  on  that  point  at  least  can- 
not be  disregarded,  that  in  most 
places,  though  not  in  all,  the  persons 
who  have  made  these  marriages  are 
as  well  received  in  society  as  they 
were  before,  and  that  in  every  rank 
of  life.  Now  it  is  evident  that  the 
kind  of  consideration  which  must 
have  been  given  to  the  question  of 
the  propriety  of  these  marriages  by 
the  friends  of  those  who  have  made 
them,  in  order  to  determine  how  they 
shall  treat  such  persons,  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  a  merely  abstract 
opinion  delivered  by  people  in  con- 
versation, in  pamphlets,  or  even  in 
petitions  to  any  of  the  branches  of 
the  legislature.  And  when  we  are 
told  that  such  a  relaxation  of  the  law 
would  offend  the  feelings  of  society, 
we  reply,  Let  us  see  how  society  ex- 

Eresses  its  feeling  practically.  We  all 
now  how  society  practically  expresses 
its  feelings  respecting  common  cases  of 
cohabitation  without  marriage;  and 
why  does  it  not  deal  with  this  case, 
which  according  to  some  persons  has 
the  additional  aggravation  of ( incest,' 
in  the  same  way  ?  W  hy,  because  the 
law  has  not  the  concurrence  of  so- 
ciety, because  society  does  not  regu- 
late its  feelings  on  such  matters  by 
the  law,  but  by  its  own  conviction  of 
what  ought  to  be  the  law,  and  be- 
cause men  know  at  the  bottom  that 
the  will  of  God,  and  not  their  own 
notions  of  expediency,  is  after  all  the 
true  rule  to  determine  what  mar- 
riages ought  to  be  forbidden,  and 
that  He  is  no*  a  lawgiver  (apt  to. 
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quarrel  by  unknown  measures  and 
secret  rules  of  interpretation.' 

But  we  are  told  by  Sir  Robert 
Inglis,  as  a  proof  that  society  really 
will  not  tolerate  such  a  practice  as 
ladies  living  with  their  sisters'  hus- 
bands without  the  protection  of  the 
law,  that  two  ladies  have  actually 
already  left  their  brothers-in-laws 
house  at  the  bare  prospect  of  its  re- 
peal. We  cannot  help  thinking  that 
the  two  ladies  were  in  a  very  unne- 
cessary hurry  to  run  away.  It  would, 
at  any  rate,  have  been  time  enough 
when  the  act  was  passed ;  and  even 
then  they  might  very  safely  have 
waited  till  they  found  that  the  ex- 
pectations of  society  really  required 
them  to  depart.  We  do  not  the  least 
believe  that  any  such  expectation 
will  arise.  There  may  be  at  first 
a  little  outcry  raised  by  the  'nice 
people  of  nasty  ideas '  (according  to 
S  wift'sgreat  apophthegm),and  echoed 
by  some  who,  without  the  least  de- 
serving that  character  themselves,  are 
intimidated  by  those  who  do.  But 
it  will  abate.  The  result  of  past 
experience  will  be  remembered,  and 
new  experience  will  be  added  to  it 
by  those  who  are  bold  enough  and 
pureminded  enough  to  go  on  living 
as  they  have  done  with  no  thought 
of  matrimony ;  and  in  a  short  time 
the  suspicion  and  the  scandal  will  be 
left,  by  *  the  pure  to  whom  all  things 
are  pure,'  to  the  exclusive  use  of 
those  to  whom  '  nothing  is  pure,  for 
even  their  mind  and  conscience  is 
defiled.1 

These  remarks  will  apply  equally 
to  another  very  serious  objection 
that  has  been  raised  to  the  repeal  of 
the  law ;  viz.  that  it  will  not  only 
prevent  the  intercourse  which  can 
now  subsist  between  widowers  and 
their  sisters-in-law,  but  that  it  will 
destroy  that  which  subsists  during 
the  life  of  the  wife  between  the  hus- 
band and  her  sisters.  But  those  who 
make  this  objection  forget  that  the 
whole  cause  of  the  present  difficulty 
is,  that  men  do  fall  in  love  with 
their  wives*  sisters,  and  marry  them, 
sometimes  very  soon  after  the  death 
of  their  wives.  And  therefore  we 
cannot  see  how  any  woman  can  at 
this  moment  feel  at  all  more  secure 
that  ber  husband  is  not  already  con- 
templating marriage  with  her  sister, 
than  she  would  if  there  were  no 
prohibition.    And    looking   at    the 


history  of  the  law,  and  the  prospects 
of  any  settlement  of  it  but  one,  the 
ladies  may  be  assured  that  their 
husbands  do  not,  speaking  generally, 
look  upon  the  repeal  of  the  law  as  a 
more  remote  event  than  their  own 
death.  But  there  is  something  more 
to  be  said  of  this  objection.  Have 
those  who  make  it  ever  considered 
what  they  mean  by  it?  What  it 
really  means,  when  reduced  to  plain 
English  and  divested  of  sentimental 
decorations  is  this:  that  a  mere  le- 
gislative and  artificial  and  ineffectual 
prohibition  of  marriage  is  sufficient 
to  secure  purity  of  intercourse  be- 
tween men  and  their  wives'  sisters, 
but  that  the  existence  of  a  living 
wife  is  not.  Perhaps  those  who  set 
up  as  the  representatives  or  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  (  women  of  England,* 
had  better  reflect  upon  the  true  im- 
port of  this  compliment  which  they 
have  paid  to  their  clients  before  they 
repeat  it. 

Happily,  however,  for  both  par- 
ties, this  jealousy  which  is  so  gra- 
tuitously imputed  to  wives  who  have 
unmarried  sisters  is  not  universal. 
For  we  have  seen  that  many,  on  the 
contrary,  have  at  the  prospect  of 
their  own  death  requested  their  hus- 
bands to  marry  their  sisters.  They 
may,  no  doubt,  have  been  mistaken 
in  thinking  it  better  to  secure  to  their 
children  a  stepmother  who  is  already 
attached  to  them  as  an  aunt,  than 
to  leave  them  to  the  chance  of  a 
strange  one.  But  on  this  point  we 
believe  they  are  likely  to  be  "better 
judges  than  Mr.  Gladstone,  who 
thinks  that  the  aunt  ought  rather 
to  be  preserved  as  a  sort  of  outstand- 
ing protection  against  a  stepmother. 
Such  are  the  arguments  which  the 
ablest  meu  have  condescended  to 
use:  not  content  with  discovering 
that  the  words  of  the  divine  law  do 
not  go  so  far  as  they  were  intended 
to  do,  they  have  now  found  out  that 
men  and  women  cannot  judge  for 
themselves  so  well  as  they  can  for 
them,  who  are  the  fittest  persons  to 
be  put  in  the  place  of  the  mothers 
of  their  children. 

We  have  only  one  other  objection 
on  behalf  of  the  ladies  to  notice: 
that  if  the  law  is  altered,  many  who 
have  no  other  home  will  be  obliged 
either  to  leave  their  brothers-in- 
law's  housed  or  to  marry  them.  We 
have  indeed  incidentally  noticed  this 
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already.  But  we  have  further  to 
suggest,  that  the  ladies  had  better 
be  quite  sure  that  it  is  the  law  that 
secures  to  them  this  home  now.  We 
have  shewn  already  that  the  law  has 
really  nothing  to  do  with  the  mat- 
ter; but  besides  that,  the  law  does 
not  prevent  their  brothers-in-law 
from  marrying  any  other  woman,  or 
compel  that  other  woman  to  allow 
them  to  stay  in  the  house,  or  to 
make  their  stay  there  comfortable. 
And  since  widowers  do  sometimes 
prefer  a  wife  to  an  unmarried  sister- 
in-law,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
many  a  man  may  say, — 'I  would 

fladly  marry  my  sister-in-law,  and 
know  she  would  consent,  if  the  law 
allowed  it;  but  as  it  does  not,  I 
must  marry  somebody  else  :'  and  so 
the  law  is  the  cause  of  her  being 
turned  out  of  the  house  instead  of 
keeping  her  in  it.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  if  the  law  had  been  gene- 
rally obeyed,  instead  of  being  sys- 
tematically disregarded  and  defied,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  large  number 
of  women  who  have  married  their 
brothers-in-law  would  have  had  to 
depart  and  make  way  for  other 
wives. 

We  have  seen  what  the  law  does 
not  do  for  the  persons  whom  it  is 
supposed  to  serve;  let  us  now  see 
what  it  does.  It  is  all  comprehended 
in  one  short  sentence ; —  it  converts 
lawful  marriage  into  unlawful, 
though  tolerated,  concubinage.  It  is 
admitted  by  those  who  rightly  reject 
the  estimate  of  30,000  of  these  mar- 
riages as  excessive,  that  they  may  be 
as  many  as  3000,  which  is  not  much 
more  than  twice  the  number  that 
was  actually  ascertained.  Now  we 
know  fox  certain  that  every  one  of 
these  3000  women  who  are  now  liv- 
ing with  their  brothers-in-law  in 
merely  tolerated  concubinage,  would, 
but  for  the  law,  have  been  living  in 
lawful  wedlock.  We  say  nothing 
of  the  notoriously  large  number  of 
cases  in  which  the  parties  are  wish- 
ing to  live  together  as  husband  and 
wife  if  they  could  lawfully.  We 
agree  with  Sir  Robert  Inglis  and 
Mr.  Hope  that  this  is  'a  woman's 
question.*  But  we  do  not  agree  that 
the  answer  to  the  question  is  to  be 
sought  from  the  women  who  sign 
petitions  and  write  letters  in  favour 
of  the  preservation  of  this  *  great 
and  increasing  evil.'    (We  suppose 


these  gentlemen  only  mean  that  the 
social  and  not  the  theological  ques- 
tion is  a  woman's  question.)  The 
vast  number  of  women  who  are  di- 
rectly interested  in  the  matter  have 
signed  no  petitions,  and  written 
no  pamphlets;  neither  have  their 
female  friends  and  relatives  —  of 
course  a  still  larger  number — who 
have  already  expressed  their  opinion 
by  sanctioning  the  marriages:  and 
we  hope  they  will  not ;  though  it  is 
evident  that  if  they  did,  they  would 
soon  outnumber  the  11,000  ladies 
of  whose  petition  to  the  Queen  we 
heard  so  much  last  year.  And  we 
might  add,  as  a  still  larger  number 
of  persons  quite  as  much  interested, 
the  children  of  these  marriages,  who 
are  too  young  as  yet  to  express 
their  own  opinions,  but  who,  we 
may  be  sure,  will,  before  many  years 
are  over,  express  them  pretty  loudly. 
On  this  point  also  we  beg  to  suggest 
to  the  advocates  of  the  ladies,  that 
they  would  shew  a  great  deal  more 
real  regard  for  their  interests  in 
what  is  usually  thought  the  most 
important  of  all  temporal  consider- 
ations to  them,  if  they  would  seri- 
ously apply  themselves  to  the  ques- 
tion, how  this  real  misfortune  and 
evil  is  to  be  removed  and  stopped, 
than  by  parading  against  them  and 
their  children  the  sentimental  and 
fanciful  objections  of  those  who  have 
no  practical  interest  in  the  matter, 
and  of  whom  nine  out  of  ten  would 
have  yielded  to  the  same  temptation 
as  the  persons  they  condemn,  if  it 
had  been  thrown  in  their  way. 

We  have  not  the  least  inclination, 
either  on  moral  or  personal  grounds, 
to  justify  those  who  have  wilfully 
entered  into  these  connexions:  mo- 
rally, there  can  be  no  doubt  about 
the  impropriety  of  them ;  and  per- 
sonally, we  have  nothing  more  than 
a  very  slight  acquaintance  either 
with  those  who  have  made,  or  those 
who  are  waiting  to  make,  these  mar- 
riages. But  we  are  not,  therefore, 
to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  men 
are  nearly  every  day  persuading  their 
sisters-in-law  to  come  and  live  with 
them  as  their  wives ;  and  that  what 
the  law  then  says  to  them  is  this : — 
4  You  must  take  your  choice  of  two 
things ;  you  must  either  go  on  living 
in  this  immoral  way,  or  you  must 
turn  out  of  your  house  the  woman 
you  have  seduced  (for  it  is  obviously 
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impossible  that  she  could  afterwards 
remain  there  on  the  footing  of  a 
sister) ;  but  as  for  marrying  her, 
that  you  shall  not  do  at  any  rate.' 
And  we  must  be  excused  for  think- 
ing that  the  '  superior  purity  of 
English  morals'  does  not  owe  much 
to  such  a  law  as  this,  and  that  the 
women  of  England  are  not  particu- 
larly interested  in  preserving  it. 

We  are  far,  however,  from  admit- 
ting, what  the  advocates  of  the  pro- 
hibition on  religious  grounds  so 
constantly  assert,  that  there  is  no 
difference  in  the  consideration  due 
to  persons  who  have  broken  this  law 
and  any  other.  There  is  this  very 
important  difference  between  these 
persons  and  all  others  who  are  living 
together  in  concubinage.  Those  who 
do  so  in  the  ordinary  way,  do  it 
because  they  do  not  choose  to  marry, 
or  rather  because  the  man  chooses  to 
be  at  liberty  to  leave  the  woman 
whenever  he  is  tired  of  her,  or  be- 
cause he  would  be  ashamed  of  her 
as  a  wife.  These  men,  on  the  con- 
trary, who  have  (as  far  as  they  can) 
married  their  sisters-in-law,  say  to 
the  legislature, — *  It  is  true  we  can- 
not make  ourselves  husband  and 
wife,  but  we  have  done  our  best  by 
promising  before  God  and  the  Church 
to  live  together  unto  our  lives'  end. 
We  ask  you,  not  to  set  us  free  from 
that  bond,  but  to  make  it  firm,  and 
to  compel  us  to  live  together  as  we 
have  promised,  and  to  enable  us  to 
do  so  in  that  state  which  God  has 
permitted  to  us,  but  which  you  have 
prohibited,  for  the  sake  of  a  good- 
for-nothing  and  ridiculous  reason  of 
your  own,  which  if  it  were  true 
would  be  no  excuse  for  your  inter- 
ference.' And  to  compare  such  a 
request  as  this  with  'the  natural 
wish  of  thieves  and  smugglers  to  re- 
lieve themselves  from  the  penalties 
of  the  law,'  is  to  display  (as  Paley 
says  of  indiscriminate  praise)  ( a  set- 


tled contempt  of  all  moral  distinc- 
tions,' when  they  stand  in  the  way 
of  a  controversial  victory. 

We  have  already  written  too 
much,  and  must  omit  several  things 
on  which  we  should  have  been  glad 
to  speak.  The  substantial  points, 
however,  on  which  the  question  de- 
pends are,  after  all,  very  simple.  If 
it  is  true  that  thousands  of  men  are 
living  with  their  sisters-in-law  in 
mere  concubinage, — uncondemned  by 
their  neighbours, — setting  a  bad  ex- 
ample, and  the  more  so  because  they 
are  in  other  respects  moral  and  reli- 
gious, and  because  those  who  sanc- 
tion their  marriage  are  so  too, — teach- 
ing those  around  them  to  consider 
themselves  as  the  judges  whether 
laws  ought  to  lie  obeyed  or  to  be 
defied,  and  particularly  to  confound 
the  distinctions  between  lawful  and 
unlawful  connexions, — begetting  ille- 
gitimate children  who  will  bear  that 
misfortune  long  after  their  parents 
are  dead,  and  casting  disgrace  on 
the  national  morality;  we  need  not 
throw  into  the  scale  the  inconveni- 
ences and  evils  to  the  offenders 
themselves  to  justify  us  in  saying, 
that  the  law  is  ineffectual  in  doing 
the  little  good  it  was  intended  to  do, 
and  is  effectual  in  doing  as  much 
harm  as  possible.  Yet  this  is  the 
law  which  we  are  told  we  must 
maintain,  because  it  is  in  accordance 
with  the  will  of  God,  and  because  of 
the  social  and  domestic  happiness  it 
diffuses.  We  say,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  disgrace  of  all  these  things 
will  henceforth  rest,  in  no  small  de- 
gree, on  the  heads  of  those  who  per- 
sist in  maintaining  the  law  which 
produces  such  fruits,  either  wilfully 
refusing  to  look  at  the  truth,  or 
deliberately  postponing  the  happi- 
ness and  morality  of  thousands  to 
the  theological  prejudices  of  one  set 
of  people,  or  the  sentimental  fancies 
of  another. 


%*  We  have  just  received  a  piece  of  information,  amusing  as  well  as 
indicative  of  the  value  of  negative  evidence  in  general  and  of  Mr.  Tyler's  in 
particular.  In  consequence  of  his  confident  statement  of  the  purity  of 
St.  Giles,  the  persons  who  made  the  inquiries  we  have  spoken  of  had  the 
curiosity  to  extend  them  to  this  parish,  and  one  of  the  first  offenders  they 
discovered,  among  many  others,  was  one  of  Mr.  Tyler's  own  churchteardens. 
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THE  STATE  AND  PROSPECTS  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 


WHATEVER  opinion  party-men 
<v  may  entertain  of  the  political 
honesty  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his 
late  cabinet,  it  seems  impossible  to 
doubt,  looking  back  upon  the  events 
of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  that 
the  great  experiment  on  which  the 
country  has  entered  could  have  been 
postponed  much  longer. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  that 
important  period  the  tide  of  our 
legislation  ran  with  a  strong  and 
steady  current  in  one  direction. 
First  we  disturbed  the  settlement 
of  1688,  by  passing  a  law  to  esta- 
blish a  principle,  his  endeavour 
to  force  which  upon  a  reluctant 
nation  cost  the  representative  of  a 
long  line  of  native  princes  the  throne 
of  these  realms.  Next  we  took  in 
hand  to  reform  the  Commons*  House 
of  Parliament,  and  effected  in  doing 
so  one  of  the  most  complete  revolu- 
tions that  ever  occurred  in  the  in- 
fluences of  a  great  country.  By  and 
bye  we  unsettled  the  foundation  of 
that  law  which  the  great  statesmen 
of  Elizabeth's  day  had  enacted,  with 
a  view  to  keep  the  land  free  from  the 
plague  of  mendicancy ;  and  instead  of 
*  setting  on  work  every  able-bodied 
pauper,'  condemned  him  to  pass  his 
days  in  idleness  in  the  workhouse. 
In  due  time  the  Church,  both  in 
Ireland  and  in  England,  was  cast  into 
the  crucible,  from  which  she  came 
forth  not  slightly  attenuated  in 
her  privileges  and  dignities,  and  in 
her  property  reduced  to  the  rank 
of  a  mere  dependant  on  the  will 
vol.  xli.  so.  CCXLll. 


of  the  State.  Nor  was  the  moral 
and  intellectual  training  of  the 
people  left,  as  had  heretofore  been 
the  case,  to  the  exertions  of  the 
c^rgy,  acting  as  the  trustees  of 
individual  benevolence.  The  Go- 
vernment stepped  in  with  its  Com- 
mittee of  Privy  Council,  and  its 
Boards  of  Management,  rendered  as 
liberal  in  their  constitution  as  pos- 
sible, and  undertook  to  do  the  work 
which  it  was  alleged  that  the  Church 
had  either  not  done  at  all  or  done 
very  imperfectly.  Meanwhile  our 
relations  with  foreign  powers  assumed 
an  entirely  novel  character.  Eng- 
land, which  used  to  be  the  guarantee 
of  order  in  Europe,  became  all  at 
once  the  abettor  of  change,  provided 
only  there  were  involved  in  it  a  cur- 
tailment of  the  authority  of  govern- 
ments, and  the  extension  of  the 
rights,  real  or  imaginary,  of  subjects. 
And  ail  this,  be  it  observed,  not  be- 
cause the  English  people  required 
these  changes— for  the  bulk  of  the 
people,  if  fairly  polled,  would  have 
been  found  indifferent  to  most  of 
them  and  hostile  to  some— but  be- 
cause agitators  and  demagogues  suc- 
ceeded in  over-riding  the  law,  and 
Government,  finding  itself  unable  to 
put  them  down,  lost  heart  of  grace, 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  po- 
licy required  its  submission  to  them. 
Moreover,  successful  agitators  will 
be  found  to  have  begun  almost  in- 
variably in  this  country — as,  indeed, 
they  begin  in  all  countries— with  the 
great  provincial  towns.    In  Ireland, 
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no  doubt,  tbe  peculiar  eloquence 
of  Daniel  O'Connell  drew  after  him 
potato -diggers  from  Connaught  in 
as  large  numbers  and  with  the 
same  enthusiasm  as  animated  the 
coal  -  porters  of  Burgh  Quay.  But 
in  England  and  in  Scotland  the  ad- 
vocates of  change  have  found  their 
first  and  readiest  listeners  in  Man- 
chester, Birmingham,  Preston,  Glas- 
gow, and  Liverpool ;  delegates  from 
which  places  have  subsequently  come 
up  to  inflame  the  capital,  and  to 
hint  to  the  minister  of  terrible  con- 
sequences in  the  event  of  the  people's 
just  demands  being  disregarded.  Nor 
has  the  press,  that  faithful  index 
rather  than  guide  of  what  is  called 
public  opinion,  been  idle.  Purely 
commercial  in  their  organization  and 
purposes,— got  up  with  the  single 
view  of  affording  a  good  investment 
for  capital, — wntten,  edited,  printed, 
and  published  in  order  that  they  may 
sell,  and  in  so  doing  pay  back  the 
costs  of  production  with  a  profit,  the 
majority  of  newspapers  have  really 
no  choice  except  to  advocate  the 
opinions  of  the  great  body  of  their 
purchasers;  and  as  the  purchasers 
and  readers  of  newspapers  are  far 
more  numerous  in  the  great  manu- 
facturing towns  and  districts  than 
anywhere  else,  for  the  great  towns 
and  manufacturing  districts  the  ablest 
of  our  newspapers  are  mainly  writ- 
ten. Hence  almost  all  'the  pressure 
from  without*  to  which  successive 
governments  gave  way  has  come 
from  the  great  provincial  towns  and 
their  organs ;  for  though  the  rural 
constituency  of  Clare  may  have 
frightened  the  Duke  into  the  aban- 
donment of  Protestant  ascendancy, 
it  was  the  Birmingham  Political 
Union  and  The  Times  newspaper 
■which  between  them  carried  the 
Reform  Bill.  And  all  that  has  since 
taken  T)lace,  such  as  Municipal  lie- 
form,  Church  Reform,  and  what  not, 
deserves  to  be  regarded  as  little  else 
than  so  many  concessions  made  by 
parliament  to  the  demands  of  clever 
men,  who  carried  the  great  manu- 
facturing towns  along  with  them,  and 
had  the  ablest  and  most  popularly 
conducted  of  the  journals  to  back 
them  up. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  great  manufac- 
turing towns  themselves  vast  changes 
were  in  progress.  While  population 
increased  at  a  tremendous  ratio,  the 


ingenuity  of  man  was  continually 
devising  expedients  whereby  an  in- 
creased amount  of  work  might  be 
done,  and  well  done  too,  at  a  dimi- 
nished expenditure  of  manual  labour. 
But  the  appetite  of  Manufacture 
seems,  like  Ambition,  to  grow  with 
what  it  feeds  on.  Mills  multiplied, 
and  new  principles  of  mechanism 
came  into  play,  as  fast  as  spare 
hands  could  be  got  to  work  them, 
till  the  accumulation  of  stock  became 
such  as  to  set  the  ordinary  chan- 
nels of  demand  at  defiance.  As  a  ne- 
cessary consequence  millowners  and 
brokers  began  to  inquire  after  new 
markets,  and  the  readiest  means  of 
gaining  access  to  them.  All  the 
maxims  of  political  economy  were 
taken  up,  turned  over,  and  twisted 
so  as  to  suit  the  purposes  of  the 
hour.  Nobody  considered  the  actual 
state  of  the  mother-country,  over- 
burdened with  debt,  and  devoted  to 
its  antique  institutions ;  nobody  took 
into  account  the  present  state  and 
future  prospects  of  her  settlements, 
which  as  yet  seemed  to  operate  as  a 
drop  in  the  bucket  upon  commerce. 
All  looked  further  a-field.  Nature 
had  intended  England  to  be  the 
workshop  of  the  world,  and  there 
must  be  something  radically  wrong 
in  the  tendency  of  the  legislation 
which  stood  between  her  and  thra 
great  destiny.  Then  awoke  agam 
the  same  desire  of  change  which  had 
opened  the  doors  of  parliament  to  Ro- 
man Catholics  and  carried  the  Reform 
Act.  But  a  new  field  of  operation 
presented  itself.  It  was  no  longer  the 
abstract  theory  of  the  Constitution 
that  was  at  fault ;  it  was  in  the  com- 
mercial system  of  the  empire,  and  the 
laws  which  maintained  it,  that  the 
fault  lay.  These  laws  must  be  altered, 
this  system  must  be  changed;  and 
by  the  self- same  process  which 
worked  out  the  triumphs  of  1829 
and  1 832  has  the  great  purpose  been 
achieved.  Agitation  has  done  it  all. 
— agitation  begun  in  Manchester  and 
Liverpool,  and  carried  thence  through 
the  manufacturing  districts  of  Lan- 
cashire,— coming  up  to  London, — 
scouted,  ridiculed,  and  jeered  at 
there, — resisted  by  the  newspapers 
even  after  it  had  assumed  the  form 
of  the  Anti-Corn-law  League,  but 
holding  its  course  steadily,  till  by 
degrees  the  manufacturing  and  trad- 
ing mind  was  worked  upon,  and  Tkt 
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Times,  at  first  its  stoutest  opponent, 
made  common  cause  with  it.  From 
that  moment  the  issues  were  inevita- 
ble. Nobody  pretends  to  say  that 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  gravely 
and  on  conviction,  desired  the  legis- 
lative measures  of  1846  and  1849. 
Quite  otherwise.  But  the  great  ma- 
nufacturing towns  were  united  in 
favour  of  them — at  least  in  favour 
of  the  former ;  and  the  great  manu- 
facturing towns,  with  The  Times 
newspaper  to  plead  for  them,  over- 
bore as  usual  all  opposition. 

In  giving  this  sketch  of  the  causes 
which  have  brought  us,  for  good  or 
for  evil,  to  the  position  in  which  we 
now  stand,  there  are  two  mistakes 
into  which  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
our  readers  from  falling.  First,  we 
do  not  say  that  the  changes  which 
have  occurred  during  the  last  five- 
and-twenty  years  are  all  for  the  bad. 
Quite  otherwise.  We  feel  that  many 
have  been  changes  for  the  better. 
We  merely  assert  that  they  were 
forced,  one  by  one,  upon  a  supine 
majority  by  an  active  minority  of 
the  people.  And  next,  it  is  by  no 
means  our  purpose  to  represent  one 
of  the  two  great  political  parties  as 
having  been  more  completely  carried 
away  by  the  tide  than  the  other. 
No  minister  ever  felt  so  acutely  the 
4  pressure  from  without '  as  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel,  or  evinced  greater  un- 
easiness under  it.  His  first  public 
act,  when  forced  reluctantly  into 
office  in  1835,  was  to  make  an  osten- 
tatious display  of  his  sensibility  in 
that  respect.  His  published  letter  to 
the  electors  of  Tarn  worth,  wherein 
he  told  the  people  of  their  power, 
and  sought  to  conciliate  out-of-doors 
support  by  announcing  a  great  scheme 
of  Church  lie  form,  stands  on  record 
as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  tokens 
which  this  remarkable  age  can  show. 
The  measure  of  Church  Reform  itself 
might  have  been  a  wise  one,  or  it 
might  not.  That  is  a  question  which 
we  certainly  do  not  intend  to  argue 
now,  and  of  which  at  the  moment  we 
took  comparatively  little  heed,  for 
there  was  another  and  more  urgent 
subject  of  grave  reflection  forced 
upon  us.  When  we  saw  the  first 
minister  of  the  Crown  explaining  his 
intended  policy  to  the  world  through 
the  columns  of  a  newspaper,  instead 
of  waiting,  as  had  heretofore  been 
done,  that  he  might  explain  it  to 


parliament  when  it  met,  we  felt  that 
times  were  indeed  changed  with  this 
empire,  and  that  wherever  the  battle 
of  the  Constitution  might  hereafter 
be  fought,  it  would  not  be  fought  in 
the  Houses  of  Lords  and  of  Commons. 
Nor  did  the  results  of  the  struggle 
which  immediately  ensued,  or  the 
ministerial  tactics  displayed  in  it,  lead 
to  a  different  conclusion.  Sir  Roberta 
resistance  to  'the  tyrant  majority' 
was  scarcely  that  of  one  who  took  a 
real  interest  in  the  matters  at  issue. 
He  fought  like  a  general  who  is 
beaten  ere  the  battle  begins.  And 
failing  to  conquer  by  proposing  con- 
cessions more  important,  and  there- 
fore more  perilous,  than  his  rivals 
had  as  yet  thought  of  demanding,  he 
left  the  field,  having  shaken  the  con- 
fidence of  his  own  party  in  their 
chosen  leader,  and  surrendered  to  the 
enemy  one  of  the  keys  of  the  position 
which  he  had  been  called  upon  by 
the  sovereign  and  by  his  party  to 
defend. 

It  is  an  instructive  fact  that  the 
Whig  policy,  both  previously  to  the 
interregnum  here  alluded  to  and  for 
some  years  afterwards,  was  much 
more  that  of  a  body  of  Doctrinaires 
than  of  a  set  of  practical  innovators. 
They  had,  to  be  sure,  abolished 
slavery  in  the  West  Indies,  at  the 
cost  of  twenty  millions  in  the  shape 
of  compensation  to  the  slave-owners ; 
but  they  made  no  change  in  the 
fiscal  administration  of  the  empire, 
nor  innovated  in  any  degree  on  its 
system  of  commerce.  Protecting  du- 
ties still  favoured  the  grower  of  Brit- 
ish sugar  in  the  colonies,  as  well  as 
the  producer  of  British  corn,  cattle, 
silk,  gloves,  cottons,  and  woollens  at 
home.  For  the  Whigs  were  content 
to  go  on  tinkering  the  constitutions 
of  boroughs,  municipalities,  schools, 
and  such  'like.  And  had  they  only 
managed  to  make  the  national  in- 
come cover  the  national  expenditure, 
the  probability  is  that  they  would 
have  been  permitted  to  labour  in  the 
same  comparatively -speaking  inno- 
cuous vocation  to  this  day.  But 
what  with  Commissions  of  Inquiry, 
non-intervention  armaments,  wars  m 
the  East,  and  rebellions  in  the  West, 
they  got  as  usual  into  difficulties; 
and  then  arose  the  question  how 
they  were  to  get  out  of  them.  Some- 
body advised  them  in  the  House  of 
Commons — we  believe  it  was  Mr. 
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Villiers — to  repeal  or  modify  the 
Corn-laws,  and  strive  by  that  means  to 
force  a  way  into  foreign  markets.  But 
the  proposal  was  scouted.  Indeed 
Lord  Melbourne,  at  that  time  head 
of  the  cabinet,  declared,  'that  the  man 
must  be  mad  who  seriously  thought 
of  interfering  with  the  Corn-laws.* 
Then  came  tne  memorable  addition 
of  ten  per  cent  to  the  assessed  taxes, 
under  which,  if  we  mistake  not,  the 
revenue  sank  below  its  original  level. 
And  now  Mr.  Cobden  began  to  make 
a  figure,  and  the  Anti- Corn -law 
League  to  consolidate  its  strength. 
It  is  not  worth  while  to  pursue  the 
current  of  history  further.  Beaten 
in  the  house  and  bullied  out  of  doors, 
not  more  by  their  avowed  rivals  than 
by  their  professed  supporters,  the 
Whigs  resolved  to  get  up  a  cry  and 
appeal  to  the  country.  They  chose 
an  alteration  of  the  Corn-laws.  They 
dissolved  on  the  proposal  of  sub- 
stituting for  the  then  sliding  scale  a 
fixed  duty  on  importation  of  eight 
shillings  per  quarter,  and  were  sig- 
nally defeated.  If  ever  the  country 
declared  for  anything  through  its 
constituencies,  it  was  the  continuance 
in  1841  of  the  established  system  of 
commerce  and  finance,  and  Sir  Robert 
came  in  as  the  recognized  leader  of 
the  majority  which  supported  that 
opinion. 

The  Whigs  had  left  Sir  Robert  a 
very  difficult  game  to  play.  Apart 
from  the  disorganized  condition  of 
Ireland,  he  had  a  large  deficiency  in 
the  Exchequer  to  provide  for,  with 
a  revenue  which  for  the  two  or  three 
previous  years  had  been  steadily  de- 
clining. He  had  also  a  great  Indian 
war  upon  his  hands,  and  a  spirit  more 
than  half  hostile  in  several  countries 
of  Europe  to  smooth  down.  With 
his  foreign  and  colonial  policy  we 
have  here  no  concern ;  they  were 
both  eminently  successful :  but  his 
very  first  act  of  financial  arrange- 
ment was  a  blunder, — if,  indeed,  we 
ought  now  to  speak  of  it  as  anything 
else  than  a  step  in  the  direction  of 
free  trade.  The  attempt  to  combine 
a  system  of  direct  with  one  of  indirect 
taxation,  as  he  set  about  it,  could  not 
possibly  succeed.  The  two  things, 
looked  to  as  of  protracted  co-opera- 
tion, are  absolutely  incompatible, 
unless  the  nation  be  at  war,  and  war 
taxes  being  confessedly  the  arrange- 
ments of  necessity  cannot  fairly  be 


included  under  any  system.  They 
are  exceptions  to  all  rules.  Observe, 
that  it  is  of  Sir  Robert's  attempt 
to  combine  the  two  systems  that  we 
speak ;  and  observe,  also,  that  it  was 
tne  manner  of  this  attempt  which 
ensured  its  failure.  Had  he  come 
boldly  forward  and  said, '  The  public 
deficiency  is  so  and  so;  I  believe 
that  the  failure  of  the  revenue  is 
occasioned  by  a  temporary  pressure 
which  must  be  removed,  but  against 
the  return  of  which,  when  removed, 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  pro- 
viding security ;'  he  might  have  done 
what  ne  liked.  For  then  his  obvious 
course  would  have  been,  not  to  begin 
a  series  of  alterations  in  the  existing 
taxes  under  the  plea  of  giving  to  the 
public  some  set-off  against  the  In- 
come-tax, but  to  propose  an  Income- 
tax  as  a  burden  additional  to  those 
under  which  the  nation  already  lay — 
a  burden  to  be  endured  only  till  a 
particular  end  should  be  attained,  of 
which  he  might  have  calculated  the 
accomplishment  well-nigh  to  a  day. 
Had  he  done  this,  though  there  might 
have  been  opposition  in  the  House, 
and  plenty  of  clamour,  perhaps  some 
rioting,  out  of  it,  the  measure  must 
have  been  carried, — ay,  and  it  would 
have  served  its  purpose  too;  for  three 
years  of  the  tax  would  have  made 
good  all  that  Whig  mismanagement 
had  squandered,  and  we  should  have 
been  delivered  at  the  end  of  them 
from  the  most  vexatious,  and  in  the 
mode  of  its  collection  the  most  unjust, 
impost  that  ever  was  laid  upon  a 
people. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  went  upon  a  prin- 
ciple directly  the  reverse  of  this. 
He  wished  to  convert  his  deficiency 
into  a  surplus,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  press  as  lightly  as  possible  on  the 
industry  of  the  country.  So,  at  least, 
he  said  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
though  his  letter  to  the  municipa- 
lity of  Elbing  told  a  different  tale. 
He  therefore  threw  a  tub  to  the 
whale  by  letting  down  the  maximum 
of  the  variable  duty  on  corn,  and  re- 
pealing or  diminishing  the  duties  here- 
tofore levied  on  certain  articles,  as  well 
of  foreign  as  of  home  manufacture. 
The  boon  was  accepted  gratefully. 
Some  people  expected  that  if  they 
themselves  did  not  derive  benefit 
from  the  arrangement  their  neigh- 
bours might ;  others,  if  they  were 
gifted  with  a  sharper  vision,  saw  that 
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things  could  not  stop  there.  Nor 
could  they.  The  moment  a  country 
submits  in  peace  to  an  Income  or  a 
Property- tax,  the  end  of  all  other 
means  of  raising  a  revenue  is  a  mere 
question  of  time.  And  the  repeal  of 
the  Corn -laws  and  the  breaking-np 
of  the  old  protective  system  by  the 
minister  who  had  prevailed  upon  the 
nation  to  submit  to  his  Income-tax, 
was  just  as  much  an  inevitable  se- 
quence of  events  as  the  ebb  of  the 
tide  is  an  inevitable  sequence  to  its 
flow. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  inquire 
how  far  it  might  have  been  possible, 
at  any  moment  subsequent  to  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  to  give 
a  different  direction  to  the  spirit  of 
change  of  which  we  have  here  traced 
the  course.  We  ourselves  enter- 
tain grave  doubts  on  that  subject; 
but  we  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  the 
tariff  of  Feb.  1842  rendered  every 
such  project — if,  indeed,  any  were  in 
any  quarter  entertained — ^illusory. 
Men  of  large  minds  might,  indeed, 
concoct  schemes  of  systematic  colo- 
nization—  such  as  should  at  once 
lighten  the  pressure  on  the  labour 
market  at  home,  and  create  valuable 
markets  for  manufactured  goods  in 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific;  and  mi- 
nisters might  or  might  not  regard 
these  views  with  favour,  and  consider 
how  far  the  necessary  funds  could  be 
raised  for  carrying  them  into  effect. 
But  plans  for  colonization,  besides 
involving  a  large  immediate  out- 
lay, promise  no  more  than  remote 
and  contingent  advantages  to  an 
overtaxed  people ;  whereas  the  towns 
having  tasted  the  sweets  of  an  im- 
mediate, though  partial,  improve- 
ment of  trade,  were  easily  persuaded 
to  look  to  a  still  larger  progress  in 
that  direction  as  the  only  road  to 
prosperity.  Hence  the  war  of  classes, 
which  had  slumbered  for  a  while, 
broke  out  afresh ;  and  the  potatoe 
blight  in  England,  with  the  terrible 
famine  in  Ireland,  came  in  as  power- 
ful auxiliaries  to  the  aggressive 
party.  Was  the  onslaught  to  be  re- 
sisted ?  We  think  not.  Whether 
the  Peel  Cabinet  had  given  way  or 
held  out,  it  is  our  deliberate  con- 
viction that  the  Corn-laws  had 
ceased  to  be  tenable.  That  Sir 
Robert  Peel  was  the  proper  man  to 
repeal  them  we  are  far  from  pre- 
tending to  assert.    In   1846,  as  in 


1829,  he  undeniably  betrayed  his 
party;  and  became  in  consequence 
an  object  of  bitter  hostility  to  his 
late  adherents.  But  these  facts  in 
no  degree  touch  the  real  merits  of 
the  question,  for  Lord  John  had 
already  announced  his  change  of 
mind,  and  was  prepared  to  repeal  the 
Corn-laws  absolutely  when  the  con* 
venient  moment  should  arrive.  And 
though  he  failed  in  the  autumn  of 
1846  to  form  a  cabinet,  subsequent 
events  have  shown  that  the  jealousies 
even  of  Lords  Grey  and  Palmerston 
may  be  put  in  abeyance  by  the 
prospect  of  place.  We  repeat,  then, 
that  even  if  Sir  Robert  Peel  had 
remained  true  to  his  colours,  the 
Corn-laws  could  not  have  been  main- 
tained three  years  beyond  1846.  The 
first  dissolution  would  have  found 
the  great  towns  united  against  them, 
and  angry,  with  the  whole  body  of 
the  Whig  aristocrats  ministering  to 
their  wrath.  And  had  this  event 
taken  place  in  1848,  who  will  answer 
for  the  consequences  ? 

Looking  at  the  matter  in  this 
light,  accepting  the  status  t  quo  as  a 
positive  social  necessity,  it  is  not  our 
intention  to  pander  to  the  bad  taste 
of  the  public,  by  taking  any  part  in 
the  war  of  words  which  for  the  last 
two  months  has  raged  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  For  it  is  not  by  deal- 
ing out  hard  names  upon  their  oppo- 
nents, and  still  less  by  threatening  a 
revolution,  which  is  more  easily 
spoken  of  than  effected,  that  party 
men  need  hope,  in  these  days,  to  win 
their  way  to  the  confidence  of  the 
country.  Such  a.  mode  of  warfare 
may  suffice  for  schemers  who  seek 
the  attainment  of  some  end  that  is 
yet  hidden  beyond  the  mists  of  the 
future.  But  when  a  nation  is  called 
upon  to  choose  between  two  rival  sys- 
tems, both  subjected  to  the  ordeal  of  ex- 
perience— one  present,  the  other  only 
just  past  —  something  sounder  and 
more  intelligible  than  invective  must 
be  applied  to  determine  the  choice. 
And  very  happy  are  we  to  find,  that 
while  Mr.  Cobden  and  Earl  Stanhope 
recreate  themselves  and  their  hearers, 
each  after  the  bent  of  his  peculiar 
genius,  men  wiser  than  either  are 
willing  and  able  to  examine  the 
question  at  issue  with  a  philosophic 
eye,  and  to  give  to  the  thinking  por- 
tion of  the  public  the  results  of  their 
inquiries. 
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It  is  a  long  time  since  we  en- 
.  countered  a  work  which  we  have 
read  with  greater  satisfaction  to 
ourselves,  or  can  more  honestly 
recommend  to  the  discriminating 
notice  of  our  readers,  than  a  small 
volume  published  by  Messrs.  Seeley, 
called  Sophisms  of  Free  Trade,  and 
Popular  Political  Economy  Exa- 
mined, by  a  Barrister.  The  author, 
whoever  he  may  be,  disdains  all 
party  views. 

The  following  sheets  (he  says  in  his 
preface)  are  not  written  to  aid  a  party, 
but  to  assist,  if  possible,  in  reaching  the 
truth  on  a  very  complex  and  difficult 
subject.  Protectionists  will  find  no  de- 
fence of  a  high  price  of  subsistence,  and 
Free-traders  no  acquiescence  in  the  re- 
commendation of  unlimited  and  indis- 
criminate imports.  If  any  who  profess 
the  doctrines  of  modern  English  Poli- 
tical Economy  should  condescend  to  cast 
their  eyes  on  these  pages,  they  will,  no 
doubt,  dissent  from  nearly  all  that  is  said 
on  free  trade,  population,  pauperism,  and 
currency.  But  among  Political  Econo- 
mists, as  well  as  among  their  opponents, 
in  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Ame- 
rica, are  to  be  found  those  who  cherish 
the  true  spirit  of  inquiry.  That  spirit  is 
a  simple  devotion  to  the  truth,  what- 
ever it  shall  turn  out  to  be,  and  an  entire 
indifference  to  the  results  of  inquiry,  so 
that  they  be  but  true.  Criticism  and 
correction  by  such  is  not  deprecated  :  it 
is  respectfully  and  earnestly  invited. 

No  language  can  be  more  modest 
or  becoming  than  this.  It  is  due, 
likewise,  to  the  writer  to  observe, 
that  he  seldom,  if  ever,  in  the  course 
of  his  treatise  departs  from  the  pledge 
which  is  involved  in  it.  And  the 
consequence  is,  that  his  reasoning, 
though  upon  the  whole  sufficiently 
logical,  so  far  as  the  assumed  pre- 
mises enable  him  to  carry  us,  will 
scarcely  satisfy  any  of  his  readers  in 
all  particulars,  while  in  some  it  car- 
ries no  conviction  to  the  minds  of 
many.  Take,  for  example,  the  first 
proposition  enunciated,  and  try  it  by 
a  test  somewhat  different  from  that 
which  the  author  has  applied  to  it. 
Political  economy,  he  says,  is  not  a 
science. 

The  fallacy  lies  in  using  the  present 
tense  instead  of  the  future.  Political 
economy  trill  be  a  science.  The  political 
economy  of  Munn  and  Gee,  in  1749,  was 
very  different  from  the  political  economy 
of  M'Culloch  and  Mill  in  1849.  But  it 
is  not  more  different  than  the  political 
economy  of  M'Culloch  and  Mill  now  is 


from  what  will  be  the  political  economy 
of  1949.  If  by  a  science  be  meant  a 
collection  of  truths  ascertained  by  expe- 
riment, and  on  which  well-informed  men 
are  agreed,  then  political  economy  is 
manifestly  not  a  science. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  science  is 
not 4  a  collection  of  truths  ascertained 
by  experiment,  and  on  which  well- 
informed  men  are  agreed;*  and  ia 
the  next  place,  granting  that  it  were, 
political  economy  may    still    be    a 
science,  though  a  science  in  a  state  of 
progression.     Metaphysics  was  just 
as  much  a  science  in  the  time  of 
Aristotle  as   in  the  days  of  John 
Locke  and  Dr.  Reed;  yet  the  me- 
taphysics   of  Aristotle    differed    in 
many  important  respects  from  the 
metaphysics  of  Locke,  and  in  some 
fundamental  and  essential  laws  from 
that  of  Reed  and  Dugald  Stewart. 
Indeed  science,   whether  moral   or 
physical,  so  far  from  being  a  col- 
lection of  truths  in  which  all  men  are 
agreed,  is  but  truth  evolving  itself 
from  the  misapprehensions  of  men  by 
slow  degrees;    truth   more  or  less 
obscured  at  various  periods  in  the 
world's  history,  but  becoming  steadily 
brighter    as    the    multiplied    expe- 
rience of  ages  contributes  to  dis- 
perse the  mists  which  have  darkened 
it.     Had  cur  author  said  that  the 
science  of  political  economy  has  not 
yet  been  brought  to  such  perfection 
as  that  its  principles  can  with  safety 
be  applied  to  the  management  of  all 
the  fiscal  and  commercial  affairs  of 
nations,  we  should  have  agreed  with 
him.    For  the  abstract  principle  may 
be  true  as  a  declaration  of  holy  writ, 
while  the  geographical  and  political 
state  of  a  nation  stands  entirely  in 
the  way  of   the  reduction   of  this 
principle  to  practice.     It  is  in  this 
way,  indeed,  in  their  eagerness  to 
work  out,  as  they  call  it,  some  grand 
ideaoranother,thatprofe8sed  political 
economists  are  continually  falling  into 
practical  blunders,  and  bringing  ridi- 
cule on  themselves  and  their  science. 
Consider,  for  example,  the  effect  of 
legislating  for  some  one  out  of  a 
cluster  of  civilized  nations  on  the 
principle  of  an  axiom  which  stands 
first  among    the  postulates  in  the 
science  of  which  we  are  speaking, — 
4  Always  buy  in  the  cheapest  market, 
and  sell  in  the  dearest.'    Does  any- 
body deny  the  abstract  worth  of  this 
saying  P  or  hesitate  to  reduce  it  to 
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practice  in  his  private  dealings? 
Surely  not.  If  I  be  in  want  of  a 
pair  of  shoes,  and  know  that  I  can 
purchase  in  Cheapside  for  nine  shil- 
lings an  article  as  good  in  every 
respect  as  the  shoemaker  in  St. 
James's  has  proposed  to  make  for 
twelve,  I  will  certainly  go  to  Cheap- 
aide  and  make  my  purchase  there. 
And  if,  with  a  farm  equidistant  be- 
tween Richmond  and  Croydon,  I  find 
that  the  markets  at  the  latter  place 
range  higher,  on  an  average,  than  at 
the  former,  I  will  undoubtedly  send 
my  corn  to  Croydon,  and  there  dis- 
pose of  it.  But  let  us  not  forget 
that  in  both  these  cases  there  is 
nothing  to  be  thought  of  beyond  the 
convenience  and  the  profit  of  the 
individual.  Whether  I  .buy  in 
Cheapside  or  St.  James's,  and  sell  at 
Richmond  or  Croydon,  I  act  neither 
for  good  nor  for  ill  upon  the  public 
revenue,  nor  cease  to  be  a  customer  to 
those  who  must  like  myself  contri- 
bute to  make  up  the  revenue.  But 
it  is  not  so  if,  selling  my  corn  in  Croy- 
don, I  be  at  liberty  to  provide  myself 
with  shoes  from  Paris.  If  Parisian 
shoes  pay  no  duty  on  importation, 
there  is  an  end  to  tbe  Customs*  re- 
venae  on  that  article  of  consumption. 
I  get  my  goods  cheaper,  but  the 
State  is  by  so  much  the  poorer; 
unless,  indeed,  she  abandon  the 
system  of  indirect  taxation  altoge- 
ther, and  trust  entirely  to  direct 
taxation.  But  direct  taxation,  when 
earned  to  its  legitimate  issue,  is  the 
sure  mother  of  national  poverty. 
Look  at  Turkey,  where  there  are,  so 
to  speak,  no  customs1  duties.  Look 
at  India  under  the  Mahomedans, 
where  all  the  revenue  was  raised  from 
the  rent  or  land-tax;  from  monopo- 
lies on  salt,  tobacco,  and  betel-nut ; 
and  from  tolls  on  inland  transit, 
duties  on  goods  carried  through  the 
country.  Indeed  you  have  but  to 
consider  the  inevitable  issue  of  ar- 
rangements which,  forcing  men  who 
have  property  to  pay  for  those  who 
have  none,  operate  as  an  induce- 
ment to  individual  improvidence, 
and  bring  by  degrees  all  classes 
down  to  the  same  level  of  poverty. 
For  a  revenue  the  State  must  have ; 
and  what  chance  in  the  race  after 
prosperity  can  there  be  for  one 
state,  which,  collecting  its  reve- 
nues from  the  acquired  property  of 
its  subjects,  endeavours  to  compete 


with  rivals  who  save  their  own 
subjects  by  exacting  import  duties 
from  goods  fabricated  or  produced  in 
foreign  lands  ? 

But,  besides  this  point  of  view  in 
which  the  maxim  under  consideration 
must  be  regarded,  there  is  yet  another 
which,  as  it  bears  at  least  as  much 
upon  the  general  well-being  of  so- 
ciety, cannot  be  overlooked.  With 
it  our  author  deals  so  ingenuously, 
he  treats  his  subject  so  much  like  a 
plain  man  dealing  with  matters  which 
all  that  run  may  read,  that  we  con- 
sider ourselves  bound  to  transcribe 
his  argument  in  extenso.  He  con- 
templates the  map  of  the  world  as  if 
wars  and  jealousies  never  had  been  or 
could  be,  and  proceeds  to  deny  that, 

Free  trade  (if  universally  practised) 
would  cover  the  earth .  with  industry ; 
whereas  Protection  confines  it  to  parti- 
cular spots. 

By  dint  of  perpetual  repetition,  and  for 
want  of  contradiction,  this  is  an  assertion 
very  commonly  believed.  Yet  it  may 
well  be  doubted  whether  it  be  not  dia- 
metrically opposed  both  to  reason  and 
experience.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to 
show  that  the  protective  policy  is  not 
only  eminently  conducive,  but  absolutely 
necessary,  to  the  fair  and  equable  diffusion 
of  industry  and  wealth  throughout  the 
earth ;  whereas  the  absence  of  artificial 
regulation  tends  to  concentrate  them  in 
certain  favoured  spots,  and  to  leave  the 
greater  portion  of  the  earth  and  the  ma- 
jority of  mankind  without  them. 

There  are  some  few  countries  in  the 
world  which  enjoy  peculiar  facilities  for 
the  production  of  particular  commodities ; 
such  as  the  south  of  France  for  wine, 
Cuba  for  sugar,  some  districts  of  England 
for  coals  and  iron.  But  the  immeasurably 
greater  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  ha- 
bitable globe  consists  of  countries  mo- 
derately, and  but  moderately,  adapted 
for  the  production  even  of  the  necessaries 
and  comforts  of  life,  of  food,  clothing, 
and  lodging.  These  countries  can,  in 
every  single  article  that  they  produce,  be 
surpassed  and  undersold  by  some  country 
or  other.  Put  the  case  of  such  a  country 
with  moderate  facilities  for  the  production 
of  most  things,  with  extraordinary  faci- 
lities for  the  production  of  nothing.  It 
can  grow  wheat,  but  not  so  cheap  as 
Poland ;  it  can  grow  wine,  but  not  so 
cheap  as  France  or  Spain ;  it  can  manu- 
facture, but  not  so  cheaply  as  England. 
First  imagine  that  country  under  a  sys- 
tem of  protection  so  strict  as  to  be  jealous, 
or,  if  you  please,  injudicious.  It  culti- 
vates the  land  and  works  up  the  produce. 
Its  manufactures  exchange  for  its  agri- 
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cultural  products.  Native  industry  can 
and  will  supply  it  with  the  necessaries 
and  comforts  of  life.  A  numerous  popu- 
lation may  be  employed,  fed,  clothed,  and 
lodged.  Industry  and  plenty  reign.  All 
this  may  be  and  is  done  under  great  na- 
tural disadvantages,  both  of  soil  and  cli- 
mate. Human  industry  triumphs,  never- 
theless, and  can  raise,  as  in  the  case  of 
Holland,  a  great  and  powerful  state  in  a 
morass.  Foreign  trade  will,  in  the  end, 
be  introduced,  supplying  luxuries  and 
carrying  away  superfluities. 

Now,  imagine  that  country  under  a 
system  of  free  trade,  of  unrestricted  im- 
ports. Except  in  a  few  favoured  spots 
it  cannot  grow  wheat,  for  Poland  will 
undersell  it  in  its  own  market ;  it  cannot 
manufacture,  for  in  cottons,  hardware, 
woollens,  and  other  products  of  manu- 
facturing industry,  England  will  under- 
sell it ;  it  cannot  grow  wine,  for  France 
or  Spain  will  undersell  it.  Neither  can 
it  import  its  corn,  its  manufactures,  or 
its  wine  from  abroad,  for  its  domestic 
industry  being  superseded  and  smothered, 
it  has  nothing  to  give  in  exchange.  It 
becomes,  then,  in  this  condition, — it  can 
neither  make  for  itself  nor  buy  from 
abroad.  It  goes  without,  or  if  not  en- 
tirely without,  it  is  scantily  and  wretchedly 
supplied.  A  starving  and  ragged  popu- 
lation derive  a  wretched  and  precarious 
subsistence  from  half-cultivated  land.  It 
has  neither  domestic  industry  nor  foreign 
trade.  * 

Such  is  the  natural  condition  of  nine- 
tenths  of  the  countries  in  the  world. 
They  enjoy  moderate  facilities  for  the 
production  of  everything  necessary  for 
the  sustenance  of  a  population;  extra- 
ordinary facilities  for  the  production  of 
little  or  nothing.  With  a  generally  dif- 
fused system  of  protection,  concentrating 
the  industry  of  each  country  on  its  own 
soil  and  indigenous  materials,  industry 
flourishes,  wealth  increases,  population 
multiplies  throughout  the  globe.  But 
without  such  artificial  regulations,  popu- 
lation, industry,  and  wealth  have  a  ten- 
dency to  concentrate  and  confine  them- 
selves to  certain  favoured  spots.  There, 
indeed,  they  flourish ;  but  over  the  vast 
area  of  the  world  at  large  they  have  a 
tendency  to  dwindle  and  decay.  Pro- 
tection, instead  of  being,  as  it  has  been 
represented,  a  blight  on  universal  indus- 
try, is  a  system  of  universal  irrigation, 
diffusing  industry  where  industry  would 
otherwise  never  have  flowed,  and  making 
even  the  desert  rejoice. 

Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  com- 
merce of  the  earth  and  the  mutual  inter- 
change of  commodities,  will  eventually 
suffer.  On  the  contrary,  instead  of  a 
commerce  with  wealth  at  one  end  and 
indigence  at  tbe  other,  it  will  finally  be  a 


commerce  everywhere  between  opulent 
and  populous  nations,  emulating  and 
rivalling  one  another.  Each  nation,  by 
regarding  its  own  interests,  will  promote 
them,  and  so  the  general  interest  of  the 
whole  race  will  be  effectually  furthered 
and  secured. 

This  is  to  put  the  question  in  a 
very  broad  light  indeed ;  but  is  not 
the  author  putting  it  in  too  broad  a 
light  ?  For  few  Political  Economists 
go  so  far  as  to  assert,  that  there  bas 
never  been  a  time  in  the  history  of 
nations  when  protection  to  native  in- 
dustry was  not  necessary.  It  is 
necessary  to  the  growth  and  perfec- 
tion of  the  human  frame  that  the 
child  when  learning  to  walk  should 
be  held  up  by  his  mother  or  nurse  ; 
but  who  would  think  of  going  about 
in  leading-strings  after  he  had  at- 
tained to  man's  estate  ?  In  like  man- 
ner, though  it  may  be  judicious, 
under  certain  circumstances  of  unfa- 
vourable soil  and  climate,  to  foster 
for  a  time  the  growth  in  particular 
branches  of  industrial  and  manufac- 
turing skill,  you  only  cramp  tbe 
energies  of  nations  if  you  continue 
your  system  of  protection  after  they 
have  arrived  at  such  perfection  in 
the  arts  as  that  they  can  do  with- 
out it.  But  to  this  state  England 
had  come  long  before  1846.  And 
that  she  is  doing  well  under  the 
system  of  unshackled  commerce  is 
proved  by  the  fact,  that  her  exports 
for  1849  exceeded  in  value  those 
of  1848  by  9,000,000/.,  and  were  in 
advance  of  those  of  the  most  fa- 
vourable of  all  preceding  years  by 
4,000,000*. 

The  exports  from  England  are 
exclusively  of  manufactured  goods, 
and  the  above  statement,  if  correct, 
as  we  conclude  that  it  is,  serves  to 
prove  that  the  manufacturers  of 
England  are  in  a  very  prosperous 
condition.  But  we  are  not  entirely 
a  nation  of  manufacturers.  In  point 
of  numbers  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
that  there  are  at  least  three  times  as 
many  mouths  in  the  United  King- 
doms dependent  for  their  food  on 
the  success  of  agricultural  operations 
as  there  are  mouths  in  the  United 
Kingdom  dependent  on  the  prosper- 
ous condition  of  our  looms.  And  if 
we  add  to  these  the  mechanics  and 
traders  of  various  classes  in  our  towns 
and  villages  —  such  as  shoemakers, 
cabinet-makers,  tailors,  ship-builders. 
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ship-owners,  &c.  &c,  whom  the  change 
of  system  must  affect  for  good  or  for 
evil — it  will  be  seen  that  to  judge  of 
our  national  well-being  by  the  esti- 
mate of  our  exports  exclusively  is 
to  form  a  rash  judgment.  Neither 
will  it  do  to  trust  too  much  to  the  esti- 
mated value  of  our  imports.  Corn, 
which  pays  no  duty,  may  be  imported 
for  good  up  to  a  certain  amount. 
Beyond  that  amount,  if  it  render 
home-farming  difficult  or  impossible, 
its  importation  becomes  a  great  evil. 
And  shoes,  household  furniture,  coats, 
and  ships,  if  they  come  into  our 
markets  from  abroad,  and  sell  there, 
do  so  only  because  they  displace  so 
much  of  home  produce.  Before, 
therefore,  we  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  Great  Britain  thrives  in  pro- 
portion to  the  growth  of  her  export 
trade  in  cottons  and  woollens,  we 
must  be  satisfied  that  the  owners, 
occupiers,  and  tillers  of  the  soil,  with 
the  innumerable  small  shopkeepers 
and  tradesmen  who  depend  upon 
them,  arc  at  least  not  in  a  worse  con- 
dition than  they  were  in  four  or  five 
years  ago.  And  that,  we  take  it,  is 
only  to  be  done  by  gathering  in- 
formation at  first  hand, — in  other 
words,  from  inquiries  set  on  foot  by 
authority  in  every  parish  through- 
out the  kingdom,  and  conducted  by 
parties  whose  position  in  life  serves 
to  place  them  above  suspicion.  Why 
should  not  the  clergy  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church  be  called  upon  to  do 
the  State  this  service  ?  Why  should 
not  every  parish  in  England  con- 
tribute its  share  to  a  really  good  and 
trustworthy  statistical  account  of  the 
country,  wherein  the  religious  opin- 
ions, the  occupations,  and  ostensible 
means  of  subsistence  at  the  disposal 
of  every  individual  in  each  of  them 
shall  be  faithfully  set  down  ?  We 
recommend  some  influential  member 
on  either  side  of  the  House  to  propose 
that  this  be  done,  and  we  think  that 
we  can  promise  him  such  a  valuable 
body  of  evidence  on  many  important 
points  as  has  never  vet  been  laid 
before  either  House  of  Parliament. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  absence  of  better 
sources  of  information,  we  must  turn 
for  our  estimate  of  the  present  state 
and  future  prospects  of  agriculture 
to  the  declared  opinions  of  agricul- 
turists themselves,— not,  be  it  ob- 
served, to  the  hustings'  speeches  of 
county  members,  whose   assertions 


are  supposed  to  be  open  to  suspicion, 
but  to  the  statements  of  such  men  as 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Huxtable   and   Mr. 
Mechi  of  Tiptree  farm,  who  have 
hitherto  advocated  the  principle  of  a 
free  trade  in  corn,  and  profess  to  be 
sanguine  as  to  the  ultimate  issue  of 
the   experiment.     What   do   these 
gentlemen  say  is  the  present  condition 
of  the  agriculture  of  England?  and 
under  what  contingencies  do  they 
assume  that  it  will  make  an  adequate 
return  for  the  labour  and  capital 
expended  on  it  ?    Mr.  Huxtable,  not 
concealing  that  the  existing  race  of 
English  farmers  are  doomed,  gives 
his  receipt  for  cultivating  land  even 
at  present  prices.    Mr.  Mechi,  more 
modest,  admits  that  present  prices 
will  not  do.    Let  the  utmost  amount 
of  skill  be  applied  to  the  manage- 
ment of  land,  —  let  it  be  drained, 
manured,  cleared  of  timber,  pene- 
trated by  the  subsoil  plough, — let  its 
fertility*  be  increased  to  the  utmost 
extent  of  which  it  is  capable,  and 
according  to  the  results  of  his  expe- 
rience, English  farming  cannot  at  the 
present    prices  be  rendered  profit- 
able.   For  no  attainable  amount  of 
produce  will    enable    the    English 
farmer  to  realize  a  profit  out  of  his 
wheat  at  forty  shillings  a  quarter, 
and    forty  shillings    has    been  the 
average  price  ever  since  the  new  law 
came  into  full  operation.     Indeed, 
this  gentleman  goes  further.     '  I  am 
not  afraid  of  the  times,"   said  he, 
on  a  late  occasion,  to  the  writer  of 
this  paper.      'The  present  pressure 
is  temporary.    It  cannot  last.    Prices 
must    get    up    again,    and    when 
they   reach    an    average    of  forty- 
eight   shillings    every  farmer   wno 
brings    skill,    industry,    and    capi- 
tal  into  his    business  will  thrive/ 
Mr.    Mechi,  like   other  authorities 
belonging  to  his  school,  anticipates 
that  a  good  deal  of  the  poor  land  of 
England  will  return  to  pasture.  But 
acknowledging  that  the  process  must 
necessarily  glut  the  labour  market 
at  the  outset,  he  gathers   comfort 
from  the  persuasion  that  in  this  case, 
too,  the  evil  will  be  but  transitory. 
As  farming  improves  there  will  arise 
an  increased  demand  for  labour,  and 
the  people  thrown  out  of  employ  in 
one  district  need    only  move   into 
another  in  order  to  find  it. 

Mr.  Mechi  speaks  as  one  having 
authority,  and  the  time,  money,  and 
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attention  which  he  has  expended  on 
farming  operations  entitles  his  opin- 
ions to  be  received  with  great  respect. 
Bnt  observe  what  it  is  that  he  tells 
us.  Not  that  agriculture  is  thriving, 
but  that  it  uriil  thrive ;  not  that  the 
prices  of  corn  and  cattle  remunerate 
the  grower  now,  but  that  they  will 
do  so  hereafter.  When  ?  When  the 
average  price  of  wheat  shall  ascend 
as  high  as  forty -eight  shillings  per 
quarter,  and  beasts  and  sheep  keep 
pace  with  it.  Now  this  is  exactly 
what  the  Protectionists  contend  for, 
though  they  speak  their  mind  in  a 
tone  different  from  his.  The  Free- 
trader is  not  afraid  of  the  times, 
because  he  believes  that  corn  will  be' 
came  dearer;  the  Protectionist  is 
afraid  of  the  times,  because  he  feels 
that  present  prices  do  not  enable  him 
to  live,  and  he  sees  no  prospect  of 
their  becoming  more  remunerative. 
What  difference  is  between  them? 
None,  except  that  the  one  takes  a 
sanguine,  trie  other  a  gloomy,  view 
of  the  future.  Both  are  alike  dis- 
satisfied with  the  present 

Mr.  Mechi  and  the  free- trade  agri- 
culturists in  general  lay  great  stress 
on  the  want  of  skill  heretofore  ex* 
bibited  by  English  farmers.  They 
point  to  the  resources  of  the  land, 
and  ask,  Whether  it  anywhere  pro- 
duce the  returns  which  might  be 
exacted  from  it?  They  denounce 
woods,  hedgerows,  and  commons, 
insist  upon  increased  drainage,  and 
recommend  strict  economy  in  saving 
up  much  that  is  now  thrown  away, 
and  using  it  as  manure.  They  ad- 
vocate the  erection  of  warm  and 
commodious  sheds,  and  the  use  of 
steam-engines  for  threshing,  winnow- 
ing:, and  grinding ;  they  nave  their 
recipes  for  feeding  horses  and  cattle, 
for  pampering  pigs,  and  turning 
sheep  to  the  best  account.  We 
put  implicit  faith  in  many  of  these 
doctrines.  We  are  satisfied  that  if 
hedgerows  were  generally  grubbed 
on  strong  soils,  wet  lands  drained, 
and  the  construction  of  farm  build- 
ings more  scientifically  cared  for,  the 
land  of  England  might  be  made  to 
grow  at  least  one-fourth  more  of 
grain  than  it  now  produces.  But 
even  Mr.  Mechi  does  not  pretend 
that  all  this  can  be  done  except  by  a 
very  large  expenditure  of  capital; 
and  if  the  farmer  be  unable  to  get  on 
at  his  present  rate  of  expenditure, 


how  is  he  to  face  the  new  demands' 
which  this  improved  system  shall 
impose  upon  him  ? 

In  the  good  old  times  of  Mr.  Coke 
of  Norfolk,  our  leading  agriculturists 
used  to  affirm  that  farms  could  not 
be  too  large.  This  notion  seems  now 
to  be  given  up,  and  it  is  asserted,  oa 
the  contrary,  that  the  present  dis- 
tress arises  in  a  great  measure  out  of 
the  undue  excess  of  land  in  the  ma- 
jority of  holdings  over  the  amount 
of  capital  embarked  in  the  farming 
business.  One  of  the  favourite  nos- 
trums of  the  day  accordingly  is,  that 
each  tenant  shall  relinquish  a  part  of 
his  occupancy,  and  devote  his  entire 
capital  to  the  cultivation  of  the  half; 
or  the  two-thirds,  or  the  residue, 
whatever  it  may  be,  that  shall  remain 
to  him.  Probably  this  notion  is  & 
sound  one  likewise,  but  to  what  does 
it  point  ?  Will  the  half-farm  when 
worked  with  the  whole  capital  pro- 
duce twice  as  much  corn,  turnips, 
clover,  mangle,  and  stock,  as  the 
whole  farm  used  to  do  ?  If  such  be 
the  result  of  the  experiment  the 
farmer  is  precisely  where  he  was,  for 
it  is  not  pretended  that  a  double  crop 
can  be  raised  unless  the  labour  and 
general  outlay  on  the  land  be  dou- 
bled also.  If  the  issue  disappoint  us, 
and  the  half-farm  produce  one  quar- 
ter less  than  the  whole  used  to  do, 
our  farmer  loses  to  the  amoent  of 
one-fourth,— that  is  to  say,  he  sets 
only  thirty  shillings  where  he  for- 
merly got  forty.  See  the  difficulties 
and  contradictions  in  which  free- 
trade  agriculturists  involve  them- 
selves and  others,  while  describing 
high  farming  as  the  sure  and  only  re- 
medy for  agricultural  distress!  They 
do  not  deny  that  to  farm  highly  the 
tenant  must  incur  a  much  heavier 
outlay  than  under  the  present  routine. 
How,  then,  is  he  to  be  benefited? 
The  country  at  large  may  seem  to  pro- 
fit  from  the  increased  abundance  of 
grain  which  the  soil  is  made  to  pro- 
duce. But  England  is  not  the  only 
country  in  the  world  of  which  the 
fertility  is  capable  of  increase.  And 
if,  as  is  more  than  probable,  the  agri- 
culturists of  Poland  and  America  be 
stimulated  by  our  movement  to  take 
greater  pains  in  the  cultivation  of 
their  soil,  what  will  follow  except 
that  our  markets  must  become  con- 
tinually more  glutted  and  the  prices 
fall  ?    But  present  prices  do  not  pay, 
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can  the  business  go  on  if  they  become  Peel  show  us  how  the  loss  is  to  be 

lowered  ?  made  good  and  a  profit  assured  out 

That  we  are  not  arguing  vaguely  of  peas,  barley,  roots,  and  grass  ? 

and  at  random,  a  plain  statement  of  Or  take  the  average  of  all  Eng- 

facts — an  unpretending  comparison  land,  and  fix  the  expenses  of  culti- 

of  the  profit  and  loss  of  farming  as  it  vation  at  five  pounds  per  acre.    In 

is  now  carried  on  in  the  best  culti-  this  case  we  cannot  expect  more  than 

vated  districts  of  England,  will  show,  an  average  return  of  two  and  a  half, 

A.  occupies  a  farm,  say  of  120  acres,  or,  at  the  most,  three  quarters  per 

which  he  cultivates  on  the  four-crop  acre ;  and  the  latter  and  larger  sum 

succession  plan,  giving  from  time  to  will  exactly  square  the  account  be- 

time  a  winter's  fallow,  without  which  tween  the  outlay  necessary  to  bring 

no  land,  it  is  assumed,  can  continue  the  wheat  to  the  market  and  the 

to  be  fruitful :  sum  realised  by  it  there  at  present 

He  has  in  Wheat 30  acres  prices.*    Now  these  are  facts ;  facts 

—  Peas  and  beans.  10    —  admitted  by  the  best  judges;  facts 

—  Barley 20   —  not  called  m  question  by  any  prac- 

—  Turnips 20    —  tical  man,  whether  be  call  himself  a 

—  Mangle  10    —  Free-trader  or  a  Protectionist ;  and 

—  J*1*88 J2   ~~  we  ask  again  whether,  in  the  face  of 

~       FaUow 20   —  these,  it  be  possible  to  assert  that  the 

The  estimated  expenses  of  culti*  cry  of  agricultural  distress  is  feigned? 
vation  all  over  England  have  been  Nor  do  those  who  affect  to  disbelieve 
taken  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cox  (no  mean  the  assertions  of  the  farmers  get  out 
authority)  at  five  pounds  per  acre,  of  their  difficulty  by  referring  to 
In  the  heavier  soOs  they  do  not  come  other  Beasons  of  extraordinary  cheap- 
short  of  eight  pounds ;  and  by  some  ness ;  and  especially  to  the  year  1835, 
they  are  estimated  at  nine,  and  even  when  the  average  price  of  wheat  had 
at  ten.  But  take  the  smaller  sum  fallen  to  thirty-five  shillings.  The 
as  that  which  our  farmer  expends  cause  of  that  decline  was  the  abun- 
and  add  to  it  one  pound  more  fox  dance  of  the  home  produce,  not  the 
rates,  taxes,  rent  charge,  or  tithe,  swamping  of  the  market  with  grain 
and  other  incidental  expenses ;  what  brought  from  abroad.  For  there 
results  will  the  balance-sheet  show  ?  was  a  protecting  duty  then  in  force, 
We  will  not  so  much  as  reckon  the  which  secured  to  the  British  farmer 
value  in  the  market  of  the  produce  the  monopoly  of  the  home-market, 
of  the  acres  devoted  to  the  growth  And  hence,  though  pinched  a  little 
of  inferior  crops.  They  confessedly  in  comparison  with  bygone  years,  he 
go  for  little,  being  applied  chiefly  had  not  in  reality  any  great  right 
to  the  rearing  of  stock  and  pro-  to  complain;  for  if  his  quarter  of 
viding  manure  against  the  coming  wheat  brought  less  than  he  expected, 
season.  And  the  twenty-eight  acres  his  acre  gave  him  an  increased 
of  fallow,  even  when  clover,  are  a  number  of  quarters  to  dispose  of. 
blank  on  both  sides.  But  confin-  The  excess  of  production  was  esti- 
ing  ourselves  to  wheat,  and  giving  mated  that  year  to  be  little  short  of 
our  farmer  the  large  average  return  one-half  over  the  production  of  ordi- 
of  four  quarters  per  acre,  we  find  nary  years.  So  that  the  farmer, 
that  he  receives  back  in  exchange  having  a  quarter  and  a  half  to  sell 
for  his  outlay  of  nine  pounds,  eight  instead  of  a  quarter,  went  home  with 
pounds  exactly,  over  and  above  the  the  same  amount  of  money  in  his 
straw  which  he  is  bound  by  the  pocket  as  if  he  had  sold  his  average 
terms  of  his  lease  or  agreement  to  crop  at  fifty-two  shillings  and  six- 
expend  upon  the  land.  Will  this  pence  per  quarter, 
do?  Here  is  a  cultivator  losing  one  It  will  be  seen  that  in  making 
pound  per  acre  on  his  wheat,  sup-  these  calculations  we  have  not  taken 
nosing  him  to  hold  his  land  rent  the  rent  into  account  at  all.  But 
free.    Will  Mr.  Mechi  or  Sir  Robert  some  rent  the  landowner  has  surely 

*  Mr.  Huxtable,  we  observe,  fixes  his  own  rate  of  charges,  and  contrives  by  so 
doing  to  show  a  balance  in  the  farmer's  favour.  His  charge  for  tithe,  for  example,  is 
only  5«.    In  the  good  lands  of  Kent  no  farmer  pays  less  than  15*. ;  in  Essex,  8*.  is  a 

cheap  average.     Mr.  Huxtable  also  claims  an  average  return  of  thirty-two  bushels  of 

wheat.     We  wish  he  may  get  it.    And  he  makes  no  allowance  at  all  for  bad  seasons  1 
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a  right  to  expect;  where  is  it  to 
come  from?  Out  of  the  farmer's 
capital  as  long  as  he  has  capital  to 
go  on  with,  and  when  the  farmer 
breaks  and  goes  to  the  workhouse, 
the  rent  ceases.  We  observe  that 
Sir  Robert  Peel  is  not  inclined  so  to 
look  at  the  matter.  He  has  an  itch 
for  letter- writing  and  is  not,  it  must 
be  confessed,  uniformly  happy  in  the 
style  and  manner  of  his  epistolary 
correspondence.  For  now,  being 
unable  to  expound  schemes  of  Church 
Reform  through  the  newspapers,  he 
makes  use  of  their  columns  as  a 
medium  of  communication  with  his 
next-door  neighbours  and  tenants. 
The  act  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
character  of  the  man.  He  would 
fain  be  the  guide  and  director  of 

Eublic  opinion  still ;  and  so  he  tells 
is  tenants,  that  though  he  believes 
their  complaints  of  distress  to  be  well* 
founded,  it  is  not  his  purpose  to 
grant  anv  abatement  in  their  rents, 
but  that  he  will  on  certain  conditions 
expend  a  per-centage  of  the  rent, 
provided  it  be  all  paid  up  against  a 
set  day,  in  effecting  improvements  in 
the  land,  which  will  still  be  his 
though  they  should  cease  to  occupy 
it.  We  mistake  the  matter  if  Sir  Ro- 
bert has  gained  anything  in  the  esti- 
mation of  any  portion  of  the  public 
from  this  move.  Gentlemen  of  the 
Manchester  school,  who  cry  down 
rents,  must  give  him  up.  The  feel- 
ings of  the  tenantry  are  best  explained 
in  a  letter  which  appeared  in  The 
Times  of  the  3d  of  January  last : — 

Sir  R.  Peel  and  his  Tenantry. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Timet. 

Sir,  —  Having  some  opportunities  of 
knowing  the  feelings  and  views  enter- 
tained here,  and  more  especially  by  the 
tenant-farmers,  of  the  manifesto  issued 
by  Sir  R.  Peel  to  his  tenantry,  and  being 
aware  of  the  importance  attached  to  his 
opinions  on  all  matters  of  a  public  nature, 
I  hope  you  will  allow  me  a  small  portion 
of  your  columns  to  enable  others  in  the 
distance  to  know  how  farmers  here — his 
neighbours  and  tenants  —  estimate  the 
principles  and  doctrines  of  that  docu- 
ment. 

They  say  that,  though  it  was  nominally 
addressed  to  them,  it  is  obviously  in- 
tended, from  the  way  it  was  ushered  into 
existence,  more  for  the  public,  as  a  guide 
and  standard  for  landlords  in  general  in 
their  relations  and  conduct  to  their 
tenantry;  and,  therefore,  if  acted  on, 
that  it  must  bring  more  and  more  ruin 


on  them;  and  that,  moreover,  it  is  a 
tissue  of  sophistry  and  selfishness  under 
the  appearance  of  generosity  to  them. 

I  can  assure  you  that  here  and  in  the 
surrounding  district  there  is  not  a  tenant- 
farmer  who  does  not  regret  it,  and  anti- 
cipate from  it  much  mischief,  if  other 
landlords  adopt,  as  they  probably  will, 
Sir  Robert's  example.  They  say  he 
ought  to  be  the  last  man  to  act  so,  as  he 
ruined  them  by  his  free-trade  measures, 
and,  above  all  men,  ought  not  to  attempt 
to  bolster  rents  up  by  such  manoeuvres, 
when  the  burdens  on  lands  have  increased, 
or  at  least  continue  the  same,  though  the 
price  of  its  products  has  fallen  nearly 
one-third;  as  he  knows,  they  say,  as 
well  as  any  man,  that  the  tenant-farmers 
cannot  make  a  living  at  present  out  of 
their  farms,  and  are  in  too  many  in- 
stances  paying  rent  out  of  capital ;  and 
therefore  that  it  is  a  mockery,  and  even 
an  insult,  on  his  part,  under  the  circum- 
stances, to  exact  from  his  tenants  the 
same  rents  as  they  paid  when  the  price 
of  wheat  was  from  56*.  to  60*.  a  quarter ; 
though  he  himself  often  stated  that  55*. 
was  the  lowest  average  price  per  quarter 
that  would  allow  a  remunerating  return 
to  the  farmer.  Yet  now,  when  it  is  down 
to  about  42*.,  he  requires  the  same  rent 
from  his  tenantry,  and  tells  others  by 
his  example  to  do  the  same.  This,  they 
say,  is  too  bad  — arrant  and  wanton 
mockery  of  their  sufferings  and  position. 

I  am  not  stating  my  own  opinions. 
I  wish  merely  to  convey  the  impressions 
of  Sir  Robert's  neighbours,  and  thus  to 
let  others  know  the  feelings  entertained 
here  in  reference  to  his  new  scheme  of 
pointing  out  to  landowners  a  way  to  keep 
up  their  rents  notwithstanding  the  altered 
state  of  things.  They  say  he  intends 
this  as  a  sop  to  console  them  for  the  loss 
of  protection,  to  keep  them  quiet,  and  to 
lull  the  present  agitation  for  its  recovery ; 
and  thus  to  squeeze  out  of  the  tenantry 
the  last  farthing  for  their  joint  benefit, 
without  any  regard  to  their  interest,  and 
all  this  with  an  affected  air  of  kindness 
and  disinterestedness  for  them.  They 
say,  We  know  Sir  Robert  well :  he  is 
always  plausible ;  such  is  always  his  way 
when  he  has  some  grand  scheme  in  view : 
he  wishes  to  appear  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  as  only  studying  the  common  good 
when  he  has  his  own  most  at  heart- 
that  others  are  everything,  himself  no- 
thing, in  his  efforts  for  the  public  weal, 
though  the  reverse,  as  they  say,  is  always 
the  case. 

They  ask,  What  are  those  measures  he 
proposes?  Are  they  anything  new  or 
wholesome,  by  which  the  interests  of 
landlords  and  tenants  are  fairly  consulted 
and  identified,  as  they  ought  to  be  in 
every  case,  and  particularly  in  the  present 
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altered  state  of  things  ?  No  such  thing : 
the  benefit,  they  say,  is  all  on  one  side — 
on  that  of  Sir  Robert.  He  says  he  will 
relieve  his  tenants  of  their  farms  if  they 
wish,  but  will  make  no  redaction  of  rent. 
Surely,  they  say,  there  is  neither  kind- 
ness nor  concession  in  this,  as  every 
tenant  here  can,  if  he  wishes,  give  up  his 
farm  after  the  usual  notice,  few,  if  any, 
having  leases.  So  that  when  Sir  Robert 
makes  a  show  of  generosity  by  this 
parade,  in  saying  he  will  take  their  farms 
off  their  hands  if  they  consider  them  too 
high,  he  is  only  doing  what  any  landlord 
here  would  do,  what  is,  and  has  been, 
always  the  general  practice  between  land- 
lord and  tenants ;  and  affecting  the  same 
display  of  generosity  and  public  good  as 
when  he  some  time  ago  told  them,  with 
similar  pomp  and  verbosity,  in  a  speech 
at  an  agricultural  meeting,  that  he  would 
buy  for  them  the  very  best  bull,  without 
costing  them  one  farthing,  in  order  to 
improve  the  breed  of  their  cattle,  though 
he  never  did  so  ;  and  that  in  all  this,  as 
well  as  in  his  present  manifesto,  he  is 
only  at  his  old  game — cant  and  double- 
dealing,  and  affecting  a  generosity  where 
there  is  none. 

In  another  part  of  his  address  he  pro- 
mises to  lay  out  in  permanent  improve- 
ments one-fourth  of  the  rents  of  their 
farms,  provided  all  arrears  are  paid  up 
within  one  month  after  the  next  rent-day. 
They  say  their  farms  are  too  dear  by  one- 
fourth  ;  and  why  not  give  us  back,  they 
say,  the  money,  and  make  as  much  per- 
manent reduction  of  rent  as  many  other 
landlords  are  doing  elsewhere  ?  or  even, 
they  say,  why  not  at  least  allow  them  to 
lay  it  out  in  manure  ?  No  such  thing  : 
it  must  be  laid  out,  not  as  they  please, 
but  as  he  pleases — in  making  permanent 
improvements  in  draining,  &c,  they 
finding  the  labour  and  he  the  materials ; 
or,  in  other  words,  they  must  lay  out  3s. 
for  every  1#.  he  does,  and  all  in  perma- 
nent improvements,  from  which  he  de- 
rives the  chief,  if  not  the  exclusive, 
benefit.  For  be  it  observed,  they  say, 
that  he  only  finds  the  tiles  and  raw 
materials,  and  we  the  labour.  But  it  is 
always  the  custom  here  to  allow  the 
expense  of  such  improvements  as  Sir 
Robert  proposes,  without  the  landlord 
making,  as  he  attempts  to  do,  any  pre- 
tensions to  generosity  or  extra  disin- 
terestedness for  their  tenantry.  But, 
they  say,  he  tells  us  that  by  increased 
skill  and  industry  we  shall  be  able  to 
meet  the  present  rents,  though  the  bur- 
dens are  increased  on  land  and  the  prices 
fallen  about  one-third.  One  would  sup- 
pose, they  say,  if  such  were  to  be  the 
case,  that  the  tenants  ought  to  have  the 
benefit  of  this  extra  skill  and  exertion, 
and  not  Sir  Robert  or  the  landlords. 


But  such  are  not  his  views  or  feelings  of 
humanity.  They  look  upon  this  mani- 
festo as  nothing  more  than  an  exhorta- 
tion to  landowners  not  to  lower  rents,  in 
order  to  comfort  them  with  a  shadow  of 
hope,  to  lull  their  agitation,  and  to  faci- 
litate his  return  to  office  when  the  time  is 
come  for  it,  and  as  a  very  bad  example, 
and  as  the  precursor  of  some  political 
scheme  hatching  in  his  thoughts,  but  not 
yet  ripe  for  action,  and,  on  the  whole,  as 
an  act  very  criminal  in  a  man  of  his 
princely  fortune  to  set  this  example.  As 
they  say,  what  can  tenants  expect  from 
poor  needy  landlords  who  have  no  poli- 
tical pretensions  to  philanthropy  or  cha- 
racter if  the  ex-  (and  probably  the  future) 
Prime  Minister  refuses  to  meet  the  wants 
of  his  tenantry  by  a  reduction  of  rent 
suited  to  the  present  scale  of  agricultural 
produce  ?  They  say,  It  must  be  done  in 
the  end,  but  we  shall  be  ruined  first  by 
his  efforts  and  example  to  prevent  this. 
Upon  us  and  at  our  expense  he  will 
make  the  experiment  of  keeping  up  rents 
on  our  ruin,  though  he  hates  that 
people  should  think  so,  as  he  always 
wishes  to  get  credit  for  other  feelings 
without  acting  on  them.  Such,  I  assure 
you,  is  the  general  tone  in  reference  to 
Sir  R.  Peel  here  among  all  classes, 
except  the  landlord  class,  with  a  few 
honourable  exceptions.  They  are  indig- 
nant ;  though,  from  local  and  dependent 
circumstances,  they  cannot  speak  out  as 
they  feel,  except  in  the  private  and  con- 
fidential intercourse  of  life.  But,  feeling 
that  this  communication  has  extended 
beyond  its  original  design,  and  fearing, 
if  longer,  it  may  be  shut  out  altogether 
from  insertion  in  The  Timet,  I  must 
reserve  for  another  letter  a  few  more 
observations  on  this  subject,  if  this 
should  get  a  place  in  its  columns. 

I  am,  sir,  &c. 
Lichfield,  Jan.  1.  M.  D. 

It  appears  from  these  documents, 
that  whatever  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
opinions  may  be  on  the  subject  of 
free  trade  as  applied  to  agriculture, 
his  tenants  and  neighbours,  over 
whom  it  might  be  expected  that  he 
should  exert  a  strong  moral  influence, 
are  decidedly  opposed  to  it.  They 
blame  him,  among  other  things,  for 
not  lowering  his  rents  at  once ;  and 
so  do  we.  But  we  are  bound  at  the 
same  time  to  observe  that,  according 
to  the  calculations  given  above,  which 
we  believe  to  be  substantially  correct, 
he  would  not  be  able  to  set  them 
fairly  into  the  arena,  were  he  to 
remit  his  rents  altogether.  What' 
things  may  come  to  alter  the  soil  of 
England  has  undergone  the  meta- 
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morphosis  which  Dr.  Buckland  and 
other  equally  eminent  authorities 
prognosticate  to  be  in  store  for  it,  we 
cannot  tell.  But  of  this  much  we 
are  satisfied,  that  unless  the  legisla- 
ture step  in  and  relieve  the  agricul- 
turists, by  some  process  or  another, 
from  the  intolerable  disadvantages 
by  which  they  are  beset,  the  whole 
race  of  existing  tenant-farmers,  with 
very  many  of  the  landlords,  must 
come  to  ruin,  and  then  it  will  be 
seen  whether  or  not  the  prosperity 
of  a  few  great  towns  (supposing  that 
they  continue  to  prosper  amid  the 
downfall  of  the  agricultural  commu- 
nity) can  compensate  for  the  wide- 
spread misery  that  prevails  elsewhere. 
And  here  another  question  arises. 
Is  it  quite  certain  that  the  manufac- 
turing interests,  as  they  are  called, 
are  indeed  in  the  healthy  state  which 
the  Board  of  Trade  and  The  Times 
describe  ?  Can  we  altogether  depend 
upon  statements  which  speak  only 
of  large  exports  of  cottons  and  wool- 
lens, without  informing  us  what  be- 
comes of  the  goods  so  exported,  or 
describing  the  condition  of  the  mill- 
owners  or  the  operatives  consequent 
on  the  proceeding  ?  We  think  not. 
In  the  annual  circular  of  Messrs. 
Musgrove,  Vance,  and  Worthington, 
the  great  cotton- brokers  of  Liver- 
pool, revelations  are  made  which  go 
some  way  to  shake  our  confidence  in 
the  generally  accepted  version  of  un- 
mitigated prosperity.  For  example, 
our  imports  of  raw  cotton  fell  off 
materially  during  the  year  1849,  as 
compared  with  the  imports  of  France, 
and  the  manufacturing  countries  of 
the  Continent. 

We  have  received  (say  they)  about  the 
same  proportion  of  the  crop  of  the  United 
States  as  in  previous  years  ;  the  average 
import  from  America  during  the  pre- 
ceding ten  years  being  fifty -two  per  cent 
of  the  growth,  whilst  during  the  present 
year  we  have  received  fifty-six  per  cent. 
France  and  the  Continent  have  taken 
nearly  one-third  more  than  last  year ;  and 
the  United  States,  although  they  have 
not  taken  more  for  home  use  than  in 
1848,  seem  to  have  established  a  con- 
sumption of  fully  500,000  bales,  which  is 
not  less  than  forty -five  per  cent  over  the 
last  ten  years. 

Again,  with  respect  to  exports 
they  state: — 

That  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  the 
continued   political   excitement  on  the 


Continent  checked  direct  shipments  thi- 
ther, and  consequently  increased  the 
export  demand  from  this  market,  and 
throughout  most  part  of  the  year  the 
fact  of  this  being  the  cheapest  market  in 
Europe  has  brought  a  continuance  of 
orders ;  we  were,  therefore,  prepared  to 
anticipate  an  increase  much  larger  than 
the  tables  show.  The  total  export 
amounts  to  256,300 bales,  against  189,500 
in  1848,  and  221,850  in  1847;  of  this 
184,056  bales,  consisting  of  145,000 
Americans,  16,800  Brazil,  500  Egyptian, 
and  21,750  Surats,  have  been  shipped 
from  Liverpool ;  65,650  bales,  consisting 
of  3,000  American,  and  62  650  East 
India,  from  London ;  with  2,300  Ame- 
rican, and  1,500  East  India,  from  Hull : 
showing  the  total  increase  to  be  66,800 
bales. 

On  the  subject  of  consumption 
their  observations  are  as  follow : — 

The  trade  have  taken  out  of  the  ports 
for  consumption  during  the  past  vear 
1,586,599  bales,  against  1,505,323  in 
1848,  and  1,105,998  in  1847.  The  ave- 
rage deliveries  during  the  preceding  ten 
years  were  1,330,306  bales;  we  have 
consequently  had  an  apparent  increase 
this  year  over  that  average  of  256,233 
bales.  This  is  the  largest  amount  of 
cotton  ever  delivered  for  consumption  in 
Great  Britain.  At  no  time,  perhaps, 
was  the  anticipation  of  general  prosperity 
in  the  cotton  districts  more  universal  than 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present  year ; 
nearly  every  branch  of  the  trade  was 
then  profitably  employed,  and  we  had, 
consequently,  a  great  stimulus  given  to 
consumption,  increasing  it  at  one  time 
possibly  to  its  greatest  extent.  This 
continued  for  the  first  six  or  seven 
months  of  the  year,  at  \*  'nidi  time  the 
consumption  was  estin-  «;ed  at  fully 
33,000  bales  per  week.  About  this  time 
the  disproportionate  price  of  cotton  as 
compared  with  many  kinds  of  manu- 
factures, particularly  the  coarser  fabrics, 
and  the  lower  numbers  of  yarns  (in 
which  the  great  weight  of  consumption 
consists),  induced  some  parties  to  resort 
to  the  working  of  short  time,  and  a  great 
many  to  change  from  coarse  to  finer 
numbers.  We  believe  that  the  consump- 
tion from  this  time  to  within  the  past 
fortnight  has  gradually  diminished,  for 
not  only  did  no  material  improvement 
take  place  m  prices,  but  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  sell  many  of  the  coarser 
descriptions  of  goods  in  Manchester  for 
some  months  past,  and  all  those  parties 
who  have  not  changed  their  production 
have,  consequently,  been  put  in  a  worse 
condition  by  every  advance  in  the  raw 
material. 

As  regards  stock,  the  writers  of  this 
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circular  make  the  following  obser- 
vations : — 

The  stock  in  Liverpool  proves  to  be 
about  100,000  boles  more  than  had  been 
assumed  according  to  the  business  weekly 
reported.  This  appears  to  be  generally 
ascribed  to  resales  made  by  consumers 
out  of  their  heavy  purchases  early  in  the 
year,  in  consequence  of  the  much  more 
rapid  advance  which  took  place  in  cotton 
than  in  yarns  and  manufactures. 

It  would  appear  from  these  state- 
ments that  our  staple  manufactures 
are  not  only  not  in  progress  of  com- 
manding the  markets  of  the  world, 
but  that  for  every  step  which  we 
take  in  advance,  with  all  the  advan- 
tages of  free  trade  to  help  us,  France 
and  the  United  States,  restrained  as 
they  are  by  rigid  protection,  take 
three.  To  be  sure,  corn  is  cheap  and 
money  abundant  with  us,  and  though 
some  mills  are  changing  their  articles 
of  produce  and  others  working  at 
short  time,  the  operatives  generally 
are  well  off;  but  how  long  is  this  to 
last  P  If  France  and  America  take 
three  steps  to  our  one,  and  the  rest 
of  the  manufacturing  nations  of  the 
Continent  take  even  two,  we  must 
look  elsewhere  than  to  them  for  our 
customers ;  and  how  we  are  to  find 
customers  out  of  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica, among  whom  our  liberal  doc- 
trines of  commerce  are  to  work  like 
a  charm,  it  puzzles  us  to  guess. 

There  is  yet  another  medium 
through  which  the  great  question 
now  under  discussion  must  be  looked 
at,  but  to  which,  in  the  present 
paper,  we  have  time  only  to  allude. 
The  British  empire  consists  of  more 
tjian  the  kingdom  of  England,  or  the 
kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland 
united.  We  have  Ireland  to  think  of, 
the  Canadas,  the  West  India  islands, 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  our  important 
colonies  in  the  Indian  and  Pacific 
Oceans,  and  the  great  continent  of 
India  itself.  How  are  these  portions 
of  her  Majesty's  dominions  affected 
by  the  course  which  imperial  legis- 
lation has  taken  ?  Of  Ireland  it 
were  idle  to  say  more  than  that  it 
has  become,  even  more  than  ever,* 
a  spectacle  and  a  warning  to  all 
the  rest  of  Europe.  Far  be  it 
from  us  to  lay  the  blame  of  this  on 
the  acts  of  the  Irish  Government. 
Though  little  given  to  praise  a  Whig, 
we  are  bound  to  say  of  the  present 
Lord-lieutenant  that,  as  far  as  the 


shackles  which  bind  him  will  permit, 
he  is  labouring  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  his  province.  But  the  con- 
dition of  the  province  goes  on  con- 
tinually from  bad  to  worse.  The 
famine  ruined  the  peasantry  and 
small  farmers.  Free  trade  and  the 
New  Poor-law  are  between  them 
ruining  the  landlords  and  larger  oc- 
cupants. Even  the  north,  in  spite 
of  its  linen  trade,  perceives  this,  and 
has  taken  the  lead  in  the  movement 
which  bids  fair  in  most  districts  to 
replace  Repeal  members  by  Protec- 
tionists. Canada,  in  like  manner, 
threatens  to  cast  off  the  dominion  of 
the  mother  -  country,  because  the 
measures  of  1842  and  46  have  proved 
ruinous  to  her.  As  to  the  West 
Indies,  they  in  some  measure  deserve 
the  fate  which  has  overtaken  them. 
Furious  at  the  Slave  Emancipation 
Act,  and  willing  to  take  vengeance 
on  the  mother-country,  they  de- 
manded the  right  of  unrestricted  trade 
with  the  United  States,  and  they 
obtained  it.  They  expected  to  in- 
crease largely  the  amount  of  their 
exports  by  these  means ;  they  reduced 
them  in  the  most  remarkable  degree. 
For  Jonathan,  who  under  the  old 
law  was  glad  to  force  a  market  for 
his  pork,  and  corn,  and  timber,  by 
taking  sugar  in  exchange,  no  sooner 
found  himself  enabled  to  bring  his 
goods  duty  free  into  the  West  Indian 
markets,  than  he  declined  any  longer 
to  purchase  abroad  what  he  could 
get  in  abundance,  and  at  a  cheaper 
rate,  at  home.  Still,  though  the 
blame  of  the  result  rests  in  some  de- 
gree with  the  West  Indians  them- 
selves, free  trade  has  unquestionably 
failed  in  the  West  Indies.  But  we 
cannot  plead  the  same  excuse  for  our 
neglect  of  Ceylon,  Mauritius,  the 
Cape,  and  British  India.  What  a 
market  for  our  manufactures  might 
we  not  have  established  in  all,  had 
we  known  how  to  deal  wisely  by 
ourselves  and  honestly  by  our  colo- 
nies !  Look  at  India  alone.  If  wc 
imported  the  raw  material  from 
Bombay,  even  at  a  much  enhanced 
price,  we  might  command  the  whole 
of  the  Indian  market  for  our  calicos. 
And  the  market  of  British  India, 
rightly  used,  would  be  worth  to  the 
manufacturers  of  Manchester  and 
Glasgow  more  than  those  of  all  the 
world  besides. 
But  surely  it  will  not  be  said, 
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either  that  our  neglect  of  the  colonial 
market  is  the  result  of  the  legislative 
measures  of  1846,  or  that  these  mea- 
sures have  not  worked  well  for  the 
bulk  of  the  British  community  ?  The 
enormous  importations  of  corn  of 
which  agriculturists  complain  brine 
the  necessaries  of  life  within  the  reach 
of  numbers  to  whom  under  the  old 
system  they  were  all  but  denied. 
And  if  landowners  and  farmers  suffer, 
their  sufferings  ought  not  to  be  put 
in  the  balance  against  the  increased 
comforts  of  the  millions,  who  are 
able  to  eat  bread  in  abundance,  and 
to  clothe  themselves  respectably. 

Granted.  As  there  is  no  ill  which 
does  not  bring  some  portion  of  good 
to  counterbalance  it,  so  there  is  no 
good  which  has  not  its  evil  conse- 
quences too.  The  consumption  of 
corn  and  meat  is  largely  increased  in 
this  country  since  1 846,  and  numbers 
are  made  happier  thereby.  But  who 
are  they  ?  Where  do  they  reside  ? 
Not  in  the  agricultural  districts ;  for 
there  the  labouring  man,  with  his 
six,  seven,  or  eight  shillings  a- week, 
finds  it  quite  as  hard  a  matter  to  live 
now  as  he  ever  did.  His  loaf  may  be 
cheaper, — it  is  much  cheaper  than  it 
used  to  be.  But  he  pays  for  his  cot- 
tage the  old  rent,  from  four  to  five 
pounds ;  and  his  shoes  still  cost  him 
thirteen  shillings  and  sixpence  a  pair, 
unless,  indeed,  he  go  to  the  slop- 
shop, where  he  may  get  an  article 
for  much  less,  which  a  fortnight's 
hard  work  renders  useless.  Not  in 
the  county  towns,  such  as  York,  Lin- 
coln, Newcastle,  Canterbury,  Chelms- 
ford :  for  there  the  shopkeepers 
complain  that  their  business  has  fallen 
to  nothing.  Not  in  the  lanes  and 
alleys  of  London,  for  there  the  poor 
sempstresses  wear  their  lives  out  in 
the  vain  effort  to  sustain  them. 
It  is  in  Manchester,  Bolton,  Leeds, 
and  Preston,  that  the  benefit  is  felt ; 
and  far  be  it  from  us  to  grudge  that 
our  operatives  should  feel  it.  But 
are  we  doing  quite  right  when,  for 
the  sake  of  enabling  the  operative  to 
purchase  a  cheap  loaf,  and  affording 
his  employer  a  fair  pretext  for  low- 
ering his  wages  in  consequence,  we 
doom  to  inevitable  ruin  a  class 
which,  looking  to  all  its  members, 
as  well  indirect  as  direct,  outnumbers 
the  operative  class  by  three  to  one, 
and  drive  out  of  cultivation  by  the 
process  which  effects  this  no  incon- 


siderable breadth  of  the  soil  of  the 
kingdom  ?  And  are  we  wise  in 
throwing  overboard  entirely  those 
offshoots  from  our  own  firesides, 
which  under  a  different  system  of 
management  might  have  eased  us  of 
our  redundant  population,  carrying 
on  with  us,  at  the  same  time,  a  trade 
of  which  the  value  defies  calculation  ? 
No.  We  do  not  say  that  the  colo- 
nies never  suffered  neglect  till  1846. 
They  have  been  neglected  or  abused 
ever  since  we  sent  them  forth.  But 
the  laws  of  1846  undoubtedly  gave 
the  finishing  touch  to  our  wrong; 
and  we  are  beginning  to  reap  thqf 
fruit  of  it  in  good  earnest.  How" 
easily,  when  the  minister  was  revising 
the  tariff,  and  casting  about  for  new 
outlets  to  the  industry  of  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire,  might  this  have  been 
prevented.  How  easily  might  the 
progress  of  the  calamity  be  arrested 
still,  could  our  legislators  be  per- 
suaded to  treat  India,  Canada,  and 
the  rest  of  our  settlements,  as  British 
counties,  and  all  the  world  besides  as 
foreign  states,  —  with  whom  com- 
merce can  be  fairly  conducted  only 
under  treaties  of  reciprocity. 

There  is  yet  a  great  deal  to  be 
said— more  especially  on  this  part  of 
the  subject — but  the  space  at  our  dis- 
posal warns  us  that  it  caunot  be  said 
now.  Enough,  however,  has  been 
placed  on  record  to  satisfy  the  reader 
that  we  are  by  no  means  satisfied  with 
the  commercial  system  of  1846 ;  that, 
though  we  accept  it  as  an  experi- 
ment which  the  course  of  legislation 
throughout  the  qnarter  of  a  century 
preceding  had  rendered  inevitable, 
we  are  of  opinion  that  it  will  result 
in  failure.  Whether  any  attempt 
will  be  made  to  bolster  it  up  by  a 
redistribution  of  the  burdens  on  the 
country  we  shall  not  venture  to  pre- 
dict. Mr.  Disraeli  has  declared  him- 
self favourable  to  this  expedient,  and 
we  arc  not  unwilling  to  go  along 
with  him  in  his  proposed  line  of 
policy.  But  unless  his  policy  em- 
brace the  claims  and  wants  of  the 
colonies,  by  developing  their  re- 
sources, and  cementing  thereby  the 
power  of  the  whole  empire,  we  are 
confident  that  it  will  not  answer  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  intended. 
We  have  had  too  much  of  claw 
legislation  already.  The  old  scheme 
of  corn-laws,  so  rigid  as  to  keep  up 
prices  to  a  half-famine  rate,  deserved 
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to  be  stigmatised  as  landlord  legis- 
lation. The  new  scheme,  which 
sacrifices  landlords,  tenants,  and  la- 
bourers, in  the  hope  of  extending  the 
trade  of  Manchester  and  Leeds,  is  at 
least  as  palpably  manufacturing  le- 
gislation ;  and  the  mere  shifting  of  a 
few  burdens  from  the  shoulders  of 
one  to  those  of  another  will  scarcely 
change  its  character.  But  all  de- 
grees of  class  legislation  carry  with 
them  the  seeds  of  ruin,  even  for  the 
parties  which  seem  immediately  to 
profit  by  them.  Meanwhile  there 
are  multitudes  embarked  in  the  re- 
tail trade  who  rise  or  fall  according  as 
they  find  their  best  customers  in 
Belgravia,  or  the  vicinity  of  Peterloo. 
Of  these  many  are  beginning  to  cry 
out;  and  none,  we  believe,  more 
loudly  than  booksellers  and  book- 


makers.   This  state  of  things  cannot 

fo  on  for  ever.  For  though  it  may 
ave  been  not  only  necessary,  but 
desirable  that  we  should  have  prac- 
tical experience  of  what  is  called  the 
free-trade  system,  it  does  not,  there- 
fore, follow  that  we  are  bound 
down  to  it  for  ever.  By  no  means. 
In  the  face  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
prediction  we  venture  to  hazard  an 
opinion,  that  either  this  parliament 
or  some  other  will  return  to  a  system 
of  moderate  protection.  And  as  it 
will  take  this  step  only  at  the  deli- 
berate bidding  of  the  great  bulk  of  the 
nation,  so  the  nation  will  not  again, 
in  its  impatience  of  temporary  in- 
convenience, be  prevailed  upon  to 
stultify  itself  for  the  sake  of  working 
out  the  theory  of  some  popular 
orator. 


THE  LAMPS  OF  ARCHITECTURE.* 


IT  has  been  the  lot  of  the  art  of 
architecture  in  our  times  to  have 
a  new  impulse  given  to  its  cultivation 
by  unprofessional  writers.  'Theo- 
ries of  the  origin  of  the  pointed 
arch '  were,  for  the  most  part,  bar- 
ren and  fanciful.  But  theories  of 
the  meaning  and  principles  of  pointed 
architecture  have  baa  an  influence 
upon  archaeological  research,  and 
upon  architectural  criticism;  and 
have  led  to  important  steps  in  the 
classification,  and  therefore  in  the 
imitation,  of  mediaeval  buildings. 
The  theory  which  derives  pointed 
architecture  from  the  conditions  and 
consequences  of  cross  vaulting,  and  the 
theory  (of  Mr.  Willis)  which  reduces 
the  framework  of  a  building  to  a  series 
of  orders,  have  been  found  valuable 
by  architects  of  no  mean  pretensions. 
Even  the  fanciful  speculations  which 
derive  the  tracery  of  windows  and 
roofs  from  platted  bough* ;  or  the 
speculations,  often  much  more  fanci- 
ful, which  determine  the  form  and 
number  of  architectural  elements  by 
their  symbolical  import,  have  their 
value,  If  kept  in  their  due  places. 
The  architect  by  profession  may  find 
many  technical  mistakes  in  the 
writings  of  such  speculators;  but 
still  the  modern  history  of  architec- 


ture proves  that  they  are  not  worth- 
less. They  affect  the  minds  of  the 
whole  number  of  persons  who  look 
with  interest  upon  architecture ;  and 
if  not  at  first,  still  at  last,  they  affect 
the  mind  of  the  architect  himself, 
who  is  often  obliged  to  confess  that 
the  amateur  has  divined  the  meaning 
of  the  combinations  which  had  been 
produced  by  a  blind  tradition. 

If  we  ass  why  this  should  be  es- 
pecially the  case  with  regard  to  the 
art  of  architecture,  we  may  reply, 
that  there  is,  among  others,  this  reason 
for  such  a  state  of  things — that  ar- 
chitecture, not  being  in  its  general 
forms  an  art  imitative  of  any  object 
with  which  man  has  any  sympathy, 
requires  the  working  of  a  certain 
power  of  imagination  to  call  up,  and 
of  a  certain  power  of  language  to 
express,  the  views  of  relation,  con- 
nexion, and  significance  which  make 
it  beautiful  or  sublime.  The  ancient 
temple,  or  the  mediaeval  cathedral* 
lift  men's  souls  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  feeling ;  yet  they  are  merely  a  col- 
lection of  props  and  beams,  piers  and 
arches,  doors  and  windows.  How  is 
this  ?  To  answer  this  question  is  a 
different  thing  from  being  able  to 
build  piers  and  arches,  and  the  like. 
To  say  why  men's  souls  are  raised, 


*  The  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture. 
Elder,  and  Co. 
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a  man  must  have  hit  soul  raised. 
He  must  be  skilful,  or  if  not  skilful, 
fortunate  in  catching  a  view,  with 
his  mental  eye,  of  the  forms  which 
are  not  merely  geometrical  com- 
binations ;  of  the  shadows,  which  are 
not  merely  privations  of  light ; 
of  the  spires,  which  are  not  merely 
one  stone  piled  upon  another;  of 
the  vaults,  which  are  not  mere 
shelter,  but  *  in  the  vault  of  heaven 
another  heaven.'  He  must  be  able 
to  see  that  meaning  in  all  these 
things,  by  which  they  speak  to  the 
heart  of  man,  and  to  translate  that 
meaning  into  the  language  of  men, 
so  that  it  may  pass  from  heart  to 
heart.  The  architectural  critic  who 
can  do  this,  even  if  he  make  mis- 
takes in  technical  matters,  still 
speaks  to  the  purpose ;  and  we  have 
no  doubt  our  readers  will  always  be 
glad  to  hear  him. 

After  Mr.  Ruskin's  most  eloquent 
and  instructive  book,Modern  Painters, 
we  could  have  no  doubt  that  he  was 
one  of  the  persons  most  worthy  of 
being  listened  to  when  speaking  on 
such  subjects.  Accordingly,  when 
his  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture  was 
announced,  we  looked  forwards  with 
great  interest  to  the  appearance  of 
the  book ;  and  now  that  it  has  ap- 
peared, we  are  sure  that  we  shall  be 
doing  our  readers  a  service  by  giving 
some  account  of  it ;  and  we  may  add, 
that  this  may  be  of  some  interest 
even  to  those  who  are  not  content 
(and  we  would  not  advise  any  one  to 
be)  without  reading  the  book  itself. 
For  though  Mr.  Ruskin's  eloquence, 
or,  we  might  rather  say,  poetry,  is 
always  to  the  purpose  of  his  doc- 
trines, and  always  the  vehicle  of 
acute  thought  and  profound  feeling, 
yet  it  is  not  unlikely  that  to  many 
readers  his  views  may  be  rendered 
more  distinct  by  being  presented,  in 
the  first  place,  in  a  more  tranquil 
form,  and  without  the  various  accom- 
paniments of  example  and  subdivision 
with  which  he  has  developed  them. 
At  least  we  must  confess,  that  having 
had  to  read  Mr.  Buskin's  book  with 
a  special  view  to  such  an  analysis  of 
it,  we  conceive  that  we  see  many  of 
its  doctrines  and  their  value  more 
clearly  than  we  did  when,  on  the 
first  perusal,  we  were  borne  along 


the  stream  of  its  style,  surrounded, 
as  it  were,  by  rainbow  clouds  and 
sweet  strains  of  music 

We  shall  then,  in  the  first  place, 
attempt  to  give  the  reader  a  view  of 
Mr.  Ruskin's  Seven  Lamps  in  a  more 
distinct  and  simple  form  than  that  in 
which  they  wul  appear  to  most 
readers,  when  surrounded  by  hia 
slowing  and  picturesque  eloquence. 
His  Lamps  not  unfrequently  remind 
us  of  the  lights  which,  in  some  cathe- 
dral where  the  pomp  of  a  gorgeous 
ceremonial  appeals  to  the  senses,  are 
half  dilated  and  half  lost  among  the 
clouds  of  incense,  so  that  we  see  each 
surrounded  by  a  varying  halo,  and 
can  hardly  tell  what  is  its  place, 
or  count  them  all  twice  over  to 
the  same  number.  Some  of  them  do 
not  so  much  give  light  as  splendour. 
They  are  not  all  lamps  in  the  same 
sense.  We  will  take  the  liberty  of 
enumerating  them,  adding  other  de- 
signations, which  may  convey  in  a 
less  figurative  form  a  suggestion  of 
the  manner  in  which  they  throw 
their  light  upon  architecture. 

The  Lamp  of  Sacrifice  is  the  rule 
of  giving  our  best  In  architecture, 
to  make  it  truly  noble,  we  must  use 
the  best  materials,  shaped  by  the  best 
work,  without  too  nice  a  regard 
whether  what  we  thus  offer  will  be 
seen  and  appreciated  by  mortal  eye. 
There  is  no  limit  to  legitimate  rich- 
ness. We  have  already  heard  this 
precept  applied  to  architecture.* 

Give  what  thon  canst.     High  Heaven 

rejects  the  lore 
Of  nioely  calculated  less  and  more. 

The  Lamp  of  Truth  is  the  princi- 
ple that  architecture  must  be  what 
it  seems,  both  in  the  structure  or 
mode  of  support;  in  the  materials, 
all  deception  by  painting,  or  other- 
wise being  excluded;  and  in  the 
mode  of  workmanship,  cast-iron  and 
the  like  being  rejected. 

The  Lamp  of  Power  is  a  theory  of 
the  source  of  impression  of  power,  or 
majesty  in  buildings.  This,  we  are 
taught,  arises  from  size,  from  simple 
and  continuous  forms  of  outline, 
from  projection  towards  the  top,  so 
as  to  give  a  frowning  aspect  to  the 
edifice,  and  from  depth  and  breadth 
of  shadow,  especially  when  exhibited 


*  Wordsworth's  Sonnet  on  King's  College  Chapel. 
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in  pierced  traceries,  as  in  many  Italian 
buildings. 

The  Lamp  of  Beauty  is  a  series  of 
roles  as  to  what  kinds  of  decoration 
are  beautiful ;  the  principles  of  these 
rules  being  derived  from  the  consi- 
deration of  the  imitation  of  nature, 
repetition,  proportion,  and  abstrac- 
tion, with  some  views  as  to  the  mode 
of  applying  colour  in  architecture. 
These  rules  will  be  well  worth  con- 
sidering, so  far  as  our  space  allows. 

The  Lamp  of  life  is  the  remark 
that  architecture  exhibits  its  energy 
most  when  it  does  not  restrict  itself 
to  rigorous  measurements  and  stand- 
ard forms,  but  makes  parts  unequal 
which  by  the  symmetry  of  the  build- 
iug  would  be  equal ;  and  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  scheme  of  decoration, 
cither  imitates  common  models  with 
the  utmost  frankness,  or  deviates 
from  them  with  the  utmost  auda- 
city. 

The  Lamp  of  Memory  is  the  re- 
flection that  all  architecture,  even 
domestic  architecture,  must  have  an 
enduring  and  historical  character,  if 
it  is  to  possess  its  highest  interest ; 
and  associated  with  this  reflection  is 
a  very  ingenious  theory  of  the  pictur- 
esque, which  is  connected  with  the 
Lamp  of  Memory  by  this  tie,  that  in 
architecture  picturesqueness  is  the 
exponent  of  age.  And,  resulting 
from  this  view,  we  have  the  doctrine, 
that  all  restoration  of  old  buildings 
is  destruction,  falsehood,  and  wicked- 


FinaHy,  The  Lamp  of  Obedience 
glares  upon  us  with  this  prophecy — 
that  we  can  have  no  architecture  in 
England  till  our  architects  agree  to 
adopt  one  universal  standard  of 
style;  and  as  the  most  suitable  for 
this  purpose  the  early  Decorated  of 
England  is  recommended. 

It  is  no  grave  defect  in  these  seven 
lamps  that  they  are  neither  exactly 
co-ordinate  principles,  nor  dearly 
distinguished  from  each  other,  nor 
always  quite  consistent.  Without 
having  this  sytematic  completeness 
and  logical  precision,  large  princi- 
ples, arrayed  in  a  certain  aspect  of 
system,  have  often  been  used  by 
eminent  writers  as  the  frame-work, 
by  means  of  which  they  have  exhi- 
bited a  series  of  striking  reflections, 
facts,  and  criticisms.  Of  this  kind  are 
such  works  as  Montesquieu's  Esprit 
dee  Loix  and  Madame  de  StaeTs  Alk- 


magne.  That  the  seven  *  Lamps'  form 
a  very  exact  and  definite  system,  pro- 
bably the  author  himself  would  not 
very  resolutely  maintain.  There  are, 
in  the  book  itself,  indications  that  his 
views  of  division  and  arrangement 
have  changed  in  the  course  of  bis 
working  up    his   speculations  into 
form.  Instead  of  the  seven  which  we 
have  in  the  interior  of  the  volume, 
Sacrifice,  Truth,  Power,  Beauty,  Life, 
Memory,  Obedience,  we  find,  wrought 
upon  the  cover  of  the  book,  another 
seven,   Relight  Observantia,  Aucto- 
ritas,  Fides,  Memoria^Obedientia,  Spi- 
ritusy  of  which  the  last  three  agree, 
perhaps,  with  the  last  three  of  the 
former  group ;  but  the  parallelism  of 
the  other  four,  if  they  be  parallel,  is 
more  hard  to  trace.    And  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  find  discrepancies, 
apparent,  at  least,  between  the  pre- 
cepts of  one  part  and  the  praises  of 
another.  Thus  the  Lamp  of  Sacrifice 
directs  us  to  bestow  the  artist's  labour 
without  stint  upon  all  parts  of  the 
work,  even  those  which  will  never  be 
seen  (p.  23),  while  the  Lamp  of  Life 
leads  to  strong  commendation  of  the 
rough,  coarse  execution,  of  certain  spe- 
cimens of  ancient  sculpture  (p.  158), 
which  appear  only  hair  finished  when 
seen  close,  but  are  very  effective  at  a 
distance.    It  may  be  said  that  this 
kind  of  bold  sketchy  sculpture  is, 
for  certain  situations,  the  most  mas- 
terly; and,  therefore,  really  the  best. 
But,  not  to  dwell  upon  the  difficulty 
of  drawing  the  line  in  such  cases, 
what  can  we  say  of  the  carelessness, 
or  at  any  rate,  the  bad  workman- 
ship, arising  from  whatever  cause,  by 
which,  as  is  stated  (c.  vi.  art.  10),  the 
cornice    above   the    arcade   in  the 
southern  wall  of  the  Duomo  at  Pisa 
touches  the  tops  of  eleven  of  the  fif- 
teen arches;  and  then,  by  the  rise  of 
the  cornice,  or  by  the  descent  of  the 
arcade,  is  at  least  more  than  two  feet 
above  the  top  of  the  western  arch, 
the  interval  being  filled  in  by  courses 
of  masonry  ?    If  such  an  irregularity 
had  occurred  in  a  modern  sacred 
edifice,  would  not  the  author  have 
cried  out  upon  it  as  a  grievous  indi- 
cation of  the  dim  burning  of  the 
Lamp  of  Sacrifice  in  this  our  day  ? 

But  it  is  by  no  means  our  inten* 
tion  to  enter  into  an  argument  with 
the  writer  of  this  lively,  eloquent, 
and  thoughtful  book.  We  would 
rather,  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers* 
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point  out  the  manner  in  which  he 
follows  these  principles  into  detail. 

Taking,  as  the  first  instance,  the 
Lamp  of  Beauty,  we  find  the  first  great 
condition  on  which  the  author  dwells 
to  be  this  (ch.  iv.  art.  2,  &c.) :  that 
beauty  can  arise  only  from  imitating 
natural  forms.  On  this  ground  our 
author  rejects  many  customary  kinds 
of  decoration,  which,  he  says, '  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  asserting  to  be  not 
ornament  at  all,  but  to  be  ugly  things, 
the  expense  of  which  ought  to  be  set 
down  in  the  architect's  contract  as 
*  For  monstrification.' '  *  I  believe,'  he 
adds,  '  that  we  regard  these  cus- 
tomary deformities  with  a  savage 
complacency,  as  an  Indian  does  his 
flesh  patterns  and  paint.1  This  ca- 
non of  architectural  criticism  is  xery 
sharply  applied  to  many  of  the  most 
usual  decorative  forms,  and  is  made 
the  ground  of  a  rather  startling  vehe- 
mence of  condemnation,  bestowed 
upon  many  kinds  of  ornament  which 
are  almost  universally  looked  upon 
with  satisfaction,  and  probably,  even 
by  the  most  rigorous  judges,  have 
hitherto  been  deemed  inoffensive. 
Among  the  forms  thus  successively 
swept  out  of  the  region  of  architec- 
tural beauty  by  the  critic's  unsparing 
besom,  are  ancient  as  well  as  modern 
inventions.  The  rich  Greek  mould- 
ing commonly  called  the  egg  and  an- 
chor, or  egg  and  dart  moulding,  is 
declared  to  be  beautiful ;  but  another 
moulding,  which  is  frequent  in  an- 
cient, and  copiously  borrowed  in 
modern  work,  the  'Greek  fret/  or 
*GuiIloche,'*  is  declared  to  be  ugly, 
painful,  and  monstrous.  But  the 
main  storm  of  condemnation  falls  so 
as  to  crush  most  the  ornamental  ap- 
pendages of  our  later  English  Gothic. 
The  Tudor  portcullis  is  a  monster, 
absolutely  and  unmitigatedly  fright- 
ful. '  All  that  carving  on  Henry  the 
Seventh's  Chapel  simply  deforms  the 
stones  of  it.'  Along  with  this,  all 
heraldic  decoration  is  condemned; 
all  scrolls  which,  introduced  to  con- 
tain mottoes,  '  are  flourished  and 
turned  hither  and  thither  as  if  they 
were  ornamental.1  The  square-ended 
dripstone  used  over  square-headed 
windows  in  Elizabethan  buildings 
(sometimes  called  a  label),  falls  un- 
der the  same  sentence,  and  is  another 


monster  which  unites  every  element 
of  ugliness.  The  hearty  earnestness 
with  which  the  author  applies  his 
rule,  and  the  curious  fertility  of 
thought  with  which  he  carries  out 
his  censure,  may  be  seen  by  quoting 
a  few  lines  in  which  he  employs  an 
absolute  blaze  of  eloquence  to  wither 
up  a  little  strip  of  silk,  in  which 
hitherto  no  one  had  seen  any  great 
harm.  What  will  our  female  readers 
think  of  the  following  denunciation 
of  a  riband  t  They  cannot  have  been 
aware,  when  they  tried  to  make  it 
look  becoming,  that  it  was  at  such  an 
immeasurable  and  hopeless  distance 
from  the  realms  of  the  beautiful. 

Is  there  any  thing  like  ribands  in  na- 
ture ?  It  might  be  thought  that  grass 
and  sea-weed  afforded  apologetic  types. 
They  do  not.  There  is  a  wide  difference 
between  their  structure  and  that  of  a 
riband.  They  have  a  skeleton,  an  ana- 
tomy, a  central  rib,  or  fibre,  or  frame- 
work of  some  kind  or  another,  which  has 
a  beginning  and  an  end,  a  root  and  head, 
and  whose  make  and  strength  affect  every 
direction  of  their  motion,  and  every  line 
of  their  form.  The  loosest  weed  that 
drifts  and  waves  under  the  heaving  of  the 
sea,  or  hangs  heavily  on  the  brown^and 
slippery  shore,  has  a  marked  strength, 
structure,  elasticity,  gradation  of  sub- 
stance ;  its  extremities  are  more  finely 
fibred  than  its  centre,  its  centre  than  its 
root:  every  fork  of  its  ramification  is 
measured  and  proportioned  ;  every  wave 
of  its  languid  lines  is  lovely.  It  has  its 
allotted  size,  and  place,  and  function ;  it 
is  a  specific  creature.  W,bat  is  there  like 
this  in  a  riband  ?  It  has  no  structure;  it 
is  a  succession  of  cut  threads  all  alike ;  it 
has  no  skeleton,  no  make,  no  form,  no 
size,  no  will  of  its  own.  You  cut  it  and 
crush  it  into  what  you  will.  It  has  no 
strength,  no  languor.  It  cannot  tall  into 
a  single  graceful  form.  It  cannot  wave, 
in  the  true  sense,  but  only  flutter  :  it  can- 
not bend,  in  the  true  sense,  but  only  turn 
and  be  wrinkled.  It  is  a  vile  thing  ;  it 
spoils  all  that  is  near  its  wretched  film  of 
an  existence.    Never  use  it. 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Ruskin's 
condemnation  falls  especially  upon 
the  ornaments  used  by  English  archi- 
tects. Italian  modes  of  ornamentation, 
on  the  other  hand,  find  especial  fa- 
vour in  his  eyes,  and  sometimes  his 
principles  appear  to  be  a  little  bard 
pressed  in  order  that  they  may  agree 
with  this  feeling.    Thus  he  had  con- 


*  This  ornament  resembles  a  line  of  curling  waves  bounded  by  square  instead  of 
curved  outlines,  and  is,  we  believe,  called  by  our  ladies,  a  border  a  la  Grecqut. 
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demned  the  Greek  fret,  as  we  have 
seen,  because  it  is  composed  of  straight 
lines,  which  scarcely  ever  occur  in 
nature,  the  only  natural  object  in 
which  a  prototype  of  it  occurs  being 
crystals  of  bismuth  formed  by  slow 
cooling.  But  there  occurs  also  in 
Lombard  architecture,  an  ornament 
composed  of  straight  lines,  namely, 
squares  placed  diagonally  within 
.squares  on  the  face  of  the  wall.  How 
is  this  to  be  defended  ?  The  first  de- 
fence is,  that  its  terminal  contour  is 
the  very  image  of  a  carefully  prepared 
artificial  crystal  of  common  salt,  and 
that  salt  is  a  substance  considerably 
more  familiar  to  us  than  bismuth. 
And  then,  it  is  further  urged  that  the 
forms  which  it  exhibits  are  among 
the  very  first  and  commonest  of  crys- 
talline forms.  Considering  how  un- 
familiar men  in  general  are  with 
crystalline  forms,  either  natural  or 
artificial,  how  little  they  attend  to 
those  minute  phenomena,  even  if 
they  have  the  opportunity,  which 
rarely  occurs  to  most,  we  can  hardly 
see  what  the  ornaments  here  de- 
scribed would  gain  by  being  allowed 
to  be  imitations  of  such  natural  ob- 
jects as  those  referred  to.  Is  it  at  all 
likely  that  either  the  Greek  or  the 
Italian  architects  ever  saw  '  crystals 
of  bismuth  formed  by  the  unagitated 
cooling  of  the  melted  metal,1  or 4  care- 
fully prepared  artificial  crystals  of 
common  salt;*  or  that  if  they  did, 
they  had  any  recollection  of  them 
when  they  devised  the  ornaments  in 
which  this  resemblance  is  supposed 
to  exist? 

Mr.  Ruskin  has  taken  a  great  num- 
ber of  his  examples  of  architectural 
•excellence  of  all  kinds  from  Italian 
edifices,  and  evidently  looks  upon 
those  works  with  a  tone  of  unmin- 
gled  admiration,  in  which  we  believe 
•that  he  will  not  be  quite  at  one 
with  those  among  us  whose  architec- 
tural views  have  been  systematically 
formed  by  a  comprehensive  study  of 
English,  French,  and  German  me- 
diaeval architecture.  Such  persons 
have  always,  on  turning  their  atten- 
tion to  Italian  buildings,  found  some- 
thing incomplete  (as  to  style),  and 
inconsistent  in  their  scheme.  The 
transalpine  Gothic,  a  complete  and 
consummate  system  in  its  own  region, 
never  obtained  a  thorough  victory  in 
Italy.  We  have  never  more  than  a, 
.struggle,  in  which  the  old  Classical 


architecture  and  the  new  Teutonic, 
each  shows  its  influence;  each  mo- 
difies the  other,  but  neither  is  fully 
developed.  This  is,  we  conceive,  the 
general  judgment  of  the  best  archi- 
tectural critics.  But  though  the  me- 
diaeval Italian  has  no  complete  style, 
it  has  many  manners,  and  upon  these 
Mr.  Ruskin  dwells  with  great  delight. 
In  the  Lamp  of  Obedience,  which 
is,  as  we  have  said,  a  declaration 
that  our  architects  can  never  excel 
till  they  subdue  their  caprice,  and 
submit  themselves  to  a  style  esta- 
blished by  common  consent,  he  tells 
us  that  this  principle  being  accepted, 
the  choice  would  lie  '  between  four 
styles: — 1.  The  Pisan  Romanesque; 
2.  The  early  Gothic  of  the  Western 
Italian  Republic,  advanced  as  far  and 
as  fast  as  our  art  would  enable  us  to 
the  Gothic  of  Giotto ;  3.  The  Vene- 
tian art  in  its  purest  developement; 
4.  The  English  earliest  decorated.* 
He  allows  that  the  most  natural,  and, 
perhaps,  the  safest  choice,  would  be 
of  the  last ;  but  probably  few  other 
English  architectural  critics,  sup- 
posing they  had  to  establish  a  style 
for  England  by  a  supreme  authority, 
would  think  that  the  choice  lay  be- 
tween one  English  and  three  Italian 
rtyles. 

In  the  same  spirit  he  looks  upon 
the  Doge's  palace  at  Venice  as  the 
most  beautiful  of  buildings,  except 
one ;  the  one  being  the  Campanile  of 
Giotto  at  Florence;  a  building  of 
which,  in  the  minds  of  most  persons, 
the  last  judgment  would  probably  be 
that  which  Mr.  Ruskin  allows  is  the 
first  (p.  134).  '  In  its  first  appeal  to 
the  stranger  8  eye  there  is  something 
un pleasing— a  mingling,  as  it  seems 
to  him,  of  over-severity  with  over- 
minuteness/  There  is,  in  fact,  in  this 
tower,  a  want  of  organic  structure ; 
neither  the  horizontal  nor  the  ver- 
tical lines  predominating,  and  the 
snuare  portions  into  which  it  is  thus 
divided  being  marked  in  both  direc- 
tions by  fine  and  multiplied  elements, 
so  as  to  produce  the  general  effect  of 
an  elegant  piece  of  furniture  rather 
than  of  an  edifice. 

Mr.  Ruskin,  as  we  have  already 
intimated,  does  not  look  with  a  fa- 
vourable eye  upon  our  later  English 
Gothic.  The  Tudor,  he  says,  is  con- 
temptible; far  below  the  French 
Flamboyant.  Perhaps  our  Cam- 
bridge readers,  and  those  who  have 
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Tinted  Cambridge,  will  be  disposed 
to  allege  King's  College  Chapel  as  an 
evidence  that  the  edifices  of  the 
Tudors  are  not  all  contemptible. 
Alas!  they  do  not  know  the  iron 
consistency  and  pitiless  severity  of 
Mr.  Ruakin's  criticism.  That  chapel, 
admired  and  celebrated  as  it  is,  must 
go  with  the  rest  of  its  race.  "W  here- 
ever  it  is  brought  forward  in  this 
work,  it  is  mentioned  only  to  be  con- 
demned. 'What  is  its  outside?' 
(c.  iv.  art.  26)  Mr.  Ruskin  exclaims, 
indignantly  and  sorrowfully. 

How  many  bondings  have  we  in  Eng- 
land like  King's  College  Chapel  in  Cam- 
bridge,  looking  like  tables  upside  down, 
with  their  four  legs  in  the  air  ?  What, 
it  will  be  said,  have  not  beasts  four  legs  ? 
Yes,  but  legs  of  different  shapes,  with  a 
head  between  them.  So  they  have  a 
pair  of  ears,  and  perhaps  a  pair  of  horns ; 
bat  not  at  both  ends.  Knock  down  a 
couple  of  pinnacles  at  either  end  in 
King's  College  Chapel,  and  you  will 
have  a  kind  of  proportion  instantly. 

It  is  extremely  curious  to  see  that 
Mr.  Ruskin  thinks  that  a  building 
may  be  beautiful  which  looks  like  a 
dog  or  a  cow  with  its  legs  in  the  air, 
but  not  if  it  looks  like  a  table  in  an 
analogous  attitude.  Granting  the 
truth  and  the  importance  of  Mr.  Ras- 
kin's doctrine,  that  in  a  cathedral  you 
should  have  one  tower  in  the  centre 
and  two  at  the  west  end,  or  two  at 
one  end  simply,  does  this  prove  a 
college  chapel  to  be  ugly  which  has 
four  equal  turrets  ?  Ought  a  chapel 
necessarily  to  have  a  high  spire  or 
tower  ?  And  are  the  *  host  of  ugly 
churches  in  England,  with  pinnacles 
at-  the  corners  and  none  in  the 
middle,*  really  all  ugly?  For  in- 
stance, the  towers  of  Magdalen  Col- 
lege at  Oxford,  of  Gloucester  and  of 
Canterbury  cathedrals  P  Has  not 
this  form  of  structure,  a  square  mass 
with  four  flanking  turrets,  a  mean- 
ing derived  from  an  ancient  castle- 
form  (from  which  also  the  battle- 
ments are  derived)  P  and  is  not  this 
derivation,  softened  down  to  an  eccle- 
siastical aspect, as  reasonable  aground 
of  propriety  as  a  resemblance  to  any 
animal  whatever,  erect  or  inverted  ? 

We  quit  with  regret  the  many  in- 
teresting questions  which  Mr.  Ruskin 
brings  before  us  in  this  chapter  on 
Beauty,  and  the  remarks,  alwavs 
eloquent  and  striking,  often  in  the 
highest  degree  instructive,  which  he 


applies  to  many  kinds  of  ornament. 
We  cannot  pretend,  within  our  limits, 
to  go  through  the  book;  but  there 
are  some  points  relative  to  the  Lamp 
of  Truth  which  we  would  not  leave 
unnoticed,  and  to  which  we  may 
conveniently  pass  while  speaking  of 
King's  College  Chapel. 

Mr.  Ruskin  objects  to  the  in* 
terior  of  this  building  on  the  ground 
of  its  violating  Truth  as  well  as 
Beauty.  His  principle  of  Truth  is, 
as  we  have  already  said,  that  a 
building  should  seem  to  be  what  it 
is,  in  the  manner  of  supports,  as  well 
as  in  other  respects.  And  it  is  for 
its  violation  of  this  precent,  appa- 
rently, that  he  condemns  the  build* 
ing  m  question.  He  says  (c.  iv. 
art.  7)  :— 

The  moment  that  the  conditions  of 
weight  are  comprehended,  both  truth 
and  feeling  require  that  the  conditions  of 
support  should  be  also  comprehended. 
Nothing  can  be  worse,  either  as  judged 
by  the  taste  or  conscience,  than  affectedly 
inadequate  supports — suspensions  in  the 
air,  and  other  such  tricks  and  vanities. 
• .  .  King's  College  Chapel,  Cambridge, 
is  a  piece  of  architectural  juggling,  if 
possible,  still  more  to  be  condemned 
[than  Santa  Sophia],  because  less  sub- 
lime. 

Now  Kintfa  College  Chapel  has 
not  pendants  nke  Henry  the  Seventh's 
Chapel,  and  therefore  we  are  some- 
what at  a  loss  to  know  to  what 
special  feature  this  censure  refers. 
The  '  affectedly  inadequate  supports  * 
seem  to  point  out  the  vaulting  shafts 
as  too  slender.  But  the  vaulting 
shafts  are,  as  is  common  in  such 
architecture,  merely  a  group  of  ver- 
tical mouldings  on  the  wall;  and 
the  wall  itself,  and  not  these  vertical 
shafts  only,  is,  and  is  conceived  to  be9 
the  support  of  the  roof.  In  all 
stone-vaulted  churches  the  shafts 
are,  and  are  conceived  to  be,  cut 
upon  the  wall ;  and  there  is  no  delu- 
sion attempted  as  to  the  support  fit 
the  roof  by  the  vaulting  shafts  alone 
without  the  walls,  even  in  Early 
English  work;  still  less  in  Decorated 
work,  in  which  the  detached  shafts 
vanish ;  and  less  still  in  Perpendicular 
work,  in  which  all  the  solid  parts 
are,  and  are  conceived  as  being, 
framework,  not  any  mouldings  upon 
them  alone.  These  solid  parts  are 
made  up  of  mouldings,  shafts,  asd 
the  like;  but  they  are  made  up  of 
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inch  elements  by  courses  of  masonry, 
which  courses  are  not  concealed,  and 
which  ought  not  to  be  concealed,  as 
Mr.  Ruskin  himself  very  justly  ob- 
serves (Lamp  of  Power,  art  11). 
The  mind  receives  a  peculiar  kind  of 
pleasure  from  seeing  the  possibility 
of  regarding  a  building  at  the  same 
time  as  frame- work  and  as  wall- 
work.  As  it  has  recently  been  said, 
and,  as  we  hold,  rightly  said,  the 
two  ideas,  that  of  frame-work  and 
that  of  wall-work,  are  both  present 
to  the  mind;  and  their  combined 
concords  and  discords  produce  that 
kind  of  harmony  in  which  archi- 
tecture especially  delights.  Now, 
considered  in  this  point  of  view,  the 
vaulting  of  King's  College  Chapel  is 
absolutely  as  simple  and  normal  as 
possible;  so  far  from  any  'jug- 
gling,* the  effect  is  produced  by 
the  most  direct  means,  and  the 
means  are  fairly  shown.  The  main 
peculiarity  is,  that  the  whole  struc- 
ture, walls  and  buttresses,  is  em- 
ployed in  supporting  the  vault,  and 
that  all  which  is  not  so  employed  is 
opened  as  window. 

But  though  we  think  Mr.  Ruskin, 
in  this  instance,  makes  a  one-sided 
application  of  the  principle  of  struc- 
tural truth  in  architecture,  we  quite 
agree  with  him  as  to  the  importance 
of  the  principle  itself;  and  we  could 
with  great  pleasure  follow  many  of 
the  trains  of  thought  by  which  he 
has  so  well  illustrated  this  principle. 
We  cannot,  indeed,  assent  to  his 
doctrine  (adopted  apparently  out  of 
his  love  for  Italian  art),  that  tracery 
produces  its  finest  effects  when  the 
attention  is  bestowed,  not  upon  the 
tracery-ftarj  (as  Mr.  Willis  has  well 
termed  them),  but  upon  the  spaces 
of  various  shape  which  they  circum- 
scribe; not  upon  the  frames,  but 
upon  the  lights — or  darks,  as  they 
are  when  seen  from  the  outside. 
For  this  view  overlooks  the  very  , 
essence  of  tracery,  which  is,  to  con- 
sist of  a  series  of  frames,  each  subor- 
dinate to  the  one  above ;  accompany- 
ing its  course  in  the  large  divisions, 
and  branching  from  it  to  form  the 
■mall  divisions.  It  is  essential  that 
this  frame-work  should  be  present 
to  the  eye  a$  frame-work,  not  merely 
as  a  pierced  wall  or  plate,  which  is 
the  Italian  idea.  But  when  this 
tracery  was  no  longer  regarded  as 
frame-work,  but  as  a  series  of  flexi- 


ble lines — and  when  the  flow  of  these 
lines  became  a  subject  followed  out 
in  a  fanciful  and  capricious  manner, 
as  a  direct  exercise  of  skill,  the  like 
display  of  skill  being  also  exhibited 
in  other  features,  and  especially  in 
the  interpretations  of  shafts; — then, 
we  agree  with  Mr.  Ruskin,  Gothic 
architecture  had  visibly  passed  its 
point  of  greatest  completeness,  and 
thenceforth  verges  to  its  decline. 
We  will  allow  ourselves  and  our 
readers  the  gratification  of  quoting 
Mr.  Ruskin's  eloquent  funeral  ora- 
tion over  the  grave  of  the  Complete 
Gothic : — 

So  fell  the  great  dynasty  of  mediaeval 
architecture.  It  was  because  it  bad  lost 
its  own  strength,  and  disobeyed  its  own 
laws — because  its  order,  and  consistency, 
and  organization,  had  been  broken 
through — that  it  could  oppose  no  resist- 
ance to  the  rush  of  overwhelming  inno- 
vation. And  this,  observe,  all  because 
it  had  sacrificed  a  single  truth.  From 
that  one  surrender  of  its  integrity,  from 
that  one  endeavour  to  assume  the  sem- 
blance of  what  it  was  not,  arose  the  mul- 
titudinous forms  of  disease  and  decrepi- 
tude, which  rotted  away  the  pillars  of  its 
supremacy.  It  was  not  because  its  time 
was  come ;  it  was  not  because  it  was 
scorned  by  the  classical  Romanist,  or 
dreaded  by  the  faithful  Protestant.  That 
scorn  and  that  fear  it  might  have  sur- 
vived, and  lived;  it  would  have  stood 
forth  in  stern  comparison  with  the  ener- 
vated sensuality  of  the  renaissance ;  it 
would  have  risen  in  renewed  and  purified 
honour,  and  with  a  new  soul,  from  the 
ashes  into  which  it  sank,  giving  up  its 
glory,  as  it  had  received  it,  for  the  honour 
of  God— but  its  own  truth  was  gone,  and 
it  sank  for  ever.  There  was  no  wisdom 
nor  strength  left  in  it,  to  raise  it  from 
the  dust ;  and  the  error  of  zeal,  and  the 
softness  of  luxury,  smote  it  down  and 
dissolved  it  away.  It  is  good  for  us  to 
remember  this,  as  we  tread  upon  the 
bare  ground  of  its  foundations,  and  stum- 
ble over  its  scattered  stones.  Those  rent 
skeletons  of  pierced  wall,  through  which 
our  sea- winds  moan  and  murmur,  strew- 
ing them  joint  by  joint,  and  bone  by 
bone,  along  the  bleak  promontories  on 
which  the  Pharos  lights  came  once  from 
houses  of  prayer — those  grey  arches  and 
quiet  aisles  under  which  the  sheep  of  our 
valleys  feed  and  rest  on  the  turf  that  has 
buried  their  altars — those  shapeless  heaps, 
that  are  not  of  the  Earth,  which  lift  our 
fields  into  strange  and  sudden  banks  of 
flowers,  and  stay  our  mountain  streams 
with  stones  that  are  not  their  own,  have 
other  thoughts  to  ask  from  us  than  those 
of  mourning  for  the  rage  that  despoiled, 
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or  the  fear  that  forsook  them.  It  was 
not  the  robber,  not  the  fanatic,  not  the 
blasphemer,  who  sealed  the  destruction 
that  they  had  wrought;  the  war,  the 
wrath,  the  terror,  might  have  worked 
their  worst,  and  the  strong  walls  would 
have  risen,  and  the  slight  pillars  would 
have  started  again,  from  under  the  hand 
of  the  destroyer.  But  they  could  not 
rise  out  of  the  ruins  of  their  own  violated 
truth. 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Raskin,  in 
treating  of  the  *  Lamp  of  Memory/ 
gives  us  a  Theory  of  the  Picturesque ; 
meaning  thereby  a  theory  in  the 
sense  in  which  we  have  so  often  had 
theories  of  the  beautiful  and  of  the 
sublime,  and  the  like:  in  short,  an 
answer  to  the  question,  What  is  the 
Picturesque  f  After  rejecting  some 
answers  given  by  other  persons,  Mr. 
Ruskin  gives  us  his  own;  which 
at  first,  indeed,  sounds  somewhat 
oracular,  but  which  is  unfolded  and 
worked  out  with  remarkable  in- 
genuity of  thought  and  delicacy  of 
taste.  Picturesqueness,  he  says,  is 
parasitical  sublimity.  This  dark  say- 
ing becomes  somewhat  more  lumi- 
nous when  we  discern  that  sublimity 
implies  breadth  of  shadow,  boldness 
and  largeness  of  outline,  and  the 
like;  and  that  by  designating  this 
sublimity  as  parasitical,  it  is  meant 
that  it  is  found  in  the  accessory,  not 
in  the  essential  parts  of  the  work. 
Thus,  to  use  Mr.  Ruskin's  own  ex- 
amples (c.  vi.  art.  13),  in  Francia 
or  Angelico,  the  shadows  on  the 
human  face  are  employed  only  to 
make  the  contours  of  the  face  tho- 
roughly felt,  and  the  attention  is 
directed  to  these  essential  characters ; 
but  by  Rembrandt,  Salvator,  or  Ca- 
ravaggio,  the  features  are  used  for 
the  sake  of  the  shadows,  and  the 
power  of  the  painter  is  employed 
upon  these.  The  latter  painters  are 
thus  picturesque.  So  again  in  the 
sculptures  of  the  Parthenon,  the  sha- 
dow is  of  use  only  as  showing  the 
figures ;  but  in  Gothic  sculpture  the 
shadow  is  arranged  in  masses  for  its 
own  sake.  So  again  if  the  hair  be 
subordinate  to  the  countenance,  it 
may  be  beautiful ;  but  if  it  be  formed 
into  bold  and  shadowy  projections, 
so  as  to  draw  attention  on  its  own 
account,  it  is  picturesque.  Animals, 
presented  as  in  good  condition,  with 
reference  to  their  characteristic  pow- 
ers, their  muscular  forms  and  mo- 
tions, as  the  horse,  may  be  beautiful, 


even  in  historical  composition;  bat 
*  exactly  in  proportion  as  their  cha- 
racter of  sublimity  passes  into  ex- 
crescences— into  mane  and  beard  as 
in  the  lion,  into  horns  as  in  the  stag, 
into  shaggy  hide  as  in  the  ass  colt, 
into  variegation  as  the  zebra,  or  into 
plumage — they  become  picturesque.* 
It  is  remarkable  how  near  Mr.  Rus- 
kin  comes  to  the  illustration  of  this 
point,  which  was  furnished  by  the 
satirical  liveliness  of  Sydney  Smith, 
when,  lecturing  upon  this  subject,  he 
wound  up  his  general  description  of 
the  contrast  by  saying,  *  In  short,  the 
rector's  horse  is  beautiful,  the  cu- 
rate's is  picturesque.1  Mr.  Ruskin's 
application  of  this  to  architecture  k 
no  less  ingenious.  The  ivy  is  to  the 
ruined  building  as  the  hair  to  the 
human  countenance.  And  he  adds 
this  remark  (p.  175),  that  those  styles 
of  architecture  which  are  picturesque 
in  the  sense  thus  explained — that  is, 
whose  decoration  depends  on  points 
of  shadow  rather  than  purity  of  out- 
line (as  the  4 French  Gothic;'  but 
why  'French'  especially?),  do  sot 
sutler,  but  commonly  gain  in  effect, 
when  their  details  are  partly  worn 
away. 

It  must  be  evident  to  our  readers, 
by  the  specimens  which  we  have 
quoted,  how  rich  in  refined  criticism 
and  glowing  eloquence  is  the  work 
now  under  our  notice.  We  may 
add,  that  it  is  illustrated  by  a  num- 
ber of  plates,  which  are  picturesque, 
so  far  as  broad  and  strong  shades 
can  make  them  so.  But  we  cannot 
approve  of  the  mode  in  which  Mr. 
Ruskin  has  not  only  collected,  but 
connected  together,  as  if  they  were 
parts  of  one  structure,  features  be- 
longing to  the  most  disparate  and 
distant  edifices ;  for  instance,  beneath 
the  shade  of  an  Italian  window-head 
brought  from  Verona  is  a  French 
Gothic  arcade  from  Bayeux,  and  a 
star-shaped  disk  from  Padua  (PI.  IV.) 
Again,  traceries  from  Caen,  Bayeux, 
Rouen,  and  Beauvais  are  not  only 
grouped  together,  but  so  grouped 
that  they  present  to  us  three  tiers  of 
windows,  the  two  upper  tiers  being 
separated  by  a  line  making  an  angle 
of  forty -five  degrees,  so  that  the 
windows  in  the  upper  tier  gradually 
diminish  to  the  left,  and  those  in  the 
next  tier  to  the  right, — a  most  strange 
and  unarchitectural  phenomenon, 
which,  as  it  has  no  meaning,  had 
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better  have  never  offered  itself  to 
the  eye. 

But  it  is  an  ungracious  task  to 
blame  where  there  is  so  much  to 
enjoy.  And  even  the  author's  dis- 
position to  think  meanly  of  our  Eng- 
lish works,  which  we  have  already 
noticed,  may  not  be  without  its  use, 
if  it  stir  up  all  of  us,  employers, 
architects,  and  critics  of  architecture, 
to  nobler  designs,  and  a  nobler  spirit 
of  carrying  design  into  execution. 
We  shall  not  fear,  therefore,  to  con- 
clude with  a  quotation  which  has 
something  of  a  Juvenalian  severity 
in  its  lofty  tone : — 

But  I  know  not  how  it  is,  unless  that 
our  English  hearts  have  more  oak  than 
stone  in  them,  and  have  more  filial  sym- 
pathy with  acorns  than  Alps;  but  all 
that  we  do  is  small  and  mean,  if  not 
worse — thin,  and  wasted,  and  unsub- 
stantial. It  is  not  modern  work  only ; 
we  have  built  like  frogs  and  mice  since 
the  thirteenth  century  (except  only  in  our 
castles).  What  a  contrast  between  the 
pitiful  little  pigeon-holes  which  stand  for 
doors  in  the  east  [west]  front  of  Salisbury, 
looking  like  the  entrances  to  a  beehive  or 
a  wasp's  nest,  and  the  soaring  arches  and 
kingly  crowning  of  the  gates  of  Abbe- 
ville, Rouen,  and  Rheims,  or  the  rock- 
hewn  piers  of  Chartres,  or  the  dark  and 
vaulted  porches  and  writhed  pillars  of 
Verona  !  Of  domestic  architecture  what 
need  is  there  to  speak  ?  How  small, 
how  cramped,  how  poor,  how  miserable 
in  its  petty  neatness  is  our  best !  how 
beneath  the  mark  of  attack,  and  the 
level  of  contempt,  that  which  is  common 
with  us  !  What  a  strange  sense  of  for- 
malized deformity,  of  shrivelled  precision, 


of  starved  accuracy,  of  minute  misan- 
thropy have  we,  as  we  leave  even  the 
rude  streets  of  Picardy  for  the  market- 
towns  of  Kent !  Until  that  street  archi- 
tecture of  ours  is  bettered,  until  we  give 
it  some  size  and  boldness,  until  we  give 
our  windows  recess  and  our  walls  thick- 
ness, I  know  not  how  we  can  blame  our 
architects  for  their  feebleness  in  more 
important  work ;  their  eyes  are  inured  to 
narrowness  and  slightness :  can  we  ex- 
pect them  at  a  word  to  conceive  and  deal 
with  breadth  and  solidity  ?  They  ought 
not  to  live  in  our  cities  ;  there  is  that  in 
their  miserable  walls  which  bricks  up  to 
death  men's  imaginations,  as  surely  as 
ever  perished  forsworn  nun.  An  archi- 
tect should  live  as  little  in  cities  as  a 
painter.  Send  him  to  our  hills,  and  let 
him  study  there  what  Nature  understands 
by  a  buttress,  and  what  by  a  dome. 
There  was  something  in  the  old  power  of 
architecture,  which  it  had  from  the  re- 
cluse more  than  from  the  citizen.  The 
buildings  of  which  I  have  spoken  with 
chief  praise  rose,  indeed,  out  of  the  war 
of  the  piazza,  and  above  the  fury  of  the 
populace :  and  Heaven  forbid  that  for 
such  cause  we  should  ever  have  to  lay  a 
larger  stone,,  or  rivet  a  firmer  bar,  in  our 
England !  But  we  have  other  sources 
of  power,  in  the  imagery  of  our  iron 
coasts  and  azure  hills ;  of  power  more 
pure,  nor  less  serene,  than  that  of  the 
hermit  spirit  which  once  lighted  with 
white  lines  of  cloisters  the  glades  of  the 
Alpine  pine,  and  raised  into  ordered 
spires  the  wild  rocks  of  the  Norman  sea ; 
which  gave  to  the  temple  gate  th£  depth 
and  darkness  of  Elijah's  Horeb  cave; 
and  lifted,  out  of  the  populous  city,  grey 
cliffs  of  lonely  stone,  into  the  midst  of 
sailing  birds  and  silent  air. 


FLOWERS  OF  MERCY. 
Charity  shall  cover  the  multitude  of  sin 6/ 


MORTAL,  condemning  at  a  glance ; 
To  judge  our  hearts  so  bold, 
Wake   from  Presumption's  danger- 
ous trance ! 
Wouldst  thou  thine  own  behold  P 

Gaunt  Conscience,  with  her  painful 
wand, 

Will  point  it  out  to  thee  ; 
'T  is  a  half-bright,  half-shadowy  land, 

A  land  of  mystery. 

Where'er  Pride's  demon  foot  hath 
trod 
With  dark  sulphureous  power, 
Scorched  is  the  once  fresh -coloured 
sod, 
And  shrunken  every  flower ; 


Save  where  by  Lethe's  dismal  lake 
Some  tangled  nightweed  sleeps, 

Nor   heeds   the   devilish,   jewelled 
snake, 
That  through  its  foliage  creeps. 

But  where  rare  Mjbbct,  with  white 
feet, 

Hath  left  a  dazzling  trace, 
There  rise  the  young-eyed  lilies  sweet, 

With  more  than  earthly  grace : 

Their  beauty  blots  out  sin,  —  and, 
thou, 
In  more  remorseful  hours, 
Before  the  only  Judge  shalt  bow, 
And  pray  for  Mercy's  flowers. 

B.  N. 
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GREAT  as  have  been  the  advan- 
tages of  menageries,  in  bringing 
immediately  under  the  eyes  of  every 
observer  animals  which  would  other- 
wise be  hardly  known,  except  from 
books,  or  from  their  remains  pre- 
served in  museums,  they  have,  it 
must  be  confessed,  been  fatal  to 
romance.  The  exaggerated  propor- 
tions which  travellers  have  assigned 
to  birds  and  beasts — ay,  and  men — 
partly  from  seeing  the  objects  at  a 
distance,  and  partly  from  the  highly- 
coloured  and,  in  many  instances, 
imperfectly  understood  accounts  of 
the  natives,  shrink  when  the  living 
creature  is  before  the  spectator.  In 
such  cases  truth — like  the  best  pic- 
tures of  the  Italian  masters,  which 
are  not  satisfactory  at  first,  especially 
to  those  who  have  admired  the  ex- 
travagances, however  poetical,  of  a 
Fuseh— looks  poorly ;  and  it  is  only 
after  consideration  that  the  mind  be- 
comes reconciled  to  the  light,  before 
which  errors  and  false  pretensions 
vanish. 

How  many  who  have  read  of  the 
condor  till  he  has  been  almost  mag- 
nified into  the  roc  of  Arabian  story, 
have  been  disappointed  at  the  first 
sight  of  those  birds  which  have  been 
kept  so  long  at  the  garden  of  the 
Zoological  Society  ot  London!  I 
can  hardly  call  to  mind  one  who  has 
♦  so  seen  them  in  my  presence  whose 
expectations  had  not  gone  far  beyond 
what  he  then  saw.  To  say  nothing 
of  more  general  romantic  statements, 
eighteen  feet  have  been  given  as  the 
actual  measurement  across  the  ex- 
panded wings  of  the  great  vulture  of 
the  Andes.  The  old  male  belonging 
to  the  society,  a  very  fine  specimen, 
measures  eleven  feet  from  tip  to  tip 
when  his  wings  are  outstretched; 
his  length  does  not  exceed  four  feet 
nine  inches.  Both  he  and  his  part- 
ner, notwithstanding  their  confine- 
ment— a  confinement  which  must  be 
peculiarly  irksome  and  unnatural  to . 
a  bird,  the  greater  portion  of  whose 
free  life  is  spent  on  the  wing,  sailing 
in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, far  above  the  throne  of  clouds 
of  the 

Giant  of  the  western  star, 
appear  to  enjoy  good  health,  proofs 


of  which  have  been  given  in  their 
attempts  to  continue  the  species  not- 
withstanding their  unfavourable 
situation. 

In  a  state  of  nature  the  eggs  of 
the  condor  are  said  to  rest  on  the 
rock,  without  stick  or  straw,  and 
unprotected  by  any  border.    There, 
at  an  elevation  of  from  ten  to  fifteen 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  on  such  ledges  and  plateaux  as 
'The    Condor's    Look-out,'     'The 
Condor's  Nest,'  'The  Condor's  Roost,' 
the  nestling  first  breathes  the  highly- 
rarified  air.    A  year  elapses,  it  is 
asserted,  before  the  downy  young 
one  is  sufficiently  plumed  to  leave 
the  mother.    About  the  end  of  the 
second  year  the  colour  is  a  yellowish 
brown,  and,  up  to  this  time,   the 
gollila  or  ruff  is  not  visible,  whence 
probably  arises  the  notion  that  there 
are  two  species  of  condors,  one  black 
(the  colour  of  the  adult),  and  one 
brown.     Flying    to  a   more   lofty 
pitch  than  any  other  bird,  and  re- 
duced in  the  sight  of  the  upward 
gazer,  amid  the  jjrand  and  gigantic 
scenery,  to  the  size  of  hawks,  they 
wheel  round,  keeping  their  telescopic 
eyes  on  the  valleys,  watching  for  the 
fall  of  some  failing  horse  or  cow. 
Then  down  come  the  condors  to  the 
feast.    In  their  daintiness  they  gene- 
rally begin  with  the  tongue  and  the 
eyes,   but    the   rage    of  a  hunger 
sharpened  by  days  of  watching  on 
the  wing,  in  the  eager  air  of  a  very 
high  altitude,  is  not  easily  appeased. 
The  bird,  rioting  in  the  midst  of  the 
plentiful  table  which  death  has  spread 
for  it  in  the  wilderness,  after  tearing 
up  the  hide  with  its  trenchant  beak, 
carves  out  and  swallows  gobbet  after 
gobbet  till  it  is  so  gorged  as  to  be 
unable  to  raise  itself  on  the  wing. 
This  the  Indians  well   know,  and 
when  they  have  a  mind  for  a  battue 
they  set  forth  a  dead  horse  or  cow 
and  quietly  watch  the  progress  of 
the  repast,  which  is  sure  to  be  at- 
tended by  the  condors,  some  of  them 
being  almost  always  on  their  watch 
far    aloft.      When  they  are    well 
gorged,  and  looking  on  each  other 
with  gluttonous  gravity,  the  Indians 
make    their    appearance    wjth    the 
deadly  lasso.    Then  comes  a  scene  of 
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excitement,  gladdening  the  heart  of 
the  sportsman  only  a  degree  less  than 
the  stimulating  hull-fight.  The 
lassos  are  thrown  with  more  or  less 
success.  Some  are  fast,  others  con- 
trive to  scramble  away  :  but  when  a 
condor  is  caught  there  is  a  fight, 
and  a  stout  one,  before  it  is  killed ; 
and  indeed  the  stories  told  of  its 
tenacity  of  life  would  be  incredible 
•were  they  not  attested  by  trustworthy 
witnesses. 

Humboldt  shall  be  called  to  make 
out  a  strong  case.  He  was  present 
when  the  Indians  tried  to  overcome 
the  vitality  of  one  which  they  had 
taken  alive.  Having  strangled  it 
with  a  lasso,  they  hanged  it  on  a 
tree,  pulling  it  forcibly  by  the  feet 
for  several  minutes,  in  a  manner 
that  would  have  done  credit  to  Mr. 
Calcraft  and  his  assistants.  The  exe- 
cution being  apparently  over,  the 
lasso  was  removed :  the  bird  got  up, 
and  walked  about  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  A  pistol  was  then  fired 
at  it,  the  man  who  fired  standing 
within  less  than  four  paces.  Three 
balls  hit  the  living  mark,  wounding 
it  in  the  neck,  chest,  and  abdomen : 
the  bird  kept  its  legs.  A  fourth 
ball  broke  its  thigh.  Then  the 
condor  fell,  but  it  did  not  die  of  its 
wounds  till  half  an  hour  had  elapsed. 
This  bird  was  preserved  by  M. 
Bonpland.  Such  direct  and  unim- 
peachable evidence  should  make  us 
pause  before  we  hastily  discredit  the 
accounts  of  older  writers.  Ulloa  was 
thought  to  have  used  a  traveller's 
privilege  when  he  asserted,  that  in 
the  colder  localities  of  Peru  the 
condor  is  so  closely  protected  by  its 
feathery  armour,  that  eight  or  ten 
balls  might  be  heard  to  strike  with- 
out penetrating,  or,  at  least,  bringing 
down  the  bird. 

Not  that  we  give  credence  to  the 
stories  of  the  condors  carrying  off 
children — indeed  the  evidence  is 
against  such  a  statement;  and  still 
less  do  we  believe  the  accounts  of 
their  attacking  men  and  women. 
At  all  events,  Sir  Francis  Head  has 
proved  that  a  Cornish  miner  is  a 
match  for  one  of  these  great  vultures. 
Humboldt  allows  that  two  of  them 
would  be  dangerous  foes  when  op- 
posed to  one  man ;  but  he  frequently 
came  within  ten  or  twelve  feet  of  the 


rock  on  which  three  or  four  of  them 
were  perched,  and  they  never  offered 
to  molest  him.  Indeed  the  Alpine 
l&mmergeyer,*  the  Phene  of  Aris- 
totle and  JElian,  is  little  inferior,  if 
not  equal  to  the  condor  in  size,  and 
like  the  condor  haunts  great  moun- 
tain-chains. As  the  condor  is  the 
great  vulture  of  the  New  World, 
this  vulture-eagle  holds  its  throne 
on  the  lofty  precipices  of  the  old 
continent.  On  the  Swiss  and  Ger- 
man Alps,  from  Piedmont  to  Dalma- 
tia,  in  the  Pyrenees,  in  the  mountains 
of  Ghilan  and  Siberia,  of  Egypt  and 
Abyssinia,  this,  the  largest  of  the 
European  birds  of  prey,  is  on  the 
watch  to  scourge  the  country.  With 
more  of  the  eagle  than  the  vulture 
in  its  composition,  and  with  claws 
more  fit  for  rapine  than  the  nails  of 
the  condor,  it  generally  seeks  for  a 
living  prey,  and,  soaring  with  its 
mate  above  the  hills  and  valleys, 
pounces  upon  the  lambs  and  otber 
quadrupeds.  The  stories  of  its  having 
carried  off  children  in  its  crooked 
talons  wear  a  much  greater  air  of 
probability  than  such  tales  when  ap- 
plied to  the  condor,  with  its  com- 
paratively impotent  foot.  The 
strength  of  the  lammergeyer  and  its 
conformation  are  quite  equal  to  such 
murderous  acts;  for  a  full-grown 
one  is  four  feet  from  beak  to  tail, 
and  nine  or  ten  in  alar  extent.  But 
the  lfimmergeyer  contents  itself  with 
a  dead  prey  when  no  better  may  be 
had,  and  Bruce  gives  an  anecdote  of 
its  pertinacity  and  audacity  on  one 
of  these  occasions  so  graphically,  that 
it  would  be  unjust  to  the  reader  to 
give  it  in  other  than  the  slandered 
Abyssinian  traveller's  own  words : — 

Upon  the  highest  top  of  the  mountain 
Lamalmon,  while  my  servants  were  re- 
freshing themselves  from  that  toilsome, 
rugged  ascent,  and  enjoying  the  pleasure 
of  a  most  delightful  climate,  eating  their 
dinner  in  the  outer  air,  with  several  large 
dishes  of  boiled  goat's  flesh  before  them, 
this  enemy,  as  he  turned  out  to  be  to 
them,  appeared  suddenly.  He  did  not 
stoop  rapidly  from  a  height,  but  came 
flying  slowly  along  the  ground,  and  sat 
down  close  to  the  meat,  within  the  ring 
the  men  had  made  round  it.  A  great 
shout,  or  rather  cry  of  distress,  called  me 
to  the  place.  I  saw  the  eagle  stand  for  a 
minute,  as  if  to  recollect  himself,  while 
the  servants  ran  for  their  lances  and 
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shields.  I  walked  up  as  near  to  him  as 
I  had  time  to  do.  His  attention  was 
fully  fixed  upon  the  flesh.  I  saw  him 
put  his  foot  into  the  pan,  where  was  a 
large  piece  in  water,  prepared  for  boiling ; 
but  finding  the  smart  which  he  had  not 
expected,  he  withdrew  it,  and  forsook 
this  piece  which  he  held. 

There  were  two  large  pieces,  a  leg  and 
a  shoulder,  lying  upon  a  wooden  platter  ; 
into  these  he  trussed  both  his  claws,  and 
carried  them  off;  but  1  thought  he  looked 
wistfully  at  the  large  piece  which  re- 
mained in  the  warm  water.  Away  he 
went  slowly  along  the  ground  as  he  had 
come.  The  face  of  the  cliff  over  which 
criminals  are  thrown  took  him  from  our 
sight.  The  Mahometans  that  drove  the 
asses,  who  had  suffered  from  the  hyaena, 
were  much  alarmed,  and  assured  me  of 
his  return.  My  servants,  on  the  other 
hand,  very  unwillingly  expected  him,  and 
thought  he  had  already  more  than  his 
share. 

As  I  had  myself  a  desire  of  more  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  him,  I  loaded  a 
rifle  gun  with  ball  and  sat  down  close  to 
the  platter  by  the  meat.  It  was  not 
many  minutes  before  he  came,  and  a 
prodigious  shout  was  raised  by  my  at- 
tendants, '  He  is  coming  !  he  is  coming !' 
enough  to  have  discouraged  a  less  cou- 
rageous animal.  Whether  he  was  not 
quite  so  hungry  as  at  first,  or  suspected 
something  from  my  appearance,  I  know 
not,  but  he  made  a  small  turn  and  sat 
down  about  ten  yards  from  me,  the  pan 
with  the  meat  being  between  me  and 
him.  As  the  field  was  clear  before  me, 
and  I  did  not  know  but  his  next  move 
might  bring  him  opposite  to  one  of  my 
people,  and  so  that  he  might  actually  get 
the  rest  of  the  meat  and  make  off,  I  shot 
him  with  the  ball  through  the  middle  of 
his  body,  about  two  inches  below  the 
wing,  so  that  he  lay  down  upon  the  grass 
without  a  single  flutter. 

Bruce  gives  the  following  dimen- 
sions of  this  daring  bird : — 

From  wing  to  wing  he  was  eight  feet 
four  inches ;  from  the  tip  of  his  tail  to 
the  point  of  his  beak,  when  dead,  four 
feet  seven  inches ;  he  weighed  twenty- 
two  pounds,  and  was  very  full  of  flesh. 

But  return  we  to  our  condor.  It 
affords  pregnant  evidence  of  the  care 
and  attention  exerted  by  the  au- 
thorities and  keepers  of  the  animals 
confined  in  the  garden  of  the  Zoolo- 
gical Society  of  London  in  the  Re- 
gent's Park,  when  we  find  that  so 
many  of  them  have  not  only  shewn  a 
disposition  to  breed  in  their  captivity, 
but  that  not  a  few  have  actually 
reared  healthy  offspring  under  all 
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the  disadvantages  which  a  life  so 
different  from  that  intended  by  Na- 
ture must,  under  any  circumstances, 
produce.  Some  of  these  instances,  if 
our  notes  find  favour  in  your  eye, 
dear  reader,  will  be  hereafter  given. 
At  present  we  beg  attention  to  one 
where,  with  every  wish  to  con- 
tinue the  species,  the  parents  seemed 
to  give  up  incubation  as  hopeless. 

At  the  time  the  present  note  was 
taken  the  female  condor  in  the  Re- 
nt's Park  had  laid  seven  eggs, 
'he  first  was  laid  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1844;  the  second  on  the 
29th  of  April  of  the  same  year ;  the 
third  on  the  28th  of  February,  1845 ; 
the  fourth  on  the  24th  of  April  in 
that  year;  the  fifth  on  the  8th  of 
February,  1846;  the  sixth  on  the 
3d  of  April,  1846;  and  the  seventh 
on  the  7th  of  May,  1847. 

On  one  occasion  I  saw  the  condors 
with  a  newly-laid  white  egg:  some 
three  or  four  inches  long,  lying  on 
the  naked  floor  of  their  prison.  There 
was  no  appearance  of  a  nest  of  any 
kind,  and  there  was  something  me- 
lancholy and  yet  ludicrous  in  the 
hopeless  expression  with  which  both 
the  parents  looked  down  at  it.  They 
regarded  the  egg  and  then  each 
other,  as  if  they  would  have  said  if 
they  could, 4  What  are  we  to  do  with 
it  now  we  have  got  it?'  And  the 
mute  mutual  answer  of  their  forlorn 
eyes  and  dejected  heads  was,  evidently, 
4  Nothing.' 

Well,  at  last  it  was  proposed  that 
as  soon  as  another  egg  was  laid  it 
should  be  placed  under  a  hen.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  7th  of  May,  at 
half-past  seven  o'clock,  a.m.  (I  must 
be  pardoned  for  being  somewhat  par- 
ticular on  such  an  occasion),  the 
newly-laid  egg  was  put  under  a  good 
motherly-looking  nurse  of  the  Dor- 
king breed,  and  as  the  colours  of 
hens  as  well  as  of  horses  are  worthy 
of  note,  let  it  be  remembered  that 
her  colour  was  white  inclining  to 
buff. 

The  place  of  incubation  was  a  cage 
elevated  some  distance  above  the 
floor  in  one  of  the  aviaries.  The  hen 
sat  very  close.  Day  after  day,  week 
after  week,  passed  away;  still  the 
excellent  nurse  continued  to  sit.  Day 
after  day,  week  after  week  again 
rolled  on,  and  the  usual  period  at 
which  the  anxious  feathered  mother 
beholds  her  natural  offspring  was 
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left  far  behind.  Still  the  good  none 
sat  on,  till  at  last,  after  an  incubation 
of fifty-four  days,  the  young  condor, 
on  the  30th  of  June,  1846,  about 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  began  to 
break  the  wall  of  its  procreant  prison. 
The  process  of  hatching  was  very 
alow.  The  young  bird  was  not  ex- 
tricated from  the  egg  until  after 
twenty- seven  hours,  nor  was  it  then 
released — on  the  morning  of  the  1st 
of  July — without  the  assistance  of 
the  keeper,  who  found  it  necessary 
to  remove  the  shell,  as  the  membrane 
had  got  dry  round  the  nestling. 
Thus  came  into  this  best  of  all  pos- 
sible worlds  the  first  condor  hatched 
in  England.  It  had  an  odd  appear- 
ance, and  seemed  to  wonder  how  it 
had  got  here.  The  head  appeared 
to  be  misshapen,  for  on  the  top  of  it 
was  what  looked  like  an  amorphous 
bladder  of  water  contained  between 
the  external  skin  and  the  skull.  This 
gradually  disappeared,  and  when  I 
first  saw  it,  on  the  same  1st  of  July, 
about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
the  head  was  properly  shaped.  It 
was  naked,  and  of  a  dark  lead  colour ; 
and  such  was  the  hue  of  the  just 
visible  comb  (showing  that  it  was  a 
male),  and  of  the  naked  feet.  With 
these  exceptions  the  young  bird 
was  covered  with  a  dirty  white  down, 
and  looked  healthy  and  vigorous. 
On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which 
it  was  hatched  it  ate  part  of  the  liver 
of  a  young  rabbit. 

The  young  condor  was  fed  five 
times  each  day  with  the  fleshy  parts 
of  young  rabbits;  at  each  feed  a 
piece  about  the  size  of  a  walnut  was 
given,  and  it  was  very  fond  of  the 
liver.  For  the  first  ten  days  it  was 
fed,  and  after  that  time  it  pecked  the 
food  from  the  hand  of  the  keeper. 
It  took  no  water,  nor  was  any  forced 
on  it. 

I  find,  also,  the  following  in  my 
note-book : — 

July  18. — The  young  condor  con- 
tinues to  thrive  apace,  and  the  good 
hen  that  hatched  the  egg  from  which 
this  portentous  chick  sprung  still  re- 
mains in  the  elevated  cage,  and  seems 
very  much  attached  to  her  charge. 
When  feeding  —  for  which  purpose 
she  quits  the  nestling  only  twice  a- 
day,  hurrying  back  as  if  anxious  to 
resume  her  duty  —  she  is  fussy  and 
fidgetty  (if  there  be  such  words)  till 
her  hasty  meals  are  ended.     The 


young  condor's  down  is  now  changed 
to  a  more  grey  hue,  and  the  germs  of 
the  true  feathers  begin  to  show  them- 
selves. The  head  and  neck  have  be- 
come blacker,  and  the  budding  ex- 
crescence of  the  comb  advances.  The 
upper  mandible  of  the  bill  is  slightly 
moveable.  The  lower  extremities  are 
become  darker  and  very  stout,  but 
as  yet  too  weak  to  support  the  bird's 
weight. 

May  not  this  local,  but  no  doubt 
natural  weakness,  point  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  continued  close  attention 
of  the  hen  ?  Her  duty  with  her  own 
eggs  is  to  hatch  chickens  that  run 
very  soon  after  they  have  left  the 
egg-shell,  but  till  they  are  strong 
enough  to  be  able  to  trust  to  their 
lower  extremities  she  keeps  them 
close,  *  hiving  them/  as  the  old  wives 
say,  carefully,  till  these  lower  ex- 
tremities, which  arc,  in  the  nestlings 
of  the  gallinaceous  tribe,  first  well 
developed,  shall  be  sufficiently  strong 
to  carry  them  in  search  of  food  and 
out  of  danger.  The  hen,  in  this  in- 
stance, finds  that  her  Garagantua  of 
a  chick  cannot  walk,  and  therefore 
goes  on  cherishing  it  and  sitting  close 
over  it.  I  saw  it  fed  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  upon  part  of 
a  young  rabbit,  nearly  the  whole  of 
which  it  had  consumed  in  the  course 
of  yesterday  and  to-day.  When 
brought  out  it  shivered  its  callow 
wings  and  opened  its  mouth  like 
other  nestlings,  but  it  then  uttered  no 
cry.  It  made  much  use  of  the  tongue 
in  taking  the  food  and  in  deglutition. 

On  my  return  from  making  these 
observations  I  went  to  look  at  the 
old  condors.  Military  bands  were 
playing,  and  the  wind  was  very  high. 
Both  birds  were  very  much  excited, 
the  male  especially.  He  spread  and 
flapped  his  wings,  pursuing  the  fe- 
male, as  she  walked  backwards  from 
him,  with  his  beak  opposite  and  close 
to  hers,  and  gesticulating  vehemently 
and  oddly. 

The  next  entry  is  a  sad  one : — 

July  21, 1846. — The  young  condor, 
after  thriving  well  to  all  appearance, 
died  this  morning.  The  good  hen, 
which  had  been  most  attentive  to  it 
to  the  last,  seemed  to  miss  it  much. 
The  cry  of  the  young  condor  re- 
sembled the  squeak  of  a  rat,  and  the 
dwelling-place  of  the  hen  and  her 
charge  was  infested  by  those  preda- 
cious rodents.  Sometimes  they  would 
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squeak,  and  then  the  bereaved  fos- 
ter-mother would  approach  the  hole 
whence  the  squeak  proceeded,  listen, 
and  abide  there  clucking,  as  if  in 
hope  of  seeing  her  charge  come  forth. 

In  this  case  I  was  struck  with  the 
modification  of  instinct,  or  rather  of 
the  adjunct  of  something  closely  re- 
sembling a  reasoning  power,  on  the 
part  of  the  hen.  In  general,  as  Boon 
as  the  days  of  her  incubation  are 
fulfilled  the  hen  leaves  the  nest,  if 
the  eggs  are  addled,  or  have  not  been 
hatched  from  some  other  cause.  But 
here  she  continued  to  sit  more  than 
double  the  usual  time  without  moving 
except  for  the  purpose  of  taking  food. 
Might  it  not  be  that  she  felt  that  life 
was  in  progress  under  her,  and  that 
her  r«f  yn  (storge)  prevailed  with  her 
not  to  abandon  the  embryo  till  the 
fulness  of  its  time  was  come  ?  * 

Again  J  observed  that  she  made 
no  attempt  to  solicit  the  young  con- 
dor to  feed,  as  hens  do  with  their  own 
chickens.  She  seemed  to  regard  it 
as  something  incomprehensible,  but 
belonging  to  her ;  and  looked  on  with 
evident  complacency  when  the  keeper 
took  it  out  to  feed  it  on  raw  flesh, 
receiving  it,  after  its  meal,  under  her 
wings  with  a  comforting  cluck. 

It  is  a  well-known  aphorism  that 
the  more  perfect  the  order  of  the 
animal  is,  the  larger  is  the  size  of  its 
offspring  when  it  first  enters  into  life. 
Thus,  as  John  Hunter  observes,  a 
new-born  quadruped  is  nearer  to  the 
size  of  the  parents  than  a  bird  just 


hatched,  and  a  bird  nearer  than  a 
fish.  Something  may  be,  therefore, 
attributed  to  the  disproportioned  bulk 
of  the  young  condor ;  but  true  as  the 
maxim  is,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
parent  has  the  power  of  distinguish- 
ing size.  In  birds  such  a  power  pro- 
bably does  not  exist;  for  we  know 
that  the  hedge-sparrow  and  other 
small  birds  will  go  on  feeding  the 
enormous  young  cuckoo  till  the  poor 
benevolent  dupes  are  almost  ex- 
hausted, before  and  after  the  intruder 
has  shouldered  out  their  own  eggs  and 
little  nestlings. 

The  sight  of  the  helpless  young 
condor  could  not  fail  to  raise  reflec- 
tions in  the  most  unobserving.  There 
was  the  comparatively  minute  form, 
which,  if  its  life  had  been  spared, 
would  have  been  developed  to  gigan- 
tic proportions ;  and  that  little,  feeble, 
plumeiess  wing,  was  formed  to  bear 
quill -feathers  from  two  to  three  feet 
in  length.  These  noble  quills  are 
used  as  pens  in  the  Cordillera ;  and 
in  this  country  I  have  seen  them 
transformed  into  floats  for  the  angler, 
of  a  size  and  finish  to  satisfy  the  most 
fastidious  dandy  disciple  of  good 
honest  Izaak  Walton. 

Two  other  raptorial  birds  come 
into  the  group,  though  one  of  them, 
the  Californian  vulture,  wants  the 
caruncle  which  distinguishes  the  con- 
dor. The  other  is  the  King  of  the 
vultures/)*  The  brilliant  colours  of  the 
head  and  neck  of  this  last  project  it 
upon  the  notice  of  the  visitor  who 


*  '  We  cannot  but  admire  with  Harvey/  says  Willughby,  '  some  of  these  natural 
instincts  of  birds,  viz.  that  almost  all  hen-birds  should,  with  such  diligence  and  pa- 
tience, sit  upon  their  nests  night  and  day  for  a  long  time  together,  macerating  and 
almost  starving  themselves  to  death ;  that  they  should  expose  themselves  to  such  dangers 
in  defence  of  their  eggs  ;  and  if,  being  constrained,  they  sometimes  leave  them  a  little 
while,  with  such  earnestness  hasten  back  to  them  and  cover  them.  Ducks  and  geese, 
while  they  are  absent  for  a  little  while,  diligently  cover  up  their  eggs  with  straw. 
With  what  courage  and  magnanimity  do  even  the  most  cowardly  birds  defend  their 
eggs,  which  sometimes  are  subventaneous  and  addle,  or  not  their  own,  or  even  arti- 
ficial ones.  Stapendious  in  truth  is  the  love  of  birds  to  a  dull  and  lifeless  egg,  and 
which  is  not  likely  with  the  least  profit  or  pleasure  to  recompense  so  great  pains 
and  care.  Who  can  but  admire  the  passionate  affection,  or  rather  fury,  of  a  clocking 
hen,  which  cannot  be  extinguished  unless  she  be  drenched  in  cold  water  ?  Dunns; 
this  impetus  of  mind  she  neglects  all  things,  and,  as  if  she  were  in  a  frenzy,  lets 
down  her  wings,  and  bristles  up  her  feathers,  and  walks  up  and  down  reckless  and 
querulous,  puts  other  hens  off  their  nests,  searching  everywhere  for  eggs  to  sit 
upon ;  neither  doth  she  give  over  till  she  hath  either  found  eggs  to  sit  or  chickens  to 
bring  up ;  which  she  doth  with  wonderful  zeal  and  passion,  call  together,  cherish, 
feed,  and  defend.  What  a  pretty  ridiculous  spectacle  is  it  to  see  a  hen  following 
a  bastard  brood  of  young  ducklings  (which  she  hath  hatched  for  her  own)  swimming 
in  the  water  ?  How  she  often  compasses  the  place,  sometimes  venturing  in,  not 
without  danger,  as  far  as  she  can  wade,  and  calls  upon  them,  using  all  her  art  and 
industry  to  allure  them  to  her/ 

f  Or,  King  Vulture — Sarcoramphus  Papa— Vultur  Papa,  linn. 
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passes  the  place  of  its  confinement;  and 
there  is  reason  for  believing  that  the 
Btories  told  of  the  other  vultures,  in 
their  free  and  natural  state,  standing 
respectfully  aloof  till  their  king  has 
finished  his  repast,  are  not  ground- 
less, the  respect  being  probably  due 
to  the  superior  courage  of  the  mo- 
narch. 

Of  the  condors,  two  males  and  one 
female  are  now  alive  in  the  garden  of 
the  society ;  but  no  egg  has  Deen  laid 
since  that  whose  history  we  have  at- 
tempted to  give  was  deposited. 

In  the  same  garden  the  king  vul- 
ture— this  looks  very  like  poor  dear 
Theodore  Hook's  story  of  the  cock 
maccaws  laying  eggs  —  has  laid,  but 
it  never  sat.  The  Chinese  vulture 
has  done  the  same,  but  never  at- 
tempted incubation.  The  wedge- 
tailed  eagle  of  New  Holland,  and  the 
lammergeyer  sighing  for  her  mate 
and  her  mountains,  have  dropped 
eggs,  but  never  attempted  incubation. 
"The  eagle  owl*  entered  upon  the 
business  of  the  continuation  of  the 
species  with  greater  energy  and  gra- 
vity. She  laid  and  sat,  but  sat  in 
vain:  not  an  owlet  rewarded  her 
anxiety. 

The  white-headed  eagles  seemed 
very  much  in  earnest.  Of  them  the 
reader  may  know  more  hereafter,  if 
he  should  choose  to  kill  time  by 
taking  up  a  continuation  of  these 
notes. 

This,  we  are  told,  is  a  world  of 
compensation,  though  the  compensa- 
tion is  too  often  terribly  on  one  side, 
as  in  the  often-repeated  case  of  Eng- 
lishmen being  called  upon  to  pay  for 
'  the  vested  interests*  of  a  nuisance 
that  would  not  be  tolerated  for  three 
months  in  any  city  of  civilized  Europe 
except  London — Smithfield  Market, 
for  instance.  But  still  this  best  of 
all  possible  worlds  is  a  world  of  com- 
pensation. In  obedience  to  this  law, 
Mr.  Yarrell,  in  his  excellent  History 
of  British  Birds,  has  recorded  a  most 
interesting  account  of  a  buzzard  f 
hatching  chickens,  in  order,  no  doubt, 
to  balance  the  fact  of  a  hen  hatching 
a  condor. 

A  solitary  male  buzzard  in  our 
time  made  desperate  love  to  the  shoe 
of  the  gardener  of  the  Physic  Gar- 
den at  Oxford,  with  the  gardener's 
foot  in  the  said  shoe ;  but  Mr.  Yar- 


rell's  story  relates  to  the  gentler  sex, 
and  he  prefaces  it  with  an  observa- 
tion as  to  the  extreme  partiality  of 
the  common  buzzard  for  the  seasonal 
task  of  incubation  and  rearing  young 
birds. 

The  bird  mentioned  by  Mr.  Yar- 
rell was  kept  in  the  garden  of  the 
Chequers,  in  the  good  town  of  Ux-- 
bridge,  of  ineffectual  Treaty  memory. 
The  poor  bird — she  was  well  known 
to  many  a  brother  of  the  angle, 
'now,'  as  old  Izaak  hath  it,  'with 
God'  —  manifested  her  inclination  to 
frame  a  nest  by  gathering  and 
twisting  about  all  the  loose  sticks 
she  could  lay  beak  and  claw  on. 
The  good  master  of  the  house 
had  compassion  on  her,  furnished 
her  with  twigs  and  all  appliances 
and  means  to  boot,  and  the  soli- 
tary creature  went  to  work  and 
completed  a  nest.  Two  hens'  eggs 
were  put  under  her;  she  hatched 
them  well  and  reared  them  bravely. 
Her  desire  to  sit  was  indicated  by 
scratching  holes  in  the  garden,  and 
breaking  and  tearing  everything 
within  reach  of  beak  and  talons. 
Year  after  year  did  she  hatch  and 
bring  up  a  goodly  troop  of  chickens, 
and  in  1831  her  brood  consisted  of 
nine,  after  the  loss  of  one,  for  she 
had  brought  out  ten.  Upon  one  occa- 
sion her  kind  master,  to  save  her  from 
what  he  thought  the  ennui  of  sitting, 
put  down  to  her  a  newly-hatched 
lot —luckless  little  ones,  she  de- 
stroyed every  chick  of  them.  The 
good  man  did  not  know  the  ani- 
mal economy  which  makes  the  ap- 
plication of  the  eggs  to  the  inflamed 
breast  of  the  female  bird  a  balm, 
rendering  this  labour  of  love  twice 
blessed,  and  leading  in  its  train  all  the 
maternal  charities.  The  ready-made 
nestlings  were  treated  as  intruding 
impostors;  but  to  her  own  foster- 
chicks  no  honest  barn-door  chuckie 
was  ever  more  attentive :  only  when 
flesh  was  given  to  her  and  she  broke 
it  up  for  her  young  family,  she  ap- 
peared mortified  that,  after  taking  a 
few  morsels,  they  left  her  and  her 
carrion  to  pick  up  the  grain  with 
which  they  were  supplied. 

Have  we  not  something  to  answer 
for  in  confining  God's  creatures  in 
solitude  where  they  cannot  fulfil  the 
divine  command  ? 


*  StrixBubo. 


t  Buteo  vulgaris. 
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THE  trumpets  sounded  early, 
It  was  a  bitter  morn, 
As  we  rode  our  horses  slowly 

Through  the  dank  and  steaming 
corn. 
Before  us  ran  the  river, 

On  either  side,  the  plain ; 
Around  the  wet  tents  smoking 
Like  wheat-sheaves  after  rain. 

Small  sign  of  Hounslow  glitter 

Upon  our  jackets  now ; 
But  rusty  caps,  and  helmets 

Well  slouched  upon  the  brow ; 
Bronzed  cheeks,  and  chins  unshaven, 

All  spotted  with  the  dew ; 
But  hands  and  hearts  unshaken 

That  well  their  duty  knew. 

We  had  not  ridden  gently 

Five  hundred  yards  or  more, 
When  the  Sikhs  set  up  a  yelling, 

And  their  guns  gave  forth  a  roar. 
The  turbaned  villains  plied  us 

With  grape-shot  and  with  round ; 
Our  men  le(l  thick  about  us, 

Like  autumn  leaves,  to  ground. 

My  comrade  rode  beside  me, 

We  both  were  in  the  van. 
It  was  his  maiden  battle ; 

He  bore  him  like  a  man. 
He  turned  toward  me  smiling 

When    the     word    was    given, 
'Charge!' 
And  our  sabres  rang  and  clattered 

On  steel  cap,  and  on  targe. 

Our  horses  neighed,  and  snorted, 

And  tossed  their  heads  on  high ; 
They  scarcely  brooked  the  bridle, 

As  we  galloped  through  the  rye. 
We  broke  their  ranks ;  and  wheeling 

About,  came  back  again 
Through  the  dense  masses,  car  v  in 

Full  many  a  ghastly  lane. 


The  long-haired  dogs  when  scattered 
Lay  down  upon  the  earth, 

And  stabbed  our  horses,  passing, 
.  Behind  the  tightened  girth : 

And. when  our  men  came  tumbling, 
Both  man  and  horse  a-heap, 

They  cut  their  throats  and  slew  them 
As  a  butcher  slays  a  sheep. 

And  still  the  guns  went  booming, 

The  bayonet  went  home, 
And  the  53d  with  shouting 

Up  the  embankment  clomb. 
And  anon  the  guns  were  silenced, 

The  smoke  wreaths  cleared  away, 
And  the  sun  came  out  and  tortured 

The  wounded  where  they  lay. 

And  now  the  strife  was  ended 

I  rode  the  ranks  among, 
And  asked  the  men  for  tidings 

Of  the  valiant  and  the  young. 
They  shook  their  helmets  sadly, 

They  turned  them  from  my* call; 
I  felt  that  he  had  fallen, 

Though  none  had  seen  him  fall. 

Next  day  we  found  him  lying 

Beside  a  broken  gun, 
His  sword-arm  crushed  and  shattered, 

His  face  turned  to  the  sun. 
A  matchlock  ball  had  struck  him, 

And    pierced    him    through    the 
brain ; 
But  his  calm  and  sad  expression 

Betrayed  no  trace  of  pain. 

We  buried  him  at  nightfall ; 

We  laid  him  as  he  fell ; 
We  had  no  time  for  mourning 

O'er  him  we  loved  so  well. 
But  one  amid  so  many, 

His  moan  was  shortly  made, — 
No  better  man,  nor  soldier, 

Upon  that  field  was  laid. 

H.  M. 
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TITHERE  were  we  at  the  end  of  our 
H  last  Number?  Preparing  to 
atart  for  the  coast  to  the  westward  of 
Clovelly.  Exactly;  so  here  recom- 
mences my  story.  Claude  and  I  went 
-forth  along  the  cliffs  of  a  park,  which 
though  not  of  the  largest,  is  certainly 
of  the  loveliest,  in  England, — perhaps 
unique,  from  that  abrupt  contact  of  the 
richest  inland  scenery  with  the  open 
sea,  which  is  its  distinctive  feature. 
As  we  wandered  along  the  edge  of 
the  cliff,  beneath  us  on  our  left  lay 
wooded  valleys,  lawns  spotted  with 
4eer,  huge  timber  trees,  oak  and 
beech,  birch  and  alder,  growing  as 
full  and  round-headed  as  if  they  had 
been  buried  in  some  Shropshire  val- 
ley fifty  miles  inland,  instead  of  hav- 
ing the  Atlantic  breezes  all  the  winter 
long  sweeping  past  a  few  hundred 
feet  above  their  still  seclusion.  Glens 
of  forest  wound  away  into  the  high 
inner  land,  with  silver  burns  spark- 
ling here  and  there  under  their 
deep  shadows ;  while  from  the  lawns 
beneath  the  ground  sloped  rapidly 
upwards  towards  us,  to  stop  short  in 
a  sheer  wall  of  cliff,  over  which  the 
deer  were  leaning  to  crop  the  shoots 
of  ivy,  where  the  slipping  of  a  stone 
would  have  sent  them  400  feet  per- 
pendicular into  the  sea.  On  our 
right,  from  our  very  feet,  the  sea 
spread  out  to  the  horizon ;  a  single 
falcon  was  wheeling  about  the  ledges 
below ;  a  single  cormorant  was  fish- 
ing in  the  breakers,  diving  and  rising 
again  like  some  tiny  water-beetle ; 

The  murmuring  surge 
That  on  the  unnumbered  pebbles  idly 

chafed 
Could  not  be  heard  so  high. 

The  only  sound  besides  the  rustle 
of  the  fern  before  the  startled  deer 
was  the  soft  mysterious  treble  of  the 
wind  as  it  swept  over  the  face  of  the 
cliff  beneath  us ;  but  the  cool  air  was 
eonfined  to  the  hill-tops  round ;  be- 
neath, from  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  shore,  the  sea  was  shrouded 
in  soft  summer  haze.  The  far  At- 
lantic lay  like  an  ocean  of  white  wool, 
out  of  which  the  Hartland  Cliffs  and 
the  highest  point  of  Lundy  just 
shewed  their  black  peaks.  Here 
and  there  the  western  sun  caught 
one  white  bank   of  mist  after  an- 
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other,  and  tinged  them  with  glow- 
ing pold;  while  nearer  us  long 
silvery  zig-zag  tide-lines,  which  I 
could  have  fancied  the  tracks  of 
water- fairies,  wandered  away  under 
the  smoky  grey-brown  shadows  of  the 
fog,  and  seemed  to  vanish  hundreds 
of  miles  off  into  an  infinite  void  of 
space,  so  completely  was  all  notion 
of  size  or  distance  destroyed  by  the 
soft  gradations  of  the  mist.  Suddenly, 
as  we  stood  watching,  a  breeze  from 
the  eastward  dived  into  the  basin  of 
the  bay,  swept  the  clouds  out,  packed 
them  together,  rolled  them  over  each 
other,  and  hurled  them  into  the  air 
miles  high  in  one  vast  Cordillera  of 
snow  mountains,  sailing  slowly  out  into 
the  Atlantic ;  and  instead  of  the  chaos 
of  mist,  the  whole  amphitheatre  of 
cliffs,  with  their  gay  green  woods, 
and  spots  of  bright  red  marl  and 
cold  black  iron-stone,  and  the  gleam- 
ing white  sands  of  Braunton,  and  the 
hills  of  Exmoor  bathed  in  sunshine— 
so  near  and  clear  we  almost  fancied 
we  could  see  the  pink  heather-hue 
upon  them;  and  the  bay  one  vast 
rainbow,  ten  miles  of  flame-colour 
and  purple,  emerald  and  ultra-ma- 
rine, flecked  with  a  thousand  spots 
of  flying  snow.  You  may  believe  or 
not,  readers  of  Frasery  but  we  saw  it 
then,  not  for  the  first  time,  or  the  last, 
please  God.  No  one  knows  what 
gigantic  effects  of  colour  even  our 
temperate  zone  can  shew  till  they 
have  been  in  Devonshire  and  Corn- 
wall ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  Ireland 
—  the  Emerald  Isle,  in  truth.  No 
stay-at-home  knows  the  colour  of 
the  sea  till  he  has  seen  the  We3t  of 
England ;  and  no  one,  either  stay-at- 
home  or  traveller,  I  suspect,  knows 
what  the  colour  of  a  green  field  can 
be  till  he  has  seen  it  among  the 
magic  smiles  and  tears  of  an  Irish 
summer  shower  in  county  Down. 

Down  we  wandered  from  our 
height  through  (  trim  walks  and 
alleys  green/  where  the  arbutus  and 
gum-cistus  fringed  the  cliffs,  and 
through  the  deep  glades  of  the  park, 
towards  the  delicious  little  cove  which 
bounds  it. —  A.  deep  crack  in  the 
wooded  hills,  an  old  mill  half-buried 
in  rocks  and  flowers,  a  stream  tinkling 
on  from  one  rock- basin  to  another 
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towards  the  beach,  a  sandy  lawn  gar 
with  sea-side  flowers,  over  which 
wild  boys  and  bare-footed  girls  were 
trotting  their  poneys  with  panniers 
full  of  sand,  and  as  they  rattled  back 
to  the  beach  for  a  fresh  load,  stand- 
ing upright  on  the  backs  of  their 
steeds,  with  one  foot  in  each  pannier, 
at  full  trot  over  rocks  and  stones 
where  a  landsman  would  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  walk  on  his  own  legs. 

Enraptured  with  the  place  and 
people,  Claude  pulled  out  his  sketch- 
book and  sat  down. 

4  What  extraordinary  rocks  !*  said 
he,  at  length.  *  How  different  from 
those  Cyclopean  blocks  and  walls 
along  the  Exmoor  cliffs  are  these  rich 
brown  purple  and  olive  iron-stone 
layers,  with  their  sharp  serrated  lines 
and  polished  slabs,  set  up  on  edge, 
snapped,  bent  double,  twisted  into 
serpentine  curves,  every  sheet  of  cliff 
scored  with  sharp  parallel  lines  at 
some  fresh  fantastic  angle !' 

'Yes,  Claude,  there  must  have 
been  strange  work  here  when  all 
these  strata  were  being  pressed  and 
squeezed  together  like  a  ream  of  wet 
paper  between  the  rival  granite 
pincers  of  Dartmoor  and  Lundy. 
They  must  have  suffered  enough 
then  in  a  few  hours  to  give  them  a 
fair  right  to  lie  quiet  till  Doomsday, 
as  they  seem  likely  to  do.  But  I  can 
assure  you  that  it  is  only  old  Mother 
Earth  who  has  fallen  asleep  here- 
abouts. Air  and  sea  are  just  as  live 
as  ever.  Aye,  lovely  and  calm  enough 
spreads  beneath  us  now  the  broad 
semicircle  of  the  bay ;  but  to  know 
what  it  can  be,  you  should  have  seen 
it  as  I  have  done,  when,  in  the  roar- 
ing December  morning,  I  have  been 
falloping  along  the  cliffs,  wreck- 
unting. — One  morning,  I  can  re- 
member now  well,  how  we  watched 
from  the  Hartland  Cliffs  a  great 
barque,  that  came  drifting  and  rolling 
in  before  the  western  gale,  while  we 
followed  her  up  the  coast,  parsons  and 
sportsmen,  farmers  and  Preventive 
men,  with  the  Manby's  mortar  lum- 
bering behind  us  in  a  cart,  through 
stone  gaps  and  track- ways,  from  head- 
land to  headland. — The  maddening 
excitement  of  expectation  as  she  ran 
wildly  towards  the  cliffs  at  our  feet, 
and  then  sheered  off  again  inexpli- 
cably—  her  foremast  and  bowsprit, 
I  recollect,  were  gone  short  off  bjr 
the  deck;  a  few  wild  rags  of  sail 
fluttered  from  her  main  and  mizen. 


But  with  all  straining  of  eyes  and 
glasses,  we  could  discern  no  sign  of 
man  on  board.    Well  I  recollect  the 
mingled  disappointment  and  admira- 
tion of  the  Preventive  men,  as  a  fresh 
set  of  salvors  appeared  in  view,  in  the 
form  of  a  boat's  crew  of  CloveMy 
fishermen ;  how  we  watched  breath- 
lessly the  little  black  speck  crawling 
and  struggling  up  in  the  teeth  of  the 
gale,  under  the  shelter  of  the  land, 
till,  when  the  ship  bad  rounded  a 
point  into  smooth  water,  she  seised 
on  her  like  some  tiny  spider  on  a 
huge  unwieldy  fly;  and  then  how  one 
still  smaller  black  speck  showed  aloft 
on  the  main-yard,  and  another — and 
then  the  desperate  efforts  to  get  the 
topsail  set  —  and  how  we  saw  it  tear 
out  of  their  hands  again,  and  again, 
and  again,  and  almost  fancied   we 
could  hear  the  thunder  of  its  flappings 
above  the  roar  of  the  gale,  and  the 
mountains  of  surf  which  made  the 
rocks  ring  beneath  our  feet — and  how 
we  stood  silent,  shuddering,  expecting 
every  moment  to  see  whirled  into  the 
sea  from  the  plunging  yards  one  of 
those  same  tiny  black  specks,  in  each 
one  of  which  was  a  living  human 
soul,  with  wild  women  praying  for 
it  at  home !    And  then  how   they 
tried  to  get  her  head  round  to  the 
wind,  and  disappeared  instantly  in  a 
cloud  of  white  spray — and  let  her 
head  fall  back  again — and  jammed 
it  round  again,  and  disappeared  again 
—and  at  last  let  her  drive  helplessly 
up  the  bay,  while  we  kept  pace  with 
her  along  the  cliffs ;  and  how  at  last, 
when  she  had  been  mastered  and 
fairly  taken  in  tow,  and  was  within 
two  miles  of  the  pier,  and  all  hearts 
were  merry  with  the  hopes  of  a  prize 
which  would  make  them  rich,  per- 
haps, for  years  to  come — one-third,  I 
suppose,  of  the  whole  value  of  her 
cargo  —  how  she  broke  loose  from 
them  at  the  last  moment,  and  rushed 
frantically  in  upon  those  huge  rocks 
below  us,  leaping  great  banks  of  slate 
at  the  blow  of  each  breaker,  tearing 
off  masses  of  iron-stone  which  lie 
there  to  this  day  to  tell  the  tale,  till 
she  drove  up  high  and  dry  against 
the  cliff,  and  lay,  the  huge  brute, 
like  an  enormous  stranded  whale, 
grinding  and  crashing  itself  to  pieces 
against  the  walls  of  its  adamantinecage. 
And  well  I  recollect  the  sad  records 
of  the  log-book  that  was  left  on  board 
the  deserted  ship ;  how  she  had  been 
water-logged  for  weeks  and  weeks, 
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buoyed  up  by  her  timber  cargo,  the 
crew  clinging  in  the  tops,  and  crawl- 
ing down,  when  they  dared,  for  putrid 
biscuit-dust  and  drops  of  water,  till 
the  water  was  washed  overboard  and 
gone;  and  then  notice  after  notice, 
'  On  this  day  such  an  one  died,* ( On 
this  day  such  an  one  was  washed 
away.'  The  log  kept  up  to  the  last, 
even  when  there  was  only  that  to  tell, 
by  the  stern,  business-like  merchant 
skipper,  whoever  he  was;  and  how  at 
last,  when  there  was  neither  food  nor 
water,  the  strong  man's  heart  seemed 
to  have  quailed,  or,  perhaps,  risen, 
into  a  prayer,  jotted  down  in  the 
log, *  The  Lord  have  mercy  onus!'  — 
and  then  a  blank  of  several  pages, 
and,  scribbled  with  a  famine-shaken 
hand,  ( Remember  thy  Creator  in  the 
days  of  thy  youth;' — and  so  the  log 
and  the  ship  were  left  to  the  rats, 
which  covered  the  deck  when  our 
men  boarded  her.  And  well  I  re- 
member the  last  act  of  that  tragedy ; 
for  a  ship  has  really,  as  sailors  feel, 
a  personality,  almost  a  life  and  soul 
of  her  own ;  and  as  long  as  her  tim- 
bers hold  together,  all  is  not  over. 
You  can  hardly  call  her  a  corpse, 
though  the  human  beings  who  in- 
habited her,  and  were  her  soul,  may 
have  fled  into  the  far  eternities ;  and 
so  I  felt  that  night,  as  I  came  down 
along  the  very  woodland  road  on 
which  we  are  now  walking,  with 
the  north-west  wind  hurling  dead 
branches  and  showers  of  crisp  oak- 
leaves  about  my  head ;  and  suddenly, 
as  I  staggered  out  of  the  wood  here, 
I  came  upon  such  a  piece  of  chiaro- 
scuro as  would  have  baffled  Correg- 
gio,  or  Rembrandt  himself.  Under 
that  very  wall  was  a  long  tent  of 
sails  and  spars,  filled  with  Preventive 
men,  fishermen,  Lloyd's  under- 
writers, lying  about  in  every  variety 
of  strange  attitude  and  costume; 
while  candles,  stuck  iu  bayonet- 
handles  in  the  wall,  poured  out  a 
wild  glare  over  shaggy  faces  and 
glittering  weapons,  and  piles  of  tim- 
ber, and  rusty  iron  cable  that  glowed 
red-hot  in  the  light,  and  then  streamed 
up  the  glen  towards  me  through 
the  salt  misty  air  in  long  fans  of 
light,  sending  fiery  bars  over  the 
brown  transparent  oak  foliage  and 
the  sad  beds  of  withered  autumn 
flowers,  and  glorifying  the  wild  flakes 
ef  foam,  as  they  rushed  across  the 
light-stream,  into  troops  of  tiny  silver 


angels,  that  vanished  into  the  night 
and  hid  themselves  among  the  woods 
from  the  fierce  spirit  of  the  storm. 
And  then,  just  where  the  glare  of 
the  lights  and  watch-fires  was  most 
brilliant,  there  too  the  black  shadows 
of  the  cliff  had  placed  the  point  of 
intensest  darkness,  lightening  gra- 
dually upwards  right  and  left,  be- 
tween the  two  great  jaws  of  the  glen, 
into  a  chaos  of  grey  mist,  where  the 
eve  could  discern  no  form  of  sea  or 
cloud,  but  a  perpetual  shifting  and 
quivering  as  if  the  whole  atmosphere 
was  writhing  with  agony  in  the 
clutches  of  the  wind. 

( The  ship  was  breaking  up,'  and 
they  sat  by  her  like  hopeless  phy- 
sicians by  a  deathbed-side,  to  watch 
the  last  struggle, — and  *  the  effects  of 
the  deceased.*  I  recollect  our  literally 
warning  ourselves  down  to  the  beach, 
homing  on  by  rocks  and  posts.  There 
was  a  saddened,  awe-struck  silence, 
even  upon  the  gentleman  from 
Lloyd's  with  the  pen  behind  his  ear. 
A  sudden  turn  of  the  clouds  let  in  a 
wild  gleam  of  moonshine  upon  the 
white  leaping  heads  of  the  giant 
breakers,  and  on  that  tall  pyramid 
of  the  Black-church  Rock,  which 
now  stands  in  such  calm  grandeur, 
gazing  down  on  the  smiling  summer 
bay,  with  the  white  sand  of  Braun- 
ton  and  the  red  cliffs  of  Port- 
ledge  shining  through  its  two  vast 
arches ;  and  there,  against  that  slab 
of  rock  on  your  right,  still  discoloured 
with  her  paint,  lay  the  ship,  rising 
slowly  on  every  surge,  to  drop  again 
with  a  piteous  crash  as  the  wave  fell 
back  from  the  cliff,  and  dragged 
the  roaring  pebbles  back  with  it 
under  the  coming  wall  of  foam.  You 
have  heard  of  ships  at  the  last  mo- 
ment crying  aloud  like  living  things 
in  agony  ?  I  heard  it  then,  as  the 
stumps  of  her  masts  rocked  and 
reeled  in  her,  and  every  plank  and 
joint  strained  and  screamed  with  the 
dreadful  tension. 

A  horrible  image, — a  woman  shriek- 
ing on  the  rack,  rose  up  before  me  at 
those  strange  semi-human  cries,  and 
would  not  be  put  away  —  and  I 
tried  to  turn,  and  vet  my  eyes  were 
rivetted  on  the  bfack  mass,  which 
seemed  vainly  to  implore  the  help  of 
man  against  the  stern  ministers  of 
the  Omnipotent. 

Still  she  seemed  to  linger  in  the 
death-straggle,  and  I  turned  at  last 
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away ;  when,  lo !  a  wave,  huger  than 
all  before  it,  rushed  up  the  boulders 
towards  us. — We  had  just  time  to 
save  ourselves. — A  dull,  thunderous 
groan,  as  if  a  mountain  had  collapsed, 
rose  above  the  roar  of  the  tempest ; 
and  we  all  turned  with  an  instinctive 
knowledge  of  what  had  happened, 
just  in  time  to  see  the  huge  mass 
melt  away  into  the  boiling  white,  and 
vanish  for  evermore.  And  then  the 
very  raving  of  the  wind  seemed 
hushed  with  awe;  the  very  breakers 
plunged  more  silently  towards  the 
shore,  with  something  of  a  sullen 
compunction;  and  as  we  stood  and 
strained  our  eyes  into  the  gloom, 
one  black  plank  after  another  crawled 
up  out  of  the  darkness  upon  the  head 
or  the  coming  surge,  and  threw  itself 
at  our  feet  like  the  corpse  of  a  drown- 
ing man,  too  spent  to  struggle  more. 
There  is  another  subject  for  a  pic- 
ture for  you ;  but  your  gayer  fancy 
will  prefer  the  scene  just  as  you  are 
sketching  it  now,  as  still  and  bright 
as  if  this  coast  had  never  seen  the 
bay  darkened  with  the  grey  columns 
of  the  water-spouts,  stalking  across 
the  waves  before  the  northern  gale ; 
and  the  tiny  herring-boats  fleeing 
from  their  nets  right  for  the  breakers, 
hoping  more  mercy  even  from  those 
iron  walls  of  rock  than  from  the 
pitiless  howling  wilderness  of  spray 
behind  them ;  and  that  merry  beach 
beside  the  town  covered  with  shriek- 


ing women  and  old  men  casting 
themselves  on  the  pebbles  in  fruitless 
agonies  of  prayer,  as  corpse  after 
corpse  swept  up  at  the  feet  of  wife 
and  child,  till  in  one  case  alone  a 
single  dawn  saw  upwards  of  sixty 
widows  and  orphans  weeping  over 
those  who  had  gone  out  the  night 
before  in  the  fulness  of  strength  and 
courage.  Hardly  an  old  playmate  of 
mine,  Claude,  but  is  drowned  and 
gone: — 

Their  graves  are  scattered  far  and  wide 
By  mount,  by  stream,  and  sea. 

One  poor  little  fellow's  face  starts 
out  of  the  depths  of  memory  as  fresh 
as  ever,  my  especial  pet  and  bird-nest- 
ing companion  as  a  boy — a  little  de- 
licate precocious  large-brained  child, 
that  might  have  written  books  some 
day,  if  he  had  been  a  gentleman's 
son ;  but  when  his  fathers  ship  was 
wrecked  they  found  him,  left  alone 
of  all  the  crew,  just  as  he  had  been 
lashed  into  the  rigging  by  loving  and 
dying  hands,  but  cold  and  stiff,  the 
little  soul  beaten  out  of  him  by  the 
cruel  waves  before  it  had  time  to 
show  what  growth  there  might  have 
been  in  it.  We  will  talk  no  more 
of  such  things.  It  is  thankless  to  be 
sad  when  all  heaven  and  earth  are 
keeping  holiday  under  the  smile  of 

And  now  let  us  return.  At  four 
o'clock  to-morrow  morning,  you 
know,  we  are  to  start  for  Lundy. 


Lundt. 


It  was  four  o'clock  on  an  August 
morning.  Our  little  party  had  made 
the  sleeping  streets  ring  with  jests 
and  greetings,  as  it  collected  on  the 
pier.  Some  dozen  young  men  and 
women,  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
wealthier  coasting  captains  and 
owners  of  fishing-smacks,  chaperoned 
by  our  old  landlord,  whose  delicate 
and  gentlemanlike  features  and  figure 
were  strangely  at  variance  with  the 
history  of  his  life, — daring  smuggler, 
daring  man-of-war  sailor,  and  then 
most  daring  and  successful  of  coast- 
guard men.  After  years  of  fighting 
and  shipwreck  and  creeping  for  kegs 
of  brandy ;  after  having  seen,  too,— 
sight  not  to  be  forgotten — the  Wal- 
cheren  dykes  and  the  Walcheren 
fever,  through  weary  months  of 
pestilence, — most  bootless  of  all  the 
chimerical  jobs  which  ever  disgraced 
ministerial  ignorance,  he  had  come 


back  with  a  little  fortune  of  prize- 
money  to  be  a  village  oracle,  loving 
and  beloved,  as  gentle  and  courteous 
as  if  he  had  never  *  statu  al  inferno? 
and  looked  Death  in  the  face.  Heaven 
bless  thee,  shrewd  loval  heart,  a  gen- 
tleman of  God's  making,  not  unre- 
cognized either  by  many  of  men's 
making.  The  other  chaperone  was  a 
lady  of  God's  making  too ;  one  who 
might  have  been  a  St.  Theresa,  had 
she  been  born  there  and  then ;  but 
as  it  was,  had  been  fated  to  become 
only  the  Wesleyan  abbess  of  the 
town,  and,  like  Deborah,  *  a  mother 
in  Israel.'  With  her  tall  slim  queenly 
figure,  massive  forehead,  wild  glit- 
tering eyes,  features  beaming  with 
tenderness  and  enthusiasm,  and  yet 
overcast  with  a  peculiar  expression 
of  self-consciousness  and  restraint, 
well-known  to  those  who  have  studied 
the  physiognomies  of  'suntfe,'  she 
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seemed  to  want  only  the  dress  of 
some  monastic  order  to  make  her  the 
ideal  of  a  mediaeval  abbess,  watching 
with  a  half  pitying,  half  complacent 
smile,  the  gambols  of  a  group  of 
innocent  young  worldlings.  I  saw 
Claude  gazing  at  her  full  of  admira- 
tion and  surprize,  which  latter  was 
certainly  not  decreased  when,  as  soon 
as  all  had  settled  themselves  comfort- 
ably on  board,  and  the  cutter  was 
slipping  quietly  away  under  the  mag- 
nificent deer-park  cliffs,  the  Lady 
Abbess  pulling  out  her  Wesleyan 
hymn-book  gave  out  the  Morning 
Hymn,  apparently  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

With  hardly  a  demur  one  sweet 
Toice  after  another  arose;  then  a 
man  gained  courage,  and  chimed  in 
with  a  full  harmonious  bass;  then 
a  rich  sad  alto  made  itself  heard,  as 
it  wandered  in  and  out  between  the 
yokes  of  the  men  and  women.  And 
at  last  a  wild  mellow  tenor,  which 
we  discovered  after  much  searching 
to  proceed  from  the  most  unlikely- 
looking  lips  of  an  old  dry,  weather- 
bleared,  mummified  chrysalis  of  a 
man,  who  stood  aft,  steering  with  his 
legs,  and  shewing  no  sign  of  life 
except  when  he  slowly  and  solemnly 
filled  his  nose  with  snuff. 

'What  strange  people  have  you 
brought  me  among  ?'  asked  Claude. 
'  I  have  been  wondering  ever  since  I 
came  here  at  the  splendid  faces  and 
figures  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
which  popped  out  upon  me  from 
every  door  in  that  human  rabbit- 
burrow  above.  I  have  been  in  rap- 
tures at  the  gracefulness,  the  cour- 
tesy, the  intelligence  of  almost  every 
one  I  meet ;  and  now,  to  crown  all, 
every  one  among  them  seems  to  be  a 
musician.' 

'Really  you  are  not  far  wrong, 
and  you  will  find  them  as  remark- 
able morally  as  they  are  physically 
and  intellectually.  The  simplicity 
and  purity  of  the  women  here  put 
one  more  in  mind  of  the  valleys  of 
the  Tyrol  than  of  an  English  village.' 

4  And  in  proportion  to  their  purity, 
I  suppose,  said  Claude,  'is  their 
freedom  and  affectionateness  ?' 

'  Exactly.  It  would  do  your  '  na- 
turalist* heart  good,  Claude,  to  see  a 
young  fellow  just  landed  from  a 
foreign  voyage  rolling  up  the  street 
which  we  have  just  descended,  and 
availing  himself  of  the  immemorial 


right  belonging  to  such  cases  of 
kissing  and  being  kissed  by  every 
woman  whom  he  meets,  young  and 
old.  You  will  find  yourself  here 
among  those  who  are  too  simple- 
minded,  and  too  full  of  self-respect, 
to  be  either  servile  or  uncourte'ous.' 

'  I  have  found  out  already  that 
Liberty,  Fraternity,  and  Equality,  in 
such  company  as  this,  are  infinitely 
pleasanter  as  well  as  cheaper  than 
the  aristocratic  seclusion  of  a  cutter 
hired  for  our  own  behoof.' 

'  True ;  and  now  you  will  not  go 
home  and,  as  most  tourists  do,  say 
that  you  know  a  place,  without 
knowing  the  people  wno  live  in  it — 
as  if  the  human  inhabitants  of  a 
range  of  scenery  were  not  among  its 
integral  and  most  important  parts !' 

♦What?  are  Copley  Fielding's 
South  Down  landscapes  incomplete 
without  a  half-starved  seven  shillings 
a- week  labourer  in  the  foreground  ?' 

'Honestly,  are  they  not  a  text 
without  a  sermon  ?  a  premise  with- 
out a  conclusion  ?  Is  it  not  partly 
because  the  land  is  down,  and  not 
well-tilled  arable,  that  the  labourer 
is  what  he  is  ?  And  yet,  perhaps, 
the  very  absence  of  human  beings  in 
his  vast  sheets  of  landscape,  when 
one  considers  that  they  are  scraps  of 
great,  overcrowded,  scientific  Eng- 
land in  the  nineteenth  century,  is  in 
itself  the  bitterest  of  all  satires.  But, 
hush !  there  is  another  hymn  com- 
mencing—  not  to  be   the   last  by 

many.' 

*  ♦  *  * 

We  had  landed,  and  laughed  and 
scrambled,  eaten  and  drank,  seen  all 
the  sights  of  Lundy,  and  heard  all 
the  traditions.  Are  they  not  written 
in  Mr.  Bamfield's  Ilfracombe  guide  ? 
What  is  Mr.  Reynolds  about  that 
he  does  not  write  a  fire-and-brim- 
stone  romance  about  them?  Mo* 
resco  Castle;  or,  the  Pirate  Knight 
of  the  Atlantic  Wave.  What  a  title ! 
Or  he  might  try,  The  Seal  Fiend; 
or,  the  Nemesis  of  the  Scuttled  West 
Indiaman.  If  I  had  paper  and  Zu- 
bricite*  enough — that  delightful  care- 
lessness of  any  moral  or  purpose, 
except  that  of  writing  fine  and  turn- 
ing pennies,  which  possesses  our 
modern  scribblers  —  I  could  tales 
unfold But  neither  pirate  le- 
gends, nor  tales  of  cheated  insurance 
offices,  nor  wrecks  and  murders,  will 
make  my  readers  understand  Lundy 
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— what  it  is  '  considered  in  its  idea,' 
as  the  new  slang  is.  It  may  be  de- 
fined as  a  lighthouse-baring  island. 
The  whole  three  miles  of  granite 
table-land,  seals,  sea- birds,  and  hu- 
man beings,  are  mere  accidents  and 
appendages — the  pedestal  and  the 
ornaments  of  that  great  white  tower 
in  the  centre,  whose  sleepless  fiery 
eye  blinks  all  night  long  over  the 
night- mists  of  the  Atlantic.  If,  as  a 
wise  man  has  said,  the  days  will  come 
when  our  degenerate  posterity  will 
fall  down  and  worship  rusty  loco- 
motives and  fossil  electric-telegraphs, 
the  relics  of  their  ancestors1  science, 
grown  to  them  mythic  and  impos- 
sible, as  the  Easter-islanders  bow 
before  the  colossal  statues  left  by  a 
nobler  and  extinct  race,  then  surely 
there  will  be  pilgrimages  to  Lundy, 
and  prayers  to  that  white  granite 
tower,  with  its  unglazed  lantern  and 
rusting  machinery,  to  light  itself  up 
again  and  help  poor  human  beings ! 
Really,  my  dear  brothers,  I  am  not 
joking — you  seem  in  a  very  fair  way 
nowadays  of  getting  to  that — Emer- 
sonian sentimental  philosophy  for  the 

*  enlightened*  few,  and  fetish-worship 
for  tne  masses. — That  is  what  you 
will  get  to — unless  you  repent,  and 

*  get  back  your  souls.' 

*  •  ♦  * 

We  had  shot  along  the  cliffs  a  red- 
legged  chough  or  two,  and  one  of  the 
real  old  black  English  rat,  extermi- 
nated on  the  mainland  by  the  grey 
Hanoverian  new-comer,  and  weary 
with  sight -seeing  and  scrambling, 
we  sat  down  to  smoke  and  meditate 
on  a  slab  of  granite,  which  hung 
three  hundred  feet  in  air  above  the 
western  main. 

'This  is  even  more  strange  and 
new  to  me,*  said  Claude,  at  length, 
'than  anything  I  have  yet  seen  in 
this  lovely  west.  I  now  appreciate 
Buskin1  s  advice  to  all  painters,  to  go 
and  study  the  coasts  of  Devon  and 
Cornwall,  instead  of  lingering  about 
the  muddy  seas  and  tame  cliffs  of  the 
Channel  and  the  German  Ocean.* 

'How  clear  and  brilliant,'  said  I, 
4  everything  shows  through  this  At- 
lantic atmosphere.  The  intensity  of 
colouring  may  vie  with  that  of  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
very  raininess  of  the  climate,  by  con- 
densing the  moisture  into  an  ever- 
changing  phantasmagoria  of  clouds, 
leaves  the  clear  air  and  sunshine, 


when  we  do  get  a  glimpse  of  them, 
all  the  more  pure  and  transparent.' 

'The  distinctive  feature  of  the 
scene  is,  in  my  eyes,  the  daring 
juxtaposition  of  large  simple  masses 
of  positive  colour.  There  are  none 
of  the  misty  enamelled  tones  of  Lyn- 
mouth,  or  the  luscious  richness  of 
Clovelly.  The  forms  are  so  simple 
and  severe,  that  they  would  be  abso- 
lutely meagre,  were  it  not  for  the 
gorgeous  colouring  with  which  nature 
has  so  lovingly  made  up  for  the  ab- 
sence of  all  softness,  all  picturesque 
outline.  One  does  not  regret  or  even 
feel  the  want  of  trees  here,  while  the 
eye  ranges  down  from  that  dappled 
cloudworld  above,  over  that  vast 
sheet  of  purple  heather,  those  dells 
bedded  with  dark  velvet  green  fern, 
of  a  depth  and  richness  of  hue  which 
I  never  saw  before  —  over  these 
bright  grey  granite  rocks,  spangled 
with  black  glittering  mica  and  golden 
lichens,  to  rest  at  last  on  that  sea 
below,  which  streams  past  the  island 
in  a  swift  roaring  torrent  of  tide.' 

4  Sea,  Claude  ?  say,  oceau.  This  is 
real  Atlantic  blue  nere  beneath  us. 
No  more  Severn  mud,  no  more 
glass -green  bay -water,  but  real 
ocean  sapphire — black,  deep,  intense, 
Homeric  purple,  it  spreads  away 
away,  there  before  us,  without  a 
break  or  islet,  to  the  shores  of  Ame- 
rica. You  are  sitting  on  one  of  the 
last  points  of  Europe,  and  therefore 
all  things  round  you  are  stern  and 
strange  with  a  barbaric  pomp,  such 
as  bents  the  boundary  of  a  world.' 

4  Ay,  the  very  form  of  the  clifls 
shows  them  to  be  the  breakwaters 
of  a  continent.  No  more  fantastic 
curves  and  bands  of  slate,  such  as 
harmonize  so  well  with  the  fairy- 
land which  we  left  this  morning: 
the  cliffs,  with  their  horizontal  rows 
of  cubical  blocks,  seem  built  up  by 
Cyclopean  hands.' 

4  Yet  how  symbolic  is  the  differ- 
ence between  them  and  that  equally 
Cyclopic  masonry  of  the  Exmoor 
coast.  There  every  fracture  is  fresh, 
sharp- edged,  crystalline;  the  worn- 
out  useless  hills  are  dropping  to 
pieces  with  their  own  weight.  Here 
each  cube  is  delicately  rounded  off  at 
the  edges,  every  crack  worn  out  into 
a  sinuous  furrow,  like  the  scars  of 
an  everlasting  warfare  with  the  winds 
and  waves.' 

4  Does  it  not  raise  strange  longings 
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in  you,*  said  Claude,  c  to  gaze  out 
yonder  over  the  infinite  calm,  and 
then  to  remember  that  beyond  it  lies 
America! — the  New  World!  the 
Jwtiure  world  I  The  great  Titan-baby, 
who  will  be  teeming  with  its  own 
Athens  and  Londons,  with  new 
Bacons  and  Shakspeares,  Newtons 
and  Goethes,  when  this  old  worn- 
out  island  will  be —what?  Oh! 
when  I  look  out  here,  like  a  bird 
from  its  cage,  a  captive  from  his 
<lungeon,  and  remember  what  lies 
behind  me,  to  what  I  must  return 
to-morrow — the  over-peopled  Baby- 
lon of  misery  and  misrule,  puffery 
•and  covetousness — and  there  before 
me  great  countries  untitled,  uncivi- 
lized, unchristianized,  crying  aloud 
for  man  to  come  and  be  man  indeed, 
and  replenish  the  earth  and  subdue 
it.  4  Oh,  that  I  bad  wings  as  a  dove, 
then  would  I  flee  away  and  be  at 
rest!'  Here,  lead  me  away;  ray 
body  is  growing  as  dizzy  as  my  mind. 
I  feel  coming  over  me  that  horrible 
longing  of  which  I  have  heard,  to 
leap  out  into  empty  space.  How  the 
blank  air  whispers, '  Be  free  I1  How 
the  broad  sea  smiles,  and  calls  with 
its  ten  thousand  waves,  '  Be  free  !' — 
As  I  live,  if  you  do  not  take  me 
r  I  shall  throw  myself  over  the 


I  did  take  him  away,  for  I  knew 
the  sensation  and  its  danger  well.  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  physical  gid- 
diness. I  am  cliff-bred,  and  never  was 
.giddy  for  an  instant  in  my  life,  and 
jet  1  have  often  felt  myself  impelled 
to  leap  from  masts,  and  tree -tops, 
and  cliffs,  and  nothing  but  the  most 
violent  effort  of  will  could  break  the 
fascination.  I  am  sure,  by  the  bye, 
that  many  a  puzzling  suicide  might 
be  traced  to  this  same  emotion  acting 
-an  a  weak  and  morbid  brain. 

We  returned  to  the  little  landing 
cove.  The  red-sailed  cutter  lay 
sleeping  below  us — floating  ( double, 
aoip  and  shadow.'  Shoals  of  innu- 
merable mackerel  broke  up,  making 
acres  of  water  foam  and  sparkle 
round  their  silvery  sides,  with  a  soft 
roar  (call  it  (a  bull*  if  you  like,  it 
is  the  only  expression  for  that  mys- 
terious sound),  while  among  them 
the  black  head  of  a  huge  seal  was 
alowlv  and  silently  appearing  and 
vanishing,  as  he  got  his  dinner  in  a 
-quiet  business-like  way,  among  the 
sinhappy  wanderers. 


We  put  off  in  the  boat,  and  just 
halfway  from  the  cutter  Claude 
gave  a  start,  and  the  women  a 
scream,  as  the  enormous  brute 
quietly  raised  his  head  and  shoulders 
out  of  the  water  ten  yards  off,  with 
a  fish  kicking  in  his  mouth,  and  the 
water  running  off  his  nose,  to  take 
a  deliberate  stare  at  us,  after  the 
fashion  of  seals,  whose  ruling  passion 
is  curiosity.  The  sound  of  a  musical 
instrument,  the  sight  of  a  man  bath- 
ing— anything,  in  short,  which  their 
small  wits  cannot  explain  at  first 
sight,  is  enough  to  make  them  forget 
all  their  cunning,  and  thrust  their 
heads  suicidally  into  any  danger; 
and  even  so  it  fared  with  the  *  black 
man,*  as  the  girls,  in  their  first 
terror,  declared  him  to  be.  My  gun 
went  off— of  itself  I  should  like  to 
believe — but  the  whole  cartridge  dis- 
appeared into  his  sleek  round  visage, 
knocking  the  mackerel  from  between 
his  teeth,  and  he  turned  over  a 
seven-foot  Inmp  of  lifeless  blubber. 

4 Wretch!'  cried  Claude,  as  we 
lugged  him  into  the  boat,  where  he 
lay  with  his  head  and  arms  hanging 
helplessly  over  the  bows,  like  a  sea- 
sick alderman  on  board  a  Margate 
steamer.  *  W  hat  excuse  can  you  give 
for  such  a  piece  of  wanton  cruelty  ?' 

4 1  assure  you  his  skin  and  oil  are 
very  valuable.' 

4  Hypocrite !  were  you  thinking 
of  his  skin  and  oil  when  you  pulled 
the  trigger  ?  or  merely  obeying  the 
fleshly  lust  of  destructiveness — the 
puppet  of  two  bumps  on  the  back  of 
your  head  ?* 

4  My  dear  Claude,  man  is  the  mi- 
crocosm, and  as  the  highest  animal, 
the  ideal  type  of  the  mammalia,  he, 
like  all  true  types,  comprises  in  him- 
self the  attributes  of  all  lower  species. 
Therefore  he  must  have  a  tiger- vein 
in  him,  my  dear  Claude,  as  well  as 
a  beaver- vein  and  a  spider- vein,  and 
no  more  shame  to  him.  You  are  a 
butterfly,  I  am  a  beast  of  prey ;  both 
may  have  their  own  work  to  do  in 
this  age  just  as  they  had  in  the  old 
ones;  and  if  you  do  not  like  that 
explanation,  all  I  can  say  is,  I  can 
sympathize  with  you  and  with  myself 
too.  Homo  mm— nil  humani  a  me 
alienum  puto.  Trim  the  boat,  uncle, 
or  the  seal  will  swamp  us,  and,  like 
Samson,  slay  more  in  his  death  than 
ever  he  slew  in  his  life.' 

We  slipped  on  homeward.    The 
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cliff-wall  of  Lundy  stood  out  blacker 
and  blacker  every  moment  against 
the  gay  western  sky,  greens,  greys, 
and  purples,  dyeing  together  into  one 
rich  deep  monotone,  for  which  our 
narrow  colour  -  vocabulary  has  no 
word — and  threw  a  long  cold  shadow 
toward  us  across  the  golden  sea ;  and 
suddenly  above  its  dark  ridge  a  wild 
wreath  of  low  rack  caught  the 
rays  of  the  setting  sun,  and  flamed 
tip  like  a  volcano  towards  the  dun 
and  purple  canopy  of  upper  clouds. 
Before  us  the  blue  sea  and  the  blue 
land-line  were  fading  into  mourn- 
ful grey,  on  which  one  huge  West 
Indiaman  blazed  out,  orange  and 
scarlet,  her  crowded  canvass  all  a- 
flame  from  the  truck  to  the  water's 
edge. — A  few  moments  and  she,  too, 
had  vanished  into  the  grey  twilight, 
and  a  chill  night-wind  crisped  the 
sea.  It  was  a  relief  to  hear  the 
Evening  Hymn  rise  rich  and  full 
from  one  voice,  and  then  another, 
and  another,  till  the  men  chimed  in 
one  by  one,  and  the  whole  cutter, 
from  stem  to  stern,  breathed  up  its 
melody  into  the  silent  night. 

But  the  hymns  soon  flagged — 
there  was  more  mirth  on  board  than 
could  vent  itself  in  old  Charles 
Wesley's  words;  and  one  began  to 
bum  a  song  tune,  and  then  another, 
with  a  side  glance  at  the  expression 
of  the  Lady  Abbess's  face,  till  at 
last,  when  a  fair  wife  took  courage, 
and  burst  out  with  full  pipe  into 
4  The  sea,  the  sea,'  the  ice  was 
fairly  broken;  and  among  jests  and 
laughter  one  merry  harmless  song 
after  another  rang  out,  many  of 
them,  to  Claude's  surprise,  fashion- 
able London  ones,  which  sounded 
strangely  enough  out  there  on  the 
wild  western  sea.    At  last,— 

*  Claude,  friend,'  I  whispered.  *you 
must  sing  your  share  too— ana  mine 
also,  for  that  matter.' 

•What  shall  I  sing?' 

*  Anything  you  will,  from  the  sub- 
lime to  the  ridiculous.  They  will 
understand  and  appreciate  it  as  well 
as  yourself.  Recollect,  you  are  not 
among  bullet-headed  South  Saxon 
clods,  but  among  wits  as  keen  and 
imaginations  as  rich  as  those  of  any 
Scotch  shepherd  or  Manchester  ope- 
rative.' 

'  Well,  then,  I  will  feel  my  way 
with  a  little  ( healthy  animalism,'  as 
Goethe  would  have  said.' 


And  up  rose  his  exquisite  tenor:— 
There  sits  a  bird  on  every  tree, 

With  a  heigh-ho ! 
There  sits  a  bird  on  every  tree, 
Sings  to  its  love,  as  I  to  thee, 

With  a  heigh-ho,  and  a  heigh-ho ! 
Young  maids  must  marry. 

There  grows  a  flower  on  every  bough. 

With  a  heigh-ho ! 
There  grows  a  flower  on  every  bough  ; 
Its  gay  leaves  kiss — I'll  show  you  how— 

With  a  heigh-ho,  and  a  heigh-ho  I 
Young  maids  must  marry. 

The  sun 's  a  bridegroom,  earth  a  bride; 

With  a  heigh-ho ! 
The  sun 's  a  bridegroom,  earth  a  bride  7 
They  court  from  morn  to  eventide  : 
The  earth  shall  pass,  but  love  abide. 

With  a  heigh-ho,  and  a  heigh-ho  I 
Young  maids  must  marry. 

The  song  was  received  raptur- 
ously by  the  women,  wives  and 
maids  both.  The  abbess  herself  only- 
objected,  as  in  duty  bound,  by  * 
faint  half- pitying  *  Tut— tut— tut  T 
and  then  quoted  meditatively  and 
half- aside  a  certain  text  about 
'  charity  abiding  for  ever,'  which,  to- 
do  Claude  justice,  he  believed  quite 
as  firmly  as  the  good  Wesleyan  ma- 
tron, but  perhaps  in  a  somewhat 
larger  and  more  philosophic  sense. 

This  was  his  first  song,  but  it  was^ 
not  allowed  to  be  his  last.  German 
ballads,  Italian  Opera  airs,  were  all 
just  as  warmly,  and  perhaps  far 
more  sincerely,  appreciated,  as  they 
would  have  been  by  any  London 
evening-party ;  and  the  singing  went 
on,  hour  after  hour,  as  we  slipped 
slowly  on  upon  the  tide,  till  it  grew 
late,  and  the  sweet  voices  died  away 
one  by  one,  and  the  Liberty,  Equality, 
and  Fraternity,  which  had  reigned  so 
pleasantly  throughout  the  day  took  » 
new  form,  as  the  women  huddled  to* 
gether  to  sleep  in  each  other's  arm*, 
and  the  men  and  ourselves  clustered 
forwards;  and  from  every  mouthr 
fragrant  incense  steamed  upwards 
into  the  air.  *  Man  a  cooking  ani- 
mal?' my  dear  Doctor  Johnson — 
pooh !  man  is  a  smoking  animal. 
There  is  his  ergon,  his  *  differential 
energy,'  as  the  Aristotelians  say — 
his  true  distinction  from  the  ourang^ 
outang.    Fonder  it  well. 

The  men  were  leaning  on  the 
trawl  capstan,  while  our  old  landlord, 
with  halfra-dozen  pipes  within  a  foot 
of  bis  face,  droned  out  some  long: 
sea -yarn  about  Ostend,  and  muds* 
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and  snow-storms,  and  revenue* 
cruizers  going  down  stern  foremost, 
kegs  of  brandy  and  French  prisons, 
which  we  shall  not  repeat;  for  in* 
deed  the  public  has  been  surfeited 
with  sea  stories  of  late,  from  Captain 
Chamier  8  dull  ones  up  to  the  genial 
-wisdom  of  Peter  Simple,  and  the 
gorgeous  word-painting  of  Tom 
Cringle's  Log.  And  now  the  sub- 
ject is  stale — the  old  war  and  the 
wonders  thereof  have  died  away 
into  the  past,  like  the  men  who 
fought  in  it ;  and  Trafalgar  and  the 
Bellerophon  are  replaced  by  Man- 
chester and  Mary  Barton.  We  have 
solved  the  old  sea-going  problems, 

?nrettv  well  —  thanks  to  wise  Eng- 
ish  -hearted  Captain  Marry  at,  now 
gone  to  his  rest,  just  when  his  work 
was  done ;  and  we  must  turn  round 
and  face  a  few  land-going  problems 
not  quite  so  easy  of  solution.  So 
Claude  and  I  thought  as  we  leant 
over  the  sloop's  bows,  listening  nei- 
ther to  the  Ostend  story  forewards 
nor  to  the  forty  -  stanza  ballad  aft, 
which  the  old  steersman  was  moan- 
ing on,  careless  of  listeners,  to  keep 
himself  awake  at  the  helm.  Forty 
stanzas  or  so  we  did  count  from  cu- 
riosity. The  first  line  of  each  of 
which  ended  infallibly  with 

Says  the  commodo— ore. 
And  the  third  with 

Says  the  female  smuggler. 

And  then  gave  np  in  despair;  and 
watched  in  a  dreamy,  tired,  half-sad 
mood,  the  everlasting  sparkle  of  the 
water  as  our  bows  threw  it  gently 
off  in  sheets  of  flame  and  'tender 
carving  lines  of  creamy'  fire,  that 
ran  along  the  glassy  surface,  and 
seemed  to  awaken  the  sea  for  yards 
round  into  glittering  life,  as  count- 
less diamonds,  and  emeralds,  and 
topazes,  leaped  and  ran  and  dived 
round  us,  while  we  slipped  slowly 
by — and  then  a  speck  of  light  would 
show  far  off  in  the  blank  darkness, 
and  another,  and  another,  and  slide 
slowly  up  to  us— shoals  of  medusfe, 
every  one  of  them  a  heaving  globe 
of  flame — and  some  unseen  guillemot 
would  give  a  startled  squeak,  or  a 
shearwater  close  above  our  heads 
suddenly  stopped  the  yarn,  and 
raised  a  titter  among  the  men,  by 
announcing  in  most  articulate  Eng- 
lish his  intention  of  invading  the  do- 
mestic happiness  of  his  neighbour — 


and  then  a  fox's  bark  from  the 
cliffs  came  wild  and  shrill,  although 
so  faint  and  distant ;  or  the  lazy  caff 
gave  a  sad  uneasy  creak. — And  then 
a  soft  warm  air,  laden  with  heather 
honey,  and  fragrant  odours  of  sedge, 
and  birch,  and  oak,  came  sighing 
from  the  land. — And  all  around  us 
was  the  dense  blank  blackness  of  the 
night,  except  where  now  and  then 
some  lonely  gleam  through  the  sou- 
thern clouds  showed  the  huge  cliff 
tops  on  our  right. — It  was  all  most 
unearthly,  dream -like,  a  strange 
phantasmagoria,  like  some  scenes 
from  The  Ancient  Mariner —  all  the 
world  shut  out,  silent,  invisible,  and 
we  floating  along  there  alone,  like  a 
fairy  ship  creeping  through  Chaos 
and  the  unknown  Limbo.  Was  it 
an  evil  thought  that  rose  within  us 
as  we  said  to  Claude, — 

'Is  not  this  too  like  life?  Our 
only  light  the  sparkles  that  rise  up 
round  us  at  every  step,  and  die  be- 
hind us;  and  all  around,  and  all 
before,  the  great  black  unfathom- 
able eternities  ?  A  few  souls  brought 
together  as  it  were  by  chance,  for  a 
short  friendship  and  mutual  depend- 
ance  in  this  little  ship  of  earth,  so 
soon  to  land  her  passengers  and 
break  up  the  company  for  ever  ?' 

He  laughed. 

1  There  is  a  devil's  meaning  to 
everything  in  nature,  and  a  God's 
meaning,  too.  Your  friends,  the 
zoologists,  have  surely  taught  you 
better  than  that.  As  I  read  Nature's 
parable  to-night,  I  find  nothing  in  it 
but  hope.  What  if  there  be  dark- 
ness, the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow. 
What  if  there  seem  a  chaos,  the  great 
organic  world  is  still  living,  and 
growing,  and  feeding,  unseen  by  us, 
all  the  black  night  through;  and 
every  phosphoric  atom  there  below 
is  a  sign  that  even  in  the  darkest 
night  there  is  still  the  power  of 
light,  ready  to  flash  out,  wherever 
and  however  it  is  stirred.  Does  the 
age  seem  to  you  dark?  Do  you, 
too,  feel  as  I  do  at  times,  the  awful 
sadness  of  that  text, — '  The  time 
shall  come  when  ye  shall  desire  to 
see  one  of  the  days  of  the  Lord 
and  shall  not  see  it?'  Then  re- 
member that 

The  night  is  never  so  long 

But  at  last  it  ringeth  for  matin  song. 
And  even  as  it  is  around  us  here, 
so  it  is  in  the  world  of  men ;  the 
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night  is  peopled  not  merely  with 
phantoms,  and  wizards,  and  spirits 
of  evil,  but  under  its  shadow  all 
opinions,  systems,  social  energies,  are 
taking  rest,  and  growing,  and  feed- 
ing, unknown  to  themselves,  that 
they  may  awake  into  a  new  life,  and 
intermarry,  and  beget  children  no- 
bler than  themselves,  when  '  the 
day-spring  from  on  high  comes 
down.  Even  now,  see !  the  dawn  is 
gilding  the  highest  souls,  as  it  is 
those  Exmoor  peaks  afar;  and  we 
are  in  the  night,  only  because  we 
crawl  below.  What  if  we  be  uncon- 
scious of  all  the  living  energies 
which  are  fermenting  round  us  now  ? 


Have  yon  not  shown  me  in  this  last 
week  every  moorland  pool,  everr 
drop  of  the  summer  sea,  alive  with 
beautiful  organizations,  multiplying 
as  fast  as  the  thoughts  of  man  ?  mm 
not  every  leaf  breathing  still  ?  every 
sap  vein  drinking  still,  though  we 
may  not  see  them  ?  4  Even  so  is  the 
kingdom  of  God,  like  seed  sown  om 
the  ground,  and  men  rise,  and  lie 
down  and  sleep,  and  it  groweth  up 
they  know  not  how.'  Most  I  Quote 
your  own  verses  against  you  ?  Must 
I  appeal  from  Philip  drunk  to  Phi- 
lip sober  P  Listen  to  what  you  said 
to  me  only  last  week,  and  be 
ashamed  of  yourself : — 


The  day  of  the  Lord  is  at  hand,  at  hand ! 

Its  storms  roll  up  the  sky  ; 
A  nation  sleeps  starving  on  heaps  of  gold ; 
All  dreamers  toss  and  sigh ; 
The  night  is  darkest  before  the  dawn — 
When  the  pain  is  sorest,  the  child  is  born— 
And  the  day  of  the  Lord  at  hand. 

Gather  you,  gather  you,  angels  of  God9 

Freedom,  and  mercy,  and  truth. 
Come  !  for  the  earth  is  grown  coward  and  old, 
Come  down  and  renew  us  her  youth ! 
Wisdom,  self-sacrifice,  daring  and  love, 
Haste  to  the  battle-field,  stoop  from  above, 
To  the  day  of  the  Lord  at  hand. 

Gather  you,  gather  you,  hounds  of  belly 

Famine,  and  plague,  and  war. 
Idleness,  bigotry,  cant,  and  misrule, 
Gather,  and  fall  in  the  snare ! 
Hirelings  and  mammonites,  pedants  and  knaves. 
Crawl  to  the  battle-field,  sneak  to  your  graves, 
In  the  day  of  the  Lord  at  hand. 

Who  would  sit  down  and  sigh  for  a  lost  age  of  gold, 

While  the  Lord  of  all  ages  is  here  ? 
True  hearts  will  leap  up  at  the  trumpet  of  God, 
And  those  who  can  suffer,  can  dare. 
Each  old  age  of  gold  was  an  iron  age  too, 
And  the  meekest  of  saints  may  find  stern  work  to  do, 
In  the  day  of  the  Lord  at  hand.' 


He  ceased,  and  we  both  fell  into  a 
reverie.  The  yarn  and  the  ballad 
were  finished,  and  not  a  sound  broke 
the  silence,  except  the  screaming  of 
the  sea  fowl,  which  led  my  thoughts 
wandering  back  to  nights  long  past, 
when  we  dragged  the  seine  up  to 
our  chins  in  water  through  the  snort 
midsummer  night,  and  scrambled 
and  rolled  over  on  the  beach  in 
boyish  glee,  after  the  skate  and  mul- 
let, with  those  now  gone ;  and  as  I 
thought  and  thought,  old  voices 
seemed  to  call  to  me,  old  faces 
looked  at  me,  of  playmates,  and  those 
nearer  than  playmates,  now  sleeping 


in  the  deep  deep  sea,  amid  far  coral 
islands;  and  old  figures  seemed  to 
glide  out  of  the  mysterious  dark 
along  the  still  sea  floor,  as  if  the 
ocean  were  indeed  giving  up  her 
dead.  I  shook  myself,  turned  away, 
and  tried  to  persuade  myself  that  I 
was  dreaming.  Perhaps  I  had  been, 
doing  so.  At  least,  I  remember  very 
little  more,  till  I  was  roused  by  the 
rattling  of  the  chain-cable  through 
the  hawse-hole,  opposite  the  pier- 
head. 

And  now,  gentle  readers,  fare- 
well; and  farewell,  Clovellv,  and 
all  the  loving  hearts  it  holds;  and 
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farewell,  too,  the  soft  still  rammer 
weather.  Claude  and  I  are  taking 
our  last  walk  together  along  the 
deer-park  cliffs.  Lundy  is  shrouded 
in  the  great  grey  fan  of  dappled 
haae  which  streams  up  from  the 
'westward,  dimming  the  sickly  sun. 
*  There  is  not  a  breath  the  blue 
wave  to  curl/  Yet,  lo!  round 
'  Chapman's  Head*  creeps  a  huge 
bank  of  polished  swell,  and  bursts 
in  thunder  on  the  cliffs. — Another 
follows,  and  another. — The  Atlantic 
gales  are  sending  in  their  avant- 
cauriers  of  ground-swell — six  hours 
more,  and  the  storm  which  has  been 
sweeping  over  'the  still -vexed  Ber- 
modthes,'  and  bending  the  tall  palms 
on  West  Indian  isles,  will  be  roar- 
ing through  the  oak-woods  of  Devon. 
The  old  black  buck  is  calling  his 
does  with  ominous  croaking*,  and 
leading  the  way  slowly  into  the 
deepest  coverts  of  the  glens.    The 


stormy  petrels,  driven  in  from  the 
Atlantic,  are  skimming  like  great 
black  swallows  over  the  bay  beneath 
us.  Long  strings  of  sea-fowl  are 
flagging  on  steadily  at  railroad  pace, 
towards  the  sands  and  salt-marshes 
of  Braunton.  The  herring  -  boats 
are  hastily  hauling  their  nets — you 
may  see  the  fish  sparkling  like  flakes 
of  silver  as  they  come  up  over  the 
gunwale ;  all  craft,  large  and  small, 
are  making  for  the  shelter  of  the 
pier.  Claude  starts  this  afternoon 
to  sit  for  six  months  in  Babylonic 
smoke,  working  up  his  sketches  into 
certain  unspeakable  pictures,  with 
which  the  world  will  be  astonished, 
or  otherwise,  at  the  next  Royal 
Academy  Exhibition ;  while  I,  for 
whom  another  fortnight  of  pure 
western  air  remains,  am  off  to  well- 
known  streams,  to  be  in  time  for 
the  autumn  floods,  and  the  shoals  of 
fresh -run  salmon-trout. 


THE  DOM  OF  DANTZIC. 

rOUNDBD  ON  FACT. 


Part  II.    Chap.  IV. 


IT  was  late  in  the  evening  of  the 
same  day.  Marguerite  and  Du- 
miger  were  sitting  by  the  fire  to- 
gether. The  fire  burnt  so  brightly 
that  it  was  not  necessary  to  light  the 
candles.  'Marguerite,  with  her  eyes 
closed  and  half  reposing  in  Dumiger's 
arms,  was  enjoying  all  the  happiness 
which  the  sense  of  returning  affection 
gives.  The  night  was  somewhat 
changed,  since  they  first  sat  there. 
The  rain  beat  against  the  casement, 
and  the  wind  whistled  down  the 
chimney.  The  more  it  rained  and 
blew,  the  closer  crept  Marguerite  to 
Dumiger's  side.  It  was  a  picture  of 
comfort;  of  that  comfort  which, 
alas  I  is  so  easily  destroyed  by  the 
breath  of  tyranny.  It  was  a  type  of 
the  many  hearths  which  are  covered 
with  ruins  when  the  trumpet  sounds 
through  the  city  and  the  tocsin  rings 
to  arms;  when  war  or  rebellion 
sweeps  like  a  pestilence,  not  alone 
over  the  ruins  of  palaces  and  of 
senate-houses,  but  over  the  abodes  of 
the  humble,  where  every  room  can 
tell  a  tale  of  affection  and  toiL 
There  was  a  knock  at  Dumiger's 


door,  which  made  Marguerite  start 
and  called  all  the  colour  into  her 
cheeks. 

There  was  something  ominous  in 
the  knock.  It  was  a  short,  quick, 
clear,  and  decisive  knock.  It  was  the 
knock  of  a  man  in  authority ;  of  one 
who  felt  that,  although  standing  on 
the  outside  of  the  door,  he  had  a 
right  to  be  within.  Marguerite  and 
Dumiger  both  looked  at  the  fire,  as 
though  they  could  read  in  its  con- 
fused shapes  the  reason  of  this  in- 
terruption ;  but  the  result  could  not 
have  been  very  satisfactory,  for  nei- 
ther spoke,  while  reluctantly  Du- 
miger rose  to  open  the  door,  and 
Marguerite  followed  his  movements 
with  intense  anxiety. 

The  truth  is,  that  people'  are  never 
thoroughly  comfortable  and  happy 
without  a  sense  of  the  uncertainty  of 
human  happiness  stealing  over  them. 
We  speak  of  those  whose  lives  are 
not  a  succession  of  parties  of  pleasure, 
of  soft  dreams  and  golden  fulfil- 
ments :  to  such  favoured  ones  all  sense 
of  happiness  is  deadened  by  satiety ; 
but  they  who   toil    through  long, 
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long  days,  and  are  blest  with  a  few 
moments  of  repose,  value  them  so 
highly  that  they  scarcely  believe 
such  happiness  can  last. 

Dumiger  opened  the  door,  and 
uttered  a  faint  cry.  Marguerite  was 
in  a  moment  by  his  side. 

He  had,  indeed,  some  cause  for 
alarm.  An  officer  of  the  Grande 
Cour  de  Justice  stood  there.  There 
was  no  mistaking  his  character,  for 
the  uniform  of  the  myrmidons  of 
that  court  was  too  well  known  to  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Dantzic,  and  more 
especially  to  the  poorer  classes,  who 
gazed  on  them  with  awe,  for  they 
were  in  general  stern,  hard-featured, 
and  hard-hearted  men,  who  did  their 
duty  without  gentleness,  and  rarely 
deserted  a  man  when  once  they  had 
him  in  their  clutches.  Dumiger 
had  made  acquaintance  with  them 
of  old  on  one  or  two  occasions,  and 
the  recollection  was  anything  but 
agreeable. 

The  man  entered  the  room  very 
quickly,  took  his  seat  in  Dumiger  s 
chair,  and  drew  his  missive  from  his 
pocket.  It  was  Dumiger's  bill  to 
Hoffman  for  a  very  large  sum,  which 
had  been  purchased  by  the  Count.      • 

4  What  is  this  ?'  gasped  forth  Du- 
miger ;  for,  at  the  moment,  the  debt 
had  entirely  escaped  his  recollection. 
*Ach  Gott!'  exclaimed  Dumiger; 
4  is  it  possible  ?'  but  observing  Mar- 
guerite standing  by  pale,  tearful,  and 
trembling,  he  restrained  his  im- 
petuosity. 

Dumiger  rose  and  went  to  a  drawer. 
He  counted  over,  with  the  eager- 
ness of  a  miser,  all  the  dollars  which 
were  kept  there,— the  few  which  had 
remained  after  the  expenses  of  the 
last  fortnight.  .  For  some  time  past 
he  had  devoted  all  his  energies  so 
entirely  to  the'  construction  of  the 
clock,  that  the  smaller  receipts  of  his 
craft  had  been  despised. 

A  cold  perspiration  stood  on  his 
forehead  as  he  gazed  upon  his  small 
store.  He  knew  too  well  that  by  the 
laws  of  Dantzic  the  debtor  was  either 
dragged  to  the  common  prison  or  all 
his  goods  were  seized.  Either  alter- 
native was  terrible.  He  looked 
round  the  room.  On  one  side  stood 
the  clock,  the  child  of  his  mind  and 
industry;  on  the  other  was  Mar- 
guerite, beautiful  in  her  grief. 

The  man  had  lit  a  pipe  and  was 
carelessly  smoking. 


4  Come,*  said  the  officer  at  last,  as 
shaking  out  the  ashes  of  his  pipe  and 
drawing  himself  to  his  full  stature  so 
as  to  give  weight  to  his  authority, — 
4  come,  we  have  no  time  to  lose,  Heir 
Dumiger,  The  money  or  the  fur- 
niture, or  to  prison.  Consult  the 
pretty  jungfrau  there ;  but  you  must 
come  to  a  conclusion  directly,  for 
time  presses  and  I  have  several  other 
little  bits  of  business  to  perform  to- 
night: so  I  will  light  another  pipe 
while  you  make  up  your  minds.* 

It  was  no  easy  matter  for  Mar- 
guerite to  bring  her  mind  to  a  de- 
cision. She  thought  on  the  one  hand 
of  the  lonely  nights  she  might  have 
to  pass;  on  the  other,  of  the  irrepa- 
rable loss  the  clock  would  be  to  Du- 
miger. Dumiger  clasped  her  hands 
in  his  own,  and  as  his  lips  clun£  to 
hers  he  exclaimed, 4  Perish  all  things 
but  love.1  He  rose ;  he  was  on  the 
point  of  desiring  the  man  to  take  away 
the  clock  in  payment  of  the  debt,  in 
.the  hope  that  he  might  redeem  it  on 
the  morrow,  when  the  sudden  thought 
struck  him  that  the  Count  was  the ' 
instigator  of  this  act.  He  caught 
hold  of  the  man  by  one  arm,  which 
was  hanging  listlessly  over  the  back 
of  the  chair,  and  exclaimed, — 

*  Tell  me  who  sent  you  on  this 
mission.' 

The  man  only  looked  round  with 
an  expression  of  astonishment  at  his 
presumption,  and,  without  deigning 
any  reply,  he  resumed  his  pipe. 

4  Was  it  the  Grand  Master  ?'  asked 
Dumiger. 

4  Obey  my  orders  and  ask  no  ques- 
tions,' said  the  man.  4  You  had  better 
follow  my  example.  I  have  told  you 
already  that  there  is  no  time  to  spare. 
Tell  me  what  course  you  intend  to 
take.  Give  up  some  articles  in  this 
room, — there  is  that  clock,  which 
will  do  more  than  pay  the  bill— or 
follow  me  immediately.  There  is  no 
other  alternative.' 

The  whole  conversation  with  the 
Grand  Master  occurred  to  Dumiger. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the 
clock  would  go  into  his  possession ; 
that  it  was  a  deep-laid  scheme  to 
spoil  him  of  the  result  of  all  his 
labour.  Better,  far  better  that  Mar- 
guerite should  bear  the  pain  of  sepa- 
ration, than  that  the  clock  should 
be  endangered,  and  by  such  a  man. 

4  Marguerite,'  said  Dumiger,  in  a 
low  voice,  after  a  long  pause,  4  it  is 
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fixed.  We  must  part  for  a  short 
time.  I  will  write  from  my  prison 
to  some  of  my  friends ;  they  will  not 
desert  me  in  this  necessity.  A  few 
short  hours,  and  I  shall  return  to 
you,  my  own  Marguerite.' 

But  'Marguerite  had  fainted,  and 
the  lips  which  touched  his  cheek 
were  cold  and  pale. 

Slowly  she  opened  those  large  hlue 
eves,  and,  although  her  lips  faltered, 
the  look  and  the  voice  were  both 
earnest  as  she  bade  him  go. 

'Yes.  Dumiger,.  you  are  right, 
ambition  such  as  yours  is  a  less  selfish 
passion  than  love  like  mine.  Leave 
me  for  a  time.  I  know  the  interval 
will  be  short.  It  is  another  step  to- 
wards the  greatness  to  which  you  are 
•  aspiring.1 

The  man  looked  at  them  with  a 
vague  and  vacant  look.  He  had 
been  witness  to  this  description  of 
scene  so  frequently  that  he  began  to 
believe  it  to  be  a  part  of  the  debtor's 
craft.  As  some  people  can  regard 
the  most  beautiful  varying  tints  of 
"heaven,  the  lights  and  shadows  which 
flit  across  the  face  of  Nature,  and  see 
nothing  more  in  them  than  a  part  of 
that  vast  and  complicated  machinery 
that  governs  the  world;  so  he,  in 
these  lights  and  shadows  of  life,  only 
beheld  the  natural  workings  of  the 
human  mind. 

With  a  pale  cheek  but  a  firm  step 
Dumiger  departed.  The  last  sound 
that  fell  upon  his  ear  as  he  left  his 
door  was  the  blessing  murmured  by 
his  bride.  Again  he  felt  disposed  to 
turn  back  and  sacrifice  all  for  his 
affection;  but  already  one  of  the 
city  guard  stood  behind  him,  and  the 
rattle  of  arms  on  the  pavement  told 
him  that  his  arrest  nad  not  been 
lightly  planned  or  carelessly  con- 
ducted. 

The  castle  towards  which  Dumiger 
and-  his  guards  directed  their  sjeps 
was  the  Grimshaus,  formerly  a  citadel 
and  an  important  point  of  defence  for 
the  town  of  Dantzic,  though  now  con- 
verted into  a  prison  for  political 
offenders  and  debtors.  The  reader 
may  be  aware  that  the  laws  against 
debtors  in  the  great  free  commercial 
cities  were  intolerably  severe.  Some 
men  were  permitted  to  groan  away 
their  whole  lives  in  hopeless  misery. 
The  creditor  was  in  general  without 
pity,  and  the  debtor  unpitied.  He 
was  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the 


gaoler,  who  had  it  in  his  power  to  load 
him  with  chains,  and  even  on  the 
slightest  pretext  of  insubordination 
to  execute  summary  justice  upon 
him.  These  laws,  however,  had  Is 
yet  little  affected  Dumiger ;  though 
threatened  with  arrest  on  one  or  two 
previous  occasions,  his  difficulties  had 
always  been  arranged.  But  the  pre- 
sent debt  was  more  serious  than  any 
which  had  as  yet  been  pressed  for, 
and  he  could  not  but  feel  that  friends 
might  be  less  willing  to  become 
surety. 

They  arrived  at  the  square  in 
which  the  Grimshaus  was  situated. 
It  was  a  wild,  unhealthy,  stern,  fan- 
tastic pile,  which  stood,  in  point  of 
fact,  upon  an  island,  for  a  wide,  wet 
ditch,  surrounded  it,  except  where  a 
drawbridge  connected  it  with  the 
square;  the  towers  and  ramparts 
had  in  some  places  mouldered  away, 
and  huge  bars  of  iron  were  introduced 
in  different  parts  of  the  wall  to  give 
strength  to  the  building,  by  binding 
the  yawning  mason- work  together. 

The  square  was  deserted ;  the  cry 
of  the  sentinel  at  the  most  distant  of 
the  landward  posts  sounded  ominous, 
like  that  of  a  lost  bird  at  night. 
Although  the  moon  shone  brightly, 
it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  the  whole 
outline  of  the  building  on  account  of 
the  pestiferous  vapours  which  rose 
from  the  moat,  and  hung  like  a 
pall  over  the  recently  flooded  plain. 
Through  these  mists  the  city  chimes 
sounded  muffled  and  melancholy. 
It  was  solitude  —  of  all  solitude 
the  most  fearful  —  a  prison  soli- 
tude in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  great 
town.  The  very  escort  appeared 
to  feel  the  influence  of  their  melan- 
choly and  lonely  scene,  for  the  jests 
stopped  as  the  foot  of  the  vanguard 
clanged  on  the  drawbridge.  This 
was  merely  the  effect  of  discipline ; 
but  to  Dumiger  it  appeared  a  part  of 
the' drama,  and  it  added  to  his  sense 
of  fear. 

They  were  detained  some  time 
upon  the  drawbridge  while  the  ser- 
geant was  holding  a  conversation 
with  the  officer  of  the  watch. 

'  By  the  Holy  Mary  P  exclaimed  the 
functionary  who  had  arrested  Dumi- 
ger, *  there  must  be  something  more 
than  a  mere  debt  in  all  this.  I  never 
saw  such  a  fuss  made  about  the  receipt 
of  the  body  of  a  debtor  in  all  my  lite. 
And  then,  it  was  rather  strange  my 
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being  ordered  to  take  a  file  of  my 
guard  instead  of  honest  Jean,  who 
would  have  held  him  just  as  firm  in 
his  grasp,  and  not  kept  my  poor 
Allows  shivering  out  all  night  in  this 
unhealthy  atmosphere.  No,  no, 
there  is  something  more  than  a  debt 
due :  it  is  a  case  of  political  crime. 
Is  it  not  so,  my  lad  V  he  exclaimed, 
giving  Dumiger  a  thump  on  his  back 
which  made  the  chain  bridge  rattle. 

4 Is  it  not  what?*  said  Dumiger, 
who  was  quite  taken  by  surprise ;  he 
had  been  gazing  on  the  water,  and 
the  purest  drop  in  it  were  the  two 
tears  which  had  fallen  from  his  eyes. 
4 1  have  heard  nothing,1  he  replied. 
4  What  does  all  this  mean,  and  why 
am  I  kept  here  ?* 

4  Ah,  that's  just  what  I  wish  to 
know !'  answered  the  man,  '  and  no 
one  can  tell  us  better  than  yourself. 
It  is  not  merely  for  a  case  of  debt  that 
I  was  sent  to  your  house  to-night. 
No,  no,  I  am  wiser  than  that.  Come 
now,  tell  us  the  real  truth.  What 
conspiracy  have  you  entered  into, 
what  political  offence  have  you  com- 
mitted, to  entitle  you  to  be  escorted 
with  such  honour,  and  be  made  the 
subject  of  so  many  forms  ?  There  is 
no  use  denying  it,*  he  continued,  for 
Dumiger1  s  astonished  countenance  was 
quite  a  sufficient  protestation  against 
any  such  inference.  'Look  here; 
the  lieutenant  of  the  tower  has  been 
called  up,  and  the  guard  is  rein- 
forced.' 

It  was  quite  tnie.  Had  Dumiger 
been  a  state  prisoner  of  the  highest 
rank,  he  could  not  have  been  received 
with  more  ceremony.  The  guard 
turned  out,  and  the  rattle  of  the 
muskets  was  heard  as  the  massive 
gates  rolled  ponderously  upon  their 
axes.  The  one  light  in  the  entrance 
gave  an  awful  but  not  unpicturesque 
appearance  to  the  scene,  for  it  was 
reflected  on  the  glittering  steel.  It 
cast  its  wild  gleams  on  the  bronzed 
cheeks  of  the  guards,  while  the  length 
and  height  of  the  hall  were  lost  in 
the  gloom. 

'Forward!'  was  the  word,  and 
tramp,  tramp,  tramp,  mingled  with 
the  rattle  of  the  chains  of  the  bridge. 
Dumiger  was  now  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  guard. 

The  soldiers  presented  arms  to 
the  burghers :  the  burghers  carried 
theirs  as  they  passed.  The  single 
drum  beat,  and   its  echo  vibrated 


through  the  building.  The  gates 
closed  behind  them — bolt  after  bolt 
was  drawn,  and  Dumiger  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  world. 

His  heart  sank  within  him,  and 
well  it  might ;  for  as  the  moon  shone 
into  the  courtyard  beyond  the  hall 
where  he  was  standing,  he  could  see 
that  the  windows  which  looked  into 
it  were  all  trebly  barred.  Besides, 
the  building  looked  throughout  so 
damp  and  wretched ;  and  there  was 
an  entire  absence  of  care  for  the 
comfort  of  its  inmates,  which  chilled 
his  blood. 

The  lieutenant  of  the  tower,  after 
the  conference  with  Dumiger's  offi- 
cer had  lasted  some  time,  approached 
him.  He  took  him  gently  by  the 
arm,  and  brought  him  to  the  broken, 
rotten,  creaking  stairs,  which  led  to 
the  upper  rooms,  or  rather  cells, 
from  which  they  were  separated  by 
two  large,  massive  iron  doors. 

The  lieutenant  himself  opened 
the  locks,  while  two  soldiers,  stand- 
ing on  either  side  with  flambeaux, 
gave  Dumiger  a  full  view  of  the 
desolate  stair  which  he  had  to  ascend. 
The  passage  to  which  it  led  bad 
been  taken  out  of  the  thickness  of 
the  walls,  so  massive  were  they. 
They  passed  through  a  large  hall 
where  a  huge  fire  was  blazing, 
about  which  some  soldiers  slept  with 
their  cloaks  drawn  tightly  round 
them  to  ward  off  the  draughts  which 
came  in  strong  gusts  beneath  the 
doors,  and  even  through  the  shut- 
ters :  one  or  two  with  handkerchiefs 
tied  round  their  head?,  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  nightcaps,  were  sitting  by 
the  fire  smoking ;  they  took  the 
pipes  from  their  lips  to  salute  the 
lieutenant  as  he  passed,  but  beyond 
this  notice  paid  no  attention  to  the 
object  of  his  visit — it  was  evidently 
an  event  of  no  uncommon  occur- 
rence. More  passages,  more  bars, 
more  doors  battered  by  age  and 
mended  by  slabs  of  iron,  and  at  last 
Dumiger  arrived  at  the  room,  or 
rather  the  cell,  which  had  been  pre- 
pared for  him.  The  preparations  it 
must,  however,  be  admitted,  were  of 
the  very  simplest  character.  A  pal- 
liasse thrown  down  in  the  corner,  a 
rickety  chair,  and  the  strangest  apo- 
logy for  a  table,  were  the  whole  fur- 
niture of  the  place.  Without  one 
word  of  explanation  the  lieutenant 
motioned  him  into  his  new  abode. 
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In  vain  Dumiger  stormed  and  raved, 
and  desired  to  know  whether  this  was 
the  way  in  which  free  citizens  were 
treated  in  the  free  city  of  Dantzic 
The  lieutenant  only  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  gave  orders  to  the  sol- 
diers to  withdraw,  and  Dumiger  was 
left  to  his  melancholy  meditations. 

A  heavy  weight,  such  as  mag- 
netic influence  affects  the  brain  with, 
oppressed  his  forehead;  he  threw 
himself  on  the  palliasse,  and  endea- 
voured to  recall  the  events  of  the 
last  few  hours:  hut  so  rapid  and 
intense  had  they  been,  that  they  al- 
ready seemed  to  be  numbered  amongst 
the  visions  of  the  past.  When  the 
heart  is  oppressed  with  suffering, 
and  above  all,  with  the  most  painful 
of  all  suffering,  anxiety,  solitude 
and  sleep  are  the  onl  v  consolations : 
but  then  the  sleep  is  not  a  light, 
happy,  joyous  slumber,  from  which 
we  awake  refreshed  and  strength- 
ened; it  is  a  leaden,  sullen,  sodden 
trance,  from  which  we  awake  with 
the  sensation  that  the  whole  weight 
of  the  atmosphere  has  been  concen- 
trated on  our  .brows.  This  was  the 
case  with  Dumiger;  the  flickering, 
dreary  light  of  the  lamp  kept  wav- 
ing before  his  eyes  as  he  lay  there : 
he  felt  like  a  man  whose  limbs  have 
been  paralyzed  by  some  grievous 
accident.  At  last  he  breathed  hea- 
vily, and  the  load  of  oppression  fell 
from  his  eyelids.  Such  was  the 
sleep  we  have  described. 

When  he  awoke  in  the  morning 
the  light  had  gone  out ;  but  a  few 
pale,  melancholy  gleams  of  morning 
pierced  the  prison  bars,  which  were 
so  far  above  him  that  it  was  not 
possible  for  him  to  reach  them.  He 
strove  to  remember  where  he  was ;  his 
eyes  fell  on  grotesquely  painted  figures 
which  covered  the  walls,  and  which 
had  escaped  his  observation  on  the 
preceding  night.  These  were  the 
handicraft  of  some  man,  who  had 
evidently  endeavoured  to  wile  away 
his  time  in  prison  by  caricaturing 
his  persecutors;  and  certainly  he 
had  succeeded  in  the  attempt.  No- 
thing more  absurd  than  some  of 
these  pictures  could  be  imagined; 
every  possible  deformity  was  ascribed 
to  tne  originals,  and  the  sketches 
were  surrounded  by  pasquinades 
and  quaint  devices.  Here  and  there 
might  be  found  expressions  of  deeper 
and   more   fearful   import,    if   in- 


deed anything  could  be  more  fear- 
ful than  the  contrast  between  the 
ridiculous  and  such  a  dungeon.  *  Nan 
omnis  mvriarj  wrote  one  man  in  a 
yellow  liquid,  which  too  evidently 
was  discoloured  blood.  ^Jtuttum  et 
tenacem  recti  virumj  scrawled  an- 
other, immediately  followed  by  a 
portrait  of  the  '  mdtus  instantis 
tyranni?  who  had,  if  we  may  judge 
by  the  chain  suspended  from  his  neck, 
once  been  a  famous  grand  master. 
On  one  part  of  the  wall  might  be 
deciphered  a  whole  romance  scrawled 
with  an  old  nail,  in  which  the  pri- 
soner had  arrived  at  such  excellence, 
that  the  letters  were  like  the  most 
admirable  type.  It  was  a  long,  and 
doubtless  melancholy  tale ;  so  much 
so,  that  the  kind  guardians  of  the 
place  had  scratched  it  with  their 
knives  to  prevent  its  being  easily 
deciphered.  In  fact,  that  little  cell 
had  evidently  contained  an  Iliad  of 
romances;  and  if  the  walls  could 
have  spoken,  or  even  the  scrawls 
been  deciphered,  some  strange  tales, 
and  perhaps  many  mysterious  events, 
would  have  come  to  light.  Dumiger 
gazed  on  these  sad  records  of  prior 
existences  with  a  melancholy  interest ; 
in  vain  he  endeavoured  to  explain  to 
himself  the  cause  of  his  being  treated 
with  such  unparalleled  severity ;  he 
could  not  recall  any  crime  such  as 
might  excuse  his  incarceration  in 
such  an  abominable  place.  He  buried 
his  face  in  his  hands.  He  thought 
of  Marguerite  and  the  clock,  and 
then,  happily  for  him,  he  wept,  as 
the  young  alone  can  weep  when 
they  are  in  sorrow,  and  when  their 
sorrow  is  unselfish. 

He  was  roused  by  an  unbolting 
of  bars,  the  turning  of  huge,  un- 
wieldy keys,  and  the  lieutenant  of 
the  castle  stood  before  him. 

Dumiger  was  in  that  state  of  mind 
when  whatever  of  pride  belongs  to 
the  consciousness  of  innocence  loses 
its  strength.  Though  there  was 
little  to  invite  confidence  in  the  out- 
ward demeanour  of  the  functionary, 
he  ran  towards  him,  seized  him  by 
both  hands,  and  exclaimed,  'Have 
pity  upon  me,  sir;  tell  me  why  I 
am  here.1 

4  Pooh,  pooh,*  replied  the  bronzed 
old  Cerberus ;  '  be  a  man.* 

'Be  a  man!*  shrieked  Dumiger. 
'lama  man ;  and  it  is  because  I 
am  a  man,  a  free  man  of  Dantzic, 
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that  I  appeal  against  this  monstrous 
treatment.  Be  a  man!  why,  I  ap- 
peal to  you,  sir,  to  be  a  man,  and  to 
give  up  that  situation,  if  it  can  only 
be  retained  by  cruelty  to  others.  I 
say  again,  be  you  a  man,  and  cease 
to  torture  me.' 

The  lieutenant  continued  looking 
at  him  with  the  most  perfect  indif- 
ference; he  whistled  a  tune;  took 
the  only  two  turns  in  the  cell  which 
its  extent  permitted ;  and  then,  as  if  a 
sudden  recollection  had  struck  him, 
put  two  letters  into  Dumiger's  hands. 

4  Come,  you  are  not  very  ill  treated, 
young  man, when  you  are  allowed  to 
read.' 

Dumiger  felt  a  glow  of  delight 
thrill  through  his  frame.  Every- 
thing is  by  comparison,  and  after 
the  pain  he  had  endured,  the  sight 
of  two  letters,  the  one  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Marguerite,  the  other  of 
Carl,  made  his  heart  leap  with  joy. 
They  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  gua- 
rantees of  immediate  safety. 

The  lieutenant  still  remained  near 
him.  Dumiger  would  not  open  the 
letters  in  his  presence.  At  last  the 
officer,  after  some  minutes'  delay, 
and  having  sung  sundry  snatches  of 
martial  airs,  gave  Dumiger  a  con- 
temptuous, indignant  glance,  and 
stalked  out  of  the  cell,  taking  care 
to  rattle  the  bolts  and  bars  as  a 
punishment  to  Dumiger  for  not  gra- 
tifying his  curiosity.  Poor  devil,  it 
was  his  only  amusement  to  pry  into 
the  prisoners1  secrets. 

1  How  is  the  lad  ?'  asked  the  se- 
cond in  command  when  his  com- 
mander appeared. 

'  Better  than  he  will  be  when  he 
knows  the  charges  for  which  he  is 
shut  up.  At  present  he  is  under 
the  impression  it  is  only  for  debt ; 
but  when  he  learns  it  is  for  treason, 
he  will  whimper  and  whine  even 
more  than  he  has  been  doing.' 

4  What,  so  young  and  a  traitor !' 
exclaimed  the  subaltern,  who  was 
evidently  the  kinder  spirit  of  the 
two.    '  It  is  almost  incredible.' 

4  It  may  be,'  continued  the  lieu- 
tenant. 'I  have  directions  from 
the  Grand  Master  and  Council  to 
keep  a  strict  watch  over  him.  They 
gay  that  he  is  a  most  dangerous  cha- 
racter :  but  I  never  trouble  myself 
much  about  these  kind  of  fellows — 
I  do  my  duty  quietly.  Mean- 
while,  I   have   given   him   letters 


which  won't  add  to  his  happiness 
much  when  he  reads  them,  if  I 
am  to  believe  what  the  inspector  told 
me,  who  of  course  read  them  and 
sealed  them  again.' 

Tbe  moment  the  lieutenant  had 
left  the  cell,  Dumiger  eagerly  tore 
open  Marguerite's  letter,  without  re- 
marking that  it  had  been  opened  ere 
it  reached  him.  He  read  it  through 
with  that  rapidity  of  glance  and 
mental  discernment  which  fear  and 
love  combined  can  alone  give;  it 
was  with  a  groan  of  horror  that 
he  allowed  the  letter  to  drop  from 
his  hands,  for  the  full  extent  of  the 
difficulties  of  his  situation  now  broke 
upon  him.  She  told  him  that  the 
same  evening,  the  moment  his  arrest 
was  known  in  the  neighbourhood, 
bills  had  poured  in  from  all  quarters ; 
that  she  had  seen  his  friends  Carl 
and  Krantz,  who  called  early  on 
that  morning,  and  who  found  it 
impossible  to  obtain  one-tenth  of 
the  sum  now  required  for  his  release : 
all  they  could  do,  therefore,  was  to 
take  charge  of  the  wonderful  model 
and  carry  to  the  Court  House,  where 
it  would  have  to  remain  until  the  t 
decision  of  the  council  should  be  pro* 
claimed.  The  second  letter,  which  was 
from  Carl,  was  still  more  appalling, 
for  he  told  Dumiger  how  essential 
it  was  for  him  to  make  any  sacrifice 
in  order  to  put  the  whole  machinery 
in  order,  so  that  his  work  might  ap- 
pear to  the  judges  in  the  most  fa- 
vourable point  of  view.  He  under- 
took, however,  to  engage  the  best 
mechanist  in  Dantzic,  in  the  event 
of  Dumiger  not  being  able  to  obtain 
his  release  before  the  appointed  day. 

What  was  to  be  done?  Dumiger 
felt  himself  driven  almost  to  frenzy. 
He  thought  of  Marguerite,  of  his 
clock,  of  bis  friends ;  he  then  began 
to  think  that  he  had  acted  very 
foolishly  in  refusing  the  offer  of  the 
Grand  Master,  who,  he  felt  assured, 
although  the  lieutenant  would  not 
admit  it  to  him,  was  the  cause  of 
all  his  misery.  The  more  he  reflected 
on  the  past,  the  more  desperate  he 
became ;  he  rolled  on  the  ground  in 
agony ;  the  whole  day  passed  in  ef- 
forts to  reach  the  window,  whence 
at  least  he  might  perceive  the 
situation  of  his  house,  or  to  shake 
the  bars  of  the  strongly  ironed 
door:  toward  evening  a  soldier 
brought  him  some  refreshment,  bat 
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preserved  an  obstinate  silence.  Du- 
miger  allowed  the  refreshment  to 
remain  untasted  on  the  ground ;  he 
could  not  touch  it.  The  evening 
crew  on  apace,  the  merry  chimes 
from  the  Dom  of  the  city  came 
across  the  water;  it  struck  him 
that  they  had  never  chimed  so  mu- 
sically before,  or  with  so  much 
meaning.  Another  long,  long  night 
of  agony  was  to  be  passed,  and 
where  and  how  was  suspense  to  end  ? 

Time  swept  on,  but  this  night 
they  brought  him  no  lamp,  so  that 
he  had  no  means  of  measuring  its 
progress ;  he  could  only  judge  how 
heavily  the  hours  rolled  by  the 
tramp  of  the  guards  as  they  marched 
over  the  drawbridge  to  the  several 
reliefs.  At  ten  o'clock  he  heard  the 
bugles  sounding  the  retreat,  and 
then  when  he  pictured  to  himself 
his  gentle  young  bride,  so  sweet,  so 
lovely — when  he  remembered  how 
greatly  he  had  neglected  her  for  his 
ambition — he  loathed  himself  for 
what  he  used  to  consider  laudable, 
but  now  felt  to  have  been  mere  self* 
ishness. 

It  was  still  very  early,  for  the 
grey  cold  streaks  of  morning  had 
not  pierced  the  prison  bars,  when 
Dumiger  was  roused  from  his  un- 
easy slumber  by  the  rattling  of  the 
lock  of  his  door.  He  looked  up  and 
saw  with  surprise  a  man  who  was  not 
dressed  in  uniform. 

•Who  are  you?  What  do  you 
want  ? '  exclaimed  Dumiger,  for 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  intrusion 
even  in  a  prison. 

The  rnan  whom  he  addressed  only 
replied  by  taking  possession  of  the 
single  chair  which  stood  by  the  bed- 
side ;  he  then  very  quietly  and 
coolly  took  a  tinder-box  from  his 
pocket,  struck  a  light  in  the  most 
deliberate  manner,  and  lit  the  small 
lamp  which  had  remained  unreplen- 
ished  from  the  preceding  evening. 
Dumiger  had  then  an  opportunity 
of  examining  his  visitor. 

He  was  a  little,  Jesuitical,  sly, 
crafty,  leering  person,  with  a  quick, 
intelligent,  practical  eye — a  man  who 
was  evidently  conversant  with  the 
world ;  and,  to  judge  from  the  sen- 
sual expression  of  his  mouth,  and 
the  protuberance  at  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  whose  world  was  of  the  worst 
description— a  phrenologist  or  phy- 
siognomist would  have  hung  him  at 
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once.  It  is  fortunate  for  some  men 
that  these  sciences  are  not  more  ex- 
tensively understood,  or  a  great 
many  persons  would  suffer  for  their 
natural  and  cerebral  conformation. 

4  You  will  soon  be  free,  my  son.' 

4 Free?  thank  God!*  exclaimed 
Dumiger,  throwing  himself  back  on 
his  pillow  and  clasping  his  hands  in 
gratitude. 

'  You  are  too  quick,  young  man,* 
continued  the  stranger.  *  I  said  you 
would  soon  be  free,  if — you  see 
there  is  an  if  It  is  for  you  to  re- 
move it.' 

4  If— if  what  ?  I  will  do  anything 
you  tell  me,'  almost  shrieked  Du- 
miger, so  terrified  was  he  at  the 
possibility  of  his  hopes  deserting 
him. 

4  Well,'  continued  the  little  man, 
putting  on  his  spectacles,  and  ex- 
amining the  roll  of  his  papers,  4I 
will  commence  by  telling  you  that  I 
am  a  native  of  Hamburgh,  and,  like 
yourself,  a  great  mechanist.  I  was 
sent  for  by  the  council  last  evening, 
to  examine  all  the  models  which 
have  been  received.  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  to  you  that  yours  is  by 
far  the  best.' 

4  God  be  praised,  Marguerite,  Mar- 
guerite ! '  ejaculated  Dumiger. 

4  Yes,'  quietly  remarked  the  mys- 
terious visitor, 4  yours  is  by  far  su- 
perior to  all  the  rest,  but  it  will  not 
win  the  prize.' 

4  Not  win  the  prize ! '  said  Dumi- 
ger; for  now  all  his  ambition  had 
returned  to  him. 

4  Certainly  not,*  was  the  reply ; 
4  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  the 
machinery  requires  some  directing 
power.  No  one  knows  how  to  apply 
it ;  no  one  knows  the  secret.' 

4  Yes,  there  is  a  secret,'  said  the 
youth,  his  face  brightening  even 
through  the  cold  clammy  prison  at- 
mosphere. 

4  And  you  cannot  get  out  to  tell  it, 
or  to  arrange  your  own  work,  for 
here  I  have  a  schedule  of  the  judg- 
ments for  debt  which  have  been 
lodged  against  you;'  and  he  held 
out  a  list  some  twelve  inches  in 
length. 

Dumiger  groaned.  4  And  are  there 
no  means  of  paying  this  ? ' 

4  You  can  answer  that  question  as 
well  as  myself/  replied  the  man.  '  I 
will  tell  you  that  there  are  none  for 
the  present ;  but  there  is  one  way  in 
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which  the  dock  may  still  be  the 
admiration  of  Dantzic,  and  yourself 
free  with  a  great  independence  in 
three  days.* 

4  What  way  ?  what  way  ?  tell  me 
quickly!*  cried  Dumiger,  gasping 
with  anxiety. 

'  Be  still,  young  man,  be  still,  we 
have  plenty  of  time;  let's  proceed 
quietly,1  said  the  stranger. 

4  Well,  well,  but  be  quick,1  con- 
tinued Dumiger,  in  anything  but  a 
quiet  tone  of  voice. 

*  I  have  told  you,*  said  the  man, 
quietly  readjusting  his  spectacles, 
which  Dumiger  had  slightly  disturbed 
by  the  violence  with  which  he  seised 
his  arm, '  I  have  told  you  that  I  am 
a  native  of  Hambro*,  a  mechanician ; 
that  I  have  seen  your  clock,  admired 
it,  and  taken  the  trouble  to  obtain  a 
list  of  your  liabilities,  —  here  it  is 
again.' 

Dumiger  gave  another  groan. 

*  Your  position,1  continued  the 
stranger, '  appears  to  me  to  be  this, — 
that  without  my  assistance  your 
clock  will  be  worth  nothing,  while 
you  will  remain  quietly  in  prison 
here,  charged  besides,  as  far  as  I  can 
understand  the  matter,  with  some 
political  offence ;  that  Marguerite 
will  either  pine  away,  or  atone  for 
your  loss  by  amusing  herself  with 
some  of  your  friends  (Carl  and 
Krantz,  for  instance).  Yon  see  I 
am  au  fait  with  all  your  domestic 
matters.1 

Oh,  jealousy!  oh,  cowardice  of 
the  heart !  at  the  name  of  Carl  the 
blood  flew  to  Dumiger's  temples. 
It  just  occurred  to  him  that  it  was 
strange  that  Marguerite  should  have 
gone  to  him  for  assistance  without 
any  direction  from  himself  to  do  so. 
Boot  out  the  feeling,  Dumiger ;  root 
it  out,  or  you  are  lost. 

The  stranger  smiled  sarcastically, 
but  affected  not  to  notice  his  flushed 
cheek  and  faltering  voice. 

*  Now  there  is  but  one  means  to 
relieve  yourself  from  all  these  risks 
and  this  load  of  misery/ 

'  Again  I  inquire,  what  is  it  ?'  said 
Dumiger. 

4  Sell  me  your  clock ;  I  have  come 
to  purchase  it  on  the  part  of  the 
free  city  of  Hamburgh,'  was  the  calm, 
deliberate  reply. 

4  Sell  my  clock !  *  echoed  Dumiger. 

4  The  city  of  Hamburgh,*  con- 
tinued the  stranger,  without  appear- 


ing to  remark  Dumiger's  exclamation, 
4  authorizes  me  to  offer  for  the  dock 
of  best  workmanship  the  freedom  of 
her  walls,  an  income  of  four  thou- 
sand dollars,  a  place  in  the  chief 
council  with  due  precedence,  and 
many  other  minor  advantages.  If 
you  accept  these  terms  a  large  instal- 
ment of  money  will  be  paid  within 
three  days, — that  is,  within  the  time 
for  the  return  of  post.  You  will 
naturally  inquire,  Why  the  city  of 
Hambro*  should  make  so  extravagant 
an  offer  ?  I  will  recall  to  you  the 
extreme  jealousy  which  has  always 
existed  between  these  two  great  com- 
mercial cities.  You  will  remember 
that  this  rivalry  is  unceasing, — that 
it  comprehends  all  things,  the  small- 
est as  well  as  the  greatest.  They 
attempted  to  vie  with  each  other  in 
the  construction  of  their  doms; 
Dantzic  gained  the  advantage.  The 
fame  and  the  prize  given  for  excel- 
lence in  these  clocks,  and  of  the  un- 
rivalled workmanship  which  may  be 
expected,  has  spread  throughout 
Germany.  The  inhabitants  of  Ham- 
bro* are  inferior  in  science.  They 
wish  to  obtain  a  piece  of  workman- 
ship which  shall  be  unrivalled  in  the 
easiest  manner,  and  I  was  sent  here 
to  negotiate  the  purchase.  Well,  I 
was  selected  by  the  council  here  as 
one  of  the  judges.  It  is  an  act  of 
treachery — granted :  that  cannot  af- 
fect you.  All  that  there  is  for  you 
to  decide  on  are  the  terms  I  have 
offered  you.* 

4  Oh,  Marguerite  V  exclaimed  Dn- 
miger,  '  if  you  were  here  what  would 
you  counsel?*         - 

4  What  could  she  counsel,*  said  the 
stranger, 4  except  to  accept  this  offer  ? 
Remember,  if  you  refuse  it,  you  re- 
main here  for  days,  if  not  weeks. 
You  cannot  hope  to  obtain  the  pre- 
ference unless  you  are  enabled  to  in- 
form any  one  of  the  secret  of  setting 
the  works  in  motion,  and  then  it  would 
require  a  hand  as  steady  and  expe- 
rienced as  my  own  to  carry  out  your 
directions ;  and  I  should  not  under- 
take to  do  it  except  on  the  conditions 
which  I  have  named.* 

4  Show  me  the  conditions  drawn 
out,'  said  Dumiger. 

The  man  rolled  out  slowly  one  of 
the  long  strips  of  parchment  which 
he  held  in  his  hand ;  he  gave  it  to 
Dumiger,  who  drew  the  lamp  near 
him,  and  for  a  few  minutes  revelled 
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vt  the  ideas  of  freedom  sad  wealth. 
fie  had  bat  to  say  the  word,  and  he 
Mjoyed  all  that  he  had  been  labour- 
ing for  through  life;  bat  then,  at 
what  price  ?  at  that  which  it  pained 
liim  to  contemplate— the  citizenship 
of  his  native  town,  where  his  family 
had  dwelt  respected  for  centuries. 
No  doubt  he  was  selling  his  birth- 
right ;  he  was  parting  with  all  that 
a  man  should  cling  to  in  adver- 
sity as  in  prosperity, — that  which 
is  not  to  be  purchased  with  gold 
—  all  his  old  ties,  his  affections, 
his  faith :  once  signed,  the  deed  was 
irrevocable;  and  yet  if  he  did  not 
mgo,  what  had  he  to  hope  for  ? 

He  leaned  his  head  on  his  hands, 
in  one  of  those  stern  struggles  which 
age  a  man  in  a  few  minutes,  as  breaths 
of  frost  wither  the  freshest  leaves. 
lie  invoked  the  Spirit  of  Love — he 
called  forth  Marguerite,  and  she 
stood  beside  him.  He  saw  her  with 
her  cheek  paler  than  when  he  had 
parted  from  her :  he  saw  her  bosom 
heaving  with  sighs  instead  of  love ; 
he  heard  her  soft  whisper  in  his  ear, 
and  he  thought  that  whisper  ex- 
pressed assent, — 4hat.  for  him  she, 
too,  was  willing  to  relinquish  the 
home  and  the  friends  of  her  child- 
hood. Ay/is  it  not  ever  so?  In- 
voke whom  we  may  in  hours  of  trial, 
does  not  the  oracle  take  its  tone 
from  our  own  wishes?  Fond  and 
futile  pretence  to  invoke  the  Spirit 
of  Love  to  decide  where  Love  is 
interested!  As  Marguerite  seemed 
to  stand  beside  Dumiger  he  lost  sight 
of  ambition,  and  all  its  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance ;  alKhe  asked  was  to  be 
free. 

4  Give  me  the  paper,*  he  said,  in  a 
firm  voice :  4  the  clock  is  yours ;  and 
the  principle  of  the  movement  is  to 
be  found  engraved  on  a  small  plate 
under  the  mainspring/ 

If  he  had  seen  the  smile  of  triumph 
which  passed  over  that  man's  coun- 
tenance be  would  have  hesitated. 

The  deed  was  done :  the  man  put 
his  materials  and  his  paper  into  his 
pocket  again. 

*  Now/  he  said,  rising  to  go,  'the 
third  day's  post  will  find  you  free ; 
and  take  my  advice,  leave  Dantae 
won.  The  people  will  be  irritated  at 
heing  deprived  of  their  masterpiece. 
I  would  not  have  you  trust  to  their 
tender  mercies ;  for  that  matter,  it  is 
well  for  you  that  you  are  safe  in 


prison.  Remember  this  advice,  for 
I  know  the  Dantacken  as  well  as 
you  do.* 

4  Stay,  stay  one  moment,'  cried 
Dumiger,  as  the  stranger  was  about 
to  leave  the  cell, '  who  told  yon  so 
much  about  me  ?  How  did  yon  ob- 
tain this  list  of  debts  ?  How  came 
you  to  hear  of  Marguerite,  and  Carl, 
and  Krantz  ?  Surely,'  and  he  passed 
his  hand  across  his  brow  like  a  man, 
who  is  pained  by  the  intensity  of  a 
ray  of  light  after  having  been  long  in 
darkness,  '  tell  me  before  yon  go, 
what  does  this  mean?'  And  he 
caught  a  firm  hold  of  the  man's 
cloak. 

'  There  is  no  reason  why  I  should 
not  tell  you  the  truth  now,'  said  he, 
buttoning  his  coat  tightly  over  the 
papers.  '  I  was  sent  for  by  the 
Grand  Master,  who  engaged  me  to 
obtain  the  sale  of  your  clock  at  any 
price.  And  he  gave  me  good  induce- 
ments to  undertake  the  job.' 

The  whole  scheme  broke  on  Da* 
miger*8  mind. 

4  And  with  what  object  ?'  he  gasped 
forth ;  *  tell  me  that/ 

'  To  get  rid  of  your  competition,' 
said  the  man,  quietly.  *  After  yours 
there  is  no  doubt  that  his  son's  is  the 
best ;  and,  therefore,  when  yours  is 
sold  to  Hambro',  his  will  be  prized  in 
Dantzic.  As  for  roe,  I  shall  get  re- 
warded for  my  exertions,  both  by 
the  Grand  Master  your  noble  Count, 
and  my  own  city.  Here  is  the  truth 
of  the  matter,'  said  he ;  *  now  let 
me  go.' 

*  Let  you  go,  miscreant !'  exclaimed 
Dumiger ;  *  never,  until  you  return 
me  that  paper.  Let  you  go !  I  will 
follow  you  to  death  rather.  Yon 
betrayed  me  into  this  act ;  it  was  not 
my  own  free  will.  I  am  the  victim 
of  the  basest  conspiracy.  I  have 
been  induced  to  sell  my  birthright — 
I  prefer  to  remain  in  prison — I  love 
my  townspeople — I  will  not  be  free 
on  these  conditions !  Give  me  back 
my  bond ! ' 

'  Never ! '  said  the  man,  putting 
himself  into  an  attitude  of  defence. 

And  he  did  wisely,  for  there  was 
desperation  in  Dumiger's  eye.  He 
waited  a  moment,  and  then  with  a 
maniac's  strength  he  flew  at  the  man, 
but  he  found  a  powerful  and  vigorous 
antagonist.  The  stranger,  who  had 
appeared  half  decrepit  and  aged,  rose 
np  in  all  the  strength  of  youth.    la 
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a  moment  he  had  grasped  Dumiger's 
arms,  very  coolly  taken  out  a  hand- 
kerchief, and  in  spite  of  all  Dumi- 
ger's  efforts  bound  his  hands  together. 
After  he  had  performed  this  opera- 
tion he  drew  the  document  again 
from  his  pocket,  so  as  to  be  well 
assured  that  it  was  correctly  signed, 
and  smiled  as  he  said  to  Dumiger, — 

*  You  know  that  signature  ? 

1  Scoundrel !  miscreant ! '  were  the 
only  words  to  which  Dumiger  could 
give  utterance. 

1  And  now,  fellow-citizen/  said  the 
man,  'I  bid  you  farewell.  Keep 
your  temper ;  these  sober  arts  should 
have  taught  you  this  kind  of  self- 
command.  You  will  soon  be  free. 
As  for  your  arms  I  dare  not  untie 
them  now,  but  I  will  send  the  guard 
to  you.  Now,  holloa,  guard  without 
there  ! '    And  he  left  the  cell. 

What  did  all  this  mean  ?  A  mys- 
tery seemed  to  be  encircling  Dumiger 
which  he  could  not  penetrate.  He 
knew  there  was  danger  near  him, 


but  was  unable  to  define  its  extent 
Only  one  thing  was  now  certain — he 
had  sold  that  clock  on  which  year* 
of  toil  had  been  bestowed,  and  not  m 
vain.  He  had  but  a  few  days  since 
contemplated  certain  success,  now 
how  far  it  was  from  him!  And 
Hamburgh — to  be  great  and  ennobled 
there,  what  did  that  signify  to  him  ? 
How  long  would  it  not  takevfor 
him,  the  inhabitant  of  the  great  rival 
city,  to  be  admitted  into  this  new 
society  ?  No,  he  had  made  an  error 
which  could  never  be  recalled;  he 
had  broken  the  ties  which  were 
once  so  dear  to  him.  Dumiger  now 
learned  the  great  truth,  that  it  is  only 
the  opinion  of  the  few  with  whom 
we  are  most  intimate  that  we  care 
for ;  it  is  nothing  to  be  great  amongst 
those  with  whom  we  have  no  sym- 
pathies, no  affections  in  common : 
the  kind  word  from  one  lip  which 
we  love  is  far  more  to  be  prized  than 
the  loudest  acclamations  of  thousands- 
to  whom  we  are  indifferent. 


Chap.  V. 


The  day  at  last  arrived  for  the 
triennial  exhibition  of  the  produc- 
tions of  Dantzic  art,  on  which  day 
the  council  had  agreed  that  the  prize 
for  the  clock  was  to  be  adjudged.  It 
was  a  great  /6te  for  the  town.  At 
an  early  hour  of  the  morning  the 
inhabitants  began  to  decorate  their 
houses  with  tapestry,  and  to  hang 
garlands  over  the  door-posts.  All 
classes  prepared  their  dresses  of 
brightest  colours,  and  their  gayest, 
happiest  smiles.  And  none  was  hap- 
pier than  Marguerite,  for  Dumiger 
had  written  to  tell  her  that  on  the 
next  day  he  was  certain  to  be  free  ; 
but  he  had  not  ventured  to  inform 
her  that  the  clock  was  sold  to  Ham- 
burgh. Still,  although  the  deed  of 
sale  was  irrevocable,  his  feelings 
would  not  permit  him  to  believe  that 
the  excellence  of  his  Avork  would  re- 
main unknown  to  his  townspeople; 
he  felt  convinced  that  the  stranger's 
vanity  would  induce  him  to  make 
use  of  the  secret  which  had  been 
confided  to  him,  so  he  wrote  Mar- 
guerite that  all  would  go  right.  Carl 
and  Krantz  arrived  early  in  the 
morning  to  accompany  her  to  the 
great  hall.  She  had  within  her  a 
secret  which  she  would  not  have  dis- 
closed to  the  universe, — the  secret  of 
her  husband's  success,  of  his  fame 


and  future  happiness.  So  far  Du- 
miger had  informed  her  that  there  ' 
was  an  intrigue  against  him,  in  which 
the  Grand  Master  was  the  principal : 
he  explained  to  her  that  the  object 
the  Grand  Master  had  in  view  was 
to  obtain  the  prize  and  its  accom- 
panying honours  for  his  own  son. 
Carl  and  Krantz  undertook  to  pro- 
tect her  through  the  crowd,  and  it 
was  with  an  abundant  feeling  of  con* 
fidence  that  she  dressed  for  the  cere- 
monial. 

She  wore  her  hair  braided  round 
her  head;  a  bodice,  which  showed 
the  beauty  and  shape  of  her  form,  of 
scarlet  cloth,  attached  by  threads  of 
gold  across  the  shirt,  which  was  of 
the  softest  and  most  delicate  mate- 
rial ;  the  short  blue  petticoat,  which 
reached  some  way  below  the  knee, 
but  did  not  descend  so  far  as  to  con- 
ceal the  ankle,  the  symmetry  of 
which  was  well  denned  by  the  silk 
stocking.  The  shoe  might  hare 
stirred  the  envy  of  any  grisette  in 
Paris — a  class  which  was,  even  in 
those  days,  supposed  to  enjoy  a 
monopoly  of  taste  and  refinement. 
There  was  a  modesty  combined 
with  refinement  and  strength  of 
character  in  the  appearance  of 
Marguerite  which  would  have  dis- 
tinguished her  in  any  crowd.    She 
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i  a  being  for  love  and  sunshine ; 
but  one  who,  at  the  same  time,  would 
hare  dared  much  for  him  she  loved. 
The  kind  and  generous  are  ever 
gallant,  and  rarely  are  the  beautiful 
unworthy. 

Carl  and  Krantz  were  also  dressed 
out  in  their  gayest  costumes.  It 
would  have  been  hard  to  have  de- 
cided which  was  the  predominant 
colour  in  the  dresses  of  these  two 
worthy  citizens;  they  would  have 
rivalled  any  tulip  bed  in  a  Dutch 
garden,  and  perfectly  dazzled  Mar- 
guerite when  they  entered  the  room. 

At  length  the  last  touch  was  given 
to  the  toilette,  and  they  sallied  forth. 
Already  the  streets  were  sq  crowded 
that  it  was  difficult  to  move  through 
them;  but  Carl  and  Krantz  were 
determined,  energetic  fellows,  and 
what  with  their  elbows  and  Mar- 
guerite's bright  smiles,  after  incurring 
a  few  risks  of  some  jokes  on  Carl's 
^extravagant  appearance,  they  reached 
the  great  hall. 

The  street  in  front  of  the  Court- 
house was  lined  with  the  burgher 
guard,  stationed  there  to  keep  back 
Che  crowd ;  but  Marguerite  had  an 
order  for  admittance  at  a  private 
-entrance,  so,  escorted  by  her  cava- 
Jiers,  she  ascended  the  staircase. 

When  she  entered  the  hall  she 
was  struck  with  awe  and  astonish- 
ment. The  whole  of  that  enormous 
space,  with  the  exception  of  the  por- 
tion railed  off  for  the  competitors  and 
the  dais  where  the  council  were  sit- 
ting, was  crowded  by  a  dense  mass  of 
people :  along  the  sides  of  the  vast 
•edifice,  and  up  to  the  very  roof, 
were  arranged  all  the  various  pro- 
ductions of  national  art.  Nothing 
•can  be  pictured  more  beautiful  than 
the  combination  of  rich  and  varied 
-colours,  or  more  curious  than  the 
forms  which  art  and  genius  had  given 
them :  here  were  dyes  which  might 
have  rivalled  those  of  Tyre,  and 
-fabrics  of  finer  texture  than  a  Pene- 
lope could  have  woven.  At  one  end, 
towards  which  Marguerite's  eyes 
were  most  anxiously  turned,  the 
models  of  the  clocks  were  arranged. 
Dumigcr*s  was  placed  in  the  centre, 
lor  it  was  at  the  same  time  the 
largest  model,  and  contained  the 
most  elaborate  and  complicated  ma- 
chinery; but,  alas!  the  works  re- 
mained still,  while  all  the  others  were 
in  motion,  and  shewed  in  the  small- 


est space  the  movements  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies,  and  the  progress  of  time. 
If  Dumiger  s  meant  anything  more 
than  a  confused  mass  of  machinery, 
it  could  not  for  a  moment  be  doubted 
that  it  was  the  work  of  highest  genius 
exhibited,  but  in  its  quiescent  state 
it  contrasted  disadvantageous^  with 
the  admirable  systems  revolving 
round  it.  Marguerite  held  her 
breath  while  she  gazed ;  neither  did 
she  perceive  how  much  attention  she 
herself  awakened— the  moment  for 
vanity  had  passed,  her  present  in- 
terests lay  far  deeper.  Immediately 
above  her  the  Grand  Council,  with 
the  Grand  Master,  were  sitting, 
dressed  in  their  robes  of  state.  The 
Count  Albrecht  wore  his  cordon  of 
the  Fleece,  and  looked  every  inch  a 
grand  master;  the  anxiety  for  his 
son's  success  was  apparent  in  the 
nervous  glances  which  ne  cast  around 
him.  Behind,  and  amid  the  retainers, 
stood  the  dark,  designing-looking 
stranger,  who  held  in  his  hand  the 
fate  of  Dumiger. 

The  heralds  proclaimed  silence, 
and  then  the  Grand  Master  rose  to 
read  the  decision  of  the  council.  It 
commenced  with  reciting  the  list  of 
the  competitors,  and  when  it  men- 
tioned Dumiger 's  name,  it  said, '  the 
work  is  imperfect,  and  therefore  must 
be  withdrawn.' 

'It  is  not  imperfect,'  cried  two 
stentorian  voices  from  the  farther 
end  of  the  hall. 

The  voice  proceeded  from  Carl 
and  Krantz,  whose  excitement  could 
no  longer  be  retained. 

*  No !  it  is  not  imperfect,*  said  the 
gentler  voice  of  Marguerite. 

All  eyes  were  turned  towards  the 
spot  whence  that  voice  proceeded. 
Marguerite  nearly  fainted  to  find 
herself  the  object  of  so  much  at- 
tention. 

•Keep  your  courage,'  whispered 
Carl.  '  Tell  them  that  Dumiger  will 
soon  be  free,  and  the  works  put  in 
motion.  I  will  tell  them  for  you,' 
he  exclaimed,  and  he  began  to  speak, 
when  the  mysterious  stranger  stepped 
forth. 

'  Stay,'  he  said, '  let  me  touch  the 
works  of  this  clock — the  secret  is 
mine.' 

He  forced  his  way  through  the 
crowd,  looked  carefully  over  the 
machinery,  opened  a  secret  spring, 
arranged  two  small  wheels,  on  which 
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the  accurate  movement  of  the  whole 
machinery  depended,  and  immediately 
it  was  all  in  motion. 

The  proceeding  was  watched  with 
intense  interest  by  all.  The  stranger's 
eyes  gleamed  with  delight,  for  he 
was  anxious,  with  the  true  spirit  of 
Hamburg  jealousy,  that  the  people  of 
Dantzic  should  feel  the  value  of 
what  they  were  about  to  lose. 

It  was  indeed  a  marvellous  piece 
of  workmanship :  the  planets  all  re- 
volved in  their  regular  order,  figures 
of  exquisite  workmanship  appeared 
and  disappeared  to  mark  the  seconds, 
and  the  dial  plate  was  of  elaborate 
beauty.  The  people  for  some  time 
stood  entranced  in  wonder.  At  last 
they  exclaimed,  as  with  one  voice, — 

*  It  is  a  work  worthy  of  Dantzic, 
and  Dumiger  has  won!  Dumiger 
for  ever  !' 

If  Marguerite  had  nearly  fainted 
from  fear,  she  was  now  pale  from 
delight. 

4  Dumiger,  Dumiger  for  ever  V 
again  shouted  the  crowd ;  '  where  is 
the  laurel  ?  where  is  the  triumph  ? 
Greatest  amongst  his  citizens,  Du- 
miger has  won. 

But  at  that  moment  the  stranger 
came  forward  with  a  paper  in  his 
hand.  The  Count's  face,  which  had 
been  overspread  with  anger  and 
shame  at  these  shouts,  was  again  lit 
up  with  hope,  for  after  Dumiger 
his  son's  was  evidently  the  best. 

4  You  mistake,  my  friends,*  said 
this  man ;  '  Dumiger  is  not  a  citizen 
of  Dantzic,  but  of  Hamburg,  and  the 
clock  belongs  to  that  noblest  of  free 


4 Madman!  fool!'  burst  from  the 
astonished  crowd;  'we  all  know 
Dumiger,  his  family  are  eminent  in 
the  list  of  our  freemen  —  you  are 
mad !  Grand  Master,  proclaim  that 
Dumiger  has  won  the  prize,  that 
Dumiger  is  great.* 

Joy  thrilled  through  Marguerite's 
frame. 

The  Grand  Master  rose,  and  his 
voice  trembled  with  anxiety  and 
secret  pleasure  as  he  spoke. 

4  It  is  too  true,'  he  said ;  'the  clock 
is  sold  to  Hamburg,  and  Dumiger 
has  lost  his  rights  of  citizenship  here 
by  becoming  a  free  man  of  that  town. 
The  prize,  therefore,  in  accordance 
with  the  decision  of  the  council,  is 


adjudged   to   the   second  —  to   my 
son.' 

Then  the  anger  of  the  people  rose, 
wild  and  savage ;  in  one  moment, 
like  the  bursting  of  a  thunder-cloud, 
the  whole  aspect  of  the  place  had 
chanced. 

4  Show  ua  the  deed,'  they  ex- 
claimed. 

The  stranger  took  it  and  held  it 
np.  There  was  no  mistaking  it ;  it 
was  headed  by  the  arms  of  Ham- 
burgh, and  signed  by  Dumiger.  The 
storm  of  indignation  had  subsided 
for  a  moment,  but  only  as  it  seemed 
to  gain  additional  strength. 

4  Tear  him  in  pieces — he  shall  not 
have  the  clock.  Down  with  Du- 
miger— crucify  the  man  who  could 
prefer  the  freedom  of  Hamburg  to 
the  honours  of  Dantzic.  Down  with 
him.' 

And  the  people  tore  up  the  ben* 
ches,  drove  back  the  burgher  guard  ; 
some  of  the  boldest  dashed  on  the 
platform ;  the  Grand  Council  had  to> 
escape,  carrying  the  stranger  with 
them.  The  mob  tore  out  of  the  ball, 
and  told  their  friends  outside — anger 
led  to  anger,  the  passions  rose  like 
the  waves  at  the  equinox.  Nothings 
could  stop  the  mob,  from  so  appa- 
rently trifling  a  cause  a  tumult  waa 
created ;  the  jealousy  of  the  towns- 
men now  appeared — that  jealousy, 
smothered  and  subdued  for  so  many 
years,  burst  forth  in  this  madness. 

Poor  Marguerite  had  fainted. 
Carl  and  Krantz,  by  herculean  exer- 
tions, dragged  her  through  the  mob;, 
she  was  taken  to  a  small  room  over 
the  great  hall,  and  laid  there  until 
the  storm  should  be  appeased. 

It  did  not  seem  likely  to  be  so. 
Unfortunately,  one  of  the  guards  had 
in  the  tumult  struck  a  burgher ;  in 
some  of  the  smaller  streets  they  were 
even  now  fighting ;  but  the  crowd  in 
the  great  square  seemed  to  have 
a  firmer  purpose,  there  was  a  gra- 
dual calm.  At  last  one  man  climbed 
up  the  statue  in  the  centre  of  the 
square. 

4  Where  is  Dumiger  P'  he  asked. 

And  another  voice  answered, 4  He 
is  in  the  debtor's  prison.' 

4  We  will  go  and  lead  him  to  hi* 
triumph,'  was  the  dark  and  threaten- 
ing reply  of  the  people,  who 
moved  forward  in  columns. 
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The  two  day*  which  elapsed  since 
the  interview  with  the  stranger  had 
been  passed  by  Dumiger  in  great 
misery.  He  blamed  himself  deeply 
for  having  been  so  easily  entrapped 
into  what  he  feared  would  prove  a 
snare,  and  very  foolishly,  as  we  have 
seen,  he  wrote  to  Marguerite  thai 
she  had  everything  to  hope,  as  he 
still  retained  the  desire  of  being 
honoured  by  his  fellow -townsmen, 
although  they  were  not  to  enjoy  the 
fruit  of  his  labours. 

On  the  eventful  morning  which 
baa  been  described  Dumiger  arose 
full  of  hope,  his  triumph  was  to  be 
secured ;  and  in  the  evening  he  even 
entertained  a  secret  impression  and 
belief  that  the  people  would  not  per- 
mit the  clock  to  be  removed,  and 
that  the  error  he  had  made  might  be 
relieved  by  their  energetic  wills.  He 
beard  the  bands  of  music  playing  in 
the  distance.  The  merry  chimes 
floated  over  the  water,  and  bade  him 
good  speed.  He  thought  that  he 
could  even  discern  the  buiz  of  enjoy- 
ment, and  the  shout  of  anticipated 
triumph.  He  took  out  the  last  letter 
which  Marguerite  had  written  to  him, 
and  pressed  it  to  his  heart;  that 
day,  he  thought,  was  to  see  them 
united  never  to  be  parted  again. 

What  sound  was  that?  Was  it 
the  wind?  No,  the  murmur  of 
many  voices,  the  tramp  of  a  thou- 
sand feet,  shook  the  drawbridge. 
He  heard  his  own  name  called  out. 
Yes,  it  is!  it  surely  cannot  be  an 
error ;  it  is  Dumiger  they  are  invok- 
ing. Now  there  can  be  no  mistake, 
the  crowd  unite  in  one  loud  cry, — 

•Where  is  Dumiger?' 

*  I  am  here,  I  am  here,1  he  shrieks 
out;  'open  the  gates.' 

What  could  it  mean  ?  the  guards 
were  resisting.  There  is  a  shot 
fired  —  is  this  the  way  in  which  a 
triumph  is  conducted  r  There  is  a 
pause — a  parley. 

1  We  want  the  man  Dumiger,  the 
prisoner,*  exclaims  one. 

4  Good,  you  shall  have  him.  Let 
but  a  few  enter,*  says  the  lieutenant 
of  the  tower,  'and  the  guard  shall 
withdraw.* 

Immediately  there  is  a  loud  rush 
on  the  stair,  not  the  tramp,  tramp,  of 
regular  troops. 


*  Here,  here  !*  exclaims  Dumiger ; 
4 here  am  I,  my  friends!  Welcome, 
welcome  V  and  he  rushes  to  embrace 
the  first  who  enters. 

4  Back,  traitor !'  answers  the  man. 

Dumiger  tumbles  against  the  wall 
in  terror  and  astonishment. 

4  Yes,  you  are  the  traitor,'  con- 
tinued he  who  acted  the  part  of  leader 
of  the  motley  crowd ; 4  you  have  sold 
your  birthright — you  have  betrayed 
our  interests.  What  punishment  is 
fit  for  such  a  usurer  ?' 

4  Down,  down  with  him,*  cried  the 
mob. 

The  leaders  consulted  together  for 
one  moment. 

4  My  good  people,*  continued  the 
same  man, 4  we  have  taken  counsel, 
and  you  shall  have  redress.  We 
will  not  take  this  man's  life.  This  is 
what  we  decide, — We  will  keep  the 
clock  to  be  the  glory  of  our  town, 
but  he  shall  never  see  it,  neither 
shall  he  have  it  any  more  in  his 
power  to  make  another  equal  to  it  or 
better,  for  we  will  put  out  his  eyes.* 

4  Yes,  yes,*  vociferated  the  mob, 
4  it  is  excellent.  Put  out  his  eyes  at 
once.* 

Before  Dumiger  could  collect  his 
scattered  senses  two  strong,  stalwart 
men  had  seized  him.  In  spite  of  his 
shrieks  and  entreaties  they  threw 
him  down  on  the  straw;  one  more 
savage  than  the  rest  drew  forth  a 
small  knife — agony  on  agony !  horror 
on  horror!  in  one  moment  to  the 
living  man  there  was  Cimmerian 
darkness.  The  deed  was  done,  and 
they  who  had  done  it  looked  on  with 
horror  and  fear  at  their  own  crime. 
There  were  no  shrieks  to  break  the 
fearful  silence ;  a  few  inarticulate  sobs 
of  heart  wrung  from  his  misery  were 
all  that  was  heard,  and  the  mob  with- 
drew silent  and  repentant. 

Carl  had  followed  at  a  distance. 
He  had  made  frantic,  but  ineffectual, 
efforts  to  enter  the  cell;  when  the 
crowd  dispersed  he  went  up  the  stairs 
without  impediment,  and  there  he 
found  his  friend  extended.  He  raised 
him,  he  bore  him  home  with  those 
sightless,  bleeding  orbs.  He  comes, 
Marguerite;  hasten  forth  to  meet 
your  husband :  let  the  light  of  your 
love  bless  him,  for  the  light  of  Heaven 
has  departed  for  ever. 
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Conclusion. 


There  is  great  excitement  in  Dant- 
zic,  for  the  noble  clock,  which  has 
been  for  ten  years  the  marvel  of 
Germany, — the  clock  which  was  made 
by  cunningest  artificers^  who  fol- 
lowed Dumiger*s  model,  has  stopped. 
No  one  can  arrange  it ;  the  model 
was  broken  up  as  a  jealous  precau- 
tion. There  is  but  one  who  un- 
derstands it — who  can  regulate  the 
wondrous  movement ;  that  is  he  who 
constructed  it. 

Yes,  the  council  will  go  to  Dumi- 
ger.  They  seek  his  house ;  they  re- 
pent of  the  fearful  crime  they  com- 
mitted. 

4  Dumiger,  come  forth !'  they  ex- 
claim. *  Forgive  us  our  offence. 
Greatest  of  citizens,  all  honours  and 
rewards  shall  be  heaped  upon  you. 
Regulate  this  great  work,  prized 
above  all  others  in  this  city,  for 
which  we  contended  for  five  years 
with  Hamburgh.  Stand  forth  in 
glory  and  honour !  * 

And  a  man,  young  in  years,  but 
decrepit  and  suffering,  appears,  sup- 
ported by  two  friends.  The  partner 
of  his  hopes  and  fears  is  long  since 
dead.  The  streets  ring  with,appiause 
as  he  appears,  and  many  kneel  to 
kiss  his  band — ay,  some  his  feet. 


But  all  he  asks  is  to  be  led  first  to 
Marguerites  grave.  There,  in  the 
presence  of  thousands,  he  prays  for 
strength ;  and  then  he  desires  them 
to  conduct  him  to  the  clock-tower. 

When  he  appears  outside,  the  air 
is  rent  with  shouts.  *  Dumiger,  Du- 
miger, the  first  of  the  citizens !  *  Oh, 
popular  feeling,  at  once  base  and 
baseless! 

He  seems  to  see  the  works  again ; 
he  climbs  up  and  touches  every 
part  of  the  wonderful  construction — 
his  hand  has  found  the  secret  of  the 
movement,  again  it  is  in  order,  and 
the  pride  of  Dantzic  is  saved. 

He  stands  still  for  some  minutes. 
A  god  could  not  have  been  more 
worshipped,  or  a  prophet  looked 
grander.  Again  his  hand  is  on  the 
movement— crash,  crash, — the  slight 
spring  on  which  the  whole  machinery 
depended  is  rent  asunder  by  his  own 
hand ;  the  clock  falls  to  pieces,  never 
to  be  repaired.  At  the  same  moment 
there  is  a  fail,  a  fearful  groan,  and 
Dumiger  lies  on  the  pavement  a 
bleeding  corpse.  The  clock  and  its 
maker  have  ceased  to  exist. 

Such  is  the  legend,  and  from  that 
day  there  has  been  no  clock  in  the 
Dom  of  Dantzic. 


THE  DRAINAGE  OF  THE  METROPOLIS. 


TWO  things,  at  least,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  metropolis  have  made 
up  their  minds  that  they  will  have, — 
a  good  supply  of  water,  and  an  efficient 
drainage.  As  to  the  source  from 
which  the  first  is  to  be  obtained,  if 
the  general  tone  of  conversation  may 
be  taken  as  a  test,  the  public  mind 
seems  to  have  taken  its  line.  There 
is  no  confidence  in  artesian  wells,  and 
all  eyes  are  turned  to  that  liberal 
purveyor,  Father  Thames.  But 
everybody  is  sick  and  tired  of  drink- 
ing diluted  sewage,  whether  provided 
by  themselves  or  by  some  urban 
contributor  higher  up  the  stream. 
There  is  a  thirsty  outcry  for  Nature's 
Entire,  and  a  positive  loathing  of 
Cloacina's  villanous  Compound.  We 
no  longer  put  any  faith  in  settling 
ponds,  and  are  growing  somewhat 
sceptical  as  to   niters,  seeing    that 


some  of  the  worst  contents  of  our 
sewers  are  soluble  in  water.  The 
Thames  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
tide,  and  above  the  site  of  any  con- 
siderable town,  —  that  is  the  true 
source  of  water-supply  for  our  large 
and  growing  population.  The  right 
mode  of  distribution  is  also  pretty 
well  settled  in  the  public  mind. 
Cisterns  and  ball -cocks  have  had 
their  day,  and  the  era  of  water  at 
high  pressure,  pure,  cool,  constant 
and  abundant,  for  drinking,  cooking, 
washing,  street  and  garden- watering, 
and  fire-extinction,  is  at  hand.  We 
cannot  suffer  ourselves  to  be  any 
longer  taunted  by  Nottingham  and 
half-a-dozen  other  provincial  towns, 
or  laughed  to  scorn  by  our  cousins 
in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  or 
put  to  shame  by  the  recollection  of 
the  unrivalled  water-supply  of  ancient 
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Rome.  A  spirit  of  wise  imitation 
and  generous  rivalry  is  stirring  within 
us.  We,  too,  must  have  our  aque- 
ducts. Nor  shall  our  poorer  fellow- 
citizens  be  forgotten.  We  will  no 
longer  suffer  them  to  be  cheated  of 
their  time  by  water-butts  in  areas 
and  basements,  or  half-inch  pipes 
dealing  out  a  dribbling  stream  for 
two  or  three  hours  on  alternate  days, 
or  dilapidated  pumps  sucking  foul 
water  from  a  soil  impregnated  with 
filth.  The  water  -  companies,  too, 
shall  not  lull  us  into  a  false  security 
by  consenting  to  supply  the,  poor 
creatures  every  day.  This  stint  of 
one  of  the  first  necessaries  of  life, 
with  its  contingent  waste  of  time, 
and  perennial  irritation  of  temper,  is 
unworthy  of  us  and  of  our  times. 
Water  must  no  longer  be  begged, 
stolen,  or  fought  for.  We  have  pil- 
ferings  and  quarrels  enough  without 
setting  up  unnecessary  rally  ing-points 
in  the  shape  of  pumps  and  stand- 

Eipes.  We  must  have  water  at 
igh  pressure  in  every  street  and  on 
every  floor  of  every  house.  Nothing 
less  will  or  ought  to  content  us. 

One  use  of  water  we  have  not  yet 
specified.  We  want  it  as  a  means 
to  the  important  end  of  abolishing 
cesspools,  and  promoting  the  prompt 
and  complete  removal  of  all  offensive 
refuse  from  our  houses  and  streets. 
For  this  purpose  it  must  be  dealt  out 
liberally  ana  even  lavishly.      Ten 

gallons  a-head  will  be  required  for 
ousehold  uses ;  other  ten  gallons,  in 
all  probability,  for  manufacturing 
purposes ;  and,  perchance,  a  third  ten 
gallons  for  the  watering  of  streets  and 
the  flushing  of  sewers.  In  what  we 
are  about  to  state  on  the  subject  of 
drainage,  we  shall  assume  such  a 
supply  of  water  to  have  been  pro- 
vided. 

In  order  to  estimate  fully  the  im- 
portance of  efficient  drainage  to  a 
large  city  situate  on  a  river,  we 
should  bear  in  mind  that  the  upland 
waters  which  find  their  way  to  the 
principal  water-course,  in  the  shape 
of  tributary  streams,  are  not  only 
reinforced  by  the  daily  addition  of 
refuse-water  from  houses  and  manu- 
factories, but  apt  to  be  suddenly 
swollen  into  torrents  by  the  rapid 
flow  of  rain-water  from  the  roofs  of 
houses  and  the  pavements  of  streets. 
Hence  the  necessity  not  merely  of 
wide  natural  water-courses,  but  also 


of  large  subsidiary  main-drains ;  in 
a  word,  of  a  system  of  arterial  drain- 
age much  more  extensive  than  would 
be  required  for  the  effectual  relief  of 
the  same  extent  of  surface  for  agri- 
cultural purposes. 

In  the  case  of  cities  built  on  ground 
sloping  upwards  from  the  banks  of 
rivers,  this  is  the  one  great  require- 
ment ;  and  the  only  error  which  an 
engineer  of  ordinary  competency 
is  m  danger  of  committing  is  that  of 
making  his  main -drains  too  small  to 
carry  off  the  water  during  heavy 
falls  of  rain.  But  the  engineer  has  a 
much  more  difficult  task  to  perform 
where  the  city  which  he  is  called 
upon  to  drain  stands  on  a  dead  flat 
scarcely  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
banks  of  the  river,  so  that  the  streams 
which  he  would  pour  into  it  are 
driven  back  at  high  water,  and  can 
only  escape  at  low  tide.  A  great 
part  of  the  northern  division  of  the 
metropolis  presents  the  easy  con- 
ditions first  pointed  out ;  almost  the 
entire  southern  division,  with  the 
districts  on  the  north  side  lying  to 
the  west  and  extreme  east,  offer  the 
peculiar  difficulties  just  contemplated. 

The  problem  of  an  efficient  drain- 
age of  the  metropolis  would,  there- 
fore, be  by  no  means  easy  of  solution, 
even  if  the  water  for  which  an  exit 
is  to  be  found  were  the  pure  rain  of 
heaven  untainted  by  the  manifold 
impurities  of  a  town-population.  But 
in  the  instance  of  the  metropolis,  above 
all  other  cities,  two  peculiar  difficul- 
ties present  themselves : — on  the  one 
hand,  the  water  of  the  Thames  must 
be  no  longer  polluted  by  the  contents 
of  the  sewers ;  on  the  other  hand, 
two  millions'  worth  of  the  finest 
manure  in  existence  must  not  be 
wasted.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  sen- 
tence pronounced*  by  public  opinion. 
We  are  determined,  if  possible,  to  be 
neither  poisoned  nor  starved.  There 
are  some,  at  least,  who  do  not  regard 
the  fear  of  either  mode  of  deatn  as 
altogether  visionary.  At  any  rate 
the  question  of  the  efficient  drainage 
of  London  cannot  be  disentangled 
from  these  two  considerations.  We 
are  bound  to  give  to  both  of  them 
due  weight  in  discussing  the  best 
method  of  procedure. 

Is  the  pollution  of  the  Thames  by 
the  sewage  of  London  so  detrimental 
to  health,  or  otherwise  so  objection- 
able, as  to  require  to  be  guarded 
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against  in  our  plana  for  the  drainage 
of  the  metropolis  ?  Is  the  sewage  of 
London  so  valuable  as  manure,  that 
its  preservation  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses ought  to  form  a  leading  con- 
sideration in  those  plans?  These 
are  the  two  questions  to  which  an 
answer  must  be  given  before  we  can 
pretend  to  decide  on  the  merits  of 
rival  schemes. 

1.  The  great  objection  to  the 
blending  of  the  contents  of  the  sewers 
with  the  water  of  the  Thames  arises 
out  of  the  distribution  of  this  water, 
for  culinary  and  domestic  purposes, 
by  certain  of  the  water-companies. 
The  force  of  this  objection  is  about  to 
be  diminished  by  the  gradual  removal 
of  the  sources  of  supply  higher  up 
the  river;  and  the  objection  itself 
will  be  entirely  obviated  by  the  adop- 
tion of  any  of  the  several  plans  now 
before  the  public  for  drawing  a  sup- 
ply of  water  from  some  point  still 
nearer  to  its  source.  A  second  ob- 
jection to  the  existing  state  of  things 
arises  out  of  the  discharge  of  the 
contents  of  the  sewers  over  the  muddy 
banks  of  the  river  at  low  water,  to 
the  great  offence  of  the  nostrils  and 
to  the  certain  injury  of  health.  The 
extension  of  the  sewers  to  low-water 
mark,  or  (still  better)  the  embank- 
ment of  the  river,  would  obviate  this 
objection;  and  as  the  one  plan  is  very 
easy  of  execution,  and  the  other 
highly  expedient  on  sanitary  and 
aesthetic  grounds,  we  may  be  allowed 
to  assume  that  ere  long  one  or  other, 
or  both,  will  be  carried  into  effect. 
There  would  then  only  remain,  as  an 
objection  of  little  moment,  the  ad- 
dition to  the  water  of  the  Thames  of 
about  one  grain  in  the  gallon  of 
offensive  matter,— a  homoeopathic, 
dose  which  even  the  most  strenuous 
advocate  of  sanitary  reforms  and  im- 
provements might  be  easily  pre- 
vailed on  to  permit.  As  an  improved 
supply  of  water,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  an  extension  of  the  outlets  of  the 
sewers,  with  or  without  an  embank- 
ment of  the  river,  on  the  other,  may 
be  looked  upon  as  proximate  reforms, 
we  are  of  opinion  that  the  pollution 
%  of  the  Thames  does  not  .require  to  be 


guarded  against  in  oar  plans  for  the 
drainage  of  the  metropolis.  In  other 
words,  we  hold  it  to  be  perfectly 
immaterial  whether  the  sewage  of 
London  be  discharged  into  the  river 
as  it  flows  past  the  city,  or  at  some 
point  nearer  to  the  sea,  provided  we 
be  not  obliged  to  drink  the  water  so 
tainted,*  or  to  inhale  the  foul  gases 
which  are  given  off  in  consequence  of 
the  present  rude  and  careless  mode 
of  discharging  the  contents  of  the 
sewers  over  the  banks  of  the  river. 

2.  The  question,  Whether  the 
sewage  of  London  is  so  valuable  as 
manure  that  its  preservation  for  agri- 
cultural purposes  ought  to  form  a 
leading  consideration  in  oor  plans  for 
the  drainage  of  the  metropolis?  is 
not  so  easy  of  solution.  Of  the  in- 
herent value  of  sewage-manure  for 
agricultural  purposes  there  cannot 
be  a  shadow  of  doubt ;  nor  is  there 
any  reason  to  distrust  the  sober  esti- 
mate of  scientific  men,  who  set  the 
annual  money  value  of  the  entire 
drainage  of  the  metropolis  at  two 
millions  and  a  quarter  of  money,  being 
at  the  rate  of  1/.  a-head  for  each 
inhabitant.  But  the  inherent  value 
and  the  practical  value  of  this,  as  of 
other  manures,  are  two  very  different 
things.  A  load  of  the  best  solid 
manure  which  London  can  afford 
may  be  worth  from  five  to  ten  shil- 
lings on  the  land  of  a  market-gar- 
dener or  farmer  at  Fulham  or  Isle- 
worth,  and  not  fetch  a  shilling  in 
London.  So  great  is  the  depreciation 
occasioned  by  the  heavy  cost  of 
transport.  In  like  manner  a  tun  of 
unmixed  house  -  drainage  may  be 
worth  eightpence  when  spread  upon 
the  land,  and  yet  not  pay  for  cartage 
a  distance  of  a  couple  of  miles.  Even 
if  we  suppose  this  difficulty  overcome 
by  the  substitution  of  the  steam- 
engine  and  iron-pipe  for  the  more 
costly  conveyance  by  cart,  and  the 
expense  of  distribution  reduced  from 

Sounds  to  shillings,  we  have  still  to 
estroy  venerable  prejudices  and  su- 
persede old  habits  before  we  can 
prevail  on  our  agriculturists  to  adopt 
such  a  perfect  revolution  in  their 
modes  of  culture.  The  transition  from 


*  It  is  notorious  that  Thames  water,  after  being  allowed  to  remain  at  rest  for 
some  time,  undergoes  a  sort  of  defecation  which  restores  it  to  a  state  of  purity,  and 
renders  it,  for  drinking  and  culinary  purposes,  equal  to  the  very  best  river-water. 
This  process  of  defecation  is  much  more  effectual  than  the  best  methods  of  filtration 
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the  exclusive  use  of  solid  manure  with 
the  occasional  aid  of  water  in  times 
of  drought,  to  the  mixed  employment 
of  solid  and  liquid  manure  which  is 
the  true  perfection  of  culture,  is  a 
change  which  only  time  can  bring 
about;  though  experience  (as  in  the 
ease  of  the  market -gardeners  of 
Fulham)  has  demonstrated  its  expe- 
diency. If  we  would  hasten  the 
advent  of  this  change  among  the  cul- 
tivators of  the  soil,  we  must  give 
them  in  as  many  places  as  possible 
the  means  of  obtaining  the  sewage. 

It  may  be  within  the  recollection 
of  many  of  our  readers  that  doubts 
have  been  recently  thrown  upon  the 
value  of  sewage  manure  by  certain 
eminent  agriculturists,  who  allege 
that  liquid  manure  has  failed  in  their 
hands.  The  error  into  which  these 
parties  have  fallen  is  the  very  com- 
mon one  of  confounding  two  things 
essentially  different.  They  are  m 
the  habit  of  calling  the  water  of 
sewers  indifferently  sewage  and 
liquid  manure,  and,  with  charac- 
teristic obtuseness  of  mind,  have 
assumed  that  what  might  be  af- 
firmed of  liquid  manure  generally 
might  equally  be  predicated  of  this 
form  of  it.  Accordingly,  having 
applied  to  their  land  with  little  or  no 
effect  the  weak  washings  of  the 
farm-yard,  to  which  the  decaying 
straw  imparts  a  deceptive  toast- 
water  colouring,  they  at  once  jump 
to  the  conclusion  that  all  liquid 
manure  is  useless,  and  that  sewage 
manure,  being  a  variety  of  liquid 
manure,  is  useless  too.  It  is  of  the 
very  first  importance,  not  merely  in 
reference  to  the  drainage  of  London, 
but  with  a  view  to  the  economy  of 
the  agricultural  resources  of  every 
town,  village,  and  country  mansion, 
that  this  serious  error  should  be 
corrected.  So  far  from  allowing 
sewage  manure  to  be  depreciated  by 
comparison  with  the  drainage  of  un- 
covered farm-yards,  exposed  to  the 
action  of  every  shower  that  falls,  we 
can  assure  our  farming  friends  that 
we  speak  from  experience  and  actual 
comparison  of  the  one  with  the  other 
when  we  proclaim  the  marked  supe- 
riority of  house  and  town  drainage 
over  that  of  the  farmstead.  Nay, 
we  have  the  same  practical  authority 
lor  stating,  that  to  whatever  soil,  or 
for  whatever  purpose,  they  may 
apply  this  manure,  they  will  find  it 


fully  support  the  character  we  have 
given  of  it.  The  details  by  which 
we  could  justify  this  assertion  are 
better  suited  to  an  agricultural  jour- 
nal than  to  these  pases. 

But  the  value  of  the  sewage  of  our 
towns  for  agricultural  purposes  is  by 
no  means  to  be  measured  by  its 
power  of  reproduction,  considered 
merely  as  a  manure.  It  is  a  manure, 
and  something  more.  It  is  the  best 
and  most  convenient  water-supply 
for  horticultural  and  farming  pur- 
poses, and  as  such  will  hereafter  be 
held  in  the  greatest  consideration. 
We  will  explain  ourselves.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  large  cities,  and 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  manure  is  a  mere  drug. 
The  supply  is  so  large  in  proportion 
to  the  demand,  that  it  can  always  be 
had  for  an  almost  nominal  price,  and 
often  for  the  mere  cost  of  convey- 
ance. But  this  is  not  all.  The 
market-gardeners  and  fanners  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  are  una- 
nimous in  proclaiming  the  necessity 
of  common  farmyard  or  Btable  ma- 
nure. They  say  that  it  not  only 
enriches,  but  that  it  also  moistens, 
lightens,  and  warms  the  land.  If 
they  could  dispense  with  its  fertil- 
izing properties  they  could  not  forego 
its  mechanical  ones.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  neither  sewage  manure 
in  the  form  of  liquid,  nor  solid  ma- 
nures precipitated  from  it  by  che- 
mical agents,  will  be  accepted  as 
substitutes  for  the  old  -  fashioned 
stable  dung ;  and  that  if  the  sewer- 
water  is  to  come  into  use  at  all,  it 
will  not  be  as  a  substitute  for  ordi- 
nary solid  manure,  but  as  a  supple- 
ment to  it.  From  this  general  rule, 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  except 
grass  lands,  for  which  liquid  manure 
(and  sewage  as  its  best  form)  is  as 
appropriate  as  solid  manure  is  unsuit- 
able. Bearing  this  important  ex- 
ception in  mind,  we  have  still  to  in- 
quire whether,  for  garden  and  arable 
culture,  sewage  manure  possesses 
properties  which  must  sooner  or  later 
force  its  acceptance  upon  the  horti- 
culturist and  farmer.  We  believe 
that  it  does;  and  we  do  not  donbt 
that  it  will  hereafter  play  a  most 
important  part  in  the  history  of 
agriculture ;  not,  be  it  remembered, 
merely  as  a  manure,  but  as  a  fertiliz- 
ing water.  And  here  we  would  call 
the  attention  of  the  cultivators  of  the 
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soil  to  a  very  remarkable  oversight 
which  they  are  in  the  habit  of  com- 
mitting. They  have  either  not  ob- 
served, or  they  habitually  forget  (or, 
what  is  more  probable  still,  they  look 
upon  the  circumstance  as  natural 
and  inevitable),  the  heavy  losses 
which  they  sustain  even  in  wet  years 
by  drought.  They  are  not  yet  con- 
scious how  much  they  are  in  want  of 
an  improved  water-supply.  If  the 
soil  could  speak  for  itself,  it  would 
cry  out  as  loudly  for  water  as  the 
inhabitants  of  London  are  now  doing ; 
and  every  draining-tile  that  is  put 
into  the  ground  will  make  the  ne- 
cessity more  felt.  *  Drought  in  Eng- 
land* will  sound  to  the  ears  of 
ninety-nine  in  a  hundred  of  our 
farmers  like  'Ice  in  Africa.'  And 
yet  we  affirm,  that  in  the  very  years 
in  which  most  rain  falls  there  are 
fatal  periods  of  drought.  The  year 
1847,  for  instance,  was  the  very 
wettest  year  within  the  memory  of 
man,  and  nevertheless  we  can  affirm 
it  of  our  own  knowledge,  that  within 
ten  miles  of  London  several  acres  of 
peas  were  lost  for  want  of  rain  at  a 
critical  period  of  their  growth.  We 
will  even  hazard  the  opinion  that  not 
a  year  passes  that  we  do  not  lose  many 
millions  of  pounds1  worth  of  produce 
by  short  droughts  occurring  at  cri- 
tical periods.  If  this  be  so  (and  we 
are  convinced  that  it  is),  the  sewage 
of  our  towns  cannot  be  considered 
otherwise  than  as  a  most  important 
aid  to  agriculture.  In  the  diluted 
form  which  it  will  assume  under  an 
ample  water-supply,  it  will  constitute 
an  invaluable  fertilizing  liquid,  capa- 
ble of  yielding  a  remunerative  price 
to  those  who  distribute  and  to  those 
who  apply  it.  The  Metropolitan 
Sewage  Manure  Company  have  esta- 
blished its  value,  beyond  the  reach 
of  doubt  or  cavil.  If  they  prove 
equally  successful  in  overcoming  the 
stubborn  resistance  of  parties  who, 
admitting  their  premises,  still  with- 
hold a  practical  assent  to  their  con- 
clusions, they  will  establish  a  lasting 
claim  to  the  gratitude  of  the  British 
farmer. 

For  our  present  purposes  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  show  that  the  sewage  of 
London,  in  the  dilute  form  which  it 
must  assume  under  an  ample  supply 
of  water  to  its  inhabitants,  is  a  valu- 
able subsidiary  to  the  solid  manure 
of  which  the  farmer  is  now  in  the 


habit  of  making  an  exclusive  use. 
When  applied  to  land  already  highly 
manured,  it  has  been  proved  to  be 
capable  of  hastening  growth  by  three 
or  four  weeks,  and  doubling,  trebling, 
or  even  quadrupling,  the  amount  of 
produce.  We  have,  therefore,  no 
hesitation  in  answering  in  the  affirm- 
ative the  second  question  already 
propounded.  We  believe  that  the 
sewage  of  London  it  so  valuable  as 
manure  (or  as  fertilizing  water),  that 
its  preservation  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses ought  to  form  a  leading  consi- 
deration in  our  plans  for  the  drainage 
of  the  metropolis.  When,  however, 
we  affirm  that  it  ought  to  form  a 
leading  consideration,  we  do  not  mean 
to  place  it  quite  on  the  same  level 
with  the  prime  objects  of  the  Metro- 
politan Sewers  Commission,  as  set 
forth  by  Sir  John  Burgoyne;  namely, 
'To  rid  the  metropolis  of  the  noxi- 
ous sewage  matter,  and  of  the  drain- 
age waters,  efficiently  as  regards 
health  and  convenience,*  and  'to 
effect  this  object  with  the  least  possi- 
ble delay.*  Nor  are  we  disposed  to 
withhold  our  assent  to  the  proposition 
that 4  the  Commissioners  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  application  of  the 
matter  to  manure,  except  so  far  as  it 
may  be  combined  with  saving  of 
expense  to  them  in  carrying  out  their 
primary  object.*  We  further  believe, 
with  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  that  the 
application  of  the  sewage  as  manure 
is  an ( extraneous  object*  to  *  be  taken 
up  by  others,'  to  whom  '  it  would  be 
the  duty  of  the  Commissioners  to  give 
every  facility.*  This  is  the  language 
of  an  honourable  and  disinterested 
public  servant,  determined  to  help 
those  who  are  striving  to  help  them- 
selves, and  to  benefit  the  public; 
contrasting,  we  feel  bound  to  say, 
most  favourably  with  the  spirit  and 
temper  which  actuated  the  now  de- 
funct Commission,  and  under  the 
inspiration  of  which,  700/.  of  public 
money  was  spent  in  conveying  the 
contents  of  the  Northumberland 
sewer  in  barges  a  score  or  so  of  miles, 
to  repeat  the  very  experiment  already 
successfully  made  some  hundreds  of 
times  at  Manchester,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  only  company  armed 
by  act  of  parliament  with  the  ne- 
cessary powers  to  carry  forward  the 
good  work,  without  charge  to  the 
public,  was  submitted  to  all  the  tor- 
tures of  hope  deferred,  and  thwarted 
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-with  the  stubborn  obstacle  of  perpetual 
procrastination.  Having  now  cleared 
onr  ground  by  the  discussion  of  the 
two  preliminary  questions  relating  to 
the  pollution  of  the  Thames*  and  the 
value  of  the  sewage,  we  shall  proceed 
to  offer  a  few  suggestions  in  reference 
to  the  several  plans  which  have  been 
put  forward,  or  are  likely  to  be  pro- 
posed, for  the  drainage  of  the  metro- 
polis. And  here  we  deem  it  right, 
as  well  as  expedient,  to  state  that 
we  lay  no  claims  to  the  possession 
of  engineering  knowledge.  If,  there* 
fore,  we  are  not  in  a  position  to 
offer  an  opinion  calculated  to  have 
weight  with  the  practical  men  who 
form  the  present  Metropolitan  Com- 
mission of  Sewers,  we  are  at  least 
free  from  the  predilections  and  per- 
sonal feelings  from  which  an  engineer 
would  find  it  so  difficult  to  divest 
himself.  Au  rente  we  may,  without 
undue  presumption,  claim  to  know 
as  much  of  the  subject  in  hand  as 
will  entitle  our  observations  to  a 
moderate  share  of  attention. 

In  utter  ignorance  of  the  plans 
which  may  have  been  sent  in  to  the 
Commission,  but  with  some  know- 
ledge of  the  projects  put  forward 
'while  the  old  Commission  was  in  ex- 
istence, we  would  venture  to  point  out 
three  obvious  ways  in  which  the 
drainage  of  the  metropolis  might  be 
effected  :— 

1.  The  existing  sewers  and  water- 
courses, with  their  existing  outlets, 
may  be  retained,  subject  to  repairs, 
improvements,  diversions,  extension 
of  outlets  into  the  bed  of  the  river,  em- 
bankments, and  the  aid,  where  neces- 
sary, of  the  steam-engine  to  raise  the 
water  into  the  river  at  high  tide,  new 
main-sewers  being  built  if  required, 
and  new  districts  being  drained  either 
into  them  or  into  existing  channels. 
2.  Two  large  tunnelled  sewers  may 
Deconstructed  parallel  with  the  banks 
of  the  Thames,  one  on  each  side, 
extending  for  several  miles  down 
the  river,  their  waters  collected 
in  appropriate  reservoirs,  and  raised 
and  pumped  into  the  Thames.  3. 
Each  small  district  of  the  city  having 
been  surveyed,  may  be  drained  de 
novo  into  a  covered  reservoir  situate 
at  the  lowest  point  of  that  district ; 


the  heavier  solid  matters  brought 
down  by  the  sewers  having  deposited 
themselves  in  these  covered  reservoirs, 
an  overflow-pipe  may  be  made  to 
convey  the  sewage  to  a  receptacle 
common  to  several  such  reservoirs ; 
over  which  receptacle  a  steam-engine 
may  be  erected,  furnished  with  a 
lift  or  force-pump  as  occasion  may 
require,  so  that  the  liquid  may  be 
discharged  either  into  the  nearest 
existing  sewer  or  water-course,  or 
forced  forward  direct  into  the  Thames. 
We  will  consider  each  of  these 
plans,  in  relation,  first,  to  the  drain- 
age of  London,  and  then  to  the  pro- 
fitable application  of  the  manure  to 
agricultural  purposes. 

1.  The  first -plan,  which  may  be 
designated  as  an  improved  status  quo, 
certainly  possesses  the  advantage  of 
economy.  Making  every  allowance 
for  repairs  of  existing  channels,  small 
and  lame,  for  reconstruction  of  such 
as  are  hopelessly  faulty,  for  reser- 
voirs (should  such  be  deemed  essential) 
at  the  water's  edge,  and  for  steam- 
engines  as  mechanical  aids,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  this  plan  would 
be  an  economical  one. 

2.  The  second  plan,  viewed  in  the 
same  light  as  a  plan  for  drainage, 
substitutes  two  tunnels  of  great 
length,  and  necessarily  at  great  cost, 
witn  large  reservoirs  and  powerful 
steam-engines,  for  the  less  expensive 
works  required  by  the  first-named 
plan.  It  is  therefore  open  to  the 
great  prima-facie  objection,  that  it 
could  only  be  carried  into  effect  by  a 
large  outlay  of  money.  In  spite  of 
its  great  simplicity,  we  are  not  sur- 
prised to  find  it  summarily  condemned 
by  Sir  John  Burgoyne. 

3.  The  third  plan,  which  may  be 
styled  the  plan  of  drainage  by  dis- 
tricts, viewed  still  in  the  same  partial 
light  as  the  foregoing,  appears  to  us 
to  present  certain  advantages,  among 
which  economy  certainly  finds  a 
place.  When  compared  with  the 
first  plan  it  obviously  possesses  the 
advantage  of  incurring  a  minimum 
cost  for  drainage,  by  superseding  the 
necessity  of  branch-sewers  continually 
increasing  in  size  till  they  approach 
the  dimensions  of  the  main-sewers* 
It  has  the  additional  recommendation 


*  We  had  already  answered  the  first  question  in  reference  to  the  pollution  of  the 
Thames  before  the  publication  of  Sir  John  Burgoyne's  memoranda ;  but  we  are  happy 
to  find  that  our  opinion  on  this  point  is  quite  in  conformity  with  his  views. 
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of  intercepting,  at  short  intervals,  the 
heavier  solid  matters,  which,  under 
our  present  system,  accumulate  in 
immense  masses  in  every  faulty  part 
of  our  existing  channels,  necessitating 
the  costly  alternative  of  hand-labour 
with  its  risks  of  suffocation,  or  flush- 
ing with  its  dangers  of  inundation. 
Under  this  plan,  too,  the  huge  elon- 
gated cesspool,  which  by  a  vast  la- 
byrinth of  house-drains  binds  every 
tenement  in  a  vast  district  into  one 
gigantic  system  of  foulness,  dwindles 
into  comparatively  small  dimensions. 

Whether  the  economy  effected  by 
the  substitution  of  comparatively 
small  main -sewers  for  the  larger 
channels  required  where  the  drainage 
area  is  of  greater  extent,  is  such  as  to 
meet  the  excess  of  expense  of  a  num- 
ber of  small  steam-engines  over  the 
cost  of  a  few  of  larger  dimensions,  is 
a  question  which  must  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  practical  men.  Should  this 
question  be  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, we  own  to  a  very  decided  pre- 
ference of  this  system  of  drainage 
over  every  other. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  three 
systems  of  drainage  in  relation  to  the 
application  of  the  sewage  as  manure. 

1.  Viewed  in  this  light  the  first 
system,  or  improved  status  quo,  puts 
forth  but  slender  claims  to  accept- 
ance. As  all  the  sewage  is  supposed 
to  flow  to  the  existing  outlets  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  from  those 
outlets,  by  steam-engines  erected  over 
or  near  them,  and  by  iron  pipes  laid 
through  the  streets,  the  sewage  must 
be  pumped  back  into  the  country. 
If,  however,  we  suppose  any  of  the 
plans  recommended  for  obtaining  a 
solid  manure  by  chemical  precipita- 
tion of  the  less  valuable  constituents 
of  the  sewage  to  be  adopted,  then  the 
position  of  the  works  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  would  certainly  possess 
the  advantage  of  cheap  water-carriage. 

2.  The  second  plan  of  a  double- 
tunnelled  sewer  is  even  less  advan- 
tageous in  relation  to  the  profitable 
application  of  the  sewage  than  the 
one  we  have  just  considered  ;  for  as 
it  conveys  the  sewage  to  two  reser- 
voirs situate  at  distant  points  low 
down  the  river,  it  virtually  limits 
the  use  of  the  sewage  to  the  land 
Wing  within  a  radius  of  a  few  miles 
from  those  points.  If  it  should  be 
deemed  expedient  to  apply  a  portion 
of  the  immense  quantity  of  sewage 


there  accumulated  to  lands  situate 
on  the  borders  of  the  metropolis 
higher  up  the  stream,  the  pipes  would 
have  to  be  laid  down  at  immense 
expense  to  the  very  districts  from 
which  the  sewage  had  originally 
flowed.  Instead  of  mains  of  mode* 
rate  dimensions  radiating  from  the 
several  existing  outlets  to  the  lands 
lying  nearest  to  such  outlets,  we 
should  have  mains  of  large  size  de- 
scribing; a  retrograde  course  of  seve- 
ral miles  in  length,  from  the  far- 
distant  reservoir  in  the  marshes  of 
Essex  or  the  meadows  of  Kent. 
Even  if  provision  were  made  for 
drawing  sewage  from  any  point  of 
the  tunnelled  sewer,  as  was  suggested 
many  years  ago  for  the  town  of 
Glasgow  by  the  spirited  and  inge- 
nious author  of  the  Harleian  dairy 
system,  and  more  recently  for  Man- 
chester by  Mr.  P.  H.  Holland,  the 
same  objections  would  still  apply  as 
to  the  system  just  examined,  with 
the  additional  one  of  the  expense  in- 
curred by  raising  the  sewage  from  so 
great  a  depth. 

3.  If  the  system  of  drainage  by 
districts  presented  some  advantages 
over  its  competitors,  when  considered 
simply  as  a  mode  of  ridding  the  me- 
tropolis of  its  foul  waters,  it  certainly 
stands  forward  in  very  bold  relief 
when  viewed  in  the  light  of  which 
we  are  now  speaking.  Though, 
if  that  system  were  carried  out 
to  its  full  extent,  the  districts  im- 
mediately bordering  on  the  Thames 
might  still,  as  at  present,  be  most 
conveniently  drained  into  the  river; 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  out- 
lying districts  might  be  drained  out- 
wards towards  the  country,  so  as  to 
present  convenient  centres  either  for 
restoring  the  sewage  to  existing  chan- 
nels, or  for  distributing  it  through  iron 
pipes  over  the  adjacent  lands.  In  our 
eyes,  this  is  a  great  and  peculiar  ad- 
vantage which  the  system  of  district 
drainage  enjoys  over  its  rivals.  It 
offers  at  many  differentpoints  on  every 
side  of  the  metropolis  its  temptations 
to  the  owners  and  cultivators  of  the 
soil.  Nor  must  we  forget  one  pecu- 
liar advantage  pertaining  to  this  sys- 
tem, namely,  that  it  alone  professes 
to  separate  the  house-drainage  from 
the  surface-drainage,  so  as  to  collect 
the  manure  free  from  silt  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  a  strength  to  pay  even 
for  cartage  to  a  moderate  distance  on 
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the  other.  To  make  the  system  per- 
fect, however,  the  reservoirs  ought 
to  be  so  situate  that  the  engines  may 
have  the  command  both  of  unmixed 
house-drainage  as  manure  for  winter 
use,  and  of  the  means  of  dilution  to 
fit  it  for  irrigation  in  the  summer. 

It  will  be  .seen,  then,  that  of  the 
three  systems  of  drainage  to  which 
we  have  adverted  we  give  a  decided 
preference  to  the  third.  We  think 
it  likely  to  be  the  least  expensive  in 
the  Ions  run ;  and  we  contend  that  it 
offers  the  best  prospect  of  an  econo- 
mical and  profitable  application  of 
the  sewage  to  the  purposes  of  agri- 
culture. At  any  rate,  we  submit 
that  it  is  one  that  ought  to  be  adopted 
in  the  case  of  all  the  outlying  dis- 
tricts of  the  metropolis  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Metropolitan  Com- 
mission of  Sewers. 

On  the  subject  of  the  application 
of  the  sewage  of  London  to  agri- 
cultural uses  we  must  be  allowed  to 
add  a  few  words.  It  is  evident  to 
our  mind  that  some  years  must  still 
elapse  before  this  valuable  fertilizer 
-will  meet  with  general  acceptance  at 
the  hands  of  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil,  and  many  more  years  before 
the  commercial  public  will  be  in- 
duced to  invest  capital  in  schemes  for 
its  distribution.  Though  the  efforts 
of  the  enterprising  company  which  is 
at  work  in  Fulham  fields,  conferring 
on  the  market-gardeners  of  that  dis- 
trict the  great  advantage  of  a  supply 
of  dilute  sewage,  with  unrivalled 
facilities  for  its  application  to  the 
soil,  have  been  crowned  with  a  fair 
measure  of  success  among  the  smaller 
holders  of  land,  the  more  opulent 
cultivators  still  hold  aloof,  and  still 
cling  with  dogged  obstinacy  to  the 
old  methods  of  culture.  On  the 
course  which  they  may  see  fit  to 
adopt  the  question  of  the  commercial 
value  of  the  sewage  of  the  metro- 
polis mainly  depends.  The  failure 
of  the  present  attempt,  which  must 
speedily  follow  on  the  prolonged  re- 
fusal of  the  larger  cultivators  to  co- 
operate with  the  company,  would 
effectually  deter  other  parties,  whe- 
ther in  London  or  in  the  provinces, 
from  embarking  their  capital  in  simi- 
lar projects.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  success  of  this  first  venture  would 
be  the  signal  for  the  commencement 
of  hundreds  of  similar  schemes  in 
every  part  of  the  country. 


Such,  then,  is  the  pesent  position 
of  one  of  the  most  vital  questions  of 
our  time — the  question  whether  the 
great  inherent  value  of  sewage 
manure  can  be  converted  into  an 
equivalent  commercial  value  —  the 
question  whether  it  will  pay  to  dis- 
tribute this  material  as  a  fertilizing 
water.  If  it  will  not  pay  in  this 
form,  we  feel  confident  that  it  can 
pay  in  no  other  shape.  The  dilute 
state  of  the  liquid,  which  peculiarly 
fits  it  to  serve  both  as  manure  and 
as  water,  offers  an  insuperable  ob- 
stacle to  the  obtaining  from  it  by 
precipitation  the  more  valuable  of  its 
constituents ;  and  there  is  great  rea- 
son to  fear  that  the  best  deposit  which 
can  be  obtained  from  it  will  not  be 
able  to  compete  with  existing  manures 
at  a  price  to  cover  the  cost  of  its 
preparation.  We  should  be  but  too 
happy  to  find  that  we  are  mistaken 
in  this  view  of  the  subject ;  and  in 
order  to  multiply  the  means  of  prov- 
ing ourselves  in  error  we  would  stre- 
nuously advocate  the  adoption  of 
such  a  plan  of  drainage  as  shall  give 
the  greatest  facilities  for  experiment 
in  the  fabrication  of  manures,  and 
the  largest  opportunities  for  the  trial 
of  their  virtues.  Now  it  must  be 
obvious  to  the  meanest  capacity  that 
the  plan  which  combines  these  two 
desiderata  is  one  which  multiplies 
places  of  collection  or  deposit  in  or 
near  agricultural  districts,  and  at  the 
same  time  separates  house-drainage 
from  upland  and  surface  waters.  If, 
contrary  to  our  expectation,  a  profit- 
able solid  manure  be  obtainable  from 
sewer- water,  it  must  be  by  acting  on 
the  strong  sewage  as  it  flows  from 
our  houses ;  and  if  this  is  to  have  a 
ready  sale  it  must  be  in  or  near  the 
centres  of  its  production. 

These  preliminary  considerations 
will  enable  us  to  set  forth  in  few 
words  the  particulars  of  the  system 
of  drainage  which  we  are  disposed  to 
advocate.  Its  essential  parts  are  the 
following:  —  1.  The  division  of  the 
entire  area  of  the  metropolis  into 
districts  of  such  moderate  extent  that 
the  size  of  the  largest  drains  shall 
not  exceed  that  of  the  largest  earthen- 
ware tubes  manufactured  for  that 
purpose.  2.  The  convergence  of 
these  drains  in  a  covered  cesspool  or 
cesspools,  so  arranged  as  to  admit  of 
the  prompt  removal  of  all  solid  de- 
posits.   3.  The  further  convergence 
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of  several  of  these  small  districts  by 
means  of  overflow-drains  in  a  covered 
centre,  over  which  a  steam-engine 
shall  be  erected,  by  means  of  which 
the  sewage  may  either  be  raised  or 
propelled  into  some  existing  sewer  or 
water-course,  or  be  placed  in  either 
of  these  ways  at  the  disposal  of  the 
agriculturist.  4.  The  complete  se- 
paration of  house-drainage  from  the 
surface  and  upland  waters,  with  a 
view  not  merely  of  securing  a  strong 
sewage  for  distribution  or  precipi- 
tation, but  also  of  excluding  the  silt 
of  the  streets,  which  forms  in  the 
existing  sewers  the  material  of  the 
most  troublesome  deposits.  5.  The 
efficient  repair  of  existing  main- 
sewers  and  water-courses,  and  such  a 
command  of  water  as  shall  ensure  a 
uniform  and  steady  flow  of  sewage 
through  them  at  all  times  of  the  day. 
6.  Such  an  alteration  of  the  outfalls 
of  existing  sewers  as  shall  prevent 
the  sewage  from  flowing  over  the 
banks  of  the  river,  and  cause  it  to 
be  discharged  at  once  into  a  sufficient 
body  of  water  to  destroy  all  offensive 
odour. 

With  regard  to  the  appropriation 
of  the  sewage  to  agricultural  uses  we 
have  these  additional  suggestions  to 
make : — 1.  That  the  cesspools  which 
connect  the  overflow  -  pipes  of  the 
several  smaller  districts  should  be 
placed  near  an  available  supply  of 
water,  so  that  if  there  should  arise  a 
demand  for  the  sewage  it  may  be 
diluted  to  the  necessary  extent  during 
the  summer  months.  2.  That,  in 
the  first  instance,  the  steam-engines 
should  be  furnished  with  lift-pumps, 
so  that  the  sewage  might  either  be 
discharged  into  existing  sewers  or 
water  -  courses,  or  placed  without 
charge  at  the  disposal  of  any  one 
who  might  desire  to  make  use  of  it, 
with  the  single  proviso  that  it  shall 
be  drawn  at  hours  and  into  recep- 
tacles approved  by  the  Commissioners 
of  Sewers.  3.  That  should  a  num- 
ber of  proprietors  of  land  or  a  com- 
mercial company  desire  to  lay  down 
pipes  for  the  distribution  of  the  liquid, 
they  should  be  permitted  to  substi- 
tute a  force-pump  for  a  lift-pump, 
and  enjoy  the  use  of  the  sewage 
free  from  charge  for  a  short  term  of 
years. 

If  such  facilities  as  these  were 
given,  we  are  of  opinion  that  a  very 
few  years'  experience  of  the  value  of 


sewage  manure  would  serve  to 
create  a  demand  for  it,  which  might 
justify  the  Commissioners  in  levying 
a  royalty  upon  all  parties  making 
use  of  it.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable, 
moreover,  that  through  these  facili- 
ties thus  freely  offered  the  great  pro- 
blem of  the  profitable  and  inoffensive 
application  of  the  contents  of  our 
sewers  would  work  itself  out  in  a 
manner  to  obviate  every  conceivable 
objection  to  its  use.  Having  obtained 
command  of  house-drainage  free  from 
the  admixture  of  silt,  and  containing 
little  besides  animal  and  vegetable 
matter,  a  solid  manure  might  be 
thrown  down  by  milk  of  lime  or 
other  chemical  means,  which  if  sold 
in  the  moist  state  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  would  pay  the  cost 
of  production,  while  the  supernatant 
liquid,  free  from  odour  and  colour, 
bnt  still  containing  a  valuable  ma- 
nure, might  be  either  pumped  out 
into  the  rural  districts  or  returned 
into  the  Thames. 

Once  more  we  repeat  that  we  fully 
agree  with  Sir  J.  Burgoyne  in  think- 
ing that  the  first  duty  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Sewers  is  to  drain  the 
metropolis  efficiently  and  cheaply, 
and  that  the  application  of  the  refuse 
to  the  purposes  of  agriculture  ought 
to  be  a  secondary  consideration.  At 
the  same  time  the  Commissioners 
ought  not  to  suffer  themselves  to  be 
misled  by  the  simplicity  and  grandeur 
of  any  scheme  proposed  tor  their 
acceptance,  so  as  to  overlook  the  ob- 
vious advantages  of  the  separation  of 
house-drainage  from  the  upland  and 
surface  waters,  the  multiplication  of 
the  points  at  which  the  sewage  may 
be  offered  as  manure  to  the  agricul- 
turist, and  the  prospect  (we  trust  not 
a  very  remote  one)  of  applying  the 
valuable  refuse  of  London  to  its  pro- 
per use,  with  the  greatest  advantage 
to  agriculture  and  some  contingent 
profit  to  the  Commission  itself. 

Before  we  conclude,  one  word  with 
the  Government.  We  are  not  of 
the  number  of  those  Avho  would  con- 
stitute the  authorities  in  Downing 
Street  the  Hercules  to  lift  every 
waggon  out  of  the  rut;  but  we  would 
make  the  Government,  as  the  centre 
of  enlightenment  as  well  as  of  au- 
thority, the  means  of  advancing  great 
public  objects  by  which  its  own  pe- 
cuniary interests  can  be  promoted. 
We  look  upon  the  Woods  and  Forests 
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especially  as  a  department  of  Govern-  ment  of  the  public  health  on  the 

ment  bound  to  foster  to  the  utmost  other ;   and  the  introduction,  as  a 

every   undertaking  which    can    be  new  aid  to  culture,  and  a  guarantee 

proved  to  combine  the  improvement  against  drought,  of  a  system  of  water  - 

of  the  Crown  lands  with  the  further-  supply  for  the  land.    The  Woods 

ance  of  other  objects  of  a  strictly  and  Forests  have  it  in  their  power  to 

public  nature.    Now  it  will  be  seen,  promote  both  these  objects,  by  pro-' 

that  at  the  present  moment  there  are  curing  a  supply  of  dilute  sewage  for 

two  grand  desiderata  to  be  accom-  the  Parks.    It  is  not  for  us  to  dictate 

plished  in  the  service  of  the  public ;  to  the  enlightened  head  of  that  de- 

to  wit,  the  economical  application  of  partment  the  mode  by  which  such  a 

the  refuse  of  the  metropolis,  so  as  to  supply  may  be  obtained ;  but  if  the 

subserve  the  interests  of  agriculture  will  exist,  the  means  will  soon  be 

on  the  one  hand,  and  the  improve-  found. 


STORM  AND  CALM. 


YjTGHT  came  upon  the  mountains,  not  in  bright 
IN  Though  ebon  mantle,  star-bedight ; 
Nor  in  the  softened  glow  of  Luna's  sheen 
Stole  languid  Nature's  welcome  queen ; 
In  silent  gloom, 
As  of  the  tomb, 
Her  heavy  pall  closed  o'er  the  anxious  earth, 
Which  felt  the  brooding  storm  gathering  its  strength  for  birth. 
The  music  of  the  mighty  wind-harp's  strings 
Prefaced  the  rush,  as  of  a  thousand  wings 

His  sulphurous  darts  red  lightning  flings — 
The  rockv  steeps  rebound  the  thunder's  roar, 
In  sweeping  sheets  the  clouds  their  waters  pour — 
Deafen'd — half-  blind, 
Nor  snorting,  startled  beast,  nor  man  the  path  may  find. 


The  air  is  drugg'd  with  the  rich  steam  from  flowers 
Bathed  in  soft  dew — the  evening  hours 
Steal  on  so* gently  that  their  golden  haze 
Is  merged  in  softening  silver  rays ; 
Which  nor  reveal 
Nor  yet  conceal, 
But  cast  a  veil  of  brightness  o'er  fair  things, 
And  hide  the  gross  and  dark  from  our  imaginings. 
Nature  is  sleeping  sweetly — all  around 
Is  calm  and  peaceful,  as  if  holy  ground ; 

Of  human  life  a  distant  sound, 
The  railroad  hum,  borne  gently  on  the  breeze, 
Scares  not  the  bat  moth-hawking  in  the  trees. 
O  heavenly  night ! 
For  all  sweet  influences  descend  in  thy  pure  light  1 

A.  M.  H. 
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SOUTHEY'S  LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  * 


WE  are  glad  to  meet  Dr.  Southey 
at  last.  We  began  to  despair  of 
him,  since  he  has  been  so  long  on 
the  road  —  not  that  we  were  alto- 
gether ignorant  of  the  causes  of  de- 
lay. From  time  to  time  strange  ru- 
mours have  reached  us  of  feuds,  and 
strifes,  and  heart-burnings,  and  un- 
seemly contentions,  over  the  good 
man's  literary  ashes.  These  things  are 
painful  to  hear  or  speak  of.  However, 
the  Poet  now  returns  to  us  in  that 
intellectual  form  and  fashion,  in 
which  he  was  always  most  likely  to 
gain  friends,  and  to  keep  them.  We 
rejoice  to  welcome  him  in  that  win- 
ning shape.  He — the  high-souled, 
bright-minded,  troubled,  worn-out 
man — rests  from  his  many  sadnesses 
and  toils.  Peace  be  with  him.  If 
he  were  visibly  and  bodily  present 
in  this  solemn,  home  of  literature, 
where  we  are  writing,  or  in  his 
own  green  haunts  by  the  musical 
Lodore,  he  might  have  wondrous 
stories  to  tell,  lovelier  and  more 
gorgeous  than  the  cloudy  richness  of 
Thalaba;  stories, 
Brought  from  a  pensive  though  a  happy 

place. 
Of  all  that  is  most  beauteous,  imaged 

there 
In  happier  beauty;  more  pellucid  streams, 
An  ampler  ether,  a  diviner  air, 
And    fields    invested    With    purpurea! 

gleams; 
Climes  which  the  sun,  who  sheds  the 

brightest  day 
Earth  knows,  is  all  unworthy  to  survey. 
But  he  stands  now  before  us  in  his 
earthly  dress,  and  again  we  say  that 
we  rejoice  to  see  him.  Writing  in 
his  twenty-second  year  to  one  of  his 
earliest  and  dearest  friends,  Mr. 
Southey  said : — 

No  man  ever  retained  a  more  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  his  own 
mind  than  I  have  done.  I  can  trace  the 
developement  of  my  character  from  in- 
fancy— for  developed  it  has  been,  not 
changed.  I  look  forward  to  the  writing 
of  this  history,  as  the  most  pleasing  and 
most  useful  employment  I  shall  ever 
undertake. 
We  have  a  specimen  of  the  in- 


tended narrative  in  the  first  157 
pages  of  the  first  volume.  It  is 
contained  in  a  series  of  letters  to  hk 
friend  Mr.  John  May,  and  gives  a 
familiar  and  most  particular  account 
of  his  family  and  himself,  their 
sayings  and  doings,  chances  and 
changes,  up  to  the  period  of  his 
school  days  at  Westminster  in  his 
fifteenth  year.  At  that  interesting 
epoch  the  history  breaks  off.  It 
might  have  been  hardly  possible  to 
continue  it  with  equal  minuteness, 
as  it  wound  into  the  diversified  la- 
bours and  business  of  his  maturer 
life. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1820 
that  he  sat  down  in  the  room,  which 
he  had  peopled  with  the  noblest 
spirits  of  all  lands,  to  relate  the 
story  of  his  struggles  and  victories. 
He  was  then  a  ripe  scholar  of  forty- 
six  years :  it  was  dark  weather  in  a 
season  of  sunshine;  a  lonesome  and 
showery  evening  had  closed  a  cloudy 
and  ungenial  day.  Perhaps  a  mind 
like  Cowper's,  ever  forecasting  the 
fashion  of  uncertain  sorrows,  might 
have  seen  something  ominous  in  the 
coincidence.  But  the  poet  felt  no 
sadness  or  apprehension.  Living  in 
the  sunshine,  he  still  looked  forward 
with  hope. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  recollect 
that  charming  essay  on  a  man's 
writing  memoirs  of  himself,  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  one  of  the 
deepest  thinkers  of  the  earlier  part 
of  this  century.  He  suggests  the 
sensation  of  surprise,  that  would 
startle  a  reflective  man  in  advanced 
age,  on  discovering  at  the  bottom  of 
an  old  chest  an  account  of  himself, 
which  he  had  written  fifty  years 
before.  The  web  of  feeling  would 
be  curiously  woven  of  various  co- 
lours and  patterns;  light  and  sha- 
dow intermingled.  One  great  beauty 
of  the  tale  would  be  its  reality ;  a 
garland  of  flowers  all  gathered  in 
the  fresh  morning  of  life,  with  the 
dew  and  bloom  on  the  leaves.  What 
misty,  uncertain,  glimmering  shapes 
would  come  thronging  into  the  me- 
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mory;  perplexed  and  intricate,  like 
the  moonbeams  on  curtains,  which 
shine  and  break  up  into  gloom,  as 
the  wind  rustles  them  with  a  sudden 
gust.  The  old  man  wonders  at  him* 
self.  It  is  like  looking  into  a  glass 
once  in  half  a  century.  He  forgets 
what  manner  of  man  he  was.  The 
vernal  fancies  are  faded ;  the  merry- 
speaking  thoughts  are  silent.  *  They 
died  like  the  singing-birds  of  that 
time  which  sing  no  more.'  Nothing 
is  as  it  was.  All  is  changed.  Eve  is 
garden  was  not  more  defaced,  when 
the  slime  of  the  deluge  had  passed 
over  it.  *  The  life  which  we  then  had, 
now  seems  almost  as  if  it  could  not 
have  been  our  own.  We  are  like  a 
man  returning,  after  the  absence  of 
many  years,  to  visit  the  embowered 
cottage  where  he  passed  the  morning 
of  his  life,  and  finding  only  a  relic 
of  its  ruins.* 

-  Opinions  will  always  differ  as  to 
the  becoming  style  of  these  auto- 
biographies. The  most  famous  per- 
former need  not  keep  us  very  long. 
In  a  general  way,  the  expenditure  of 
time  may  be  set  down  in  a  short 
column.  We  want  only  an  entry  of 
the  gold  coins ;  the  copper  may  be 
left  out.  It  was  pleasantly  remarked 
of  many  popular  biographies  in  mo- 
dern times,  that  a  chronicle  of  the 
coats  a  man  has  worn,  with  the  co- 
lour and  date  of  each,  might,  for 
every  useful  purpose,  be  as  well 
called  his  life.  We  have  few  ex- 
amples in  our  language.  Cowley, 
Bishop  Hall,  and  Walter  Scott,  have 
given  specimens,  slighter  or  graver, 
in  three  opposite  ways.  Perhaps  no 
memoir  written  by  one's  self  could 
«qual  the  truthfulness  of  letters, 
flowing  out  of  the  fulness  of  a  loving 
heart ;  like  those  from  Cowper.  to 
Lady  Hesketb,  and  Shenstone  to 
Mr.  Jago. 

Johnson  affirmed  that  the  life  of  no 
literary  man  had  ever  been  pro- 
perly composed.  An  author's  own 
pen  is  unlikely  to  fill  up  the  blank. 
He  will  supply  part,  not  a  whole. 
The  pleasantest  illustrations  of  ge- 
nius have  been  picked  up  by  acci- 
dent. In  this  light  letters  are  inva- 
luable, when  they  are  sincere.  That 
is  seldom.  Pope  wrote  for  effect. 
So  did  Cowper  sometimes :  compare 
his  correspondence  with  Newton  and 
Hill.  The  writer  can  scarcely  be 
identified.     Horace  Walpole  made 


himself  up  for  the  Post,  as  for  a 
theatre.  You  see  at  once  that  he  is 
padded.  The  shape  of  his  thoughts 
is  always  artificial.  Gray's  crow- 
quill  was  an  emblem  of  his  manner. 
Byron  imitated  the  worst  style  of 
Walpole  and  Gray.  He  is  not  himself 
for  a  hundred  pages  together.  From 
this  fault  the  letters  of  Southey  ap- 
pear to  be  remarkably  free.  They 
give  the  man,  the  Pantisocrat,  the 
enthusiast,  the  self  -  opinionated. 
Each  is  there.  He  sits  before  a 
glass  and  paints  himself. 

The  Recollections  have  much  of 
the  grace  and  ease  of  his  latest  and 
happiest  prose.  Perhaps  there  is  a 
slight  excess  of  garrulity,  and  a  dis- 
position to  enlarge  upon  trifles,  that 
might,  as  he  suggested,  if  carefully 
cultivated,  have  ripened  him  into  a 
correspondent  of  Mr.  Urban.  But 
we  confess  to  liking  the  minuteness 
of  his  description.  We  are  not  in- 
disposed to  hear  of  the  migration 
from  the  blue  bed  to  the  brown.  He 
gives  us  a  domestic  interior,  as  real 
and  startling  as  the  Apothecary's 
Shop  of  Mieris,  with  its  one  bewil- 
dering crack  in  the  counter.  The 
things  and  persons  may  be  worth 
nothing  in  themselves,  but  they  de- 
rive interest  and  value  from  the  de- 
scriber;  like  the  wicker  basket,  or 
string  of  onions,  in  pictures  by  Te- 
niere  or  Ostadc.  The  stream  of  his 
family  did  not  lead  him  into  very 
ancient  times.  He  was  unable  to 
trace  it  beyond  1696.  Wellington, 
in  Somersetshire,  was  the  well-head. 
In  the  church  registers  the  Southeys 
are  styled  yeomen  or  farmers.  His 
grandfather's  wife  was  a  Locke,  of 
the  *  same  family  as  the  philosopher 
(so  called)  of  that  name,1  who,  we 
are  pleasantly  informed, '  is  still  held 
in  more  estimation  than  he  deserves.* 
Their  descendant  was  willing  to 
reckon  them  of  gentle  blood,  as 
using  armorial  bearings  in  an  age 
when  they  were  very  rarely  assumed 
without  a  title.  The  arms  had  a 
religious  character,  and  he  was  anx- 
ious to  believe  that  one  of  his  '  an- 
cestors had  served  in  the  crusades, 
or  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.' 

His  grandfather  was  bred  a  Dis- 
senter, but  afterwards  came  over  to 
the  Church.  Marrying  at  forty-five, 
he  had  two  daughters  and  three 
sons,  of  whom  the  second  was  Ro- 
bert, the  poet's  father,  who  was  an 
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enthusiast  in  all  country  pleasures. 
Having  been  placed  with  a  grocer  in 
London,  he  gave  a  curious  proof  of 
the  strength  of  the  passion.  As  he 
was  standing  at  the  shop  door,  ca 
porter  went  by  carrying  a  hare. 
This  brought  his  favourite  sport  so 
forcibly  to  his  mind,  that  he  could 
not  help  crying  at  the  sight.*  The 
circumstance  was  the  anticipation,  as 
well  as  the  fulfilment,  of  Words- 
worth's reverie  of  Susan.  In  after 
years,  and  to  preserve  the  impres- 
sion, he  took  a  hare  for  his  com- 
mercial crest,  and  had  it  painted 
upon  the  window  on  each  side  the 
door,  and  engraved  in  the  shop  bills. 
Upon  his  master's  death  he  was 
removed  to  a  linendraper's  in  Bris- 
tol, where  he  continued  for  twelve 
or  fourteen  years. 

Robert  Southey  was  born  August 
1,  1773.  The  twilight  of  his  recol- 
lection began  with  his  third  year. 
He  was  gifted  with  the  sensibility  of 
the  poetical  mind,  and  shed  tears  at 
the  tale  of  Chevy  Chase.  His  first 
school  was  presided  over  by  a  dame, 
with  intolerable  features  and  no  eye- 
lashes. Under  her  rule  he  remained, 
with  occasional  intervals  of  absence, 
until  his  sixth  year.  The  Utopia- 
mania  was  already  strong  in  him. 
With  two  schoolfellows  he  formed  a 
plan  of  going  to  an  island  and  living 
by  themselves.  The  military  taste 
also  showed  itself  in  a  walk  with  a 
neighbouring  barber,  who  promised 
him  a  sword.  But  it  speedily  re- 
treated before  the  prompt  and  liberal 
application  of  the  horsewhip.  Many 
of  his  holydays  were  spent  with  his 
aunt,  Miss  Tyler,  who  occupied  a 
house  in  what  was  then  an  agreeable 
suburb  of  Bath.  It  looked  into  a 
garden  abounding  in  fruit  trees,  and 
the  parlour  steps  were  embowered 
by  jessamine.  This  was  a  favourite 
seat  of  the  child-poet.  The  furniture 
was  old  and  picturesque.  In  the 
parlour  hung  the  lady's  portrait,  by 
Gainsborough,  with  a  curtain  before 
it  to  keep  off  the  flies.  Among  the 
most  curious  articles  were  a  cabinet 
of  ivory,  ebony,  and  tortoiseshell,  and 
an  arm-chair  made  of  cherry-wood, 
which  seems  to  have  had  a  particular 
interest  attached  to  it;  *  if  any  visi- 
tor who  was  not  in  her  especial 
favour  sat  thereon,  the  leathern 
cushion,  was  always  sent  into  the 
garden,  to  be  aired  and  purified, 


before  she  would  use  it  again.* 
A  confidential  man-servant  was  as 
odd  as  his  mistress,  and  every  night 
fed  the  crickets.  In  this  strange 
garden-house  the  larger  portion  of 
four  years  glided  away — to  a  child 
heavily  enough.  He  had  no  play- 
mates, was  kept  inviolate  from  dust, 
and  slept  with  his  aunt.  This  was 
the  severest  chapter  of  the  lesson. 
Miss  Tyler  was  a  late  riser ;  and  the 
little  Robert  did  not  dare  to  make 
the  slightest  movement  for  fear  of 
disturbing  her.  During  those  wea- 
risome hours  his  wits  were  at  work, 
4  fancying  figures  and  combinations 
of  forms  in  the  curtains,  wondering 
at  the  motes  in  the  slant  sunbeam, 
and  watching  the  light  from  the  cre- 
vices of  the  window  shutters.*  By 
degrees  the  progress  of  the  shadow 
stood  him  in  the  stead  of  a  clock. 

At  two  years  of  age  he  was  ino- 
culated, and  attributed  his  subse- 
quent thinness  to  the  preparatory 
regimen.  His  aunt  had  one  friend 
whose  name  will  ever  possess  a  kind 
of  juvenile  celebrity, — this  was  the 
wife  of  Mr.  F.  Newberry,  of  St.  Paul's. 
As  soon  as  he  could  read,  the  Bib- 
liopole presented  him  with  a  set — 
twenty  in  number — of  those  asto- 
nishing productions,  which  have  so 
often  amazed  the  slumbers  of  three 
years.  To  this  gift  he  traced  some 
of  his  literary  tastes ;  but  other  cir- 
cumstances helped  them  forward. 
The  Bath  theatre  was  then  in  its 
zenith.  The  players  divided  the 
week  between  it  and  Bristol.  Miss 
Tyler  was  generally  supplied  with 
orders,  and  always  availed  herself  of 
them.  Her  talk  was  dramatic.  Her 
nephew  soon  caught  the  tone  of  ex- 
pression, and  once,  returning  from 
church  on  Sunday  morning,  called 
down  an  angry  rebuke  by  saying 
that  it  had  been  a  very  full  house. 
Healthier  aids  to  reflection  were  not 
wanting.  He  delighted  in  field- 
walks,  and  the  ferry-boat  at  Walcot 
was  a  great  resource.  The  first  dis- 
tinction of  life  came  slowly  upon  the 
poet.  He  saw  his  sixth  year  before 
he  was  *  breeched"  in  a  complete  suit 
of  forester's  green.  He  was  then 
sent  as  a  day-scholar  to  a  school  at 
Bristol,  kept  by  a  Baptist  minister, 
an  old  man  and  cruel.  However,  he 
died  in  twelve  months,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  Socinian,  of  more  learn- 
ing and  heresy.  But  the  poet  reaped 
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no  advantage  from  the  change.  His 
father,  for  some  cause  unexplained, 
removed  him  to  Corston,  about  nine 
miles  from  Bristol : — 

The  stage  was  to  drop  me  at  the 
public-house,  and  my  father  to  accom- 
pany it  on  horseback,  and  consign  me  to 
the  master's  care.  When  the  time  for 
our  departure  drew  nigh  I  found  my 
mother  weeping  in  her  chamber ;  it  was 
the  first  time  I  had  ever  seen  her  shed 
tears.  The  room  (that  wherein  I  was 
born),  with  all  its  furniture,  and  her 
position  and  look  at  that  moment,  are  as 
distinct  in  my  memory  as  if  the  scene 
had  occurred  but  yesterday;  and  I  can 
call  to  mind  with  how  strong  and  painful 
an  effort  it  was  that  I  subdued  my  own 
emotions.  I  allude  to  this  in  the  Hymn 
to  the  Penates,  as 

The  first  grief  I  felt, 
And  the  first  painful  smile  that  clothed 

my  front 
With  feelings  not  its  own. 

What  follows  also  is  from  the  life  :— 

Sadly  at  night 
I  sat  me  down  beside  a  stranger's  hearth, 
And  when  the  lingering  hour  of  rest  was 

come, 
First  wet  with  tears  my  pillow. 

The  school-house  was  noticeable 
for  its  staircase  of  black  oak,  and 
rooms  bune  with  faded  tapestry ;  its 
shady  garden,  summer-house,  gate- 
pillars,  surmounted  with  huge  stone 
tails,  a  paddock,  orchard,  and  walnut- 
trees.  The  master  was  a  mathema- 
tician, who  usually  lived  in  the  stars. 
The  desk  disenchanted  him.  Not 
that  the  scholastic  promises  were 
large:  they  only  embraced  writing 
and  arithmetic.  But  twice  in  the 
week  a  French  teacher  from  Bristol 
instructed  a  few  ambitious  students, 
of  whom  the  poet  was  one,  in  Latin. 
Penmanship  was  the  great  fact  of 
Corston ;  it  was  excellent,  including 
what  is  called  the  Italian,  engrossing, 
and  some  varieties  of  German  text. 
Mr.  Flower,  that  was  the  name  of 
the  pedagogue,  had  other  instruments 
of  confusion  besides  his  orrery.  With 
the  reckless  wisdom  of '  fifty  *  he  had 
married  his  housemaid.  Of  course, 
everything  went  wrong  under  the 
guidance  of  astronomy,  folly,  and 
fire-water.  Some  brighter  streaks 
diversify  the  picture.  We  have  al- 
ready mentioned  the  orchard ;  the 
boys  were  the  appointed  gatherers; 
and  their  labour  was  lightened  and 
recommended  by  a  very  liberal  per* 


mission  to  eat  of  the  produce.    They 
were  also  allowed  to 

Sguail  at  the  bonnet*,  that  is,  being 
interpreted,  to  throw  at  his  walnuts 
when  it  was  time  to  bring  them  down : 
there  were  four  or  five  fine  trees  on  the 
hill-side  above  the  brook.  I  was  too 
little  to  bear  a  part  in  this,  which  re- 
quired considerable  strength;  but  for 
many  days  afterwards  I  had  the  gleaning 
among  the  leaves  and  broken  twigs  with 
which  the  ground  was  covered,  and  the 
fragrance  of  these  leaves,  in  their  inci- 
pientHecay,  is  one  of  those  odours  which 
I  can  smell  at  will,  and  which,  whenever 
it  occurs,  brings  with  it  the  vivid  remem- 
brances of  past  times. 

But  even  these  orchard  gatherings 
had  a  constant  cheque  and  contrast 
in  the  Sunday  evenings,  when  the 
astronomer  collected  nis  youthful 
congregation  into  the  hall,  and  read 
a  dreary  sermon,  or  a  scarcely  less 
alarming  chapter  from  Stackhouse's 
History  of  the  Bible.  The  poet's 
seat  was  at  the  extremity  of  a  long 
form,  within  the  faintest  gleam  of 
the  fire.  All  troubles  come  to  an 
end.  So  did  those  at  Corston ;  an 
intestine  commotion,  resulting  in  the 
flight  of  the  master  and  the  disco- 
loured eves  of  his  son,  unexpectedly 
turned  all  the  pupils  adrift. 

While  the  father  of  Southey  was 
casting  his  eyes  round  in  search  of 
another  school,  he  took  up  his  abode 
with  his  relatives  at  Bedminster,  a 
dirty  village  of  colliers.  The  house 
had  been  built  by  his  grandfather. 
1  It  stood  in  a  lane.  You  ascended 
by  several  circular  steps  into  a 
•flower-garden.  The  porch  was  in 
great  part  lined,  as  well  as  covered, 
with  white  jessamine/  Here  he 
often  sat  with  his  sister,  threading 
fallen  blossoms  upon  grass  stalks. 
We  think  that  the  following  de- 
scription of  the  interior  might  have 
won  the  praise  of  Richardson : — 

On  the  right  hand  was  the  parlour, 
which  had  a  brown  or  black  boarded 
floor,  covered  with  a  Lisbon  mat,  and  a 
handsome  timepiece  over  the  fireplace; 
on  the  left  was  the  best  kitchen,  in 
which  the  family  lived.  The  best  kit- 
chen is  an  apartment  that  belongs  to 
other  days,  and  is  now  no  longer  to  be 
seen,  except  in  houses  which,  having 
remained  unaltered  for  the  last  half 
century,  are  inhabited  by  persons  a  de- 
gree lower  in  society  than  their  former 
possessors.  The  one  which  I  am  now 
calling  to  mind  after  an  interval  of  more 
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than  forty  years,  was  a  cheerful  room, 
with  an  air  of  such  country  comfort 
about  it,  that  my  little  heart  was  always 
gladdened  when  I  entered  it  during  my 
grandmother's  life.  It  had  a  stone  floor, 
which  I  believe  was  the  chief  distinction 
between  a  best  kitchen  and  a  parlour. 
The  furniture  consisted  of  a  clock,  a 
large  oval  oak  table  with  two  flaps  (over 
which  two  or  three  fowling-pieces  had 
their  place),  a  round  tea-table  of  cherry 
wood,  Windsor  chairs  of  the  same,  and 
two  large  armed  ones  of  that  easy  make 
(of  all  makes  it  is  the  easiest),  in  one  of 
which  my  grandmother  always  sat.*  On 
one  side  of  the  fireplace  the  china  was 
displayed  in  a  buffet — that  is,  a  cupboard 
with  glass  doors;  on  the  other  were 
closets  for  articles  less  ornamental,  but 
more  in  use.  The  room  was  wainscotted 
and  ornamented  with  some  old  maps, 
and  with  a  long  looking-glass  over  the 
chimney-piece,  and  a  tall  one  between 
the  windows,  both  in  white  frames.  The 
windows  opened  into  the  fore-court,  and 
were  as  cheerful  and  fragrant  in  the 
season  of  flowers  as  roses  and  jessamine, 
which  grew  luxuriantly  without,  could 
make  them.  There  was  a  passage  be- 
tween this  apartment  and  the  kitchen, 
long  enough  to  admit  of  a  large  airy 
pantry,  and  a  larder  on  the  left  hand, 
the  windows  of  both  opening  into  the 
barton,  as  did  those  of  the  kitchen ;  on 
the  right  was  a  door  into  the  back  court. 
There  was  rack  in  the  kitchen  well 
furnished  with  bacon,  and  a  mistletoe 
bush  always  suspended  from  the  middle 
of  the  ceiling. 

The  green  room,  which  was  my  uncle 
Edward's,  was  over  the  parlour.  Over 
the  hall  was  a  smaller  apartment,  which 
had  been  my  grandfather's  office,  and 
still  contained  his  desk  and  his  pigeon- 
holes :  I  remember  it  well,  and  the  Urge- 
patterned,  dark,  flock  paper,  with  its 
faded  ground.  The  yellow  room,  over 
the  best  kitchen,  was  the  visitor's  cham- 
ber ;  and  this  my  mother  occupied 
whenever  she  slept  there.  There  was  no 
way  to  my  grandmother's,  the  blue 
room  over  the  kitchen,  but  through  this 
and  an  intervening  passage,  where,  on 
the  left,  was  a  store-room.  The  blue 
room  had  a  thorough  light,  one  window 
looking  into  the  barton,  the  other  into 
the  back  court  Hie  squire  slept  in  the 
garret;  his  room  was  on  one  side,  the 
servants'  on  the  other :  and  there  was  a 
large  open  space  between,  at  the  top  of 
the  stairs,  used  for  lumber  and  stores. 

A  door  from  the  hall,  opposite  to  the 
entrance,  opened  upon  the  cellar-stairs, 
to  which  there  was  another  door  from 
the  back  court.  This  was  a  square, 
having  the  house  on  two  aides,  the  wash- 
house  and  brewhouse  on  the  third,  and 


walled  on  the  fourth.  A  vine  covered 
one  side  of  the  house  here,  and  grew 
round  my  grandmother's  window,  out  of 
which  I  have  often  reached  the  grapes. 
Here  also  was  the  pigeon-house,  and  the 
pump,  under  which  the  fatal  dipping 
was  performed.  The  yard  or  barton 
was  of  considerable  size ;  the  entrance  to 
it  was  from  the  lane,  through  large  fold- 
ing-gates, with  a  horse-chestnut  on  each 
side.  And  here  another  building  fronted 
you,  as  large  as  the  house,  containing 
the  dairy  and  laundry,  both  large  and 
excellent  in  their  kind,  seed-rooms, 
stable,  haylofts,  &c.  The  front  of  this 
outhouse  was  almost  clothed  with  yew, 
dipt  to  the  shape  of  the  windows.  Op- 
posite the  one  gable-end  were  the  coal 
and  stick  houses ;  and  on  the  left  aide  of 
the  barton  was  a  shed  for  the  cart,  and 
while  my  grandfather  lived,  for  an  open 
carriage,  which  after  his  death  was  no 
longer  kept.  Here  too  was  the  horse- 
block, beautifully  overhung  with  ivy, 
from  an  old  wall  against  which  it  was 
placed.  The  other  gable-end  was  co- 
vered with  fruit  trees,  and  at  the  bottom 
was  a  raised  camomile  bed. 

The  garden-ground  was  in  the  old 
English  fashion,  combining  use  and 
pleasure  in  its  sunny  walls,  green 
with  cherry,  peach,  and  nectarine 
trees;  grassy  walks,  espaliers,  and 
flowers.  An  apricot  tree  grew  in 
the  fore-court,  and  a  barberry  bush 
by  the  orchard-gate.  We  hare  seen 
Southey's  love  and  quick  perception 
of  rural  odours;  but  we  were  not 
acquainted  with  Wordsworth's  sin- 
gular privation  of  that  delightful  fa- 
culty. His  friend  tells  us,  that ' once, 
and  once  only  in  his  life,  the  dormant 
sense  awakened.  It  was  called  forth 
by  a  bed  of  stocks  in  full  bloom,  at  a 
house  which  he  inhabited  in  Dorset- 
shire some  five-and-twenty  years  ago. 
He  says  it  was  like  a  vision  of  Para- 
dise to  him ;  but  it  lasted  only  a  few 
minutes,  and  the  faculty  has  con- 
tinued torpid  since  that  time.*  Cole- 
ridge resembled  Southey  in  his  quick 
perception  and  enjoyment  of  per- 
fumes ;  and  we  think  of  him  at  this 
moment  sitting  at  his  cottage-door, 
in  Clevedon,  and  saying  to  Sara, — 
How  exquisite  the  scents 
Snatch'd  from  yon  bean-field ! 

In  this  quiet  home  young  Southey 
found  many  pleasures.  Beauty  of 
scenery  was  not ;  but  he  had  still- 
ness, light  and  shadow,  green  lanes, 
country  sounds,  and  flowers.  He 
passed  most  of  his  time  in  the  garden, 
and  knew  where  to  look  for  every 
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variety  of  grass  blossom.  Forty 
years  afterwards  he  remembered  with 
particular  love  three  flowers  of  those 
early  days,  —  the  syringa,  the  ever- 
lasting pea,  and  the  evening  prim- 


At  length  another  academy  was 
found,  and  he  was  placed  a  day- 
boarder  at  Bristol,  under  one  Wil- 
liams, a  Welshman,  who  professed 
to  teach  little,  and  kept  his  promise. 
But  the  poet  was  unconsciously  edu- 
cating himself.  He  had  already 
dabbled  in  rhyme,  and  Shakspeare 
was  his  poetical  primer.  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher  he  read  through  before 
he  was  eight  years  old,  mindful  only 
of  the  story,  but  gradually  tuning 
his  ear,  and  acquiring  that  wonderful 
facility  of  versification  which  soon 
enabled  him  to  pour  out  Joan  of 
Arc  and  Modoc.  What  he  saw  and 
heard  of  literary  people  increased  his 
growing  veneration  for  the  craft. 
Sophia  Lee,  then  in  the  full  glow  of 
her  Recets,  was  an  acquaintance  of 
his  aunt.  His  school  lessons,  too, 
bad  more  of  literature,  for  he  was 
taught  Latin  every  day. 

In  one  of  his  holyday  absences  a 
friend  presented  him  with  Hoole's 
translation  of  Tasso.  His  curiosity 
had  been  previously  excited  by  ver- 
ified fragments  of  the  story  in  Mrs. 
Bowe ;  but  he  supposed  the  original 
to  be  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  as  it 
related  to  Jerusalem.  Hoole  was  not 
quite  the  author  whom  the  future 
singer  of  Tkalaba  might  be  expected 
to  nonour.  But  it  was  water  in  a 
dry  place.  The  boy  read  and  re- 
read; nor  did  forty  years  and  the 
treasures  of  European  imagination 
in  any  degree  extinguish  the  remem- 
brance of  his  delight.  In  the  pater- 
nal home  poetry  and  prose  were  very 
humbly  represented.  A.  small  cup- 
board in  the  back  parlour  contained 
the  glasses  and  library.  But  there 
lived  in  the  town  a  bookseller,  named 
Bull,  who  lent  out  volumes ;  a  chance 
discovery  among  the  miscellanies  of 
his  counter  first  conducted  young 
Southey  to  Spenser  and  the  Faerie 
Queene — an  author  and  a  poem  that 
have  probably  influenced,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  the  finest  minds  in 
English  literature.  He  realized  the 
truthful  saving  of  Pope  about  Spen- 
aer's  truthfulness : — 

The   delicious   landscapes   which   b 


luxuriates  in  describing  brought  every- 
thing before  my  eyes.  I  could  fancy 
such  scenes  aa  his  lakes,  and  forests,  and 
gardens,  and  fountains  presented ;  and  I 
felt,  though  I  did  not  understand,  the 
truth  and  parity  of  his  feelings,  and  that 
love  of  the  beautiful  and  the  good  which 
pervades  his  poetry. 

One  of  Robert's  earliest  anticipa- 
tions of  authorship  appeared  at  Wil- 
liams's academy,  m  the  shape  of  an 
extempore  letter  on  Stonehenge, 
written  on  a  slate.  It  procured  for 
hint  a  high  reputation  among  his 
companions,  which  an  untoward  ac- 
cident soon  melted  away.  A  con-  . 
8piracy  was  formed  to  dethrone  the 
new  monarch,  and  it  succeeded  in 
this  manner.  Some  half-dozen  of 
the  seniors  confronted  him,  one  morn- 
ing, with  the  question,  'What  the 
letters  i.  e.  stood  for?1  The  future 
historian,  not  at  all  terrified  by  the 
cabalistic  nature  of  the  inquiry,  im- 
mediately replied  that  he  supposed 
they  represented  John  the  Evan- 
gelist. 

Between  his  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
years,  in  addition  to  more  epical 
visions,  he  wrote  three  heroic  letters 
in  rhyme,  and  translated  passages  of 
Virgil,  Horace,  and  Ovid.  He  also 
tried  his  hand  in  a  different  and  home- 
lier style,  and  produced  two  descrip- 
tive sketches  on  the  model  of  Cun- 
ningham. A  grander  effort  was  the 
exhibition  of  the  Trojan  war,  of 
which  the  fourth  book  was  advancing 
to  completion  when  the  author  went 
to  Westminster ;  but,  like  an  equally 
magnificent  undertaking  of  Pope  at 
nearly  the  same  age,  it  was  finally 
burnt.  He  set  out  for  Westminster 
school  in  the  February  of  1788,  and 
arrived  after  a  iourney  of  three  days. 
His  want  of  skill  in  making  Latin 
verses  was  a  considerable  obstacle  to 
distinction,  and  prevented  him  from 
climbing  into  a  higher  form  than  the 
fourth.  However,  the  atmosphere 
had  something  in  it  bracing  and  sti- 
mulating, and  unlike  any  he  had 
breathed  at  Corston.  Following  the 
example  of  Eton,  the  Westminster 
boys  nad  got  up  a  periodical  paper 
called  The  Trifler,  which  expired  hi 
its  fortieth  number.  The  poet  be- 
came a  candidate  for  admission  under 
the  signature  of  ( B.*  His  elegy  was 
acknowledged,  but  never  published. 

At  this  period  the  autobiography 
ahruptly  ends,  and  the  son  of  the 
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poet  takes  up  the  thread.  The  re- 
pulse from  The  Trifler  did  sot  dis- 
courage him.  In  conjunction  with 
several  friends  he  started  The  Flagel- 
lant, which  might  have  prospered,  if 
its  growth  had  not  been  stopped,  in 
the  ninth  number,  by  the  indignation 
of  the  head-master,  who  considered 
the  constitution  of  Pedagogism  to  be 
insulted  and  endangered  by  an  attack 
upon-  flogging.  The  writer  was 
Southey,  and  the  result  his  dismissal ; 
the  mildest  shape,  we  suppose,  of 
expulsion.  This  catastrophe  hap- 
pened in  the  spring  of  1792.  The 
remainder  of  that  year  he  spent  with 
his  aunt  a£  Bristol.  But  his  escapade 
at  Westminster  was  not  forgotten. 
Its  fame  preceded  him  to  Oxford; 
and  Dr.  Jackson,  the  imperial  Dean 
of  Christ  Church,  refused  to  receive 
him  into  the  college.  He  accordingly 
entered  himself  of  Ball iol,  and  began 
to  reside  in  January  1793.  Perhaps 
no  student  ever  kept  a  term,  with  a 
mind  or  temper  less  suited  to  the 
genius  of  the  place.  The  history  of 
his  academic  career  is  gathered  from 
letters  addressed  to  his  friend  Mr. 
Bedford,  and  written  in  a  style  which 
cannot  be  more  accurately  described 
than  by  saying,  that  it  is  deficient  in 
every  quality  for  which  he  afterwards 
became  conspicuous.  The  following 
letter  gives  a  picture  of  his  feelings 
at  this  time : — 

April  4,1793. 
My  dear  Grosvenor,— My  philosophy, 
which  has  so  long  been  of  a  kind  pecu- 
liar to  myself — neither  of  the  school  of 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Westminster,  or  the 
Miller — is  at  length  settled :  I  am  be- 
come a  peripatetic  philosopher.  Far, 
however,  from  adopting  the  tenets  of  any 
self-sufficient  cynic  or  puzzling  sophist, 
my  sentiments  will  be  found  more  en- 
livened by  the  brilliant  colours  of  fancy, 
nature,  and  Rousseau,  than  the  positive 
dogmas  of  the  Stagyrite,  or  the  meta- 
physical refinements  of  his  antagonist. 
I  aspire  not  to  the  honorary  titles  of 
subtle  disputant  or  divine  doctor,  I  wish 
to  found  no  school,  to  drive  no  scholars 
mad:  ideas  rise  up  with  the  scenes  I 
view ;  some  pass  away  with  the  mo- 
mentary glance,  some  are  engraved  upon 
the  tablet  of  memory,  and  some  impressed 
upon  the  heart.  You  have  told  me 
what  philosophy  is  not,  and  I  can  give 
you  a  little  more  information  upon  the 
subject.  It  is  not  reading  Johannes 
Secundus  because  he  may  have  some 
poetical  lines ;  it  is  not  wearing  the  hair 
undressed,  in  opposition  to  custom  per- 


haps (this  I  feel  the  severity  of,  and 
blush  for);  it  is  not  rejecting  Lucan 
lest  he  should  vitiate  the  taste,  and  read- 
ing without  fear  what  may  corrupt  the 
heart ;  it  is  not  clapt  on  with  a  wig,  or 
communicated  by  the  fashionable  hand 
of  the  barber.  It  had  nothing  to  do 
with  Watson  when  he  burnt  his  books ; 
it  does  not  sit  upon  a  woolsack ;  honour 
cannot  bestow  it,  persecution  cannot  take 
it  away.  It  illumined  the  prison  of  So- 
crates, but  fled  the  triumph  of  Octavius : 
it  shrank  from  the  savage  murderer, 
Constantine;  it  dignified  the  tent  of 
Julian.  Tt  has  no  particular  love  for 
colleges;  in  crowds  it  is  alone,  in  soli- 
tude most  engaged ;  it  renders  life  agree- 
able,  and  death  enviable I   hare 

lately  read  the  Man  of  Feeling  .*  if  you 
have  never  yet  read  it,  do  now  from  my 
recommendation;  few  works  have  ever 
pleased  me  so  painfully  or  so  much.  It 
is  very  strange  that  man  should  be  de- 
lighted with  the  highest  pain  that  can  be 
produced.  I  even  begin  to  think  that 
both  pain  and  pleasure  exist  only  in  idea. 
But  this  must  not  be  affirmed  ;  the  first 
twinge  of  the  toothache,  or  retrospective 
glance,  will  undeceive  me  with  a  ven- 
geance. 

Purity  of  mind  is  something  like  snow, 
best  in  the  shade.  Gibraltar  is  on  a 
rock,  but  it  would  be  imprudent  to  defy 
her  enemies,  and  call  them  to  the  charge. 
My  heart  is  equally  easy  of  impression 
with  Rousseau,  and  perhaps  more  tena- 
cious of  it.  Refinement  I  adore,  but  to 
me  the  highest  delicacy  appears  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  it,  that  the  union 
is  like  body  and  soul. 

In  some  of  his  college  letters  we 
pick  up  a  few  fragments  of  criticism, 
not  without  relish.  Glover's  Leoni- 
das  was  a  favourite  book  which  he 
often  read,  but  liked  chiefly  for  its 
subject,  more  interesting,  he  thought, 
than  any  poet's,  except  Milton. 
Southey  was  now  twenty  years  old ; 
of  his  years,  and  out  of  Spain,  the 
swiftest  rhymer  on  record.  The  ca- 
talogue of  his  metrical  labours  shews 
the  prodigious  amount  of  10,000 
verses,  burnt  or  lost;  15,000  put 
aside  as  worthless ;  and  10,000  pre- 
served. 

These  were  assuredly  symptoms  of 
the  disease  in  its  most  malignant  and 
confluent  form.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  add,  that  the  producer  of  such 
heaps  of  couplets  was  extremely  self- 
willed,  indifferently  furnished!  with 
graver  learning,  and  a  holder  of  all 
deep  scholarship  in  considerable 
scorn.  'Every  blade  of  grass  and 
every  atom  of  matter*  he  thought 
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« worth  all  the  Fathers/    This  feel- 
ing was  the  more  unfortunate,  as  the 
Church  was  the  destination  which  his 
uncle,  Mr.  Hill,  had  marked  out  for 
him.    This  gentleman,  then  chaplain 
to  the  British  Factory  at  Lisbon, 
provided  for  the  University  expenses 
of  his  nephew.    He  seems  to  have 
borne  the  disappointment  pf  his  plans 
with  much  kindness  and  considera- 
tion.   Medicine  was  to  supply  the 
vacancy  left  by  theology.    But  the 
dissecting-room  proved  quite  as  un- 
savoury as  the  Critici  Sacri.    He  was 
all  at  sea,  driving  hither  and  thither, 
and  wanting   nothing  but  love  to 
complete   the   unsettlemcnt  of  his 
mind.    It  came  at  his  call,  in  the 
pleasing  face  of  Miss  Edith  Fricker. 
His  desire  of  a  small  independence 
and  the  cottage— he  had  the  occupant 
already  —  grew  every  day  stronger. 
But  where  was  he  to  find  it  ?    Cer- 
tainly not  in  the  advice  and  example 
of  the  remarkable  person  with  whom 
he  now  established  a  lasting  friend- 
ship, and  whose  name,  for  praise  and 
censure,  has  been  so  often  blended 
with  his  own.    There  happened  to  be 
residing  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge, 
an  undergraduate,  not  then  known 
to  fame.    This  young  man,  going 
up  in  1791,  soon  displayed  the  powers 
and  oddities  of  his  wide- reaching  in- 
tellect.    He  won  a  gold  medal,  stood 
for  the  '  Craven,'  wrote  again  for  the 
Greek  ode,  got  into  debt,  fell   in 
love,  proposed,  was  rejected,  became 
desperate,   quitted    the   University, 
went  to  London,  enlisted  in  the  15th 
Light  Dragoons  under  the    rather 
Puritanical  name  of  Mr.  Silas  Tom- 
ken   Cumberbatch,  could    not   rub 
down  his  horse,  dismayed  his  officers 
with  a  Latin  exclamation  and  Greek 
criticism,  and  was  at  last   released 
by  his  friends   from  the  regiment 
at    Hounslow,    April    1794.      We 
apeak  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 
In  the  summer  of  that  year  he  visited 
Oxford,  and  fell  in  with  Southey. 
The  congenial  spirits  took  to  each 
other.    Southed  wrote  of  his  new 
friend  with  enthusiasm :  —  *  He  is  of 
uncommon  merit,  of  the  strongest 
genius,  the  clearest  judgment,  the 
best  heart.' 

Such  an  alliance  was  peculiarly 
favourable  to  the  emigration  pro-' 
ject.  It  revived  under  the  eupho- 
nious title  of  Fantisocracy.  Nothing 
could  be  simpler  than  the  outline. 


A  society  was  to  be  formed— the 
larger  the  better— having  money  and 
labour  in  common;  each  member 
taking  his  allotment  of  toil;  and 
ladies  —  for  bachelors  were  excluded 
— discharging  the  domestic  duties  and 
cookery. 

The  Pantisocratists  were  likewise 
Aspheteists ;  two  words  of  which  the 
chief  hierophant  has  favoured  us 
with  a  definition.  Pantisoeracy  sig- 
nified the  equal  government  of  all ; 
and  Aspheteism,  the  generalization  of 
individual  property.  Everybody  re- 
members the  marvellous  items  of 
bloom-coloured  coats  and  crimson 
continuations,  which  Mr.  Prior  dis- 
interred from  the  buried  ledgers  of 
Goldsmith's  tailor;  but  we  imagine 
that  the  'outfit1  of  a  Pantisocratist  and 
Aspheteist  will  be  scarcely  less  sur- 
prising and  interesting.  We  have  a 
list  of  the  necessary  articles,  in  the 
letter  from  Southey  to  his  brother, 
who  was  to  be  the  admiral  of  the 
expedition : — 

What  do  jour  common  bine  trousers 
cost  ?  Let  me  know,  as  I  shall  get  two 
or  three  pairs  for  my  winter  working- 
dress,  and  as  many  jackets,  either  blue 
or  grey ;  so  my  wardrobe  will  consist  of 
two  good  coats,  two  cloth  jackets,  four 
linen  ones,  six  brown  holland  pantaloons, 
and  two  nankeen  ditto  for  dress. 

The  last  touch  about  dressing  for 
dinner  is  quite  as  daring  as  anything 
in  Kehama. 

For  a  time  Fortune  smiled  on  the 
forlorn  hope.  The  numbers  increased. 
Twenty-five  Pantisocrats  waited,  axe 
in  hand,  for  the  descent  on  the  back- 
settlements.  Their  thoughts  by  day 
and  visions  by  night  centered  in 
America.  The  Castle  of  Indolence 
was  a  log-hut,  and  the  true  Genii 
were  the  Squatters.  There  was  only 
one  difficulty  between  the  conception 
of  this  magnificent  vision  and  its 
fulfilment — the  want  of  money.  The 
whole  force  of  Pantisoeracy  could  not 
club  ten  pounds.  There  was  an  enor- 
mous breadth  of  sail,  but  not  a  breath 
of  air  even  to  flutter  it.  At  this  moment 
a  storm  broke  out  which  threatened 
to  sweep  Pantisoeracy  from  the  face 
of  the  earth.  Southcy's  aunt  —  the 
lady  of  the  cherry  arm-chair  with 
the  aired  cushion  —  was  in  a  frenzy 
at  the  discovery  of  the  combined 
horrors  of  Aspheteism  and  Matri- 
mony. Miss  Tyler's  anger  continued 
after  *  Pantisoeracy  had  died  a  natural 
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death,  and  the  marriage  had  taken 
place.*  *  The  aunt  and  nephew  never 
met  again.* 

The  poet  was  now  without  a  home ; 
full  of  nope,  intellect,  and  love,  but  al- 
together destitute  of  any  support  more 
solid.  America  began  to  recede  into 
blue  distance,  before  the  unmistake- 
able  reality  of  a  purse  with  nothing 
in  it.  But  Pantisocracy  was  not 
abandoned.  Wales  seemed  to  offer 
an  easier  site  for  an  experiment  than 
the  Alleghany  Mountains.  But  the 
new  scheme  did  not  prosper  more 
than  the  old.  Even  Coleridge  began 
to  open  his  eyes.  *  For  God's  sake, 
my  near  fellow,*  he  wrote,  *  tell  me 
what  we  are  to  gain  by  taking  a 
Welsh  farm.  Supposing  that  we 
have  found  the  preponderating  utility 
of  our  asphetensing  in  Wales,  let  us 
by  our  speedy  and  united  inquiries 
discover  the  sum  of  money  necessary. 
Whether  such  a  farm  with  so  very 
large  a  house  is  to  be  procured,  with- 
out launching  our  f rail  and  un piloted 
bark  on  a  rough  sea  of  anxieties  ? 
How  much  money  will  be  necessary 
for  furnishing  such  a  house  ?  How 
much  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  so  large  a  family— eighteen  people 
— for  a  year  at  least  ?' 

The  head  of  the  Pantisocratists  was 
not  in  a  condition  to  reply  convincing- 
ly. His  accomplishments  and  capa- 
bilities may  be  collected  from  his 
letters  of  this  period.  He  could  sing 
eight  songs,  was  deep  in  poetry,  lived 
by  his  wits,  was  happy  in  the  full 
assurance  of  integrity,  and  *  in  the 
affection  of  a  mild  and  lovely  woman ; 
at  once  the  object  of  hatred  and  ad- 
miration ;  wondered  at  by  all ;  hated 
by  the  aristocrats ;  the  very  oracle 
of  his  own  party.*  But  that  was 
all. 

He  had  now  ceased  to  reside  at 
Oxford.  Having  abandoned  the 
Church  and  Physic,  without  'the 
gift  of  making  shoes,  or  the  happy 
art  of  mending  them,*  his  hopes  turned 
to  the  great  metropolis  of  suffering, 
glory,  and  shame.  'The  point  is,* 
he  wrote,  '  where  can  I  best  subsist  ? 
London  is  certainly  the  place  for  all 
who,  like  me,  are  on  the  world.'  A 
fair  face  mingled  with  his  sad 
thoughts.  'Enough!  this  state  of 
suspense  must  soon  be  over ;  I  am 
worn  and  wasted  with  anxiety ;  and, 
if  not  at  rest  in  a  short  time,  shall  be 
disabled  from  exertion,  and  sink  to  a 


Ions  repose.    Poor  Edith !  Almighty 
God  protect  her  V 

But  he  did  not  sink  without  s> 
struggle.  A  course  of  public  lec- 
tures at  Bristol  was  considered  to  be 
the  likeliest  and  easiest  method  of 
the  very  empty  pockets 


of  himself  and  Mr.  Coleridge.  No 
trace  of  the  lectures  is  preserved,  but 
they  were  said  to  have  been  largely 
attended  and  admired :  their  delivery 
occupied  several  months.  To  his 
brother  he  wrote : — 

I  am  giving  a  course  of  historical  lec- 
tures at  Bristol,  teaching  what  is  right 
by  shewing  what  is  wrong.  My  com- 
pany, of  coarse,  U  sought  by  all  who 
love  good  Republicans  and  odd  charac- 
ters. Coleridge  and  I  are  daily  engaged. 
John  Scott  has  got  me  a  place  of  a  guinea 
and  a-half  per  week  for  writing  in  The 
Citizen,  of  what  kind  I  know  not,  save 
that  it  accords  with  my  principles  :  of  this 
I  daily  expect  to  hear  more.  If  Cole- 
ridge and  I  can  get  150/.  between  us  we 
purpose  marrying,  and  retiring  into  the 
country,  as  our  literary  business  can  be 
carried  on  there,  and  practising  agricul- 
ture, till  we  can  raise  money  for  Ame- 
rica. Still  the  grand  object  in  view.  So 
I  have  cut  my  cable,  and  am  drifting  on 
the  ocean  of  life ;  the  wind  is  fair,  and 
the  port  of  happiness,  I  hope,  in  view.— 
P.  235. 

The  prospectus  of  these  lectures, 
we  think,  is  printed  in  Mr.  Cottle's 
Recollections  of  Coleridge.  In  the 
same  work  an  amusing  and  charac- 
teristic anecdote  is  told  of  Coleridge's 
offer,  to  deliver  a  lecture  for  Southey 
upon  a  subject  included  in  the  scheme 
of  the  latter,  viz.  the  progress  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  The  day  came  and 
the  hour,  but  not  the  lecturer.  He 
was  probably  a  thousand  leagues  at 
sea  with  the  Ancient  Mariner ;  or  with 
Cristabel,  where  the  dying  embers 
shot  up  into  that  marvellous  flame 
which  showed  the  shield  of  Sir  Leo- 
line,  and  the  eye  of  the  mysterious 
Lady. 

The  first  stone  of  his  poetical  re- 
putation was  now  about  to  be  laid. 
Joan  of  Arc,  written  in  the  summer 
of  1793,  had  long  been  waiting  for  a 
printer.  That  adventurous  person 
was  found  in  Mr.  Cottle,  a  name 
familiar  to  most  of  our  readers,  who 
purchased  the  copyright  for  fifty 
guineas,  in  addition  to  fifty  copies 
for  subscribers.  Every  author  knows 
the  effect  of  type  on  a  stanza  or  para- 
graph .    Joan, 4  set  up/  looked  fright- 
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ful:  a  thorough  revision  was  evi- 
dently required.  '  About  half  the 
first  book  was  left  in  its  original 
state ;  the  rest  of  the  poem  was  re- 
cast and  recomposed  while  the  print- 
ing went  on.  This  occupied  six 
months/  His  three  models  of  poet- 
ical style  were  the  Bible,  Homer,  and 
Ossian;  but  he  said  that  his  taste 
had  been  ( much  meliorated  by 
Bowles.*  That  amiable  poet  has  re- 
lated with  touching  simpleness,  in 
Scenes  and  Shadows  of  Days  De- 
parted, how  a  4  particularly  pleasing 
and  handsome  youth,  lately  from 
Westminster  School,*  called  on  the 
printer  in  Bath  and  commended  the 
recently  published  Sonnets  of  Bowles; 
and  how  —  some  forty  years  after- 
wards— he  had  tjie  delight  of  re- 
ceiving the  same  person,  as  author 
of  Thalaba  and  the  Life  of  Nelson, 
in  his  own  beautiful  vicarage  of  Brem- 
hill. 

Mr.  Hill,  abandoning  all  hope  of 
overcoming  his  nephew's  clerical  pre- 
judices, invited  him  to  go  to  Lisbon 
for  a  few  months,  and '  then  return 
to  England  in  order  to  qualify  him- 
self for  entering  the  legal  profession/ 
The  breaking-off  of  what  ne  deemed 
an  imprudent  attachment  was  another 
reason  for  the  journey.  But  Southey, 
if  he  did  not  love  wisely,  was  sure  to 
love  well.  He  pours  out  his  heart 
very  freely  and  warmly  to  Mr.  Bed- 
ford in  a  letter, — 

Oct.*  23,  1795. 

And  where,  Grosvenor,  do  you  sup- 
pose the  fates  have  condemned  me  for 
the  next  six  months  ?  —  to  Spain  and 
Portugal  I  Indeed,  my  heart  is  very 
heavy.  I  wonld  have  refused,  but  I  was 
weary  of  incessantly  refusing  all  my 
mother's  wishes,  and  it  is  only  one  mode 
of  wearing  out  a  period  that  must  be 
unpleasant  to  me  anywhere. 

I  now  know  neither  when  I  go,  nor 
where,  except  that  we  cross  to  Coruna, 
and  thence  by  land  to  Lisbon.  Cottle 
is  delighted  with  the  idea  of  a  volume  of 
travels.  My  Edith  persuades  me  to  go, 
and  then  weeps  that  I  am  going,  though 
she  would  not  permit  me  to  stay.  It  is 
well  that  my  mind  is  never  unemployed. 
I  have  about  900  lines  and  half  a  pre- 
face yet  to  compose,  and  this  I  am  re- 
solved to  finish  by  Wednesday  night 
next.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  I 
shall  go  in  a  fortnight. 

Then  the  advantageous  possibility  of 
being  captured  by  the  French,  or  the 
still  more  agreeable  chance  of  going  to 
Algiers.  .  . .  Then  to  give  my  inside  to 


the  fishes  on  the  road,  and  carry  my 
outside  to  the  bugs  on  my  arrival ;  the 
luxury  of  sleeping  with  the  mules,  and  if 
they  should  luck  in  the  night.  And  to 
travel,  Grosvenor,  with  a  lonely  heart ! .  • 
When  I  am  returned  I  shall  be  glad  that 
I  have  been.  The  knowledge  of  two 
languages  is  worth  acquiring,  and  per- 
haps the  climate  may  agree  with  me,  and 
counteract  a  certain  habit  of  skelatonisa- 
tion,  that  though  I  do  not  apprehend  it 
will  hasten  me  to  the  worms,  will,  if  it 
continues,  certainly  cheat  them  of  their 
supper. .  . .  We  will  write  a  good  opera ; 
my  expedition  will  teach  me  the  costume 
of  Spain. 

By  the  bye  I  have  made  a  discovery 
respecting  the  story  of  the  Mysterious 
Mother.  Lord  O.  tells  it  of  Tillotson: 
the  story  is  printed  in  a  work  of  Bishop 
Hall's,  1652 ;  he  heard  it  from  Perkins 
(the  clergyman  whom  Fuller  calls  an  ex- 
cellent chirurgeon  at  jointing  a  broken 
soul :  he  would  pronounce  the  word 
'  damn'  with  such  an  emphasis  as  left  a 
doleful  echo  in  his  auditors'  ears  a  good 
while  after.  Warton-like  I  must  go  on 
with  Perkins,  and  give  you  an  epigram. 
He  was  lame  of  the  right  hand :  the 
Latin  is  as  blunt  as  a  good-humoured 
joke  need  be  : — 

Dextera  quantumvis  fuerat  tibi  manca, 
dooendi 
Pollebas  mira*  dexteritate  tamen ; 

Though  Nature  thee  of  thy  right  hand 

bereft, 
Right  well  thou  wriUst  with  thy  hand 

that's  Jey*.- 

and  all  this  in  a  parenthesis).  Hall  adds, 
that  be  afterwards  discovered  the  story  m 
two  German  authors,  and  that  it  really 
happened  in  'Germany.  If  you  have  not 
had  your  transcription  of  the  tragedy 
bound,  there  is  a  curious  piece  of  infor- 
mation to  annex  to  it I  hope  to 

become  master  of  the  two  languages,  and 
to  procure  some  of  the  choicest  authors ; 
from  their  miscellanies  and  collections 
that  I  cannot  purchase,  I  shall  transcribe 
the  best  or  favourite  pieces,  and  translate, 
for  we  have  little  literature  of  those  parts, 
and  these  I  shall  request  some  person 
fond  of  poetry  to  point  out,  if  I  am  for- 
tunate enough  to  find  one.  Mais,  h4las  ! 
J' en  doute,  as  well  as  you,  and  fear  me  I 
shall  be  friendless  for  six  months  ! 

Grosvenor,  I  am  not  happy.  When  I 
get  to  bed  reflection  comes  with  solitude, 
and  I  think  of  all  the  objections  to  the 
journey ;  it  is  right,  however,  to  look  at 
the  white  side  of  the  shield.  The  Aige- 
rines,  if  they  should  take  me,  it  might 
make  a  very  pretty  subject  for  a  chapter 
in  my  Memoirs ;  but  of  this  I  am  very 
sure,  that  my  biographer  would  like  it 
better  than  I  should. 
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Have  you  seen  the  Mteviad?  The 
poem  is  not  equal  to  the  former  pro- 
duction of  the  same  author,  but  the  spirit 
of  panegyric  is  more  agreeable  than  that 
of  satire,  and  I  love  the  man  for  his  lines 
to  his  own  friends  ;  there  is  an  imitation 
of  Otium  Divos,  very  eminently  beauti- 
ful.    Merry  has  been  satirised  too  much, 

and  praised  too  much 

I  am  in  hopes  that  the  absurd  fashion 
of  wearing  powder  has  received  its  death- 
blow; the  scarcity  we  are  threatened 
with  (and  of  which  we  have  as  yet  expe- 
rienced only  a  very  slight  earnest)  renders 
it  now  highly  criminal.    I  am  glad  you 

are  without  it. 

God  Mess  you  ! 

Robert  Southby. 
When  the  day  was  fixed  for  the 
voyage,  Southey  named  it  for  that  of 
his  own  marriage ;  and  on  the  14th 
of  November,  1795,  he  was  united  to 
Edith  Fricker  at  Bristol,  in  Kadclift 
Church.  They  parted  at  the  doors, 
and  Mrs.  Southey  wore  her  wedding- 
ring  round  her  neck,  and  retained 
her  maiden  name  until  the  marriage 
become  known.  *  Never,'  he  said, 
*  did  man  stand  at  the  altar  with  such 
strange  feelings  as  I  did.'  One  of 
his  motives  was  highly  honour- 
able to  him.  He  wished  to  pro- 
tect the  lady  of  his  affections  from 
the  mortification  of  receiving  assist- 
ance from  one  who  was  not  bound 
to  her  by  a  religious  sanction.  Dur- 
ing his  absence  his  wife  remained  as 
a  parlour  boarder  with  the  sisters  of 
Mr.  Cottle. 

He  returned  to  England  in  May 
1796.  Publishing  news  was  not  en- 
couraging. Joan  had  caused  no  sen- 
sation in  the  'Row.'  Cadell  sold 
only  three  copies.  But  in-door  life 
was  pleasanter.  He  took  lodgings  at 
Bristol,  and  busied  himself  in  the 
preparation  of  Letters  from  Spain 
and  Portugal.  Time  had  mellowed 
down  his  opinions.  The  enthusiasm 
which  had,  as  he  expressed  it,  so 
lately  fevered  his  whole  character, 
was  rapidly  subsiding  into  a  calm 
strength  and  devotion  of  intellect. 
His  wishes  were  bounded  by  the 
circle  of  his  friends,  and  the  most 
magnificent  object  of  his  ambition 
was  a  little  room  to  arrange  his  books 
in.  He  had  discovered  a  secret  which 
so  many  thousands  never  find,  that 
happiness  dwells  within  doors  and 
not  without,  *  like  a  Vestal  watching 
the  fire  of  the  Penates.'  He  com- 
pared his  youthfuller  passions  to  an 


ungovernable  horse.  Now  he  rode 
Bucephalus  with  a  curb.  The  rhyth- 
mical impulse  alone  retained  its  ori- 
ginal force  and  fire.  He  said  that  to 
go  on  with  Modoc  was  almost  neces- 
sary to  his  happiness,  and  that  he 
had  rather  leave  off  eating  than  poet- 
izing. But  he  was  no  longer  in  a 
condition  to  think  for  himself  only. 
London  he  knew  to  be  the  scene  of 
enterprize.  He  told  Mr.  Bedford,— 
'  I  want  to  be  there ;  I  want  to  feel 
myself  settled.'  It  was  a  struggle 
between  the  prudential  and  imagina- 
tive feelings.  He  hated  cities  of 
every  kind  and  degree,  and  preferred 
a  corner  of  Stonehenge  to  the  sunny 
side  of  Park  Lane.  He  never  ap- 
proached London  without  feeling  his 
heart  sink  within  him ;  its  atmo- 
sphere oppressed  him,  and  all  its 
associations  were  painful.  He  was, 
moreover,  essentially  and  unchange- 
ably unsocial.  He  playfully  declared 
that  God  never  intended  that  he 
should  make  himself  agreeable  to 
anybody ;  and  that  if  a  window  could 
have  been  opened  in  his  breast,  he 
should  have  immediately  put  up  the 
shutter.  A  snail  popping  into  the 
shell  when  he  was  approached,  or  a 
hedgehog  rolling  himself  up  in  his 
bristles  if  only  looked  at,  were  the 
emblems  by  which  he  chose  to  in- 
dicate his  own  temperament. 

With  all  these  hindrances  to  Lon- 
don he  came,  a  student  of  the  law. 
In  the  beginning  of  1797  he  paid  his 
fees,  and  was  a  member  of  Gray's 
Inn.  His  up-hill  path  was  smoothed 
hv  the  generosity  of  his  friend  Mr. 
Wynn,  who  fulfilled  an  Oxford  pro- 
mise by  allowing  him  an  annuity  of 
160/.  His  spirits  rose.  *  Happiness 
is  a  flower  that  will  blossom  any- 
where,' and  he  expected  *  to  be  happy 
even  in  London.'  He  gives  a  glimpse 
of  his  doings  to  his  friend  the  Bristol 
printer : — 

To  Joseph  Cottle. 

London,  Feb.  1797. 
My  dear  Friend, — I  am  now  entered 
on  a  new  way  of  life,  which  will  lead  me 
to  independence.  You  know  that  I 
neither  lightly  undertake  any  scheme, 
nor  lightly  abandon  what  I  have  under- 
taken. I  am  happy  because  I  have  no 
wants,  and  because  the  independence  I 
labour  to  obtain,  and  of  attaining  which 
my  expectations  can  hardly  be  disap- 

rinted,  will  leave  me  nothing  to  wish, 
am  indebted  to  you,  Cottle,  for  die 
comforts  of  my  latter   time.     In   my 
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present  situation  I  feel  a  pleasure  in  say- 
ing thus  much. 

As  to  my  literary  pursuits,  after  some 
consideration  I  have  resolved  to  postpone 
every  other  till  1  have  concluded  Modoc. 
This  must  be  the  greatest  of  all  my 
works.  The  structure  is  complete  in  my 
mind;  and  my  mind  is  likewise  stored 
with  appropriate  images.  Should  I  de- 
lay it  these  images  may  become  fainter, 
and  perhaps  age  does  not  improve  the 
poet. 

Thank  God !  Edith  comes  on  Monday 
next.  I  say,  thank  God !  for  I  have 
never,  since  my  return,  been  absent  from 
her  so  long  before,  and  sincerely  hope 
and  intend  never  to  be  so  again.  On 
Tuesday  we  shall  be  settled;  and  on 
Wednesday  my  legal  studies  begin  in  the 
morning,  and  I  shall  begin  with  Modoc 
in  the  evening.  Of  this  it  is  needless  to 
caution  you  to  say  nothing,  as  I  must 
have  the  character  of  a  lawyer;  and, 
though  I  can  and  will  unite  the  two 
pursuits,  no  one  would  credit  the  possi- 
bility of  the  union.  In  two  years  the 
poem  shall  be  finished,  and  the  many 
years  it  must  lie  by  will  afford  ample 
time  for  correction.  Mary  has  been  in 
the  Oracle ;  also  some  of  my  sonnets  in 
the  Telegraph,  with  outrageous  com- 
mendation. I  have  declined  being  a 
member  of  a  Literary  Club  which  meets 
weekly,  and  of  which  I  had  been  elected 
a  member.  Surely  a  man  does  not  do 
his  duty  who  leaves  his  wife  to  evenings 
of  solitude,  and  I  feel  duty  and  happiness 
to  be  inseparable.  I  am  happier  at 
home  than  any  other  society  can  possibly 
make  me. 

God  bless  you ! 

Yours  siiicerely, 

Robert  Southey. 

The  literary  people  whom  he  met 
did  not  impress  him  with  favourable 
sentiments.  The  countenance  of  every 
lion  exhibited  some  unpleasant  trait. 
He  was  particularly  struck  by  the 
*  noble  eyes  and  most  abominable 
nose '  of  the  late  Mr.  Godwin.  The 
latter  feature  of  that  gentleman  he 
never  saw  '  without  longing  to  cut  it 
off.*  He  also  met  Gilbert  Wakefield, 
with  (  a  most  critic-like  voice,  as  if 
he  had  snarled  himself  hoarse.*  In 
that  respect  he  must  have  offered  a 
strange  contrast  to  Godwin,  whose 
speech  was  delightfully  soft  and  sil- 
very. We  remember  him,  in  our' 
youth,  at  the  Monday  suppers  of 
John  Martin  tbe  painter.  A  notice- 
able man,  truly,  with  his  white  hair, 
broad  expanse  of  forehead,  and  large 
solemn  grey  eyes.  The  nose  was 
more  massive  than  is  usually  worn, 


but  it  did  not  haunt  us  with  any 
grotesque  remembrance.  His  talk — 
for  we  kept  to  windward  of  Repub- 
licans, rights  of  women,  and  such- 
like trumpery  —  was  exceedingly 
Eleasant,  with  a  seasoning  of  dry 
umour  and  sarcasm,  frosty  but 
kindly.  Tbe  most  striking  and  re- 
markable portrait  we  have  ever  seen 
from  a  modern  pencil,  was  a  head 
of  Godwin  in  Fickersgill's  studio. 
It  was  the  old  man  himself  looking 
through  a  frame. 

Edith  by  his  side,  and  taking 
Blackstone  and  Modoc  together,  the 
poet  managed  to  jog  on  with  small 
discomfort,  vamping  up  an  occasional 
translation  for  the  booksellers,  and 
looking  forward  to  a  country  trip  in 
the  summer  and  autumn.  A  bathing- 
place  on  the  Hampshire  coast  was 
his  desire.  He  loved  the  sea  and  its 
scenery;  to  lie  along  its  sands;  to 
catch  its  morning,  mid -day,  and 
evening  appearances  for  poetry.  Per- 
haps no  poet  has  produced  more  ex- 
quisite marine  views ;  and  we  doubt 
if  the  English  'Parnassus*  can  excel 
the  description  of  Ladurlad,  in  Ke- 
hama,  advancing  into  the  sea,  which 
opens  before  his  footsteps,  and  makes 
a  roof  of  crystal  over  his  head : — 
With  steady  tread  he  held  his  way 

Adown  the  sloping  shore  ; 
The  dark  green  waves  with  emerald  hue 

Imbue  the  beams  of  day, 
And  on  the  wrinkled  sand  below, 
Rolling  their  mazy  net-work  to  and  fro, 

light  shadows  shift  and  play. 

Along  the  Hampshire  coast  he  had 
admirable  opportunities  of  studying 
sea-appearances.  The  ocean  prospect 
is  softened  and  variegated  by  the 
sylvan. 

This  New  Forest  (he  wrote)  is  very 
lively  ;  I  should  like  to  have  a  house  in 
it  and  dispeople  the  rest,  like  William 
the  Conqueror.  Of  all  land  objects  a 
forest  is  the  finest.  The  feelings  that 
fill  me  when  I  lie  under  one  tree  and 
contemplate  another  in  all  the  majesty  of 
years,  are  neither  to  be  defined  nor  ex- 
pressed, and  these  indefinable  and  inex- 
pressible feelings  are  those  of  the  highest 
delight.  They  pass  over  the  mind  tike 
the  clouds  of  the  summer  evening — too 
fine  and  too  fleeting  for  memory  to 
detain. 

He  succeeded,  after  Borne  trouble 
and  walking  to  and  fro,  in  finding 
lodgings  near  Christchurch.  His  mo- 
ther came  to  him  from  Bath,  with 
his  brother  Thomas,  a  midshipman 
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in  the  navy,  and  just  then  released 
from  a  French  prison  at  Brest.  The 
season,  the  country,  and  his  friends, 
all  helped  to  endear  the  holyday. 
'The  only  drawbacks  were  his  de- 
tested legal  studies,  and  the  idea  of 
returning  to  London.* 

The  unequal  contest  between  Poet- 
ry and  Law  was  not  waged  long. 
Blackstone  and  Coke,  with  that  Lit- 
tleton to  whom  for  so  many  years  he 
has  been  a  sort  of  rough-rider,  re- 
treated before  a  gathering  rank-and- 
file  of  literary  enterprizes.  He  aban- 
doned his  London  residence  for  a 
small  house  at  Westbury,  a  village 
near  Bristol,  and  spoke  of  this  sea- 
son as  among  the  happiest  of  his  life. 
One  of  the  pleasantest  walks  in  Eng- 
land led  him  to  young  Humphry 
Davy,  in  the  bloom  of  manhood  and 
intellect,  who  repaid  the  recitation  of 
passages  from  Madoc,  with  the  ex- 
hibition of  some  new  chemical  expe- 
riment. He  called  his  house  Martin 
Hall,  in  honour  of  the  flourishing 
colonies  of  that  bird  which  surrounded 
and  built  in  it.  It  was  old,  but 
affording  delicious  prospects,  with  an 
abundant  garden  and  incomparable 
currant  puddings.  And  here,  in  a 
Kamtscbatkan  winter,  December  14, 
1798,  enveloped  in  a  great-coat,  for- 
midable and '  hirsute,*  in  the  twenty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  under  a 
fixed,  though  not  pleasing  conviction, 
that  his  heart  was  affected,  the  first 
volume  ends  its  story  of  Robert 
Southey. 

The  second  volume  opens  with  a 
picture  of  the  poet  in  full  activity,— 
*  play  plots  maturing  in  his  head, 
but  none  ripe.1  They  were  of  all 
kinds,— classical,  European,  and  do- 
mestic. All  this  time  his  health  was 
shattered. 

I  thought  (he  wrote)  I  was  like  a 
Scotch  fir,  and  could  grow  anywhere; 
but  I  am  sadly  altered,  and  my  nerves 
are  in  a  vile  state.  I  am  almost  ashamed 
of  my  own  feelings,  but  they  depend  not 
upon  volition.  These  things  throw  a  fog 
over  the  prospect  of  life.  *  *  *  You 
know  not  the  alteration  I  feel.  I  could 
once  have  slept  with  the  Seven  Sleepers 
without  a  miracle  ;  now  the  least  sound 
wakes  me,  and  with  alarm. 

These  were  painful  confessions,  but 
he  struggled  on  to  keep  his  terms  at 
Gray's  Inn.  A  pleasanter  episode  in 
his  life  was  the  growth  of  Madoc, 


thoroughly  to  his  own  satisfaction. 
His  first  poems  were  also  going  to 
press  for  a  third  edition. 

In  the  summer  of  1799  he  enjoyed 
a  short  ramble  along  the  northern 
coast  of  Devonshire;  and  we  are 
tempted  to  extract  one  sketch,  as  the 
most  agreeable  specimen  of  his  style 
which  tfiese  volumes  have  hitherto 
presented  to  us.  Gilpin  would  have 
delighted  in  it,  and  even  Price, *  the 
Picturesque  man,1  have  seen  in  it 
something  to  praise : — 

My  walk  to  Ilfracombe  led  me  through 
Lynmouth,  the  finest  spot,  except  Cintra 
and  the  Arrabida,  that  I  ever  saw.  Two 
livers  join  at  Lynmouth.  You  probably 
know  the  hill  streams  of  Devonshire, — 
each  of  these  flows  down  a  coombe, 
rolling  down  over  huge  stones  like  a  long 
waterfall ;  immediately  at  their  junction 
they  enter  the  sea,  and  the  rivers  and  the 
sea  make  but  one  sound  of  uproar.  Of 
these  coombes  the  one  is  richly  wooded ; 
the  other  runs  between  two  high,  bare, 
stony  hills.  From  the  hill  between  the 
two  is  a  prospect  roost  magnificent ;  on 
either  hand,  the  coombes  and  the  river 
before  the  little  village.  The  beautiful 
little  village,  which  I  am  assured  by  one 
who  is  familiar  with  Switzerland,  resem- 
bles a  Swiss  village, — this  alone  would 
constitute  a  view  beautiful  enough  to  re- 
pay the  weariness  of  a  long  journey  ;  but, 
to  complete  it,  there  is  the  blue  and 
boundless  sea,  for  the  faint  and  feeble 
line  of  the  Welsh  coast  is  only  to  be  seen 
on  the  right  hand  if  the  day  be  perfectly 
clear.  Ascending  from  Lynmouth  up  a 
road  of  serpentining  perpendicularity  you 
reach  a  lane,  which  by  a  slight  descent 
leads  to  the  Valley  of  Stones, — a  spot 
which,  as  one  of  the  g'-*test  wonders, 
indeed,  in  the  West  of  England,  would 
attract  many  visitors  if  the  roads  were 
passable  by  carriages.  Imagine  a  narrow 
vale  between  two  ridges  of  hills  some- 
what steep  :  the  southern  hill  turfed ; 
the  vale  which  runs  from  east  to  west 
covered  with  huge  stones  and  fragments 
of  stones  among  the  fern  that  fills  it; 
the'  northern  ridge  completely  bare,  and 
excoriated  of  all  turf  and  all  soil,  the 
very  bones  and  skeleton  of  the  earth, — 
rock  reclining  upon  rock,  stone  piled 
upon  stone,  a  huge  and  terrific  mass.  A 
palace  of  the  Preadamite  kings,  a  city  of 
the  Anakira,  must  have  appeared  so 
shapeless,  and  yet  so  like  the  ruins  of 
what  had  been  shaped  after  the  waters  of 
the  flood  subsided.  I  ascended  with 
some  toil  the  highest  point;  two  large 
stones  inclining  on  each  other  formed  a 
rude  portal  on  the  summit.  Here  I  sat 
down.  A  little  level  platform,  about 
two  yards  long,  lay  before  me,  and  then 
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the  eye  immediately  fell  upon  the  sea, 
far,  very  Jar  below.  I  nerer  felt  the 
sublimity  of  solitude  before. — "Vol.  ii. 
p.  22,  3. 

Bat  the  sweet  breezes  of  Devon- 
shire wafted  small  vigour  to  the 
poet.  Soon  after  his  return,  a  ner- 
vous fever  laid  him  on  his  bed  in  a 
state  of  deplorable  weakness.  In 
search  of  medical  help  he  again 
visited  Bristol,  a  city  which  he  after- 
wards commended,  in  the  Life  of 
Wesley,  as  one  of  the  most  ancient, 
most  beautiful,  and  most  interesting 
in  England.  Nor  is  the  surrounding 
scenery  less  remarkable,  with  *its 
elm -shadowed  fields,  and  prospect- 
bounding  sea.*  In  the  poetry  of 
Southey  and  Coleridge  we  find  charm- 
ing sketches  of  the  walks  and  land- 
scapes:— 

The  bare  bleak  mountain  speckled  thin 

with  sheep ; 
Grey  clouds,   that  shadowing  spot  the 

sunny  fields ; 
And  river,  now  with  bushy  rocks  o'er- 

browed, 
Now  winding  bright  and  full,  with  naked 

banks; 
And  seats  and  lawns,  the  Abbey  and  the 

wood, 
And  cots,  and  hamlets,  and  faint  city- 
spire; 
The  Channel  there,  the  islands  and  white 

sails, 
Dim  coasts,  and  cloud-like  hills. 

Mr.  Bowles  traced  his  earliest  as- 
sociations of  poetry  with  picturesque 
scenery,  to  that  charming  Brockley- 
Combe,  from  whence  the  eye  takes 
in  a  long  reach  of  the  Severn,  woods, 
villages,  and  the  glimmering  hill- 
outline  of  Wales.  A  very  different 
person,  Robert  Hall,  was  almost 
equally  enthusiastic.  '  Were  you 
ever  in  Bristol?1  he  asked  Dr. 
Gregory.  'There  is  scenery  worth 
looking  upon,  and  worth  thinking  of.' 

At  this  time,  however,  scenery 
shone  very  dimly  upon  Southey. 
His  letters  give  distressing  glimpses 
of  his  sufferings.  *  I  start  from  sleep, 
as  if  death  had  seized  me.  I  am 
sensible  of  every  pulsation,  and  com- 
pelled to  attend  to  the  motion  of  my 
heart  till  that  attention  disturbs  it.' 
A  change  of  climate  seeming  to  offer 
the  likeliest  remedy,  his  thoughts 
reverted  to  his  uncle  at  Lisbon.  That 
affectionate  friend  did  not  fail  him. 
He  cordially  invited  his  sick  relative 
to  try  the  southern  air,  and  to  come 


as  quickly  as  possible.  Southey  was 
very  willing  to  obey  the  summons. 
His  uncle  possessed  an  excellent 
library,  and  a  pleasant  brook  ran 
before  his  door.  Several  of  the 
poet's  letters  from  Portugal  are 
printed  in  this  volume,  and  are  very 
entertaining.  One  remark  upon  the 
national  appearance  is  worthy  of 
Tacitus  or  Macchiavelli  :— 

I  meet  the  galley-slaves  sometimes, 
and  have  looked  at  them  with  a  phy- 
siognomic eye  to  see  if  they  differed  from 
the  rest  of  the  people.  It  appeared  to 
me  that  they  had  been  found  out,  the 
others  had  not. 

Lisbon  is  chiefly  supplied  from 
gardens  scattered  along  the  Valley 
of  Chellas, — a  delicious  spot,  with 
its  orange  -  trees,  vine  -  embowered 
walks,  broad-leafed  figs,  corn-fields 
and  olives,  hedges  of  rose  and  wood- 
bine, and  all  the  luscious  fruitage  of 
the  Hesperides.  Cintra  was  even 
lovelier.  Most  readers  have  long  ago 
wandered  among  its  green  and  cool- 
ing shades,  and  eaten  its  delicious 
grapes,  in  the  narrative  of  Mr.  Beck- 
ford.  A  stranger,  softer,  dreamier 
region,  never  swam  into  the  half- 
shut  eye  of  Collins  or  Thomson. 
It  was  the  very  home  of  Indolence : 
A  listless  climate  made,  where,  sooth  to 

say, 
No  living  wight  could  work,  ne  cared 
even  for  play. 

How  the  hours  glided  past,  in 
riding  donkeys  which  the  rider  was 
too  lazy  to  beat,  in  picking  oranges 
and  figs,  in  drinking  Colares  wine — 
the  flower  of  claret  and  port  distilled 
and  interfused— and  in  a  voluptuous 
siesta  of  two  hours !  The  days  had 
no  cloud,  and  purple  evenings  glim- 
mered and  fainted  into  such  balmy 
and  visionary  moonlight,  as  Claude 
might  have  felt,  or  Mariana  have 
seen  on  the  old  tapestry  in  the 
Moated  Grange. 

But  the  poet  did  not  yield  to 
Capua.  In  the  enchanted  garden  of 
Circe  he  heard  the  voice  of  Minerva. 
He  worked.  Thalaba  was  finished, 
the  Indian  story  was  begun,  and 
Madoc  rose  in  broader  outline  on 
the  inward  eye.  A  short  residence 
in  Wales  was  required  to  give  the 
true  tone  to  the  Cambrian  hero,  and 
the  author  anxiously  contemplated 
it.  He  returned  to  England  with 
improved  health.  Southern  sunshine 
had  done  much  for  him,  but  the 
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easting  off  the  burden  of  Law  did 
more.  The  ghost  of  Blackstone  was 
laid,  and  the  poet  could  look  the 
Epic  Muse  in  the  face. 

While  searching  about  for  a  rest- 
ing-place where  he  might  receive  her 
visits,  in  the  quiet  and  peace  that 
she  loves,  he  was  fortunately  directed 
to  that  mountain -home,  which  was 
to  be  4  his  abode  for  the  longest 
period  of  his  life,  the  birth-place  of 
all  his  children  (save  one),  and  the 
place  of  his  final  rest/  It  happened 
at  that  period  to  be  occupied  by 
Coleridge,  who  thus  pleasantly  de- 
scribes its  character  and  charms : — 

Our  house  stands  on  a  low  hill,  the 
whole  front  of  which  is  one  field  and  an 
enormous  garden,  nine -tenths  of  which  is 
a  nursery-garden.  Behind  the  house  is 
an  orchard,  and  a  small  wood  on  a  steep 
slope,  at  the  foot  of  which  flows  the  river 
Greta,  which  winds  round  and  catches  the 
evening  lights  in  the  front  of  the  house. 
In  front,  we  have  a  giant's  camp  —  an 
encamped  army  of  tent-like  mountains*; 
which,  by  an  .inverted  arch,  gives  a  view 
of  another  vale.  On  our  right,  the  lovely 
vale  and  the  wedge-shaped  lake  of  Bas- 
senthwaite;  and  on  our  left  Derwent- 
water,  Lodore  full  in  view,  and  the  fan- 
tastic mountains  of  Borrodale.  Behind 
us  the  massy  Skiddaw,  smooth,  green, 
high,  with  two  chasms  and  a  tent-like 
ridge  in  the  larger.  A  fairer  scene  you 
have  not  seen  in  all  your  wanderings. — 
Vol.  ii.  p.  147. 

Southey  did  not  immediately  ap- 
preciate the  enthusiasm  of  his  friend. 
He  sighed  for  the  Mondego  and  the 
Tagus,  for  the  great  Mouchique  and 
Cintra.  But  his  studies  of  the  pic- 
turesque were  suddenly  interrupted 
by  the  most  promising  invitation  he 
had  hitherto  received.  His  kind  pro- 
tector and  associate,  Mr.  Wynn,  had 
obtained  for  him  the  appointment  of 
private  secretary  to  the  Irish  Chan- 
cellor of  Exchequer,  with  a  salary 
of  350/.  He  accordingly  sailed  for 
Dublin,  but  remained  there  only  a 
short  time,  and  spent  the  remainder 
of  the  year  in  London.  His  official 
duties  were  not  burdensome;  and 
frequent  holydays  interspersed  plea- 
sant intervals  of  literary  leisure. 
Meanwhile  Thalaba  moved  slowly, 
but  he  introduced  the  writer  to 
Holland  House.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  following  year  he  lost  his  mo- 
ther, and  with  her  the  last  friend  of 
his  infancy  and  childhood.  If  bis 
admirers  hoped  that  he  was  now  on 


the  road  to  political  distinction,  they 
were  to  be  disappointed.  The  Chan- 
cellor, having  nothing  for  his  secre- 
tary to  do,  proposed  to  him  the  edu- 
cation of  his  son,  as  a  sort  of  employ- 
ment of  spare  time.  The  secretary 
declined  the  offer,  and  lost  his  salary 
with  his  pupil.  Southey  could  not 
have  been  ignorant  of  the  value  of 
that  pecuniary  independence,  which 
he  was  almost  rashly  casting  away. 
In  one  of  his  letters  be  speaks  of  his 
early  struggles,  with  something  of  the 
Badness  and  reality  that  lend  such 
power  to  the  Journal  of  Crabbe : — 

When  Joan  of  Arc  was  in  the  press  I 
had  as  many  legitimate  causes  for  un- 
happiness  as  any  man  need  have, — un- 
certainty for  the  future  and  immediate 
want,  in  the  literal  and  plain  meaning  of 
the  word.  I  often  walked  the  streets  at 
dinner-time  for  want  of  a  dinner,  when 
I  had  not  eighteen -pence  for  the  ordi- 
nary, nor  bread  and  cheese  at  my  lodg- 
ings. But  do  not  suppose  that  I  thought 
of  my  dinner  when  I  was  walking.  Sly 
head  was  full  of  what  I  was  composing  : 
when  I  lay  down  at  night,  I  was  planning 
my  poem ;  and  when  I  rose  up  in  the 
morning,  the  poem  was  the  first  thought 
to  which  I  was  awake.  -  The  scanty  profits 
of  that  poem  I  was  then  anticipating  in 
my  lodging-house  bills  for  tea,  bread,  and 
butter,  and  those  little  &c.'s  which 
amount  to  a  formidable  sum  when  a  man 
has  no  resourses. — P.  208. 

After  relinquishing  his  secretary- 
ship he  took  up  his  abode  at  Bristol,' 
covered  his  tables  with  folios,  and 
laboured  for  immortality  and  Long- 
man. Poetry  had  been  almost  hud 
aside ;  he  found  that  tugging  at  the 
historical  oar  was  more  likely  to 
bring  him  into  port ;  and  his  chief 
attention  was  turned  to  finding  beds, 
chairs,  and  a  table  for  a  house — when 
he  could  get  one.  Not  that  the 
Muse  was  utterly  forgotten.  To 
assist  the  destitute  relations  of  Chat- 
terton,  he  busied  himself  in  preparing 
an  edition  of  his  poems  for  the  press, 
which  appeared  at  the  close  of  1802, 
and  yielded  more  than  3001.  to  the 
benevolent  design  of  the  editor.  He 
had  no  intention  of  settling  himself 
at  Bristol.  Keswick,  with  the  Ghost 
of  old  Skiddaw  lowering  over  it,  had 
many  attractions  in  his  e^e.  But  to 
him  —  a  green-house  plant,  and 
pining  for  the  sun  —  its  cold,  rainy 
climate,  was  a  strong  objection,  lie 
did  not  know  where  to  choose.  Now 
he  thought  of  green  Richmond,  with 
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its  glorious  river ;  and  now  of  a  still 
shadier  hermitage  in  the  vale  of 
Neath ;  where  he  might  pursue  his 
history,  learn  Welsh,  Keep  an  otter, 
and  teach  him  to  catch  a  trout  for 
dinner. 

I  will  have  (he  told  his  friend,  Mr. 
Bedford,)  a  toad  to  catch  flies,  and  it 
shall  be  made  murder  to  kill  a  spider  in 
my  domains;  then,  when  yon  come  to 
visit  me,  you  will  see  puss  on  one  side, 
and  the  otter  on  the  other,  both  looking 
for  bread  and  milk,  and  Margery  in  her 
little  great  chair,  and  the  toad  upon  the 
tea-table,  and  the  snake  twisting  up  the 
leg  of  the  table  to  look  for  his  share. 

But  a  dispute  with  a  Cambrian 
landlord  about  the  repairs  of  a  kitchen, 
dissolved  this  agreeable  dream  of  a 
happy  family,  and  the  death  of  his 
little  girl  put  an  end  to  his  doubts 
about  a  residence.  Bristol  was  full 
of  painful  recollections,  and  Coleridge 
was  still  living  at  Keswick.  Thither 
he  went : — 

Would  that  you  could  see  (he  wrote  to 
his  brother)  these  lakes  and  mountains, 
how  wonderful  they  are !  how  awful  in 
their  beauty !  All  the  poet  part  of  me 
will  be  fed  and  fostered  here.  I  feel  al- 
ready in  tune. 

He  had  now  lived  thirty  years,  and 
supposed  himself  to  be  growing  old : 

Not  so  much  by  the  family  Bible,  as 
by  all  external  and  outward  symptoms. 
The  grey  hairs  have  made  their  appear- 
ance; my  eyes  are  wearing  out;  my 
shoes,  the  very  cut  of  my  father's,  at 
which  I  used  to  laugh  ;  my  limbs  not  so 
supple  as  they  were  at  Brixton  in  '93 ; 
my  tongue  not  so  glib ;  my  heart  quieter ; 
my  hopes,  thoughts,  and  feelings  all  of 
the  complexion  of  a  sunny  autumn  even- 
ing. 

In  a  letter  of  nearly  the  same  date, 
to  Mr.  Duppa,  we  stumble  upon  a 

Sleasant  allusion  to  Hazlitt,  who  had 
ropped  for  a  few  days  into  the  Lake 
country,  and  having  painted  Cole- 
ridge for  Sir  George  Beaumont,  was 
emboldened  to  try  his  hand  on 
Wordsworth.  The  portrait  was  so 
dismal,  that  one  of  the  poet's  friends, 
on  looking  at  it,  exclaimed,  'At  the 
gallows,  deeply  affected  by  his  de- 
served fate,  yet  determined  to  die 
like  a  man.*  Southey  returns  more 
than  once  to  the  salutary  effects  of 
the  scenery  upon  his  mind,  and  speaks 
of  the  best  seasons  for  visiting  it; 
adding,  with  great  beauty  of  thought, 
that  in  4  settled  fine  weather  there 
are  none  of  those  goings  on  in  heaven, 
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which  at  other  times  give  these 
scenes  such  an  endless  variety.1  He 
had  not,  however,  become  accustomed 
to  the  stern  severity  of  that  hilly  and 
tempestuous  climate ;  he  thought  the 
white  bear  had  one  advantage  over 
a  mountain  resident,  and  would  gladly 
have  rolled  himself  up  until  the  end  of 
October,  leaving  particular  directions 
to  be  called  early  on  the  1st  of  May. 
We  have  been  greatly  delighted  with 
one  picture  which  he  gives  Mr. 
Bedford ;  and  remember  no  prose 
description  that  surpasses  it,  unless  it 
be  Gray's  charming  account  of  sun- 
rise at  Southampton: — 

I  have  seen  a  sight,  more  dreamy  and 
wonderful  than  any  scenery  that  Fancy 
ever  yet  devised  for  Faery -land.  We  had 
walked  down  to  the  lake  side ;  it  was  a 
delightful  day ;  the  sun  shining,  and  a 
few  white  clouds  hanging  motionless  in 
the  sky.  The  opposite  shore  of  Der- 
wentwater  consists  of  one  long  mountain, 
which  suddenly  terminates  in  an  arch, 
thus  v_s ,  and  through  that  opening  you 
see  a  long  valley  between  mountains,  and 
bounded  by  mountain  beyond  mountain  ; 
to  the  right  of  the  arch  the  heights  are 
more  varied  and  of  greater  elevation. 
Now,  as  there  was  not  a  breath  of  air 
stirring,  the  surface  of  the  lake  was  so 
perfectly  still  that  it  became  one  great 
mirror,  and  all  its  waters  disappeared; 
the  whole  line  of  shore  was  represented 
as  vividly  and  steadily  as  it  existed  in  its 
actual  being—  the  arch,  the  vale  within, 
the  single  houses  far  within  the  vale,  the 
smoke  from  their  chimneys,  the  farthest 
hills,  and  the  shadow  and  substance 
joined  at  their  bases  so  indivisibly,  that 
you  could  make  no  separation  even  in 
your  judgment.  As  I  stood  on  the  shore, 
heaven  and  the  clouds  seemed  lying 
under  me.  I  was  looking  down  into  the 
sky,  and  the  whole  range  of  mountains, 
having  one  line  of  summits  under  my 
feet,  and  another  above  me,  seemed  to 
be  suspended  between  the  firmaments. 
Shut  your  eyes,  and  dream  of  a  scene  so 
unnatural  and  so  beautiful.  What  I 
have  said  is  most  strictly  and  scrupu- 
lously true;  but  it  was  one  of  those 
happy  moments  that  can  seldom  occur, 
for  the  least  breath  stirring  would  have 
shaken  the  whole  vision,  and  at  once 
unrealized  it.  I  have  before  seen  a  par- 
tial appearance,  but  never  before  did, 
and  perhaps  never  again  may,  lose  sight 
of  the  lake  entirely;  for  it  literally 
seemed  like  an  abyss  of  sky  before  me, 
not  fog  and  clouds  from  a  mountain,  but 
the  blue  heaven  spotted  with  a  few 
fleecy  pillows  of  cloud,  that  looked  as  if 
placed  there  for  angels  to  rest  upon 
them.— P.  259. 
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4  Homed  and  housed*  at  Keswick, 
the  poet  lived  in  a  sort  of  domestic 
solitude ;  working  upon  reviews  and 
graver  themes,  which  he  variegated 
with  occasional  glasses  of  port  wine, 
and  glimpses  of  the  view  before  his 
window.  He  pourtrays  himself 
with  quite  a  Montaigne  simplicity 
and  liveliness.  We  see  him  bending 
over  his  desk,  in  the  large  odd- 
looking  study,  dressed  in  long  worsted 
pantaloons  and  gaiters,  and  with  a 
green  shade  to  protect  his  eyes.  The 
cat,  having  soon  found  his  room  the 
quietest  in  the  house,  gives  him  her 
constant  company,  and  sits  by  his 
side,  and  purrs  with  almost  as  much 
melody  and  rhythm  as  many  lines  in 
Kehama.  He  had  formed  a  canine, 
as  well  as  a  feline  acquaintanceship. 
Poets,  from  Pope  and  Shenstone  to 
Cowper  and  Miss  Mitford,  have  re- 
joiced in  dogs.  Southey  had  one,  a 
well-bred  hound,  Dapper  by  name ; 
affectionate,  but  a  coward.  Of  defi- 
ciency in  courage  some  convincing 
illustrations  are  recorded.  A  por- 
cine apparition  shook  Dappers 
nerves  for  the  day.  But  other 
qualities  overbalanced  the  defect. 
And  now  the  poet  closes  his  book, 
and  sauntering  down  to  the  river 

S tapper  at  his  heels)  which  runs  at 
e  bottom  of  the  orchard,  he  throws 
stones  until  his  arms  ache.  Not  a 
thought  of  history  or  drudging  goes 
with  him.  He  confessed  that  he 
never  got  into  any  regular  train  of 
thought,  unless  the  pen  was  in  his 
hand.  The  shade  of  orchard -trees 
was  for  poetry  and  Madoc. 

This  great  o/nu,  of  which  number- 
less intimations  meet  the  reader  of 
the  Correspondence,  at  length  reached 
Keswick  in  its  presentable  shape ; — 
a  beautiful  book  in  quarto,  very 
dear,  and  having  '  Snowdon  '  spelt 
wrong  throughout  '  I  cannot  help 
feeling,*  he  wrote,  'that  the  poem 
looks  like  the  work  of  an  older  man ; 
that  all  its  lights  are  evening  sun- 
shine.* Madoc  did  very  well;  half 
of  the  edition  having  been  exhausted 
in  three  months.  Although  late  in 
appearance,  it  had  been  among  the 
earliest  of  his  poetical  visions,  and  he 
entertained  the  most  confident  hopes 
of  its  lasting  fame.  He  knew  its 
execution  to  be  the  finest  he  had 
produced. 

Compare  it  (he  said)  with  the  Odyssey, 
not  with  the  Iliad ;  with  King  John  and 


Coriolanut,  not  Macbeth  and  the  Tfaav 
pest.  The  story  wanta  unity,  and  has, 
perhaps,  too  Greek,  too  stoical,  a  want 
of  passion ;  but  as  far  as  I  can  see,  with 
the  same  eyes  wherewith  I  read  Homer, 
and  Sbakespear,  and  Milton,  it  is  a  good 
poem,  and  must  live.' 

Perhaps  all  works  —  whether  of 
the  pen,  the  pencil,  or  the  chisel — 
require  patient  scrutiny,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  delicate  harmony  of  their 
composition.  A  glance  of  the  eye 
takes  in  Tintoret ;  but  a  whole  day 
scarcely  unfolds  the  grace  of  Raflaelle. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  assured  Southey 
that  he  had  read  Madoc  three  times, 
and  with  an  increasing  sense  of  its 
merits.  We  are,  nevertheless,  un- 
willing to  admit  the  high  panegyric 
bestowed  on  the  poem  by  its  author. 
Taking  occasion  to  mention  William 
Taylor's  opinion,  that  the  press  had 
sent  out  no  production  equal  to  Madoc 
since  Paradise  Lost,  Southey  adds,— 
'Indeed  this  is  not  exaggerated 
praise,  for  unfortunately  there  is  no 
competition.'  This  was  a  bold  say- 
ing; and  bolder  than  it  was  wise. 
In  that  long  interval  of  more  than 
one  hundred  and  thirty  yean,  our 
Poetry  was  enriched  with  contribu- 
tions which  will  be  treasured  for  all 
time.  Milton  himself  had  built  a 
wing  to  his  splendid  palace  of  song;  in- 
ferior in  its  architecture,  and  lesssnmp- 
tuously  furnished ;  but  still  of  grand 
design  and  beautiful  execution.  Dry- 
den  bad  written  his  exquisite  Fables ; 
Pope  had  in  one  piece  displayed  the 
lustrous  gaiety  of  Ariosto,  with 
chaster  graces  of  fancy  and  taste; 
Thomson  had  dipped  his  language  in 
the  lights  of  the  rainbow;  Young 
had  shed  abroad  the  full  wisdom  of 
his  most  thoughtful  mind;  and 
Akenside  had  revived  among  us  the 
fading  bloom  of  classic  colour  and 
outline. 

Our  remarks  upon  these  volumes 
have  been,  of  necessity,  too  rapid,  to 
permit  of  any  close  or  chronological 
arrangement.  With  so  large  a  tract 
to  fly  over,  we  have  been  obliged  to 
keep  almost  constantly  upon  the 
wing.  Dropping  down  now  and 
then  among  the  corn,  we  have  found 
a  few  ears  to  carry  away.  To  some 
of  the  literary  notices  which  are 
scattered  through  the  poet's  letters, 
reference  has  already  been  made. 
Towards  the  end  of  this  second 
volume  we  meet  with  two  or  three 
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slight  sketches,  which  are  not  with- 
out interest.  Mrs.  Bare-bald  (as  he 
named  the  ingenious  lady  of  Evenings 
at  Home)  had  said  something  uncivil 
of  Lamb,  whom  he  wished  to  '  singe 
her  flaxen  wig  with  squibs.1  Of 
Coleridge  he  observes,  *  His  mind  is 
in  a  perpetual  St.  Vitus'  Dance, — 
eternal  activity  without  action:*  a 
most  penetrating  and  happy  criticism, 
which  Coleridge  unconsciously  con- 
firms in  the  Prospectus  of  The 
Friend,  when  he  says: — 'I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  this  want  of 
perseverance  has  been  produced  in 
ike  main  by  an  over-activity  of  thought, 
modified  by  a  constitutional  indo- 
lence.* We  might  enlarge  these 
little  sketches  from  a  visit  which 
Southey  made  to  London  in  the 
summer  of  1804.  He  dined  with 
Sothebv,  the  translator  of  Oberon, 
whom  he  liked ;  and  met  Price,  *  the 
picturesque  man,  and  Davies  Giddy,' 
whose  face  he  declared  '  ought  to  be 
perpetuated  in  marble  for  the  honour 
of  mathematics.*  In  the  autumn  of 
the  following  year  he  went  to  Edin- 
burgh, in  the  company  of  Peter 
Elmsley,  and  passed  a  few  days  with 
Walter    Scott    at   Ashestiel.      He 


tracked  the  Last  Minstrel  through 
his  pleasant  haunts,  and  even  took 
spear  in  hand  against  the  salmon. 
The  Scottish  men  of  letters  did  not 
surprise  him  -,  he  considered  them  to 
be  fairly  represented  by  the  dimi- 
nutive literahdi.  But  the  country 
he  thought  charming — Teviotdaie, 
the  Yarrow,  the  Tweed,  and  ro- 
mantic Melrose,  won  his  praise. 
For  Presbyterianism,  with  its  twang 
and  its  frost,  he  had  no  sympathy. 
He  returned  to  Keswick  white  the 
news  of  Nelson's  death  was  bursting, 
in  thunder,  over  England.  He 
wrote  to  Mr.  Bedford,  'What  a 
death  is  Nelson's !  It  seems  to  me 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  sub- 
lime, that  its  whole  force  is  never 
perceived  at  once.  The  more  it  is 
contemplated,  the  deeper  is  its  effect. 
When  this  war  began  I  began  an 
ode,  which  almost  I  feel  now  dis- 
posed to  complete.'  And  to  his 
brother,  'You  will  have  heard  of 
Nelson's  most  glorious  death.  He 
leaves  a  name  above  all  former 
admirals.'  A  volume,  or  an  article, 
could  not  have  a  better  conclusion. 
Southey  did  something  more  for 
Nelson  than  completing  the  ode. 


THE  MICMAC'S  BRIDE. 

A    TALE    OF    HEW    BRUNSWICK. 


Part  II. 


IT  was  a  gentle,  wooded  slope,  on 
the  north-eastern  coast  of  New 
Brunswick.  An  open  space  broke 
the  dense  forest- verdure  which  man- 
tled the  whole  land  with  undulating 
plumes ;  and  in  this  isolated  patch  of 
clearing  was  placed  a  cluster  of  wig- 
wams, formed  of  birch-bark,  their 
white  cones  half  hidden  in  an  under- 
growth of  young  cedars  and  willows { 
and  giving  forth,  many  of  them,  a  thin 
stream  of  smoke  that  lingered  in  its 
ascent  through  the  trees  of  the  sur- 
rounding groves. 

On  one  side,  likea  boundless  prairie, 
spread  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  un- 
broken by  an  island  or  a  wave  until 
it  blended  with  the  blue  sky  that 
curved  serenely  over  it,  in  a  trans- 
lucent dome. 

The  leaves  of  the  ash  and  maple 
were  beginning  to  assume  their  au- 
tumnal hues,  though  as  yet  this  was 
the  only  indication  of  a  change  in 
the  season ;  and  so  fantastic  did  their 


scarlet  and  yellow  leaves  appear 
amidst  the  green  foliage,  that  they 
seemed  to  have  been  stained  artifi- 
cially with  those  bright  colours. 

An  Indian  song  said  that  the  Great 
Spirit  painted  them  in  the  night  for 
a  sign;  and  that  when  the  tribes 
looked  upon  them  they  heard  his 
voice,  saying,  'Make  ready  for  the 
hunt,  my  children.  The  leaves  are 
done  growing,  the  frost-season  is  at 
hand.  Make  ready  the  shank-mo- 
cassins and  snow-shoes,  the  summer- 
time is  done.' 

This  was  an  encampment  of  Ri- 
chibucto  Indians,  a  branch  of  the 
Micmac  tribe,  whose  chief  resort  was 
the  peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia,  or 
Acadia ;  and  in  one  of  the  bark  tents, 
and  seated  cross-legged  on  the  fir- 
boughs,  were  two  men  conversing 
in  Canadian  patois,  which  was  well 
known  to  the  natives.  One  was  a 
Frenchman,  short,  thin-faced,  and 
slouching,  in  a  surtout  of  blue  cloth, 
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a  red  sash  and  cap,  and  fringed 
leggings  of  elk-skin;  the  other  an 
Indian,  dreaded  in  a  loose  buckskin 
tunic,  tall,  and  somewhat  aged,  but 
erect  and  stately  as  a  red  pine,  with 
a  grave  face  and  shaven  to  the 
crown. 

4  See !'  said  the  fur-trader,  for  such 
the  Frenchman  was,  drawing  a  bottle 
from  the  bosom  of  his  coat  and  pre- 
senting it  to  his  companion, '  Ma-dux* 
kees  loves  the  pouktou-witchk  (fire* 
water).  Saccapee  has  brought  this 
to  him  from  Quebec,  to  let  him  see 
he  is  his  friend.  My  brother  is  a 
Micmac,  the  Micmacs  are  a  brave 
people.    Is  it  not  so  ?* 

4  The  Micmacs  are  brave,*  was  the 
calm  reply.  *  My  brother  is  gener- 
ous to-day.  Ma -dux -kees  is  not  a 
Micmac,  and  he  loves  not  the  strong 
whisky  of  the  Awanooch  (French). 
It  is  the  medicine  of  a  fool.* 

4  What  !*  exclaimed  the  other,  with 
surprise,  (does  my  brother  disdain 
the  gift?  There  is  not  one  of  his 
tribe  who  would  get  it  for  less  than  a 
beaver-skin,  and  I  offer  it  to  him  for 
nothing.* 

'  The  Pale-face  is  generous  to-day,* 
returned  the  Indian. 

4  Ma- dux -kees  is  a  Milicetejek,  and 
drinks  water  from  the  brook  when 
he  is  thirsty :  the  Great  Spirit  gives 
him  that  also  for  nothing.* 

The  trader  gave  a  shrug,  replaced 
the  bottle  in  his  breast,  lit  his  pipe 
and  smoked  in  Bilence.  At  length 
he  said,— 

'Little  Moon  is  absent  from  my 
brother's  wigwam,  therefore  Sacca- 
pee will  open  his  heart  to  bim.  He 
nas  an  idea.  He  is  rich,  but  he 
is  alone.  Now  let  Ma-dux-kees  give 
him  his  daughter  for  a  wife,  and  he 
will  fill  his  horn  with  powder  many 
times.  He  will  even  make  him  the 
wealthiest  of  his  people.  What  more 
can  he  say  ?  He  has  a  fancy  for  the 
young  squaw.* 

A  shade  settled  on  the  Indian's 
brow,  and  he  folded  his  arms. 

4  The  son  of  the  Awanooch  asked 
Little  Moon  herself,  and  she  said  No. 
Why  does  he  come  a  second  time  to 
make  a  talk  about  her?  Ma-dux- 
kees  does  not  want  for  anything, 
neither  can  he  give  away  what  is  not 
his.  Little  Moon  is  the  child  of  a 
strange  father :  ft  is  enough  1* 

The  Frenchman  muttered  a  curse 
between  his  teeth  and  rose  to  depart. 


4 1  see  how  it  is,*  he  observed,  in  a 
jeering  tone, 4  the  Milicetes  let  their 
women  talk  with  white  men  who  are 
richer  than  Saccapee.  He  can  tell 
that  by  looking  at  Little  Moon's  eyes.' 

In  a  moment  the  Indian  was  on  his 
feet,  his  knife  out  and  brandished 
over  the  head  of  the  offender ;  but, 
checking  his  anger  suddenly  by  a 
powerful  effort  of  will,  the  fierceness 
vanished  from  his  countenance  and 
the  weapon  was  returned  to  its  sheath. 

*  Go,  dog  V  he  said,  with  a  look  of 
stern  contempt; ' the  Milicete  kill  not 
those  who  have  smoked  peace  in  their 
wigwams.  They  trample  their 
poison- words  in  the  ground.' 

Smarting  under  this  reproof  and 
enraged  at  the  rejection  of  his  suit, 
the  Canadian  betook  himself  to  his 
own  camp,  situated  on  the  margin  of 
the  sea ;  and  ere  he  reached  it  he  had 
sworn  to  be  revenged. 

Shortly  after  this,  two  females 
joined  the  Indian.  One  of  these  was 
his  wife,  a  wrinkled  but  mild-faced 
squaw,  the  daughter  of  the  chief  of 
the  band;  the  other  was  she  who 
formed  the  subject  of  the  foregoing 
altercation. 

She  was  a  beautiful  girl,  in  the 
first  flower  of  womanhood ;  tall,  well- 
formed,  and  graceful,  with  a  florid 
tinge  in  her  cheeks,  which  were  as 
smooth  and  mellow  as  a  hazel-nut, 
but  of  a  richer  hue.  Below  the  em- 
broidered lappets  of  her  pointed  hood 
her  dark  hair  descended  iu  waving 
and  silky  folds,  which  were  gathered 
at  the  ends  in  a  knot  of  scarlet  riband, 
and  her  eyes  were  a  deep  blue. 

( My  child,*  said  Ma-dux-kees,  in 
his  own  language,  speaking  in  soft 
and  endearing  accents,  as  the  girl 
seated  herself  beside  him, '  beware  of 
Saccapee.  He  has  been  talking  to 
me  about  you ;  and  when  I  refused 
him,  he  spoke  bad  words.  There  are 
black  thoughts  in  his  heart,  so  have 
a  care.* 

'  Did  he  dare  do  so,  father  ?*  asked 
Little  Moon,  with  a  heightened  colour, 
opening  her  blue  eyes  wide  upon 
Ma-dux-kees.  'But  what  does  it 
signify  T  she  added,  laughing  gaily* 
'The  poor  Awanooch  is  lonesome, 
and  wants  some  one  to  look  after  his. 
beaver-skins.  I  bear  him  no  malice, 
though  he  is  crooked  in  his  ways.* 

'He  shall  never  show  his  mo- 
cassin in  this  wigwam  again!*  ex- 
claimed the  elder  squaw  in  a  passion. 
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*  If  he  does,  I  will  throw  a  fire-brand 
at  him,  the  skulking  weazel !  He  is 
always  vexing  us  about  Little  Moon.* 

'Never  mind,  Sau-pa-lose,'  ob- 
served her  spouse,  composedly ;  '  let 
the  Pale-face  be,  only  keep  your  eyes 
•harp  that  no  danger  lurk  near  the 
child,  for  there  is  deceitfulness  in  his 
heart.* 

The  Indian  was  correct  in  his  sur- 
mise. A  fortnight  afterwards,  while 
on  its  way  to  the  Bay  des  Chaleurs, 
the  band  was  entrapped  into  an  am- 
bushment  of  Mohawks,  who,  being 
secreted  in  a  narrow  defile,  fell  upon 
the  Micmacs  so  suddenly,  that  the 
latter  were  defeated  with  great  loss, 
and  took  to  flight,  leaving  two  of 
their  number  alive  in  the  hands  of 
their  hereditary  foe. 

One  of  these  was  a  young  warrior 
of  note;  the  other,  the  beautiful 
squaw  who  passed  for  the  daughter 
of  Ma-dux-kees,  the  Milicete;  and 
her  captor  was  no  other  than  Sacca- 
pee  the  trader,  who  had  insinuated 
nimself  into  the  good  graces  of  the 
Mohawks,  set  them  on  the  watch  for 
the  Micmac  party,  and  disguised 
himself  with  war  paint,  to  preserve 
his  incognito  from  his  quondam  as- 
sociates, while  engaged  in  his  trea- 
cherous design. 

4  Little  Moon  will  not  look  scorn- 
fully now  on  Saccapee,*  said  the 
trader,  with  a  scowl.  '  She  will  be 
glad  very  soon  to  draw  water  and 
cut  sticks  for  his  fire.  He  will  soon 
tame  down  the  daughter  of  that  old 
fool,  Ma-dux-kees/ 

The  captive  trembled.  She  was 
bound  hand  and  foot  and  in  the  power 
•of  her  rejected  suitor;  none  were 
near  her  but  enemies,  and  darkness 
was  gathering  in  the  woods :  yet  she 
was  not  as  friendless  as  she  seemed. 
In  the  still  midnight  a  sharp  blade 
severed  the  withes  that  fastened  her 
limbs  together,  and  in  an  instant  she 
was  free.  The  figure  of  a  man  bent 
over  her;  he  turned  with  a  quick 
gesture— quick  as  thought — and  she 
beheld  in  the  star-light  the  face  of 
the  Micmac  prisoner.  The  girl  un- 
derstood his  signs,  and,  stepping  noise- 
lessly after  him,  passed  like  a  shadow 
across  the  sleeping  warriors  and  away 
into  the  forest 

Where  was  the  sentinel  ?  Lying 
with  the  rest,  but  not  asleep,  for  he 


was  stabbed  to  the  heart  and  scalped 
with  his  own  knife  by  the  hand  of 
A-moos-kook  (the  Clear  Day),  who 
had  broken  his  bonds,  overpowered 
the  Mohawk,  and  liberated  his  fel- 
low-prisoner. 

Away  through  swamps  and  thickets, 
and  over  rivers  and  nills  they  fled, 
that  solitary  pair.  But  Little  Moon 
had  no  fear,  for  A-moos-kook  was 
her  friend,  and  a  man  of  the  nicest 
honour.  On  the  third  day  they 
overtook  the  remnant  of  the  stricken 
band,  who  had  regained  their  canoes 
and  descended  to  the  coasts  of  the 
sea,  and  with  them  were  the  parents 
of  Little  Moon. 

4 1  have  brought  the  light  back  to 
the  wigwam  of  Ma-dux-  kees,'  said 
the  Clear  Day ;  and  he  departed  at 
once  for  a  distant  village  oi  his  na- 
tion on  the  isthmus  of  Acadia. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  young 
maiden  recovered  from  that  forced 
journey,  and  Sau-pa-lose  remarked 
that  she  laughed  less  than  formerly, 
and  was  often  buried  in  thought. 

The  Micmacs,  after  coasting 
through  the  grand  Lagoons  of  Tra- 
cadie  and  Tabasintac,  ascended  the 
Miramichi,  and  dividing  into  small 
parties,  followed  separately  the  nu- 
merous branches  of  that  river  to 
select  hunting  stations  for  the  winter. 
The  family  of  the  Milicete  proceeded 
alone,  and  penetrated,  in  their  little 
craft,  to  the  foot  of  some  mountains, 
where  Ma-dux-kees  built  a  snug? 
cabin  of  pine-logs,  and  prepared  his 
traps  ana  hunting  gear  before  the 
falling  of  the  snow. 

It  was  a  long  and  severe  winter ; 
so  long,  indeed,  that  it  seemed  as  if 
spring  would  never  return,  and  that 
tne  earth  would  remain  for  ever 
hidden  under  the  snow.  The  moon 
in  which  sugar  is  made  from  the 
maple-tree  had  arrived ;  but,  though 
Ma-dux-kees  placed  his  bark  vessels 
under  each  trunk,  and  stuck  a  little 
spout  into  it,  in  readiness  to  collect 
the  sap,  not  a  drop  would  run — it 
was  still  frozen  up  at  the  roots  of  the 
tree.  Moreover,  the  game  grew  scarce, 
for  the  country  was  infested  with 
ravenous  wolves  that  had  driven  the 
deer  from  their  ( yards,*  upon  which 
the  Indian  reliedfor  his  spring  supply. 

4  By  the  blessed  hunters  of  Chi- 
ba-a-ki,'*  said  the  Indian,  after  a 
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two  days'  fast,  4  these  wolves  are  as 
greedy  as  Maquas;  they  would  eat 
up  everything,  and  let  a  Milicetejek 
starve  P  And  he  took  his  bow  and 
flint-headed  arrows,  and  tramped 
away  again  among  the  hills  in  search 
pf  game. 

A  day  passed — another;  still  he 
returned  not.  The  weather  was 
stormy  and  intensely  cold.  The 
winter-camp  was  buried  in  snow. 
A  week  elapsed  —  no  Ma-dux-kees ! 
They  were  starving — the  two  women. 
They  said  one  to  the  other, '  Surely 
he  has  frozen  to  death.  He  threw 
off  his  skin-coat  on  the  trail  of  the 
deer,  and  night  overtook  him  and 
the  storm,  and  he  perished.'  This 
was  a  frequent  calamity,  and  sug- 
gested itself  at  once  in  explanation 
of  the  hunter's  absence.      ' 

It  was  the  tenth  night  since  they 
had  tasted  food,  for  their  mocassins 
were  unworthy  the  name ;  even  they 
were  demolished  now. 

4  Hist  1'  said  Little  Moon,  raising 
her  head  with  difficulty  from  the 
blankets  on  which  she  lay,  and  lis- 
tening intently.  *  There  is  a  sound 
of  voices,  mother — somebody  comes.* 

'Wolves,'  replied  Sau-pa-lose,  in 
a  husky  whisper;  (I  hear  them 
tramping  on  the  snow.' 

She  was  right,  for  in  another  in- 
stant a  chorus  of  yells  burst  forth 
in  the  woods  around  the  cabin,  and 
the  snow-crust  on  its  roof  creaked 
with  the  tread  of  wild  animals. 

Little  Moon  gave  a  shriek.  A 
dozen  gaping  monsters  were  peering 
down  at  tier  from  the  opening  in  the 
top,  ready  to  leap  within.  With  a 
despairing  effort  she  threw  some  fir- 
boughs  from  her  couch  on  the 
smouldering  fire.  They  crackled 
and  ignited  in  a  strong  blaze.  The 
wolves  rushed  back  from  the  chim- 
ney, and  stood  in  a  circle  gazing  at 
the  cloud  of  lurid  smoke  that  ascended 
from  the  cavern.  The  feeble  girl 
kept  up  the  fire  as  long  as  the  fuel 
lasted,  but  by  daylight  it  was  ex- 
hausted. The  savage  pack  outside  be- 
gan to  howl  again,  and  sniff  at  the  edge 
of  the  hole.    Little  Moon  prayed. 

Ha!  what  was  that?  A  shot — 
another — three — rang  in  the  keen 
air.  The  wolves  fled  in  a  body. 
No,  not  all,  for  a  drop  of  warm 
blood  fell  between  the  split  cedar  of 
the  roof  on  the  girl's  hand.  The 
light  is  suddenly  obscured,  and  three 


men  leap  into  the  hut.  Little  Moon 
could  not  speak,  but  she  could  see. 
They  were  her  enemies  the  Mohawks, 
and  one  was  the  crafty  Saccapee! 
He  knew  her  at  once,  she  was  certain 
of  it,  by  the  gleam  of  triumph  in 
his  eyes ;  but  she  was  saved ! 

The  men  spoke  to  the  sufferers : 
neither  could  answer.  They  drew 
back  the  covering  from  the  flue  of 
Sau-pa-lose ;— she  was  dead!  The 
next  day  they  scooped  a  grave  from 
the  floor  of  the  camp  with  their 
knives  and  hands,  ana  buried  the 
poor  squaw. 

By  great  care  in  administering 
thick  broth  made  of  wolfs  flesh  and 
thickened  with  ground  maize — the 
survivor  recovered  slowly ;  yet  not 
as  slowly  as  she  seemed,  for  she  con- 
cealed her  strength,  being  resolved 
at  the  first  opportunity,  to  take  to 
flight,  as  she  preferred  to  die  upon 
the  snow  rather  than  be  the  trader** 
slave ;  and  she  could  see  that  he  wis 
harbouring  an  evil  design  against  her, 
though  he  held  his  tongue  before  the 
others. 

One  day  the  trader  and  an  Indian 
went  out  to  hunt,  leaving  the  third 
in  the  lodge ;  after  a  little  the  first 
returned  and  took  the  place  of  the 
Mohawk,  who  joined  his  companion. 

'  Now,'  hissed  the  villain  in  his  nasal 
patoiSy  and  glaring  upon  his  victim, 
4  the  dodging  minsk  is  caught  like  a 
mouse  in  a  trap.  What  has  she  to 
say  that  Saccapee  give  her  not  up  to 
be  tortured  at  the  stake  ?  Her  fife 
is  forfeited  by  the  Maqua  law,  for 
there  was  blood  upon  the  trail  of  the 
prisoner  when  she  escaped,  and  the 
mane  of  the  slaughtered  warrior  has 
not  yet  been  appeased.  Saccapee 
need  only  say  one  little  word,  and  it 
is  done.    What  has  she  got  to  say  ?' 

4  She  is  a  woman,  a  miserable 
woman,'  murmured  Little  Moon 
faintly ;  '  she  cannot  find  strength  to 
talk.  A  brave  man  would  not  cast 
such  hard  words  at  a  starved  woman. 
The  Awanooch  has  no  heart.' 

4  PesteT  returned  the  trader  im- 
patiently; 4how  long  is  this  going 
to  last  ?  Saccapee  has  no  heart  for  a 
lazy  squaw.  If  she  does  not  get 
well  soon,  he  will  find  a  medicine  to 
make  her,  that  is  all.' 

And  uttering  this  threat,  which  be 
accompanied  with  a  look  significant 
and  savage,  the  white  man  seized  hi* 
gun  and  left  the  camp. 
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Little  Moon  sprang  from  her  couch, 
and  peered  out  after  the  trader  with 
a  flash  of  auger  in  her  eyes,  and 
when  his  retreating  figure  was  hidden 
among  the  trees,  she  smiled  strangely, 
took  down  her  snow-shoes  from  the 
peg  where  they  hung,  drew  a  pair  of 
mocassins  belonging  to  the  Mohawks 
over  her  socks,  tied  some  provision 
in  a  blanket,  and  then,  with  a  last 
look  at  the  place  where  her  mother 
lay,  she  sped  away  like  a  hunted 
fawn  over  the  crusted  snow. 

She  went  on  until  the  close  of 
day,  looking  behind  often  to  see  if 
she  were  pursued;  for  there  was  a 
ringing  in  her  ears,  like  the  yells  of 
Mohawks  or  wolves,  which  kept  her 
in  continual  terror.  At  length, 
breathless,  light-headed,  and  ready 
to  faint  with  weakness,  the  girl  crept, 
instinctively,  within  the  hollow  of  a 
tree  that  was  lying  in  the  snow  by 
the  river  side,  and  slept  soundly  for 
some  hours,  for  the  weather  was 
mild. 

She  was  awakened  by  a  noise. 
Gracious  powers !  what  new  danger 
beset  her?  From  the  entrance  of 
the  hollow  two  fiery  eyes  were 
glaring,  and  there  came  a  growl. 
She  could  even  feel  the  breath  of  the 
creature,  whatever  it  was,  hot  upon 
her  cheek ;  she  shrunk  back  to  the 
further  end  of  the  cavity  with  a  cry. 
The  intruder  also  drew  back,  but 
much  faster,  for  he  shot  from  the 
mouth  of  the  tree  like  a  cannon-ball. 
Little  Moon's  teeth  chattered.  There, 
drawn  up  in  the  moonlight  four 
paces  off,  with  glistening  jaws,  was  a 
nuge  bear !  It  had  been  on  a  short 
excursion  to  stretch  its  legs  after  its 
long  sleep,  and  in  the  interim,  with- 
out knowing  it,  she  had  taken  pos- 
session of  its  den. 

The  perplexity  seemed  mutual. 
Bruin  sat  upon  the  snow,  shivering 
in  the  night  air,  and  afraid  to  ad- 
vance or  to  turn  his  back  for  a 
moment  on  the  mysterious  guest; 
while  Little  Moon,  though  she  often 
laughed  afterwards  at  the  droll  re- 
collection, felt  little  inclination  then, 
and  would  have  been  glad  enough  to 
slip  away  and  give  up  her  berth  to 
the  beast.  Yet,  as  she  believed  she 
ran  the  risk  of  being  torn  to  pieces 
in  the  act,  she  deemed  it  better  to 
remain  where  she  was. 

The  bear  never  budged  an  inch 
from  the  place,  and  kept  watch  all 


night  before  the  hole  in  the  tree. 
Towards  morning  it  appeared  to 
dose,  and  Little  Moon  once  thought 
it  was  fast  asleep ;  but  no  sooner  had 
she  made  up  her  mind  to  profit  by  it 
and  escape,  than  the  shaggy  creature 
reared  itself  upon  its  hind- legs  again 
and  opened  an  eye,  and  Little  Moon 
slunk  back  in  despair. 

At  length,  after  daybreak  the  bear 
shook  itself,  and  began  to  look  about 
and  pace  to  and  Iro  on  the  river, 
when,  all  at  once,  a  shot  was  fired 
from  the  adjoining  thicket,  and  the 
animal  rolled  over  and  remained 
still.  What  was  the  girl's  alarm 
then,  when  out  of  the  woods,  not 
fifty  yards  from  her  retreat,  she 
beheld  Saccapee  running,  with  his 

Sin  in  his  hand,  towards  the  bear ! 
ut  the  scene  that  followed  quickly 
engrossed  her  thoughts,  for  the 
animal  was  only  stunned,  and  ere 
the  trader  reached  the  place  where 
it  lay,  with  a  sharp  cry  it  sprang 
upon  its  feet  and  flew  at  him. 

The  Frenchman  clubbed  his  gun 
and  strove  to  disable  his  adversary ; 
but  the  latter,  with  the  science  and 
agility  of  a  pugilist,  beat  .off  the 
blows,  right  and  left,  with  its  paws, 
and  drove  him  back.  Now  Saccapee 
was  on  snow-shoes,  and  in  his  retreat 
a  tuft  of  grass  on  the  river's  bank 
tripped  him  up,  and  before  he  could 
recover  his  balance  the  bear  closed 
upon  him,  and  clasped  its  arms 
around  its  enemy  in  a  deadly  hug. 
.  They  rolled  over,  they  twisted 
round,  they  threw  up  the  snow, — 
they  were  sometimes  half  hidden  be- 
neath it,  the  man  and  beast.  Now 
the  trader  was  uppermost  in  the 
fierce  struggle,  ana  now  the  bear. 
At  last  the  grip  of  the  latter  relaxed, 
it  fell  over  on  its  back,  stabbed  dead 
by  the  knife  of  Saccapee.  Little 
Moon  thought  her  persecutor  was 
also  dead,  for  he  remained,  likewise, 
motionless,  on  the  snow.  But  only 
in  a  swoon,  however;  for  after  a 
time  he  revived,  got  up,  staggering 
like  a  drunken  man,  and  returned 
the  way  he  came,  catching  at  the 
twigs  and  trees  as  he  went,  and  barely 
able  to  keep  himself  from  falling. 

Now  was  Little  Moon  rejoiced. 
The  incident  bad  saved  her,  for  she 
was  sure  that  Saccapee  was  following 
on  her  tracks  when  he  encountered 
the  bear,  and  this  alone  had  pre* 
vented  her  from  being  retaken. 
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Uttering  a  brief  prayer  of  grati- 
tude to  Kesoulk  (the  Great  Spirit), 
she  crept  from  the  tree,  twisted  her 
feet  in  her  snow-shoe  straps,  and 
skimmed  as  lightly  as  an  ortolan 
down  the  frozen  river ;  while  as  she 
went  she  thought  with  pity  of  the 
poor  bear,  for  it  had  not  harmed  her, 
and,  indirectly,  she  was  the  cause  of 
its  fate. 

Towards  noon  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
which  were  now  obtaining  power, 
softened  the  surface  of  the  snow  and 
made  the  travelling  very  fatiguing, 
but  as  the  day  advanced  it  crisped 
again,  and  enabled  the  fugitive  to 
proceed  with  greater  ease;  but  her 
feet  were  dreadfully  sore,  and  her 
limbs  moved  mechanically.  She  be- 
gan to  droop,  the  suffering  girl ;  she 
longed  for  some  sheltered  place,  if  it 
were  only  to  crawl  into  and  die. 
She  was  worn  out  and  shivering  with 
cold. 

Hark !  Was  not  that  a  snapping 
of  branches  in  the  woods  ?  Yes,  for 
the  sounds  increase ;  something  comes 
crashing  towards  her.  What  can  it 
mean? 

Whew !  With  a  tremendous  leap 
a  cariboo,  the  swiftest  animal  of  the 
finest,  broke  from  the  copse-wood 
close  by,  and  flew  along  the  plain  of 
the  river  like  the  wind,  bound  after 
bound,  while  fast  on  its  hoof-prints 
came  an  Indian,  with  head  uncovered 
and  breast  bared,  in  the  ardour  of 
the  chase.  It  was  A-moos-took  (the 
Clear  Day).  Little  Moon  recog- 
nized him,  uttered  a  cry,  and  fell 
senseless  at  his  feet.  He  thought 
no  more  of  the  cariboo. 

^When  recollection  returned  the 
girl  found  herself  lying,  wrapped  in 
skins,  before  a  warm  fire  in  the  camp 
of  the  Clear  Day,  whither  he  had 
carried  her  more  than  a  mile  in  his 
arms. 

4  Rest  in  peace,  my  sister,'  said  he, 
as  he  knelt  at  her  side,  with  a  wooden 
bowl  of  warm  venison-soup  in  his 
hands ;  l  here  is  food  if  she  would 
eat  Little  Moon  has  nothing  to 
trouble  her  here;  A-moos-took  is 
her  friend.' 

The  maiden  was  sure  of  that,  and 
she  smiled  gently  at  her  deliverer, 
took  the  proffered  nourishment,  and 
slept. 

fie  was  a  noble  fellow,  that  Indian, 


brave,  fastidious,  and  simple-mmdecL 
He  was  one  of  those  natural  gentle- 
men who  scorn  to  do  a  mean  action, 
and  are  courteous  and  honourable 
by  instinct;  therefore  was  he  well 
worthy  of  his  charge. 

The  snow  had  long  disappeared. 
The  azure  sky  was  visible  only 
through  a  tracery  of  leaves.  The 
moss  was  speckled  once  more  with 
delicate  flowers  and  the  balls  of  the 
scarlet  pigeon  -  berry  ;  the  whip- 
poor-will  proclaimed  the  close  of  day. 
Then  Little  Moon  and  her  friend  sat 
together  in  the  shade,  and  their  faces 
were  sad. 

4  Will  my  sister  tell  A-moos-took 
what  she  means?'  asked  the  Indian, 
in  a  soft,  melancholy  voice.  (  His 
heart  is  troubled  at  her  words.' 

4  She  will,'  was  the  reply.  *  The 
time  has  arrived  in  which  Little 
Moon  must  speak  to  her  friend. 

4  It  is  like  an  old  legend  told  by 
an  ancient  to  the  children  what  the 
good  Ma-duz-kees  has  often  told  me. 
He  was  on  the  path  from  the  Wa- 
loostook*  to  the  sunrise,  he  said, 
when  he  found  a  little  child  asleep 
among  the  fern.  Now  it  was  a  Pale- 
face child  alone  in  the  depths  of  the 
woods,  where  none  of  that  people 
had  ever  been,  and  he  was  perplexed. 
4  It  is  the  papoose  of  the  Penobscot 
girl,  who  was  coaxed  away  by  the 
beautiful  spirit  of  the  Teddon ;  it  is 
so  bright  and  fair.'  This  he  said  to 
himself,  but  straightway  the  child 
awoke  and  cried,  speaking  in  a  strange 
tongue:  it  was  terribly  afraid  of 
Ma-dux-kees.  But  at  last  he  quieted 
it  with  food,  and  took  it  with  him, 
and  brought  it  to  poor  Sau-pa-lose, 
and  she  was  glad. 

4  Look  you,  my  friend,  it  was  a 
little  girl,  and  it  throve  well.  Now 
they  loved  it  very  much,  and  as  they 
could  not  find  out  an  owner  for  it 
they  kept  it  for  their  own,  and  called 
it  4  Little  Moon,'  because  it  was  a 
soft  gladness  to  their  hearts.  This 
is  what  they  said.' 

4  Then  my  sister  is  not  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  forest-people?'  said  the  In- 
dian, with  a  look  of  deep  anxiety 
which  he  strove  not  to  conceal ;  4  the 
blood  that  runs  in  her  veins  is  the 
blood  of  the  Pale-faces,— is  it  so  ?' 

4  The  Master  of  Life  only  can  tell 
for  a  certainty,*  she  replied.    4  Little 
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Moon  has  many  broken  memories  of 
things  that  were,  but  they  are  tan- 
gled threads — she  cannot  unravel 
them.  When  she  hears  the  Anglash- 
eon  (Englishman)  speak  she  under- 
stands what  the  words  mean,  yet 
where  she  learnt  them  she  knows  no 
more  than  you,  my  friend.  But  the 
sounds  cause  many  faces  that  are  not 
red  to  appear  in  the  air  before  her. 
It  is  very  strange.  She  knows  them, 
every  one !  And  the  voice  of  her 
mother  goes  quivering  to  her  heart, 
but  it  is  not  the  voice  of  Sau-pa- 
lose.  It  calls  her  by  a  different 
name.  Little  Moon  is  like  one  who 
has  gone  astray :  she  has  often  wept 
over  her  broken  memories.* 

The  Indian  mused.  'Why  has 
the  daughter  of  the  stranger  told 
this  to  A-moos-took,  the  Micmac  ?*  he 
demanded,  in  a  low,  mournful  tone. 
4  Is  she  too  proud  to  sit  by  his  side  T 

*  No,  no,  mv  brother-friend,'  re- 
plied the  maiden,  with  earnestness, 
turning  her  blue  eyes  full  upon  the 
lace  of  her  companion,  and  giving 
him  her  hand;  *  Little  Moon  is  a 
child  of  the  red  people  in  her  heart. 
She  has  lived  with  them  and  she 
will  die  with  them,  for  they  are 
good.  She  spoke  freely,  that  she 
might  have  no  hidden  things  at  this 
time,  so  that  A-moos-took  should 
know  to  whom  he  had  given  his 
love,  that  is  all.' 

The  Indian's  face  brightened  like 
the  forest  leaves  when  the  sun 
emerges  from  the  mists  of  Acadia. 
He  leaned  towards  the  gentle  found- 
ling of  the  Milicete ;  he  kissed  her 
hand.  It  was  the  mute  expression 
of  his  tenderness,  the  seal  of  his 
plighted  faith, — mute,  but  eloquent 
to  ner.  How  long  they  remained 
in  that  blissful  reverie  they  could 
not  afterwards  tell,  nor  does  it  mat- 
ter. The  hunter  wooed  and  won 
his  beautiful  bride  in  the  greenwood 
shade,  and — we  repeat  it — he  was 
worthy  of  her. 

In  another  moon  they  were  united 
by  the  marriage  ritual  of  the  French 
Church,  in  accordance  with  the  mode 
then  prevalent  among  the  tribes  of 
Acadia,  who  had  been  converted  to 
Christianity  by  the  Jesuit  fathers 
long  before  the  arrival  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  wore  its  symbol  in  the  form 
of  a  silver  crucifix,  which  may  still 
be  seen  on  many  an  Indian  breast  in 
that  northern  land. 


The  happiness  of  the  young  couple 
was  not  interrupted  by  the  designs 
of  the  perfidious  Saccapee,  for  he 
never  recovered  fully  from  the  hug 
of  the  wounded  bear,  and  they  were 
told  subsequently  that  he  was  hung 
at  Quebec  for  the  murder  of  a  bro- 
ther-trader, whom  he  had  waylaid, 
shot,  and  robbed  of  his  stock  of 
peltries. 

Three  summers  after  their  union 
A-moos-took  and  his  wife  chanced 
to  pass  through  the  country  by  the 
head  waters  of  the  Miramichi,  when, 
some  miles  from  the  grave  of  Sau- 
pa-lose,  they  picked  up  a  seal-skin 
capot,  which  Little  Moon,  after  a 
close  inspection,  affirmed  to  be  the 
same  her  Milicete  father  had  worn 
when  he  set  out  upon  that  hunting 
excursion  from  which  he  never  re- 
turned. A  little  farther  on,  also, 
they  came  to  his  blanket,  rolled  up 
•and  fastened  still  at  the  ends  with 
the  bass-wood  tump  line.  Continuing 
on  they  searched  narrowly  as  they 
went,  and  their  sad  forebodings  soon 
proved  true;  for  in  a  lonely  place, 
by  the  edge  of  a  little  stream,  they 
found  a  skeleton,  bleached  and  bent 
in  a  sitting  posture  on  a  dead  tree. 
The  snow-shoes  were  still  upon  the 
feet  and  a  bow  in  the  hand. 

A-moos-took  examined  the  former, 
and  on  the  cross  piece  of  each  were 
rudely  engraved  a  beaver  and  a  star. 

4  These  are  the  marks  of  Ma-dux- 
kees,'  said  Little  Moon;  and  she 
turned  her  face  away  and  wept. 

It  was  as  they  supposed.  The 
poor  hunter  had  thrown  off  his  outer 
clothes  during  the  heat  of  the  chase, 
and  being  benighted  on  the  trail  of 
a  moose  had  frozen  to  death  before 
he  could  recover  them. 

4  He  looks  like  an  ancient  war- 
rior,' said  A-moos-took,  in  a  low  and 
solemn  voice ;  •  they  sit  sleeping  like 
him,  with  their  shoes  on  their  feet 
and  their  bows  in  their  hands.  Ma- 
dux- kees  was  a  Milicete  of  the  old 
kind,  and  kept  to  his  father's  ways. 
He  is  in  the  hunting-grounds  of  the 
just.* 

Little  Moon  was  now  doubly  or- 
phaned, her  Indian  parents  being 
Both  dead.  Yet  she  did  not  repine. 
Another  guardian  had  been  given 
unto  her,  and  him  she  followed  along 
the  path  of  life  cheerfully,  and  with 
a  confiding  trust  that  failed  not  to 
its  close. 
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THE  POST-OFFICE. 


DEADER,  if  you  be  not  entirely 
It  ( used  up,'  and  can  still  relish  a 
minor  excitement,  take  a  stroll 
through  the  General  Post-office  some 
Saturday  evening  just  as  the  clock 
is  upon  the  stroke  of  six. 

The  scene  is  much  more  exciting 
than  half  the  emevte*  which  have 
lately  taken  place  on  the  Continent ; 
considerably  cheaper,  and  much 
more  safe/  Stand  aside  amid  the 
treble  bank  of  spectators  on  the 
right-hand,  and  watch  the  general 
attack  upon  the  letter-takers.  A 
stream    of   four   or    five   hundred 

?»ople,  who  run  as  Doyle's  pencil  in 
unch  only  can  make  them  run, 
dash  desperately  towards  the  open 
windows  of  the  receivers.  Against 
this  torrent  a  couple  of  hundred  who 
have  posted,  dodge  and  finally  dis- 
appear. Wave  alter  wave  of  people 
advances  and  retreats,  gorging  with 
billets  the  capacious  swallow  of  the 
post.  Meanwhile  a  still  more  active 
and  vigorous  attack  is  going  on 
in  the  direction  where  newspapers 
are  received.  A  sash  less  window- 
frame,  with  tremendous  gape,  is  as- 
saulted with  showers  of  papers, 
which  fly  faster  than  the  driven 
snow.  Now  and  then  large  sacks- 
full,  direct  from  the  different  news- 
Tenders  and  publishing  offices,  are 
bundled  in  and  bolted  whole.  As 
the  moments  pass  the  flight  of  papers 
grows  thicker,  those  who  cannot 
struggle  *  to  the  fore*  whiz  their 
missiles  of  intelligence  over  the  heads 
of  the  others,  now  and  then  sweep- 
ing hats  with  the  force  of  round 
shot.  Letters  struggle  with  more 
desperate  energy,  which  is  increased 
to  frantic  desperation  as  the  clock 
slowly  strikes,  one  —  two — three — 
four — five — six ;  when,  with  a  nigh 
miss  of  guillotining  a  score  of  hands, 
with  one  loud  snap  all  the  windows 
simultaneously  descend.  The  post 
like  a  huge  monster  has  received  its 
full  supply  for  the  night,  and  gorged, 
begins,  imperceptibly  to  the  spec- 
tators, in  quiet  to  digest. 

If  we  enter  behind  the  scenes  and 
traverse  what  might  be  considered 
the  vast  stomach  of  the  office,  we 
shall  perceive  an  organization  almost 
as  perfect  as  that  which  exists  in  the 
animal  economy,  and  not  very  dissimi- 


lar to  it.  The  huge  piles  of  letters, 
and  the  huger  mountains  of  news- 
papers, lie  in  heaps  —  the  newly- 
swallowed  food.  To  separate  their 
different  atoms,  arrange  and  cir- 
culate them,  requires  a  multiplicity 
of  organs,  and  a  variety  of  agents, 
almost  as  numerous  as  those  engaged 
in  the  animal  stomach — no  one  in- 
terfering with  the  others,  no  one  but  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  well-being 
of  the  whole. 

So  perfect  is  the  drill,  so  clearly 
defined  the  duty  of  each  member  of 
the  army  of  seven  or  eight  hundred 
men  the  stranger  looks  down  upon 
from  one  of  the  galleries,  that  he 
can  only  compare  its  noiseless  and 
unerring  movements  to  the  action  of 
some  chemical  agency. 

Towards  the  vast  table  upon  which 
the  correspondence  of  two  millions  of 
people  for  two  days  is  heaped  and 
tossed,  a  certain  number  performing 
the  functions  of  the  animal  chyle 
proceed  to  arrange,  eliminate,  and 

Srepare  it  for  future  and  more  ela- 
orate  operations;  certain  others 
take  away  these  eliminated  atoms, 
such  as  the  letters  for  the  district  de- 
livery, andj  by  means  of  a  subterra- 
nean railway,  transport  them  to  their 
proper  office  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  building ;  others  again,  like  busy 
ants,  carry  the  letters  for  the  general 
delivery  to  the  tables  of  the  sorters, 
when  in  a  moment  the  important 
operation  of  classing  into  roads  and 
towns,  sets  all  hands  to  work  as 
busily,  as  silently,  and  as  purposefully 
as  the  restless  things  we  peep  at 
through  the  hive-glass,  building  up 
their  winter  sweets. 

In  an  hour  the  process  is  com- 
plete ;  and  the  thoughts  of  lawyers, 
lovers,  merchants,  bankers,  swin- 
dlers, masters  and  servants,  the 
private  wishes  of  the  whole  town,  lie 
side  by  side,  enjoying  inviolable 
secrecy;  and  bagged,  stringed,  and 
sealed,  are  ready,  after  their  brief 
meeting,  for  their  final  dispersion 
over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land. 

.  All  the  broad  features  of  this  well- 
contrived  organization,  its  economy 
and  power,  the  spectator  sees  before 
him;  but  much  as  he  is  struck 
thereby,  it  is  only  when  he  begins  to 
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examine  details  and  to  study  the 
statistics  of  the  Post-office,  that  he 
sees  the  true  vastness  of  its  opera- 
tions and  estimates  properly  the  mag- 
nitude and  variety  of  its  functions,  as 
the  great  metropolitan  heart  of  com- 
munication with  the  whole  world. 

As  we  pass  the  noble  Post-office 
at  St.  Martin's -le- Grand,  with  its 
ranges  of  Ionic  columns,  its  triple 
porticos,  and  its  spacious  and  elegant 
quadrangle  — a  worthy  outward  ma- 
nifestation of  the  order,  ingenuity, 
and  intelligence  that  reign  within — 
we  cannot  help  contrasting  its  pre- 
sent condition  with  the  postal  opera- 
tions of  two  or  three  centuries  ago, — 
the  noble  oak  of  the  present,  with 
the  little  acorn  of  the  past. 

No  truer  estimate  of  the  national 
advance  can  be  obtained  than  by 
Tunning  down  the  stream  of  history 
in  relation  to  any  of  our  great  in- 
stitutions which  deal  with  the  needs 
and  wishes  of  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  in  no  one  of  tbem  is  our 
advance  more  clearly  and  correctly 
shown  than  in  the  annals  of  the  Post- 
office.  They  form,  in  fact,  a  most 
delicate  thermometer,  marking  the 
gradual  increase  of  our  national  vi- 
tality, and  indicating,  with  micro- 
scopic minuteness,  the  progress  of  our 
civilization. 

In  early  times  the  post  was  a  pure 
convenience  of  the  king,  instituted 
for  the  purpose  of  forwarding  his 
despatches,  and  having  no  dealings 
with  the  public  whatsoever.  Instead 
of  St.  Martin  8- le- Grand  being  the 
point  of  departure,  (the  court,"  where- 
ever  it  might  happen  to  be,  4  made 
up  the  mails.'  How  these  mails  were 
forwarded  may  be  imagined  from 
the  following  exculpatory  letter  writ- 
ten by  one  Brian  Tuke,  *  Master  of 
the  Postes'  in  Henry  the  Eighth's 
time.  It  would  appear  that  Crom- 
well had  been  pulling  him  up  rather 
sharply  for  remissness  in  the  for- 
warding of  despatches.  The  worthy 
functionary  states  that 

The  Kinges  Grace  hath  no  moo  ordi- 
nary postes,  ne  of  many  days  hathe  had, 

but  betwene  London  and  Calais 

For,  sir,  ye  knowe  well,  that,  except  the 
hackney-horses  betwene  Gravesende  and 
Devour,  there  is  no  tnche  usual  convey- 
ance in  post  for  men  in  this  realme  as  in 
the  accustomed  places  of  France  and 
other  parties ;  ne  men  can  keepe  horses 
in  redynes  withoute  som  way  to  bere  the 


charges ;  but  when  placardes  be  sent  for 
suche  cause  (to  order  the  immediate  for- 
warding of  some  State  packet),  the  con- 
stables many  tymes  be  fayne  to  take 
horses  oute  ofplowes  and  cartes t  wherein 
can  be  no  extreme  diligence. 

We  should  think  not,  Master 
Tuke.  The  worthy  post-master 
further  shows  how  simple  and  rude 
were  the  arrangements  of  that  day 
by  detailing  the  manner  in  which  the 
royal  letters  were  conveyed  in  what 
we  should  have  considered  to  be  one 
of  their  most  important  stages : — 

As  to  postes  betwene  London  and  the 
courte,  there  be  nowe  but  2 ;  wherof  the 
On  is  a  good  robust  felowe,  and  was  wont 
to  be  diligent,  evil  intreated  many  tymes, 
he  and  other  postes,  by  the  herbigeours, 
for  lack  of  horse  rome  or  horsemete, 
withoute  which  diligence  cannot  be.  The 
other  hath  been  the  most  payneful  felowe, 
in  nyght  and  daye,  that  I  have  knowen 
amongst  the  messengers.  If  he  nowe 
slak  he  shalbe  changed,  as  reason  is. 

This  was  in  the  year  1533.  In 
the  time  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I., 
horse-posts  were  established  on  all  the 

treat  routes  for  the  conveying  of  the 
ing's  letters.  This  postal  system 
was,  of  course,  a  source  of  expense 
to  the  Government  —  in  the  latter 
reign  of  about  3400/.  annually.  All 
this  time  subjects'  letters  were  con- 
veyed by  foot-posts,  and  carriers, 
whose  expedition  may  be  judged  of 
by  the  following  extracts  from  a 
project  for  'accelerating*  letters  by 
means  of  a  public  post  first  started  in 
1635  :— 

If  (say  the  projectors)  anie  of  his 
Maw  subjects  shall  write  to  Madrill  in 
Spain,  hee  shall  receive  answer  sooner 
and  surer  than  hee  shall  out  of  Scotland 
or  Ireland.  The  letters  being  now  car- 
ried by  carriers  or  footposts  16  or  18 
miles  a-day,  it  is  full  two  monthes  before 
any  answer  can  be  received  from  Scot- 
land or  Ireland  to  London. 

This  project  seems  to  have  been 
acted  upon,  for  three  years  later  we 
find  a  vast  reform  effected  in  the 
post.  In  fact,  it  was  put  upon  a 
foundation  which  lasted  'up  to  the 
introduction  of  mail-coaches ;  as  it 
was  settled  to  have  a  '  running 
post  or  two  to  run  night  and  day 
oetween  Edinburgh  in  Scotland,  and 
the  city  of  London,  to  go  thither  and 
come  back  again  in  six  days  ;*  carry- 
ing, of  course,  all  the  letters  of  the 
intermediate  towns:  the  like  posts 
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were  established  in  the  following 
year  on  all  the  great  routes. 

The  principle  of  posts  for  the  peo- 
ple once  established,  the  deficit  was 
6oon  changed  to  a  revenue.  Crom- 
well farmed  the  Post-office  for  10,000/. 
a-year,  he  being  the  first  to  establish 
the  general  office  in  London.  It 
might  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  an 
insight  as  to  the  scale  of  charges  for 
letters,  then  settled.  A  single  letter 
could  be  posted  within  eighty  miles 
of  London  for  2d. ;  above  that  dis- 
tance for  3d. ;  to  Scotland  for  4d. ;  and 
to  Ireland  for  6d. ;  double  letters  being 
charged  double  price :  not  such  high 
charges  these,  considering  the  ex- 
penditure of  horse-flesh  and  post- 
boys' breath.  For  every  rider  was 
obliged  to  ride  ( seven  miles  an  hour 
in  summer  and  five  in  winter,  accord- 
ing as  the  ways  might  be,'  and  to 
blow  his  horn  whenever  he  met  a 
company,  and  four  times  besides  in 
every  hour.  Charles  II.  leased  the 
profits  of  the  Post-office  for  21,500/. 
a-year.  The  country,  it  was  evident, 
was  rapidly  advancing  in  commercial 
greatness  and  activity,  for  in  1694 
the  profits  of  the  Post-office  were 
59,972/.  14*.  9d.  In  the  next  cen- 
tury the  introduction  of  mail-coaches 
gave  an  immense  impulse  to  the 
transactions  of  the  Post-office,  which 
augmented  gradually  until  the  end 
of  the  year  1839,  when  the  number 
of  letters  passing  through  the  general 
post  alone  averaged  2,643,533  a- 
month,  and  the  net  profit  upon  the 
carriage  of  all  letters  throughout  the 
kingdom  was  1,589,486/. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1840  commenced  that  vast  revolu- 
tion in  the  system  so  long  projected 
by  Mr.  Rowland  Hill — the  Penny 
Postage. 

The  effect  of  that  system  upon  the 
number  of  letters  passing  through 
the  post,  and  upon  the  manner  of 
payment,  was  almost  instantaneous. 
During  the  last  month  of  the  old 
high  rates  of  postage,  the  total  num- 
ber of  letters  passing  through  the 
general  office  was,  as  we  have  before 
stated,  a  little  more  than  two  mil- 
lions and  a  half;  of  these  1,159,224 
were  unpaid,  and  only  484,309  paid. 
In  the  same  time — a  short  twelve- 
month after  the  introduction  of  the 
cheap  postage — the  proportion  of 
paid  to  unpaid  letters  was  entirely 
changed;  the  latter  had  shrunk  to 


the  number  of  473,821,  whilst  the 
former  had  run  up  to  the  enormous 
number  of  5,451,022.  Since  1841 
the  flow  of  letters  and  the  propor- 
tion of  paid  to  unpaid  has  been  con- 
tinually on  the  increase.  The  last 
return  made  to  parliament  in  1847, 
gave  the  following  results: — Up- 
paid,  644,642 ;  paid,  10,957,033 :  the 
term  *  paid'  includes,  of  course,  all 
those  letters  on  which  the  penny  was 
prepaid  and  those  impressed  with 
her  Majesty's  gracious  countenance. 
The  prepayment  of  the  penny  was  a 
vast  benefit  to  the  post,  and,  together 
with  the  general  introduction  of  let- 
ter-boxes in  private  houses,  saved 
the  whole  time  lost  to  the  letter- 
carriers  whilst  old  ladies  were  fum- 
bling for  the  postage ;  but  the  intro- 
duction of  the  stamp  was  of  still 
greater  importance,  as  on  its  ultimate 
exclusive  adoption  (which  Mr.  Row- 
land Hill  always  calculated  upon)  a 
vast  saving  would  be  effected  in  the 
labour  of  receiving  letters.  We  are 
glad  to  find  that  the  anticipations  of 
the  postage  reformer  seem  likely  to 
be  realized  at  no  very  distant  date, 
for  year  by  year  stamps  have  been 
steadily  gaining  ground  upon  the 
prepayment  by  coin  system.  Upon 
the  first  introduction  of  Queen's 
heads  in  1840,  only  285,079  were 
used  in  one  month,  whilst  1,198,613 
pence  were  paid.  The  month  of 
April  1847  (the  last  return  pub- 
lished), however,  shows  an  entirely 
different  state  of  things— 1,613,185 
stamps  were  then  received,  against 
966,054  pence;  and  no  doubt  the 
difference  in  favour  of  heads  is  even 
much  greater  at  the  present  date. 

When  stamps  were  first  introduced 
by  Mr.  Hill,  he  did  not  appear  to 
anticipate  the  use  that  would  be 
made  of  them  as  a  medium  of  ex- 
change ;  but  every  one  is  aware  how 
extensively  they  are  used  in  the 
smaller  monetary  transactions  of  the 
country.  Bankers,  dealing  in  mag- 
nificent sums,  do  not  deign  to  take 
notice  of  vulgar  pence  :  the  Govern- 
ment has,  however,  unintentionally 
taken  up  the  neglected  coin,  and  re- 
presented its  value  by  a  paper  cur- 
rency, which  if  not  legally  negotia- 
ble, yet  passes  from  hand  to  hand 
unquestioned.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible, of  course,  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  penny  stamps  that  pass 
from  town  to  town,  and  from 
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to  man,  in  payment  of  small  debts, 
but  without  doubt  it  must  be  very 
considerable — very  much  beyond  the 
demand  for  letters:  as  long,  there- 
fore, as  this  sum  is  floating — until  it 
comes  to  the  post  (its  bank)  for 
payment  in  shape  of  letter  carriage, 
it  is  a  clear  public  advance  to  the 
Exchequer. 

The  only  good  reason  yet  assigned 
against  introducing  these  penny 
stamps  and  those  representing  a 
higher  value,  such  as  the  colonial 
shilling  stamp,  as  a  regular  cur- 
rency, is  the  fear  of  forgery.  At 
the  present  time  great  precau- 
tions are  used  to  prevent  such  an 
evil  —  the  dye  itself,  hideous  and 
contemptible  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  as 
a  work  of  art,  in  intricacy  of  execu- 
tion, is  considered  a  masterpiece  at 
the  Stamp-office.  If  you  take  one 
from  your  pocket-book,  good  reader, 
and  inspect  it,  you  will  doubtless 
pronounce  it  to  be  a  gross  libel  upon 
tier  Majesty's  countenance,  muddled 
in  line,  and  dirty  in  printing;  but 
those  who  know  the  trick,  see  in 
that  confusion  and  jumble  certain 
significant  lines,  certain  combinations 
of  letters  in  the  corners,  which  ren- 
der forgery  no  such  easy  matter. 

The  great  security  against  fraud, 
however,  is,  that  letter-stamps  are 
placed  upon  the  same  footing  as  re- 
ceipt or  bill  stamps.  Venders  can 
buy  them  only  of  the  Government, 
and  the  consequent  difficulty  forgers 
would  have  in  putting  sufficient 
spurious  stamps  in  circulation  to  pay 
them  for  their  risk  and  trouble 
seems  to  obviate  all  risk  of  their 
being  turned  to  improper  account. 

It  is  our  intention  to  confine  our- 
selves mainly  in  this  article  to  the 
operations  of  the  General  Post-office: 
but  in  order  to  give  our  readers  an 
idea  of  the  vast  amount  of  corre- 
spondence which  annually  takes 
place  in  the  United  Kingdom,  it  may 
be  as  well,  perhaps,  to  take  a  glance 
at  the  general  postal  transactions  of 
the  country.  Make  a  round  guess  at 
the  number  of  letters  which  traverse 
the  broad  lands  of  Britain,  which 
circulate  in  the  streets  and  alleys 
of  our  great  towns,  and  which  fly 
on  the  wings  of  steam,  and  under 
bellying  sail,  to  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth.  You  can- 
not? Well,  theu,  what  say  you  to 
300,000,000?  To  that  enormous 
amount  have  they  already  arrived. 


The  number  of  letters  posted  in 
the  metropolis  and  in  the  country  is 
subject  at  stated  times,  to  a  very 
great  augmentation.  In  London,  for 
instance,  on  Saturday  night  and  Mon- 
day morning,  an  increase  in  letters 
of  from  thirty  to  forty  percent  takes 
place  owing  to  the  Sunday  closing 
of  the  Post-office.  Valentine's  Day, 
again,  has  an  immense  effect  in  gorg- 
ing the  general  as  well  as  local  posts 
with  love  epistles.  Those  who  move 
in  the  higher  circles  might  imagine 
the  valentine  to  be  *  a  dead  letter ;' 
but  the  experience  of  the  Post-office 
shows  that  the  warm  old  saint  still 
keeps  up  an  active  agitation  among 
tender  hearts.  According  to  the 
evidence  given  by  Mr.  Rowland 
Hill,  the  increase  of  letters  on  the 
14th  of  February,  is  not  less  than 
half  a  million  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom. 

We  have  spoken  hitherto  only  of 
the  conveyance  of  letters,  but  they 
form  an  inferior  portion  of  the 
weight  carried  by  the  Post-office. 
The  number  of  newspapers  posted 
in  London  throughout  the  week  is 
something  enormous.  Several  vans 
full  of  The  Times,  for  instance,  are 
despatched  by  every  morning  and 
evening  mail ;  other  morning  papers 
contribute  their  sacks  full  of  broad 
sheets ;  and  on  Saturday  evening  not 
a  paper  of  any  circulation  in  the 
metropolis  but  contributes  more  or 
less  largely  to  swell  that  enormous 
avalanche  of  packets  which  descend 
upon  the  Post-office.  In  the  long  -\- 
room  lately  added  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  St.  Martin*s-le-  Grand, 
which  swings  so  ingeniously  from  its 
suspending  rods,  a  vast  platform  at- 
tracts the  eve  of  the  visitor — he  sees 
upon  it  half-a-dozen  men  struggling 
amid  a  chaos  of  newspapers,  which 
seem  countless  as  the  heaped -up 
bricks  of  ruined  Babylon.  As  they 
are  carried  to  the  different  tables  to 
be  sorted,  great  baskets  with  fresh 
supplies  are  wound  up  by  the 
endless  chain  which  passes  from  top 
to  bottom  of  the  building.  The 
number  of  papers  passing  through 
all  the  post-offices  in  the  kingdom 
is  not  less  than  70,000,000  per 
annum,  or  only  10,000,000  less 
than  the  annual  number  of  stamps 
issued  to  newspapers  in  Great 
Britain.  Of  late  years  the  broad 
sheet  has  materially  increased  in 
size  and  weight,  each  paper   now 
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averaging  five  ounces ;  so  that  9765 
tons  weight  of  papers  annually,  or 
187  tons  weekly,  are  posted,  full  half 
of  which  pass  through  St.  Martin's- 
le- Grand,  and  thence  to  the  uttermost 
ends  of  the  earth — to  India,  China, 
or  Australia,  absolutely  free !  The 
penny  news  stamp  alone  carries 
them,  whilst  if  they  were  charged 
by  the  letter  scale,  ten  pence  would  be 
the  postage ;  so  that  if  weight  were 
considered  in  the  accounts  of  the  Post- 
office,  there  would  be  a  loss  in  their 
carriage  ofninepence  on  every  news- 
paper, or  of  no  less  a  sum  than 
2,625,000/.  annually  on  the  whole 
number  carried.  Of  course  this  loss 
is  mostly  nominal,  as  the  railways 
take  the  mails  without  calculating 
their  weight;  and  to  the  packets, 
tons  or  hundredweights  make  no 
earthly  difference.  Even  if  this  cost 
were  real,  the  speedy  transmission 
of  news  to  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom and  its  colonies  is  a  matter 
of  so  much  importance,  that  it  would 
not  by  any  means  be  purchased 
dearly. 

We  are  continually  seeing  letters 
from  subscribers  in  The  Times,  com- 
plaining that  their  papers  do  not 
reach  them,  and  hinting  that  the 
clerks  must  keep  them  back  pur- 
posely to  read  them.  If  one  of  these 
writers  were  to  catch  a  glance  of 
the  bustle  of  the  office  at  the  time 
of  making  up  the  mails,  he  would 
smile  indeed  at  his  own  absurdity. 
We  should  like  to  see  one  of  the 
sorting  clerks  quietly  reading  in  the 
midst  of  the  general  despatch ;  the 
sight  would  be  refreshing.  The  real 
cause  of  delays  and  errors  of  all 
kinds  in  the  transmission  of  news- 
papers, is  the  flimsy  manner  in 
which  their  envelopes  and  addresses 
are  frequently  placed  upon  them. 
Two  or  three  clerks  are  employed 
exclusively  in  endeavouring  to  re- 
store wrappers  that  have  been 
broken  off.  We  asked  one  of  these 
officials  once  what  he  did  with  those 
papers  that  had  entirely  escaped 
from  their  addresses  ?  *  We  do,  sir,' 
said  he,  very  significantly,  '  the  best 
that  we  can,  at  the  same  time  pack- 
ing up  the  loose  papers  with  great 
speed  in  the  first  broken  wrappers 
that  came  to  hand.  The  result  of 
this  chance-medley  upon  the  readers 
must  be  funny  enough — a  rabid 
Protectionist  sometimes  getting  a 
copy  perhaps  of  the  Daily  News,  a 


Manchester  Had  a  Morning  JW,  or 
an  old  dowager  down  at  Bath  an 
early  copy  of  the  Mark  Lame  Ex- 
press. 

The  carriage  of  magazines  and 
other  books  is  an  entirely  new  fea- 
ture in  Post-office  transactions,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Rowland  Hill.  At 
the  end  of  every  month  the  sorting 
tables  at  the  Post-office  are  like  pub- 
lishers' counters,  from  the  number 
of  quarterlies,  monthlies,  magazines, 
and  serials,  posted  for  transmission  to 
country  subscribers.  The  lighter  ones 
must  all  be  stamped  at  the  Stamp- 
office,  like  newspapers ;  and  any  ma- 
gazine under  two  ounces  with  this 
talisman  pressed  upon  it,  passes  with- 
out further  question  to  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  for  twopence, 
whilst  books  under  sixteen  ounces  can 
be  forwarded  for  sixpence.  This 
arrangement  is  a  wise  and  liberal 
one,  recognizing  as  it  does  the  ad- 
vantages of  circulating  as  widely  as 
possible  the  current  literature  of  the 
country.  Many  a  dull  village,  where 
Regma  or  Old  Ebony  penetrated 
not  a  few  years  ago,  by  this  means 
is  now  kept  up  level  in  its  reading 
with  the  metropolis. 

The  miscellaneous  articles  that 
pass  through  the  post  under  the  new 
regulations  are  sometimes  of  the 
most  extraordinary  nature.  Among 
the  lice  stock,  canary  birds,  lizards, 
and  dormice,  continually  pass,  and 
sometimes  travel  hundreds  of  miles 
under  the  tender  protection  of  rough 
mail-guards.  Leeches  are  also  very 
commonly  sent,  sometimes  to  the 
serious  inconvenience  of  the  post- 
men. Ladies*  shoes  go  through 
the  general  office  into  the  country 
by  dozens  every  week ;  shawls, 
gloves,  wigs,  and  all  imaginable 
articles  of  a  light  weight,  crowd  the 
Post-office ;  limbs  for  dissection  have 
even  been  discovered  (by  the  smell), 
and  detained.  In  short,  the  public 
have  so  little  conscience  with  respect 
to  what  is  proper  to  be  forwarded, 
that  they  mould  move  a  house  through 
the  post  if  they  could  do  it  at  any 
reasonable  charge. 

The  manner  in  which  a  letter 
will  sometimes  track  a  person  like 
a  bloodhound,  appears  marvellous 
enough,  and  is  calculated  to  im- 
press the  public  with  a  deep  sense 
of  the  patience  and  sagacity  of  the 
Post-office  officials.  An  immense 
number  of  letters  reach  the  post  in 
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the  course  of  the  week  with. direc- 
tions perfectly  unreadable  to  ordi- 
nary persons  ;  others — sometimes 
circulars  by  the  thousand — with 
only  the  name  of  some  out-of-the- 
way  villages  upon  them ;  others, 
again,  without  a  single  word  of  di- 
rection. Of  these  latter,  about  eight 
a-day  are  received  on  an  average, 
affording  a  singular  example  of  the 
regularity  with  which  irregularities 
and  oversights  are  committed  by  the 
public.  All  these  letters,  with  the 
exception  of  the  latter,  which  might 
be  called  stone  blind,  and  are  imme- 
diately opened  by  the  secretary,  are 
taken  to  the  blind  Letter-office, 
where  a  set  of  clerks  decipher  hiero- 
glyphics without  any  other  assistance 
than  the  Rosette  stone  of  experience, 
and  make  shrewd  guesses  at  enigmas 
which  would  have  puzzled  even  the 
Sphinx.  How  often  in  directing  a 
letter  we  throw  aside  an  envelope  be- 
cause the  direction  does  not  seem  dis- 
tinct— useless  precaution!  the  diffi- 
culty rather  seems  to  be,  to  write  so 
that  these  cunning  folks  cannot  un- 
derstand. Who  would  imagine  the 
destination  of  such  a  letter  as  this 
for  instance  ? — 

L.  Moses, 

Ratiivhivai. 

Some  Russian  or  Polish  town  im- 
mediately occurs  to  one  from  the 
look  of  the  word,  and  from  its 
sound;  but  a  blind-letter  clerk  at 
once  clears  up  the  difficulty,  by  pass- 
ing his  pen  through  it  and  substi- 
tuting— Katcliflfe  Highway. 

Letters  of  this  class,  in  which  two 
or  three  directions  run  all  into  one, 
and  aregarnished  with  ludicrous  spell- 
ing, are  of  constant  occurrence,  but 
they  invariably  find  out  their  owners. 
Cases  sometimes  happen,  however,  in 
which  even  the  sharp  wits  of  the 
Blind -letter- office  are  nonplussed. 
The  following,  for  instance,  is  a 
veritable  address : — 

Mrs.  Smith, 

At  the  Bach  of  the  Church, 
England. 

Much  was  this  letter  paused  over 
before  it  was  given  up.  (It  would 
have  been  such  a  triumph  of  our 
skill,*  said  one  of  the  clerks  to  us, 
'to  have  delivered  it  safe;  but  we 
could  not  do  it.  Consider,  sir/  said 
he,  deprecatingly, ( how  many  Smiths 


there  are  in  England,  and  what  a 
number  of  churches !'  In  all  cases 
like  this,  in  which  it  is  found  im- 
possible to  forward  them,  they  are 
passed  to  what  is  called  the  Dead 
Letter-office,  there  opened  and  sent 
to  their  writers  if  possible.  So  that 
out  of  the  many  millions  of  letters 
passing  through  the  Post-office  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  a  Very  few 
only  form  a  residuum,  and  are  ulti- 
mately destroyed! 

The  workings  of  the  Dead  Letter- 
office  form  not  the  least  interesting 
feature  of  this  gigantic  establishment. 
According  to  a  return  moved  for  by 
Mr.  T.  Duncombe  in  1847,  there 
were  in  the  July  of  that  year  4658 
letters  containing  property  consigned 
to  this  department,  representing  per- 
haps a  two  months*  accumulation. 
In  these  were  found  coin,  principally 
in  small  sums,  of  the  value  of 
810/.  9*.  7rf;  money -orders  for 
407/.  12*.;  and  bank-notes  repre- 
senting 1010/.  We  might  then  esti- 
mate the  whole  amount  of  money 
which  rests  for  any  time  without 
owners  in  the  Dead  Letter-office, 
to  be  11,000/.  in  the  year.  Of  this 
sum  the  greater  portion  is  ultimately 
restored  to  the  owners— only  a  very 
small  amount,  say  one  and  an  eightn 
per  cent,  finding  its  way  into  the 
public  exchequer.  A  vast  number 
of  bank  post- bills  and  bills  of  ex- 
change are  found  in  these  dead  let- 
ters, amounting  in  the  whole  to 
between  two  and  three  millions  a- 
year;  as  in  nearly  all  cases,  how- 
ever, they  are  duplicates,  and  of  only 
nominal  value,  they  are  destroyed 
with  the  permission  of  the  owners. 

Of  the  miscellaneous  articles  found 
in  these  letters,  there  is  a  very  curi- 
ous assortment.  The  ladies  appear 
to  find  the  Post-office  a  vast  conveni- 
ence, by  the  number  of  fancy  articles 
of  female  gear  found  in  them.  Lace, 
ribands,  handkerchiefs,  cuffs,  muf- 
fettees,  gloves,  fringe— a  range  of 
articles,  in  short,  is  discovered  in  them 
sufficient  to  set  up  a  dozen  pedlars' 
boxes  for  Autolycus.  Little  presents 
of  jewellery  are  also  very  commonly 
to  be  found;  rings,  brooches,  gold 
pins,  and  the  like.  These  articles 
are  sold  to  some  jeweller,  whilst  the 
gloves  and  handkerchiefs,  and  other 
articles  fitted  for  the  young  bucks 
of  the  office,  are  put  up  to  auction  and 
bought  among  themselves.     These 
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dead  letters  are  the  residuum,  if  we 
may  so  term  it,  of  all  the  offices  in 
England,  as,  after  remaining  in  the 
local  posts  for  a  given  time,  they  are 
transferred  to  the  central  office.  The 
establishments  of  Dublin  and  Edin- 
burgh, in  like  manner,  collect  all  the 
same  class  of  letters  in  Ireland  and 
Scotland. 

In  looking  over  the  list  of  articles 
remaining  in  these  two  letter  offices 
one  cannot  help  being  struck  with 
the  manner  in  which  they  illustrate 
the  feelings  and  habits  of  the  two 
peoples.  The  Scotch  dead  letters 
rarely  contain  coin,  and  of  articles 
of  jewellery,  such  as  form  presents 
sent  as  tokens  of  affection,  there  is  a 
lamentable  deficiency;  whilst  the 
Irish  ones  are  full  of  little  cadeaux 
and  small  sums  of  money,  illustrating 
at  once  the  careless  yet  affectionate 
nature  of  the  people.  One  item 
constantly  meets  the  eye  in  Irish 
dead  letters—1  a  free  passage  to  New 
York/  Relations,  who  have  gone  to 
America  and  done  well,  purchase 
an  emigration  ticket,  and  forward 
it  to  some  relative  in  *  theould  coun- 
try '  whom  they  wish  to  come  over  to 
join  them  in  their  prosperity.  Badly 
written  and  worse  spelt,  many  of 
them  have  little  chance  of  ever 
reaching  their  destination,  and  as 
little  of  being  returned  to  those  who 
sent  them,  they  lie  silent  in  the 
office  for  a  time  and  are  then  de- 
stroyed, whilst  hearts,  endeared  to 
each  other  by  absence  enforced  by 
the  sundering  ocean,  mourn  in  sorrow 
an  imaginary  neglect. 

When  one  considers  it,  the  duties 
of  the  Post-office  are  multifarious 
indeed.  Independently  of  its  ori- 
ginal function  as  an  establishment 
for  the  conveyance  of  letters,  of  late 
it  has  become  a  parcel-delivery  com- 
pany and  banking-house.  In  the 
sale  of  postage  stamps  it  makes  itself 
clearly  a  bank  of  issue,  and  in  the 
circulation  of  money  orders  it  still 
more  seriously  invades  the  avocations 
of  the  Lombard  Street  fraternity. 

The  money  -  order  system  has 
sprung  up  almost  with  the  rapidity 
of  Jack  the  Giant-killer's  bean-stalk. 
In  the  year  ending  April  1839  there 
were  only  28,838  orders  issued,  re- 
presenting 49,496/.  5s.  Sd. ;  whilst  in 
the  year  ending  January  1849  there 
were  sold  4,203,722  orders,  of  the 
value  of  8,151,294/.  19*.  8c/.    The 


next  ten  years  will  in  all  probability 
double  this  amount,  as  the  increase 
up  to  the  present  time  has  been  quite 
gradual.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  issuing  of  money-orders  must 
have  seriously  infringed  upon  the 
bank-draft  system,  and  every  day  it 
will  do  so  more,  as  persons  no  longer 
confine  themselves  to  transmitting 
small  amounts,  it  being  very  fre- 
quently the  case  that  sums  of  50/. 
and  upwards  are  forwarded  in  this 
manner  by  means  of  a  multiplica- 
tion of  orders.  The  rationale  of 
money-orders  is  so  simple,  and  so 
easily  understood  by  all  persona,  that 
they  must  rapidly  increase  ;  and  we 
do  not  doubt  that  Mr.  Rowland 
Hill's  suggestion  of  making  them  for 
larger  amounts  will  before  long  be 
carried  into  execution,  as  it  is  found 
that  the  public  cannot  be  deterred 
by  limiting  the  amount  of  the 
order,  from  sending  what  sums  they 
like,  and  the  making  one  order 
supply  the  place  of  two  or  three 
would  naturally  diminish  the  very 
expensive  labour  of  this  department. 
The  eight  millions  of  money  repre- 
sented by  these  orders  of  course 
includes  the  transactions  of  the  whole 
country,  but  they  are  properly  con- 
sidered under  the  head  of  the  General 
Office,  as  all  the  accounts  are  kept 
there,  and  there  every  money-order 
is  ultimately  checked.  Between 
twelve  and  thirteen  thousand  letters 
of  advice  are  received  every  morning 
in  the  head  office  of  this  department, 
engaging  until  lately  upwards  of  two 
hundred  clerks,  or  a  fourth  of  the 
entire  number  employed  in  the  Bank 
of  England.  This  number  by  a 
simplification  of  the  accounts  is  now 
reduced,  but  it  is  still  very  consider- 
able. On  the  sale  of  money-orders 
the  Government  gains  12/.  10*.  per 
thousand  (in  number)  issued,  and 
this  more  than  covers  the  whole 
expense  of  the  greatest  monetary 
convenience  for  the  body  of  the 
people  ever  established. 

There  is  one  room  in  the  Post- 
office  which  visitors  should  not  fail 
to  inquire  for — the  late  Secret  Office. 
When  Smirke  designed  the  building 
be  must  have  known  the  particular 
use  to  which  this  room  would  be  put ; 
a  more  low-browed,  villanous- look- 
ing apartment  could  not  well  be  con- 
ceived. It  looks  the  room  of  a  sneak, 
and  it  was  one,— an  official  sneak,  it 
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Is  true,  but  none  the  less  a  sneak. 
As  we  progress  in  civilization,  force 
gives  place  to  ingenious  fraud.  When 
Wolsey  wished  to  gain  possession  of 
the  letters  of  the  ambassador  to 
Charles  V.  he  did  so  openly  and 
dauntlessly,  having  ordered,  as  he 
says, 

A  privye  watche  shoulde  be  made  in 
London,  and  by  a  certain  circuite  and 
space  aboutes  it ;  in  the  whiche  watche, 
after  mydnyght,  was  taken  passing  be- 
tweene  London  and  Brayneford,  be  cer- 
tain of  the  watche  appointed  to  that 
quarter,  one  riding  towards  the  said 
Brayneford ;  who,  examyned  by  the 
watche,  answered  so  closeley  that  upon 
suspicion  thereof,  they  searched  hym, 
and  founde  secreteley  hyd  aboutes  hym  a 
little  pacquet  of  letters  superscribed  in 
Frenche. 

More  modern  ministers  of  state 
liked  not  this  rough  manner,  but 
turning  up  their  cuffs  and  by  the 
aid  of  a  light  finger  obtained  what 
they  wanted,  without  the  sufferer 
being  in  the  least  aware  of  the  ac- 
tivity of  their  digits.  In  this  room 
the  official  letter-picker  was  appro- 
priately housed.  Unchallenged,  and 
in  fact  unknown  to  any  of  the  army 
of  a  thousand  persons  that  garrisons 
the  Post-office,  he  passed  by  a  secret 
staircase  every  morning  to  his  odious 
duties;  every  night  he  went  out 
again  unseen.  He  was,  in  short,  the 
man  in  the  iron  mask  of  the  Post- 
office. 

Behold  him,  in  the  latter  days  of 
his  pride,  in  1842,  when  the  Chartists 
kept  the  north  in  commotion,  and 
Sir  James  Graham  issued  more  war- 
rants authorizing  the  breaking  open 
letters  than  any  previous  Secretary 
of  State  on  record, — behold  him  in 
the  full  exercise  of  his  stealthy  art ! 

Some  poor  physical-force  wretch 
at  Manchester  or  Birmingham  has 
been  writing  some  trashy  letters 
about  pikes  and  fire-balls  to  his  Lon- 
don confederates.  See  the  springes 
a  powerful  government  set  to  catch 
such  miserable  game !  Immediately 
upon  the  arrival  of  the  mails  from 
the  north  the  bags  from  the  above- 
mentioned  places,  together  with  one 
or  two  others  to  serve  as  a  blind  to 
the  Post-office  people,  are  imme- 
diately taken,  sealed  as  they  are,  to 
the  den  of  this  secret  inquisitor.  He 
selects  from  them  the  letters  he  in- 
tends to  operate  upon.    Before  him 
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lie  the  implements  of  his  craft,— a 
range  of  seals  bearing  upon  them  the 
ordinary  mottos,  and  a  piece  of  to- 
bacco-pipe. If  none  of  the  sea\s  will 
fit  the  impressions  upon  the  letters 
he  carefully  takes  copies  in  bread ; 
and  now  the  more  serious  operation 
commences.  The  tobacco-pipe  red- 
hot  pours  a  burning  blast  upon  the 
yielding  wax;  the  letter  is  opened, 
copied,  resealed,  and  returned  to  the 
bag,  and  reaches  the  person  to  whom 
it  is  directed  apparently  unviolated. 

In  the  case  of  Mazzini's  letters, 
however  (the  opening  of  which  blew 
up  the  whole  system),  the  dirty  work 
was  not  even  done  by  deputy;  his 
letters  were  forwarded  unopened  to 
the  Foreign-office,  and  there  read 
by  the  minister  himself.  The  abuses 
to  which  the  practice  was  carried 
during  the  last  century  were  of  the 
most  flagrant  kind.  Walpole  used 
to  issue  warrants  for  the  purpose  of 
opening  letters  in  almost  unlimited 
numbers,  and  the  use  to  which  they 
were  sometimes  put  might  be  judged 
by  the  following : — 

In  1741,  at  the  request  of  A.,  a  war- 
rant issued  to  permit  A.'s  eldest  son  to 
open  and  inspect  any  letters  which  A.'s 
youngest  son  might  write  to  two  females, 
one  of  whom  that  youngest  son  had 
imprudently  married. 

The  foregoing  is  from  the  Report 
of  the  Secret  Committee  appointed 
to  investigate  the  practice  in  1844, 
and  which  contains  some  very  curious 
matter.  Whole  mails,  it  appears, 
were  sometimes  detained  for  several 
days  during  the  late  war,  and  all 
the  letters  individually  examined. 
French,  Dutch,  and  Flemish  en- 
closures were  rudely  rifled,  and  kept 
or  sent  forward  at  pleasure.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  some 
cases,  such  as  frauds  upon  banks  or 
the  revenue,  forgeries  or  murder, 
the  power  of  opening  letters  was 
used,  impartially  to  individuals  and 
beneficially  to  the  State;  but  the 
discoveries  made  thereby  were  so 
few  that  it  did  not  in  anyway  coun- 
terbalance the  great  public  crime  of 
violating  public  confidence  and  per- 
petuating an  official  immorality. 

Thus  far  we  have  walked  with 
our  reader,  and  explained  to  him  the 
curious  machinery  which  acts  upon 
the  vast  correspondence  of  the  me- 
tropolis with  the  country,  and  of 
the  country  generally,  with  foreign 
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parts,  within  the  establishment  at 
St  Martin's-le-Grand.  The  machi- 
nery for  its  conveyance  is  still  more 
vast,  if  not  so  intricate.  The  fo- 
reign mails  have  at  their  com- 
mand a  fleet  of  steamers  such  as  the 
united  navies  of  the  world  can 
scarcely  match,  threading  the  coral 
reefs  of  the  (  Loan  Antilles,'  skirt- 
ing the  western  coast  of  South  Ame- 
rica, touching  weekly  at  the  ports  of 
the  United  States,  and  bi-monthly 
traversing  the  Indian  Ocean — track- 
ing, in  fact,  the  face  of  the  ocean 
wherever  England  has  great  inte- 
rests or  her  sons  have  many  friends. 
Ere  long  the  vast  Pacific,  which  a 
hundred  years  ago  was  rarely  pene- 
trated even  by  the  adventurous  cir- 
cumnavigator, will  become  a  high- 
way for  the  passage  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's mails;  and  letters  will  pass 
to  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  our 
very  antipodes,  as  soon  as  letters  of 
old  reached  the  Highlands  of  Scotland 
or  the  western  counties  of  Ireland. 
This  vast  system  of  water-posts,  if  so 
they  might  be  called,  is  kept  up  at 
an  annual  expense  of  600,000/. 

The  conveyance  of  inland  letters 
by  means  of  the  railways  is  compa- 
ratively inexpensive,  as  many  of  the 
companies  are  liberal  enough  to  take 
the  bags  for  nothing,  and  others  at 
a  very  small  charge.  Every  night 
at  eight  o'clock,  like  so  much  life- 
blood  issuing  from  a  great  heart, 
the  mails  leave  the  metropolis,  ra- 
diating on  their  fire-chariots  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  land.  As  they  rush 
along  the  work  of  digestion  goes  on 
as  in  the  flying  bird.  The  travelling 
post-office  is  not  the  least  of  these 
curious  contrivances  for  saving  time 
consequent  upon  the  introduction  of 
railroads.  At  the  metropolitan  sta- 
tions, from  which  they  issue,  a  letter- 


box is  open  until  the  last  moment  of 
their  departure.  The  last  letters  into 
it  are,  of  course,  unsorted,  and  have 
to  go  through  that  process  as  the  train 
proceeds.  Whilst  the  clerks  are  busy 
in  their  itinerant  office,  by  an  in- 
genious, self-acting  process,  a  deli- 
very and  reception  of  mail-bags  is 
going  on  over  their  heads.  At  the 
smaller  stations,  where  the  trains  do 
not  stop,  the  letter-bags  are  lightly 
hung  upon  rods  which  are  swept  by 
the  passing  mail-carriage,  and  the 
letters  drop  into  a  net  suspended  on 
one  side  of  it  to  receive  them.  The 
bags  for  delivery  are,  at  the  same 
moment,  transferred  from  the  other 
side  to  the  platform.  The  sorting 
of  the  newly- received  bags  imme- 
diately commences,  and  by  this  ar- 
rangement letters  are  caught  in  tran- 
situ, and  the  right  direction  given  to 
them,  without  the  trouble  and  loss 
of  time  attendant  upon  the  old  mail- 
coach  system,  which  necessitated  the 
carriage  of  the  major  part  of  such 
letters  to  St.  Martin's-le-Grand  pre- 
vious to  their  final  despatch. 

The  success  of  Mr.  Rowland  Hill's 
system,  with  its  double  delivery,  its 
rapid  transmissions,  and  its  great 
cheapness,  which  brings  it  within  the 
range  of  the  very  poorest,  is  fast 
becoming  apparent.  Year  by  year 
it  is  increasing  the  amount  of  revenue 
it  returns  to  the  State,  its  profits  for 
1849  being  upwards  of  800,000/.;  a 
falling  off,  it  is  true,  of  some  700,000/. 
a-year  from  the  revenue  derived  un- 
der the  old  rates,  but  every  day  H  is 
catching  up  this  income,  and  another 
ten  years  of  but  average  prosperity 
will,  in  all  probability,  place  it  far 
beyond  its  old  earnings,  with  a  ten- 
fold amount  of  accommodation  and 
cheapness  to  the  public* 
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linn£,  thb  woodland  flower. 


In  solitudes 
Her  voice  cane  to  me  through  the  whispering  woods, 
And  from  the  fountains,  and  the  odours  deep 
Of  flowers. — Shklley. 


€N  a  hill-tide  bordered  by  a  forest 
there  stood  an  old  church  of 
small  dimensions,  whose  slender  tower 
contained  one  soft-voiced  bell,  which 
chimed  forth  on  each  successive  Sab- 
bath a  gentle  invitation  to  attend  the 
morning  service ;  or  when,  at  distant 
intervals  of  time,  an  interment  took 
place  in  the  surrounding  burying- 
ground,  its  solemn  toll  cave  notice 
of  the  rare  occurrence.  Laurisheim 
had  fallen  into  comparative  disuse 
ever  since  a  more  stately  edifice  had 
been  reared  some  miles  off,  but  in 
the  same  extensive  parish,  and  with 
a  capacious  cemetery  attached.  The 
minister  who  officiated  at  the  old 
church  resided  near  the  new  one ;  few 
and  scattered  were  the  neighbouring 
homesteads;  and  a  solitary  cottage 
opening  on  the  peaceful  resting-place 
of  the  dead  alone  afforded  evidence 
of  the  vicinity  of  the  living,  by 
the  blue  smoke  which  might  be  seen 
curling  upwards  from  a  chimney  in 
the  low  thatched  roof.  This  cottage 
was  occupied  by  an  individual,  com- 
monly known  by  the  appellation  of 
Johnny,  or ( Johannellinus,'  meaning 
the  diminutive,  who  filled  the  offices 
conjointly  of  clerk  and  sexton,  both 
these  situations,  as  may  be  supposed, 
being  almost  sinecures  at  Laurisheim. 
Johannellinus  was  the  smallest 
specimen  of  humanity,  to  be  per- 
fectly formed,  and  with  none  of  the 
distortions  or  imperfections  of  dwarfs, 
that  it  is  possible  to  imagine, — he 
was,  in  short,  a  real  pigmy ;  middle- 
aged,  with  a  charming  expression  of 
countenance,  laughing  blue  eyes,  and 
dancing,  frisking,  flibbertigibbet,  will- 
o'-the-wisp  sort  of  ways.  He  was  an 
accomplished  clerk,  reading  sharply 
hut  distinctly,  and  leading  the  half- 
dozen  singers  with  all  the  airs  and 
.graces  of  a  fashionable  performer; 
and  as  for  his  sextonship,  no  one 
could  dig  a  grave  so  well  and  expe- 
ditiously as  the  agile,  fairy-like  Jo- 
hannellinus: some  persons  indeed 
affirmed,  that  the  'little  folk  in 
green '  must  aid  him  sometimes. 


When  a  funeral  was  performed 
at  Laurisheim,  it  was  picturesque 
(if  such  an  expression  may  be 
so  applied)  to  watch  the  mournful 
procession  winding  slowly  up  the 
hill-side,  defile  amongst  crags  and 
forest  abutments,  where  wild  rosea, 
strawberries,  and  periwinkles  bloomed 
in  profusion,  and  the  footfall  was 
noiseless  on  the  soft  springy  turf; 
then  emerging  from  the  wood  into 
the  open  space,  and  entering  the 
porch  of  the  house  of  God,  so  beau- 
tiful in  its  primitive  simplicity  and 
quaint  fashionings. 

Very  touching  it  was  also  on  those 
summer  evenings,  when  '  the  dew  it 
falleth  slow,1  to  listen  far  down  in 
the  valley  beneath  to  the  distant 
tones  of  Johannellinus's  flageolet, 
when  the  peasant  resting  from  his 
toil,  with  his  children  sporting 
around,  would  take  the  pipe  from 
his  mouth  and  say,  '  Listen,  listen 
all, — 'tis  good  Johannellinus  piping 
away!'  as  the  sweet  sounds  floated 
past  on  the  evening  breeze.  Johan- 
nellinus was  an  universal  favourite, 
welcomed  everywhere,  though  his 
were  «  as  angels*  visits,  few  and  far 
between  ;'  but  when  he  did  come  with 
his  flageolet,  which  he  rarely  left 
behind,  great  was  the  rejoicing 
amongst  the  favoured  household, 
young  and  old;  neighbours  flocked 
in,  a  dance  was  sometimes  got  up, 
and  little  Johnny  was  feted  and 
caressed  by  all.  Often,  too,  the 
woodman,  pursuing  his  occupation  in 
the  forest  depths,  felt  he  was  not  so 
solitary  after  all,  when  suddenly  a 
strain  of  some  cheerful  air  re-echoed 
through  the  glades,  and  he  said  to 
himself,  4  There  is  Johannellinus,  I 
wonder  how  many  orchises  the  mani- 
kin has  found  to-day ! '  for  Johnny 
employed  all  his  leisure  hours,  of 
which  he  had  many,  in  searching  far 
and  wide  for  orchises,  readily  dis- 
posing of  them  to  gardeners  and 
amateurs. 

And  Johnny  found  plenty  of  use 
for  his  gains,  inasmuch  as  he  was 
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the  sole  protector  of  an  orphan 
nephew,  whose  father  had  perished 
at  sea,  and  whose  young  mother, 
Johnny's  only  sister,  had  literally 
died  of  a  broken  heart  for  her  bus- 
band's  loss.  Very  dearly  bad  poor 
little  Johnny  loved  his  sister,  and 
very  tenderly  he  also  loved  her 
orphan  boy,  thrown  on  the  world  in 
helpless  destitution;  and  to  give  him 
a  good  education,  and  fit  him  for 
gaining  an  honest  and  respectable 
livelihood,  was  the  worthy  uncle's 
first  wish.  Johnny's  sole  recreation 
'was  his  flageolet ;  and  seated  on  the 
root  of  some  old  tree,  he  often  so- 
laced himself  with  its  sweet  strains 
as  he  rested  awhile  from  his  toils; 
and  certainly  the  second  wish  of  his 
guileless  heart  was  to  lead  the  sing- 
ing at  Laurisheim  with  that,  instead 
of  with  his  voice,  on  the  Sabbath ; 
but  he  dared  not  propose  the  mea- 
sure, as  the  minister  disliked  all 
change  or  innovation,  and  Johnny 
stood  in  much  awe  of  him. 

It  was  on  the  eve  of  the  holy 
Baptist's  day,  when  Johannellinus 
had  just  seated  himself  to  enjoy  his 
frugal  repast  after  a  wearying  day 
in  the  forest,  that  a  pedestrian 
entered  his  cottage  asking  for  rest 
and  refreshment.  Now  there  was 
something  in  the  wayfarer's  appear- 
ance and  tone  of  voice  which  in- 
stantly prepossessed  Johnny  in  his 
favour;  he  was  a  tall,  attenuated 
man,  perhaps  fifty  years  of  age,  but 
he  looked  older  than  he  was,  because 
his  long  locks  which  flowed  over  his 
shoulders  were  silvery  white;  his 
stooping  gait,  too,  might  have  led  to 
the  supposition  of  infirmity  at  first 
sight,  had  not  the  piercing  glance 
of  his  dark,  eagle  eye,  and  a  free 
agile  step,  altogether  disproved  the 
allegation.  The  request  for  rest  and 
refreshment  was  simply  made,  and 
the  words  were  simple  enough  in 
themselves,  but  Johnny's  musical 
ear  detected  the  pleasant  intonation 
of  a  sonorous  voice,  for  he  judged  by 
sound,  as  Lavater  did  by  expression; 
and  if  ever  one  human  being  felt 
suddenly  attracted  towards  another, 
Johnny  did  to  the  strange  pedes- 
trian. The  latter  carried  a  stout 
oaken  staff  in  one  band,  while  the 
other  supported  a  kind  of  wallet 
flung  over  his  shoulder ;  but,  despite 
dust  and  fatigue,  little  Johnny  felt 
perfectly  warranted  in  saying, — 


'  I  fear  that  a  gentleman  like  Too,, 
sir,  will  find  it  hard  to  put  up 
the  sort  of  welcome  I  can  give ; 
my  best  shall  be  done.' 

The  stranger  smiled  in  a  sad  sort,. 
threw  down  his  wallet,  and  dwr 
towards  the  table,  and  without  move* 
ado  assisted  Johnny  to  dispose  ©I" 
the  humble  viands.  He  then  asked, 
to  be  shown  where  he  could  sleepy 
and  Johnny  ushered  him  into  tie- 
spare  closet  containing  a  camp  be* 
and  one  chair,  the  single  window 
looking  full  on  the  churchyard^ 
where  the  moon  was  rising  over  the- 
dark  trees,  casting  strange  flickering: 
shadows  on  the  graves  beneath. 

Long  and  earnestly  the  strangtv- 
gazed  on  the  scene,  and  then  turnngr 
round  and  looking  down  on  his  con>- 
panion,  he  said, — 

4  Will  you  allow  me  to  inhabit: 
this  apartment  as  long  as  I  please?  f 
will  give  you  but  little  trouble,  as  £ 
shall  be  out  in  the  forest  nearly  as? 
much  as  yourself.'  Pointing  tot- 
wards  the  crowded  hillocks,  he  ad- 
ded,—^ draught  from  St  Hubert's* 
spring  will  be  the  most  delicioaav 
beverage  for  a  thirsty  soul.' 

And  this  mention  of  St.  Hubert^ 
well  completed  Johnny's  astonish- 
ment ;  few  persons — and  those  orAy 
the  natives  of  the  spot — knowing  k& 
existence,  hidden  as  it  was  amide* 
the  mansions  of  the  dead,  and  arched 
over,  curtained  also  with  ivy  and 
other  creepers. 

However,  Johannellinus  held  bis- 
peace,  for  there  was  somewhat  i» 
the  stranger's  voice  and  mien  be- 
tokening  both  reserve  and  melan- 
choly, that  he  durst  not  venture  ot* 
idle  questions.  He  knew  not  hour 
to  refuse  the  request  preferred,  par- 
ticularly as  the  gentleman  put  dow& 
several  gold  pieces,  thus  liberally 
anticipating  payment :  so,  after  many 
deprecatory  hints  on  Johnny's  par* 
as  to  the  incomplete  domestic  ap- 
pointments of  his  housekeeping,  alt 
of  which  were  unheeded  by  his  guests 
the  arrangement  was  concluded,  nines* 
to  Johnny's  own  amazement  at  its* 
suddenness,  and  at  his  opinions  behigr 
so  quietly  but  peremptorily  over- 
ruled. 

Now,  although  Johannellinus  < 
far  from  being  of  a  prying  or 
quisitive  disposition,  yet  there 
abundant  reason  in  the  present  < 
why  curiosity  might  have  been  fee- 
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^tren ;  but  when  the  little  clerk  found 
tofcat  the  reverend  incumbent  evi- 
dently knew  the  stranger,  and  evinced 
Reference  and  attention  towards  him, 
4kk  misgivings  vanished,  and  Johnny 
decided  that  his  guest  was  merely  an 
«cooeutric  individual ; '  perhaps  a  leetle 
•awre  than  that,  but  perfectly  safe 
send  harmless.*  ( Poor  gentleman,' 
.•soliloquized  Johnny, '  I  am  sure  he 
Vim  known  great  trouble ;  and  when 
C  put  this,  and  when  I  put  that,  toge- 
ther, I  think  I  can  fathom  his  his- 
tory. First,  there  are  his  lone  ram- 
<stes  in  the  forest,  and  sure  he  isn't 
+mlu*uf8  a  botanizing,  'cause  don't  I 
fear  him  apostrophizing  of  some- 
thing continually  ?  Secondly,  don't 
£  see  bim  in  that  shady  corner  be* 
-math  the  yew-tree,  when  he  thinks 
i«o  one  sees  him,  bending  over  that 
-grave  which  has  only  the  name  of 
"'Iwiaette'  on  its  headstone,  dated 
^twenty-  five  years  ago  ?  and  didn't 
fee  ask  me  when  the  rose-trees  had 
.  which  used  to  grow  all  over  it  ? 
I  hasn't  he  planted  more,  and  told 
me  to  attend  carefully  to  them? 
-And  didn't  he  know  where  to  find 
3St.  Hubert's  well  ?  So  I  put  these 
-Citings  together,  and  come  to  the  con- 
<slbsion  that  he  knew  this  place  when 
fee  was  a  youngster,  and  long  afore  I 
•did;  that  his  sweetheart  is  buried 
4fcere,  and  that  he  hasn't  been  quite 
aright  ever  since.' 

Johnny's  sage  deductions  seemed 
met  altogether  unwarrantable.  Da- 
\aatan,  as  the  stranger  gave  his  name, 
q*as  an  indefatigable  labourer,  pa- 
4aent  in  research  day  by  day,  gather- 
ing botanical  treasures,  classifying 
-mmd  arranging  them  each  evening, 
casri  seldom  ceasing  to  pursue  most  ar- 
dently his  occupation,  so  that  Johnny 
toften  felt  uncertain  if  the  pre-occu- 
pted  enthusiast  gave  any  heed  to  his 
wmble  talk,  for  he  had  no  secrets ; 
taad  to  speak  of  his  hopes  and  wishes 
*5nt  the  orphan  boy  was  so  natural 
<*ad  pleasant,  for  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  Johnny  liked  a  *  bit  of 
^gcfltip*  now  and  then;  so  he  also 
voonfided  his  ambitious  wishes  re- 
specting the  church  music,  as  leader 
•4C  the  choir  on  his  flageolet,  lament- 
ing at  the  same  time  the  ruinous 
<B**dition  of  the  sacred  edifice. 

4  Ah,  poor  fellow,'  thought  Johan- 
weliinus,  ( I  have  heard  that  unhap- 
tfiacso  finds  rest  and  relief  in  study ;' 
,~a*done  evening,  as  he  turned  home- 
wards from  a  distant  part  of  the 


forest,  he  was  brought  to  a  sudden 
halt,  his  suspicions  confirmed,  aud 
sympathies  all  excited,  on  hearing 
Damian's  voice  at  rather  a  high 
pitch  exclaiming, — 

(  Most  beautiful  Linne* !  here, 
where  nothing  is  heard  save  the 
rustling  of  the  trees  and  the  song  of 
the  birds,  I  apostrophize  thee !  What 
are  the  haughty  flowers  of  the  land 
in  comparison  with  thee  f  Thou  re- 
forest to  exchange  the  silent  glen 
and  the  melancholy  wood  for  the 
gay  parterres  of  civilization;  the 
mossy  turf  and  the  shady  solitude  is 
thy  eternal  bed;  a  fairy  link  and 
memento  thou  art  of  past  happiness.* 

Here  Johnny  could  not  resist 
peeping  through  the  intervening 
boughs  and  leaves,  and  he  felt  quite 
awe -struck  on  beholding  Damian 
kneeliug  beside  a  mossy  knoll, 
whereon  grew  a  delicate  white  flower. 
Surely  it  could  not  be  that  he  was 
speaking  to,  yet  he  plucked  a  blos- 
som, at  the  same  time  continuing,— 

( Fair  little  lady,  sweet  woodland 
Linne,  I  feel  absolute  compunction 
in  plucking  thee,  for  thou  wilt  pine 
ana  die  in  my  hands.  It  is  truly  a 
selfish  and  transitory  gratification, 
for  the  tenderest  care  will  not  save 
thee  when  transplanted,  and  cultiva- 
tion is  thy  death.' 

4  Is  it  the  flower  or  a  spirit  he  is 
sneaking  to?'  pondered  Johannel- 
hnus.  '  I  declare  it  is  as  sugar  sweet 
to  hear  him  as  it  is  to  near  my 
flageolet,  and  'most  makes  me  cry.' 

So  saying,  he  took  it  from  his 
pocket,  breathing  a  wailing  sym- 
phony, which  caused  the  startled 
botanist  to  look  hurriedly  round, 
and  to  move  quickly  on;  but  not 
ere  he  had  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  inopportune  musician  peering 
through  the  leaves. 

It  might  be  this  slight  incident  had 
ruffled  or  offended  the  stranger,  but 
shortly  after  Damian  took  his  leave 
of  Laurisheim,  disappearing  asquietly 
and  mysteriously  as  he  came  ;  but 
previous  to  his  departure  he  signi- 
fied his  wishes  to  the  worthy  sexton, 
respecting  the  peculiar  attention  he 
desired  should  be  bestowed  on  the 
rose-trees  replanted  on  the  grave 
whose  only  memorial  was  the  Christ- 
ian name  of  a  female.  He  backed 
this  request  by  a  munificent  guerdon, 
saying  that  a  similar  one  would  be 
forthcoming  yearly,  provided  his 
wishes  were  well  attended  to ;  adding 
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with  a  smile,  that  it  would  help 
Johnny  to  pay  for  his  nephews 
schooling. 

The  little  clerk  did  indeed  venture 
to  question  the  clergyman  concern* 
ing  the  departed  guest,  but  he 
checked  him  so  authoritatively,  that 
Johnny  never  presumed  to  take  such 
a  liberty  again. 

More  than  a  year  had  passed 
away,  the  roses  were  blooming  in 
profusion  on  Linette's  grave,  the 
promised  stipend  had  been  duly  con- 
veyed to  Johannellinus  through  an 
unknown  channel,  and  the  orphan 
boy  had  been  placed  at  a  superior 
school,  when  a  new  incumbent  suc- 
ceeded to  the  living  of  Laurisheim, 
aided  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties  by  a  curate.  This  latter  per- 
sonage was  affable  and  communi- 
cative, and  pleasantly  consulted  with 
Johnny  respecting  the  details  of  re- 
paration and  renovation  in  progress 
at  the  old  church  ;  he  also  was  the 
bearer  of  the  now  unasked  per- 
mission of  Johnny's  flageolet  leading 
the  choir.  It  may  readily  be  ima- 
gined that  Johnny's  heart  warmed 
towards  his  new  friend ;  never  had 
he  felt  himself  of  such  importance 
before,  never  had  his  cottage  been  so 
.honoured  by  a  guest  since  Damian 
had  sojourned  there.  Often  he 
■  would  exclaim,  in  the  fulness  of  his 
heart, — 

( What  a  lucky  fellow  I  am !  how 
grateful  I  ought  to  be !  Here  I  had 
three  wishes,  and  all  are  gratified : 
my  boy  is  becoming  a  great  scholar, 
my  flageolet  leads  tne  choir,  and  the 
dear  old  church  is  beautified.  I  do 
declare  that  if  I  was  asked  to  wish 
for  something  else,  I  don't  know 
what  it  could  be ;  except,  indeed,'  he 
added  thoughtfully,  'that  I  knew 
who  my  benefactor  was.' 

But  now  he  had  found  one  to 
whom  he  might  speak,  and  it  was 
not  long  ere  he  disburdened  his 
mind,  and  related  all  he  knew  con- 
cerning Damian.  The  reverend 
gentleman  could  afford  no  definite 
information ;  *  but  when  they  had 
often  conversed  together  on  the 
subject,  a  new  light  seemed  to  spring 
up  in  the  latter's  mind,  and  by  de- 
grees he  unfolded  the  following  facts 
to  the  wondering  Johnny,  leaving 
him  to  draw  his  own  inference. 

The  lord  of  St.  Hubert's  Priory 
held  the  living  of  Laurisheim  in  his 
own  gift;  he  was  known  to  be  an 


eccentric  nobleman,  and  had  not 
long  returned  to  his  native  land, 
after  many  years*  absence.  He  wv 
unmarried,  led  a  hermit's  life,  and 
was  signalized  by  abstruse  botanical 
discoveries.  It  was  whispered  that 
an  early  tragical  story,  attending: 
some  lost  love,  had  once  blighted 
reason ;  but  nothing  was  known  on 
that  score  with  certainty. 

'But  of  this  I  can  speak  posi- 
tively,' continued  the  narrator, '  that 
it  was  at  St.  Hubert's  particular 
request  your  flageolet,  Johnny, 
usurped  the  place  of  a  small  organ 
once  in  contemplation  for  the  old 
church;  its  repairs  also  were  acce- 
lerated through  the  same  instru- 
mentality. With  regard  to  the 
forest -scene  you  accidentally  wit- 
nessed, when  Damian  addressed  the 
wild  flower,  perhaps  you  are  not 
aware  that  Linrie  is  the  name  of  a 
beautiful  weed,  originally  selected  by 
a  great  botanist  to  bear  his  appella- 
tion, and  that  it  is  also  the  endearing 
abbreviation  for  Linette.  All  at- 
tempts to  transplant  this  delicate 
flower  from  its  woodland  solitude 
have  proved  failures,  it  dies  imme- 
diately ;  and  I  have  heard  that  en- 
thusiastic botanists  seek  the  shady 
forest  depths  for  weeks  together, 
where  alone  they  can  examine  the 
shrinking  beauty  in  its  full  per- 
fection of  growth  and  maturity. 
Now,  friend  Johnny,  your  clever 
brain  may  not  find  much  difficulty 
in  solving  the  problem  of  Damian*s 
visit  to  your  cottage.  Perhaps,  also, 
he  entertained  private  recollection* 
attached  to  the  spot,  which  peculiarly 
endeared  it  to  his  memory,  asso- 
ciating the  fair  lady  of  the  woods 
with  one  who  had  borne  its  name  in 
the  days  of  his  early  and  happy 
youth.' 

That  evening,  far  down  the  peace- 
ful valley,  were  heard  the  strains  of 
the  flageolet,  and  the  prolonged 
echoes  were  slow  and  solemn,  so  that 
folks  said  one  to  another, — 

4  Johannellinus  is  practising  for 
the  Sabbath — won't  it  be  grand  to 
have  such  fine  church  music?* 

The  roses  still  continued  to  bloom 
on  the  grave,  whose  headstone  re- 
corded the  name  of '  Linette,'  years 
after  Johnny  the  Diminutive  had 
found  a  last  resting-place  close  at 
hand — years  after  Johnny's  orphan 
nephew  had  become  a  good,  a  wise* 
and  a  great  man. 
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\TE  have  two  books  before  us 
worthy  of  consideration,  and 
deserving  of  elaborate  notice,  but 
difficult  to  deal  with  in  snch  compass 
as  the  pages  of  a  monthly  magazine 
afford.  We  consequently  pretend  to 
do  little  more  than  draw  attention  to 
these  works,  and  offer  some  sugges- 
tions with  regard  to  them  which  may 
haply  induce  the  lover  of  truth,  and 
the  student  of  the  means  and  ap- 
pliances whereby  it  may  be  best  and 
most  easily  arrived  at,  to  search  them 
thoroughly.  They  will  reward  his 
trouble.  The  first  is  An  Essay  cm 
tike  Influence  of  Authority  in  Matters 
of  Opinion,  by  George  Cornewall 
Lewis/  a  gentleman  who  has  of  yore 
translated  more  than  one  work  on 
political  science,  who  has  written 
several  original  books,  and  filled 
several  official  situations  of  trust,  and 
is  now,  we  believe,  an  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment. 

The  essay  now  before  us  is  simply, 
gracefully,  and  candidly  written,  as 
befits  a  solemn  subject,  and  bears 
evidence  on  every  page  that  it  is  the 
production  of  an  accomplished  scholar 
and  a  sincere  and  careful  thinker. 
It  displays  especial  mark,  too,  of 
being  the  work  of  one  who  has  been 
bred  to  a  public  career,  and  from  his 
youth  upward  aspired  to  become  a 
statesman.  As  to  its  purpose,  it  is 
to  add  a  new  link  to  the  chain  of 
effusions  touching  the  fundamental 
processes  of  thought  connected  with 
reasoning  which  have  been  drawn 
down  from  the  Novum  Organum  of 
Lord  Bacon  to  the  present  hour,  and 
notably  by  the  labours  of  Archbishop 
Whately,  Dr.  Whewell,  and  Mr. 
John  Ml. 

The  first  chapter  is  on  the  nature 
of  authority  in  matters  of  opinion ; 
and  Mr.  Lewis  commences  by  laying 
down  what  portion  of  the  subjects  of 
belief  is  understood  to  be  included 
under  this  appellation  of  matters  of 
tmroion,  and  what  is  the  meaning  of 
-the  generally-received  distinction  be- 
tween matters  of  opinion  and  masters 
of  fact.    He  says  accordingly, — 


By  a  matter  of  fact,  I  understand  any. 
thing  of  which  we  obtain  a  conviction 
from  our  internal  consciousness  or  any 
individual  event  or  phenomenon  which  is 
the  object  of  sensation.  It  is  true  that 
even  the  simplest  sensations  involve 
some  judgment ;  when  a  witness  reports 
he  saw  an  object  of  a  certain  shape  and 
size,  or  at  a  certain  distance,  he  describes 
more  than  a  mere  impression  of  his  sense 
of  sight,  and  his  statement  implies  a 
theory  and  explanation  of  the  bare  phe- 
nomenon. When,  however,  this  judg- 
ment is  of  so  simple  a  kind  as  to  become 
wholly  unconscious,  and  the  interpretation 
of  the  appearances  is  a  matter  of  general 
agreement,  the  object  of  sensation  may, 
for  our  present  purpose,  be  considered  a 
fact.  A  fact,  as  so  defined,  must  be 
limited  to  individual  sensible  objects,  and 
not  extended  to  general  expressions  or, 
formulas,  descriptive  of  classes  of  facts, 
or  sequences  of  phenomena,  such  as,  the 
blood  circulates,  the  sun  attracts  the 
planets,  and  the  like. 

Propositions  of  this  sort,  though  de- 
scriptive of  realities,  and,  therefore,  in 
one  sense,  of  matters  of  fact,  relate  to 
large  classes  of  phenomena,  which  cannot 
be  grasped  by  a  single  sensation,  which 
can  only  be  determined  by  a  long  series 
of  observations,  and  are  established  by  a 
long  series  of  intricate  reasoning.  Taken 
in  this  sense,  matters  of  fact  are  decided 
by  an  appeal  to  our  own  consciousness  or 
sensation,  or  to  the  testimony,  direct  or 
indirect,  of  the  original  and  percipient 
witnesses.  Doubts,  indeed,  frequently 
arise  as  to  the  existence  of  a  matter  of 
net,  in  consequence  of  the  diversity  of 
the  reports  made  by  the  original  witnesses, 
or  the  suspiciousness  of  their  testimony. 
A  matter  of  fact  may  again  be  doubt- 
ful, in  consequence  of  the  different  con- 
structions which  may  be  put  upon  ad- 
mitted facts  and  appearances,  in  a  case 
of  proof  by  (what  is  termed)  circum- 
stantial evidence.  Whenever  such  doubts 
exist,  they  cannot  be  settled  by  a  direct 
appeal  to  testimony,  and  can  only  be 
resolved  by  reasoning ;  instances  of  which 
are  afforded  by  the  pleadings  of  lawyers 
and  the  disquisitions  of  historians  upon 
contested  facts.  When  an  individual  fact 
is  doubted  upon  reasonable  grounds,  its 
existence  becomes  a  matter  of  opinion. 
The  existence  of  such  a  fact,  however,  is 
not  a  general  or  scientific  truth,  but  a 
question  to  be  decided  by  a  consideration 
of  the  testimony  of  witnesses.    Matters 
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of  opinion  not  being  disputed  questions 
offset,  are  general  propositions  or  theo- 
rems relating  to  laws  of  nature  or  mind, 
principles  and  rules  of  human  conduct, 
future  probabilities,  deductions  from  hy- 
potheses, and  the  like,  about  which  a 
doubt  may  reasonably  exist.  All  doubt- 
ful questions,  whether  of  speculation  or 
practice,  are  matters  of  opinion.  With 
regard  to  these,  the  ultimate  source  of 
our  belief  is  always  a  process  of  reason- 
ing. 

Having  set  forth  this  statement, 
he  then  proceeds  to  declare  that  he 
proposes  (to  inquire  how  far  our 
opinions  may  be  properly  influenced 
by  the  mere  authority  of  others,  in- 
dependently of  our  own  conviction 
founded  upon  appropriate  reasoning.' 
But  before  we  follow  him  further,  it 
is  necessary  to  observe  in  what  sense 
he  uses  the  word  authority.  It  is  in 
accordance  with  its  sense  in  classical 
writers.    He  observes, — 

One  of  the  meanings  of  auctoriias  is 
explained  by  Facciolati  as  follows : — Item 
pro  pondere  ac  momento  quod  habent 
res  legitime,  sapienter,  ac  prudenter  con- 
stitute ut  sunt  lege*,  dicreta  senatus, 
dicta  prudent  urn,  res  praclare  gesta, 
sentential  clarorum  virorum.  (See  Cic. 
Top.  c.  19.)  An  auctor  meant  the  ori- 
ginator or  creator  of  anything.  Hence 
Virgil  speaks  of  the  deified  Augustus  as 
Auctorem  frugum  tempestatumque  po- 
tentem  (  Georg.  i.  27)  ;  and  Sallust  says 
that  unequal  glory  attends  scriptorem  et 
auctorem  rerum.  (  Cat.  c.  1 1 . )  Hence  any 
person  who  determines  our  belief  even  as 
a  witness,  is  called  an  auctor.  Thus 
Tacitus,  in  quoting  Julius  Csssar  as  a 
witness  with  respect  to  the  former  state 
of  the  Gauls,  call  him  summus  auctorum 
(Germ.  c.  28) ;  i.e.  the  highest  of  au- 
thorities. As  writers,  particularly  of  his- 
tory, were  the  authorities  for  facts,  auctor 
came  to  mean  a  writer.  Hence  Juvenal 
speaks  of  a  preceptor  of  the  Roman  youth 
being  required  ut  legat  historias,  auctores 
noverit  omnes,  tanquam  ungues  digi- 
tosque  suos  (viii.  231).* 

It  is  well,  moreover,  to  know  preli- 
minarily, that  whenever  in  the  course 
of  the  essay  Mr.  Lewis  speaks  of  the 
principle  of  authority,  he  wishes  to  be 
understood  as  meaning  the  principle 
of  adopting  the  belief  of  others  on  a 
matter  of  opinion  without  reference 
to  the  particular  grounds  on  which 
that  belief  may  rest.  Of  course  a  large 


portion  of  the  general  opinions  of 
human  kind  are  derived  from  mere 
authority,  particularly  in  childhood 
and  early  youth ;  and  thus,  in  Words- 
worth's phrase,  ( the  boy  is  father  to 
the  man/  We  derive  our  first  opi- 
nion from  our  parents  or  guardians, 
and  our  associates  in  the  nursery  and 
the  play- ground — from  their  pre- 
cepts, practice,  and  habitudes;  and 
these,  perhaps,  for  their  enduring 
potency,  are  the  leading  opinions  of 
our  lives  for  good  or  evil,  whether  in 
the  form  of  true  guides  and  impulses 
of  action,  or  as  prejudices  of  this  our 
first  rudimentai  education;  Tamen 
usque  recurrunt,  to  whatever  succes- 
sive processes  of  mental  culture 
we  may  be  subsequently  subjected, 
and  through  whatever  scenes  of 
varied  and  many-coloured  existence 
we  may  in  after  days  pass.  The  boy 
who  in  childhood  is  imbued  with  un- 
generous, mean,  or  sordid  feelings, 
never  will  expand  into  a  gentleman. 
Lacquer  the  image  as  you  may,  sooner 
or  later  the  yellow  clay  will  break 
out  surely.  Moreover,  in  questions 
of  a  practical  nature  throughout  life 
we  are  all  compelled,  however  well 
informed  generally,  to  lean  upon  the 
advice  of  professional  and  other 
skilled  persons,  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  the  details  as  well  as 
the  principles  of  some  one  pursuit. 
If  you  fall  sick,  albeit  well  aware 
of  the  nature  of  your  disease,  and 
of  the  character  of  the  remedies 
which  should  be  applied  to  it,  you 
betake  yourself  to  the  physician  for 
the  nice  and  particular  management 
thereof,  and  yield  a  plenary  obe- 
dience to  his  prescriptions :  if  Jones 
or  Brown,  or  some  other  vile  cab- 
bager  —  some  sartor  putidus  —  sues 
you  for  some  trifle  wrongfully,  you 
turn  aside  and  set  your  attorney  at 
the  reptile — a  thief  to  phlebotomize 
a  thief!  In  either  case  you  are 
under  the  authority  of  the  individual 
you  employ,  so  iar  forth  as  you 
accord  your  belief  to  his  opinions, 
whereof  you  have  no  accurate  power 
of  verification  ;  and  if  these  opinions 
be  erroneous,  you,  too,  are  led  into 
error :  so  that  all  you  can  reasonably 
hope  for,  when  you  have  thus  to  im- 


*  It  is  odd  he  should  have  here  omitted  as  an  illustration  of  his  sense  of  the  word, 
the  familiar 

Sive  neglectum  genus  et  nepotes 
Respicis  Auctor. 
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pose  your  faith  and  trust,  is  to  be 
able  to  choose  the  guide  who  is  the 
least  likely  to  lead  you  astray.  To 
forward  the  probability  of  this  result 
is  one  of  the  main  objects  of  Mr. 
Lewis's  essay.  And  most  important 
it  is,  though  generally  speaking  many 
of  our  opinions  formed  in  youth  on 
matters  of  the  greatest  moment  are 
little  susceptible  of  subsequent  or- 
ganic change,  or  even  considerable 
modification.  Most  men  stick  to  the 
religion  and  politics  in  which  they 
were  born  and  bred;  and  even  the 
most  constitutionally  impressible,  and 
the  most  unstable  characters,  see  rea- 
son good  for  this  fidelity,  and  shrink 
very  nervously  from  a  breach  of  it. 
The  sanction  of  public  opinion  bears 
against  it  with  a  force  which  few 
care  to  brave,  and  still  fewer  can 
endure.  Lord  Byron,  whose  own 
humour  in  all  operations  of  reason 
and  flights  of  fancy  was  most  ver- 
satile, .  and  whose  own  *  mobility '  * 
of  feeling  and  conduct  was  excessive, 
has  recorded  in  one  of  his  MSS.  how 
sagacious  he  was  of  the  ungrateful 
peril  of  change  in  these  cardinal 
matters.    He  remarks : — 

The  world  visits  change  of  politics  or 
change  of  religion  with  a  more  severe 
censure  than  a  mere  difference  of  opinion 
would  appear  to  me  to  deserve.  But 
there  must  be  some  reason  for  this  feel- 
ing ;  and  I  think  it  is  that  these  depar- 
tures from  the  earliest  instilled  ideas  of 
our  childhood,  and  from  the  line  of  con- 
duct chosen  by  us  when  we  enter  into 
public  life,  have  been  seen  to  have  more 
mischievous  results  for  society,  and  to 
prove  more  weakness  of  mind,  than  other 
actions  in  themselves  more  immoral. 

This  is  so,  but  furthermore  we 
shall  find  that  all  men's  fancies  and 
feelings,  with  respect  to  government, 
history,  nationality,  climate,  scenery, 
and  the  relations  generally  of  ex- 
ternal nature,  are  for  ever  deeply 
tinged  with  the  notions  and  visions 
of  their  boyhood.  It  is  well  ob- 
served too  by  our  author,  that 

This  transmission  of   opinions  from 


one  generation  to  another  in  a  lump 
(like  the  succession  of  property  per  urn- 
vertitatem,  according  to  the  expression  of 
the  Roman  lawyers),  which  results  from 
family  influences  and  the  authority  exer- 
cised by  the  parent  and  the  senior  upon 
the  mind  of  the  child  and  the  junior, 
doubtless  contains  a  considerable  alloy 
of  evil,  inasmuch  as  it  perpetuates  error 
in  combination  with  truth,  and  affords 
no  teat  for  their  discrimination.  But  it 
is  mainly  this  process  which  in  each 
community  connects  the  present  with  the 
past,  and  creates  a  unity  and  continuity 
of  national  character  and  feeling.  It  is 
the  insensible  and  incessant  propagation 
of  opinions  from  the  old  to  the  young 
within  the  circle  of  every  family,  and  the 
uninquiring  adoption  by  the  growing 
generation  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
ideas  of  their  immediate  predecessors, 
which  give  to  each  nation  its  distinctive 
attributes — which  enable  it  to  maintain 
its  characteristic  peculiarities,  and  which 
prevent  the  general  level  of  civilization 
throughout  the  country  from  receding  or 
becoming  irregular.  The  traditions  of 
civilization,  if  we  may  use  the  expression, 
are  to  a  great  extent  perpetuated  by  the 
implicit  faith  of  children  in  the  authority 
of  their  parents. 

What  degree  of  modification  in 
after-life  these  opinions  may  receive 
depends  partly  on  circumstances, 
partly  on  the  man's  natural  dispo- 
sition. If  the  latter  be  dull  and 
sluggish,  and  the  former  act  but 
rarely  or  feebly  upon  it,  little  or  no 
modification  will  take  place.  Cir- 
cumstances may  apparently  make  or 
mar  men,  but  it  is  not  really  so.  No 
doubt  in  the  world,  as  amongst 
gamblers,  false  dicers,  and  such -like 
cattle,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  what 
they  facetiously  term  'ready-made 
luck,'  such  as  illustrious  birth, 
ample  fortune,  stalwart  frame, 
comely  and  intellectual  features,  the 
divinely  informed  and  perfectly  or- 
ganized microcosm,  so  that  there 
may  be  the  mens  tana  in  corpore  sano. 
But  if  the  last  only  be,  and  be  in- 
spired with  fiery  energy,  though 
without  any  one  other  of  the  adven- 
titious gifts  of  Lady  Fortune,  quam 


*  This  is  Byron's  own  phrase.     He  says  of  the  Lady  Adeline : — 
4  So  well  she  acted  all  and  every  part 

By  turns, — with  that  vivacious  versatility, 
Which  many  people  take  for  want  of  heart. 

They  err — 'tis  merely  what  is  called  mobility, 
A  thing  of  temperament  and  not  of  art, 

Though  seeming  so  from  its  supposed  facility, 
And  false— though  true,  for  surely  they're  sincerest 
Who  are  strongly  acted  on  by  what  is  nearest. — Don  Juan, 
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Dtam  facunus  caloyue  locamus,  so 

Y«y  idly,  most  certain  it  is, — 

Men  at  some  time  are  masters  of  their 

fates: 
Hie  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  the  stars, 
But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings. 
And  the  Abbe  De  La  Menais  smote 
the  nail  right  on  the  head  when  he 
laid  down  the  rale,  Les  circanstances 
ne  farment  pas  Us  hommes  ;  elles  Us 
montrent. 

It  would  not  be  desirable,  how- 
ever, in  society  that  everybody  had 
the  same  ardent  soul  —  that  every- 
body had  the  same  fever  at  the  core 
impelling  him  constantly  to  seek,  by 
his  acts,  his  inventions,  his  dear 
labours,  to  dazzle  the  vision  of  those 
who  move  in  the  same  sphere  with 
himself,  or  it  may  be  the  vision  of 
all  human  kind,  'it  is  not  well  that, 
as  in  times  of  civil  strife  so  in  the 
social  world  all  should  be  ( in  busy, 
stirring,  stormy  motion/  Let  the 
unsleeping  spirits  explore  and  dare 
new  paths,  and  labour  and  endure 
with  surpassing  energy  and  courage, 
and  perform  mighty  deeds  of4  derring 
do!'  After  all,  neither  is  human 
life  sufficiently  longr  nor  the  world 
sufficiently  large,  to  allow  of  many 
of  them  exhibiting  together  on  its 
stage.  But  it  were  a  consummation 
devoutly  to  be  wished,  that  the  mul- 
titude, the  many,  or,  to  use  the 
stronger  word,  though  not  invidi- 
ously, the  herd  of  human  kind, 
should  be  mild,  moderate,  humble, 
and  constant  in  their  general  opi- 
nions, and  even  in  many  of  their 
old  inworn  prejudices,  lest,  perad- 
venture,  worse  may  come  in  their 
place,  and  that  they  should  be  in  no 
sort  addicted  to  transcendental  or 
forlorn  speculations,  such  as  engaged 
the  fallen  angels  in  Milton's  Hell. 
We  join  not  in  the  reproach  of 
Beranger's  gipsy  to  the  steady-going 
philosopher  of  the  olden  time  :  — 
Ton  ceil  ne  peut  se  detacher, 
Philosophe, 
De  mince  Itoffe ; 
Ton  ceil  ne  peat  se  detacher 
Du  vieux  coq  de  ton  vient  clocher. 
No;  on  the  contrary,  we  sympa- 
thize rather  with  Byron's  Sultan, 
and  should  not  at  all  object  to  a 
large  allowance  throughout  the 
world  of  such  easy  persons  as  this 
4  Imperial  Manslayer.'  * 


He  saw  with  his  own  eyes  the  moon  was 

round, 
Was  also  certain  that  the   earth   was 

square, 
Because  he  had  journied  fifty  miles  and 

found 
No  sign  that  it  was  circular  anywhere. 

But,  seriously,  we  should  like  in 
these  matters  of  lofty  inquiry  and 
speculation  to  see  the  multitude  con- 
tent to  be  bystanders,  while  the  few 
played  the  game.  And  this  leads  us 
right  back  to  ( Authority,'  and  Mr. 
Lewis's  disquisition  concerning  it. 
Referring  to  those  opinions  where- 
with a  man  is  imbued  in  his  child- 
hood, he  admits  that  they  are,  gene- 
rally speaking,  subjected  to  no  great 
share  of  modification  in  after  life. 
In  fact,  they  are  much  less  so  than 
might  be  at  first  supposed  in  this 
advanced  state  of  the  civilized  world, 
when  we  consider  how  great  and 
multiform  are  the  facilities  of  in- 
tercourse and  intercommunication 
amongst  all  classes  and  nations,  and 
how  speedily  knowledge  of  facts,  at 
least,  can  be  conveyed  from  point  to 
point,  and  how  numerous,  and  widely- 
spread,  and  ramified  from  the  large 
deep  conduits  to  minute  branches, 
are  those  organs  whose  function  it  is 
to  spread  abroad  and  distribute  in- 
struction. But  the  reasons  are  ob- 
vious enough,  —  the  generality  of 
mankind  have  not  leisure  to  learn, 
and  of  the  remainder  a  great  part 
have  not  the  inclination,  and  not  a 
few  are  destitute  of  the  capacity. 
There  are  more  utter  asses  in  the 
world  on  two  legs  than  philanthro- 
pists are  pleased  to  fancy ;  things,  we 
mean,  only  fit  to  bear  burdens,  but 
too  many  of  whom,  nevertheless, 
escape  the  load  and  the  lashes,  and 
have  the  marble  manger  and  the 
gilded  oats. 

Again,  albeit  we  laugh  at  the 
poet's  fantasy  of  4  a  village  Hamp- 
den,' (  a  mute  inglorious  Milton,'  and 
'  a  Cromwell  guiltless  of  his  country's 
blood,'  as  much  as  we  would  at  the 
notion  of  a  potato  bringing  forth  the 
flower  of  a  dahlia  if  it  had  happened 
to  have  been  planted  in  a  garden 
instead  of  a  field,  yet  undoubtedly 
there  are  many  men  fairly  endowed 
with  natural  gifts,  and  some  endowed 
richly,  whom  we  find  constrained  to 
a  monotonous  and  unhonoured  ob- 


*  One  of  the  Sultan's  titles,  which  has  often  been  shown  to  be  good. 
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scanty  by  the  net  of  circumstances, 
whose  reticulations  are  indeed  small, 
feat  whose  strength  is  proof.  To  the 
man  bound  down  to  move  in  a  petty 
circle,  whether  by  compulsion  or  a 
vicious  choice,  the  onward  movement 
of  others  is  of  little  note  and  less 
consequence.  They  pass  by  him 
straightforward  in  their  career,  the 
whilst  he  plods  round  and  round 
without  ever  advancing-;  they  pass 
like  a  drift  of  burnished  clouds, 
leaving  him  after  the  moment  of  their 
departure,  if  he  look  up  again,  to 
case  simply  on  a  grey  waste  of  sky. 
The  'go-a-head'  and '  time-is-money ' 
principles  of  modern  times  are  not, 
in  truth,  favourable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  education,  the  spread  and 
advancement  of  knowledge,  or  the 
procreation  and  growth  of  sound 
opinions.  The  pilgrim  who  wends 
lus  way  through  the  primal  land  of 
the  East  on  foot  sees  more,  and  ob- 
serves and  remembers  more,  than 
the  Tartar  who  gallops  over  it  at 
fierce  speed.  Of  the  working  classes 
— that  is,  of  those  who  win  their 
bread  in  one  way  or  other  by  manual 
labour— very  few,  as  Mr.  Lewis  re- 
marks, ever  have  the  opportunity  of 
verifying  or  enlarging  their  originally 
acquired  opinions.  Mr.  Locke  has 
not  only  explained  this,  but  put 
the  proposition  more  generally  and 
more  justly;  for  labour  of  mind  in 
some  one  particular  and  stunted 
avocation  whereby  to  gain  a  live- 
lihood, is  oftentimes  more  soul- 
crashing  than  labour  of  body.  Mr. 
Locke  says, — 

A  great  part  of  mankind  are,  by  the 
.Bataral  and  unalterable  state  of  things  in 
this  world  and  the  constitution  of  human 
affiurs,  unavoidably  given  over  to  invin- 
cible ignorance  of  those  proofs  on  which 
others  build,  and  which  are  necessary  to 
establish  those  opinions ;  the  greatest 
part  of  men,  having  much  to  do  to  get 
the  means  of  living,  are  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  look  after  those  learned  and 
laborious  inquiries. 

Even  of  the  middle  classes,  who 
have  better  means  of  mental  culture, 
Mr.  Lewis  truly  observes, — 

Their  time  is  from  an  early  age  en- 
grossed with  their  industrial  pursuits. 
Their  daily  business,  combined  with  the 
care  of  their  families,  necessarily  con- 
sumes the  chief  part  of  their  attention, 
and  leaves  few  opportunities  for  study  or 
jreflection* 

He  might  have  added,  moreover, 


in  Lord  Bacon's  phrase,  for  the 
wholesome  and  healing  cultivation 
of  *  high  thoughts  *  and  of  elevating 
and  ennobling  amusements.  There 
is  a  dread  barrenness  in  the  ever- 
recurring  busy  day  that  blasts  the 
weary  eyesight,  which  from  inve- 
terate habit  it  is  now  too  late  to 
withdraw  from  it,  even  though  the 
goal  for  which  we  struggled  has  been 
won,  and  what  we  once  considered 
the  true  causa  vivendi  all  secured. 
A  beloved  relative  of  ours,  who  had 
run  a  prosperous  career  in  the  world, 
used  to  say  to  us  towards  the  close 
of  his  life,  with  no  slight  touch  of 
melancholy,  *When  I  had  time  to 
amuse  myself  I  had  not  money,  and 
now  that  I  have  money  I  have  not 
time.1  The  relish,  too,  was  gone,  so 
that  even  if  the  time  were  made  it 
would  have  availed  little  for  enjoy- 
ment ;  and  thus  it  is  with  multitudes. 
Again,  take  those  classes  blessed  with 
an  early  competence,  amongst  whom 
education  is  largely  spread,  who 
might  pass  an  easy  existence  like  the 
Homeric  gods,  quite  absolved  from 
the  muck  of  toil,  and  in  the  full 
indulgence  of  the  learned  leisure, — 
still,  as  our  author  remarks, — 

Many  of  these,  particularly  the  more 
energetic,  are  occupied  with  the  business 
and  the  affairs  of  active  life,  which  either 
leave  little  time  for  reading  and  thought 
or  restrict  it  to  one  subject.  Others 
consume  a  large  portion  of  their  time  in 
amusements,  or  at  the  most  in  pursuits 
of  mere  curiosity ;  and  still  more  ac- 
quiesce without  examination  in  the  opin- 
ions current  amongst  their  friends  and 
associates.  Even  persons  of  a  spe- 
culative turn  of  mind,  having  leisure  for 
speculation,  confine  their  thoughts  to  a 
limited  class  of  subjects,  and  entertain 
on  all  other  subjects  opinions  mainly 
derived  from  authority. 

All  this  is  true  enough,  but  albeit 
true  in  no  sort  strange.  Man,  like 
the  monkey,  is  what  is  called  a  social 
animal,  and  like  him,  moreover, 
deeply  affected  by  the  propensity  to 
mimicry  and  the  passion  for  notice. 
Magnanimity,  self-  inclusion,  and 
the  sedate  worship  of  the  inward 
glory,  are  amongst  the  rarest  of  his 
virtues.  When  in  lusty  health,  and 
sportive  spirits,  and  untamed  energy, 
he  values  more  than  anything  ex- 
citement from  without,  and  this  he 
finds  most  abundantly  in  the  society 
and  in  the  applause,  however  won, 
of  the  world  before  whom  he  plays 
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his  part,  the  essence  whereof  is  as 
nothing  in  comparison  with  the  at- 
traction. Let  him  have  only  leave 
to  split  the  ears  of  the  groundlings 
and  obtain  their  hands,  and  little 
recks  he  whether  it  be  as  the  Clown 
or  Hamlet.  Whilst,  too,  the  thea- 
trical procession  (to  which  Lucian 
was  so  fond  of  comparing  the  march 
of  human  life)  occupies  the  stage,  he 
delights  in  his  quaint  dress,  and  in 
the  noise  and  blaze  of  the  fireworks 
which  attend  his  progress,  and  in  the 
tawdry  decorations  of  the  scene. 
Under  these  conditions,  for  a  man 
there  is  no  retired,  quiet,  peaceful 
path ;  he  lives,  moves,  and  has  his 
being,  in  the  glare  and  glitter  of 
the  broad  light.  With  respect  to 
opinions,  this  class  of  persons  trouble 
not  themselves  to  weigh  or  consider 
them.  Their  practice  is  of  a  sum- 
mary nature;  they  first  take  an 
opinion,  and  then  learn  how  to  de- 
fend it, — 
These  be  the  madmen  who  have  made 

men  mad 
By    their   contagion ;    conquerors    and 

kings, 
Founders  of  sects  and  systems. 

As  to  the  Sardanapali  of  the  earth, 
they  number  in  their  ranks  not  a 
few  of  the  most  highly-gifted  by 
Nature,  and  the  most  richly-endowed 
by  experience  and  observation  of  her 
children.  They  are  the  pleasantest 
of  all  companions,  and  perhaps  the 
most  affluent  in  correct  opinions  of 
men  and  things  generally ,  though  little 
addicted  to  ponderous  consideration 
or  deep  research ;  and  as  mere  world- 
lings— the  Mercutios  of  the  passing 
hour — we  know  not  that  they  are 
unwise  in  their  generation,  if  they 
can  only  contrive  to  spend  their 
lives  betimes ;  for  that  saddest  of  all 
diseases,  old  age,  is  to  them  a  disease 
the  most  deplorable,  like  the  life-in- 
death  repose  without  rest  of  the  Fre- 
adamite  sultans  in  the  Hall  of  Eblis,* 
where,  though  the  quickness  of  sen- 
sation remain  within,  the  outward 
mass  and  form  is  cold,  benumbed, 
impassive,  and  incapable.  As  to  the 
poor  fellows  who  spend  the  better 
part  of  their  lives  in  pursuits  of  mere 
curiosity,  we  have  much  sympathy 
with  them,  if  these  pursuits  be  in- 
tellectual, exalted,  and  abstract.  We 
look  upon  them  as  pioneers  in  the 


field  of  science,  by  the  labours 
whereof  the  appetency  of  the  human 
mind  for  satisfactory  knowledge  is  to 
be  still  further  indulged,  or  the  com- 
modities of  human  life  are  to  be 
enlarged.  Their  reward  is  not  to  be 
now,  and  public  gratitude  knows  no 
hereafter.  These  explorators  we  re- 
spect, although  even  in  their  par- 
ticular pursuit  they  have  rather 
dreams  and  visions  than  sound  and 
positive  opinions,  and  second-hand 
fancies  only  for  the  most  part  in 
other  matters ;  but  we  have  an  utter 
contempt  for  those  hide-bound  and 
laborious  idlers,  who  have  neither 
the  mental  energy  nor  the  flush  of 
animal  spirits  to  throw  themselves 
into  the  struggle  of  active  life,  nor 
the  philosophy  to  devote  themselves 
to  unambitious  enjoyment,  but  fritter 
and  fuss  away  their  existence  in 
hunting  down  4  words,  words,  words,* 
or  in  multiplying  dull  commentaries, 
or  poring  over  and  guessing  at  half- 
mutilated  inscriptions,  or  collecting 
weeds,  or  classifying  paving-stones, 
or  preserving  periwinkles,  or  im- 
paling insects.  These  things  are  all 
well  enough  in  their  way  when 
thrown  down  as  subsidiary  materials 
before  a  competent  workman  engaged 
in  rearing  some  markworthy  edifice, 
but  as  for  the  individuals  concerned 
in  the  labour  and  research  they  axe 
no  better  than  the  mere  chiffonmert 
of  literature  and  science ;  and  utterly 
incapable  are  they  of  enlarging  their 
minds  to  the  grasp  of  a  substantive 
opinion  upon  any  subject  Passing 
from  individuals  and  classes  to  man- 
kind at  large,  Mr.  Lewis  justly  ob- 
serves how  mighty  is  the  influence 
of  fashion.    He  says : — 

Men  in  general,  even  with  regard  to 
their  opinions,  are  influenced  by  the  pre- 
vailing fashion.  They  fear  singularity 
more  than  error ;  they  accept  numbers  as 
the  index  of  truth,  and  they  follow  the 
crowd.  The  dislike  of  labour,  the  fear 
of  unpopularity,  the  danger  of  even  setting 
up  individual  opinion  against  established 
convictions  and  the  voice  of  the  multi- 
tude, contribute  to  strengthen  this  in- 
clination. In  the  voting  of  political  bo- 
dies it  is  necessary  to  make  the  decision 
depend  upon  the  numerical  majority. 
But  although  everybody  is  aware  that 
numbers  are  not  a  test  of  truth,  yet  many 
persons,  while  they  recognize  this  maxim 
in  theory,  violate  it  in  practice,  and  ao- 
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cept  opinions  simply  because  they  are 
— ♦— *-*~M  by  the  people  at  Urge. 


This  is  all  natural  as  the  world 
goes,  and  not  unwise  on  the  part  of 
those  who  desire  to  pass  tranquilly 
through  it  There  are  few  things  of 
-which  the  multitude  of  all  classes 
and  castes  is  less  tolerant  than  ori- 
ginality and  genius;  the  man  who 
is  much  in  advance  of  his  age  is  not 
alone  in  an  uneasy  but  a  dangerous 
position.  It  was  a  maxim  of  Vol-*" 
Zaire's — that  miraculous  incarnation 
of  Common  Sense — 

Qui  n'a  pas  1 'esprit  de  son  flge, 
De  son  age  a  tons  les  malheura. 

And  if  the  calamities  of  worthy  in- 
ventors, and  innovators,  and  disco- 
TOrers,  and  display ers  of  new  realms 
of  thought  and  action,  were  to  be 
-written  by  another  Disraeli,  the  book 
-would  supply  abundant  evidence  to 
establish  the  truth  of  the  maxim. 
Most  happy,  peradventurc,  are  they 
-who  are  travellers  on  the  beaten 
peaceful  path.  Next  let  us  observe, 
that  for  most  of  the  opinions  which 
guide  men  in  their  conduct  through 
Sfe  it  is  obvious  they  must  rely  upon 
-what  Mr.  Locke  styles  their  ( habit- 
ual knowledge,"  or,  in  the  language 
of  mathematics,  upon  formulas  ready 
to  their  minds  as  established  truths, 
though  the  proofs  by  which  they 
were  originally  satisfied  are  no  longer 
familiar  to  their  call. 

After  touching  upon  this  preli- 
minary matter,  we  now  follow  Mr. 
Lewis  to  his  disquisition  '  On  the 
marks  of  trustworthy  Authority.' 
In  matters  of  fact,  as  contradistin- 
guished by  him  from  matters  of 
opinion,  he  submits  that  the  credi- 
bility of  a  witness  to  a  fact  depends 
mainly  upon  the  four  following  con- 
ditions, namely, — 

1.  That  the  fact  fell  within  the 
range  of  his  senses. 

2.  That  he  observed  or  attended 
to  it. 

3.  That  he  possesses  a  fair  amount 
of  intelligence  and  memory. 

4.  That  he  is  free  from  any  sinister 
or  misleading  interest ;  or  if  not,  that 
he  is  a  person  of  veracity. 

From  the  concurrence  of  these 
four  conditions  we  judge  of  the  cre- 
dibility of  a  particular  witness  or 
-witnesses,  and  our  belief  in  the  state- 
ment rests  entirely  on  his  or  their 


credit.    It  is  otherwise  with  argu- 
ments. 

They  (quoth  Mr.  Lewis)  have  a  pro- 
bative force  quite  independent  of  the 
person  by  whom  they  are  invented  or 
propounded.  They  depend  on  the  re- 
lation of  premises  and  conclusion,  of 
antecedent  and  consequent.  For  the 
truth  of  his  premises  the  author  of  an 
argument  may  be  personally  responsible  ; 
but  the  sequence  of  his  conclusion  is  a 
matter  quite  independent  of  his  individual 
veracity. 

Now  this  is  plain  and  true,  and 
moreover  it  is  illustrated  by  one  of 
those  images  of  Lord  Bacon  (here 
cited)  which  at  once  satisfy  the  judg- 
ment and  illuminate  the  memory, 
*  till  we  forget  ourselves,  till  all's 
forgot.*    It  is  this : — 

Testimony  is  like  an  arrow  shot  from 
a  long-bow,  the  force  depends  upon  the 
strength  of  the  hand  that  draws  it ;  argu- 
ment is  like  an  arrow  from  a  cross-bow, 
which  has  great  force  though  shot  by  a 
chdd. 

As  a  'deduction  from  the  above, 
Mr.  Lewis  puts  forth  the  proposition 
that 

Anonymous  testimony  to  a  matter  of 
fact  is,  therefore,  wholly  devoid  of  weight, 
— unless,  indeed,  there  be  circumstances 
which  render  it  probable  that  a  trust- 
worthy witness  has  adequate  motives  for 
concealment,  or  extraneous  circumstances 
may  support  and  accredit  a  statement, 
which  left  to  itself  would  fall  to  the 
ground. 

We  do  not  think  his  illustrations 
of  the  latter  part  of  this  doctrine  are 
happy.  Thus,  though  important 
communications  may  be  conveyed  in 
an  anonymous  letter,  it  would  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  the  hundred 
be  no  point  of  wisdom  to  be  guided 
by  it ;  and  it  would  be  always  more 
consistent  with  true  nobility  of  mind, 
and  upon  the  calculation  of  chances 
in  like  manner  safer,  to  reject  and 
despise  it  utterly.  To  give  any 
weight  and  consistency  to  the  con- 
tents you  must  examine  them  very 
nicely,  and  allow,  moreover,  a  wide 
sweep  for  anxious  guess-work.  It  is 
easier  and  better  to  at  once  avoid  it 
as  a  snare  laid  in  your  way,  and  to 
dismiss  it  from  your  thoughts  as  '  a 
thing  devised  by  the  enemy.*  Mr. 
Lewis  goes  on  to  say, — 

An  anonymous  work,  too,  may  some- 
times exhibit  an  internal  evidence  of 
truth  ;  that  is,  there  may  be  certain 
marks  in  the  writing  which  give  it  an 
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air  of  veracity,  though  the  author  may 
have  deemed  it  prudent  to  withhold  his 
name  from  the  public.  It  is  in  this 
manner  that  anonymous  statement!  of 
facts  in  newspapers  are  authenticated; 
the  periodical  appearance  of  the  news- 
papery  and  the  character  which  its  ma- 
nagement may  have  acquired  for  correct- 
ness of  intelligence,  serving  as  guarantees 
for  the  truth  of  its  statements.  State- 
ments  in  an  anonymous  publication  may 
likewise  acquire  credibility  from  their  re- 
maining uncontradicted  by  persons  who 
have  an  interest  in  contradicting  them, 
and  are  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the 
case.  It  may  be  added  that  a  work  may 
be  anonymous  from  the  loss  of  the  au- 
thor's name,  though  its  original  pub- 
lication may  not  have  been  anonymous. 
For  instance,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
and  many  chronicles  of  the  middle  ages 
are  now  anonymous,  though  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  authors  con- 
cealed their  names  from  their  contem- 
poraries. 

We  pass  with  a  flying  foot  over 
the  examples  touching  the  anony- 
mous statements  in  occasional  pub- 
lications and  in  newspapers.  Certain 
it  is  that  in  the  latter,  as  in  reviews 
and  magazines,  experience  has  proved 
that  it  is  not  desirable  that  the  name 
of  the  author  should  be  appended  to 
each  article ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that 
all  statements  in  these  publications 
should  be  received  with  great  cau- 
tion, and  large  allowance  made  for 
political  bias,  for  party  feeling,  and 
personal  spleen.  With  respect  to 
individuals  especially  it  should  be 
remembered  that  in  public  life  every 
man  has  two  characters, — one  be- 
stowed upon  him  by  his  friends,  the 
other  imposed  upon  him  by  his  ene- 
mies ;  and,  indeed,  in  private  life  it 
is  too  frequently  the  same.  But  how 
could  it  well  be  otherwise  ?  He 
were  a  poor  creature,  indeed,  who 
should  succeed  in  pleasing  every- 
body !  But  there  is  a  doctrine  sub- 
sequently put  forth  upon  which  we 
have  a  very  strong  feeling.  It  is 
not  only  true*  as  Mr.  Lewis  says, 
that  statements  in  an  anonymous 
publication  may  acquire  credibility 
from  their  remaining  uncontradicted, 
but  the  fact  unfortunately  is,  that 
they  generally  acquire  not  simply 
credibility  but  credit.  This  is  so ; 
but  it  ought  not  so  to  be,  for  it  is 
disgraceful  to  society  and  to  human 
nature.  Xothing  in  our  mind  can 
be  much  more  abominable  than  that 
a  calumny  should  be  circulated  and 


believed  because  it  has  *  bees  i 
print,'  and  has  remained 
dieted.  Why  should  a  man  con- 
descend himself,  or  permit  his  friends 
who  hare  an  interest  in  him  and 
know  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
to  contradict  it  ?  Sorely  a  man  who 
had  belief  in  himself  and  utter  scon 
of  the  herd,  commingled  with  a  firm. 
faith  in  the  generosity  of  those  who 
are  made  of  the  '  porcelain  clay  of 
human  kind,1  and  whose  good  and 
genial  opinion  upon  earth  is  alone 
inordinately  to  be  desired,  might  rest 
upon  his  character,  and  refuse  con- 
temptuously to  plead  to  the  declara- 
tion of  a  nameless  accuser — a  stabber 
in  the  dark — a  moral  assassin — a 
coward,  who  only  wants  the  courage 
to  be  a  physical  assassin.  Surely  a 
man  might  wisely  do  so  if  his  slan- 
derer were  undiscoverable  as  well  as 
anonymous,  trusting  to  the  fidelity 
of  time  for  rendering  justice,  and 
reserving  to  himself  the  right  of 
hunting  down  like  vermin  the  villain, 
who  had  assailed  him,  if  ever  he 
should  stand  disclosed.  Meantime, 
each  individual  propagator  of  the 
libellous  falsehood  or  scandal  ought 
to  be  held  personally  responsible, 
even  to  his  heart's  blood;  and  the 
fact  that  the  noxious  matter  had  been 
in  print,  forsooth,  should  be  held 
not  merely  as  a  dastardly  excuse,  bat 
as  no  excuse  at  all,  any  more  than, 
according  to  the  old  simile  with  re- 
ference to  libel,  it  would  be  an  excuse 
for  a  man  to  circulate  poison  because, 
indeed,  he  had  found  it  ready  to  his 
murderous  band  in  a  phial.  And 
all  men  of  honour  should  regard  the 
propagator  of  an  anonymous  calumny 
with  a  degree  of  abhorrence  short 
only  of  that  they  would  entertain 
of  the  originator.  If  society  would 
take  the  matter  up  in  this  way,  and 
regard  it  in  this  light,  all  would  be 
well.  But  society  does  not  and  will 
not.  There  is  a  feeling  of  malignity 
implanted  in  the  human  heart,  which 
education,  a  catholic  philosophy,  and 
the  habitual  nurture  of  lofty  thoughts, 
can  alone  eradicate,  and  this  forbids 
it.  Even  after  a  calumny  has  been 
altogether  refuted,  so  that  no  person 
can  any  longer  pretend  to  believe  it,  - 
those  who  propagated  it  still  chuckle 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Italian  saying 
Si  non  e  ve.ro  e  ben  trovato.  Th» 
very  adage,  we  remember,  was  cited 
in  the  leading  article  of  a  newspaper, 
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when  it  was  compelled  to  admit  that 
a  passage  in  a  report  of  a  speech  by 
Lord  Brougham  upon  some  occasion,  • 
in  which  he  was  represented  as  hay- 
ing elaborately  compared  Sir  £.  Sng- 
den  to  a  bug,  was  a  sheer  fabrication, 
having  no  foundation  whatsoever  in 
fact  or  semblance  of  fact,  and  being 
only  a  mischievous  emanation  from 
the  brain  of  a  half-crazed  reporter. 
Besides,  sooth  to  say,  amongst  the 
multitude  there  is  a  natural  taste  for 
lies,  which  are  sedulously  fostered 
into  beliefs.  We  talk  not  alone  of 
the  comparatively  harmless  false- 
hoods of  history,  the  veUficatu*  Athos 
and  the  like,  but  of  the  base  and 
malignant  falsehoods  affecting  emi- 
nent individuals. 

For  example,  one  half  the  stories 
invented  or  recorded  by  the  re- 
nowned historian  Tacitus,  and  the 
pleasant  gossip  Suetonius,  against  the 
Julian  Caesars,  are  palpably  and 
grossly  untrue — some  are  physically, 
others  morally  impossible;  yet  we 
are  taught  these  monstrous  figments 
in  youth,  and  for  the  most  part  our 
age,  without  pausing  for  a  moment's 
rational  inquiry,  acquiesces  in  their 
truth.  Thousands  still  believe  that 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  sur- 
prised at  Waterloo,  and  owed  the 
salvation  of  his  army  from  utter  de- 
struction to  the  accidental  coming  up 
of  the  Prussians— thousands  still  be- 
lieve with  Byron,  that  he  ungene- 
rously refrained  from  endeavouring 
to  save  the  life  of  Marshal  Ney. 
Both  are  known  to  all  who  list  to 
learn  to  be  most  flagrant  falsehoods. 
It  has  been  repeated  over  and  over 
again,  in  conversation  and  in  print, 
and  even  in  print  under  the  mask  of 
History,  that  during  the  debate 
touching  the  formation  of  the  Can- 
ning administration,  the  Duke  de- 
clared ( he  must  hold  himself  to 
have  been  mad  if  he  ever  dreamt  of 
taking  the  office  of  a  minister  of 
state.'  This  was  the  substance,  ac- 
cording to  our  recollection,  of  the 


words  imputed  to  him  in  one  or  two 
of  the  newspapers.  But  what  was 
the  fact  ?  We  ourselves  were  pre- 
sent during  the  delivery  of  the 
speech  in  question,  and  we  know  of 
our  own  positive  knowledge  that  be 
never  said  anything  of  the  sort,  nor 
anything  which,  by  the  exercise  of 
any  honest  ingenuity  upon  the  part 
of  the  reporter,  could  have  been 
twisted  into  bearing  the  meaning 
which  was  falsely  conveyed  to  the 
public.  But  politics  ran  high  in 
those  days  amongst  the  reporters  as 
well  as  amongst  other  classes  of  the 
community.  There  was  no  surveil- 
lance— no  overwatching  in  the  gal- 
lery then  as  there  is  now ;  the  paper 
was  obliged  to  depend  upon  the 
judgment  and  discretion,  the  accu- 
racy and  fidelity,  of  each  individual 
reporter.  It  is  but  just  to  add, 
however,  that  it  was  only  on  the 
rarest  occasions  it  had  reason  to  re- 
gret its  confidence.* 

But  this  aside.  For  many  reasons 
a  dignified  silence,  like  that  observed 
by  the  Duke,  is  in  most  cases  of 
anonymous  attack  advisable.  It 
would  be  always  so  if  society  lent  it 
its  aid  and  countenance,  refusing,  as 
a  general  principle,  to  give  credit  to 
a  calumny  because  it  was  anony- 
mous. Men  would  never  then  be 
forced  into  the  unequal  combat  with 
an  enemy  shrouded  from  sight  and 
invulnerable  to  blows.  There  is  not 
only  danger,  there  is  humiliation  and 
pollution,  in  the  contest.  It  is  like  a 
clean  pretty-faced  schoolboy,  in  his 
best  bib  and  tucker,  boxing  a  soot- 
embossed,  featureless  sweep.  Camp- 
bell's act  has  exercised  a  beneficial 
influence,  and  those  injured  by  the 
libeller  owe  it  to  the  public  morality 
to  put  that  act  in  force  where  thev 
may;  but  there  are  many  libels 
which  it  is  impossible  wholly  to  re- 
fute under  the  forms  of  a  court  of 
law,  and  then  some  part  of  the 
calumny  is  sure  to  stick.  There 
are,  however,  many  calumnious  in- 


*  The  reporters  of  that  day  were  a  body  of  extremely  able,  well-informed,  and 
honourable  men,  many  of  whom  now  occupy  an  eminent  position  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  Of  late  years  the  number  of  reporters  employed  for  each  morning  journal  has 
been  nearly  doubled,  and  a  summary- writer  and  a  gallery- superintendant  attached  to 
each  corps ;  but  in  individual  excellence  the  greater  number  of  the  old  hands  never 
were  surpassed ;  and  although  the  parliamentary  reports  are  at  present  twice  as  long 
as  they  used  to  be,  they  are  certainly  by  no  means  twice  as  good,  and  tend,  moreover, 
most  materially  to  increase  a  crying  evil,  namely,  the  multiplication  of  bad  speeches. 
If  the  trashmoDgers  of  Parliament  were  not  reported  they  would  soon  cease  their 
prating. 
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juries  that  cut  to  the  heart,  which 
the  law  cannot  reach,  and  for  which 
redress  can  only  be  sought  under 
the  sanction  of  a  code  of  honour,  or 
by  resort  to  the  violence  of  a  just 
revenge,  such  as  slitting  the  nostrils 
or  cutting  off  the  ears  of  the  libeller. 
It  is  bootless  in  almost  every  case  to 
rely  upon  a  contradiction,  unless  the 
injured  party  (which  can  rarely  come 
to  pass,  and  that  only  when  the 
libeller  is  particularly  clumsy  at  his 
trade])  can  tender  such  corroborative 
proof  of  the  truth  of  his  own  counter- 
assertion  as  cannot  be  impugned. 
And  even  then  the  same  class  of 
persons  who  have  read  and  digested 
the  libel  will  not  all  read  the  contra- 
diction, and  to  those  who  do  not  it 
will  remain  virtually  uncontradicted. 
This  is  bad  enough  ;  but  when  there 
only  is  and  only  can  be  a  simple 
counter-assertion  to  an  anonymous 
libel,  the  malignant  majority  are 
rather  more  likely  to  take  the  word 
of  the  libeller  than  of  the  victim. 
And,  again,  refute  a  malignant  lie 
never  so  completely  and  never  so 
often,  it  is  sure  to  spring  up  again  in 
some  shape  or  other,  and  find  people 
to  give  it  ready  credence.  We  ac- 
cordingly hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of 
all  honourable  men  to  repudiate  the 
doctrine  that  any  anonymous  state- 
ment is  entitled  to  belief  on  the 
ground  that  it  has  been  suffered  to 
remain  uncontradicted  by  those  who 
may  appear  to  have  had  an  interest 
in  contradicting  it.  The  ontts  of 
corroborative  proof  should  be  im- 
posed on  the  side  of  the  anonymous 
statement;  and  to  make  it  in  the 
least  trustworthy  that  proof  should 
be  produced,  and  in  the  absence  of  it 
the  statement  should  be  at  once  con- 
demned by  every  candid  mind  as  a 
fabrication.  II.  We  are  ready  to 
take  for  granted,  with  Mr.  Lewis,  that 
though  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and 
many  of  the  chronicles  of  the  middle 
ages  are  now  anonymous,  yet  that 
they  once  had  respectively  an  avowed 
author.  We  do  not  care,  however, 
to  dwell  upon  the  subject,  and  can 
hardly  guess  why  Mr.  Lewis  in- 
troduced it.  He  proceeds  to  say, 
with  the  few  exceptions  hereinbefore 
glanced  at, — 

It  is  essential  to  testimony  that  we 
should  know  the  witness  as  well  as  the 
fact,  and  be  able  to  estimate  his  individual 
qualifications  as  a  testifier  or  relater. 


He  adds : — 

This  independence  of  an  argument 
with  respect  to  the  character  of  its  author 
implies,  however,  both  that  its  inferential 
force  is  thoroughly  understood,  and  that 
the  truth  of  its  premises  is  conceded. 
Whenever  this  is  not  the  case  the  cha- 
racter of  the  person  who  advances  the 
argument  is  a  most  material  considera- 
tion ;  and  it  is  to  cases  of  this  sort  that 
our  present  inquiry  relates — that  is  to 
say,  cases  where  an  opinion  is  accepted 
out  of  confidence  in  the  person  who  holds 
it,  and  without  any  full  comprehension 
of  its  grounds. 

The  distinction  between  Testi- 
mony, Argument,  and  Authority,  is 
next  briefly  laid  down : — 

In  questions  of  Testimony  I  believe  a 
matter  of  fact,  because  the  witness  be- 
lieves it  ....  In  questions  of  Argument 
I  believe  the  conclusion  to  be  true,  be- 
cause it  is  proved  by  reasons  satisfactory 
to  my  understanding  ....  In  questions 
of  Authority  I  believe  a  matter  of  Opi- 
nion, because  it  is  believed  by  a  person 
whom  I  consider  to  be  a  competent  judge 
of  the  question. 

The  qualifications  for  a  trust- 
worthy witness  are  too  common  to 
need  repetition  here.  The  qualities 
which  render  a  person  a  competent 
authority  in  matters  of  opinion  he 
suras  up  thus  : — 

The  first  qualification  is,  that  a  person 
should  have  devoted  much  study  and 
thought  to  the  subject-matter,  if  it  be 
merely  speculative,  and  that  if  it  be 
practical,  he  should  also  have  had  ade- 
quate experience  respecting  it.  Secondly, 
his  mental  powers  must  be  equal  to  the 
task  of  comprehending  the  subject,  and 
they  must  be  of  the  sort  fitted  to  it. 
Thirdly,  he  ought  to  be  exempt,  as  far 
as  possible,  from  personal  interest  in  the 
matter;  or,  if  he  be  not  exempt,  his 
honesty  and  integrity  ought  to  be  such 
as  to  afford  a  reasonable  security  against 
the  perversion  of  his  opinions  by  views 
of  his  individual  advantage. 

We  may  deduce  from  these  in  a 
still  shorter  form,  that  a  man  to  be 
a  competent  authority  in  a  matter  of 
opinion,  should  have  been  possessed 
of  high  intellect  and  the  faculty  of 
labour — should  have  studied  deeply 
and  kept  up  a  continuous  practice, 
and  should  be  endowed,  in  the  words 
of  Cicero,  with  juttitia  et  prudentia. 
The  agreement  of  a  number  of  such 
qualified  persons  in  different  times 
and  countries,  supplies  the  highest 
authority  in  matters  of  speculation 
and  of  science.    It  is  analogous  to 
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the  agreement  of  a  number  of  credi- 
ble witnesses  in  deposing  to  a  matter 
of  fact.  Mr.  Lewis  justly  observes, 
that 

At  present  there  is  a  prevailing  ap- 
proach to  agreement  in  the  sciences, 
founded  on  an  observation  of  outward 
oature.  When  controversies  arise  in 
•these  sciences,  they  are  generally  con- 
lined  to  limited  questions  and  to  points 
upon  which  attention  has  been  recently 
turned ;  and  after  a  time  they  are  settled 
by  investigation  and  reasoning.  In  the 
moral  and  political  sciences  there  is  a 
less  general  coruentiu  than  in  the  phy- 
sical. Thus  the  science  of  political  eco- 
nomy— a  science  which  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury has  been  cultivated  by  various 
writers  of  great  ability — is  still  particu- 
larly (with  reference  to  certain  branches 
of  it)  in  a  controverted  and  unsettled 
state ;  and  hence  the  writers  on  political 
economy  who  have  arrived  at  true  con- 
clusions do  not  carry  the  authority 
which  is  due  to  them,  because  those  con- 
clusions are  still  disputed  by  other 
scientific  writers. 

The  example  of  political  economy 
is  not  perhaps  very  well  chosen,  for 
besides  the  want  of  consensus  amongst 
its  professors,  there  are  other  causes 
which  prevent  its  satisfactory  pro- 
gress as  a  science.  Its  theories  when 
they  come  to  be  put  in  practice  are 
rarely  found  to  work  well.  There 
are  disturbing  causes  of  which  no 
account  has,  or  perhaps  could  be, 
taken,  perpetually  springing  up. 
Men  are  not  to  be  dealt  with  or 
wrought  upon  as  machines — nay,  not 
even  as  thinking  machines.  As 
individuals  and  as  bodies  they  have 
their  prejudices,  feelings,  passions, 
and  caprices,  which  exercise  a  potent 
power  over  their  thoughts  and  ac- 
tions, and  which  neither  in  their 
magnitude  nor  intensity  can  be  mea- 
sured or  estimated  according  to  any 
scientific  standard.  In  fact,  too,  with- 
out pressing  particularly  upon  poli- 
tical economy  as  the  weakest,  it  may 
be  affirmed  of  all  the  moral  and 
political  sciences,  that  they  are  less 
capable  of  exactness  than  the  phy- 
sical, and  cannot  be  brought  to  the 
point  of  rendering  the  same  degree 
of  satisfaction  to  the  inquiring  mind. 
Mr.  Lewis,  taking  a  less  sweeping 
view,  observes  fairly  and  cogently 
enough : — 

For  this  difference  between  the  moral 
and  political  sciences  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  physical  sciences  on  the  other, 
there  are  many  reasons  which  do  not 
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belong  to  this  inquiry ;  but  there  is  one, 
which,  as  it  concerns  the  formation  of  a 
body  of  authority  on  the  subject,  may 
be  here  noticed.  The  physical  sciences 
(with  the  partial  exception  of  medicine) 
are  cultivated  exclusively  by  scientific 
persons,  who  pursue  the  subject  merely 
in  the  interests  of  truth  and  for  the  pur- 
poses of  discovery,  or  expound  it  sys- 
tematically for  purposes  of  education. 
They  either  seek  to  enlarge  science  by 
new  observations  and  inferences,  or  they 
digest  existing  knowledge  into  text-books 
for  learners.  Such,  for  example,  is  the 
case  with  mechanics,  optics,  geology, 
mineralogy,  chemistry,  anatomy,  natural 
history.  The  treatment  of  these  subjects 
is,  therefore,  always  scientific,  even  when 
the  exposition  is  rendered  popular,  in 
order  to  extend  the  circle  of  learners,  yet 
it  is  always  based  on  scientific  principles. 
Now  the  moral  and  political  sciences  are, 
it  is  true,  treated  in  a  scientific  manner 
by  speculative  writers.  The  principles 
of  these  sciences,  however,  are  involved 
in  the  practical  questions  to  which  the 
daily  business  of  life  gives  birth,  and 
which  are  discussed  in  newspapers  and 
^pamphlets,  at  public  meetings  and  in 
large  legislative  assemblies.  The  best 
ascertained  principles  are,  therefore,  con- 
stantly liable  to  be  disputed,  misinter- 
preted, or  misapplied  by  persons  imper- 
fectly acquainted  with  the-  subject,  who 
take  it  up  hastily  and  with  a  special 
object,  and  who  are  acted  on  by  gusts  of 
popular  passion  or  by  the  interests  of 
particular  individuals  or  classes.  In  this 
manner,  opinions  on  moral  or  political 
subjects  are  multiplied,  the  authority  of 
sound  and  scientific  principles  is  weak- 
ened, the  judgment  of  the  public  is  dis- 
tracted and  perplexed,  the  difficulty  of  a 
selection  of  safe  guides  is  increased,  and 
an  anarchical  state  of  public  opinion  is 
created. 

Nothing  can  possibly  be  more  true 
than  that  which  follows  touching  the 
popular  use,  or  rather  abuse,  of  tech- 
nical terms.  It  is  as  bad  as  well  may 
be  with  respect  to  the  pure  and  the 
mixed  sciences,  but  in  the  moral  and 
political  sciences  it  is  positively 
fraught  with  a  cross  of  'confusion 
worse  confounded.'  It  is  not  alone  ne- 
cessary that  for  every  branch  of  every 
science  as  treated  of,  there  should  be 
set  forth  a  vocabulary  of  technical 
terms  with  their  precise  meaning; 
but  it  would  be  desirable  that  every 
author  should  preliminarily  in  his 
treatise  declare  what  was  the  exact 
meaning  and  value  he  himself  pro- 
posed to  attach  to  the  technical  words 
he  intended  to  use  frequently  and 
familiarly,  and  to  make,  as  it  were, 
a 
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the  corner-stones  in  the  building  of 
his  argumentation.  A  good  example 
in  this  respect  might  be  taken  from 
the  Introduction  of  old,  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Petty  (the  original  purchaser 
or  perquuitor  of  brains  as  well  as 
money  for  the  Lansdowne  people),  to 
one  of  his  little  golden  treatises  now, 
as  it  chances,  resting  on  our  table ; 
or  from  the  posthumous  publication 
On  the  Origin  and  Prospects  of  Man, 
by  the  illustrious  author  of  Ana- 
etastus.  Petty  says,  and  we  hereby 
quote  him  as  an  exemplar  to  all  men 
who  write  with  the  honest  intention 
of  communicating  something  worth 
picking  up  and  desire  to  be  under- 
stood,— the  ancient  physician  saith, — 
I  might  now  fall  downright  upon  the 
application  of  those  proportions  to  each 
of  the  respective  matters  above  men- 
tioned. But  because  custome  hath  made 
it  almost  necessary  to  make  a  Preface  to 
every  discourse,  my  preface  to  this  one 
lecture  shall  be  such  as  may  serve  me  for 
many  more;  that  is,  an  explication  of 
what  I  myself,  at  least,  understand  by 
Matter,  Body,  Figure,  &c.  &c,  which  I 
shall  do  without  imposing  or  scarce  re- 
commending the  same  to  any  other.  For 
I  would  be  very  glad  when  any  man 
speaks  to  me  in  matters  of  importance, 
by  words  which  he  uteth  often,  that  he 
would  first  give  me  a  Dictionary  of  such 
words  to  contain  what  he  himself  meanetk 
by  each  of  them.  Wherefore  I  shall,  as 
a  Preface,  prefix  this  Dictionary. 

Then  followeth  the  Dictionary, 
which,  however,  contains  not  more 
than  some  dozen  words.  Dr.  Whe- 
well  well  illustrates  the  inconvenience 
of  a  popular  treatment  of  the  moral 
sciences,  and  the  confusion  which 
arises  from  applying  a  loose  popular 
meaning  to  terms  which,  in  speaking 
scientifically,  have  and  should  have 
a  precise  import : — 

Since  (he  says)  they  have  a  meaning  in 
common  language,  a  careless  reader  is 
prone  to  disregard  the  technical  limita- 
tion of  this  meaning,  and  to  attempt  to 
collect  their  import  in  scientific  books,  in 
the  same  vague  and  conjectural  manner 
in  which  he  collects  the  purpose  of  words 
in  common  cases.  Hence  the  language 
of  science,  when  thus  resembling  common 
language,  is  liable  to  be  employed  with 
an  absence  of  that  scientific  precision 
which  alone  gives  it  value.  Popular 
writers  and  talkers,  when  they  speak  of 
force,  momentum,  action,  and  reaction, 
and  the  like,  often  afford  examples  of  the 
inaccuracy  thus  arising  from  the  scientific 
appropriation  of  common  terms. 


In  like  manner,  the  scientific  discus 
sions  of  questions  in  the  political  and 
ethical  sciences  often  lose  their  precise* 
and  value,  when  all  the  principal  term* 
come  to  be  expounded  according  to  then- 
loose  and  fluctuating  applications  m  po- 
pular language.  The  practical  result  is, 
that  the  writer  on  the  moral  sciences  is 
nearly  debarred  from  the  use  of  technical 
terms,  or  that  his  use  of  them  is  unac- 
companied with  the  advantage  which  re- 
sults from  them  in  the  physical  sciences. 
When  he  has  affixed  a  precise  and  re- 
stricted meaning  upon  a  term,  and  has 
framed  a  definition,  not  taken  from  his 
own  arbitrary  notions  of  clearness,  hut 
founded  on  an  investigation  of  the  pro- 
perties of  the  class  which  it  represents, 
his  labour  is  vain  as  soon  as  the  term 
comes  to  be  employed  in  popular  lan- 
guage ;  its  precision  and  restriction  is  lost 
as  soon  as  it  slips  from  his  hands,  and 
passes  into  the  mouths  of  the  multitude ; 
and  the  propositions  into  which  he  ha» 
introduced  it  with  a  technical  sense  be- 
come, as  they  are  now  interpreted,  either 
pointless  and  unmeaning,  or  paradoxical 
and  false. 

We  have  dwelt  something  upon 
this  point  about  the  abuse  and  mis- 
understanding of  technical  terms,  for 
we  look  upon  it  as  a  matter  of  para- 
mount importance,  being  as  it  is  a 
most  fruitful  source  of  error  even 
amongst  industrious,  well-disposed, 
and  earnest  men  in  the  affairs  oi" 
business,  private  and  public,  and  as 
desperate  entanglement  and  hinder- 
ance,  and  subtle  lurer  away  from  the 
right  path,  to  all  students. 

One  need  not  employ  much  time 
explaining  why  a  concurrence  of  the 
opinions  of  a  number  of  competent 
persons  upon  any  point  not  capable 
of  demonstration  or  palpable  proof 
constitutes  a  high  authority,  nor  k  it 
desirable  to  dwell  upon  the  signs  and 
marks  of  quackery  in  arts  and 
sciences.  Both  are  clear  enough  to> 
anybody  who  has  a  nose  and  the 
sense  to  follow  its  suggestions.  Mr. 
Lewis  labours  hard  in  this  part  of 
his  book  to  point  out  the  indication* 
of  trustworthy  authority.  He  must 
have  been  aware  when  he  wrote,  even 
as  we  are  now  the  whilst  we  write, 
that  all  rules  upon  the  subject  are 
idle,  and  that  the  power  to  read 
men's  minds  is  a  right  royal  power, 
a  function  —  the  highest  function  of 
the  microcosmatic  machine  called  man 
—  half  clod,  half  soul,  half  dust,  half 
deity — and  that  it  is  a  subtlest  faculty 
which  can  neither  be  taught, 
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lated,  indoctrinated,  or  conferred. 
Bight,  however,  is  our  author  in  the 
assertion  that  with  respect  to  guides 
in  opinion,  as  indeed  in  most  other 
things,  our  choice  is  free : — 

In  the  choice  of  guide*  of  opinion,  a 
double  option  is  exercised.  First,  a  per- 
son decides  whether  he  will  judge  for 
himself,  or  rely  on  the  opinion  of  others; 
and,  secondly,  having  decided  in  favour 
of  the  latter  alternative,  be  has  an  option 
aa  to  the  guide  whom  he  will  select. 
Even  when  he  has  made  this  selection, 
he  may,  if  he  thinks  fit,  reject  the  opi- 
nion of  the  person  whom  he  has  selected. 
Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  exclu- 
sively a  man's  own  act  than  the  choice  of 
his  guides  and  the  adoption  of  their  opi- 
nion. But,  partly  because  the  mind, 
when  the  choice  has  once  been  made,  is 
passive  in  following  an  opinion,  and 
partly  because  the  word  authority  some- 
times signifies  compulsory  power,  it 
seems  to  be  believed  that  a  deference  to 
authority,  in  matters  of  opinion,  implies 
some  coercive  influence  on  the  under- 
standing. If,  however,  such  a  belief  is 
ever  entertained,  it  is  erroneous.  The 
submission  of  the  understanding  to  the 
opinion  of  another  is  purely  voluntary,  at 
more  than  one  stage.  The  choice  of  a 
guide  is  as  much  a  matter  of  free  deter- 
mination, as  the  adoption  of  an  opinion 
on  argumentative  grounds.  If  I  believe 
a  truth  in  astronomy  or  optics  because 
men  of  science  believe  it — if  I  adopt  the 
advice  of  a  physician  or  lawyer  in  a 
question  of  practice,  my  decision  is  as 
free  and  unconstrained  as  if  I  judged  for 
myself  without  assistance,  although  I 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  by  a  different 
road. 

Afterwards  he  adds,  very  judi- 
ciously,— 

Hence,  too,  we  may  see  that  the  op- 
position which  is  sometimes  made  be- 
tween Authority  and  Reason  rests  on  a 
confusion  of  thought.  Authority  is  un- 
doubtedly opposed  to  reasoning,  if  by 
reasoning  we  understand  a  process  of 
appropriate  inquiry  conducted  by  the 
person  himself.  But  between  Authority 
and  Reason  there  is  no  opposition,  nor 
does  the  one  exclude  the  other. 


As  to  authority  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion we  think  the  less  said  about  it 
the  better,  and  so  we  shall  put  our- 
selves on  the  proper  side  of  the  point 
of  separation  by  saying  nothing.  As 
to  politics  we  are  mute,  suggesting 
merely  that  Mr.  Lewis's  chapters  on 
the  subject  are  worth  the  attention 
of  the  student,  who  may  like  in  the 
abstract  to  encourage  the  pulsation 
of  a  dream  on  such  matters.  For 
ourselves — that  is  to  say,  for  myself, 
the  individual  scribbler  of  this  paper 
— we  believe  politics,  rightly  under- 
stood, means  party,  and  that  the 
yeast  and  leaven  of  that  party  is 
Le  talent  de  chasser  les  autres 
Et  r esprit  de  les  remplacer. 
For  the  rest,  if  you  be  even  as  this 
writer,  a  mere  bystander  in  the  po- 
litical world,  *  Crede  Byron.'  There 
is  more  sound  sense  in  what  shall 
now  follow  than  in  the  flash  of  ten 
thousand  orations,  or  in  the  savour  of 
a  holocaust  of  homilies : — 

As  to  me,  by  the  blessings  of  indif- 
ference, I  have  simplified  my  politics  into 
a  detestation  of  all  existing  governments ; 
and  as  it  is  the  shortest  and  most  agree- 
able and  summary  feeling  imaginable, 
the  first  moment  of  a  universal  republic 
would  convert  me  into  an  advocate  for 
single  and  uncontradicted  despotism.  The 
fact  is,  Richjbs  are  power,  and  Poverty 
is  Slavxrt  all  over  the  earth,  and  one 
sort  of  establishment  is  no  better  nor 
worse  for  A  PEOPLE  than  another. 
I  shall  adhere  to  my  party,  because  it 
would  not  be  honourable  to  act  otherwise ; 
but  as  to  opinions,  I  don't  think  politics 
are  worth  an  opinion.  Conduct  is  an- 
other thing :  if  you  begin  with  a  party, 
go  on  with  them. 

Ditto,  ditto,  say  we  to  my  lord, 
shrewdest  of  men  when  not  playing 
Punch;  but  how  much  happier  to 
be  bound  to  no  party,  and  to  bide 
one's  time. 

Mr.  Lewis's  book  has  quite  run  us 
out  at  the  burst ;  we  must  take  up 
Mr.  Best's  book  on  the  Principles  of 
Evidence  at  some  future  time. 
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IRELAND. 


THERE  are  two  islands  lying  to 
the  north-west  of  Europe,  of 
which  the  soils  and  climates  differ 
widely,  but  whose  inhabitants  have 
in  character  and  position  even  less 
in  common.  The  first  is  called 
Great  Britain ;  and  though  its  soil 
be  various  and  often  sterile,  and  the 
prevalence  of  inhospitable  winds  fre- 
quently blight  the  best  hopes  of  its 
rural  population ;  and  though  its  in- 
habitants are  subject  to  periodical 
misfortunes,  the  result  often  of  class- 
legislation  and  the  necessity  on  the 
part  of  its  governors  to  play  fast  and 
loose  with  noisy  factions, — it  stands 
before  the  world  the  shrine  of  Liberty 
and  Order,  the  temple  of  Public 
Honesty,  and  the  emporium  and  pre- 
siding goddess  of  the  commerce  of 
half  the  globe.  Within  four  hours* 
sail  of  the  nearest,  and  twenty-five 
or  thirty  of  the  farthest  port  of  this 
thriving  country,  lies  the  other  to 
which  we  refer — Ireland. 

Her  soil  is  much  richer:  her 
people,  in  point  of  stature  and  phy- 
sical strength,  rival,  perhaps  surpass, 
those  of  the  neighbouring  island. 
But  she  is  neither  the  shrine  of 
Liberty  nor  the  emporium  of  Com- 
merce. Still  less  can  she  be  regarded 
as  the  temple  of  Honesty.  Visited 
by  the  showers  and  dews  which, 
gathering  above  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
come  floating  on  the  wings  of  the 
west  wind,  she  was  meant  by  nature 
to  be  the  garden  of  the  seas.  She  is 
a  house  of  mourning,  and  the  temple 
of  Crime  and  of  Want.  Great  part  of 
her  rich  soil  lies  uncultivated;  her 
fields  are  small  and  ill-sown;  her 
gentlemen  are  embarrassed ;  her  cot- 
tages are  huts;  the  religion  of  her 
people  is  a  monstrous  sham;  her 
peasantry  are  either  mendicants  or 
freebooters;  and  she  is  held  under 
the  government  of  England  by  the 
power  of  the  sword.  She  is  to  the 
sister  kingdom  what  the  gaol  and 
poorhouse  are  to  a  thriving  province. 

The  history  of  England,  if  we 
trace  it  from  the  dark  ages  to  the 
present  hour,  may  be  compared  to 
the  chequered  life  of  a  Christian 
born  in  sin,  but  brought  within  the 
shelter  of  the  Catholic  Church,  who 
has  been  often  wayward  and  re- 
bellious, but  in  energy  of  will  and 


self-developement,  not  less  than  in 
knowledge  of  God,  has  made  pro- 
gress. The  danger  and  temptation 
threatening  the  present  generation 
is  similar  to  that  which  assails  such 
a  Christian.  It  is  fo  be  feared  that 
the  talents,  energy,  self-knowledge, 
and  self-developement,  which  have 
been  reared  and  fostered  under  the 
hand  of  God,  will  be  directed  hence- 
forth  permanently — as  too  often,  till 
misfortune  or  the  voice  of  invitation 
called  back  the  wandering  will,  they 
have  been  given  in  times  past— 
away  from  the  standard  of  obedience. 
A  sad  end  to  so  much  honour.  The 
energy,  the  talents,  and  the  self- 
command,  will  in  such  an  event  pass 
away ;  '  God  shall  send  them  a 
strong  delusion  that  they  shall  be- 
lieve a  lie.'  Each  class  bent  on  the 
attainment  of  its  own  ends,  and  all 
indifferent  to  a  sense  of  Christian 
duty,  the  nation  will  reel  to  and  fro 
like  a  drunken  man,  and  be  a  picture 
of  astonishment  and  pity  where  she 
was  once  the  mirror  of  virtue. 

The  history  of  Ireland  is  analogous 
to  the  life  of  a  Christian  born  in  sin 
and  brought  only  nominally  within 
the  shelter  of  the  Church ;  who  has 
been  since  infancy  the  sport  of  ig- 
norance and  the  prey  of  passion; 
who  remains  unloved  by  his  fellow- 
men,  and  is  proportionately  unhappy; 
but  in  whose  downcast  countenance 
and  frequent  longing  for  a  nobler 
life  may  be  recognised  the  germ  of 
virtue.  Such  a  man,  in  order  that 
he  may  repent,  requires  two  things 
besides  the  sorrow  which  brings  re- 
morse :  *  the  knowledge  of  a  distinct 
line  of  duty,*  and  *  hope,*  that  he 
may  be  enabled  to  follow  it.  The 
sorrow  which  brings  remorse  has 
fallen  upon  Ireland,  but  the  know- 
ledge of  her  duty,  and  hope  to  cheer 
her  in  its  performance,  are  yet  to  be 
supplied  to  her. 

What  Ireland  might  have  become 
had  she  retained  her  independence  of 
England  it  is  not  easy  now — and  it 
would  be  quite  useless — to  conjec- 
ture. One  assertion,  however,  seems 
to  be  a  safe  one.  She  has  never 
been,  she  never  could  have  been,  and 
she  never  will  be,  a  greater  object  of 
pity  than  she  is  at  present,  and  has 
been  these  four  years  past    More- 
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over,  being  still  in  subjection  to  the 
British  crown,  it  is  the  dnty  of  her 
rulers,  if  possible,  to  interfere  and  to 
change  this  state  of  things.  And, 
still  further,  God  having  been  so 
bountiful  to  her,  not  only  in  respect 
to  soil  and  climate,  but  in  the  gift  of 
the  finest  natural  harbours  and  navi- 
gable rivers  upon  the  face  of  the 
globe,  it  seems  impious  to  assert  that 
she  is  placed  beyond  the  compass  of 
hope. 

We  have  hazarded  these  remarks 
by  way  of  preface,  in  order  that, 
starting  from  the  admitted  fact  that 
England  is,  in  a  moral  point  of  view, 
deeply  in  Ireland's  debt,  we  may  be 
able  at  once  to  account  for  her  past 
neglect  in  failing  to  discharge  the 
obligation,  and  suggest  such  measures 
as,  in  our  own  estimation  at  least, 
seem  to  hold  out  the  prospect  for 
both  countries  of  better  results  for 
the  future. 

If  we  look  for  a  true  representation 
of  the  state  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
social  and  economic,  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  we  shall  scarcely  find  our 
expectations  realized.  Sir  Robert 
Feel  and  his  followers  represent  a 
policy  which  has  no  name,  no  mean- 
ing, no  direct  object,  and,  apparently, 
no  end.  Lord  John  Russell  and  the 
gentlemen  on  the  ministerial  benches 
Seep  us,  in  regard  to  their  purposes, 
almost  as  much  in  the  dark.  Their 
object  is,  probably,  place :  and  pro- 
Tided  the  other  parties  in  the  house 
shall  leave  them  unmolested,  they 
vf  ill  be  content  to  talk  progress  and 
to  stand  still.  Mr.  Cobden,  again, 
though  within  three  years  the  oracle 
of  the  many,  stands  at  present  almost 
alone :  he  is  assuredly  not  the  leader 
even  of  the  Radical  faction.  The 
Irish  members  have  no  Irish  policy; 
and  the  Protectionists,  though  bent 
on  the  destruction  of  free  trade, 
are  undetermined  as  to  the  method 
of  attacking  it  in  its  stronghold. 
In  fact,  the  Mouse  of  Commons  pre- 
sents to  view  a  number  of  factions, 
but  no  policy.  We  used  to  see  there 
two  parties, — Tory  and  Whig;  we 
now  behold  a  heterogeneous  num- 
ber of  English,  Irish,  and  Scottish 
gentlemen,  possessing  a  very  large 
amount  of  aggregate  intelligence,  but 
doing  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
people— especially  for  the  Irish  — 
almost  nothing.  A  far  better  me- 
dium through  which  to   look   for 


what  we  require  is  offered  by  the 
newspapers.  There  we  see  fairly 
reflected  the  state  of  the  nation; 
and  are  taught  that  two  interests, 
each  of  which  depends  upon  the 
prosperity  of  the  other,  are  at 
deadly  feud.  The  agriculturists  de- 
sire to  sell  at  a  largely  remunera- 
ting price;  the  manufacturers  wish 
to  buy  at  the  lowest  possible  amount 
of  outlay.  Both  bring  their  wishes 
to  act  upon  their  views  respecting 
Ireland.  The  one  asks,  in  apparent 
astonishment  and  with  undisguised 
warmth,  'Are  you  mad  enough  to 
think  of  raising  the  price  of  an 
Irishman's  foodr  the  other  ex- 
claims, in  horror,  '  Would  you  de- 
preciate the  value  of  his  labour?* 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  neither 
party  seems  to  entertain  a  notion 
that  both  calamities  may  be  avoided ; 
that  it  is  possible  to  give  to  an  Irish- 
man cheap  and  abundant  food,  while 
at  the  same  time  you  afford  every 
encouragement  for  the  developement 
of  his  industry.  The  state  of  parties 
and  of  the  nation  may,  therefore,  be 
summed  up  as  follows. 

At  present  the  manufacturing  in- 
terest having  come  off  the  victor, 
and  the  importations  of  foreign  corn 
during  the  year  having  been  so  vast 
as  to  confound  all  previous  specu- 
lations, we  hear  a  cry — and  a  pretty 
loud  one — of  agricultural  distress. 
Well  -  meaning  men,  accordingly, 
stand  aghast :  mischievous  men  wait 
anxiously  the  progress  of  the  session. 
Mr.  Disraeli  sounds  the  trumpet  in 
Buckinghamshire  of  .unjust  burdens 
on  the  land ;  the  Marquis  of  Granby 
holds  out  hopes  of  protection ;  Mr. 
Cobden  threatens  revolution;  and 
Sir  Robert  Feel,  weighing  the  chances 
of  a  change  of  tenantry,  takes  steps, 
with  an  elaborate  air  of  generosity, 
to  put  his  farms  in  order.  Mean- 
while the  funds  seem  to  be  approach* 
ing  par;  the  cotton-market  lan- 
guishes (so  much  so  that  mill-owners, 
many  of  them,  work  short  time,  and 
are  reduced  to  fabricating  fine  in 
place  of  coarse  wares) ;  a  smaller 

auantity  of  the  raw  material  in  hand, 
tiough  smaller  in  amount  than  has 
been  known  for  several  years,  is  ex- 
pected  to  supply  the  weavers  for  a 
longer  space  of  time.  The  Time*, 
with  all  this,  cries  *  Prosperity,'  and 
points,  as  its  consequence,  to  another 
speculative  mania.    The  balance  of 
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trade  has  turned  steadily  against  us, 
gold  being  much  dearer  on  tne  Conti- 
nent than  in  the  London  money- 
market  ;  there  is  a  rumour  of  the 
enlargement  of  the  franchise  and  of 
the  reduction  of  the  army;  but  for 
Ireland,  not  one  word  of  consolation, 
except  from  parties  peculiarly  in- 
terested— a  proposition  for  a  return 
to  protection.  That  remedy,  it  is 
said,  and  not  without  justice,  has 
been  weighed  in  the  balance  and 
found  wanting. 

In  the  midst  of  this  excitement  a 
gentleman  of  considerable  ability,  and 
still  greater  notoriety,  has  spoken  in 
public  to  the  Irish  portion  of  his 
constituents  upon  the  state  and  pros- 
pects of  their  country.  The  member 
for  Manchester  visited  Ireland,  and 
on  his  return  home  made  a  speech. 
The  Times  newspaper  protested  that 
there  was  neither  anything  very 
new  in  the  information  which  he  had 
collected,  nor  anything  very  original 
or  distinctive  in  the  schemes  which 
he  proposed.  Mr.  Bright,  therefore, 
took  an  early  opportunity  of  making 
another  speech.  As  a  good  intro- 
duction to  the  developement  of  our 
own  policy,  let  us  examine  into  this 
gentleman's  latest  assertions,  and 
weigh  impartially  the  worth  of  his 
opinions. 

After  reminding  his  audience  that 
the  Irishmen  in  Manchester  amounted 
to  60,000  or  80,000,  and  noticing  the 
criticisms  to  which  his  former  speech 
had  been  subjected,  Mr.  Bright  pro- 
ceeded to  unfold  'those  principles 
which  he  believed  to  be  essential  to 
the  restoration  of  the  condition  of 
Ireland.' 

I  said,  if  I  recollect  right,  that  for 
thirty  years  past  the  Imperial  Legislature 
had  had  laid  before  it,  time  after  time,  a 
statement  of  the  actual  condition  of  the 
Irish  people;  and  I  brought  it  as  a 
serious  charge  against  the  Constitution 
of  this  country — against  the  aristocratic 
form  of  our  Government — that  all  these 
statements  had  passed  unregarded,  and 
that  the  condition  of  Ireland  had  scarcely, 
until  recently,  excited  any  real  solicitude 
on  the  part  of  either  the  Ministry  or 
Parliament.  An  influential  organ  of  the 
Whig  party  in  the  Scottish  metropolis 
brought  another  charge  against  me,  which 
was,  that  I  was  fostering  that  want  of 
self-reliance  which  has  been  charged 
against  the  Irish  people,  when  I  blamed 
the  laws  and  institutions  under  which 
they  lived;  that  I  taught  them,  in  met, 


to  look  to  Parliament,  and  to  changes  of 
law,  for  improvements  in  their  condition 
which  they  might  effect  for  themselves. 
Now,  my  object  was  this — to  take  away 
from  all  those  who  have  done  evil  to 
Ireland  that  subterfuge  under  which  they 
have  constantly  sheltered  them  wives, 
that  there  is  something  in  the  race  and 
religion  of  Irishmen  which  makes  it  im- 
possible for  that  country  to  prosper. 
(Cheers.) 

We  have  here  two  very  important 
assertions :  1st.  That  the  neglect  of 
a  truly  Irish  policy  is  attributable  to 
the  aristocratic  form  of  our  govern- 
ment ;  2d.  That  there  is  nothing  in 
their  race  or  religion  which  makes  it 
impossible  for  Irishmen  to  prosper. 
We  beg  of  our  readers  to  bear  in 
mind  these  two  confessions;  and 
without  making  further  comment  on 
the  first  than  to  say  that  to  the  de- 
mocratic nature  of  a  reformed  Par- 
liament, not  to  the  aristocratic  form 
of  our  Government,  is  attributable 
the  neglect  of  which  Mr.  Bright  com- 
plains ;  and  without  dissenting  from 
the  second,  further  than  to  observe 
that  religion  and  race  have  something 
to  answer  for  in  respect  to  Ireland* 
sorrows,  we  will  hold  Mr.  Bright 
to  his  two  conclusions :  the  one  that 
Parliament  can  frame  laws  for  the 
benefit  of  Ireland;  the  other  that  if 
such  laws  be  framed,  and  good  op- 
portunities be  given  to  Irishmen  to 
advance  their  fortunes,  such  oppor- 
tunities will  be  taken  advantage  ot, 
and  such  laws  meet  with  obedience. 
Referring  to  the  remarks  of  a  Scotch 
newspaper,  Air.  Bright  proceeds : — 

But  I  should  like  to  know  upon  what 
the  Irish  people  are  to  rely.  I  am  as 
much  for  self-reliance  as  the  editor  of 
that  paper ;  but  I  have  stated  before,  and 
state  again,  that  the  Irish  people  are  not 
the  possessors  of  Ireland ;  that  the  coun- 
try is  not  theirs — that  the  land  is  not 
theirs ;  that  it  has  been  purposely,  and 
systematically,  and  by  law,  prevented 
from  becoming  theirs ;  that  Irishmen  are 
wanderers  and  beggars  in  their  own  land  ; 
that  the  raw  material  of  a  nation's  in- 
dustry, the  soil,  is  in  chains,  and  in 
chains  of  law,  and  therefore  to  rely  upon 
that  as  a  source  of  industry  is  impossi- 
ble. And,  farther,  I  have  shown  that  if 
by  any  means  there  is  any  industry,  and 
any  productiveness,  there  is  no  se- 
curity for  the  reward  of  industry,  and 
therefore  no  stimulus  for  the  exertions  of 
the  people.  (Loud  cheers.)  To  tell  tsse 
literal  fact  with  regard  to  Iceland,  the 
soil  of  that  country  has  been,  for  two  or 
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three  centuries  put,  in  the  possession  of 
the  enemy.  The  present  possessors  of 
land  sre  die  successors  of  those  who  were 
the  possessors  of  it  through  conquest  end 
through  confiscation  (load  cheers)  ;  and 
the  laws  of  this  country — of  the  Impe- 
rial Legislature,  and  of  your  Legislature, 
when  it  was  under  the  power  or  the  cor- 
ruption of  ours — the  laws  which  have 
prevailed  in  Ireland  from  that  time  to 
this  have  made  it  impossible  for  the  Irish 
people  to  become  possessors  of  the  soil 
of  their  own  country.  In  fact,  it  is  in 
the  possession  of  those  who  have  neces- 
sarily been  regarded — if  I  may  quote  the 
▼cry  notorious  expression  of  a  very  noto- 
rious individual — as  l  aliens  in  blood,  in 
language,  and  in  religion.'  (Cheers.) Now, 
we  will  not  go  back  to  these  bygone 
days  two  or  three  hundred  years  ago,  and 
pretend  that  the  acts  of  those  days  can 
be  reversed,  but  I  do  assert  that  it  would 
have  been  possible  for  the  Legislature  to 
have  taken  such  precautions  with  regard 
to  property  in  Ireland  that  there  would 
have  been  a  complete  amalgamation  of 
the  two  nations  long  before  this ;  and  if 
yon  could  not  have  given  to  Irishmen  a 
common  faith,  which  is  by  no  means 
necessary,  you  might  long  ago  have  given 
them  a  common  interest  in  the  redemp- 
tion of  their  common  country.  (Loud 
cheers j. 

fiere  again  we  have  some  very  im- 
portant assumptions:  1st.  The  soil 
its*  been  in  possession  of  the  enemy 
(it  is  a  man  of  peace,  a  patriot  desi- 
rous of  amalgamating  the  two  na- 
tions, who  uses  this  expression !)  and 
is  in  chains  of  law.  2d.  There  is 
no  security  for  the  reward  of  in- 
dustry, ana  therefore  no  stimulus  for 
the  exertions  of  the  people.  3d. 
It  is  no  use  going  back  two  or  three 
hundred  years  and  pretending  that 
the  acts  of  those  days  can  be  re- 
versed ;  but,  says  Mr.  Bright,  *  I  do 
assert  that  it  would  have  been  possi- 
ble for  the  Legislature  to  have  taken 
«uch  precautions  wkh  regard  to  pro- 
perty in  Ireland  that  there  would 
nave  been  a  complete  amalgamation  of 
the  two  natiorj8  long  before  this;  and  if 
yon  could  not  have  given  to  Irishmen 
a  common  faith,*  &c.  Good :  though 
it  would  appear  from  his  regret  as 
regards  amalgamation  that  Mr. 
Bright  has  a  lingering  notion  that 
Irian  horrors  are  attributable  partly 
to  Irish  race.  However,  let  that 
pass:  Mr. Bright  is  quite  right,  both 
with  respect  to  property  and  as  re- 
gards the  discouragement  of  industry. 
At  the  same  time  he  might  have  re- 


membered that  the  Legislature  has 
corrected  the  first  evil,  though  it 
leaves  the  last  untouched.  Indeed 
with  respect  to  property,  Parliament 
has  gone  too  far ;  for  it  gives  power 
to  a  creditor  to  force  on  the  sale  of 
all  the  estate,  although  he  should 
hold  a  mortgage  only  over  a  small 
portion  of  it.  However,  let  this  pass 
also.  We  hold  Mr.  Bright  to  his 
two  confessions  that  there  is  every 
discouragement  to  Irish  industry,  and 
that  it  is  highly  desirable  to  amalga- 
mate the  two  nations. 

The  following  facts,  taken  from 
the  Report  of  the  Land  Commission, 
are  as  important  for  this  paper  as 
for  Mr.  Bright's  speech : — 

Now,  the  facts  or  figures  I  give  I  take 
principally  from  the  Report  of  the  Land 
Commission  presided  over  by  Lord 
Devon,  as  the  most  recent  authority, 
and  probably  that  most  to  be  relied 
upon.  They  state  that  Mr.  Griffith,  the 
great  public  valuator,  and  the  best  autho- 
rity on  Ireland  at  this  moment,  says, 
that  3,755,000  acres  of  land  are  totally 
neglected  which  are  capable  of  a  high 
degree  of  improvement ;  and  they  state 
that  these  acres,  nearly  4,000,000,  only 
yield  upon  an  average  a  gross  produce  of 
4s.  per  acre,  while  they  are  capable  of 
being  made  to  yield  profitable  produce  to 
the  amount  of  67.  per  acre ;  which  would 
be  an  increase  on  the  whole  of  from 
751,000/.  to  22,500,000/.  per  annum. 
And  the  Report  states  that  this  result 
can  be  obtained  not  only  without  any 
permanent  loss,  but  with  a  very  large 
permanent  gain.  Now,  the  whole  acre- 
age of  Ireland  is  little  over  20,000,000 ; 
and  here  you  have  one-fifth  of  the  island 
lying  waste  that  could  be  profitably  im- 
proved. I  leave  out  of  view  a  very  large 
amount  of  waste  land,  which,  it  is  de- 
cided, would  not  pay  for  draining,  sub- 
soiling,  and  so  forth ;  but  then  beyond 
this,  the  Report  states  that  out  of 
13,500,000  acres  of  land  in  Ireland  now 
cultivated,  10,000,000  are  so  badly  cul- 
tivated, and  in  so  bad  a  condition,  that 
it  would  pay  to  expend  8/.  per  acre  in 
draining  and  subsoUmg.  Now,  8/.  per 
acre  on  10,000,000  acres  comes  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  80,000,0001.  sterling 
—a  sum  so  large  we  can  scarcely  form  an 
accurate  idea  of  it.  Now,  within  the 
last  thirty  years  it  is  said  that  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  have  sent  abroad,  in 
loans  to  foreign  Governments,  something 
like  150,000,000/.  sterling,  a  great  por- 
tion of  which  has  been  sent  abroad  for 
very  unworthy  purposes,  and  a  great 
portion  of  which  will  never  come  back 
again.  How  much  of  mat  150,000,000/. 
might,  and  in  all  probability  would  have 
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been  expended  on  Ireland,  on  the  soil,  in 
its  cultivation,  in  the  employing  of  peo- 
ple in  producing  food  ;  in  fact,  in  grow- 
ing peace  and  concord,  and  happiness  in 
that  country,  if  the  soil  of  Ireland  had 
been  free  for  the  free  employment  of  the 
capital  which  the  United  Kingdom  could 
have  turned  to  it  ?  (Cheers.) 

The  following  remarks  with  re- 
spect to  the  feelings  of  an  Irish  emi- 
grant towards  England  cannot,  we 
think,  be  too  carefully  weighed  :— 

The  suspicions  that  exist  between  the 
tenants  and  proprietors  are  such  as  make 
it  impossible  that  there  should  be  har- 
mony and  progress  in  that  country. 
(Hear,  hear.)  The  cultivators  are  poor, 
they  are  unskilful.  Under  the  pressure 
of  recent  circumstances  they  are  leaving 
the  country  by  every  vessel,  and  carrying 
•with  them  whatever  skill  they  have,  and 
whatever  small  property  they  have  saved 
from  the  wreck  of  their  fortunes.  In 
fact,  the  export  of  Ireland  consists  now 
of  Irishmen.  (Hear,  hear.)  And  they  do 
not  go  abroad  to  found  flourishing  colo- 
nies, to  live  in  amity  with  the  present 
country  ;  but  whenever  they  set  their 
feet  on  a  foreign  soil,  there  stands  a  man 
in  whose  breast  rankles  a  feeling  of  hos- 
tility to  this  country.  (Hear,  hear,  and 
cheers.)  That  which  is  true  now  has 
been  true  for  seventy  or  eighty  years  at 
least,  for  it  is  upon  record  that  Lord 
North  himself  expressed  his  sense  of  the 
injury  which  Irishmen  in  America  had 
done  to  England ;  for  their  courage  and 
their  hostility  against  this  country,  uni- 
ted, in  the  War  of  Independence,  was  the 
main  cause  of  the  first  and  signal  suc- 
cesses which  the  American  forces  achieved. 
(Cheers.) 

Mr.  Bright  next  proceeded  to  re- 
mind his  audience  of  the  amount  of 
money  borrowed  by  Irish  proprie- 
tors ;  from  which  fact  he  drew  the 
following  logical  conclusion:  That 
capital  haying  been  already  wasted 
by  the  owners  of  the  Irish  #01/,  and 
America  having  grown  great  under 
the  auspices  of  free  institutions, — 
therefore  what  Ireland  requires  is 
not  capital  but  free  institutions. 

With  respect  to  which  we  have 
to  remark,  that  Ireland  is  at  this 
moment  in  possession  of  such  insti- 
tutions, though  doubtless  from  her 
want  of  capital,  and  consequent 
poverty,  it  is  the  Queen's  army 
alone  which  protects  property. 

Upon  Emigration,  the  Poor-law, 
and  Protection  to  Agriculture,  Mr. 
Bright  shall  speak  for  himself  :— 

If  the  land  of  Ireland  were  free,  if  it 


were  capable  of  subdivision,  if  the  peo- 
ple who  have  capital  there  could  pur- 
chase land  freely  as  they  can  purchase 
potatoes  or  corn,  or  household  furniture 
or  cattle — my  honest  conviction  is  that 
at  this  moment  there  is  not  population 
enough  in  the  agricultural  districts  of 
Ireland  fairly  to  cultivate  the  soil  of  that 
country.  (Hear,  hear,  and  cheers-) 
There  were  paupers  in  Ireland  before  the 
Poor-law,  and  they  were  kept  out  of  the 
charity  of  the  farming  and  peasant  classes. 
Under  the  present  law  they  come,  of 
course,  a  heavy  burden  often  upon  the 
farmer,  but  they  come  also  as  a  burden 
upon  the  landlord,  which  they  did  not 
before ;  and  the  effect  of  that  Poor-law, 
grievously  as  it  is  felt  in  some  districts, 
will  be,  through  a  very  rough  but  neces- 
sary process,  to  bring  the  landlords  of 
Ireland  and  the  Government  of  this 
country  to  look  closely  to  the  condition 
of  Ireland,  and  honestly  to  get  themselves 
to  a  remedy.  With  respect  to  the  enor- 
mous pressure  of  the  poor-rates,  it  is  not 
the  fault  of  the  House  of  Commons  that 
this  heavy  pressure  was  not,  in  some  de- 
gree, relieved,  because  the  House  of 
Commons  did  pass  an  amended  Poor- 
law  last  session,  with  a  clause  that  limited 
the  amount  of  rates  to  5*.  in  each  electo- 
ral division  in  a  union,  and  to  Is.  6d.  in 
the  union.  It  was  the  House  of  Lords 
that  rejected  that  clause,  and  if  the  rates 
in  Ireland  now  are  10*.,  15*.,  or  20*.,  in 
any  union,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  who  are  great  proprietors  in 
that  country  and  in  this,  and  is  in  no 
degree  the  fault  of  the  Government  or  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  But  there  is 
another  proposition  now  made  for  the 
advantage  of  Ireland,  and  that  is  the  re- 
enactment  of  the  Corn-laws.  (Laughter.) 
This  surpasses  in  audacity,  probably,  any 
of  the  other  propositions.  It  is  made 
by  a  body  of  coronetted  conspirators 
against  the  food  and  the  industry  of  the 
people  of  the  United  Kingdom.  (Loud 
cheers.)  We  have  no  standard  to  mea- 
sure the  height  of  the  folly,  and  the 
plummet  cannot  sound  the  depths  of  the 
depravity  of  those  men,  in  asking  that 
the  Imperial  Legislature  should  make 
food  scarce  and  dear  in  a  country  which 
has  been  a  spectacle  to  the  world  for 
four  years  past,  for  the  intensity  of  agony 
and  of  famine  which  it  has  endured. 
(Cheers.)  Who  is  this  Lord  Glen  gall,  and 
who  are  these  men  who  are  uniting  with 
him  for  this  audacious  object?  What 
do  the  people  of  Ireland  owe  to  the 
landlords  of  Ireland  ?  They  have  made 
the  laws  for  Ireland  for  generations  past. 
In  both  houses — first  in  your  own  Par- 
liament, and  since  the  Union  in  the  Im- 
perial Parliament — the  laws  have  been 
those  which  they  have  assisted  to  make,. 
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and  to  the  making  of  which  they  have, 
in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty,  freely 
consented.  When  these  laws  were  made 
Irish  landlords  administered  them  in  Ire- 
land. They  have  been  the  parties  who 
hare  forced,  or  attempted  to  force,  upon 
the  people  of  Ireland  a  religion  which 
the  people  of  Ireland  do  not  wish  for, 
as  an  exchange  for  their  own.  (Hear, 
hear,  and  applause.)  They  have  had 
the  army  at  their  back,  the  police  around 
their  dwellings  and  domains ;  they  have 
had  the  patronage  of  the  Government  of 
Ireland  at  their  disposal ;  they  have  been 
exalted  into  a  supremacy  over  the  great 
mass  of  the  population  of  that  country ; 
and  they  have  had  for  thirty  years,  to  an 
amount  which  even  now  they  don't  ask 
for,  a  monopoly  of  the  market  of  Great 
Britain  for  the  sale  of  the  agricultural 
produce  of  Ireland.  (Hear,  hear.)  And 
yet,  with  all  this,  they,  omnipotent  in 
the  country,  with  the  monopoly  of  this 
market,  with  the  monopoly  of  the  land, 
they  are  almost, — even  without  excepting 
the  population  of  the  west  of  Ireland, — 
these  very  landlords  are,  the  most  beg- 
gared, and  bankrupt,  and  untrustworthy 
people,  perhaps,  that  could  be  found  in 
the  whole  of  the  civilized  world.  (Cheers.) 
The  whole  of  the  liberal  press  of  Ire- 
land repudiates  their  offer  of  protection 
(hear,  and  cheers) ;  and  I  can  promise 
the  Protectionists  of  this  country  that  if 
they  rely  upon  the  condition  of  Ireland, 
or  die  facts  and  arguments  that  are  to 
be  drawn  from  Ireland  in  favour  of  re- 
enacting  the  Corn -laws,  they  never  were 
more  deluded  in  their  lives  than  when 
they  believe  they  will  receive  any  sub- 
stantial assistance  from  that  country. 

Thus  Mr.  Bright  pronounces  for 
the  Poor-law;  indulges  the  hope 
that  landlords  will  set  themselves  to  a 
remedy ;  and  repudiates  protection — 
the  only  one  which  has  suggested 
itself  to  their  minds.  Now,  what 
does  he  himself  propose  ? — 

That  the  law  should  not  permit  any 
man  to  tie  up  any  landed  property  be- 
yond what  are  called  '  lives  in  being,' 
that  is,  whosoever  may  be  mentioned  in 
the  will ;  that  the  last  person  mentioned 
to  whom  the  property  should  come 
should  be  the  absolute  possessor  of  the 
property,  and  that  it  should  not  be 
Landed  on  by  this  will  to  any  person  not 
born  when  the  will  was  made.  (Hear, 
hear.)  That  would  very  much  limit  the 
number  of  what  are  called  '  life  interests,' 
that  is,  where  a  man  possesses  an  estate 
for  his  life,  and  his  son,  or  somebody, 
comes  after  him,  so  that  he  spends 
nothing  upon  it,  being  interested  only  in 
getting  out  of  it  what  he  can  during  his 
lifetime,  and  careless  whether,  after  that, 
it  goes  to  ruin  or  not. 


Upon  this  subject  we  hare  to  offer 
two  remarks.  First,  if  the  object  of 
such  a  measure  be  the  furtherance  of 
the  sale  of  encumbered  properties, 
the  end  has  been  secured  already  by 
the  Encumbered  Estates  BUI.  Se- 
condly, a  father,  desiring  to  leave  his 
estate  to  his  son,  would  be  more 
likely  to  spend  money  upon  it  than 
if  he  entertained  no*  such  praise- 
worthy purpose. 

Mr.  Bright's  second  proposal  is  c  to 
abrogate  the  law  of  primogeniture, 
and  enforce  the  distribution  of  an 
estate  among  the  whole  family.* 
With  respect  to  which  we  have  to 
remark  that  there  might  certainly 
be  such  a  law  framed,  but  it  would 
be  as  unjust  as  impolitic ;  for  the  in* 
evitable  result  would  be,  the  distri- 
bution of  capital  over  too  wide  a 
surface,  and  the  prevention  thereby 
of  good  farming.  Let  the  land  be 
divided,  by  all  means,  among  men  of 
sufficient  capital;  but  that  a  poor 
landlord  would  do  well  to  distribute 
his  estate  among  six  poor  sons  is  the 
last  proposition  we  should  have  ex- 
pected from  a  political  economist. 

Mr.  Brigbt's  third  proposal  seeks 
the  abolition  of  the  251.  stamp  re- 
quired on  the  sale  and  purchase  of 
property,  and  suggests,  by  way  of 
compensation  to  the  revenue,  a  large 
impost  on  the  settlement  of  landed 
estates.  If  you  bind  your  son  to  a 
surgeon  you  pay  25/.,  he  says,  over 
and  above  the  premium  of  4002. :  if 
you  settle  a  landed  estate  upon  your 
son  you  pay  the  same  poor  impost. 
This  is  not  just:  the  greater  the 
benefit  to  be  secured  to  the  indi- 
vidual, the  heavier  ought  to  be  the 
stamp-duty  on  the  deed  which  secures 
it.  In  other  words,  we  may  have  a 
sliding-scale  in  stamps,  though  none 
of  corn  duties.  Mr.  Bright  might  as 
well  complain  because  one  letter 
costs  a  penny  if  it  go  by  post  from 
St.  Paul's  to  Westminster,  while 
another  for  the  same  sum  can  be 
carried  from  Manchester  to  Inver- 


Mr.  Brigbt's  fourth  proposal  is  a 
very  ill-defined  and,  in  our  opinion, 
dangerous  system  of  tenant-right. 
Hear  him : — 

My  opinion  is,  that  you  cannot  even 
begin  to  absorb  the  pauperism  of  Ireland 
until  you  give  a  security  to  the  tenants 
now  in  the  occupation  of  the  soil. 
(Cheers.)     If,  at  this  moment,  every 
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Irish  cultivator  and  farmer  could  be  told 
that  every  farthing  he  hereafter  ex- 
pended upon  his  land  should  not  become 
the  property  of  the  landlord,  but  should 
remain  his  property,  you  would  find  a 
new  spirit  infused  into  the  whole  of  the 
population ;  I  believe  it  would  spread  a 
universal  joy  over  Ireland,  such  as  never 
has  been  known  in  our  time.  And  if  it 
only  stimulates  one  farmer  in  ten  to  rise 
to-morrow  morning  with  renewed  energy 
and  with  increased  hope,  with  a  strength- 
ened resolution  to  exert  himself —  if  it 
stimulated  only  one  in  ten  to  straighten 
the  fences  upon  his  land,  or  to  drain  a 
single  field,  or  to  clear  it  of  the  weeds, 
or  to  repair  his  house  and  his  barn,  and 
whatever  farm -buildings  hemight  have,— 
from  that  moment  would  be  commenced 
the  absorption  of  the  able-bodied  pau- 
perism of  the  country  into  the  employ- 
ment of  farmers,  reducing  the  poor-rate 
by  the  very  same  process  that  was  raising 
more  food. 

Oar  statesman  should  explain  him- 
self. What  does  he  mean  by  4  every 
farthing  spent  in  the  land  being 
henceforth  his  own  and  not  his 
landlord's  property  ? '  Spent  in  what 
way  ?  Upon  seed  ?  or  upon  gates  ? 
or  upon  drains  ?  For  any  farm- 
building  erected  with  the  landlord's 
sanction  let  the  outgoing  tenant  be 
by  all  means  recompensed.  But  if 
the  rent  of  a  farm  be  a  fair  one,  it  is 
no  part  of  a  landlord's  duty  to  pay 
his  tenant  for  draining  and  manuring. 
Without  the  land  the  latter  could 
not  speculate  to  his  own  advantage ; 
all,  therefore,  that  seems  necessary 
is,  that  on  the  proposal  of  a  tenant  to 
invest  so  much  capital  in  his  farm, 
such  an  agreement  as  to  term  of 
lease  and  rate  of  rent  should  be  come 
to  as  will  leave  the  farmer  a  fair 
profit.  There  can  be  no  difficulty 
with  regard  to  the  legalizing  a  con- 
tract like  this.  And  in  consideration 
that  the  landlord  runs  a  risk  of  deal- 
ing with  a  wild  speculator  who  may 
eventually  become  insolvent,  yet  go 
into  court  and  subject  his  landlord  to 
heavy  expenses,  in  whatever  state  as 
respects  draining  and  subsoil  ing  a 
farm,  on  the  outgoing  of  the  tenant, 
may  be,  no  recompense  whatever 
should  be  legally  claimable  from  the 
landlord  of  whom  the  farm  was 
rented. 

Mr.  Bright's  sixth  proposal  is  the 
abolition  of  the  Irish  Church  —  a 
measure  which  has  been  often  hinted 
at,  and  sometimes  advocated,  by 
greater  men  than  the  member  for 


Manchester.  His  seventh  and  final 
one  (which  however,  it  seems,  most 
be  the  first  to  be  carried  if  we  desire 
the  others)  is  the  most  unseemly 
abortion  ever  delivered  before  a  com- 
pany of  revolutionary  imdwivet— 
it  means  nothing  less  than  a  new 
Irish  Reform- bill!  As  if  public 
business  had  not  been  sufficiently 
obstructed,  and  measures  for  the  relief 
of  Ireland  often  enough  frustrated, 
by  the  gentlemen  calling  themselves 
Irish  members!  We  have  had  too 
much  talk  —  we  want  something 
dome. 

If  the  aristocracy  of  the  United  King- 
dom has  heaped  evils  unnumbered  upon 
Ireland,  why,  I  ask,  should  not  the  in- 
telligent and  virtuous  people  of  the 
United  Kingdom  make  them  an  ample 
restitution  ?  (Cheers.)  And  when  I 
speak  to  that  great  party  throughout  this 
country,  I  would  say  that  in  all  their 
struggles,  whatsoever  they  may  under- 
take, whatsoever  they  saay  accomplish, 
they  cannot  do  a  nobler  or  a  better  thing 
than  to  consecrate  the  cause  of  their 
advancing  liberties  by  glorious  and  fruit- 
ful labour  for  the  regeneration  of  Ireland. 
(The  hon.  gentleman  resumed  his  sest 
amidst  deafening  cheers.) 

The  preceding  extracts  seem  to  us 
to  settle  the  point,  that  Mr.  Bright 
has  made  no  very  startling  discovery 
during  his  sojourn  in  Ireland.  Nor 
can  it  be  said  that  he  has  proposed  a 
great  measure  for  the  remedy  of  the 
evils  of  which  he  complains.  What 
is  the  sum  of  his  speech  ?  fie  con- 
fesses that  neither  their  race  nor 
their  religion  stand  between  the 
Irish  people  and  social  and  political 
regeneration.  He  acknowledges  that 
there  is  no  encouragement  to  Irish 
industry.  He  would  fain  see  the 
encumbered  properties  in  the  hands 
of  English  capitalists. 

Accordingly  he  condemns  the 
Irish  Church  Establishment.  Heap- 
proves  of  the  Poor-law  in  its  present 
shape,  because  he  believes  that  under 
it  the  Irish  landlords  will  set  them* 
selves  to  a  remedy.  He  would  revert 
to  the  very  ancient  and  very  ob- 
jectionable law  of  gavelkind.  He 
would  establish  a  sliding-scale  of 
stamp  duties.  He  would  enlarge 
the  Irish  franchise,  and  increase  the 
number  of  Irish  representatives.  He 
would  by  all  means  urge  upon  his 
party  to  consecrate  its  growing  (!) 
liberties  to  the  regeneration  of 
Ireland. 
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This  it  his  'great  and  compre- 
hensive scheme,' 

Here  i«  ours. 

There  are  certain  peculiarities  in 
the  physical  geography  of  Ireland 
whicn  seem  to  fix  her  destiny  as  a 
land  exclusively  of  foreign  trade 
and  exuberant  domestic  agriculture. 
For  while  we  concede  to  her  all  the 
advantages  of  soil,  climate,  harbours, 
and  rivers,  elsewhere  alluded  to,  we 
are  constrained  to  acknowledge  that 
in  minerals  her  wealth  is  insignifi- 
cant   She  produces  neither  coal  nor 
iron  in  such  abundance  as  to  stamp 
her  with  the  mark  of  a  nation  where 
the  mechanical  arts  may  be  expected 
ever  to  attain  to  perfection.    Had 
she  stood  alone,  and  a  wise  Govern- 
ment ruled  her,  she    would   have 
become  long  ago  England's  best  cus- 
tomer ;  exchanging  her  agricultural 
produce  for  our  manufactures,  and 
contributing  thereby  to  the  substan- 
tial  wealth   of  both   nations.     A 
harder  destiny  has  been  hers.    Tied 
to  the  chariot-wheel  of  a  country 
greater  than  herself,  and  treated  as 
a  conquered  province  rather  than  as 
an  integral  portion  of  the  empire, 
her  agriculture  has  been  neglected, 
and  profitless  attempts  from  time  to 
time  been  made  to  supply  its  place 
by  the  establishment   of  factories. 
These,  except  in  one  or  two  favoured 
places  of  the  extreme  north,  never 
nourished ;  and  it  is  idle  to  talk  of 
repeating  the  experiment.    Ireland, 
as  a  portion  of  the  British  empire, 
can  never  be  inoculated  with  the 
manufacturing  spirit  of  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire.    But  she  has  a  right 
to  demand  that  her  real  resources 
should  be  developed,  and  England, 
even  if  she  make  some  sacrifices  in 
the  meanwhile,  is  both  morally  and 
politically  bound  to  yield  to  that 
demand. 

If  we  can  invite  into  Irish  har- 
bours a  considerable  amount  of  fo- 
reign trade,  we  shall  give  such  a 
stimulus  to  Irish  industry  as  must  in 
a  very  short  time  make  itself  felt 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land.  Of  course  such  trade, 
at  least  in  the  outset,  can  be  a  trade 
of  import  only.  And  such  is  Ire- 
land's poverty — her  absolute  in- 
ability, to  invite  and  secure  a  steady 
import  trade  by  her  own  resources, 
that  if  it  is  to  be  established  for  her 
at  all,  it  must  Jbe  done  by  the  strong 


hand  of  imperial  legislation.  What 
if  the  Imperial  Legislature  should, 
undertake  to  accomplish  this  task  ? 
Would  Great  Britain  suffer  much, 
or  for  any  length  of  time,  by  the 
proceeding?  Surely  not,  if  the  Le- 
gislature set  judiciously  about  the 
work,  and  the  people  of  England 
and  Scotland  be  content  to  work 
with  it  For,  after  all,  the  task  is 
neither  so  Herculean  nor  so  adverse 
to  the  established  principles  of  poli- 
tical economy  as  may  at  first  sight 
•PPear. 

This  is  not  the  place,  nor  are  we 
now  in  the  humour,  to  discuss  the 
comparative  merits  of  commercial 
systems — protective  or  otherwise. 
We  accept  the  laws  as  they  are  made 
for  us,  and  without  putting  our  seal 
to  their  wisdom  or  their  folly,  are 
content  to  live  under  them.  But 
we  see  nothing  opposed  to  the  spirit 
of  the  freest  trade  in  asking,  for 
Ireland's  sake,  just  so  much  of  the 
modification  of  the  existing  tariff  as 
shall  force  certain  articles  to  make  a 
transit  through  Ireland  into  Eng- 
land, and  give  on  their  passage  ex- 
clusive employment  to  the  Irish 
people.  Take,  for  example,  the  arti- 
cle of  corn.  Our  English  and  Scotch 
agriculturists  assure  us  that  they 
can  make  no  head  in  their  own  mar- 
kets against  the  corn-growers  of 
America  and  the  North  of  Europe. 
Our  manufacturers,  on  the  other 
hand,  threaten  to  raise  a  rebellion  if 
any  attempt  be  made  to  impose  a 
corn-law;  while  Ireland,  by  nature 
the  best  corn -growing  country  in 
the  world,  lies  waste,  and  her  popu- 
lation starves.  It  is  clear  that  if 
Lord  John  proposes  any  change 
which  shall  affect  directly  the  United 
Kingdoms,  he  offends  the  manufac- 
turers at  home.  If  he  determine  to 
abide  where  he  is,  be  breaks  the 
backs  of  the  agriculturists.  But 
would  not  the  manufacturers  be 
content, — would  the  English  and 
Scotch  agriculturists  have  just  cause 
of  complaint  if  his  lordship  were  to 
propose,  that  while  no  foreign-grown 
corn  shall  be  suffered  to  come  into 
the  English  market  except  through 
Ireland ;  Ireland  shall  be  allowed  to 
import  ad  libitum,  while  all  corn 
coming  from  Ireland,  whether  it  be 
of  home  or  of  foreign  growth,  shall 
come  into  the  English  market  duty 
free? 
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Again,  in  the  articles  of  sugar, 
coffee,  and  timber,  the  Imperial  Le- 
gislature lies  under  the  opprobrium 
of  haying  broken  faith  with  the 
colonists  of  the  West  Indies  and 
North  America.  Should  we  suffer  at 
all  in  proportion  to  the  gain  secured 
to  Ireland,  if  by  law  slave-grown 
sugar  and  coffee,  with  Baltic  and  other 
timber,  not  colonial,  were  suffered  to 
come,  at  the  present  scale  of  duties, 
only  into  Irish  ports ;  while  the 
sugar  and  coffee  of  the  West  Indies, 
and  the  timber  of  British  North 
America,  made  their  way,  as  they  do 
now,  into  the  markets  of  England 
and  Scotland  ?  Our  belief  is,  that 
neither  in  corn  nor  in  colonial  pro- 
duce would  the  prices  be  enhanced 
in  London  and  Manchester  to  any 
serious  amount ;  whereas  in  Ireland 
the  advantages  of  such  a  course  of 
legislation  are  so  many  and  so  ob- 
vious, that  we  need  scarcely  pause 
to  recapitulate  even  a  few  of  them. 

The  first  and  most  immediate 
gain  to  the  sister  country  would 
show  itself  in  the  increased  employ- 
ment given  to  boatmen,  porters,  cab- 
men, warehouse  owners,  and  ware- 
housemen, at  all  the  great  harbours 
liable  to  be  visited  by  ships  from 
America  and  the  Baltic.  Masons 
and  carpenters  likewise  would  be 
required  to  exert  themselves  in  the 
erection  of  new  storehouses  for  the 
imported  wealth  of  these  countries; 
and  for  clerks  and  accountants, — a 
race  sorely  in  need  of  occupation 
everywhere,  numerous  openings 
would  be  made. 

Next,  it  would  become  necessary 
to  open  lines  of  railroad  from  all  the 
ports  of  import  to  those  of  export, — 
Limerick  connecting  itself  with  Dub- 
lin and  Belfast,  and  Valentia  har- 
bour falling  in  upon  both  lines  at 
convenient  stations.  Indeed  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  roads  of  all  sorts 
would  become  so  great  and  so  urgent, 
that  we  doubt  whether  there  would 
be  found  in  desolate  Ireland  hands 
enough  to  complete  them. 

Thirdly,  Dublin  would  rise  at 
once  into  the  condition  of  a  great 
shipping  and  trading  town.  Its  com- 
munication with  Liverpool  would  be 
multiplied  beyond  calculation;  and 
to  Bristol,  as  well  as  to  the  nearer 
port  of  Holyhead,  the  transit  would 
be  perpetual. 

Fourthly,  having  been  placed  to- 


wards Great  Britain  in  a  position 
analogous  to  that  in  which  under 
the  old  protective  system  the  Chan- 
nel Islands  stood,  Ireland  in  the 
course  of  a  year  or  two  would  be- 
come, what  they  have  long  been, 
one  huge  garden.  We  should  see 
bogs  drained,  mosses  cleared  away, 
corn  reared  on  slopes  and  plains 
that  now  lie  barren ;  and  in  the 
room  of  the  mud-hovels  which  dis- 
figure the  entire  face  of  the  country, 
would  spring  up  hamlets  and  villages 
rivalling  those  of  England  in  pic- 
turesque beauty. 

Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  all 
these  changes  in  Ireland  could  take 
place  without  more  than  compen- 
sating Great  Britain  for  the  sacri- 
fices to  which  she  might  submit  in 
order  to  produce  them.  There  is 
no  iron  in  Ireland  wherewith  to 
construct  even  her  lines  of  rail.  She 
cannot  produce  her  own  machinery 
even  on  a  moderate  scale.  She  would 
not  think  of  forcing  manufactures 
any  more  were  the  Imperial  Legisla- 
ture so  unwise  as  to  sanction  the 
attempt.  But  taking  her  place  as  a 
rich  agricultural  and  pastoral  pro- 
vince, she  would  send  to  Manchester 
and  Glasgow  for  the  cotton  portion  of 
her  apparel,  and  supply  herself  from 
Leeds  and  the  North  Riding  with  such 
woollen  articles  as  she  might  require. 

We  are  not  so  bigoted  to  our  own 
scheme  as  to  be  precluded  from  seeing, 
that  to  a  certain  extent  the  whole  of 
England  and  Scotland  must  at  the  out- 
set make  sacrifices  towards  its  accom- 
plishment ;  and  that  from  several  of 
the  seaport  towns  in  both,  countries 
sacrifices  of  a  more  permanent  na- 
ture would  be  demanded.  But  let  us 
not  forget  that  we  have  no  other 
choice  than  one  of  two  evils.  Suppose 
Hull  and  Leith,  with  one  or  two  sea- 
port towns  besides,  were  to  suffer, 
they  would  not  suffer  long,  because 
the  trade  (though  it  came  to  them 
by  a  circuitous  route)  would  still 
come — Irish  or  Scotch  instead  of  fo- 
reign bottoms  bringing  it.  But  sup- 
posing them  to  suffer,  have  we  not 
to  place  in  the  opposite  scale  the 
regeneration  of  7,000,000  of  Irish- 
men ?  And  will  Mr.  Bright  set  up 
the  enhanced  price  of  his  quartern 
loaf,  by  a  sum  so  small  as  to  defy 
calculation,  as  any  reasonable  bar 
to  the  completion  of  the  work  to 
which  he  has  devoted  himself  and 
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bis  party?  The  truth  however 
is,  that  neither  in  the  end,  nor  in 
a  perceptible  degree  immediately, 
would  any  body  suffer.  Free  trade 
might  still  hold  its  course;  and 
hold  it,  too,  less  offensively  to  the 
prejudices  of  men  brought  up  in  a 
different  school,  that  something  of 
the  protective  principle  would  be  in- 
terwoven with  it.  For  all  nations  of 
the  world  would  still  be  free  as  thev 
are  now  to  send  us  their  corn,  their 
timber,  their  hemp,  their  tallow, 
their  sugar,  and  their  coffee.  But 
sending  them  to  an  emporium  chosen 
by  ourselves,  we  should,  by  the  pro- 
cess of  passing  them  on  to  the  gene- 
ral market,  at  once  afford  to  the 
home  and  colonial  grower  some 
slight  advantage  such  as  he  cannot 
now  find,  and  give  employment  to 
our  own  shipping,  by- the  work  of 
transit  which  we  should  secure  for  it. 
It  may  be  well,  however,  to  bring 
these  various  points  into  a  narrower 
compass;  and  we  therefore  request 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
following  aphorisms :— 

1.  By  securing  to  Ireland  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  importing  the  neces- 
saries of  life  from  abroad  duty  free, 
we  should  render  the  food  of  the 
Irish  people  at  once  cheaper  and 
more  abundant  than  it  is,  while  we 
fostered  the  growth  of  industrial 
habits  among   them,  by  the  same 

Srocess  which  encouraged  the  in- 
ustry  of  our  colonies.  And  to  pro- 
vide that  all  such  imports  should 
arrive  at  English  ports  in  British 
bottoms,  would  be  to  protect  the 
shipping  interest 

2.  To  compel  the  warehousing  of 
slave-grown  sugar  at  one  Irish  port, 
and  its  re-shipment  for  the  English 
market  at  another,  would  be  to  ex- 
tend protection  to  the  West  India 
planters. 

3.  To  make  a  similar  provision  as 
regards  timber  and  corn  from  the 
Baltic,  would  protect  Canada  as  well 
as  the  home  agriculturist.  And  such 
imports,  in  place  of  rounding  the 
north  of  Scotland,  might  be  carried 
in  the  Caledonian  Canal.  This  would 
be  a  benefit  to  Scotland. 

4.  To  cheapen  the  price  of  food 
in  Ireland,  vet  open  to  her  exclu- 
sively competition  with  England  and 
the  colonies,  would  be  to  give  to  the 
investment  of  capital  upon  Irish 
land  the  greatest  possible  encou- 
ragement. 


5.  To  permit  foreign  produce  to 
be  landed  duty  free  in  Ireland  (we 
do  not  say  worked-up  cotton  and 
wool),  would  be  to  have  it  at  our 
own  door,  and  enhance  its  cost  to 
the  British  consumer  by  the  merest 
trifle;  which  trifle  would  be  more 
than  compensated  to  the  empire 
at  large  by  the  increased  stimulus 
given  to  the  industrial  habits  of 
an  important  portion  of  it. 

6.  Such  employment  of  English 
capital  in  Ireland  would  necessarily 
lead  to  the  settlement  in  Ireland,  for 
a  period,  or  for  ever,  of  English  fa- 
milies. There  would  follow  the 
building  of  villas ;  the  increase  of 
domestic  labour;  the  introduction 
of  English  manners  and  habits, 
traffic,  trade,  amalgamation. 

7.  Great  harbours,  and  the  en- 
couragement given  to  capitalists  and 
foreigners  to  frequent  them ;  watering 
places,  to  which  wealthy  families 
might  flock  at  particular  seasons, 
would  stimulate  (unless  it  be  impos- 
sible to  do  so)  the  productiveness  of 
Irish  fisheries. 

8.  The  investment  of  English  ca- 
pital in  Irish  land,  under  the  sale- 
guard  of  a  monopoly  of  the  English 
market,  would  afford  the  best  outlet 
for  those  numerous  millions  which 
are  now  uselessly  laid  up  in  the 
Bank,  and  may  ere  long  melt  and 
disappear  in  the  shape  of  Spanish, 
American,  or  Peruvian  bonds.  It 
would  even  be  an-  obstacle  to  the 
contraction  of  a  Russian  loan ! 

The  re-embarkation  of  foreign 
goods,  or  if  the  Irish  themselves 
consume  them,  the  shipment  to  Eng- 
land of  the  entire  agricultural  pro- 
duce of  Ireland,  would  increase  to 
an  incalculable  extent  the  steam 
navy  of  the  empire. 

9.  In  proportion  as  we  accomplish 
all  this,  we  shall  raise,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  the  price  of  Irish  labour, 
and  give  increased  employment  to 
the  fabricators  of  cotton,  woollen, 
and  linen  cloths  in  England.  Nor 
will  our  command  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial for  these  things  be  less  absolute 
or  more  costly  than  it  now  is.  For 
if  the  produce  of  the  North  of  Eu- 
rope be  somewhat  enhanced  in  price 
by  its  freightage  to  Ireland  first,  and 
its  subsequent  removal  to  England, 
American  produce  will  cost  less  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Shannon  than  it 
does  in  the  Mersey. 

10.  The  foreign  customer  would 
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not  be  discouraged  by  the  prospect 
of  enhanced  dues  against  him,  for  the 
manufacturer  could  either  transport 
his  goods  to  Ireland  for  general 
shipment  there ;  or,  which  would  "be 
better,  he  might  ship  them  when 
worked  up  at  an  English  harbour. 
If  it  be  said  that  he  must  charge  a 
larger  price  for  them  in  consequence 
of  the  increased  cost  of  food,  the 
answer  is  that  he  must  be  content 
with  smaller  profits  than  be  receives 
or  expects  (?)  at  present.  Moreover, 
the  longer  he  should  pursue  this 
generous  policy  towards  Ireland  the 
more  abundant  would  be  the  supply 
of  food  from  that  country,  and  the 
greater  the  Irish  demand  for  English 
manufactures.  Large  profits  upon 
few  sales  are  neither  the  natural 
gains  of  trade,  nor  are  they  the 
enduring. 

11.  The  certainty  of  a  rapidly 
growing  competition  on  the  part  of 
the  farmers  of  Irish  land  will  afford 
the  greatest  and  safest  stimulant  to 
the  improvement  of  English  agri- 
culture. 

Finally,  if  in  consequence  of  so 
much  industry  and  so  many  wants 
the  raw  cotton  from  America  should 
fall  short  of  our  demand  for  it,  pos- 
sibly English  statesmen  might  turn 
their  attention  to  India ;  and,  as  the 
best  method  of  promoting  the  in- 
dustry of  its  inhabitants,  spread  the 
Christian  faith,  and  the  manners  of 
Europe  with  it,  through  the  land. 

Such  are  some  of  the  advantages 
which  would  accrue  to  the  British 
empire  were  the  policy  to  which  we 
have  here  pointed  taken  up  and 
acted  upon.  As,  however,  we  do  not 
quite  think  with  Mr.  Bright,  that 
neither  race  nor  religion  have  to 
answer  for  Ireland's  sorrows ;  as  we 
must  commence  this  policy  under  the 
drawback  of  English  prejudices  and 
ignorance,  and  with  the  aid  of  Irish 
labour  unmingled  at  first  with  Saxon ; 
as,  too,  we  have  to  combat  a  habit  of 
idleness  fostered  under  the  hand  of 
impoverishment;  as  the  gentry  of 
Ireland  .have  too  little  appreciation 
of  their  duties,  and  the  Irish  pea- 
santry are  accustomed  too  much  to 
inhabit  mud  hovels,  to  wear  torn 
coats,  and  to  eat  (because  they  can 
get  nothing  else)  Indian  meal ;  and  in 
consideration  that,  by  the  adoption  of 
such  a  policy,'  England  will  have 
done  for  Ireland  all  that  is  reason- 
aUe ; — we  have  a  right  to  demand  in 


return  such  an  infringement  upon 
what  some  people  call  Irish  liberty 
(the  liberty  to  do  evil  and  neglect 
good)  as  shall  ensure,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, habits  of  cleanliness  and  in- 
dustry in  that  country ;  as  shall  give 
the  amplest  security  to  property  by 
the  promptest  punishment  of  crime ; 
as  snail  enforce  upon  Irish  gentle- 
men the  necessity  of  doing  their 
duty;  and  facilitate  the  transfer  of 
ablebodied  labourers  from  spots 
where  they  are  not  required  to  others 
where,  for  lack  of  hands,  the  land 
lies  fallow.  We  must  have  accord- 
ingly,— 

1st  An  efficient  sanitary  police. 

2d.  A  stringent  vagrant  law. 

3d.  An  intelligent  magistracy, 
armed  with  ample  administrative 
authority. 

4th.  A  redistribution  of  Ireland 
into  smaller  unions ;  accompanied  by 
a  law  of  settlement,  and  a  system  of 
rigid  inspection,  such  as  shall  keep 
capitalists  informed  of  the  first 
threatenings  of  pauperism,  and  enable 
them  at  the  outset  to  meet  and  put  it 
down. 

We  have  now  redeemed  our  pledge 
by  pointing  out  the  heads  of  such  a 
course  of  legislation  as  would,  in  our 
opinion,  afford  the  best  and  readiest 
means  of  regenerating  Ireland.  Our 
plan  certainly  differs  in  many  im- 
portant points  from  that  of  the  mem- 
ber for  Manchester ;  but  in  one  par- 
ticular we  heartily  agree.  We  are 
alike  anxious  to  explain  to  others 
that  they  must  sacrifice  many  of 
their  prejudices  if  thev  wish  to  suc- 
ceed in  accomplishing  so  important 
an  object ;  and  there  is  no  difference 
of  opinion  between  us  in  regard  to  the 
real  importance  of  the  object.  Mr. 
Bright  tells  the  Church  of  Ireland 
that  it  must  be  deprived  of  its  en- 
dowments, and  assures  the  land- 
owners that  till  they  are  rooted  out 
there  can  be  no  salvation  for  the 
Irish  people.  We  tell  Mr.  Bright 
and  the  manufacturers  of  England, 
that  by  making  Ireland  the  golden 
sate  of  English  commerce,  though 
they  may  suffer  at  first  in  some 
slight  increase  to  the  price  of  bread, 
and  timber,  and  hemp,  Ireland  will 
be  saved.  Let  us  see  which  notion 
shall  obtain  the  readiest  favour  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Legislature.  At  all 
events,  let  us  hope  that  the  Legisla- 
ture will  do  something. 
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SKETCHES  OF  AMERICAN  SOCIETY. 

BT  A  NEW  YOBKSB. 


THE  UPPER  TBK  THOUSAND. 


READER,  the  mere  mention  of 
Americans  is  probably  associ- 
ated in  your  mind  with  much  that  is 
wild,  savage,  and  frightful, — sangui- 
nary duels,  Lynch  law,  nigger  babies 
boiled  for  breakfast,  swamps  and 
yellow  fever;  in  short,  a  pleasing 
and  promiscuous  mess  of  'a'  things 
horrible  and  awful.*  Or  if,  through 
some  Whiggish  leaning,  or  large 
feeling  of  fraternity  for  all  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  you  are  disposed 
to  stand  up  for  your  Transatlantic 
brethren,  you  will  panegyrize  them 
much  in  the  same  way  that  Rous- 
seau and  others  have  maintained  the 
superiority  of  savage  over  civilized 
life.  You  will  say,  *  These  people 
are  inferior  to  us  in  the  graces  and 
courtesies  of  tftvilization,  but  they 
are  more  frank,  more  natural ;  fash- 
ion exercises  no  capricious  tyranny 
over  them;  there  is  no  room  there 
for  servility  or  luxury.'  Doubtless, 
then,  you  will  be  surprized  when,  in 

? resenting  you  to  American  society, 
introduce  you  among  a  set  of  ex- 
quisites,— daintily-arrayed  men,  who 
spend  half  their  income  on  their 
persons,  and  shrink  from  the  touch 
of  a  woollen  glove, — who  are  curious 
in  wines  and  liqueurs,  and  would  or- 
der a  dinner  against  the  oldest  fre- 
quenter of  the  Trois  Freres ;  deli- 
cate and  lovely  women,  who  wear 
the  finest  furs  and  roll  in  the  most 
stylish  equipages, — who  are  well  up 
vol.  xli.  wo.  ccxun. 


in  all  the  latest  French  dances  and 
the  newest  French  millinery, — who 
talk  very  much  such  English  as  you 
do  yourself,  and  three  or  four  Conti- 
nental languages  into  the  bargain. 
And,  moreover,  in  comparing  Eng- 
lish and  American  merits  (for, 
knowing  something  about  both  Mr. 
Bull  and  Master  Jonathan,  belong- 
ing partly  to  both  and  loving  both, 
I  would  rather  compare  their  merits 
than  their  faults),  I  should  say  that 
the  American  was  more  successful  in 
the  minor  elegances  and  amusements, 
and  the  Englishman  in  the  more 
solid  and  domestic  virtues  of  life. 
Now  if  you  grow  incredulous,  and 
conclude  that  I  am  trying  to  quiz 
you,  or  going  to  write  about  America 
without  ever  having  been  there,  even 
that  is  no  more  than  Englishmen 
havejdone  before,  ay,  and  turned  out 
a  big  volume,  and  made  ( tin '  by  it, 
and  been  praised  by '  the  Thunderer' 
for  accuracy  and  fidelity  of  descrip- 
tion. But,  in  sober  earnest,  I  am 
writing  about  what  I  see  and  know. 
If,  then,  I  tell  you  nothing  about 
alligators,  or  regulators,  or  any  such 
wild  animals,  it  is  simply  because  I 
have  never  met  with  any ;  not  that 
I  think  it  much  loss  to  either  of  us, 
for,  sooth  to#say,  we  have  lately  had 
enough  of  this  bowie-knife  school  of 
writing,  which  after  all  is  much  as 
if  one  were  to  go  to  the  wilds  of 
Connaught,  or  the  dens  of  St.  Giles's, 
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to  collect  materials  for  ( A  Country 
Residence  in  England*  or  '  London 
and  the  Londoners.*  Suspend  your 
opinion,  then,  or  at  least  your  incre- 
dulity;  open  your  eyes  and  shut 
your  mouth,  and  see  what  the  Yan- 
kee will  send  yon. 

No.  I. 

THE  THIRD  AVENUE  IK  8LEIGHIKG 
TIME. 

A  heavy  snow  on  Broadway!  The 
house-tops  are  all  iced  over  like  so 
many  big  holiday  cakes.  The  ugly 
telegraph  posts,  that  suggest  to  the 
occupants  of  the  second  floors  the 
idea  of  an  execution  perpetually 
about  to  take  place  under  their  win- 
dows, are  not  destitute  of  the  same 
tempting  white  covering;  and  high 
up  in  the  putters  are  piled  heaps  of 
the  plentifully- dispensed  commodity 
— so  high,  that  in  places  the  foot- 
passengers  can  hardly  see  over  them. 
But  on  the  causeway  (Americanice, 
'  side- walk*)  the  feet  of  pedestrians, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  street  the 
hoofs  of  horses  and  the  runners  of 
sleighs,  have  packed  down  the 
smoothest  and  sweetest  of  all  *  metal' 
for  roads  into  a  hard  pavement  three 
or  four  inches  thick,  of  a  dirty  dun 
hue.  Out  of  doors  it  is  cold,  but 
pleasantly  cold, — brisk,  exhilarating, 
sparkling, — as  if  an  extra  quantity 
of  electricity  (and  is  it  not  really 
so  ?)  were  abroad  in  the  atmosphere. 
This  sensation  is  particularly  observ- 
able during  a  snow-storm,  and  ren- 
ders it  absolutely  agreeable  to  walk 
in  one,  until  the  insidious  moisture 
begins  to  penetrate  your  garments ; 
but  both  before  and  after  the  actual 
fall  it  is  plainly  perceptible,  nor  is  it 
now  unaided  by  the  musical  accom- 
paniment of  the  sleigh-bells.  Every- 
thing feels  the  influence,  and  goes 
a-head  accordingly.  Men  shuffle  and 
slip  along  in  their  India-rubber 
overshoes  at  a  five-miles-the-hour 
pace.  Boys  half  sliding,  half  run- 
ning, with  skates  suspended  on  arm, 
are  hurrying  to  the  nearest  ice-pond, 
or  other  temporary  skating-ground 


they  know  of:  and  sleighs  are 
swarming  up  and  down  the  street, 
of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  from  the  huge 
omnibus  with  its  thirty  passengers, 
that  lumbers  along  behind  four  or 
six  horses,  some  trotting  and  some 
cantering  under  great  pressure  of 
whip,  to  the  light,  gaily-painted  cut- 
ters, with  their  solitary  fur-capped 
tenants,  their  embroidered  bear-akin 
robes  flaunting  down  behind,  and 
their  iron-mouthed,  lightning- footed 
pacers,  that  seem  to  draw  them  en- 
tirely by  the  bit,  so  slender  and  all 
but  invisible  is  the  attaching  harness. 
And  every  now  and  then  passes  a 
family  party,  a  little  red  or  blue 
about  the  noses,  but  very  jolly  for 
all  that;  beautiful  girls  buried  in 
furs,  and  glancing  from  under  their 
wrappings  with  demure  looks  of  mis- 
chief, as  if  the  bells  rang  for  them 
the  tune  l  I'm  owre  young  to  marry 
yet;'  lots  of  children,  who  have 
always  an  intense  appreciation  of  the 
fun ;  a  tall  black  coachman,  all  alive 
to  the  dignity  and  responsibility  of 
his  position;  the  large  and  roomy 
sleigh  decked  with  buffalo*  and  black 
bear  and  grey  lynx  robes,  red-riband- 
bound  and  furnished  with  sham  eyes 
and  ears,  so  that  the  carriage  resem- 
bles a  portable  menagerie ;  while  the 
gallant  horses,  curbed  with  their 
heads  well  out  from  the  pole,  are 
stepping  twelve  miles  an  hour  and 
ready  to  keep  up  that  pace  for  half 
the  day.  The  Londoner,  who  in  his 
complacency  brags  of  the  carriages 
and  horses  of  his  native  city  as  the 
finest  in  the  world,  should  go  to  New 
York  to  learn  wisdom  in  coach-horse- 
flesh. There  he  would  see  many  a 
pair  sold  for  six  hundred  dollars  that 
a  duke  would  be  glad  to  get  for  as 
many  guineas,  i  ou  can  scarcely 
find  a  carriage-horse  that  is  not  a 
beauty ;  and  they  exhibit  all  varieties 
of  beauty,  from  the  blood  chestnut 
colt,  a- fire  in  every  muscle,  yet  gentle 
and  tractable  amid  a  crowd  or  vehi- 
cles, to  the  heavy  grey,  sixteen-and- 
a-half  hands  high,  firm  as  a  statue, 
travelling  on  with  a  majestic  action 


*  It  would  be  as  pedantic  in  America  to  call  this  animal  bison,  as  to  speak  of ( the 
earth  bringing  the  sun  into  view/  for  'the  sun  rising.'  'Buffalo'  is  often  used 
independently  for  '  buffalo-robe/  whence  they  tell  a  good  story  of  two  Englishmen 
just  arrived  in  Boston.  They  ordered  a  sleigh,  having  heard  of  such  a  thing  in  a 
general  way,  without  being  conversant  with  the  particulars  of  it.  *  W31  you  have 
one  buffalo  or  two?1  asked  the  hostler.  'Why/  says  Cockney,  looking  a  little 
frightened, '  we'll  have  only  one  the  first  time,  at  we're  not  und  to  drimg  them.* 
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and  a  steady  pace.  A  lover  of  the 
noble  animal  on  arriving  here  con- 
gratulates himself  on  having  reached 
the  paradise  of  horses  and  horsemen, 
until  he  resides  long  enough  to  re- 
quire a  mount,  when  the  mystery  is 
explained.  He  finds  that  all  the 
best  horses  m  the  country  are  trained 
to  harness,  and  that  a  good  saddle 
beast  is  for  a  gentleman  the  work  of 
months  to  find, — for  a  lady,  a  very 
phoenix. 

But  there  is  one  particular  sleigh 
to  which  I  must  direct  your  attention 
— though,  indeed,  you  would  be 
likely  to  notice  it  without  my  doing 
so,  as  it  sweeps  round  from  one  of 
the  side-streets,  for  its  style  and 
equipments  are  in  some  respects 
unique.  The  body  is  a  sea-green 
shell,  not  answering  exactly  to  any 
known  species,  extant  or  fossil,  but 
carved  out  of  wood,  after  a  fantastic 
pattern,  something  between  a  scallop 
and  a  nautilus,  evincing  considerable 
imagination  on  the  part  of  the  de- 
signer or  builder.  And  you  can  see 
the  owner  is  proud  of  the  idea;  for, 
while  all  the  other  sleighs  that  pass 
are  so  hung  behind  with  bear  or  buf- 
falo robes  that  you  can  scarcely  dis- 
cern the  colour,  much  less  the  shape 
of  their  bodies,  this  one,  to  show  off 
ha  peculiar  form,  and  also  perhaps 
to  do  justice  to  its  crimson  velvet 
lining,  has  no  back-robe  at  all,  the 
black  bear  being  placed  in  front,  in- 
stead of  the  ordinary  wild-cat  or 
wolf  lap- skin.  The  runners  are  a 
pale  straw-colour ;  the  harness,  which 
is  rather  more  elaborate  than  usual 
for  a  one-horse  sleigh,  is  adorned 
with  silver  crests,  and  the  double- 
plated  bells  (suspended  by  a  band  of 
red  leather,  which  encircles  the  body 
just  behind  the  saddle  of  the  collar) 
are  acorns  instead  of  the  customary 
walnut  pattern.  The  horse  is  not 
exactly  such  an  one  as  a  London  ex- 
quisite might  select  for  his  cab ;  he 
has  neither  commanding  stature  nor 
clambering  step,  finely-arched  neck 
nor  gracefully-sweeping  tail ;  but  he 
is  *  all  horse,  what  there  is  of  him,* 
and  his  points  irreproachable  for  a 
roadster.  He  is  a  dark  bay,  fifteen 
hands  and  a  half  high,  with  the  com- 
pact figure,  chunky  neck,  powerful 
fore-arm,  and  projecting  hip  of  a 
trotter,  and  he  steps  fair  and  square 
in  his  gait,  without  a  pause  or  a 
hitch    anywhere,  as  a  gentleman's 


trotter  should.  The  portion  of  the 
turn-out  most  open  to  criticism  is  the 
mom,  an  unmistakeable  Pat.  He 
has  on  a  Parisian  hat,  probably  a 
second-hand  of  his  master's ;  an  old 
pair  of  fashionably- cut  trousers, 
most  likely  derived  from  the  same 
source;  a  white  cravat ;  and  a  coach- 
man's greatcoat  of  dark  blue  cloth, 
with  huge  plated  buttons  and  a  crest 
on  them.  Such  make-shift  liveries 
may  be  seen  all  along  Broadway  on 
fine  days,  marring  the  appearance  of 
the  otherwise  perfect  equipages  that 
congregate  before  Stewart's,  the 
Howell  and  James  of  Gotham. 
When  some  enterprising  imitators  of 
European  customs  first  introduced 
liveries,  there  was  a  great  outcry 
against  them  on  the  part  of  the  sove- 
reign people.  They  were  hooted  out 
of  Boston,  and  remain  banished  to 
this  day.  In  New  York  the  hatband 
has  gained  a  partial  and  the  button  a 
general  footing,  but  the  plush  has 
not  been  able  to  keep  its  ground ;  so 
that  the  servants'  costume  presents  a 
walking  allegory  of  society,  part 
English  form  and  deference,  part 
French  affectation  and  dandyism, 
part  native  independence  and  out- 
ward equality. 

The  sleigh  stops  before  a  house  in 
the  upper  part  of  Broadway.  Broad- 
way was  once  the  fashionable  place 
of  residence,  as  it  still  is  the  fashion- 
able promenade,  and  most  of  the 
city  magnates  lived  in  it;  but  the 
progress  of  business  northward 
crowded  them  out,  and  their  dwell- 
ing-houses became  shops,  till, 
throughout  its  three  miles  of  extent, 
from  tbe  Battery  to  Union  Place, 
scarcely  a  private  residence  remains, 
except  in  the  most  northerly  half- 
mile,  which  still  partly  sustains  its 
claim  to  be  in  the  fashionable  quar- 
ter of  the  town.  Even  here  the 
dwellings  are  interspersed  with 
shops;  elegant  mansions  are  begin- 
ning to  be  elbowed  by  dentists  and 
boarding-houses,  and  to  assume  an 
appearance  of  having  been  in  the 
aristocratic  precincts.  Such  is  the 
house  in  question ;  but,  though  hard 
pressed  by  a  business  neighbourhood, 
it  is  still  evidently  the  residence  of  a 
man  of  wealth  and  position.  What 
is  more  remarkable,  two  or  three 

rm  lots  are  attached  to  it,  and 
garden   and    shrubbery   form 
a  marked  break  in  the  line  of  regu- 
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larly-built  four-story  houses  above 
tad  below.  This  is  certainly  a  phe- 
nomenon in  an  American  city,  where 
a  man  will  sip  Cordon  Bleu  and  La- 
tour  every  day,  or  buy  two  hun- 
dred dollar  handkerchiefs  for  his 
wife,  or  pay  a  fancy  price  for  a  fast 
trotter;  but  to  lose  the  interest  on 
a  town  lot  by  making  a  garden  of  it, 
is  an  extravagance  not  to  be  thought 
of. 

Two  young  men  come  out  of  the 
house.  The  first  stands  five  feet  ten 
(in  his  boots,  which  help  him  an 
inch),  and  is,  probably,  not  a  bad- 
looking  fellow  to  begin  with.  At 
any  rate,  whatever  he  may  be  by 
nature,  he  has  made  the  most  of 
himself  by  art,  being  got  up  like  a 
picture  with  a  fine  eye  to  effect  and 
contrast.  He  has  a  very  white  over- 
coat, with  a  white  velvet  collar  and 
large  white  silk  buttons,  and  very 
black  pantaloons  (Anglick,  trousers), 
chequered  with  a  white  bar,  so  am- 
bitious in  its  dimensions,  that  there 
is  not  more  than  a  square  and  a  half 
of  the  figure  on  each  leg,  said  legs 
not  being  very  large.  For  a  muffler 
he  wears  a  red  India  scarf,  leaving 
a  little  aperture  under  the  knot  at 
the  throat  to  let  us  have  a  glimpse 
of  the  diamond  pin  that  fastens  his 
red  and  black  satin  long  cravat.  His 
black  hair  is  as  glossy  and  neat  as  a 
woman's,  and  his  moustache,  which 
not  being  so  old  as  his  hair  by  twenty 
years  is  considerably  lighter,  has 
been  brought  up  to  a  corresponding 
sable  by  some  skilfully  applied  dye, 
so  as  to  set  off  to  the  best  advantage 
the  clear  red  and  white  of  his  com- 
plexion. Even  through  those  thick 
white  buckskin  gloves  and  heavy 
cork-soled  boots  you  may  see  that 
his  extremities  are  delicately  small ; 
and  even  through  the  carefully  but- 
toned sack-coat  you  may  notice  that 
his  figure  is  more  slender  in  the 
waist  and  hollow  in  the  back  than 
you  would  have  expected  from  his 
height,  -judging  him  by  an  English 
standard.  His  head  is  protected  by 
a  rich  otter-skin  cap,  nearly  as  tau 
as  a  hat  The  front  and  ear-pieces 
are  turned  up,  and  it  is  set  rather 
jauntily  on  one  side ;  but  should  the 
day  prove  too  cold  he  can  bury  his 
features  in  it,  till  only  the  tip  of  his 
nose  is  exposed.  That  is  Harry 
Benson,  a  young  man  of  the  exclu- 
sive*, rejoicing  in  nothing  to  do  and 


ten  thousand  a-year  (dollars,  not 
pounds)  to  spend.  He  has  not  long 
returned  from  his  travels,  and  next 
week  is  to  marry  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  women  in  the  city.  She 
has  just  attained  her  majority,  and 
he  is  just  twenty-three. 

His  companion  is  about  ten  years 
older,  though  he  might  be  any  age, 
from  twenty-five  to  forty,  so  far  as 
his  face  shows,  being  one  of  those 
dark,  wiry  men,  who  retain  the  same 
appearance  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
years,  and  make  up  for  looking  like 
old  men  in  their  youth  by  looking 
like  young  men  in  their  middle  age. 
Not  that  Tibbets  Schuyler  the  broker 
is  an  ugly  man ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
is  rather  handsome— decidedly  hand- 
some, we  might  call  him,  according 
to  the  American  type  of  men.  He 
stands  six  feet  two  m  his  boots,  and 
weighs  barely  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  great  coat  and  all.  His  hair 
and  whiskers  are  jet  black,  his  fea- 
tures regular  and  well-proportioned 
(except  that  his  nose  is  a  trifle  long), 
and  his  dark  eyes  keen  and  express- 
ive. If  you  were  told  that  he  was  a 
jolly  good  fellow  and  a  trump,  there 
is  nothing  in  his  countenance  to  belie 
it ;  if  you  were  told  that  he  would 
take  in  his  own  father  for  sixpence, 
there  is  nothing  in  his  countenance 
to  belie  that  either :  one  thing  only 
you  would  infer  immediately  and 
correctly,  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to 
take  Aim  in.  His  features,  we  have 
said,  are  good,  but  his  face  is  of  a 
uniform  sallow  tint,  without  fresh- 
ness or  colour.  In  this  dyspeptic 
countenance,  in  the  lines  about  his 
mouth  and  the  absence  of  a  moustache, 
you  read  the  young  man  of  business, 
who  works  hard  and  lives  high, 
smokes  abundantly,  and,  though  too 
frugal  of  time  to  indulge  in  after- 
dinner  or  midnight  revelries,  has. a 
pernicious  habit  of  taking  small 
drinks  in  the  morning.  These  men 
present  a  singular  contrast  and  com- 
bination of  strength  and  weakness. 
They  can  work  at  their  desks  all  day 
for  days  together;  they  walk  like 
locomotives  when  they  do  walk;  are 
impervious  to  the  intoxicating  effects 
of  any  known  liquor ;  and  though 
generally  prudent  enough  to  keep 
out  of  a  row,  acquit  themselves  man- 
fully if  ever  caught  in  one.  But 
they  are  continually  bilious,  dyspep- 
tic, and  altogether  seedy;  are  sub- 
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ject  to  rheumatism  and  other  vene- 
rable disorders,  require  strong  ex- 
citement to  amuse  them,  and  Know 
little  of  that  every-day  enjoyment  of 
mere  animal  existence  which  a  man 
derives  from  good  health  and  con- 
sequent cheerful  spirits.  Of  course 
Schuyler  is  not  an  exquisite.  His 
drab  great-coat  is  a  real  working, 
travelling  garment,  with  plenty  of 
pockets,  and  no  superfluous  ornament 
m  the  way  of  cording,  velvet,  or 
fancy  buttons.  His  pantaloons  (as 
he  would  call  them)  are  an  old  black 
pair  that  have  already  done,  duty  for 
dress,  as  long  as  they  were  presentable, 
for  evening  parties;  his  hat  is  not 
of  the  newest,  and  his  neck  is  de- 
fended by  a  blue  worsted  comforter. 
Yet  are  none  of  these  things  put  on 
carelessly,  but  with  the  air  of  a  man 
who  has  been  fashionably  dressed 
when  younger,  and  may  be  again 
when  richer.  His  tastes  now,  how- 
ever, are  certainly  not  fashionable, 
nor  can  they  be  called  literary.  In 
the  evening — if  it  is  not  the  night 
before  packet  day,  or  no  other  busi- 
ness call  interposes— he  patronizes 
Barton's  Theatre  or  the  Ethiopian 
Singers;  and  at  three  in  the  after- 
noon, when  his  office  and  the  banks 
are  shut,  and  his  day's  work  gene- 
rally through,  he  reads  the  papers 
(the  usual  extent  of  his  reading),  if 
the  weather  is  unfavourable ;  if  it  is 
fine  he  drives  a  trotter,  or  rather 
assists  at  the  driving  of  one.  For 
he  does  not  keep  a  'fast  crab*  now 
himself;  he  is  too  intent  on  making 
a  fortune,  in  the  pursuit  of  which  he 
has  missed  fire  once  already.  No, 
he  goes  out  driving  with  one  or  an- 
other of  his  friends,  and  in  this  way 
partially  gets  the  interest  of  his 
earlier  investments  in  horseflesh. 

And  now  the  two  friends  are  in 
the  quaint  little  machine,  filling  the 
shell  body  full  to  overflowing,  so 
that  the  bronzed  railing  which  runs 
around  the  top  of  the  back  seems 
very  necessary  to  keep  one  or  both 
of  them  from  being  canted  out; 
Schuyler  coils  his  long  legs  under 
him,  the  bear-skin  is  tucked  in  on 
both  sides,  'Ke-ip,  Charlie!'  and 
the  sleigh  glides  off  at  a  five-minute 
pace. 

It  is  a  nice  position  altogether, 
that  of  Benson's.  Take  a  young 
man,  handsome  and  clever  enough 
to  make  him  courted  by  others,  and 


on  very  good  terms  with  himself,  in 
exuberant  health  (for  Harry  has  not 
been  home  long  enough  to  lose  his 
fresh  tint  and  grow  dyspeptic),  com- 
fortably off  in  point  of '  tm '  for  the 
present,  and  ricn  in  anticipation  and 
imagination  for  the  future,  in  all  the 
flush  and  exultation  of  a  rapid,  fer- 
vent, and  successful  courtship,  and 
all  his  other  delights  swallowed  up 
in  the  delight  of  reflecting  that  a 
witty  and  beautiful  woman  is  soon  to 
be  his, — put  him  into  a  well-appointed 
sleigh,  and  let  an  indefatigable  trotter 
take  him  along  eleven  or  twelve 
miles  an  hour,  with  the  potentiality 
of  nearly  doubling  that  speed,  and 
as  he  glides  away  musing  on  all  his 
rood  luck,  it  would  be  a  hard  case  if 
he  were  not  happy  and  thankful. 

Yet  why  is  not  his  ladye-love  with 
him?  Poor  girl,  it  is  so  near  the 
time  that  half  her  mornings  are  spent 
in  consultation  with  dress -makers, 
and  the  accepted  one  is  postponed  to 
the  milliner.  But  he  has  the  me- 
mory of  her  last  ineffable  smile  in 
his  heart,  and  feels  content.  Schuyler 
looks  amiable,  too.  His  are  not  the 
rosy  visions  and  golden  dreams  of 
Benson,  the  pleasant  realities  rivalled 
by  more  pleasant  anticipations ;  but 
he  is  thinking  of  the  good  hit  he 
made  in  government  sixes  last  week, 
and  how  comfortable  the  sleigh  is. 

'  Why,  you  might  go  to  sleep  in 
this,  Harry,'  says  the  broker,  who 
has  just  settled  down  into  the  posi- 
tion that  affords  perfect  support  to 
his  back,  and  is  lying  coiled  up  like 
a  sea-serpent  in  repose. 

Not  the  beginning  of  an  answer 
from  the  other,  who  is  dreaming  of 
that  smile,  no  doubt.  The  hone, 
meanwhile,  seems  to  be  taking  care 
of  himself.  Having  no  winkers,  he 
sees  his  own  way.  and  keeps  a  look- 
out, not  only  before  but  benind  him. 
Were  a  hand  lifted  or  a  handkerchief 
exhibited  by  his  driver,  he  would 
take  it  for  a  signal  to  be  off,  and 
would  be  off  like  a  hurricane"  ac- 
cordingly. And  therefore  is  the 
cherry- handled  whip  kept  completely 
out  of  his  sight,  lying;  in  the  hollow 
between  Benson's  side  and  the  side 
of  the  sleigh,  with  the  top  sticking 
out  behind  under  Harry's  right  arm 
and  appearing  to  grow  out  of  his 
pocket.  Few  trotters  will  bear  even 
the  sight  of  the  whip— at  least,  not 
till  half  tired.    A  man  usually  wants 
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til  fab  hind*  to  hold  them  to  their 
trot. 

*  That's  really  a  nice  animal/  says 
Schuyler,  at  last.  He  has  hit  the 
right  topic  to  arouse  his  friend,  who 
immediately  begins  to  show  signs  of 
retaining  consciousness. 

'Yes,  Charlie  i*  a  good  horse. 
But  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  be  is 
bow  at  the  work  he  is  best  fit  for.  I 
rode  him  the  other  day  and  found 
he  had  the  remains  of  a  real  eanter, 
and  all  his  paces  were  so  good  under 
the  saddle  that  I  think  of  devoting 
him  to  that  purpose  after  this  snow 
h  over.  He  is  not  fast  enough  for 
harness.' 

4  How  last  P' 

'  Three  seventeen  with  two  in  a 
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But  he  is  young/ 

•Seven.' 

*  A  horse  does  not  fairly  begin  to 
trot  till  nine  or  ten.  I  wouldn't 
give  up  my  original  purpose.  But 
we  are  out  too  early  to  test  his  speed 
against  anything.  It  is  only  just 
past  two.'  (He  has  taken  a  half- 
holiday  to-day  on  the  strength  of  its 
being  his  birth-day.) 

4  Exactly  the  reason  I  came  out  so 
early.  I  don't  want  to  race  him,  at 
least  on  the  out-road.  He  has  been 
in  the  stable  for  two  days,  and  is  too 
free  to  trot.  We  will  go  to  York- 
ville at  an  exercise  gait,  and  then 
turn. 

While  thus  talking  they  have  left 
Broadway  and,  turning  to  the  right, 
have  passed  through  Lafayette  Place, 
a  short,  wide  street,  with  a  marble 
colonnade  on  one  side  and  large 
brick  and  granite  mansions  on  the 
other.  Another  torn  to  the  right 
brings  them  into  the  Bower^,  the 
great  democratic,  as  Broadway  is  the 
peat  aristocratic,  thoroughfare.  It 
is  a  wider  and  straighter  street,  but 
the  houses  have  a  very  different  ap- 
pearance. Markets,  butchers'  stalls, 
and ,  secondhand  furniture  shops, 
abound  in  it  Leaving  this  not  very 
interesting  ground  tbey  shoot  trans- 
versely into  the  Third  Avenue, 
which,  however,  for  the  first  five 
minutes,  presents  nearly  the  same 
features,  till  at  the  distance  of  a  mile 
from  their  starting-point  it  begins  to 
assume  its  proper  characteristics. 

The  Third  Avenue  has  been  ever 
since  it  was  made,  that  is  to  say  for 
twenty  years,  the  exercise  and  trial 


ground  of  all  the  fitst  trotters  and 
pacers  in  the  city.  It  runs  about  a 
mile  in  town  to  the  end  of  the 
'stones*  or  pavement,  and  nearly 
five  miles  out  of  town  to  Harlaem 
Bridge.  In  these  five  miles  of  road 
there  are  just  as  many  hills,  not 
steep,  but  gradual,  and  pretty  equally 
distributed,  so  that  every  third  or 
quarter  of  a  mile  presents  a  different 
level ;  and  in  every  mile  you  have 
the  alternation  of  ascent,  descent, 
and  level  ground.  At  the  top  and 
bottom  of  each  hill  are  several  ta- 
verns, at  which  the  horses  may  rest 
and  their  masters1  take  a  horn;'  but 
more  of  these  establishments  are  at 
the  foot  than  at  the  summit,  as  it  is 
the  custom  of  the  'fast  crabs'  to 
make  a  brush  down  the  hill  after 
ascending  it  leisurely.  Besides  the 
taverns  the  only  houses  along  the 
road  are  blacksmiths'  and  coach- 
makers,'  so  that  if  you  break  a  tire 
or  lose  a  shoe  you  may  be  set  to 
rights  on  the  spot.  The  Avenue  is 
wide,  and  in  good  order.  The  mid- 
dle of  it  is  macadamised,  the  sides 
are  left  in  soft  earth  for  the  benefit 
of  the  trotters,  whose  feet  would  be 
broken  to  pieces  by  hard  pavement 
at  their  rate  of  going.  These  dis- 
tinctions are  now,  of  course,  obli- 
terated by  the  snow. 

From  three  till  dark  the  fast  horses 
and  fast  men  arein  their  glory  here.  It 
is  too  early  for  them  yet,  as  Schuyler 
said ;  there  are  only  family  or  omni- 
bus sleighs  out,  so  Charlie  keeps  on 
at  one  steady  pace,  without  pulling 
very  much,  as  there  is  nothing  along- 
side to  worry  him.  In  fifteen  mi- 
nutes they  are  at  Yorkville,  a  small 
and  not  over-clean  suburb,  inha- 
bited chiefly  by  Irish,  and  here  there 
are  more  taverns  than  ever.  Benson 
does  not  stop  at  any ;  his  horse  needs 
no  rest,  and  it  is  not  altogether 
comme  ilfaut  to  do  so :  but  he  has  a 
word  to  say  about  some  of  them  in 
passing. 

4  Wmtergreen's  is  clearly  the  pet 
stopping  -  place  now,'  he  observes, 
dancing  towards  a  white  house  on 
the  highest  ground  in  Yorkville. 
The  long,  low,  white  shed  near  it  is 
tenanted,  even  at  this  early  hour, 
by  twenty  or  more  cutters,  whose 
owners  are  tippling  inside. 

4  A  queer  fellow  Wintergreen  is, 
too!  When  sober  (those  are  the 
mornings  when  he  comes  to  sell  you 
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a  hone)  he  behaves  like  a  gentleman, 
and  if  he  were  put  into  a  decent  rait 
might  almost  pass  for  one.  When 
drank,  which  he  is  invariably  at 
night,  and  frequently  at  noon,  he  is 
the  beastliest  of  buffoons,  and  the 
fancy  men  use  him  for  their  court- 
jester.  His  father  was  rich  once ;  he 
had  money  himself  and  good  pros- 
pects when  a  youth,  and  might  have 
done  well/ 

*  Yes,'  says  Schuyler,  with  an 
ironical  smile,  *  he  might  have  gone 
through  college,  travelled  in  Eu- 
rope, learned  the  polka,  and  been 
one  of  us.* 

There  are  two  miles  more  to  Har- 
laem  Bridge,  but  Benson  suddenly 
determines  to  go  back.  Perhaps  his 
fingers  are  a  little  cold.  'Let  us 
tarn  here,*  and  round  sweeps  the 
sleigh.  Charlie  begins  to  bear  on 
the  bit.  Benson  is  far  from  dream- 
ing now.  All  his  energies  are  con- 
centrated on  his  horse,  who  is  a 
handful  on  the  home-road. 

'Now  we  shall  see  them  to  the 
best  advantage  as  they  meet  us.* 

4 1  must  confess  I  should  like  one 
race,  just  to  beat  something  before 
going  in.  I*m  sure  your  horse  is 
faster  than  you  think  him.* 

*  Well,  if  anything  comes  along  to 
give  us  a  fair  chance  we  will  have  a 
race.  See,  here  comes  a  batch  from 
the  city  already,  all  doing  their  best 
to  be  first  at  Wintergreen  s.* 

Here  they  come,  sure  enough! 
First  advances  an  old  black  pacer, 
that  looks  only  fit  for  the  crows :  he 
is  so  fine-drawn  as  to  appear  all  skin 
and  bones,  and  steams  like  a  lime- 
kiln ;  but  he  has  come  down  the  last 
hill  at  a  2'  40"  stroke,  and  is  going 
as  well  now  if  he  can  only  keep  it  up 
a  few  seconds  longer.  What  a  pace 
it  is !  not  like  trotting  in  the  least, 
nor  yet  like  running— more  a  scram- 
ble than  anything  else.  His  feet  rise 
two  on  the  same  side  at  once ;  some- 
times all  four  are  off  the  ground 
together,  and  he  rocks  till  you  fear 
he  will  roll  over  laterally.  He  tears 
along  behind  him  a  sleigh  of  the 
commonest  construction,  a  mere  deal 
box  on  runners,  furnished  with  an 
ancient  and  fragment  buffalo,  which 
serves  for  robe  and  cushion  both. 
The  driver  is  '  pne  of  'em,*  a  young 
batcher  probably,  in  glazed  leather 
can  and  pea-jacket,  despising  gloves, 
yelling  frantically  to  his  animal,  and 


putting  on  the  string  unsparingly, 
while  he  holds  him  up  as  if  for  life 
with  his  left-hand.  Close  in  the 
rear  comes  a  beautiful  clipped  chest- 
nut, a  fair  square  trotter,  driven  in  a 
handsome  cutter  by  a  fashionably- 
dressed  youth.  The  young  gentle* 
man  cannot  be  much  above  twenty, 
but  he  holds  the  ribands  as  carefully 
as  an  experienced  jockey,  and  like  a 
gentleman  too  —  no  recourse  to  the 
whip,  no  screaming  at  his  horse,  but 
a  perfect  management  of  his  mouth, 
so  as  to  get  his  full  speed  out  of  him 
without  risk  of  a  break.  His  nag 
has  less  foot  for  a  brush  than  the 
pacer,  therefore  he  is  behind;  but 
more  strength  and  endurance,  there- 
fore he  sticks  to  him,  and  hopes  to 
catch  him.  About  two  lengths  be- 
hind come  an  old  gentleman  and  his 
.  negro  servant,  with  a  fine  team  of 
bays.  They  are  large  and  handsome 
enough  for  carriage-horses,  matched 
exactly,  and  go  *  to  the  pole,1  i.  e. 
together^in  3'  5" — in  fact  they  are 

going  at  that  rate  now.  Down  the 
ills  they  fall  behind  the  single 
horses,  but  up-hill,  where  the  weight 
tells,  a  team  has  the  best  of  it,  and 
accordingly  you  see  them  gaining 
now.  The  old  fellow,  who  is  as 
ardent  for  the  sport  as  a  boy,  knows 
this  well,  and  keeps  them  up  to  their 
work.  The  team  gains  on  the  chest- 
nut, the  chestnut  on  the  black :  they 
are  not  more  than  three  lengths  from 
the  tavern.  Suddenly  the  pacer 
stops  short  and  capers.  He  is  used 
up,  and  has  *  broken.*  The  chestnut 
glides  by  like  an  arrow,  and  being 
none  too  fresh  himself,  escapes  fur- 
ther pursuit  of  the  team  by  slipping 
triumphantly  under  Wintergreen's 
shed,  whither  the  discomfited  black 
follows  him;  while  the  big  bays 
keep  their  way  up  the  road,  and 
after  them  trail  two  men  with  a  grey 
horse,  who,  though  visibly  tailed  off, 
still  persist  in  a  fruitless  attempt  to 
overtake  the  gallant  pair. 

*  There  goes  twelve  hundred  cash,* 
says  Schuyler,  as  he  glances  back  at 
the  receding  trotters.  (But  it's  a 
good  team,  and  well  worth  the  money 
if  a  man  has  it.* 

4 1  mean  to  treat  myself  to  a  team 
whenever  I  can  pick  one  up  at  a 
fair  valuation  —  when  some  one 
breaks  or  goes  abroad,  and  wants  to 
sell  his  horses.  But  I  don't  mean 
to  trust  myself  in  a  jockey's  hands 
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again.  I  have  had  to  do  with  the 
fraternity  three  times  already,  and 
come  off  tolerably  well.  Fortune  is 
not  to  be  tempted  too  often.' 

4  You  have  no  reason  to  quarrel 
with  your  last  purchase.    He  goes 

Srettily,  and  keeps  it  up  well.    Does 
e  null  much  ?' 
'Not  as  trotters  go;  but  he  re- 

2uires  a  tight  rein.    Hallo !    Wo-o, 
lharlie!' 

The  horse  has  made  a  leap  that 
jerks  both  the  occupants  of  the 
sleigh  nearly  out  of  it,  and  would  be 
off  in  a  run  but  for  the  ready  hand 
of  his  driver.  At  the  same  moment 
a  large  brown  mare  rushes  by  with 
the  least  possible  quantity  of  harness 
on  her,  a  shadowy  sleigh  behind  her, 
and  a  little  black-eyed,  fur-capped 
man  in  it.  Though  Charlie  is  step- 
ping off  at  least  fourteen  miles  an 
hour,  he  is  left  behind  in  an  instant 
as  if  standing  still. 

'There's  a  fast  one!  Can  you 
catch  him  ?  * 

*  I  should  be  sorry  to  try  it  with 
the  double  weight  we  have,  and  the 
start  he  has.  Even  if  I  were  ten 
seconds  in  the  mile  faster  than  he  is, 
I  could  not  overhaul  him  before  he 
gets  to  Sparks*.* 

*  True ;  he  will  stop  at  the  Four- 
mile  House,  no  doubt.  His  pace  is  too 
good  to  last.    I  didn't  think  of  that.* 

About  a  minute  and  a-half  passes 
in  silence.  Schuyler,  not  wishing  to 
be  caught  again  without  notice,  nas 
roused  himself  from  his  recumbent 
attitude  and  keeps  a  good  look-out 
behind.  Benson  is  wholly  occupied 
with  his  horse,  who  grows  more 
eager  as  he  approaches  home.  Tbey 
are  near  the  Four-mile  House,  when 
two  common-looking  men  in  a  com- 
mon-looking sleigh,  with  a  long- 
legged  roan  pacer,  emerge  from  the 
shed  some  hundred  yards  in  front 
and  dart  off  at  full  speed. 

4  Now  for  it,'  says  Benson :  4  we'll 
try  those  fellows.1 

4  Do  you  think  you  can  have  them  ? 
Their  horse  is  going  very  fast.' 

4  You  never  can  tell  how  fast  a  pacer 
goes  till  you  are  alongside  of  him. 
There  is  no  stopping-place  between 
this  and  town  :  tbey  must  go  to  the 
stones,  or  where  the  stones  should 
be,  that's  a  mile  and  a  half,  and 
Charlie  will  outlast  them  that  dis- 
tance if  they  outfoot  him  at  first. 
G'lang,  old  fellow.' 


While  thus  delivering  himself  of 
his  opinion,  Benson  has  been  making 
hasty  preparation  for  the  trial. 
Taking  an  equal  hold  of  the  reins  at 
that  point  where  he  can  best  apply 
his  whole  weight  and  power  to  them, 
he  twists  one  round  each  hand  to 

Srevent  their  slipping ;  then  bracing 
is  feet  against  a  little  iron  bar  that 
runs  inside  the  swelling  dashboard 
(for  they  would  go  right  through  the 
leather),  he  throws  himself  back  on 
the  lines  simultaneously-  with  the 
4  g'lang'  that  starts  his  horse.  The 
ever-ready  beast  leaps  off  as  if  his 
run  were  arrested  midway  and  turned 
into  a  trot;  at  every  step  his  hind 
legs  are  lifted  quicker  and  tucked 
further  under  him,  and  his  fore  feet 
rise  higher  from  the  ground  as  he 
darts  down  the  slight  descent  before 
him  at  a  three -minute  velocity.  The 
reins  are  so  tight  that  you  might 
stand  upon  them ;  Benson  is  nearly 
standing  behind  them,  for  as  he 
neither  will  nor  can  give  an  inch 
(bis  arms  being  already  stretched 
straight  out  and  the  reins  secured  by 
the  twists  in  them),  the  pull  all  but 
lifts  him  to  his  feet.  So  rapid  is  the 
brush  that  tbey  are  soon  close  upon 
the  other  sleigh,  and  Schuyler  can 
distinguish  that  its  occupants  are  of 
not-to-be-mistaken  Bowery  cut  — 
veritable  4b'hoys.'  Charlie  is  just 
lapping  their  sleigh  when  the  driver 
breaks  out  with  an  unearthly  yell, 
which  has  the  double  effect  of  stimu- 
lating his  own  horse  and  frightening 
the  other.  The  next  moment  Charlie 
is  dancing  in  the  air,  and  the  old 
roan  racker  glides  away  as  if  by  very 
magic,  skimming  over  "the  snow  like 
a  bird,  and  looking  ready  to  shake 
himself  out  of  his  ancient  and  scanty 
harness. 

4 Wo-o, Charlie!  What y' about? 
Ho-o,  poor  fellow !'  and  Benson 
hauls  his  horse  first  to  one  aide  of 
the  road  and  then  to  the  other,  in 
vain  efforts  to  make  him  catch  his 
trot.  Charlie  throws  his  head  np 
and  jerks  it  down,  and  keeps  canter- 
ing for  ten  seconds  in  spite  of  all 
that  can  be  done,  till  at  last,  just  as 
they  reach  level  ground,  he  strikes 
his  true  gait  with  a  bound  like  a 
hunter's,  and  is  off  faster  than  ever. 
If  the  road  continued  to  descend  there 
would  be  little  chance  of  closing  the 
gap ;  but  it  now  rises  for  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  and  a  trotter  generally 
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climbs  better  than  a  pacer.  This  is 
what  Benson  depends  on,  and  ac- 
cordingly he  drives  as  if  for  a  fortune 
to  come  up  with  the  racker  before  the 
road  dips  again.  Now  he  eases  out 
his  horse  the  least  bit  by  bending 
slightly  forward;  now  he  lifts  him 
with  the  rein,  and  again  holds  on 
with  all  his  might  to  keep  him  from 
breaking;  now  he  stimulates  him 
with  a  gentle  chirrup,  and  now  sends 
at  him  a  prolonged  growl,  such  as 
trotters  and  the  drivers  of  trotters 
delight  in.  Meanwhile  he  carefully 
scans  the  road  a-head,  so  as  to  avoid 
every  inequality  and  keep  on  a  smooth 
and  even  surface,  nearly,  but  not 
quite,  in  the  middle  of  the  road, 
where  the  snow  is  neither  so  much 
worn  down  as  to  make  it  hard  run- 
ning for  the  sleigh,  nor  so  deep  as  to 
clog  the  horse's  feet.  Schuyler  sits 
motionless  and  breathless,  watching 
the  rapidly  diminishing  interval  be- 
tween the  sleighs.  Benson's  calcula- 
tion proves  true.  Before  the  ascent 
is  completed,  the  gap  of  eight  or  ten 
lengths  has  been  shut  to  within  one 
and  a  half.  Charlie's  head  is  in  a  pa- 
rallel line  with  the  pendant  buffalo  of 
the  Bowery  sleigh,  and  not  more  than 
three  feet  behind  it.  The  broker's  ex- 
citement overpowers  him.  His  long 
body  and  sharp  nose  reach  over  like 
those  of  a  cockswain  when  he  bobs  to 
the  stroke,  and  his  eyes  flash  with 
eagerness. 

*  Now  hold  him,  Benson,  hold  him ! 
Don't  let  him  break ;  don't,  for  God's 
sake!     Shall  I  drive?' 

'Teach  your  grandmother !' 

Benson  is  comparatively  cool ;  he 
feels  sure  of  catching  them  before 
the  descent,  and  then  he  means  to 
wait  on  them  down  till  he  can  tire 
out  or  break  up  the  racker.  And 
now  the  b'hoy,  finding  himself  over- 
hauled, emits  another  nideous  screech 
and  lays  the  string  about  fearfully. 
But  either  he  has  been  premature  in 
his  manoeuvre,  or  Harry  is  better 
prepared  for  it  this  time :  the  only 
effect  of  all  the  row  is  to  help  Charlie 
on.  Three  of  his  bounding  steps, — 
with  the  first  he  laps  the  other  sleigh, 
with  the  second  he  is  alongside  the 
roan,  and  the  third  puts  his  belly  on 
a  line  with  the  pacer's  nose.  He  is 
a  neck  and  shoulders  a-head  and 
going  his  very  best. 

'Hi-i-i!  G'lang!  He-e-e-eh!* 
shout  both  the  Bowery  boys  at  once, 


and  slash  goes  the  Ions  whip  again. 
All  they  can  accomplish  by  this  de- 
monstration is  to  bring  their  horse 
up  even  with  Charlie,  who  has  lost  a 
little  ground  by  swerving  to  the 
right  to  avoid  an  omnibus  that  takes 
up  half  the  road.  This  movement 
brings  the  sleighs  so  close  that  they 
almost  touch,  and  thus  they  go  down 
the  hill  at  the  rate  of  eighteen  miles 
an  hour,  locked  like  a  double  team. 
The  b'hoy  is  pouring  out  a  stream  of 
yells  at  his  horse,  and  Benson  is  hold- 
ing on  to  his  as  a  man  holds  on  for 
his  life.  The  pacer,  black  with  sweat, 
and  dropping  foam  from  his  mouth, 
scrambles  along  with  his  head  down 
like  a  lame  cat.  Charlie's  glossy 
flanks  are  marked  with  a  dark  streak 
here  and  there,  and  a  few  beads  of 
white  hang  about  his  mouth;  he 
trots  fair  and  square  still,  with  his 
head,  well  up  and  his  legs  .striking 
out  regularly  as  a  steam-engine.  The 
contest  will  be  decided  by  this  hill, 
for  neither  horse  is  fresh  enough  to 
make  up  a  gap  in  the  preceding  half 
mile  of  level  ground  which  brings 
them  to  the  city.  It  is  safe  betting 
on  the  trotter  if  his  temper  and  his 
owner's  arms  only  hold  out,  for  he 
goes  better  at  every  step,  while  his 
opponent  flags  visibly.  See,  Harry 
is  a  head  and  shoulders  in  advance 
again — all  that  he  wishes  to  be  at 
present,  so  he  keeps  his  horse  well  in 
hand  with  a  hard,  steady  pulL  They 
are  half  way  down  and  the  momen- 
tum of  the  descent  is  at  its  maximum 
when  the  b'hoy  makes  his  last  effort. 
Whip,  voice,  and  rein  are  combined 
in  one  final  push,  and,  aided  by  the 
ground,  he  absolutely  shoves  his 
horse  once  more  even  with  Charlie. 
At  this  critical  instant  Benson  feels 
the  pull  slacken  a  little — very  little, 
but  enough,  combined  with  his  keen 
eye  for  pace,  to  tell  him  that  his 
horse  is  coming  back  to  him. 

•He-e-eh!  Why,  Charlie,  are 
you  going  to  leave  your  master,  old 
fellow?  He-e-ehf  steady,  boy! 
g'lang  !*  The  lines  are  drawn  tight 
as  a  bowstring ;  Charlie's  neck  goes 
out  and  his  head  down  as  he  reaches 
away  in  his  bounding  trot,  and  gains 
half  a  length  on  the  enemy  at  two  steps. 

'  Steady,  boy !  so-o !  G'lang,  nowl' 

4  He-e-e-eh  !  Gr-r-r !  G'lang, 
you  beggar !' 

*  Take  care,  Benson,  take  care! 
Now  you  have  'em !    Hurrah ! ' 
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Splut !  There  is  a  great  scatter- 
ing of  snow.  The  racker  has  broken 
short  up,  and  fairly  disappeared  in  a 
doud  of  his  own  raising. 

For  a  hundred  yards  or  more  the 
trotter  sweeps  on  triumphantly  at 
the  top  of  his  speed.  Then  his 
owner  draws  him  in  very  carefully, 
it  being  'nearly  as  nice  a  matter  to 
diminish  as  to  increase  the  velocity 
of  a  fast  horse,  since  the  least  jerk  or 
sudden  check  will  break  him.  More 
by  the  voice  than  the  reins  he  is 
sobered  down  to  his  wonted  pace  of 
twelve  miles  an  hour,  at  which  the 
sleigh  continues  to  slide  on  merrily, 
and  our  friends  have  a  little  leisure 
to  look  about  them.  They  are  pass- 
ing the  Three-mile  House,  once  a 
tavern  on  the  road,  but  now  less  than 
half  a  mile  from  the  pavement.  It 
is  past  three,  and  every  one  is  going 
out.  The  road  is  beginning  to  be 
thronged. 

'What  a  lot  of  them!1  says  Ben- 
son. *  There  is  Henderson  with  his 
clipped  bays,  not  so  fast  for  a  brush, 
but  equal  to  anything  for  three 
miles.  And  there  is  Black  Modesty 
—good  for  2'  38".  They  call  her 
Modesty  because  she  travels  with 
her  head  down.  And  there  is  Low- 
enberg,  with  four  white  horses.' 

And  the  fiery  little  foreigner 
dashes  by  with  two  dashing  Creole- 
looking  women  in  his  sleigh,  and  -a 
neat  groom,  dangerously  like  himself, 
on  the  driving-seat  alongside  him. 

*  Lowenberg  is  to  follow  your 
good  example,  isn't  he  ?  and  join 
the  ranks  of  the  respectable  married 
men ;  or  is  his  match  broken  off?' 

'Broken  off!  No,  indeed !  There 
was  some  scruple,  or  talk  of  scruple, 
as  to  his  creed.  People  said  he  was 
a  Socinian,  and  the  lady's  father 
brought  him  to  book,  whereupon 
Lowenberg  pathetically  asseverated 
that  he  was  of  no  religious  persua- 
sion or  prejudice  whatever;  and,  I 
believe,  challenged  any  one  to  prove 
that  he  had  ever  been  inside  any 
place  of  worship/ 

'Nothing  could  be  fairer  than 
that,  certainly.  There  goes  the  horse 
of  horses,  Jim  Polk.  His  owner  told 
me,  that  just  before  this  snow  came 
on  he  paced  half  a  mile  in  fifty-nine 
seconds/ 

4  He  ought  to  repeat  that  in  pub- 
lic, then,  for  his  best  mile  time  on 
record  is  2'  23".    But  I  wouldn't 


have  him  for  a  gift,  unless  I  wanted 
to  meet  with  what  the  newspapers 
call  the  *  painful  accident*  of  getting 
my  neck  broke/ 

Benson  casts  one  look  at  '  the 
fastest  pacer  in  the  world/  Polk  is 
a  middfe-sused  chestnut,  with  a  flow- 
ing tail  and  mane,  handsome  enough 
for  a  lady's  horse,  and  with  power 
written  m  every  muscle.  He  is 
pouring  foam  from  a  desire  to  get 
off,  and  his  owner's  efforts  to  restrain 
him.  And  then  Harry  turns  round 
and  starts  off  his  horse  once  more, 
for  his  old  enemy,  the  roan,  is  creep- 
ing up  behind,  and  trying  to  steal  a 
march  on  him.  But  it's  no  use. 
Charlie  has  lost  his  superfluous  fire ; 
he  can  be  held  with  one  hand,  and 
will  take  the  whip.  Benson  puts  it 
on  him — three  light  strokes — and  at 
every  one  he  doubles  himself  up 
faster  and  throws  more  road  behind 
him.  By  a. great  effort  the  paoer 
has  put  himself  close  behind  Ben- 
son's sleigh,  so  that  he  is  almost 
looking  over  Schuyler's  head:  but 
not  another  inch  can  he  better  his 
position,  nor  can  he  hold  it  more 
than  a  few  moments.  There  is  no 
more  left  in  him,  and  he  falls  back 
exhausted,  and  is  pulled  up  to  a 
walk.  And  now  as  Harry  for  the 
second  time  eases  down  his  horse, 
another  four -horse  sleigh  meets 
them.  It  cuts  more  dash  than  Low- 
enberg's — richer  furs,  showier  livery, 
finer  horses,  more  paint  and  gilding. 
The  team  are  greys  and  chestnuts 
(sorrels  they  are  called  in  America), 
driven  chequered;  that  is,  the  horses 
of  the  same  colour  diagonally. 
Highly  polished  steel  chains  take 
the  place  of  martingale  and  pole- 
strap  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  harness, 
except  the  collars  and  traces,  is  made 
of  white  silk  cord.  Within  are  two 
men  and  two  women,  elaborately 
dressed ;  but  they  are  not  of  *  our 
set,'  or  any  set  that  Benson  knows. 

'Schuyler,  whose  team  is  that? 
Some  rowdy's,  I  perceive/ 

'  It  shows  you  are  a  virtuous  youth 
to  ask  such  a  question.  You  kuow 
all  the  proper  celebrities,  and  none 
of  the  improper  ones.  That  is  Mrs. 
,  whose  occupation  shall  be  name- 
less/ 

'That  vile  woman!  I  thought 
she  was  in  prison/ 

'  So  she  was,  and  got  out  again  on 
some  technicality/ 
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They  did  '  quod  *  the  woman  per- 
manently some  months  after ;  but  it 
was  only  accomplished  at  great  trou- 
ble and  expense  to  the  city,  and 
Schuyler  has  already  seen  so  many 
rogues  go  unwhipt  of  justice,  that  he 
may  be  pardoned  a  little  scepticism. 

'  Doubtless  there  are  several  causes 
of  this  mal-administration,  or  non- 
administration  of  the  laws,  but  one 
is  particularly  obvious.  I  consider 
the  Anti-Capital-Punishment  agita- 
tors— Whitey,  Carroll,  and  that  set 
— directly  responsible  for  half  the 
rascality  in  this  city  and  state.  Their 
arguments,  though  nominally  di- 
rected at  the  death  penalty  merely, 
really  aim  at  all  penalties,  create  a 
morbid  sympathy  for  all  criminals, 
and  resolve  ail  crimes  into  disease  or 
insanity,  according  to  phrenology  or 
some  other*  of  their  hobbies,  which 
they  have  dignified  with  the  name 
of  sciences.' 

4  Yes ;  and  these  scamps  aim  at  all 
the  property  in  the  county,  and 
want  to  resolve  it  into  their  own 
pockets.  And  that  is  why  I  think 
the  Jacobin  a  worse  paper  than  the 
Sewer,  though  the  former  preserves 
a  decent  exterior  of  language.  It 
has  been  the  great  abettor  of  the 
Anti-Renters  throughout.' 

'  Does  it  preserve  a  decent  ex- 
terior of  language  ?  Is  not  Whitey 
an  avowed  Founerite  and  Commun- 
ist? and  are  not  his  contributors 
following  suit  ?' 

'But  you  don't  know  Whitey's 
excuse  ?' 

•No.' 

4  He  is  the  most  henpecked  and 
curtain-lectured  of  men,  and  there- 
fore goes  in  for  Fourier's  plan, 
hoping  that,  in  the  general  distribu- 
tion of  women  and  goods,  some  one 
else  may  get  Mrs.  Whitey.' 

4  A  precious  fellow,  too,  that  cor- 
respondent of  his,  who  has  just  been 
writing  some  city  sketches—4  Bits  of 
Gotham,'  he  calls  them.  They  are 
all  constructed  on  this  pleasant  and 


easy  syllogism, — *  Some  men  in  good 
society  are  hypocrites ;  therefore  all 
respectable  people  are  scamps.9  To 
read  this  vagabond,  a  stranger  would 
believe  that  our  fashionable  ladies 
were  in  the  daily  habit  of  making 
assignations  at  confectioners',  and  that 
all  our  church  deacons  and  trustees 
lived  upon  the  wages  of  iniquity, 
sanctioned,  if  not  practised,  by 
themselves.  A  pretty  storm  there 
would  be  if  any  foreigner  dared  to 
talk  so ;  but  this  pestilent  fellow,  it 
seems,  may  slander  his  countrymen 
and  countrywomen  with  impunity 
and  profit !  Did  you  ever  hear  of 
this  man  Goldsmith— P.  P.  Gold- 
smith, Esquire,  as  he  calls  himself  P* 

4  No ;  but  I  believe  he  was  out  or 
snubbed  by  some  gentleman  with 
whom  he  was  trying  to  scrape  ac- 
quaintance, and  hence  his  hatred  and 
abuse  of  the  l  Upper  Ten.' 

4A8  to  Carroll,  one  understands 
him  well  enough.  Est  proprium 
humani  generis,  and  so  focth.  A  be- 
nevolent Whig  merchant  took  him 
up  when  a  poor  boy,  educated  him, 
and  gave  him  a  fair  start  in  life.  Of 
course  he  became  a  violent  Demo- 
crat, intensely  hostile  to  all  Whigs,* 
and  all  merchants.  His  descent  tells 
there.  It's  a  real  specimen  of  Irish 
gratitude.' 

Benson  remains  half  sulky,  half 
pensive.  They  sweep  down  the 
Avenue  into  the  broad  Bowery,  and 
through  Lafayette  Place  again.  Ben- 
son likes  to  drive  past  Lafayette 
Place,  for  he  owns  a  house  there, 
and  it  gives  him  a  chance  to  talk 
about  4  my  house,'  and  4  my  tenant.* 
They  are  in  Broadway  again. 

4  Won't  you  come  and  dine  with 
us,  Schuyler  ?     Four  sharp.    The 

rd-ffovernor  is  ill,  and  I  have 
cellar  key  and  the  butcher's 
book.  There  is  a  bottle  of  Cordon 
Bleu  in  ice;  our  cook  makes  good 
tomato  soup ;  smelts  are  prime  now ; 
and  I  laid  in  a  tall  Philadelphia 
capon  this  morning.    Come !' 


*  The  American  Whigs  are  Conservatives,  except  some  of  those  in  New  York. 
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LETTERS  PROM  GENERAL  CONWAY  AND  THE  COUNTESS  OP 
AILESBURY  TO  HORACE  WALPOLE  (EARL  OP  ORPORD). 

YBOM  THE  OBIGIX ALS,  FORMERLY  IN  THX  PO8SES8I0H  OF  THB  LATE  BIGHT  HOK. 
SIB  ALEXAWDBR  JOHN8TON. 


THE  letters  written  by  General 
Conway  to  his  coumn,  Horace 
Walpole,  which,  till  now,  have  never 
been  printed,  and  of  which  portions 
will  be  given  in  this  Magazine,  were 
bequeathed  by  Lord  Orford  to  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Darner,  daughter  of  Con- 
way and  his  wife  Lady  Ailesbury. 
To  Mrs.  Darner  his  lordship  left,  for 
her  life,  the  villa  of  Strawberry  Hill. 
At  the  death  of  this  lady  the  letters 
of  her  father  came  into  the  possession 
of  her  relative,  Lady  Johnston,  relict 
of  the  late  Sir  Alexander  Johnston, 
by  whose  permission  they  now  appear. 
They  arc  especially  interesting,  as 
developing  the  accomplished  and  un- 
sophisticated mind  of  the  writer;  as 
containing  records  of  the  court  and 
parliament,  of  military  affairs,  and 
sketches  of  characters  and  society  in 
the  last  century ;  and  as  illustrating 
the  numerous  epistles  which,  in  the 
correspondence  of  Horace  Walpole, 
are  addressed  to  General  Conway. 

Henry  Seymour  Conway  was  the 
second  son  of  Francis,  first  Lord 
Conway.  He  was  born  in  1720,  and 
on  coming  of  age  appeared  in  parlia- 
ment, of  which  he  continued  to  be  a 
member  during  the  greater  part  of  his 
life,  notwithstanding  bis  active  career 
in  the  army,  wherein  he  rose  to  the 
rank  of  field-marshal,  and  became,  in 
1782,  commander-in-chief  of  his  ma- 
jesty's forces.  But  though  General 
Conway's  conduct  as  a  military 
officer,  in  the  several  campaigns  in 
which  he  was  engaged,  was  conspicu- 
ous and  praiseworthy,  his  actions  as 
a  statesman  were  no  less  so ;  and  to 
him,  in  great  part,  may  be  attributed 
the  pacification  of  Ireland  in  1755, 
when  the  Marquis  of  Hartington 
(afterwards  fourth  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire) was  Lord- Lieutenant  of  that 
country,  with  Conway  as  his  secre- 
tary. In  1765,  on  the  formation  of 
the  Rockingham  administration,  Ge- 
neral Conway  was  appointed  joint- 
Secretary  of  State  with  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  an  office  which  he  resigned 
in  January  1768.   After  a  long,  ener- 

fetic,  and  honourable  career,  Conway 
ied  at  his  seat,  Park  Place,  near 
Henley-on-Thames,  July  9,  1795. 


Marshal  Conway  was  fond  of  lite- 
rature, and  is  known  as  the  author 
of  a  comedy  called  False  Appearances. 
His  correspondence  with  Horace  Wal- 
pole commenced  in  1740,  when  Wal- 
pole was  twenty-three  years  of  age, 
and  Conway  twenty.  The  former, 
entertaining  for  his  cousin  a  lasting 
and  devoted  friendship,  offered,  in 
one  of  the  most  touching  letters 
extant,  to  divide  his  fortune  with 
Conway  when  the  latter  was  dismissed 
from  his  places  at  court  and  his 
military  commands  for  having,  in 
1764,  voted  against  the  ministry  on 
the  question  of  general  warrants. 
*  Similar  offers,*  says  the  late  Lord 
Dover,  *  were  pressed  upon  him  by 
his  brother,  Lord  Hertford,  and  by 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  without  any 
concert  between  them.1  This  is  very 
honourable  to  all  parties,  and  bears 
unequivocal  testimony  to  the  purity 
of  General  Conway's  character,  and 
the  integrity  of  his  public  and  private 
life.  If  he  did  not  reap  many  state 
rewards,  he,  at  least,  obtained  the 
praise  of  his  fellow-men.  In  one  of 
the  journals  of  the  time  is  the  follow- 
ing passage :  — '  England  has  a  Con- 
way, the  powers  of  whose  eloquence, 
inspired  by  his  zeal  for  liberty,  ani- 
mated with  the  fire  of  true  Renins, 
and  furnished  with  a  sound  know- 
ledge of  the  constitution,  at  once 
entertain,  convince,  and  conquer.' 
Edmund  Burke,  in  a  speech  delivered 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Ame- 
rican Taxation,  in  the  year  1772, 
pronounced  the  following  eulogium : 

I  remember,  sir,  with  a  melancholy 
pleasure,  the  situation  of  the  honourable 
gentleman  [General  Conway]  who  made 
the  motion  for  the  repeal ;  in  that  crisis, 
when  the  whole  trading  interest  of  this 
empire  crammed  into  ypur  lobbies,  with 
a  trembling  and  anxious  expectation, 
waited,  almost  to  a  winter's  return  of 
light,  their  fate  from  your  resolutions. 
When  at  length  you  had  determined  in 
their  favour,  and  your  doors,  thrown 
open,  showed  them  the  figure  of  their 
deliverer  in  the  well-earned  triumph  of 
his  important  victory,  from  the  whole  of 
that  grave  multitude  there  arose  an  in- 
voluntary burst  of  gratitude  and  transport. 
They  jumped  upon  him  like  children  on 
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a  long-absent  father.  They  clung  about  been  the  face  of  an  angel.'  I  do  not 
him  aa  captive*  about  their  redeemer.  know  how  others  feel ;  but  if  I  had  stood 
All  England,  all  America,  joined  to  his  in  that  situation,  I  never  would  have  ex- 
applause.  Nor  did  he  seem  insensible  changed  it  for  all  that  kings  in  their  pro- 
to  the  best  of  all  earthly  rewards,  the  fusion  could  bestow.  I  did  hope  that  that 
love  and  admiration  of  his  fellow-citiaens.  day's  danger  and  honour  would  have  been 
Hope  elevated,  and  joy  brightened  hie  a  bond  to  hold  us  all  together  for  ever. 
creet.  I  stood  near  him ;  and  his  face,  But,  alas !  that,  with  other  pleasing 
to  use  the  expression  of  the  scripture  of  visions,  is  long  since  vanished. 
the  first  martyr,  *  his  face  was  as  if  it  had 


Dublin,  8  May,  1755. 

Dear  Horry, — I  should  have  writ  to  you  immediately  on  my  arrival ; 
but,  besides  being  in  as  much  hurry  and  bustle  as  possible,  I  had  nothing  to 
tell  you  but  that  I  had  arrived ;  which  would  have  been  no  mat  news,  espe- 
cially as  I  knew  you'd  hear  it  from  my  brother  and  Lady  Ailesbury,  to 
whom  I  had  squeezed  out  two  short  letters. 

Journeys  seldom  afford  anything  worth  relating,  at  least  such  journeys 
as  these.  It's  all  one  uniform  joggle  in  a  post-chaise,  or  as  uniform  a  trot 
through  Wales.  The  news  here  tells  us  our  voyage  was  very  tempestuous, 
which  exceeds  the  truth,  though  the  night  was  something  rough.  I  am  sure 
vou  wished  me  at  the  end  of  it,  and  that  you  want  to  know  how  things  go 
here.  As  yet  I  can  tell  you  hut  little.  A  great  appearance  has  been  made 
of  all  sorts  of  people  at  the  Castle ;  great  civilities,  great  expressions  of  satis- 
faction, &c.  But,  between  ourselves,  not  that  general  expansion  of  heart, 
nor  those  acclamations,  bonfires,  and  illuminations,  that  might  have  been 
expected  on  one  hand,  and  from  one  sort  of  people  (I  mean  the  lower)  ;  nor 
those  unreserved  declarations  from  the  higher.  Patriot  meetings  and  patriot 
healths  have  continued ;  patriot  papers  have  been  writ,  and,  in  short,  the 
minds  of  people  kept  in  a  sort  of  suspense,  waiting,  as  it  seems,  for  the  event 
of  things  to  see  how  well-satisfied  they  are  to  be. 

The  great  men  have  now  all,  or  most,  been  at  court  and  seen  Lord 
Hartington,  in  public  and  in  private ;  have  all  agreed  in  general  expressions 
of  satisfaction  in  his  government,  and  of  esteem  for  his  person ;  yet  something 
still  remains  behind — something  of  conditions  not  yet  totally  explained,  which 
it  is  impossible  to  say  what  degree  of  difficulty  they  may  create ;  though  in 
general  I  am  in  hope  it  won't  be  great. 

This  is  such  a  sketch  as  I  can  give  you  at  present  of  the  state  of  things. 
Lord  Hartington  continues  to  hold  one  steady  and  uniform  language  of  a 
single  and  settled  view  to  do  the  King's  business  and  the  nation's  by  plain 
and  direct  ways;  and  by  an  equal  and  impartial  government,  favouring  no 
party  nor  faction,  nor  setting  up  any.  And  though  he  may  meet  with  rubs 
in  this  road  from  the  ambition  of  some,  and  the  warmth  or  weakness  of 
others,  I  am  persuaded  such  a  behaviour  and  such  intentions,  well  supported, 
will  carry  him  through.* 

We  have  had  no  mail  since  our  arrival ;  so  begin  to  grow  impatient  for 
news,  and  desire  you'll  tell  me  a  great  deal  and  soon,  for  we  don  t  intend  to 
stay  very  long.  *We  have  heard  nothing  of  the  French  troops  yet ;  so  are  a 
little  inquisitive  to  know  what's  become  of  them.  Our  military  preparations 
so  on ;  but  we  begin,  I  think,  to  believe  we  shan't  have  much  occasion  for 
em,  after  seeing  the  French  fleet  distinctly  at  almost  every  port  for  this 
fortnight. 

We  have  hitherto  been  in  a  course  of  great,  troublesome  dinners,  and  so 
may  continue  some  time.    Indeed  it's  one  constant  feast  in  this  country. 

*  '  The  intestine  broils  of  Ireland  were  happily  composed  this  year  (1755)  by  the 
prudent  management  of  the  Marquis  of  Hartington,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  that  king- 
dom. The  Irish  were  not  only  brought  to  a  much  better  temper,  even  among  them- 
selves,  than  they  were  before  their  late  outrageous  riots  and  dangerous  dissensions 
happened ;  but  also  prevailed  upon  to  acquiesce  in  the  measures  of  England,  without 
this  last  being  obliged  to  give  up  any  one  point  of  her  superiority.' — Smollkt's 
England. 
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The  great  business  of  life  is  to  stuff  and  be  stuffed.  Immoderate  eating  b 
among  the  prime  social  virtues ;  but  immoderate  drinking  lifts  you  up  to  the 
skies.  One  would  think  such  furious  oolitics  would  interrupt  it ;  but  it'i 
quite  the  contrary,  and  more  than  half  the  warfare  is  carried  on  by  bumpers 
of  confusion  to  their  enemies,  and  success  to  their  friends.  Adieu !  don't 
think  I  abuse  the  country.  All  this  is  right,  and  only  errs  in  a  little  excess. 
I  am  dreadfully  annoyed  with  all  sorts  of  incumbrance  of  the  most  dis- 
agreeable kind,  and  am  amazed  to  find  myself  almost  at  the  end  of  a  long 
letter, — visits,  despatches,  applications,  attendance,  politics,  steams  of  meat, 
and  fumes  of  wine,  all  conspiring  to  confound  me. 

Yours  most  faithfully, 

H.  S.  C. 


Dublin  Castle,  18  June,  1755. 

Dear  Horry, — I  don't  understand  your  returning  me  so  many  thanks  for 
my  last  letter.  It  seemed  strange  it  should,  but  it  really  displeases  me,  as  it 
looks  too  like  ceremony,  and  seems  to  make  what  I  thought  a  step  of  course 
in  our  correspondence  appear  like  something  extraordinary.  I  am  hurried 
and  perplexed  with  business  beyond  what  I  can  express,  but  that  perplexity 
must  go  far  indeed  if  it  makes  me  neglect  you ;  and  I  assure  you  the  corre- 
spondence of  my  friends  is  my  chief  relief  and  refuge. 

Lord  Hartington  has,  in  a  manner,  determined  not  to  go  over  to  England; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  decides  that  I  should  do  so.  The  difficulty  in  appoint- 
ing the  Lords  Justices  was,  between  ourselves,  the  chief,  or  perhaps  the  only, 
reason  of  this  resolution.  The  dignity  of  Government,  it  seems,  allowed  of 
no  change  in  the  Regency ;  and  trie  state  and  temper  of  the  country  by  no 
means  allowed  of  his  leaving  the  same,  which,  therefore,  could  end  only  as  it 
does.  For  myself,  I  own  I  thought  the  latter  point  much  clearer  than  the 
former ;  however,  I  don't  know  if,  all  considered,  the  present  measure  may 
not  be  better  than  either. 

Your  exhortations  to  me  are  very  friendly,  and  very  well  adapted  to  this 
time  and  place.  My  temper,  as  you  say,  is  tolerable,  and  that  of  my  prin- 
cipal is  excellent,  which  is  not  amiss  for  us  both.  I  find  much  more  tempta- 
tion and  trial  in  the  way  of  that  than  in  the  way  of  my  ambition,  of  which 
you'll  easily  believe  I  have  but  just  leaven  enough  in  my  composition  to 
carry  me  through  a  scene  that  we  probably  shall  not  soon  clear  of  all  its 
embarrassments ;  those  ingredients  of  rage,  nonsense,  and  ambition  (which, 
to  be  sure,  have  flourished  not  a  little  here),  being,  I  am  certain,  much  be* 
yond  any  state  chemistry  I  know  to  convert  into  the  qualities  you  mention, 
x  et  I  am  not  without  hope  that  the  honesty,  candour,  sense,  and  spirit  of 
Lord  Hartington,  which  he  really  possesses,  will  at  least  make  'em  subside ; 
and  when  the  first  has  lost  its  force,  one  may  reckon  the  venom  is,  in  a 
manner,  taken  out  of  the  rest :  they  may  still  prick  and  tease  a  little,  but 
won't  do  any  violent  mischief. 

We  are  a  little  off  and  on,  and  don't  quite  know  our  own  minds ;  and 
sometimes  we  are  disposed  to  bully  a  little,  and  sometimes  to  be  pacific 
However,  as  a  right  resolution  is  taken  by  Lord  Hartington  in  regard  to 
the  most  obnoxious  things  and  persons,  I  hope  he  will  be  allowed  to  pursue 
those  resolutions  properly.  I  have  therefore  really,  on  the  whole,  good 
hopes  of  success. 

You  must  be  content  with  this  political  communication,  for  I  am  con- 
versant in  no  other  ideas  whatever,  except  what  would  be  dull  to  you, 
namely,  the  military  part  of  my  amphibious  province.  I  will  spare  you  all 
the  long  history  of  our  progress,  which  you  have  had  an  hundred  times  in  all 
the  newspapers, — our  honours,  speeches,  freedoms,  gold  boxes  for  my  lord, 
silver  ones  for  Mr.  Secretary,  &c.  We  have  seen  some  fine  and  some  pretty 
things ;  we  have  danced  with  the  ladies,  and  got  drunk  with  the  men,  and 
all  such  proper  and  decorous  things. 

My  Lord  Lieutenant  thinks  of  going  soon  to  Castle  Town  (Mr.  Conolly's), 
which  is  lent  him.  It  is  about  eight  miles  from  town,  a  moderate  place,  but 
very  good  house.    His  lordship  will  go  in  a  week  or  ten  days,  at  which  ti 
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I  hope  to  be  setting  out,  iust  to  peep  at  you  to  see  how  the  weather  is  on 
your  side  the  water,  and  return  to  my  ark,  I  hope  with  an  olive-branch. 
I  shall  insist  upon  seeing  as  much  of  you  as  my  time  and  yours  will  allow, 
and  shall  let  you  hear  of  my  motions  for  that  purpose. 
Adieu ! 
I  am,  dear  Horry,  most  faithfully  and  sincerely  yours, 


Dublin  Castle,  16th  Sept  1755. 

Dear  Horry, — You  should  have  heard  from  me  the  very  night  of  our 
arrival ;  but  merely  to  tell  you  of  a  long,  dismal  passage,  and  not  tell  you  of 
our  having,  I  hope,  concluded  our  peace  nere,  &  ami  bonf*  One  single  post 
makes  the  difference ;  and  I  can  now  tell  you  this  very  morning  the  agree- 
ment was  finished  by  my  Lord  Harrington  with  the  Speaker,  Mr.  MaTone, 
and  Mr.  Carter,  on  the  rooting  of  his  promising,  as  far  as  depended  on  him, 
that  the  Primate  should  not  be  left  one  of  the  Lords  Justices ;  and  on  his 
seeing  and  allowing  of  certain  heads  to  be  put  in  the  Address,  to  express  in 
general  terms  their  concern  that  any  part  of  their  behaviour  should  have 
occasioned  the  least  suspicion  of  their  duty  to  his  Majesty,  &c,  or  of  any 
design  to  attempt  the  least  encroachment  on  his  prerogative,  which  they 
protest  was  the  most  distant  thing  from  their  thoughts ;  with  many  ex- 
pressions of  duty,  loyalty,  and  unbounded  affection.  I  think  the  whole  may 
fairly  be  looked  upon  as  an  excuse  to  his  Majesty  for  their  behaviour,  and 
am  only  anxious  till  I  hear  that  Lord  Harrington's  conduct  in  these  very 
delicate  affairs  has  his  Majesty's  approbation. 

.  Well,  I  have  told  you  all  our  news.  I  hope  you  think  it  a  great  deal. 
Poor  Sir  John  Bland  If  I  scarce  knew  him  at  all,  but  am  really  affected 
with  so  miserable  and  unfortunate  an  end. 

I  have  really  no  news  but  our  long  voyage,  as  I  told  you, — no  less  than 
fortv  hours  from  Holyhead.  Lady  Ailesbury  was  very  sick,  and  is  very 
well;  poor  little  Missy  J  was  a  little  sick,  and  is  perfectly  so. 

I  hear  things  don't  go  so  smooth  on  your  side  the  water  as  on  ours :  nothing 
but  non-acceptances  and  non-compliances,  which  I  own  I  did  not  expect.  I 
see  no  end  through  it ;  and  for  me  that  am  so  little  of  a  party  man,  'tis  terrible 
to  hear  there's  scarce  one  of  any  party  satisfied,  or  like  to  be  so. 

Pray  let  me  hear  from  you,  and  soon.  I  know  I  am  an  odious  corre- 
spondent ;  't  is  a  perfect  dry  scroll  like  any  minister's,  and  writ  in  as  much 
haste  and  puzzle.  Excuse  me,  write  to  me,  and  believe  me  most  sincerely 
yours, 

H.  S.  C. 
■  ^ ■   ■     -  I,.    .I i.  i  . , 

*  In  an  answer  to  this  letter,  dated  Sept.  23d,  Horace  Walpole  says, — '  Never 
make  me  excuses  for  a  letter  that  tells  me  so  many  agreeable  things  as  your  last : 
that  yon  are  got  well  to  Dublin  ;  that  you  are  all  well ;  and  that  you  have  accommo- 
dated all  your  politics  to  your  satisfaction,  and,  I  may  be  allowed  to  say,  greatly  to 
your  credit.  What  could  you  tell  me  that  would  please  me  so  much  ?  When  I 
have  indulged  a  little  my  joy  for  your  success  and  honour,  it  is  natural  to  consider 
the  circumstances  you  have  told  me,  and  you  will  easily  excuse  me  if  I  am  not  quite  as 
nyich  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  your  late  antagonists  as  I  am  with  yours.  You  have 
tranquillized  a  nation,  have  repaired  your  master's  honour,  and  secured  the  peace  of 
your  administration ;  but  what  shall  one  say  to  the  Speaker,  Mr.  Malone,  and  the 
others  ?  Don't  they  confess  that  they  have  gone  the  greatest  lengths,  and  risked 
the  safety  of  their  country,  on  a  meie  personal  pique  ?'  And  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Horace 
Mann,  dated  Sept.  29,  1755,  Walpole  says,— 'As  England  grows  turbulent,  Ireland 
grows  calm  again.  Mr.  Conway,  who  has  gone  thither  secretary  to  Lord  Halting, 
ton,  has,  with  great  prudence  and  skill,  pacified  that  kingdom.'  Again  to  Bentley, 
Sept.  30th, — '  In  Ireland  Mr.  Conway  has  pacified  all  things  :  the  Irish  are  to  get  as 
drunk  as  ever  to  the  glorious  and  immortal  memory  of  King  George,  and  the  pre- 
rogative is  to  be  exalted  as  high  as  ever,  by  being  obliged  to  give  up  the  Primate.' 

f  Sir  John  Bland  committed  suicide,  after  having  lost  his  whole  fortune  at 
hazard. 

%  General  Conway's  daughter,  afterwards  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Darner. 
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DubUa  Carte,  7tk  Oct  1755. 

Dear  Horry, — I  begin  with  our  own  politics,  and  you'll  excuse  their 
being  uppermost  in  my  thoughts  when  I  tell  yon  that  yours  are  Terr 
high  there.  First,  after  sweating  for  the  answer  from  England  this  week 
past,  and  debating  schemes  for  prorogation  and  adjournment,  it  arrived  the 
night  before  last,  and  with  such  condescension  and  concession  from  his 
majesty  to  every  part  of  Lord  Harrington's  plan  as  went  beyond  our  hopes. 
You  know  the  heads  of  Address  I  mentioned,  which  it  was  much  suspected 
here  would  by  no  means  be  received  or  allowed ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  sent 
back  with  such  emendations  as  scarce  amount  to  an  alteration,  and  were  at 
once  agreed  to  by  the  chiefs  here.  Yet  have  we  not  been  without  alarms  of 
grand  opposition  from  more  parties  than  one,  and  many  angry  spirits  in 
truth  there  were.  Some  thought  it  too  soft  and  some  too  hard,  and  some 
talked  of  the  dignity  of  Parliament  and  an  Address  sent  to  England ;  anony- 
mous letters  were  writ  and  pamphlets  published  in  the  course  of  one  single 
day.  However,  with  much  parley  and  persuasion  from  the  respective  heads, 
people  were  in  general  kept  quiet,  and  our  address,  that  is,  heads  for  a  com- 
mittee, past  nun.  con.  in  the  votes.  In  the  house,  two  insignificant  speeches 
from  two  insignificant  men  were  all  the  objection  we  heard :  one,  a  warm 
patriot  and  Whig  to  the  backbone,  like  you,  said  it  was  an  apology ;  the  other, 
an  old  discontented  courtier,  made  a  medley  of  reflexions  pretty  foreign  to  the 
matter,  but  both  mentioned  the  message  to  England ;  but  there  it  stopped, 
and  I  believe  will  end. 

The  pamphlets  I  mentioned,  abuse  Lord  Kildare,*  &c :  and  his  face,  on 
several  signs,  has,  they  say,  already  been  blacked.  He  does  not  seem  to 
care ;  and,  on  the  whole,  there  appears  a  more  cordial  disposition  and  resolu- 
tion on  their  part,  and  a  more  general  satisfaction  in  the  plan  than  one 
could  have  expected. 

As  to  your  little  politics  on  that  side,  I  fancy  they'll  do  very  well  to 
amuse  you  a  good  part  of  the  winter.  I  am  seriously  and  heartily  happy  in 
the  accommodation  with  Mr.  Fox,  which  all  the  Ddke  of  Newcastle's  letters 
say  is  as  complete  and  cordial  as  possible.  I  have  seen  nothing  to  the  contrary 
elsewhere ;  and,  therefore,  am  willing  to  hope  it  will  be  firm  and  of  long 
continuance. 

I  am  vastly  obliged  to  you  for  your  two  letters :  your  excuses  are  quite  idle 
and  offensive,  particularly  as  a  bad  symptom  for  the  future.  The  news  of 
the  Castle  of  Bungey  is  as  agreeable  to  me  as  that  of  the  Castle  of  Cockney, 
and  the  old  news  of  Cockney  is  new  again  when  you  tell  iLf  And  yet  your 
account  of  a  certain  transaction  does  not  please  me  so  well  as  others,  nor  cor- 
respond with  what  we  hear  from  others.  Time  will  show.  There's  a  riddle 
for  your  riddle ;  though  I  believe  mine  is  not  quite  so  inexplicable  as  yours, 
which  remains  unintelligible  to  all  the  committee  from  the  house  of  Riddles 
in  Berkshire. 

You  are  such  a  traveller,  one  never  knows  where  to  have  yon.  You 
seem  to  live  upon  the  road.    But  by  this  new  improvement  of  daily  posts,  I 

*  '  Lord  Kildare  had  been  set  against  the  primate  by  men  who  meant  to  advance 
their  own  power.  Therefore,  the  moment  the  English  Government  offered  to  sacrifice 
the  primate.  Lord  Kildare  was  content,  which  they  who  set  him  on  did  not  intend 
he  should  be  so  easily.  It  happened  as  ridiculously  in  England.  The  Duke  of 
Devonshire  had  been  immeasurably  set  up  by  the  ministry.  He  grew  to  have  an 
opinion  of  his  own ;  declared  against  the  treaties,  and  they  were  forced  to  sacrifice  the 
Howes,  and  Ireland,  and  the  Dorsets,  to  gain  the  duke  for  the  treaties,  by  granting 
everything  that  would  make  Lord  Hartington  easy.' — Horace  Walpole. 

t  In  the  letter  to  Conway  here  referred  to,  Horace  Walpole  says,  '  I  have  been 
roving  about  Hampshire,  have  been  at  Winchester,  and  Southampton,  and  twenty 
places,  and  have  been  but  one  day  in  London,  consequently,  know  as  little  news  as 
if  I  had  been  shut  up  in  Bungey  Castle.  Rumours  there  are  of  great  bickerings  and 
uneasiness ;  but  I  don't  believe  there  will  be  any  bloodshed  of  places,  except  Legge's, 
which  nobody  seems  willing  to  take, — I  mean  as  a  sinecure.  His  Majesty  of  Cockaey 
is  returned  exceedingly  well,  but  grows  a  little  out  of  humour  at  finding  that  we  are 
not  so  much  pleased  with  all  the  Russians  and  Hessians  that  he  has  hired  to  recover 
the  Ohio.' 
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•hall  hope  to  shoot  you  flying  tolerably  well.  Bat  as  you  are  so  fond  of 
expedition!,  sad  rfangre  are  now  making,  I  wish  you  would  apply  for  a 
messenger's  place,  that  one  might  sometimes  have  a  chance  of  seeing  you 
here,  where  I  doubt  nobody  comes  but  for  their  duty  j  though  really  your 
going  to  Bath  is  so  excellent  that  one  can  despair  of  you  nowhere  after  it. 

Missy  has  many  followers  and  pretenders,  as  you  may  imagine ;  but  as 
she  does  not  knew  the  merit  of  broad  shoulders  and  strong  legs,  and  is  more 
taken  with  the  charms  of  conversation,  and  is  not  quite  reconciled  to  a  story 
told  with  a  brogue,  I  hope  she  may  be  tolerably  safe  for  this  session,  especially 
«s  I  think  they  seldom  begin  to  make  love  to  'em  under  nine  years  old. 

Adieu !  I  wish  you  much  pleasure  at  Bath.  I  have  not  yet  seen  a  list 
of  the  ouality  there,  nor  had  an  account  of  the  players  or  musicians,  which  I 
scarce  fancy  are  so  good  as  ours  in  Dublin ;  nor  can  the  assemblies  be  half  so 
fulL  We  sometimes  reckon  four  hundred  people  at  a  Castle  ball ;  and  then  we 
have  Mr.  Ame*  just  come  over,  and,  I  hear,  Mr.  Mossop  |  and  Mrs.  Gregory .  j 
I  shall  send  you  all  the  advertisements  as  they  come  out.  We  talk  of  pre- 
paring another  ball  to  exceed  the  last.  The  floor  is  to  be  green  velvet,  and 
t  is  said  the  ladies  will  dance  barefoot :  the  ceiling  blue  ditto.  All  the  mil' 
liners  in  town  are  at  work  upon  a  large  wood  of  green  silk,  that  it  is  reported 
will  be  at  least  ten  foot  square.  The  fountains  and  cascades  all  to  be  natural, 
assisted  by  nymphs,  who  will  dispense  orange-flower  water  and  eau  sans 
pareille.  It  will,  in  short,  be  beyond  anything  of  the  kind  even  here,  and 
vastly  worth  your  seeing. 

Once  more  good  bye !  Tell  me  if  I  shall  get  a  ticket  for  you,  and  believe 
me  most  sincerely  yours, 

xx.  S.  C 

P.S.  Lady  Ailesbury,  whom  I  have  taken  no  notice  of,  sends  her  com- 
pliments. She  is  better  here,  and,  I  think,  better  reconciled  to  the  place 
than  I  expected. 

Dublin  Castle,  27  Nov.  1755. 

Dear  Horry, — I  am  more  obliged  to  you  than  you  can  imagine  for  all 
your  intelligence,  which  has  fully  gratified  all  the  rage  I  had  for  English 
news ;  such  as  you  may  imagine  it  at  so  critical  a  time,  and  after  a  fast  of 
five  pacquets.  I  felt  vast  satisfaction  in  your  very  good  account  of  what  past 
A  furious  battle  it  was ;  and,  as  I  fancied,  could  not  end  without  what  you 
call  some  '  bloodshed  of  places,'  though  the  lists  of  the  killed  and  wounded- 
did  not  come  till  this  morning's  post.  Among  the  former,  I  most  lament 
Legge,  whom  I  now  conclude  lost  and  {riven  up  to  resentment.  Among  the 
latter,  our  friend  Sir  George,  who  will  be  the  butt  of  as  much  censure  as 
envy  and  resentment  can  throw  upon  a  measure  not  popular,  nor  perhaps 
quite  judicious.  Pitt  and  Fox  have  entered  the  lists  just  as  I  expected, 
laying  about  them  from  the  first  moment  like  errant  knights,  rather 
doughty  than  courteous.  The  Townshends  are  admirable  and  curious.  I 
wonder  at  Charles's  silence  the  first  day,  but  more  at  George's  speech  and 
motion  the  second.    What  says  my  lady  for  her  old  friend  Mr.  Fox  ?** 

I  am  a  little  sorry  for  your  qualm  (excuse  me),  as  such  a  thin  member 
as  you  would  have  added  but  little  to  the  bulk  of  such  a  majority;  and 
perhaps  your  friend,  Mr.  Fox,  may  be  sorry  you  were  not  with  him. 

I  hate  not  to  be  amongst  you  in  such  eurious  times.  One  feels  tied  to  a 
stake  here,  in  a  miserable  little  circle,  of  pretty  rich  clover  indeed,  but  yet 
confined ;  and  one  had  rather  play  about  the  barrenest  fields.  I  don't  really 
mean  for  ambition  and  to  make  a  figure  among  these  heroes,  which  in  truth 
I  could  not  expect,  but  for  curiosity  and  amusement  We  are  plodding  in 
dull  elections  which  I  don't  attend,  nor  care  about  but  little,  and  from  some 
anxiety  for  their  remote  consequences.  Yet  are  our  Irish  heads  as  full  and 
as  eager  about  them  as  any  of  you  can  be  for  your  subsidies. 

*  Afterwards  Dr.  Arne,  the  celebrated  musical  oosanaser. 
t  The  tragedian,  t  An  Actnss. 

**  See  Horace  Walpole's  Letter  to  Conway,  dated  Nov.  15,  1755. 
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I  don't  know  your  Mr.  Hamilton,*  even  by  sight,  but  admire  him  much 
in  your  description ;  particularly  in  his  happy  gift  of  confidence,  so  remark- 
able in  his  first  appearance. 

You  say  less  than  I  expected  on  the  furious  play-house  battles,  which,  I 
think,  beat  the  combats  at  St.  Stephen's.  I  thought  you  joked  about  Fanny, 
till  I  saw  a  more  serious  account  of  her  misfortunes  from  hesself.  I  have  no 
notion  how  she  outlived  it ;  and  think  it  one  of  the  most  tragical  stories  I 
ever  heard. 

Whose  was  the  paper  in  The  World  about  people  of  fashion  ?|  We  think 
it  a  good  one.  Do  send  me  Voltaire's  new  history  of  the  late  war,  and  his 
new  play,  and  the  Nuti  et  Moment,  and  any  sharp  pamphlet  or  other  new 
thing  you  please.  I  do  nothing  but  tease  and  trouble  you.  I  wish  you'd 
send  for  some  Irish  stuffs,  or  some  kid  gloves,  or  oil-skin  coats,  or  something 
of  our  Irish  produce.  News,  we  have  none ;  books  fewer ;  so  you  must  e'en 
be  content,  as  I  must  be,  to  continue  craving  and  running  over  head  and 
ears  in  debt  with  you  for  everything  that's  clever,  as  indeed  is  apt  to  be  the 
case.    Adieu ! 


Dublin,  Thursday  Night,  II  Dec.  1755. 

Dear  Horry,— I  sit  down  for  a  moment  just  to  thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  the  6th,  which  I  received  this  evening.  What  I  told  you  before  was  most 
exactly  true ;  namely,  that  I  was  vastly  pleased  and  obliged  by  what  you 
call  your  scraps  of  politics.  Short  as  they  are,  they  contain  enough  to  give 
me  ideas;  and,  as  you  contrive  them,  pretty  strong  and  adequate  ones  of 
what  passes.  If  they  were  ten  times  as  long,  I  can't  say  bnt  they  would  be 
ten  times  as  agreeable ;  but  I  am  not  unreasonable  enough  to  expect  it,  I 
that  have  scarce  scraps  to  send,  and  scarce  time  to  send  them. 

Our  elections  here  are  like  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon,  and  take  place 
even  of  that.  I  have,  as  a  measure,  attended  none ;  by  which  I  have  at 
least  avoided  one  species  of  plague — the  worst  of  all— parliamentary  plagues ; 
though  there  has  remained  enough  at  home  to  torment  me  sufficiently. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  books  you  have  sent,  and  shall  have 
some  impatience  for  their  arrival,  particularly  those  of  Voltaire.  I  have 
heard  before  a  good  character  of  the  OrpheUn,  which  has  somehow  or  other 
got  over  here.  This  is  strange,  for  the  progress  of  new  books  hither  is 
surprisingly  slow ;  so  that,  to  speak  in  the  language  of  the  country,  all  our 
new  books  are  really  old. 

What  you  tell  me  of  my  Lady  T.  is  strange,  but  not  a  bit  surprising.  I 
fancy  you  are  all  very  lively  and  clever  this  year ;  a  little  too  quarrelsome 
and  serious,  I  suppose :  yet  do  I  terribly  regret  not  being  amongst  you.  You 
are  so  good  as  to  wish  for  me;  but,  alas!  I  see  little. prospect  of  moving. 
Our  dull  business  goes  on  in  the  dullest  and  most  sluggish  way,  and  is  like 
to  be  very  tedious  1  doubt. 

A  propos  to  bookB :  I  have  been  dabbling  at  an  auction  here,  or  rather 
more  than  dabbling,  and  bought  a  parcel  towards  my  future  library ;  two 
great  books  particularly,  which  I  think  not  dear,  Rvmer's  Fcedera,  for  little 
more  than  fourteen  pounds  English  (a  Dutch  edition) ;  and  Monfaucon's 
Antiquities,  for  about  sixteen  guineas  (Paris  edition,  and  in  very  good 
order). 

Never  was  so  strange  a  disaster  as  our  poor  friend  Mrs.  Hodges's.  I 
think  our  age  has  carried  the  arts  of  robbery  and  murder  to  their  perfection. 
You  don't  say  if  anybody  was  with  her  in  the  coach.  I  suppose  not ;  but 
can't  help  thinking  the  artist  would  have  had  some  difficulty  had  he  found 
six,  or  eight,  or  ten  legs  to  scramble  through.  His  trusting  to  this  tete-a-teti\ 
looks  a  little  like  intelligence  in  the  family. 

\  told  yon  my  Lord-lieutenant  did  not  interfere  in  elections  here,  from 
whence  his  friends  and  relations,  the  Ponsonbys,  have  already  lost  the 

*  *  Single-speech  Hamilton/ 

f  No.  151  of  The  World,  wiitten,  but  not  immediately  avowed,  by  Lord  Che-ttr- 
field. 
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Wexford,  and  will  lose  the  Navan  to-day.  But  why  do  I  talk  of  this  stuff 
to  you,  who  don't  know  the  county  of  Wexford  from  the  town  of  Navan  ? 
nor,  I  warrant,  you  don't  care  a  halfpenny  who  is  Speaker  of  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons  five  years  hence. 

We  are  sending  beef  and  butter  in  abundance  to  the  Portuguese.  I 
heard  last  night  an  account  from  the  city  more  favourable  than  yours,  which 
I  hope  may  prove  true. 

The  minds  of  people  are  purely  fermented  with  these  elections,  and  may 
yet  produce  something  lively  for  me  to  communicate  to  you.    Adieu ! 

F.S.  I  don't  mention  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  You  know  enough  of 
that  melancholy  story,  and  enough  of  that  family  to  know  their  distress  is 
as  great  as  can  be  on  such  an  occasion.  The  duke  goes  with  Lady  Caroline 
and  Lady  Betty  into  the  country  for  a  few  days. 


From  the  Countess  of  AUesbury. 

Dublin,  Jan.  31, 1756. 

Indeed,  sir,  I  can't  forgive  your  sending  sheer  politics  to  me  and  sheer 
wit  to  my  husband ;  but  as  I  flatter  myself  you  are  sufficiently  punished  by 
my  total  neglect  of  you  so  long,  I  will  now  vouchsafe  to  bestow  a  line  upon 
you  in  your  own  method  of  reversing  the  order  of  things,  by  answering  the 
letter  wrote  to  Mr.  Conway.  Judge  how  I  must  be  taken  with  the  beauties 
of  The  World,  when  I  own  to  one  who  has  not  blushed  to  make,  his  readers 
blush,  that  it  is  the  prettiest  performance  of  the  kind  I  ever  read.  Lady 
Kildarc  and  I  read  it  together,  and  said  so  many  pretty  things  about  it  and 
its  author,  that  I  believe,  if  he  could  have  heard  them,  they  would  have 
effected  what  his  own  words  could  not.* 

Mr.  Conway  is  fuller  than  ever  of  business,  so  that  he  is  forced  to  neglect 

cribbage,  and  all  his  intimate  friends  here,  Mr.  L ,  Mr.  Stoppart, 

Colonel  Flucknet  of  Cold -blow  Lane,  and  the  Bishop  of  Clonfert.  The 
sudden  departure  of  the  two  poor  regiments  ordered  for  America  has 
employed  my  husband  every  moment  for  some  days  past.  I  am  quite  out 
of  spirits  for  the  Highland  regiment ;  and  have  no  comfort  but  in  its  having 
lost  its  lieutenant-colonel.  Captain  Cunningham,  too,  I  am  much  concerned 
for ;  his  family  are  in  the  utmost  distress. 

But  Til  turn  from  this  melancholy  subject,  and  inform  you  that  we  hope 
soon  to  get  our  dismission,— the  bills  being  to  go,  as  they  say,  in  about  ten 
days ;  so  that  in  about  six  weeks  I  think  we  may  be  released. 

I  must  tell  you  that  I  lately  passed  an  evening  with  a  grand-daughter  of 
Madame  Jennings :  her  uame  is  Hussey.  They  say  she  has  more  wit  than 
anybody ;  but  I  could  not  be  a  good  judge  of  it,  as  we  played  at  Faro  the 
whole  evening,  and  I  did  not  perceive  she  made  a  sept  &  leva  with  more 
wit  than  other  people.  Mr.  Conway  has  told  you  how  much  I  admire  Lady 
Kildare,  so  I  will  only  say  I  always  knew  her  to  be  very  good,  and  very 
handsome,  but  never  that  she  was  excessively  clever  till  now :  she  has  lent 
me  several  books  I  never  read  before;  one  that  I  am  much  charmed  with, 
though  I  should  be  ashamed  of  owning  it  if  you  had  not  set  me  the  example 
of  saying  everything.  It  is  Le  Triomphe  du  Sentiment ;  but  to  be  sure  you 
have  read  it,  for  now  I  recollect  it  is  pretty  old,  though  it  never  happened 
to  fall  in  my  way  before. 

Missy  is  sitting  by  throwing  all  the  ink  and  sand  about,  and  tormenting 
me  to  death  to  read  fairy  tales  to  her ;  so  that  I  don't  know  what  to  say, 
and  may  as  well  leave  off.    Adieu  I 

I  am,  dear  Mr.  Walpole,  faithfully  yours, 

C.  A. 


Dublin  Castle,  20  Feb.  1756. 
Dear  Horry, — I  have  many  thanks  to  return  you :  first,  for  two  kind 
and  agreeable  letters ;  next,  for  a  charming  World,  a  World  we  all  admired 

*  See  The  World,  No.  160. 
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much,  and  admired  impartially  before  we  guessed,  otherwise  than  by  the 
style,  whose  H  might  be.  I^ady  Ailesbury  Knew  it  immediately,  and  liked 
it  so  much  that  she  exposed  herself  inconsiderately  in  its  praise,  forgetting 
how  indecorous  your  ancient  couple  are. 

I  must  now  thank  you  for  your  thanks  to  me  on  Mr.  Baldwyn's  account, 
which  are  so  genteel,  and  so  abundant,  that  I  have  no  reply  to  make  but  to 
wish  for  an  opportunity  of  being  so  thanked  again.  As  to  the  poor  man,  lie 
must  be  vastly  disappointed,  coming  oyer  in  quest  of  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  and  picking  up  a  miserable  pair  of  colours. 

I  hear  poor  Mr.  Mann  has  been  very  ill,  which  gives  me  great  concern. 
I  say,  *Aa*  been  ill;*  though  indeed  'tis  only  from  my  desire  to  hope  it's 
ever,  not  having  heard  of  nim  since ;  for  there  are  now  no  less  than  six 
mails  due  —  a  delay  which  is  amongst  the  most  uncomfortable  thing*  in 
our  present  situation ;  and  this  winter  the  pacquets  have  been  more  irregular 
than  ever.  You  may  imagine  our  impatience  at  such  a  juncture,  and  the 
strange  expectations  we  form  of  fights  at  sea  and  at  land ;  wars,  and  inva- 
sions, and  God  knows  what.  We  have  no  particular  reason  to  think  the 
French  are  not  at  London  by  this  time,  which  they  might  .have  been,  and 
back  again.  *Tis  recorded,  I  think,  that  Richard  the  Second,  being  on  an 
expedition  here,  was  greatly  surprised  to  hear,  after  a  delay  of  seventeen 
pacquets,  that  another  had  taken  possession  of  his  kingdom ;  but  I  have 
great  dependence  on  your  care  in  framing  the  militia  bill— on  that  nook 
plan  of  Mr.  Pitt's,  which  you  seemed  to  admire  so  much,  but  which  has  not 
yet  reached  us. 

You  say  you  never  heard  of  Mr.  Fox's  repartee,  and  that  it  is  the  inven- 
tion of  Ireland.  I  am  glad  we  are  so  ingenious ;  but,  as  you  ask  for  it,  the 
story  is  thus : — That  Air.  Pitt,  in  one  of  his  enthusiasms,  said  on  some  occa- 
sion, I  have  forgot  what,  that  he  wished  the  sentiments  he  entertained  that 
day  might  be  writ  on  his  tomb ;  and  that  Mr.  Fox  replied,  it  was  a  laudable 
ambition — that  the  actions  of  many  great  men  had  been  commemorated  in 
that  manner:  of  which  many  instances,  ancient  and  modern  occurred;  but 
none  that  struck  him  more  than  that  of  the  famous  fiddler,  Signor  Corefli, 
who  had  not  only  commemorated  the  invention  of  his  favourite  jig,  but  had 
put  the  jig  itself  on  his  tombstone.  I  repeat  it  all ;  but  in  these  parts  it 
passes  for  an  excellent  parliamentary  repartee ;  perhaps  it's  nothing  amongst 
you. 

I  am  sensible  I  am  a  miserable  correspondent,  having  neither  time  to 
write,  nor  matter  to  write  upon,  nor  wit  to  invent,  as  you  may  imagine  when 
I  am  reduced  to  retail  your  own  wit  back  to  you,  which  I  believe  does  not 
improve,  like  Madeira,  by  the  voyage. 

Our  life  here  continues  dull  and  uniform ;  mine  is  the  whole  morning 
dans  man  cabinet,  like  the  King  of  France,  a  traoa&er,  and  to  receive  the 
impertinent  and  troublesome  visits  of  all  that  come.  If  I  had  the  taste  or 
the  pride  of  a  minister  about  me,  I  think  I  might  find  something  like 
enjoyment  in  this ;  but  with  me  it  is  quite  otherwise.  It  turns  my  head  and 
my  stomach,  and  almost  my  temper.  If  I  don't  grow  quite  cross,  it  is 
something  very  like  it.  You  may  guess  how  bad  it  is  when  the  regular 
journeyto  our  most  dull  Parliament-house  is  an  actual  relief  to  me.  My 
dinners  are  as  it  happens ;  my  afternoons  divided  between  man  cabinet  again 
and  cribbage.  The  chief  comfort  at  the  last  stage  of  the  day  is  supper,  which 
sometimes  falls  in  tolerable  parties,  and  makes  what  the  workmen  call 
'  a  good  fatuh: 

I  admire  your  account  of  Charles  Townshend,  but  don't  wonder  a  bit* 

*  In  his  letter  to  Conway,  dated  Jan.  22,  1756,  Horace  Walpole  thus  writes  :— 
'  Charles  Townshend,  t'  other  night  hearing  somebody  say  that  my  Lady  Falmouth, 
who  had  a  great  many  diamonds  on,  had  a  very  fine  stomach,  replied,  *  By  G — ,  my 
lord  has  a  better.'  You  will  be  entertained  with  the  riot  Charles  makes  in  the  sober 
house  of  Argyle.  'Tother  night,  on  the  duchess  bawling  to  my  Lady  Suffolk,  he. 
in  the  very  same  tone,  cried  out,  *  Large  stewing  oysters.'  When  he  takes  sac* 
liberties  wtth  his  new  parent,  you  may  judge  how  fettle  decency  he  observes  with  his 
wife.' 
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Apropos  to  diamond  stomachs :  we  have  one  here,  that  you  may  remember, 

a  Lady  1  that  used  to   flourish  at  the  Duchess  of  Dorset's  with  a 

brilliant  nosegay.  She  gave  us  a  supper  t'other  night  of  three  courses 
and  dessert.  In  the  first  were  four  soups ;  and  in  the  last  an  house,  land- 
scape, and  pack  of  hounds  in  blancmange,  enclosed  in  hartshorn  jelly  that 
looked  like  amber, — the  whole  dessert-service,  plates  and  all,  of  Bohemian 

glass,  cut,  with  gilt  edges.  'Twas  curious  to  see,  but,  perhaps,  not  worth 
escribing. 
Tis  odd  to  wonder  at  anything  about  Lady  Coventry,  but  really  her 
toasting  the  best  almost  staggers  my  belief.  Rigby's  reply  was  good.  'Tis 
as  odd  to  wonder  at  Lady  Caroline ;  but  I,  that  long  admired  her,  can't 
cease  to  admire  at  her,  ana  your  last  story  is  certainly  a  masterpiece.  How 
her  heroes  answered  the  suffering  those  indignities  to  her  man,  unless  they 
were  jealous  of  him,  I  can't  conceive.  'Twas,  upon  the  whole,  a  tragical 
catastrophe.  I  wonder  whom  she  quarrelled  with  most, — those  that  did  the 
outrage,  or  they  that  suffered  it  ?* 

We  are  dismal  dull  here,  as  I  told  you ;  neither  an  intrigue,  nor  a  duel, 
nor  even  a  marriage  nor  a  division  in  parliament,  to  amuse  you  with.  We 
don't  yet  see  the  end  of  the  session,  but  go  groping  and  grovelling  on,  and 
covering  ourselves  with  a  heap  of  dirty  business,  out  of  which  we  shall  never 
find  our  way. 

Adieu !  Lady  Ailesbury  and  Missy  desire  their  proper  compliments. 

X  ours  ever, 

h.  s.  a 


Dublin  Castle,  6th  March,  1756. 

Dear  Horry, — If  I  thought  you  cared  sixpence  for  our  Irish  politics  I 
would  have  writ  to  you  last  post,  to  give  you  the  cream  and  flower  of  our 
wonderful  revolutions.  By  this  time  you  will  have  heard  them.  They  have 
put  this  little  world  here  in  such  a  flutter  and  agitation  as  never  was.  The 
old  patriots  are  all  in  confusion ;  the  town  is  in  amaze,  and  are  pleased  or 
angry,  or  scold  or  laugh,  just  as  their  humour  is.  The  Speaker  has  been 
burnt  in  effigy;  Malone  mobbed  at  his  door;  and  the  patriots,  by  that 
name,  groaned  at  the  playhouse.  Malone,  who  was  to  have  had  a  place,  can 
stand  it  no  longer,  and  declines.  The  angry  part  try  to  rally  under  his 
banner,  but  he  has  not  yet  erected  it,  and  says  he  is  in  the  same  disposition 
to  Government.  Sir  Arth.  Gore  does  not  accept  a  peerage  for  the  present,  but 
disclaims  opposition.  Forty-six  of  the  party  met  last  night,  but  hatched 
nothing ;  and,  on  the  whole,  I  flatter  myself  will  not  be  able  to  stir  up 
anything  formidable,  being  broke,  and  at  present  without  heads  to  guide  or 
strength  to  support  *em. 

What  I  dread  most  from  their  efforts  is  a  prolongation  of  this  endless 
session,  which  has  almost  exhausted  even  my  stock  of  patience,  which  you 
allow  to  be  pretty  good.  I  do  long  for  my  plough  and  my  cabbages  more 
than  can  be  exprest.  With  respect  to  my  major-generalships,  be  it  said  I 
am  not  without  hope  of  enjoying  them,  for  part  of  the  summer  at  least ;  for  I 
think,  notwithstanding  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  card  and  his  fidgets,  and  all 
your  fidgets,  we  may  escape  an  invasion.  I  would  prepare  for  it  as  if  I 
thought  it  would  come  to-morrow ;  but  still  doubt  our  being  so  ranch  in 
their  thoughts  as  is  imagined.  Besides,  I  am  no  major-general  here,  but  a 
mere  secretary ;  so  that  till  it  is  serious  enough  to  keep  my  Lord-lieutenant 
as  general  here  I  shall  probably  be  at  liberty. 

*  '  Your  friend,  Lady  Petersham,'  says  Walpole  to  Conway,  '  not  to  let  the  town 
quite  lapse  into  politics,  has  entertained  it  with  a  new  scene.  She  was,  t'other  night, 
at  the  play  with  her  court,  namely,  Miss  Ashe,  Lord  Barnard,  M.  St.  Simon,  and 
her  favoarite  footman,  Richard,  whom,  under  pretence  of  keeping  places*  she  always 
keeps  in  her  box  the  whole  tine  to  see  the  pky  at  his  case.  Mr.  Stanley,  Colonel 
Vernon,  and  Mr.  Vanghan  arrived  at  the  very  end  of  the  fiwce,  and  could  find  no 
raorn  bat  a  row  and  a  half  in  Lady  Caroline's  box.  Richard  denied  them  entrance 
very  impertinently.  Mr.  Stanley  took  him  by  the  hair  of  his  head,  dragged  him  into 
the  passage,  and  thrashed  him.  The  heroine  was  outrageous,  the  heroes  not  at  all  so. 
She  sent  Richard  to  Fielding  for  a  warrant.    He  would  not  grant  it,  and  so  it  ended.' 
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The  lord  upon  the  woolsack  was  excellent;  oar  friend  Charles  rather 

coarse.    We  have  much  Irish  wit  stirring  at  present,  hut  none  that  will 

repeat.    I  think  they  say  there's  a  ballad  that  is  tolerable.    I  don't  very 

highly  esteem  Lord  Marchmont's  pamphlet,  nor  the  opposition  that's  cried  up. 

Yours  most  sincerely, 

H.S.C. 


Dublin  Cattle,  5th  April,  1756. 

Dear  Horry, — I  am  afraid  to  recollect  when  I  wrote  to  you  last  Luckily 
for  my  own  conscience  I  don't  know,  for  I  doubt  it  is  a  vast  while.  I  hoped 
the  recess  and  the  end  of  our  parliamentary  business  would  have  brought  me 
some  leisure,  but  hitherto  I  am  as  much  embroiled  as  ever.  The  augmenta- 
tions and  the  rest  of  our  military  business  have  succeeded  to  the  civil,  and 
made  me  just  as  uncomfortable  as  ever  to  myself  and  friends.  Everybody's 
holidays  are  come  but  mine.  Even  my  Lord  Harrington  is  gone  out  of 
town,  and  with  him  mia  sposa.  I  am  gathering  up  all  my  ends  of  business 
to  follow  them,  and  hope  for  it  in  a  day  or  two,  when  I  am  to  meet  them  at 
Carton,  Lord  Kildare's. 

I  talk  of  my  business  quite  to  a  pitch  of  affectation ;  but  it  is  wot 
affectation,  for,  in  truth,  I  nave  more  of  various  kinds  than  my  poor  little 
head  is  made  for.  If  I  had  three  such  heads,  and  better,  I  have  good 
employment  for  them  in  my  triple  capacity  of  civil  and  military  and  cm- 
military,  by  which  I  seem  all  at  once  to  resemble  the  man's  black  horses,  and 
white  horses,  and  black-and-white  horses ;  being  civil  as  secretary,  military 
as  general,  and  civi-military  as  secretary-at*war, — a  wonderful,  as  well  as 
tiresome  combination ;  and  now  more  so  than  ever  it  was  known,  I  believe, 
by  the  untowardness  of  both  our  civil  and  military  circumstances. 

However,  for  the  present  I  seem  comfortably  abridged  in  my  threefold 
existence,  by  having  my  civil  part  in  a  manner  lopt  off  by  the  recess,  which  I 
am  in  hopes  will  not  sprout  out  again  like  a  polypus  after  the  recess ;  or  like 
your  militia,  that  has  long  been  thought  dead  and  gone.  We  have,  at  least, 
a  better  prospect  of  quiet  at  present,  and  I  think  less  apparent  marks  of  heat 
and  ill-humour  on  the  Speaker's  subject  and  downfall  of  patriotism  thin 
could  so  soon  have  been  expected.  The  parliament  ended  quietly,  and 
temperately,  and  even  nobly,  by  their  unanimous  vote  on  the  augmentation. 
We  don't  expect  any  contest  for  the  chair,  to  which  everybody  seems  to  hare 
settled  their  mind  now  pretty  quietly. 

Your  turnpike  divisions  amaze,  divert,  and  shock  me,  as  they  torment 
and  expose  us.  I  have  some  comfort  for  our  honour  in  thinking  the  French, 
who  take  us  for  a  wise  nation,  will  not  believe  us  in  earnest  now  any  more 
than  they  did  on  the  same  occasion ;  for  just  such  another  there  was  in  the 
same  situation  last  war,  when  they  heard  of  our  furious  divisions  about  a 
barriere,  and  said,  *  Apparemment  ity  a  quelque  mystere  til-dedans  /' 

Adieu !  I  write  short  and  uncomfortably  to  myself  and  to  you ;  but  yet 
must  write,  as  I  even  now  fancy  I  feel  the  effects  of  my  silence,  and  dread 
feeling  them  more.  But  you  must  forgive  me,  and  show  it  by  writing.  If 
you  knew  what  pleasure  I  have  in  hearing  from  you,  and  are  not  very 
angry,  you  will  write  to  me,  for  you  are  too  wise  and  too  happy  to  be  busy. 

I  hope  Mr.  Mann  is  better.  Pray  give  my  compliments  to  him.  I  have 
only  time  to  add  that  the  post  waits,  and  that  I  am  ever  yours, 

H.  S.  C. 


Dublin  Castle,  29th  April,  1756. 
I  have  little  news  to  tell  you,  but  it's  so  Rood  I  can't  help  telling  it  at  the 
expense  of  my  business  and  my  time,  which  now  (thank  God !)  runs  very 
short ;  and  that  is  the  whole  news  I  have  to  tell  you.  We  flatter  ourselves 
we  may  get  away  the  very  beginning  of  the  week  after  next.  To  save  yon 
the  trouble  of  going  to  your  almanack,  or  computing,  I  now  write  on  this 
instant,  Thursday,  29th  April ;  so  that  Monday  or  Tuesday  se'nnight  will  be 
more  likely  than  any  other,  by  my  computation,  to  be  the  day  of  our 
deliverance.  My  Lord-lieutenant  will  be  with  you  in  three  or  four  days 
from  that;  but  I  who  must  travel,  like  the  Patriarchs,  with  my  wife,  and 
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family,  and  servants,  and  cattle,  and  all  my  uttiraiL,  through  Wales,  shall  be 
an  age  upon  the  road. 

I  have  not  yet  heard  the  fate  of  your  famous  Road-bill,  which  you  talk 
so  much  of — 1  mean  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  nor  of  the  Militia- bill.  I  am 
glad  to  hear  that  the  French  are  so  complaisant  as  to  defer  their  invasions 
till  those  great  points  are  settled — especially  the  former,  which  will  un- 
doubtedly put  us  in  an  excellent  posture  of  defence.  I  wish  they  had  the 
same  poUUsse  in  regard  to  Minorca,  which  I  doubt  they  will  have  been  rude 
enough  to  take  before  our  gentle  admiral  arrives,  and  question  much  if 
they  U.  have  the  civility  to  restore  it.    I  saw  an  extract  of  a  letter  from 


exaggerated, 

.English  intelligence  and  our  calculations  of  force,  as  well  as  our  estimations 
of  our  own  bravery  and  excellent  conduct  of  our  commanders,  all  of  which 
are  subject  to  frequent  miscomputation. 

Our  political  works  here  go  on  very  well:  we  have  seated  our  new 
Speaker  very  quietly  in  the  chair.  Our  late  Speaker,  dwindled  into  just 
such  an  earl  as  my  Lord  Bath,  still  keeps  his  ground,  has  taken  his  seat,  and 
stood  all  his  spattering  and  clamour  with  infinite  spirit.  The  opposition  in 
parliament,  which  it  was  expected  would  have  much  increased  on  these 
events,  is,  I  think,  just  where  it  was.  All  the  considerable  people  in  the 
House  are  with  us — even  Sir  Arthur  and  the  Gares,  who  have  behaved  very 
handsomely.  We  had  a  little  division  yesterday  that  mustered  only  twenty- 
nine,  and  but  one  considerable  man  amongst  them.  The  primate  is,  I  hear, 
out  of  all  temper,  is  come  to  town,  but  has  not  been  at  the  Castle,  and  speaks 
witb  equal  warmth  on  Mr.  Ponsonby's  behaviour  as  that  of  the  Castle,  and 
very  great  on  both  ;  so  that  with  all  the  requisites  to  make  a  man  happy  and 
easy,  and  a  good  riddance  from  as  much  perplexity,  odium,  and  trouble  as 
man  ever  underwent,  his  passion  for  power  will,  I  fancy,  render  him  uneasy 
to  himself  and  others. 

Adieu,  dear  Horry.  I  can't  feel  my  happiness,  nor  quite  believe  it,  till 
I  am  on  board ;  but  yet  have  a  presentiment  that  is  very  pleasant.  I  have 
made  a  sort  of  a  letter  out  in  much  haste,  and,  I  suppose,  confusion.  Missy 
grows  almost  too  old  for  bans- mots  and  cleverness;  she'll  soon  be  quite 
st upid.    Lady  Ailesbury  begs  her  compliments. 

Yours  ever  sincerely, 

H.  S.  C. 
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Part  III. 

F  any  philosopher  should  gird  him-  to  the  wag  who,  after  decking  the 

self  to  the  task  of  tracing  the  last  resting-place  of  Quin  with  thyme 

vagaries  of  the  Transmigrating  Ens,  and  pot-marjoram,  breathes  the  pious 

as  it  has  been  termed,  and  following  aspiration, — 

the  spirit  through  its  various  phases,  And  fat  be  the  gander  that  feeds  on  his 

he  would  have  an  amusing  but  a  grave, 

puzzling  time  of  it,  even  though  he  Bodies  die  but  to  revive.     The 

took  Pythagoras  for  his  guide.   And  carcass,  uncontaminated  by  medical 

yet   that   doctrine   of  the  Metem-  efforts    to   cheat  the    worm,    soon 

psychosis,  founded  not  improbably  swarms  with  animal  life  in  a  different 

on  the  growth,  dissolution,  and  re-  form;   and  the  decayed  vegetable 

generation  of  animal  and  vegetable  revives  in  the  mucor  which  bursts 

natures,  raises  thoughts  not  to  be  from  its  dead  fibres,  to  say  nothing 

hastily  cast  away.    It  mingles  with  of  the  hosts  of  minute  insects  which 

our  reasonings,  be   thev  grave  or  live,  and  move,  and  have  their  being 

SW »  ftuggests  itself  to  Hamlet  when  upon  its  remains.    And  this,  be  it 

e  discourses  of  imperial  Caesar,  and  remembered,  is  only  the  first  stage 
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patent  to  all  eves.  But  who  shall 
say  that  when  the  cycle  is  completed 
the  dead  body  may  not  live  again  as 
a  perfect  animal  or  vegetable,  more 
perfect  than  when  the  sun  first  shone 
npon  it  in  its  nascent  state  ? 

In  truth,  all  sublunary  nature  is 
apparently  so  full  that  one  may  well 
understand  the  notion  that  the  quan- 
tity of  matter  is  infinitesimally  small 
and  the  volume  of  spirit  enormously 
great.  Jupiter,  it  is  said,  Seeing  this, 
threw  down  a  capacious  handful  of 
souls  upon  this  petit  tas  de  boue,  and 
left  them  to  scramble  for  the  few 
bodies  open  to  them. 

If  sucn  tales  be  true,  happy  must 
the  struggling  soul  have  been  that 
worked  its  way  into  the  egg  of  a 
stork,  that  personification  of  all 
the  virtues.  Gratitude,  temperance, 
chastity,  piety,— these  were  a  few  of 
the  qualities  attributed  to  the  bird 
by  the  ancients.  Welcome  every- 
where, and  bearing  a  charmed  life, 
it  was  and  is  hailed  as  the  harbinger 
of  spring  and  the  destroyer  of  evil 
things.  Eveu  the  Dutchman  grows 
animated  when  he  sees  the  stork 
return  to  the  well-known  nest,  and 
expresses  his  pleasure  at  beholding 
the  snowy  wader  stalk  about  his 
polders  by  a  reduplication  of  puffs 
from  his  eternal  pipe.  Nay,  he  has 
been  known  on  such  an  occasion  to 
withdraw  the  reeking  tube  from  his 
lips  for  a  moment,  and  ask  the  frogs 
how  they  liked  their  new  king? 

The  disappearance  of  the  storks 
in  the  winter  and  their  reappearance 
in  the  spring  gave  rise  to  the  same 
tales  of  brumal  hybernation  as  were 
long  rife  about  the  swallows;  and 
stories  were  told  of  a  concatenation 
of  storks,  joined  head  and  tail  toge- 
ther, having  been  fished  out  of  the 
water.  The  Lake  of  Coma,  if  we 
recollect  right,  was  one  of  the  hyber- 
nacula  out  of  which  they  were  de- 
clared to  have  been  taken,  apparently 
dead,  but  revived  by  the  fishermen, 
who  restored  animation  by  placing 
them  in  a  warm  bath.  And  yet 
Pliny  had  no  donbt  about  their 
migration,  and  as  little  that  they 
arrived  from  a  great  distance,  though 
he  says  that  in  his  time  it  was  not 
known  from  what  country  they  came 
or  whither  they  retired.  Old  Belon, 
however,  well  knew  that  Africa  was 


the  locality  of  their  winter  quarters; 
and  he  gives  evidence  of  their  having 
been  seen  whitening  the  plains  of 
Egypt  in  September  and  October. 
The  same  excellent  ornithologist- 
blessings  on  him  for  a  good  observer 
— beheld  a  large  flock  of  them  in  the 
act  of  migration  when  he  was  at 
Abydos,  in  the  month  of  August 
They  came  from  the  north,  and  when 
they  arrived  at  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  they  wheeled  round  and  round, 
then  broke  into  companies,  and  pro- 
ceeded no  longer  in  one  body.  Dr. 
Shaw,  in  his  journey  over  Mount 
Carmel,  saw  them  coming  from  Egypt 
in  flocks  extending  half-a-mile  in 
breadth,  each  of  which  occupied 
three  hours  in  passing  over.  There 
are  stories  of  their  being  heralded  in 
their  flights  by  crows,  who  lead  the 
way ;  others,  again,  say  that  a  deadly 
enmity  exists  between  the  two  races, 
and  that  stout  battles  have  tan 
witnessed  between  the  storks  and 
crows  in  Egypt. 

The  advent  of  the  crows  is  an- 
nounced by  their  cries,  but  the  stork 
utters  no  vocal  sound.  This  silence 
probably  gave  rise  to  the  notian 
entertained  by  the  ancients  that  the 
storks  had  no  tongue.  Their  ordinary 
mode  of  communication  is  by  clatter- 
ing the  mandibles  like  a  pair  of 
castanets. 

This  peculiarity  was  well  known 
to  the  ancients. 

Ipsa  «bi  plaudat  crepitante  ctoonia 
rostro, 
writes  Ovid  (Metam.  vi.  97),  and 
Dante  refers  to  it  in  his  description 
of  the  agonies  of  the  guilty  in  the 
place  of  weeping  and  gnashing  of 
teeth,— 

Eran  l'ombre  dolenti  netta  ghiaccia ; 

Mettendo  i  denti  in  nota  di  Cicogna* 
Large  are  the  assemblies  and  sono- 
rous the  datterings  that  precede 
their  autumnal  migration.  The  quaint 
Philemon  Holland  thus  renders  Ph- 
ny's  account  of  one  of  these  gather- 
ings, and  making  allowance  for  the 
time  when  the  Roman  wrote,  there 
is  little  in  it  that  has  not  been  certi- 
fied by  modern  observers : — 

When  they  be  minded  (writes  the 
translator  of  Pliniet  Natwatl  Hutorie) 
— when  they  be  minded  to  part  oat  of 
our  coasts,  they  assemble  all  together  in 
one  certain  place  appointed :  there  is  not 


*  Inferno,  canto  xxxii.  L  36,  36. 
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one  left  out  nor  absent  of  their  owne 
kind,  nnlesse  it  be  some  that  are  not  at 
Kbertie,  bat  captive  or  in  bondage.  Thus 
(as  if  it  had  been  published  before  by 
proclamation )  they  rise  all  in  one  entire 
companie,  and  away  they  flic  And 
albeit  well  knowne  it  might  be  afore  that 
they  were  upon  their  remove  and  depar- 
ture, yet  was  there  never  any  man 
(watched  he  never  so  well)  that  could 
perceive  them  in  their  flight :  neither  do 
we  at  any  time  see  when  they  are  coming 
to  us,  before  we  know  that  they  be 
alreadie  come.  The  reason  is  because 
they  doe  the  one  and  the  other  alwaies 
by  night.  And  notwithstanding  that 
they  flie  too  and  fro  from  place  to  place 
and  make  but  one  flight  of  it,  yet  be 
they  supposed  never  to  have  arrived  at 
any  coast  but  in  the  night.  There  is  a 
place  in  the  open  plaines  and  champion 
eountrey  of  Asia,  called  Pithonos-Come : 
-where  (by  report)  they  assemble  all  to- 
gether, and  being  met,  keep  a  jangling 
«ne  with  another :  but  in  the  end,  look 
which  of  them  lagged  behind  and  came 
tardie,  him  they  teare  in  peeces,  and  then 
they  depart.  This  also  hath  been  noted, 
that  after  the  Ides  of  August  they  be  not 
lightly  scene  there. 

Some  affirme  constantly  that  storkes 
liave  no  tongues.  But  so  highly  regarded 
they  are  for  slaying  of  serpents,  that  in 
Thessalie  it  is  accounted  a  capHall  crime 
to  kill  a  storke,  and  by  law  he  is  pu- 
nished as  a  fellon  in  the  case  of  man- 
slaughter. 

In  Oppian's  time  the  knowledge 
of  the  whereabout  of  the  storks  had 
somewhat  advanced,  for  he  speaks  of 
accounts  of  some  flying  from  Lycia, 
and  others  from  Ethiopia.  But  how- 
ever doubtful  the  ancients  may  have 
been  as  to  the  place  where  these 
birds  passed  the  winter,  none  but 
those  who  delighted  in  marvels  ra- 
ther than  facts  discredited  their  mi- 
? ration.  Long  before  the  time  of 
liny  and  Oppian  h  had  been  writ- 
ten,—4  Even  the  storke  in  the  aire 
knoweth  her  appointed  times,  and 
the  turtle,  and  the  crane,  and  the 
swallow,  observe  the  time  of  their 
comming.'* 

Turn  we  now  to  the  romantic  his- 
tory of  the  white  stork.  Laomedon's 
lovely  daughter,  Priam's  charming 
sister,  who  shone  among  mortal  vir- 
gins like  the  moon  amidst  the  stars, 
Taunted  in  her  nride  that  she  was 
more  beautiful  than  the  queen  of 
beaven.  Juno,  wbo  was  not  remark- 


able for  patience  under  such  insults, 
uttered  the  fiat  of  degradation ;  and 
poor  Antigone  found  her  delicate 
nose  and  exquisite  mouth  elongate 
into  a  red  horny  beak,  and  her  fair 
body  stilted  np  on  two  lofty  skinny 
red  legs,  with  nothing  but  the  flat- 
tened nails  at  the  end  of  her  attenu- 
ated toes,  to  remind  her  of  limbs 
east  in  the  most  perfect  feminine 
mould.  This  form  of  the  nails  did 
not  escape  Willughby,  who  says, 
writing  of  the  bird,— *  Its  claws  are 
broad,  like  the  nails  of  a  man ;  so 
that  wxmrumt»xt  will  not  be  sufficient 
to  difference  a  man  from  a  stork 
with  its  feathers,  pluckt  off/  Poor 
Antigone !  Instead  of  a  king's  board 
graced  with  every  delicacy,  her  table 
was  to  be  thereafter  spread  in  the 
wilderness.  But  the  irritable  and 
jealous  goddess  seems  to  have  had 
some  touch  of  mercy ;  for,  according 
to  the  legends,  she  left  the  trans- 
formed all  her  virtues  and  amiable 
qualities  when  she  punished  her 
insolence.  Gratitude,  temperance, 
chastity,  piety,  were  some  of  the 
bright  spots  left  to  console  her  for 
her  otherwise  dark  lot;  and  they 
have,  it  would  seem,  adorned  the 
species  ever  since. 

Of  the  gratitude  of  storks,  there 
are  stories  enough  to  fill  a  volume. 
They  were  said,  on  their  annual  re- 
turn to  their  nests  on  the  house-tops, 
regularly  to  throw  down  to  their 
landlord  one  of  their  young  ones  by 
way  of  rent  or  tribute,— an  act  of 
justice  executed  a  little  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  parental  character. 
Well,  if  you  are  not  inclined  to  be- 
lieve this,  best  of  readers,  listen  to 
the  story  of  Heracleis  of  Tarentnm, 
the  good,  the  chaste,  the  pious  Hera- 
cleis. She,  when  the  angel  of  death 
smote  her  beloved  husband,  wept 
long  and  sorely,  but  not  like  her  of 
Epbesus.  No,  she  could  no  longer 
endure  the  sight  of  the  empty  chair 
and  the  widowed  couch,  but  set  up 
her  abode  at  her  husband's  tomb. 
Here,  as  she  sat  in  her  sorrow  on  a 
lovely  summer's  day,  when  all  was 
smiling  but  the  dejected  widow,  she 
beheld  a  pair  of  storks  teaching  their 
young  ones  to  fly.  A  weakling  of 
infirm  wings  fell  to  the  ground  and 
broke  its  leg.    Heracleis  had  suf- 


*  Jcrcnfc  viii.  7.  '  Imprinted  at  London  by  Robert  Barks*,  Printer  to  the 
King's  most  B*e*Um*  JUWesfta,  1615/ 
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fered  too  much  herself  not  to  feel 
compassion  for  the  suffering  of  other 
creatures ;  so  she  cherished  the  young 
bird,  bound  up  its  wounds,  applied 
healing  remedies,  and  when  the  cure 
was  completed,  gave  it  its  liberty. 
Away  it  flew ;  and  as  she  watched 
its  departure  with  a  sigh,  she  was  . 
again  left  alone  with  her  grief. 

The  next  year,  as  she  was  sitting 
at  the  door  of  the  tomb,  with  her 
pale  features  and  mourning  robe, 
bathed  in  the  beams  of  a  vernal  sun, 
she  beheld  at  a  distance  a  stork 
skimming  low  along  the  ground  to- 
wards her.  On  came  the  bird — as  it 
approached  she  recognized  her  pa- 
tient. ;  and  now  it  gently  hovered 
over  her,  dropt  from  its  beak  a  stone 
into  her  lap,  and  departed.  The 
poor  widow  wondered  what  this 
might  mean;  but  struck  with  the 
action,  she  took  the  stone  in  and 
laid  it  down.  At  night  the  place 
shone  as  if  illuminated  by  torches, 
the  radiant  effulgence  proceeding 
from  the  precious  gem — brighter 
than  that  mountain  of  Tight  the  koh-i- 
noor  diamond — which  tiie  stork  hod 
brought  from  distant  lands  to  his 
benefactress. 

Stuff,  sir! 

Well,  madam,  if  you  will  not  be- 
lieve iElian,  here  is  '  Another  Ac- 
count,* as  the  best  possible  public  in- 
structors say. 

A  good-for-nothing  fellow  threw 
a  stone  at  a  stork  and  broke  its  leg. 
The  poor  stork  got  to  its  nest,  and 
there  lay.  The  women  of  the  house 
fed  it,  set  its  leg,  and  cured  it,  so 
that  it  was  able  at  the  proper  season 
to  fly  away  with  the  rest.  Next 
spring,  the  bird,  which  was  recog- 
nized by  the  women  from  the  kink 
in  its  gait,  as  the  sailors  say,  re- 
turned, and  when  they,  attracted  by 
its  gesticulations,  approached,  drop- 
ped gratefully  at  their  feet  from  its 
bill  the  finest  diamond  it  had  been 
able  to  pick  up  in  its  travels. 

Then  there  was  the  ancient  stork, 
that  had  nested  for  I  don't  know 
how  many  years  on  one  particular 
house.  This  well-bred  bird  never 
returned  in  the  spring  without  stalk- 
ing about  before  the  door,  and  clat- 
tering his  bill  till  the  master  came 
out,  when  stork  clattered  more  than 
ever,  as  much  as  to  say, — '  The  top 
of  the  morning  to  you,  sir ;  here  i 
am  again.*     To  which  the  master 


would  reply,—4  Ah !  old  fellow,  how 
are  you  ?  When  autumn  came  the 
same  ceremony  was  gone  through; 
the  stork  clattering, — 'Good  bye, 
your  honour;'  and  the  master  saying, 
4  A  pleasant  journey  to  you,  old  boy/ 

Another  ancient,  not  contented 
with  mere  empty  greeting,  is  stated 
to  have  brought  every  time  he  re- 
turned a  root  of  ginger,  which,  after 
a  sufficient  exordium  of  clattering, 
was  disgorged  as  a  new  year's  gift 
to  the  master  of  the  house. 

Every  one  knows  the  story  of  the 
little  dog  that  brought  a  bigger  one 
to  revenge  his  wrongs  upon  an  over- 
grown bully ;  but  Oppian  caps  this, 
when  he  tells  us,  that  once  upon  a 
time  a  huge  serpent  contrived  year 
after  year  to  insinuate  itself  into  the 
nest  of  a  stork,  and  destroy  its 
young.  At  last  the  bereaved  parents 
Drought  back  with  them  another 
bird  which  had  never  been  pre- 
viously seen,  shorter  Jhan  a  stork, 
but  with  a  great  sharp  sword-like 
beak.  When  the  nestlings  were  ripe 
for  slaughter,  forth  crept  the  serpent; 
but  this  time  he  was  confronted  by 
the  warlike  ally,  and  a  fierce  combat 
ensued  between  the  bird  and  the 
reptile,  which  at  length  terminated 
in  the  death  of  the  murderous  ag- 
gressor ;  not,  however,  with  impunity 
on  the  part  of  the  defender  of  nest- 
lings, which  suffered  so  severely 
from  the  poisonous  bite  of  the  snake 
that  all  his  feathers  fell  off.  The 
grateful  storks  seeing  this,  would 
not  leave  their  benefactor  to  his 
fate,  but  cherished  him,  and  delayed 
their  departure  till  his  feathers  grew 

r'n,  and  he  was  able  to  accompany 
n;  when  the  whole  party  flew 
away  together. 

Of  their  love  of  chastity  and  hatred 
of  infidelity,  which  they  punish  with 
the  utmost  severity,  the  ancients 
tell  equally  edifying  tales.  Does  a 
storkess  go  wrong,  her  stork  finds  it 
out  and  takes  no  notice  to  her ;  but 
quietly  flies  off  and  brings  a  crowd 
of  avengers  with  him,  who  tear  the 
adultress  to  pieces.  Beware  all  ye 
on  whose  house-top  a  stork  nestles. 
Be  sure  he  will  find  your  sin  out. 
The  slave  was  very  joyous  with  his 
beautiful  but  frail  mistress  in  the 
absence  of  his  master ;  till,  one  fine 
morning,  the  stork  of  the  house, 
taking  him  at  advantage,  flew  at  him 
and  pecked  his  eyes  out. 
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Wben  the  storks  return,  the  males 
are  said  to  precede  the  females  some 
days,  during  which  time  they  refit 
the  nests  and  make  all  ready  and 
comfortable  for  their  better  halves. 
And  when  these  arrive,  each  flying 
to  her  own  mate,  ye  gods!  what 
billing,  and  clattering,  and  hymeneal 
joys  do  abound,  if  we  are  to  believe 
the  old  chronicles. 

For  temperance,  too,  the  stork 
was  as  highly  praised  by  the  ancients 
as  Father  Matnew  is  by  the  moderns. 

But  the  piety  of  the  bird !  Ah, 
there  was  its  strong  point.  Did  it 
not  give  the  hint  for  the  Leges 
CiconiaruE,  by  which  children  were 
compelled  to  support  their  parents, 
and  are  they  not  law  to  this  day? 
If  you  doubt,  turn  to  the  Birds  of 
Aristophanes,  and  his  sharp  satire 
upon  the  unplumed  bipea  there 
extant. 

Did  not  the  pious  iEneas,  when  he 
bore  the  good  Anchises  on  his  shoul- 
ders, learn  from  the  stork  which,  even 
when  danger  did  not  threaten,  and 
his  aged  parent  had  been  obliged  to 
take  to  the  nest  again  in  his  second 
chickLood,  carried  the  infirm  ancient 
out  for  an  airing  on  his  more  juve- 
nile shoulders?    What  says  the  old 
French  quatrains  t 
Le  Cicogneau,  ayant  prina  sa  croisaance 
Porte  et  nourrit  sea  pere  et  mere  vieux. 
Ainai  chacun  d'aider  soit  envieux 
Son  pere  vieil  tombe  en  decadence. 

And  the  parental  was  equal  to  the 
filial  piety  of  these  birds.  Witness 
the  true  story  of  the  devoted  mother 
at  the  great  fire  of  Delft.  The 
flames  raged  and  crackled  on  every 
side :  they  gained  the  roof  where  the 
nest  with  its  callow  young  lay.  The 
distracted  parent  tried  in  vain,  by 
every  means  in  her  power,  to  convey 
her  young  from  the  danger,  but  her 
most  strenuous  efforts  were  unavail- 
ing ;  and  then,  singed  with  the  fire 
and  half-suffocated  by  the  smoke, 
she  spread  her  wings  over  them, 
pressed  them  to  her  bosom,  and 
perished  with  them. 

So  much  for  what  may  be  termed 
the  good  moral  qualities  of  the  stork, 
now  let  us  take  a  glance  at  its  phy- 
sical structure. 

Mounted  on  two  long  bare  legs 
covered  with  a  scaly  skin,  fit  armour 
against  the  tooth  of  Cleopatra's  asp, 
the  light  body  is  justly  balanced. 
The  toess  are  webbed  to  the  first  joint 


from  the  divarication)  so  that,  if  in 
wading  it  should  suddenly  get  out  of 
its  depth,  the  safety  of  the  bird  is 
provided  for.  The  extensive  wings, 
framed  for  wafting  the  animated 
vessel  on  its  lofty  aerial  voyage,  are 
worked  by  powerful  muscles;  while 
the  head,  thrown  back  by  the  long 
neck  on  the  body,  lies  compact,  and 
the  extended  legs  aid- the  compara- 
tively short  tail  in  regulating  the 
course  of  the  animated  balloon. 
When  on  the  feed  the  neck  is  either 
stretched  out  or,  if  the  bird  be 
watching  for  its  prey,  drawn  back 
upon  the' shoulders,  ready  to  dart 
forth  the  spear- like  beak  in  a  mo- 
ment. Serpents,  lizards,  fish,  and 
frogs,  are  its  favourite  food,  and 
hence  the  respect  in  which  it  is  held 
by  all  nations  to  whom  it  comes  a 
welcome  and  regular  visitor.  Toads 
it  will  eat  if  pressed  by  hunger,  but 
not  for  choice,  eschewing  most  pro- 
bably the  acrid  exudation  which  is 
discharged  from  the  tubercles  of  that 
reptile's  skin. 

He  who  in  the  summer  glides 
near  the  banks  of  what  was  once  the 
silver  Thames  sees  the  tempting  bait 
of  *  Live  Fish  '  hung  out  from  many 
a  sign,  which  too  often  lies  like  a 
bulletin.  Now  the  stork's  repast  is 
very  frequently  a  truly  animated 
one,  and  be  not  unfrequently  feels 
the  inconvenience  of  a  too  lively 
dinner,  anxious  to  escape  by  one  of 
the  doors  mentioned  by  Dr.  Last  in 
the  course  of  his  examination.  •  I 
know  them,*  saith  the  worthy  Joannes 
Faber,  *  who  have  learned  by  ocular 
inspection  that  storks,  when  such 
serpents  as  they  swallow  passed  alive 
through  their  bodies  (as  they  will  do 
several  times),  use  to  clap  their  tails 
against  a  wall  so  long  till  they  feel 
the  serpents  dead  within  them. 

Three  or  four  white  eggs,  with  a 
slight  tinge  of  buff,  suboval,  some 
two  inches  and  ten  lines  in  length, 
and  about  one  inch  eleven  lines 
broad,  are  deposited  by  the  white 
stork  in  its  ample  nest;  The  parents 
feed  their  nestlings  after  the  manner 
of  pigeons,  by  inserting  tbeir  own 
bills  within  those  of  their  young,  and 
imparting  from  their  own  stomach 
the  partly  digested  remains  of  the 
food  which  they  have  last  taken. 

That  the  white  stork  does  not 
scrupulously  confine  itself  to  a  fish, 
frog,  and  serpent  diet,  those  know 
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to  their  cost  who  have  suffered  it  to 
stalk  about  near  the  breeding-placet 
where  the  wild  dock  hides  her  nest 
The  highly  moral  bird,  whose  piety 
is  blazoned  in  books  of  emblems 
carrying  his  revered  parent  on  his 
shoulders,  and  held  sacred  in  so  many 
cities  (where,  doubtless,  they  keep 
their  weather  eyes  open  upon  their 
juvenile  stray  poultry),  notwith- 
standing his  solemn  gait,  is  a  bit  of  a 
Pecksniff  in  his  way.  After  stand- 
ing stock  still  in  a  musing  attitude, 
as  if  he  were  above  the  vanities  of 
this  world,  he  has  been  seen  to  march 
slowly  by  the  side  of  the  ornamental 
lake  with  the  air  of  a  contemplative 
philosopher,  and  then  disappear 
among  the  bushes.  Before  his  dis- 
appearance a  snug  nest  near  the 
point  where  he  vanished,  as  if  to 
continue  his  meditations  undisturbed 
by  human  eye,  has  been  seen  full  of 
goodly  little  dusky  powder  puffs  of 
wild  ducklings,  and  somehow  or 
other,  when  he  has  emerged  from 
the  wilderness,  it  has  been  soon  after 
discovered  that  the  nest  was  empty. 
This  feathered  ogre  was  in  the  habit 
of  visiting  the  nests  day  by  day, 
biding,  his  time  till  incubation  was 
fully  complete,  when  he  swallowed 
every  squab  that  had  come  to  light. 
But  every  living  thing  eats  only  to 
be  eaten.  As  far  as  humanity  is 
concerned  the  white  stork  appears 
to  have  gone  out  of  fashion,  and 
come  in  again  as  a  savoury  dish. 

Cornelius  Nepos,  who  died  in  the 
dales  of  Augustus  Caesar  Emperor,  in 
that  chapter,  where  he  wrote  that  a  little 
before  hie  time  men  began  to  feed  and 
cram  blackbirds  and  thrushes  in  coupes, 
laith  moreover,  that  in  his  daies  storks 
were  holden  for  a  better  dish  at  the 
board  than  cranes.  And  yet  see  how 
in  our  age  now  no  man  will  touch  a 
storke  if  it  be  set  before  him  upon  the 
bourd ;  but  every  one  is  readie  to  reach 
unto  the  crane,  and  no  dish  is  in  more 
request.* 

Horace,  in  his  bitter  second  satire,f 
writes:— 

Tutus  erat  rhombus,  tutoque  eiconia  nido : 
Donee  vos  auctor  docuit  Praetorius. 

And  the  gay  Petronius  rattles  along 
the  lines,  in  which  we  hear  the  clatter 
ofthe  bird's  beak:— 

Ciconia  etiam  grata,  peregrins,  hospita, 
Pietaticultrix,  gracilipes,  crotalistria, 


Avis  exsol  hiemis,  tttolus  tetridl  tsssporis, 
Neqatfeae  nidum  in  eacabo  fecit  saeo.£    - 

Old  Belon  (anno  1555)  quotes  the 
passage  from  Pliny  with  the  follow* 
ing  comment :— *  Voulant  dire  qn» 
les  Grues  estoyent  en  delices,  et  lea 
cicognes  n'estovent  touchees  de  per* 
Bonne/  But  he  adds,  4  Matntenant 
les  Cicognes  sont  tenues  pour  viands) 
royale.' 

We  do  not  trace  it  in  our  house- 
hold books.  Indeed  the  bird  never 
comes  to  these  islands  regularly; 
and  but  a  few  instances  of  its  pre- 
sence here  in  a  free  state  are  recoHcdt 
though  it  is  so  frequent  on  the  Con* 
tinent,  and  much  farther  north — 
Russia  for  example. 

In  the  old  Pharmacopoeia,  which  k 
must  be  owned  contained  many  as 
rich  prescription,  the  white  stork 
made  a  great  show.  He  who  ate  the 
flesh,  roasted  or  boiled,  might  safely 
go  to  the  wars  as  far  as  his  nerves  and 
joints  were  concerned;  and  it  was 
considered  equally  potent  against  the 
more  cruel  domestic  enemies,  gout 
and  sciatica.  A  diet  on  the  young 
was  equally  efficient  in  disorders  of 
the  eves;  and  their  ashes  made  an 
infallible  colly  num.  To  cure  pa- 
ralysis you  had  only  to  catch  a  young 
stork,  clap  its  bill  under  its  wing, 
suffocate  it  under  a  pillow,  chop  it 
up,  put  the  pieces  into  an  alembic, 
save  the  distilled  liquor,  and,  after 
having  bathed  the  disabled  limb  with 
a  decoction  of  crabs — without  salt, 
mind  you — anoint  it  with  the  afore- 
said essence  of  stork,  and  follow  this 
course  alternately ;  when,  if  the  pa- 
tient were  not  cured  'twas  a  wonder. 
If  you  should  have  some  misgivings 
concerning  the  efficacy  of  the  nest- 
ling, consult  Leonellus  Faventinua, 
and  he  will  tell  you  that  an  old 
stork,  plucked  and  simmered  in  oil 
till  the  flesh  separates  from  the 
bones,  is  just  as  good  against  the 
same  disease  as  oil  of  vipers.  Take 
one  ounce  of  camphor,  with  a  drachm 
of  the  best  amber,  place  it  in  the 
belly  of  an  ezenterated  young  stork 
caught  before  he  can  fly,  distil  it,  and 
Andreas  Fu menus  will  assure  you 
that  you  have  an  infallible  cosmetic, 
which  we  venture  to  state  will  mend 
complexions  as  effectually  as  the  Cir- 
cassian Bloom  or  Rowland's  Kaly- 
dor.    Pliny  will  convince  you  that 


*  Holland's  Pliny. 
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the  stomach  of  the  bird  was  a  specific 
against  all  poisons,  and  Belon  corro- 
borates him.  In  short,  not  to  weary 
you,  dear  reader,  the  stork,  according 
to  these  wise  men,  was  a  universal 
medicine  chest 

The  bird  was  looked  up  to  by  more 
than  one  profession.  The  gardener 
looked  at  its  bill,  and  named  one  of 
his  most  favourite  groups  of  plants 
Pelargonium ;  the  chemist  beheld  it, 
and  fashioned  his  retort;  and  the 
apothecary  took  a  hint  from  the 
practice  of  the  bird  about  which  we 
care  not  to  be  particular,  though 
some  will  have  it  that  it  was  the  ibis 
and  not  the  stork  which  made  the 
suggestion.  And  here  we  may  ob- 
serve, that  Belon  and  others  are  of 
opinion  that  our  bird  is  the  white 
ibis  of  Herodotus  (Euterpe,  76) ;  but 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
moderns  as  well  as  the  delightful 
Halicarnassian  record,  and  with  truth, 
a  white  as  well  as  a  dark  species  of 
ibis ;  and  it  is  not  less  true  that  there 
is  a  black  as  well  as  a  white  stork. 

Tbe  black  stork*  is  the  very  op- 
posite to  the  white  species,  in  man- 
ners as  well  as  in  colour,  flying  from 
the  haunts  of  men  as  eagerly  as  they 
are  sought  by  the  latter.  The  food 
is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  Ciconia 
alba,  witb,  however,  a  greater  leaning 
towards  a  fish  diet. 

Its  visits  to  this  country  are  rare. 
Colonel  Montagu's  tame  black  stork 
was  slightly  snot  in  the  wing  on 
Sedgemoor,  near  the  parish  of  Stoke 
in  Somersetshire,  in  May  1814.  The 
bone  was  not  broken,  and  the  bird 
lived  in  tbe  colonel's  possession  in 
good  health  for  more  than  a  year. 
Like  the  white  stork,  it  frequently 
rested  upon  one  leg;  and  if  alarmed, 
particularly  by  the  approach  of  a 
dog,  it  made  a  considerable  noise  by 
reiterated  snapping  of  the  bill,  similar 
to  that  species.  It  soon  became 
docile,  and  would  follow  its  feeder 
for  a  favourite  morsel — an  eel.  When 
very  hungry  it  crouched,  resting  the 
whole  length  of  the  legs  upon  the 
ground,  and  seemed  to  supplicate  for 
rood  by  nodding  its  head,  flapping 
its  wings,  and  forcibly  expelling  the 
air  from  the  lungs  with  audible 
expirations.    Whenever  it  was  ap- 

groached,  the  blowing,  accompanied 
y  repeated  nodding  of  the  head,  was 


provoked.     It  was  of  a  mild  and 

peaceful  disposition,  very  unlike 
many  of  its  congeners;  for  it  never 
used  its  formidable  bill  offensively 
against  any  of  its  prisoned  com- 
panions, and  even  submitted  peace- 
ably to  be  taken  up  without  much 
struggle.  From  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  observed  to  search  the  grass 
with  its  bill,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  reptiles  form  part  of  its  natural 
food ;  and  the  colonel  inferred  that 
even  mice,  worms,  and  the  larger 
insects  probably,  add  to  its  usual 
repast.  When  searching  in  thick 
grass,  or  in  the  mud,  for  its  prey,  the 
bill  was  kept  partly  open.  '  By  this 
means,'  says  the  colonel,  *  I  have 
observed  it  take  eels  in  a  pond  with 
great  dexterity :  no  spear  in  common 
use  for  taking  that  fish  can  more 
effectually  receive  it  between  its 
prongs  than  the  grasp  of  the  stork's 
open  mandibles.  A  small  eel  has  no 
chance  of  escaping  when  once  roused 
from  its  lurking-place.  But  the 
stork  does  not  gorge  its  prey  instantly 
like  the  cormorant;  on  the  contrary, 
it  retires  to  the  margin  of  the  pool, 
and  there  disables  its  prey  by  shaking 
and  beating  it  with  its  bill  before  it 
ventures  to  swallow  it.  I  never 
observed  this  bird  attempt  to  swim ; 
but  it  will  wade  up  to  the  belly,  and 
occasionally  thrust  the  whole  head 
and  neck  under  water  after  its  prey. 
It  prefers  an  elevated  spot  on  which 
to  repose ;  an  old  ivy -bound  weeping 
willow,  that  lies  prostrate  over  the 
pond,  is  usually  resorted  to  for  that 
purpose.  In  this  quiescent  state  the 
neck  is  much  shortened  by  resting 
the  hinder  part  of  the  head  on  the 
back,  and  the  %  bill  rests  on  the  fore- 
part of  the  neck,  over  which  the 
feathers  flow  partly  so  as  to  conceal  it, 
making  a  very  singular  appearance.* 

In  this  attitude  the  bird  may  be 
seen  in  the  Zoological  Garden  in 
the  Regent's  Park,  where  one  has 
lived  many  years,  and  has  stood  for 
his  portrait  to  most  of  the  ornitho- 
logical writers  of  the  day.  Its  like- 
ness illustrates  the  works  of  Bennett, 
Selby,  Gould,  Meyer,  and  YarrelL 

Truly  Brahminical  and  reflective 
is  the  an?  of  one  of  these  old  stagers. 
Motionless  in  the  attitude  above  de- 
scribed stands  the  black  philosopher. 
It  is  a  lovely  summer's  day,  but  the 


*  Ciconia  nigra. 
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sun  and  the  gentle  breeze  floating 
the  clouds  under  the  blue  sky  move 
him  not.  A  slight  motion  in  the 
eye  may  be  detected  as  one  of  the 
giddy  young  sparrows  with  which 
the  Zoological  Garden  is  infested 
flits  by,  but  he  stirs  not.  At  last  a 
luckless  new-fledged  one  passes  within 
reach  of  our  philosopher.  Quick  as 
thought  the  trenchant  bill  is  darted 
forward,  and — crack ! — the  little  bird 
is  seized  and  swallowed. 

Gesner  recommends  that  the  bird 
should  be  first  boiled  and  then 
roasted.  He  describes  the  flesh  as  of 
a  reddish  tinge  like  that  of  a  salmon, 
and  to  his  taste  it  seemed  good  and 
sweet ;  but  he  adds  that  the  skin,  is 
very  tough,  and  if  this  were  to  be 
taken  off  there  would,  probably,  be 
no  need  of  the  boiling. 

The  visitors  to  the  Garden  in  the 
Regent's  Park  will  have  noticed  a 

Si  ueer,  uncouth,  bald,  scabrous-headed 
eathered  form,  with  an  enormous 
beak,  now  marching  in  comic  state- 
liness,  at  another  time  standing  on 
one  or  two  stilts  of  legs  with  an  air 
of  drunken  gravity,  and  again  seated 
with  the  whole  length  of  legs 
stretched  out  and  resting  upon  them, 
as  the  black  stork  is  above  described 
to  have  rested.  It  is  now  some 
sixty  years  since  this  odd  form  was 
first  introduced  to  the  ornithologists 
of  this  country.  At  first  it  was 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the 
4  Adjutant,*  the  title  conferred  on  it 
in  Calcutta.  Dr.  Latham  first  de- 
scribed this  Bengal  adjutant,  the 
argala  of  the  natives,  in  his  general 
synopsis,  as  '  the  gigantic  crane.' 
But,  in  truth,  there  are  no  less  than 
three  species  of  these  worthies,  form- 
ing a  natural  group  of  gigantic 
storks,  not  only  cherished,  like  the 
white  stork,  for  their  services  to  man, 
bnt  valued  for  the  beautiful  plumes 
called  '  Marabous,'  from  the  Senegal 
name  of  the  African  species.  The 
extreme  lightness  of  these  long  downy 
feathers,  which  are  transferred  from 
the  sides  beneath  the  wings  and 
from  under  the  tail  of  the  bird  to 
wave  over  the  brow  of  beauty,  where 
they  float  with  every  breath  of  air, 
may  be  conceived  from  Latham's 
experiment.  He  weighed  one  of 
them,  which  was  eleven  inches  and 
three-quarters  in  length  and  seven 
in  breadth,  and  balanced  only  eight 
grains. 


Temminck,  in  his  Planches  co- 
lor-idea, has  well  pointed  out  the  dif- 
ference between  the  marabou  of 
Africa,  the  argala  of  the  Asiatic 
continent,  and  the  insular  species — 
probably  the  boorong-cambing  or 
Doorong-oolar  of  Marsden— inhabit- 
ing Java  and  the  neighbouring 
islands.  The  Javanese  bird  sepa- 
rated by  Dr.  Horsfield,  is  probably 
identical  with  the  Sumatran  species. 

Second  only  to  the  vultures  in  the 
eagerness  with  which  these  feathered 
scavengers  turn  the  most  disgusting 
substances  into  nutriment,  the  adju- 
tants and  marabous  are  safe  from  all 
annoyance,  and  stalk  about  amon* 
the  dwellings  of  man  the  privileged 
abaters  of  all  nuisances.  Carrion, 
flesh  and  bone,  everything,  in  short, 
that  offends  the  eye  and  the  nose, 
enters  the  omnivorous  maw  of  *  the 
large  throat,'  •  the  bone-eater,'  'the 
bone-taker,'  as  this  voracious  utili- 
tarian is  in  some  places  termed. 
Snakes,  lizards,  frogs,  and  small 
quadrupeds  and  birds,  have  small 
chance  of  life  when  they  fall  in  its 
way ;  and  as  the  size  of  the  devourer 
calls  for  a  vast  supply,  its  consump- 
tion of  both  living  and  dead  things 
is  enormous. 

But  why  should  the  bird  have 
been  called  an  adjutant? — he  looks 
more  like  an  ancient,  methinks. 

Very  good,  sir ;  but  to  say  nothing 
of  his  staid  and  solemn  gait,  just 
behold  him  afar  off.  *  I  have  been 
told,'  says  Latham,  'that  the  bird 
has  obtained  this  last  name  of  adju- 
tant from  its  appearing,  when  looked 
on  in  front  at  a  distance,  like  a 
man  having  a  white  waistcoat  and 
breeches.' 

A  lofty  percher,  and  a  high  flier, 
so  as  to  give  a  wide  sweep  to  its  ken, 
in  order  that  it  may  perceive  any 
incumbrance  to  the  land  which  it 
may  clear  away,  the  bird  is  gifted 
with  powerful  vision,  and  appliances 
to  assist  in  keeping  it  up  in  the  air. 
It  has  a  cervical  or  sternal  pouch, 
more  or  less  developed  in  each  of 
the  species,  which  depends  more 
than  a  foot  in  the  argala,  but  much 
less  in  the  marabou.  This,  as  well 
as  the  skin  at  the  back  of  the  head, 
can  be  inflated  at  the  will  of  the 
bird;  and  both,  doubtless,  assist  its 
buoyancy.  From  its  high  roost  it 
looks  down,  like  a  freebooter  from 
his  tower :  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale. 
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Almost  every  living  creature  may 
be  made  a  pet ;  and  Smeathman  no- 
ticed a  marabou  which  had  arrived  at 
such  preferment.  Boosting  high  upon 
the  cotton  trees,  it  would  sit  motion- 
less, till  it  descried  from  a  great  dis- 
tance the  servants  bringing  the  dishes 
to  the  dinner-table.  Then  down  it 
came,  and  took  its  place. behind  its 
master's  chair.  But  it  was  hard  to  keep 
such  a  portentous  piece  of  machinery 
as  its  enormous  bill  idle  in  the  pre- 
sence of  so  many  good  things ;  and 
the  servants  were  armed  with  switches 
to  prevent  it  from  helping  itself. 
Notwithstanding  all  their  vigilance, 
however,  a  whole  boiled  fowl  would 


every  now  and  then  vanish  from  the 
dish,  and  disappear  at  a  single  gulp 
into  the  capacious  crop  of  the  pet. 

The  Jabirus  (Mycteria)>  of  which 
there  are  three  species — in  Asia, 
South  America,  and  Australia — are 
closely  allied  to  the  family  of  storks, 
and  especially  to  the  gigantic  group 
which  we  have  here  attempted  to 
sketch. 

We  cannot  learn  that  any  of  the 
storks  kept  in  the  Begent  s  Park 
have  attempted  incubation.  The  ma- 
rabou stork,  indeed,  dawdled  about, 
and  made  a  nest,  such  as  it  was,  one 
season,  but  no  egg  was  laid. 


Q.  H.  F.  AD  LYRAM. 

ENGLTSHSD  BT  M.  B. 


POSCIMUS  —  si  quid  vacui   sub 
umbra 
Lusimus  tecum,  quod  et  hunc   in 

annum 
Vivat,  et  plures ;  age,  die  Latinum, 
Barbite,  carmen ; 

Lesbio  primum  modulate  civi, 
Qui  feroz  bello,  tamen  inter  anna, 
Sive  jactatam  religarat  udo 

Littore  navim, 


Liberum,  et  Musas,  Veneremque,  et 

illi 
Semper  hserentem  puerum,  canebat, 
Et  Lycum  nigris  oculis  nigroque 
Crine  decorum. 

O  decus  Phoebi,  et  dapibus  supremi 
Grata  testudo  Jovis,  O  laborum 
Duke  lenimen,  mihi  cumque  salve 
Bite  vocanti ! 


LYRE  !    If  at  ease   beneath  the 
shade, 
Sportive  together  aught  we've  made, 
Shall  last  for  years  beside  the  day, 
Come  join  with  me  and  breathe,  I 
pray, 

A  Latin  lay, 

Attun'd  like  those  the  Lesbian  sang, 
Who  fierce  in  fight,  yet  midst  the 

clang, 
Or  tossed  in  bark  that  heard  the 

roar 
Of  plangent  billows  washing  o'er 

The  close-clasped  shore, 

To  Liber  still  was  wont  to  raise 
The  Muses  with  his  hymn  of  praise, 
To  Venus  and  her  dangling  child, 
And  Lycus'  eyes  so  darkly  mild 
And  tresses  piled. 

O  Phoebus'  grace!  O  Jove's  delight! 

When  the  Supreme  holds  banquet 
bright ; 

O  soother  of  laborious  care, 

My  gladsome  shell !  All  hail,  when- 
e'er 

Invoked  with  prayer ! 


toil.  xu.  ho.  cexxm. 


492  [Mm*, 

A  MBS  IN  A  HUftUCANB  THBOUOT  THE  SUGAB-CAJTBS. 


I*XB  A  WE8T  ULNA  PLABTBB,  ETC.  ETC. 


TT7HILST I  wasayouthof  fourteen, 
\  V  and  employed  in  a  mercantile 
house  in  Trinidad,  it  became  neces- 
sary, in  consequence  of  a  Teasel  for 
Europe  being  about  to  sail  nmn*- 
fhately,  to  convey  an  order  to  a 
distant  estate  to  save  a  number  of 
hogsheads  of  sugar  sent  down  with- 
out a  moment's  delay  to  the  port  to 
be  embarked.  It  was  towards  even- 
ing when  Mr. was  made  aware 

that  no  delay  should  occur  in  giving 
this  order.  The  sky  was  dark  and 
lowering,  and  a  sudden  change  in 
the  temperature,  and  other  well- 
known  signs,  gave  presage  of  an 
approaching  hurricane.  The  two 
elder  clerks,  on  its  being  proposed  to 
them  successively  to  carry  the  order 
to  the  estate,  declined  the  task,  on 
the  very  justifiable  plea  of  the 
threatening  appearance  of  the  wea- 
ther.    Mr. ,  as  a  last  resource, 

applied  to  me,  and  knowing  my 
fondness  for  a  ride,  proposed  to  me 
to  take  a  black  cob,  a  very  high- 
spirited  and  almost  intractable  ani- 
mal, and  ride  over  to  the  estate.  I, 
whose  chief  pride  and  delight  at  that 
fervid  and  thoughtless  period  of  life 
was,  as  the  Irishman  expresses  it,  to 
see  myself  on  horseback,  ioy  fully 
accepted  the  proposal,  entirely  heed- 
less of  the  signs  and  sounds  that 
so  surely  foreboded  the  coming 
storm. 

Accordingly,  with  but  few  prepa- 
rations and  very  slender  accoutre- 
ments for  the  trip,  I  mounted  black 
Jumbo,  who,  contrary  to  his  usual 
mettlesome  and  almost  unseating 
alacrity  at  first  going  off,  hung  down 
his  head,  threw  back  his  ears,  and, 
as  if  foreseeing  the  evils  in  store  lor 
himself  and  me,  seemed  loath — very 
loath — to  depart.  However,  a  smart 
intimation  from  the  whip,  seconded 
by  a  vigorous  application  of  my  un- 
SDurred  heels  to  his  sides,  restored 
him  to  something  like  his  wonted 
spirit,  and  for  some  miles  we  cantered 
merrily  along ;  merrily  at  least  as  far 
as  the  rider  was  concerned,  who  felt 
as  proud  and  elated  as  a  king  at 
having   the  full   and  uncontrolled 


of  a  horse  for 
leagues,  though  eTery 
passed  might  have  given  him  i 
to  pause,  and  feel  seriously,  if  not 
sadly*  For  on  all  sides  the  aftigh ted 
birds  were  cleaving  with  rapid  wing 
the  air,  and  hastening  to  the  trees 
for  shelter ;  the  cattle  were  linuying 
from  the  fields  to  the  stables  and 
sheds;  and  the  negroea hastily  mas- 
ting the  sugar-cane  and  coffee  plan- 
tations, and  flying  towards  then- 
huts:  whilst  the  rapid  closing  of 
windows  and  shutters,  and  the  bolt- 
ing and  barring  of  doors  and  gates, 
of  each  house  that  he  passed,  filled 
up  the  measure  of  the  note  of  pre- 
paration for  resistance  to  the  ap- 
proaching elemental  war. 

As  black  Jumbo  and  his  rider 
neared  a  wood  of  some  miles  in  ex- 
tent night  came  down  with  unusual 
and  startling  rapidity,  and  with 
scarcely  an  interval  of  twilight  be- 
tween it  and  the  day.  Soon  every 
the  faintest  twinkle  of  a  star  was 
blotted  from  the  sky,  which  be- 
came shrouded  in  a  dark  impervious 
mass  of  clouds,  and  the  rain  de- 
scended in  a  continuous  deJuge; 
whilst  the  wind  that  had  hitherto 
made  itself  heard  m  fitful  moanings 
now  ome  on  in  frequent  and  furious 
gusts,  making  the  huge  and  firm- 
set  forest-trees  reel  and  stagger  like 
drunkards  :  the  creaking  of  their 
bending  trunks,  and  the  crash- 
ing asunder  of  their  violently  com- 
mingled branches,  and  the  hoarse 
muttering?  of  the  yet  distant  thunder, 
formed  an  astounding  concert  of  awe- 
inspiring  sounds.  The  illfated  horse 
and  his  rider  were  soon  wet  to  the 
bones,  and  bewildered  in  impene- 
trable obscurity,  for  between  the 
natural  gloom  of  the  thick  and 
entangled  forest  and  the  pitchy  dark- 
ness of  the  night  it  was  impossible 
to  see  three  paces  before  them.  To 
stop  would  have  been  madness,  and 
as  returning  was  beset  with  as  many 
difficulties  and  dangers  as  going  for- 
ward, the  natural  desire  of  accom- 
plishing that  which  I  had  undertaken 
urged  me  to  advance.    Poor  Jumbo 
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to  have  made  up  bit  mind  to 
as  ne  dashed  on 


the  same  resolution,  \ 
with  headlong  speed  through  the 
tortuous  and  dubious  path,  without 
the  aid  of  either  voice,  hand,  or  heel, 
and  with  no  light  to  guide  him  hot 
that  of  his  own  instinct. 

But  the  measure  of  our  misfortunes 
was  mot  yet  full,  for  as  we  rapidly 
traversed  the  thickest  part  of  the 
forest,  doubting,  darkling;,  and  drip* 
ping  from  every  pore  with  rain  and 
perspiration,  the  hurricane  came  on 
in  all  its  devastating  frenzy,  sweep- 
ing with  resistless  fury  through  the 
forest,  and  bending  with  tremendous 
force  the  tops  of  the  tallest  and 
toughest  trees  almost  to  the  earth 
out  of  which  they  grew.  The 
thunder,  which  in  the  meanwhile 
had  been  approaching,  now  burst  in 
astounding  peals  directly  over  our 
heads,  waking  up  all  the  echoes  of 
the  resounding  forest,  scaring  the 
terrified  birds  from  their  nests, 
which  with  bewildered  flight  flut- 
tered athwart  the  clashing  branches 
of  the  trees ;  whilst  the  other  wild 
inmates  of  the  wilderness,  startled 
from  their  lairs  and  hiding-places, 
were  hurrying  to  and  fro  in  terror 
and  confusion.  The  profound  ob- 
scurity that  prevailed  was  at  inter- 
vals of  two  or  three  minutes  broken 
by  the  most  vivid  flashes  of  light- 
ning, which  illuminated,  though  but 
for  an  almost  inappreciable  space  of 
time,  every  glade  and  bole  of  the 
forest,  rendering  distinctly  visible  by 
its  livid  and  awful  brilliancy  the 
minutest  objects. 

The  dire  concord,  or  rather  dis- 
cord, of  sights  and  sounds  that  took 
place  on  these  rapidly  fleeting  occa- 
sions was  of  the  most  extraordinary, 
appalling,  yet  ludicrous,  description. 
The  instant  the  lightning  flashed 
and  exposed  to  view  the  numberless 
monkeys  squatted  upon  the  trees ;  the 
owls,  vampire-bats,  and  other  ob- 
scene birds  of  night,  perched  upon 
the  branches;  the  vipers  twined 
round  their  trunks,  or  creeping  about 
their  roots;  and  the  wild  animals 
hurrying  to  and  fro  on  the  ground ; 
at  that  instant,  I  repeat,  a  horrid 
assemblage  of  sounds,  composed  of 
the  hideous  gibberings  and  squeak  - 
ings  of  the  monkeys,  accompanied  by 
the  most  ludicrous  grimaces  and 
contortions,  the  hootings  of  the  owls, 
the  shrieks  of  the  vampire-bats,  the 


hissing  of  the  serpents,  and  the  cries 
and  hownugs  of  the  other  wild  ani- 
mals, burst  upon  the  startled  ear, 
and  surpassed,  in  the  horror  and 
hideoDsness  of  its  ejuemNe,  all  the 
discordancy  and  terror  of  sound  ima- 
gined by  poets  of  the  most  heated 
imagination,  in  their  descriptions  of 
the  monsters  of  this  world  or  the 
demons  of  the  other.  This  ap- 
palling combination  of  sounds  and 
sights  thus  momentarily  heard  and 
seen  by  the  blue  and  lurid  glare  of 
the  lightning,  and  accompanied  by 
the  fierce  bellowing  of  the  thunder, 

Sve  a  shock  similar  to  that  which 
e  mind  might  be  supposed  to  feel 
if  the  awful  veil  that  hides  the 
shadowy  terrors  of  the  other  world 
had  been  drawn  aside,  and  the  ap- 
proach to  the  eternal  abodes  of 
misery  and  pain  disclosed  for  an 
instant  to  tne  horrified  gaze  of 
mortal  vision. 

Some  such  terrific  idea  was  run- 
ning in  poor  Jumbo's  head  as  well 
as  in  mine,  to  judge  by  the  reckless 
and  excessive  speed  with  which  he 

2unged  forward  through  storm  and 
irkness,  as  if  he  feared  that  the  fate 
of  Tarn  O'Shanter's  good  mare  Maggie 
pursued  him,  and  that,  like  hers, 
his  tail  would  become  the  forfeit  of 
tarrying  longer  in  the  forest.  Every 
flash  of  the  lightning  seemed  to 
smite  him  like  the  cut  of  a  whip, 
and  he  bounded  forward  like  a  des- 
perately-urged race-  horse  as  he  nears 
the  winning-post.  Though  as  anx- 
ious as  himself  not  to  linger  on 
the  way,  I  was  at  length  obhged  to 
make  use  of  my  utmost  strength  to 
check  his  terror-winged  speed,  or  he 
would  inevitably  have  burst  his 
heart  and  fallen  dead  with  over- 
strained exertion.  We  at  length,  to 
our  mutual  satisfaction,  emerged 
from  this  scene  of  horrors  ;  and 
though,  being  now  4  out  of  the  wood,' 
I  was  justified  by  the  proverb  to 
'whistle,'  yet  I  felt  not  the  least 
inclination  at  that  moment  to  in- 
dulge in  that  or  any  other  musical 
effort. 

And  though  clear  of  the  wood, 
neither  our  dangers  nor  difficulties 
were  at  an  end.  The  rain  was  still 
rushing  down  as  if  the  flood-gates 
of  heaven  were  opened,  the  wind 
blowing  as  if  it  would  blow  its  last, 
the  thunder  discharging  its  heaviest 
artillery,  and  the  lightning  cutting 
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up  the  dark  mass  of  clouds  with, 
if  possible,  increased  speed  and 
brilliancy.  Between  us  and  the 
estate  were  two  rivers  to  cross, 
which,  though  offering  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  no  great  obsta- 
cles, now  presented  a  formidable 
appearance,  being  swelled  to  the 
overflowing  of  their  banks  by  the 
long-continued  deluge  of  rain.  How- 
ever, it  was  no  time  to  wait,  like 
the  '  rustic*  of  Horace,  in  patient 
expection  on  the  bank,  till  the  deep 
and  turbid  stream  had  run  itself 
clear  and  shallow ;  so  we  dashed  in ; 
and  Jumbo  soon  losing  his  footing, 
we  were  swept  down  the  stream  a 
considerable  distance,  making,  how- 
ever—thanks to  the  horse's  instinct 
and  some  presence  of  mind  on  my 
part— oblique  way,  until  a  footing 
was  gained  on  the  other  side. 
Poor  Jumbo  somewhat  invigorated 
and  enlivened  by  the  cold  bath  he 
had  so  unwillingly  taken,  shook  his 
tail  at  the  water  kelpies,  and  almost 
gaily  mounted  the  bank.  A  similar 
hazardous  achievement  awaited  us  at 
the  second  river,  but  the  passage  was 
accomplished  with  like  success ;  and 
in  a  little  time  after  we  arrived  com- 
pletely drenched,  drooping,  and  half 
dead  with  cold  and  fatigue,  at  the 
plantation ;  to  the  utter  astonishment 
of  the  overseer,  who  could  not  con- 
ceive it  possible  that  either  man  or 
beast  should  be  abroad  during  such 
a  wild  hubbub  and  fierce  uproar  of 
the  elements,  or,  as  he  expressed  it 
in  his  broad  Scotch  accent,  and  in 
the  words  of  Burns, — 
An'  sic  a  night  he  tak's  the  road  in, 
As  ne'er  poor  sinner  was  abroad  in. 


That  night  a  child  might  understand 
The  de'il  had  business  on  his  hand. 

Before  I  had  time  almost  to  know 
where  I  was,  the  overseer  had  me 
stripped  of  my  saturated  garments 
and  plunged  into  a  warm  rum  bath; 
after  which,  a  brimming  tumbler,  or 
mayhap  two,  of  the  same  liquid 
made  into  punch,  and  a  well-warmed 
bed,  threw  me  into  a  heavy  but  not 
dreamless  or  unbroken  slumber;  for 
my  imagination  was  still  haunted 
with  the  hideous  and  ludicrous  mop- 
ings  and  mowings  of  apes  and  mon- 
keys, and  more  than  once  I  started 
up  in  the  bed,  my  ears  ringing  with 
their  ribberings  and  squeaking*,  or 
with  the  hootings  of  owls,  the  Inn- 
ing of  vipers,  or  the  howlings  of 
other  inmates  of  the  gloomy  wood  I 
had  passed  through. 

In  justice  to  Mr. ,  it  should 

be  mentioned,  that  he  most  bitterly 
repented,  when  the  hurricane  came 
on,  of  having  so  thoughtlessly  ex* 
posed  me  to  its  fury,  and  that  as  soon 
as  daylight  permitted  he  despatched 
a  messenger  on  horseback  to  ascertain, 
with,  however,  but  little  hope  of  a 
favourable  answer,  if  I  were  an  in- 
habitant of  this  world  or  the  next 

On  my  return  to ,  he  received 

me  great  kindness  and  gratitude; 
lauded  my  courage  and  energy ;  and 
told  me  that  henceforth  I  might 
mount  the  gallant  black  Jumbo  as 
often  as  I  liked,  and  ride  him  where- 
abouts and  as  far  as  might  be  agree- 
able to  us  both ;  stipulating  only  that 
we  should  never  again  toy  conclu- 
sions with  a  whirlwind,  or  attempt 
to  outstrip  in  speed  a  storm. 
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IN  the  ninth  month,  when  the  cho- 
lera and  the  wars  had  rested  from 
their  work  of  decimation  in  Europe, 
on  the  twelfth  day  of  the  month,  the 
hour  for  the  coming  of  the  strangers 
was  at  hand,  and  I  made  ready  to  go 
and  see  them.  They  would  come  in 
hosts  from  the  East,  according  to  the 
law  of  their  appointment.*  Curious 
men  and  profound  had  seen  them ; 
wise  men  had  watched  them ;  hut  none 
had  gone  forth  to  meet  them.  So  I 
ordered  my  trimmest  car  to  be  made 
ready,  and  the  harness  to  be  proved 
and  garnished,  and  to  be  buckled  to 
my  best  balloon ;  and  I  told  John  to 
feed  the  blue  silk  with  the  purest  hy- 
drogen, distilled  from  the  rain-water 
of  Egypt  with  the  precious  thunder- 
bolt that  fell  upon  JEgospotamos. 
I  had  tried  the  fluid  of  all  the  gas- 
works in  Europe;  but,  feeble  in 
lustre  as  they  are,  and  therefore 
light  and  buoyant,  they  were  all  too 
dense  for  me,  for  none  would  bear  a 
feather  half-way  to  the  zone  of  the 
asteroids.  Then  John  prepared  the 
aether — the  carbonless,  sinless  hydro- 
gen ;  and  we  freshly  charged  the 
electric  fire-pile— fifty  pairs  of  pot- 
ted power,  warranted  to  work  for 
nine  decimal  places  of  eternity  (all 
nines  and  no  zeros). 

If  you  would  learn  to  frame  this 
battery,  reader — if  you  would  make 
the  chemic  spirit  yield  to  you  its 
power,  and  serve  you  usefully,  you 
must  hear  and  understand  what 
Hermes  Ennemegistus  saith:  *  If 
thou  art  skilled  to  tame  the  black 
stiff- necked  horse,  and  to  yoke  him 
to  the  triumphal  chariot  of  the  north- 
ern Virgin,  or  to  the  disc  of  Sol, 
briskly  will  he  toil  for  thee ;  but  at 
lesser  cost  mavst  thou  bind  him  to 
thy  service,  if  thou  canst  so  present 


to  him  the  shield  of  Mars  that  he 
cannot  gnaw  his  crib/  Truly  says 
Hermes  that  the  adept  cannot  work 
for  good  till  he  has  subdued  the  dark- 
ness and  the  stubbornness  in  his 
little  world.  But  the  mystery  is  not 
all  within  you.  In  the  macrocosm, 
too,  there  is  a  key  to  the  parable. 
Black  and  rigid  is  carbon,  and  so 
stubborn  in  the  traces,  that,  if  driven 
in  a  galvanic  pair  with  zinc  or  iron, 
it  will  make  the  other  willing  horse 
do  all  the  work,  though  it  may  show 
some  froth  on  its  sides  by  way  of 
pretence  of  toil ;  yet  if  you  are  skil- 
ful, you  can  make  him  pull.  Nega- 
tive as  he  seems  in  the  batter},  you 
can  train  him  to  the  positive  side. 
Remember,  in  the  fire  how  he  burns ; 
his  flank  gets  the  spur  there,  and  he 
fails  not  from  his  duty.  I  will  not 
more  than  remind  the  world,  cunning 
reader,  of  what  hot  sulphuric  acid 
can  do,  or  what  nitric  acid  may 
effect,  when  inspired  with  a  certain 
divine  fervour ;  nor,  which  is  a  chief 
matter,  of  what  these  will  not  stop 
to  do  when  strong,  though  they  will 
play  at  it  when  weak.  I  will  not 
treat  of  this,  for  patents  will  be 
cheaper  soon,  and  I  might  spoil  the 
privileges  which  are  trembling  in 
your  pocket.  But  the  world  is  crying 
for  cheap  electricity,  and  charcoal 
is  cheaper  than  bread :  let  it  do  its 
work,  and  let  me  proceed  with  mine. 

The  hour  of  their  visit  was  nigh, 
and  we  started.  Up  we  went,  cleav- 
ing the  obsequious  air.  Lustily  spun 
the  electro-magnetic  propeller  below 
us,  cheerily  lifting ;  buoyantly  soared 
the  winged  globe  over  us,  merrily 
wafting  us  and  the  spinning  propel- 
ler, that  lightened  its  burden  below. 

....  And  so  we  sped,  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  twelftn,  afternoon 


*  *  The  most  remarkable  of  the  periodic  showers  of  shooting  stars  is  that  which 
occurs  from  the  12th  to  the  14th  of  November.  Precisely  in  the  night  from  the  12th 
to  the  13th  of  Nov.  1823,  there  was  seen  at  Potsdam,  and  in  1832  over  the  whole  of 
Europe,  a  great  mixture  of  shooting-stars  and  fire-halls  of  various  magnitudes.  The 
stream  of  asteroids  was  again  seen  over  the  whole  vault  of  heaven  between  the  12th 
and  13th  of  Nov.  1833,  from  Jamaica  to  Boston ;  and  it  recurred  in  1834,  in  the 
night  of  the  13th  and  14th  of  the  same  month,  in  the  United  States.  In  Europe  its 
periodicity  since  this  epoch  has  been  confirmed  with  great  regularity.  The  stream 
consosts,  probably,  of  myriads  of  little  planets,  forming  a  ring  that  intersects  the  path 
of  our  earth,  and  pursuing  their  course  in  one  determinate  orbit.' — Humboldt's 
#,  yol.i. 
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for  the  west  of  Europe.  My  man 
had  just  measured  our  altitude  above 
the  earth  by  a  simultaneous  obser- 
vation of  two  dark  spots  on  its  sur- 
face,— the  smoke  of  London  and  of 
Hecla ;  he  found  we  were  two  thou- 
sand miles  above  high -water  mark 
at  London  Bridge.  I  was  just  tap- 
ping my  pocket  barometer  incredu- 
lously, for  it  indicated  twenty  miles 
less,  and  ruminating  on  the  disparity, 
with  a  passing  sensation  of  pity  for 
the  poor  wise  men  of  the  West,  who 
fancy  our  atmosphere  is  only  forty 
miles  high ; — as  if  old  Mother  Earth 
didn't  know  too  well  to  run  about,  at 
her  age,  so  thinly  clad.  'Is  that 
them,  sir?*  shouted  John.  I  looked 
up  as  he  spoke:  the  sun  that  was 
staring  down  on  us  from  the  black- 
blue  sky,  just  under  the  flank  of  our 
balloon,  was  eclipsed  for  a  moment ; 
then  half  of  him  disappeared ;  then 
he  winked  again.  John  was  gazing 
towards  the  eastern  part  of  the  zo- 
diac; I  followed  with  my  eyes  the 
direction  of  his  eagerness.  In  a  few 
seconds,  'There's  another!9  gasped 
John ;  and  there  it  was,  but  it  was 
gone  again  in  an  instant, — a  flash  of 
ruby  light  far  away  on  our  starboard 
quarter :  then  another,  and  another, 
longer  and  longer  in  duration ;  then 
a  pause ;  and  then  there  swept  across 
the  depth  a  train  of  sapphire  glow, 
a  kingfisher  darts  out  of  the 


bank  from  under  your  feet,  or  out  of 
the  weedy  stream;  you  can't  telL 
how  or  where  it  started ;  but  there 
it  flashes  down  the  valley,  and  is 
gone  you  know  not  whither. 

Then  they  came  faster  and  thicker, 
and  nearer  and  larger;  and  then, 
reader,  it  was  just  as  if  you  were 
beating  a  tattoo  on  a  red-hot  log  on 
the  hearth,  while  we  were  sitting 
among  the  soot  on  the  jack- vane  in 
the  cnimney.  On,  on  they  came: 
— towards  us,  around  us,  above  us, 
below  us,  fell  the  shower  of  the 
shooting-stars.  Above  us,  like  all 
the  rooks  of  seven  counties  going  to 
roost,  on  an  autumn  evening,  in  some 
distant  forest, — an  unbroken  stream, 
endless,  beginningless,  mysterious, 
and  dark,  save  where  their  glancing 
wings  glitter  obliquely  with  the 
sinking  sun ;  below  us,  like  a  shoal 
of  infinite  panic-struck  mackarel, 
or  a  diamond  which  had  been  da- 
gnerreotyped  with  a  rainbow,  and 
then  shattered  into  a  million  shivers. 


Some  of  them  were  larger  than 
others;  and  some,  being  nearer  to 
us,  seemed  to  move  faster :  of  their 
actual  size,  velocity,  or  distance  from 
us,  we  could  not  judge.  But  we 
were  among  them,  and  it  was  glori- 
ous. We  felt  that  they  were  near 
us,  by  some  such  sensation  as  you 
may  slightly  feel  if  you  point  a  Da- 
mascus blade  at  the  mid  space  of 
your  eyebrows:  Caspar  Hauser 
would  have  had  a  taste  of  it  if  he 
had  been  tucked  up  on  a  brass  bed* 
stead  with  a  steel-spring  mattress— 
a  sort  of  metallic  all-overishness. 

Soon  we  felt  that  we  were  rushing 
more  rapidly  upwards  from  the  earth, 
and  the  motion  of  the  bodies  that 
were  nearest  to  us  seemed  to  be 
slower;  and  then  the  direction  of 
our  course,  as  compared  with  theirs, 
seemed  to  be  changing.  So  we  let 
the  planets  and  the  hours  glide  along; 
for  they  seemed  to  glide  now,  bom 
the  planets  and  the  hours.  We  were 
among  the  rushing  host  of  heaven, 
but  we  were  rushing  with  them; 
only  we  felt  that  we  were  not  mov- 
ing continually  in  one  direction :  for 
sometimes  they  were  floating  by  as, 
leaving  us  behind ;  sometimes  it 
seemed  that  they  were  still,  or  that 
we  were  flying  past  them.  The  mag- 
netic propeller  seemed  to  work  by 
fits  and  starts,  and  John  could  not 
rouse  himself  to  look  to  it.  So  we 
resigned  ourselves  to  the  sense  that 
we  were  with  them. 

The  sun  had  not  set  from  us  be- 
hind the  earth,  for,  though  with  fre- 
quent brief  eclipses,  the  side  of  oar 
aether-globe,  ana  the  throng  of  aste- 
roids around,  were  dazzling  us  with 
reflected  splendour.  But  now  soon 
the  sun  was  screened  from  us,  and 
we  were  in  the  shade  of  a  night  lus- 
trous with  fragmentary  glory,  bat 
still  a  night ;  and  so,  perhaps,  for  an 
hour,  and  then  again  we  were  m 
light.  Soon  we  found  that  we  were 
in  a  regular  succession  of  short  and 
rapid  days  and  nights ;  we  were 
moving  round  one  of  the  travelling 
starlets  in  definite  periods  of  moon- 
like revolution. 

At  length  the  strange  sensation 
that  had  fettered  our  wills  had  gra- 
dually passed  away,  or  had  become 
habitual,  and  the  power  to  act  re- 
turning roused  us  from  the  delirious 
lotos-dream  of  sailing  among  the 
fireworks  of  heaven.    Our  days  and 
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nights  were  brief  by  the  span  of 
earthly  time — twenty  minutes  a-pieee 
by  onr  chronometers;  but  to  our 
consciousness  they  were  of  the  same 
duration  as  the  periods  of  rest  and 
work  in  the  world  of  wealth  and 
poverty.  Our  nights  were  hours 
and  hours  of  glory.  Over  our  heads 
was  distant  Earth ;  the  broad  Pacific, 
ghining  in  the  radiance  of  the  unseen 
Sun,  seemed  like  a  crystal  skylight 
in  a  ceiling  of  lapis  lazuli ;  and  there 
was  America  floating  on  its  surface, 
like  a  sycamore  leaf  dotted  with  dew- 
drops  ;  and  beyond  was  the  fringe  of 
Aurora's  crown,  waving  and  glisten- 
ing as  if  an  urchin  was  up  there 
flourishing,  through  a  hole  in  the 
roof,  a  peacock's  tail  varnished  with 
phosphorus.  And  all  around  were 
studded  the  asteroids,  butterfly-co- 
loured; not  butterfly-flitting,  but 
steadily,  socially  pursuing  the  track 
of  their  eternal  caravan  over  the 
deserts  of  space.  Our  days  were 
mornings  and  evenings  of  delight. 
The  sun  went  his  course  as  he  seems 
on  earth  to  go;  but  he  was  seen 
through  an  atmosphere  of  such  soft- 
ness and  purity,  that,  could  the  blue 
hills  of  Italy  breathe  it,  they  would 
turn  yellow  with  shame  and  jea- 
lousy :  and  down  below  us  were  the 
mountains,  lakes,  and  forests  of  our 
little  planet.  Now  we  drank  in  the 
scenes  that  passed  before  us,  as  we 
floated  over  the  lovely  rolling  pic- 
ture, gazing  down  from  our  car. 

Now  our  faculties  were  all  alive 
again,  but  life  and  sense  seemed 
brighter  and  keener  than  before. 

4  How  is  the  battery,  John,  and  the 
magnets  ?  We  must  go  and  see  this 
world.' 

4 All  right,  sir;  they'll  go  now. 
I  never  saw  magnets  so  bothered  as 
the  bars  of  our  propeller  were  when 
we  were  among  those  moons  just  now, 
unless  it  was  that  day  when ' 

*  Never  mind,  John,  let  us  to  work. 
Trim  the  batteries,  and  put  the  ar- 
matures in  gear.  Now  pass  up  into 
the  balloon  some  of  the  best  cedar 
charcoal  from  Lebanon, — some  that 
was  freshly  burned  just  before  we 
started.' 

So  the  attractions  went  to  work : 
the  coal  began  to  condense  the  gas, 
the  planet  began  to  draw  us  down, 
and  the  heart  of  John  began  to  beat 
with  the  thoughts  of  what  he  should 


In  a  gentle  curve  we  made  our 
course  down  towards  the  land  below 
us.  The  periods  of  eclipse  and  sun- 
shine that  our  revolutions  in  onr 
little  orbit  had  maintained,  were  now 
exchanged  for  the  alternations  of 
day  and  night,  due  to  the  rotation  of 
the  planetule  on  its  axis.  We  found 
by  our  time-pieces  that  the  succes- 
sions of  our  light  and  darkness  were 
greatly  accelerated,  though  we  had 
no  other  sense  of  their  alteration. 
The  only  measure,  to  our  minds,  of 
hours  and  minutes,  was  that  of  the 

Suantity  of  consciousness  got 
irough ;  and  the  relations  of  wis 
to  our  light  and  darkness  was  not 
varied.  However,  we  were  now 
caught  up,  as  it  were,  in  the  vortex  , 
of  the  lower  atmosphere,  and  were 
moving  with  it,  and  in  it.  As  soon 
as  we  approached  sufficiently  near 
the  ground  to  be  able  to  scan  the 
surface,  for  the  choice  of  a  spot  to 
alight  on,  we  withdrew  the  charcoal 
from  the  gas-globe,  and  stowed  it 
away  till  we  should  need  again  the 
wings  of  the  hydrogen;  and  we 
turned  our  propeller  astern  to  guide 
our  way  on  the  level  at  which  we 
sailed.  Now  we  were  wafted  on,  no 
longer  in  headlong  revolution,  but 
varying  our  course  at  pleasure,  like 
a  8parrowhawk  quartering  a  park 
and  beating  for  his  prey. 

As  we  sailed,  we  saw  that  the 
landscape  was  dotted  with  large  piles 
of  buildings,  evidently  dwellings. 
Each  group  of  these  was  surrounded 
by  fields  and  gardens,  all  rich  with 
a  vigorous  vegetation,  and  inter- 
sected by  roads,  most  of  which 
seemed  to  be  railways,  radiating  in 
every  direction  from  each  centre  of 
habitation.  In  each  of  these  the 
houses  were  either  close  together  or 
united  into  one  large  edifice,  inclosing 
an  open  area ;  these  structures  were 
always  arranged  in  a  regular  figure, 
evincing  some  orderly  design.  AVe 
saw  no  towns  or  scattered  villages, 
nor  any  isolated  mansions.  Besides 
the  radiating  roads,  the  object  of 
which  was  evidently  communication 
with  the  fields  (for  they  terminated 
in  the  cultivated  tracts,  like  branches 
of  white  coral  in  a  lagoon  of  sea- 
weeds), there  were  a  few  roads  lead- 
ing directly  from  each  colony,  for 
such  they  seemed,  to  the  others  near- 
est to  it  Neither  on  the  zone,  over 
which  we  had  been   borne  in  onr 
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revolutions  above,  nor  now  on  our 
voyage  of  observation,  did  we  see 
any  seas  of  large  extent  in  compari- 
son with  the  surface  of  land,  but 
lakes  and  rivers  were  numerous.  At 
last,  in  passing  over  a  valley  which 
lay  embosomed  in  a  high  table-land, 
we  perceived  beneath  us  a  large  pile 
of  buildings  grouped  in  a  square, 
with  numerous  smaller  structures 
symmetrically  arranged  on  its  out- 
skirts. Around  it  were  green  gar- 
dens and  orchards,  and  fields  of 
various  hues.  It  stood  like  an  ivory 
work-box  on  a  Turkey  carpet,  and 
among  them,  like  the  last  night's 
path  of  an  adventurous  snail,  glis- 
tened the  silvery  course  of  a  wander- 
ing river.  I  determined  to  alight 
here,  so  we  directed  our  car  towards 
a  wood  about  two  miles  from  the 
buildings,  replaced  our  propeller  in 
its  vertical  position,  reversed  its  mo- 
tion, and  down  we  went  into  a  glade 
in  the  wood  as  gently  as  the  first 
swallow  of  spring  alights  on  the  roof 
he  loves  in  the  north. 

It  was  late  in  a  lovely  afternoon 
(by  our  London  chronometers,  nine 
a.m.  on  the  13th  of  November),  and 
the  sun  would  soon  set  behind  the 
western  high  land  that  bounded  the 
valley.  I  left  John  to  condense  the 
hydrogen  carefully,  pack  up  the 
silk,  and  oil  the  propeller.  I  then 
took  my  way  to  the  buildings  to  see 
what  I  might  see.  Having  left  the 
wood,  in  which  larches  and  beeches 
were  vying  in  beauty  with  tulip - 
trees  and*  palms,  and  the  oak  was 
standing  umpire  between  them,  I 
came  upon  a  road  which  I  had 
marked  as  skirting  the  wood,  and 
leading  to  the  habitations.  Some 
vehicles  were  moving  rapidly  along 
it    in    both    directions,    and    some 

nle  were  walking  towards  me. 
men  and  women  were  they; 
and  they  did  not  carry  their  heads 
under  their  arms,  neither  had  they 
tails.  While  I  was  contemplating 
those  who  were  approaching  me, 
I  was  overtaken  by  one  of  the 
carriages.  It  passed  me  at  a  quick 
rate,  which,  however,  immediately 
slackened,  and  the  wheels  soon  stop- 
ped. There  was  neither  animal  nor 
steam  at  work  about  it,  and  I  was 
speculating  on  the  manner  of  its 
movement,  when  a  person  stepped 
from  it,  and  came  back  towards  me. 
He  was  a  man  apparently  of  the 


middle  age,  and  certainly  of  average 
stature,  by  European  standards,  with 
a  noble  chestnut  beard.  He  ap- 
proached, and  bowing  courteously, 
addressed  me  in  a  language  different 
from  any  of  earth,  but  of  musical 
softness.  I  returned  his  salute, 
making  gesture  of  my  inability  to 
understand  him.  He  doffed  win 
one  hand  an  elegant  cap  which  co- 
vered his  head,  and  looking  a  re- 
quest for  pardon,  placed  his  other 
over  the  pit  of  my  stomach.  He 
now  spoke  again,  and  I  understood 
him,  and,  as  I  answered,  my  voice  ' 
flowed  in  the  liquid  syllables  of  the 
stranger  tongue. 

He  took  me  to  his  home  in  the 
square,  which  had  attracted  my  no- 
tice; and  there,  and  among  some 
of  the  other  societies,  whose  dwell- 
ings we  had  marked  in  our  voyage, 
I  learned  the  things,  of  which  I  shall 
here  note  some. 

All  that  be  and  I  asked  and  told 
is  not  here  to  be  recorded,  nor  is  it 
meet  that  I  should  describe  all  that  I 
saw  among  my  new  friends,  or  that 
I  should  retail  all  that  I  heard  from 
the  elders  of  them.  It  will  suffice  that 
I  jot  down  some  of  the  hints  which 
I  received,  and  some  things  which  I 
observed,  that  seemed  likely  -to  be 
useful  to  you,  reader ;  and  if,  beside 
the  useful,  I  tell  you  anything  plea- 
sant, you  will  consider  it  as  so  much 
lucre. 

I  found  them  a  happy  and  a  busy 
people,  full  of  love  and  wisdom. 
They  took  a  great  interest  in  the* 
affairs  of  earth,  and  were  quite  fami- 
liar with  them.  To  observe  and 
contemplate  this  world  of  ours,  and 
to  report  its  progress,  was  part  of  the 
employment  of  some  of  their  sages. 

They  told  me  that  their  little 
planet  had  been  part  of  our  Moon  in 
the  remotely  ancient  times,  when 
the  length  of  the  year  for  earth  had 
been  exactly  360  days,  when  their 
parent  satellite  used  to  be  carried 
round  the  earth  exactly  twelve  times 
in  this  year,  each  of  the  loops  in  his 
spiral  path  being  the  measure,  as  it 
was  the  origin,  of  the  signs  of  the 
zodiac ;  and  all  things  were  in  order. 
And  so  they  went  on  for  ages ;  and 
richly,  among  the  men  of  the  moos, 
bore  the  arts  their  flowers  and  fruit, 
like  passion-plants  and  vines  gar- 
landing the  elbow  timber  of  the  tree 
of  knowledge.  Then  men  discovert* 
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and  invented  the  treasures  of  matter 
and  soul,  till  the  whole  moon  trem- 
bled with  the  superadded  life  of 
machinery.  And  so  it  went  on,  till, 
once,  an  Idle  Man  was  born.  And 
men  fonnd  that  they  could  live,  and 
see  beauty,  and  hear  knowledge, 
without  working,  and  that  others 
could  work  for  them ;  so  some  be- 
came rich,  and  some  poor.  And  the 
poor  men  worked,  and  became 
poorer,  and  then  they  worked  the 
more;  and  as  they  hammered  and 
due  in  the  bowels  of  the  moon,  the 
rich  men  lolled  above  and  listened. 
The  whole  planet  was  burrowed  with 
mines,  and  the  metals  came  shining 
to  the  surface  for  more  poor  men  to 
vrork  at,  and  for  rich  men  to  play 
-with.  And  by-and-bye,  as  the  months 
rolled  on,  the  patient  miners  had 
toiled  and  toiled,  and  were  a-weary 
for  light  and  air ;  and  they  asked  for 
a  day  on  the  grass,  to  see  the  earth 
and  the  sun.  But  the  rich  men 
said, 4  Work,  work ! '  But  the  ten- 
drils of  the  vine  Vaxed  strong,  though 
the  flowers  of  the  creepers  faded. 
Then  the  men  knew  that  they  were 
wronged :  and,  as  they  breathed  the 
fire-damp,  the  wrath  bubbled  in 
their  hearts,  and  they  nursed  it  for 
a  season ;  and  they  bottled  the  fire- 
damp as  it  bubbled  from  the  rock, 
and    stored  it  for  occasion.      And 

r'n  they  asked  to  see  the  light  of 
earth  and  the  sun,  and  the  rich 
men  answered,  «Work!*  So  they 
opened  the  vials  of  wrath,  and  fed 
the  furious  fire-damp  with  flame. 
Then  into  ten  thousand  thousand 
fragments  flew  the  face  of  the  Moon. 
The  course  of  its  body  that  re- 
mained was  changed,  and  the  har- 
mony of  its  periods  ceased,  and  there 
was  no  more  life  on  it ;  so  it  is  now 
a  cold,  dead,  dry  rock.  The  shock 
of  the  explosion  reached  the  earth, 
and  its  axis  tottered  in  its  path,  like 
the  spindle  of  a  falling  top ;  and  as 
the  south  pole  quivered  towards  the 
sun,  its  fetters  of  ice  melted,  and  the 
liberated  ocean  hurried  to  the  spin- 
ning equator,  gushed  over  Atlantis, 
and  swept  its  nations  into  night.  But 
though  the  flayed  moon  is  dead, 
there  remained  life  on  some  of  the 
fragments  of  its  shell,  and  on  the 
hearts  of  the  men  that  remained  was 
stereotyped  a  lesson  for  all  genera- 
tions. The  pieces  thus  projected 
into  space  still  revolve  about  the 


earth,  and  those  that  were  on  the 
earthward  side  at  the  catastrophe 
travel  in  curves,  such  that  they  pass 
through  the  earth's  atmosphere  at 
certain  fixed  times ;  the  epoch  of  the 
legion,  on  one  of  which  I  now  found 
myself,  being  about  the  middle  of 
November  in  the  earthly  year. 
Many  of  the  fragments  are  of  con- 
siderable size;  some  of  the  smaller 
ones  fall  on  earth  from  time  to  time, 
but  the  larger  have  duty  to  do  in 
their  orbit,  and  stay  there.  Two, 
however,  of  considerable  magnitude 
had  bolted  from  their  course  and  fell 
on  earth  many  ages  ago,  at  different 
times.  One  of  these  had  formed 
an  island  in  the  JSgean,  and  the 
other  had  split  a  chain  of  the  Alps, 
and  drained  an  inland  sea  that 
covered  part  of  Europe.  These  had 
been  called  by  earth-men  Vulcan  and 
Phaeton— names  which  had  survived 
their  bearers  in  the  memory  of 
pedants.  In  those  ancient  days,  when , 
much  more  was  known  of  celestial 
mechanism  among  terrestrial  men 
than  now,  the  little  satellite-home 
of  my  new  friends  was  called  Hygea. 
Such  was  their  legend. 

They  said  that  in  days  of  yore 
there  was  a  strong  sympathy  between 
the  men  of  earth  and  them,  but  that 
it  now  remained  only  on  their  side. 
Nevertheless,  from  time  to  time 
there  came  some  spirits  on  earth  in 
whom  a  spark  of  this  consciousness 
still  glowed,  sleeping  but  not  dead ; 
and  from  this  arose  certain  descrip- 
tions of  unknown  lands,  which  had 
been  written,  though  the  authors 
were,  for  the  most  part,  ignorant  of 
the  source  of  their  imaginations. 
No  visitor  from  Terra  had  ever  been 
among  them  before  myself,  though 
Daedalus  and  Montgolfier  had  made 
a  shot  at  them.  But  Plato  derived 
part  of  his  notion  of  Atlantis  from  one 
of  the  moon-pieces  which  passed  over 
him  once  when  in  a  trance,  and  he 
owed  many  hints  for  his  Republic  to 
a  similar  origin.  Sir  Thomas  More's 
Utopia  was  only  the  picture  of  a 
dream,  which  the  innocent  man  had 
one  November  night,  when  he  had  . 
chanced  to  lie  down  to  sleep  with  his 
spinal  axis  in  the  ecstatic  meridian. 
John  Heydon,  too,  had  only  described 
one  of  these  planetules  in  his  account 
of  the  Holy  Island,  but  the  crafty 
mystic  knew  what  he  was  about. 
Laputa  was  a  landscape  from  the 
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throng  of  gray  start;  to  was  For-* 
moss*  Bat  the  last  veritable  sketch 
of  one  of  the  splinters  of  moon- 
shine was  the  Icaria  of  Gabet  So 
said  my  friends.  If  you  have  not 
already  divined,  cunning  reader,  how 
they  knew  it,  yon  would  be  none  the 
wiser  were  I  to  tell  you;  so  on  thk 
head  I  shall  be  discreetly  silent. 

The  present  appearance  and  habits 
of  Hygea,  as  I  am  bound  to  call  my 
little  planet,  are  very  similar  to  those 
of  Earth.  It  was  of  coarse  a  rugged 
fragment  for  many  ages  after  its 
projection  into  space,  bat  now  that 
it  has  been  whirling  so  long  in  old 
Time's  lathe,  his  rough  toil-hardened 
hand  has,  by  long  attrition  with  air 
and  water,  rounded  off  its  corners, 
and  polished  it  up  into  a  very  pretty 
little  sphere.  Just  so  a  young  sprig 
of  a  hydra,  when  it  is  first  split  off 
from  its  old  grandmother  in  a  green 
ditch,  and  has  to  spin  about  on  its 
own  account,  is  a  little  raw  about  the 
nether  end  for  a  season,  but  in  due 
time  settles  down  as  a  very  respectable 
polype.  You  would  not  know  that 
you  were  not  on  earth,  unless,  when 
you  ascended  a  hill  commanding  a 
free  prospect  on  all  sides,  you  might 
observe  that  the  circle  of  your  hori- 
zon was  rather  smaller  than  an 
earthly  one,  and  that  objects  in  its 
extreme  distance  were  quite  plainly 
visible.  Everything  there  is,  in 
short,  just  as  it  might  be  here.  Their 
mineral  products  are  the  same  as 
ours ;  and  most  of  their  vegetal  riches 
might  be  matched  in  Covent  Garden. 
As  for  their  animals,  Adam  could 
have  named  them  all ;  so  could  you 
with  the  help  of  good  old  Bewick : 
but  like  to  ours  as  they  are  in  form, 
their  experience  must  be  very  dif- 
ferent, for  the  men  are  kind  to  them, 
and  are  loved  by  them.  In  Hygea 
that  excellent  man,  who  was  so  inti- 
mate with  the  creatures  that  he 
would  ride  on  an  alligator,  and  the 
redbreast  would  perch  on  his  toe, 
would  not  have  been  called  4  eccen- 
tric,' unless  he  had  taken  to  killing 
his  friends,  as  he  sometimes  did  here, 
and  then  he  might  have  found  an- 
other appellation. 

Coal  is  very  abundant  there ;  in- 
deed the  people  congratulated  them- 
selves that  their  portion  of  the 
moon-shell  contained  one  of  the 
richest  coal-fields  that  existed  on  the 
old  planet ;  and  they  bless  the  old 


miners  for  having  find  their  blast  in 
the  deepest  levels  of  the  nnfath— 
able  pits  that  they  were  set  to  work 
in,  so  that  Hygea  had.  not  been 
blown  awav  from  the  coat  Coal  is 
their  chief  source  of  artificial  heat. 
I  was  much  surprised  at  first  by 
finding  that  their  atmosphere  was 
perfectly  free  from  smoke ;  though  I 
had  seen  large  quantities  of  ooai 
lying  in  store  in  one  of  the  outer- 
buildings  near  the  entrance  o€  the 
square.  This  mystery,  however, 
was  soon  explained  to  me,  and  my 
conductor  was  very  urgent  in  en- 

Cing  me  to  prevail  on  the  coal- 
ning  cities  of  Europe  to  follow 
the  plan  used  in  Hygea— to  save  their 
fuel  for  future  generations,  and  to 
spare  themselves  and  their  nooses 
from  the  destructive  effect  of  the 
smoke,  which  they  are  pouring  into 
the  air  from  the  hearth  of  every  man- 
that  can  afford  to  be  warm.  He  said 
that  he  supposed  some  wonderful  in- 
fatuation about  the  virtues  of  smoke 
was  thrown  like  a  spell  over  the 
world,  for  that  he  had  observed  to 
his  wonderment,  that,  where  people 
could  not  get  coal  to  give  them  the 
real  article,  they  made  their  features 
into  furnaces  for  the  conversion  of 
dried  plants  into  the  vapour  of  tar. 

4  Fatal  hallucination,'  he  exclaimed, 
4  to  suppose  that  chimneys  were  meant 
to  carry  smoke.  The  little  that  re- 
mains to  you  of  instinct  tells  you,  I 
suppose,  that  mouths  and  chimneys 
were  made  by  God  for  the  same 
purpose.  True,  most  true ;  but  the 
chimney  idea  was  never  bored  for 
smoke,  but  for  carbonic  acid,  and  so 
were  windpipes.  Be  consistent,  by 
all  means ;  make  chimneys  of  your 
mouths,  bat  let  your  chimneys  he 
chimneys.' 

I  explained  to  him  that  people  in 
London  professed  not  to  like  smoke, 
and  talked  of  it  as  a  nuisance ;  and 
that  notions  were  even  occasionally 
ground  into  acts  of  parliament  and 
patents,  to  stimulate  and  assist  fur- 
naces to  the  consumption  of  their 
own  smoke. 

4  While  your  gossips  and  your  in- 
ventors,' he  chimed  in,  * are  hourly 
deluging  the  air  they  breathe,  from 
their  kitchens  and  saloons,  with 
smoke  enough  to  suffice  for  fuel  to 
all  the  factories  they  are  swearing 
at' 

It  was  the  work  of  but  a  few 
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minutes  to  comprehend  the  whole 
method  of  smokeless  house-warming 
that  prevails  in  Hygea.  I  afterwards 
found  toe  same  means  in  use  in  every 
one  of  the  colonies  which  I  visited  on 
the  asteroid.  They  have  in  their 
rooms  fireplaces,  very  similar  to  ours 
in  appearance, — bars,  grates,  hearths, 
and  chimneys ;  their  stoves,  however, 
are  not  quite  so  open  to  the  air  as 
ours,  thus  being  provided  with  a 
keener  draft:  ana  some  of  them 
were  closed  in  front  with  transparent 
shutters  of  talc,  which  prevented  any 
dust  from  the  ashes  being  dispersed 
in  the  apartments.  The  chief  differ* 
ence  was  this,  that,  instead  of  making, 
as  we  do,  each  of  their  stoves  a  gas- 
work,  in  which  the  process  of  making 
and  burning  gas  and  coke  are  going 
on  together,  and  doing  neither  ma- 
nageably, they  make  the  requisite 
gas  and  coke  elsewhere,  and  do  only 
the  burning  at  home,  and  of  that 
only  just  as  much  as  they  desire. 
They  have  large  gas-factories,  to 
which  all  the  coal  required  for  warm- 
ing the  community,  and  for  all  their 
domestic  purposes,  is  conveyed.  It 
is  here  decomposed  in  retorts,  just  as 
one  of  our  ( companies*  would  do  it, 
and  the  gas  is  conveyed  in  pipes  to 
the  fireplaces  in  the  houses.  Of 
course  tne  numerous  and  costly  de- 
vices, in  use  among  us  for  purifying 
the  gas,  are  unnecessary,  as  they  do 
not  use  the  gas  for  light ;  and  neither 
it,  nor  the  products  of  its  combustion, 
ever  enter  the  atmosphere  of  their 
chambers.  It  is  sent  to  their  stoves 
in  exactly  the  same  condition  as  it  is 
generated  in  ours;  it  costs  them  a 
mere  nothing,  •  and  the  pipes  by 
which  it  is  conveyed  are  but  a  little 
larger  than  ours,  for  equal  distances. 
The  coke  from  which  the  gas  is  sepa- 
rated in  the  works  is  sent  round 
another  way,  and  is  placed  in  the 
fireplaces,  where  it  meets  its  volatile 
brother;  and  so  they  are  both  burned 
together.  The  tar  is  saved,  and  is 
applied  to  purposes  which  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  mention.  The  gas 
is  admitted  among  the  coke  through 
orifices,  which  are  supplied  with  air 
in  a  very  simple  manner,  so  as  to 
ensure  its  being  perfectly  burned. 
The  consumer  turns  his  gas  on,  lights 
it;  his  coke  soon  gets  red  hot,  and  he 
can  have  in  a  few  seconds,  at  any 
moment,  just  the  sort  of  fire  he 
wants,  name  or  glow,  and  just  as 


much  or  as  little  of  it  as  he  pie 
Thus  not  only  is  all  the  fuel  saved 
which  would  go  up  our  chimneys — 
preserved  to  them  in  the  form  of  tar, 
— but  all  the  expense  of  chimney- 
sweeping,  of  paper  and  wood  for 
lighting  fires,  and  of  housemaid's 
time  in  learning,  and  in  endeavour- 
ing to  practise,  that  mystery,  are 
saved  to  the  community.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that,  like  all  mat 
schemes,  if  carried  out  in  England, 
it  would,  economize  means  sufficient 
to  pay  off  the  national  debt  in  no 
time.  The  only  deduction  to  be 
made  from  the  gross  gain  is  that  of 
the  fuel,  labour,  and  *  plant'  con- 
cerned in  the  decomposition  of  the 
coal ;  and  this  may  be  taken  as  a  fair 
set-off  against  the  gain  in  health  to 
the  inhabitants,  and  the  saving  in 
laundresses*  and  house-decorators* 
bills  effected  by  the  exclusion  of 
smoke  from  the  air. 

My  friend  informed  me — as  an 
engineering  curiosity  —  that  many 
ages  since,  before  this  simple  plan 
was  devised,  they  got  rid  of  the  coal- 
smoke,  which  would  have  annoyed 
them,  by  a  more  expensive,  but  very 
effectual  method.  The  chimneys, 
instead  of  rising  up  vertically  from 
the  fireplaces,  and  discharging  their 
contents  into  the  air,  were  turned 
downwards  and  conducted  to  certain 
receptacles,  one  of  which  was  com- 
mon to  many  chimneys;  in  these 
vessels  their  nozzles  dipped  into 
water,  and  above  the  water  rose  a 
shaft,  in  the  course  of  which  either  a 
steam-jet  played,  or  fans  were  made 
to  revolve  with  great  velocity,  so  as 
to  cause  a  draft  through  all  the 
chimneys.  All  the  gases  were  thus 
carried  away  by  the  common  shaft, 
and  all  the  particles  of  soot  and 
smoke  were  arrested  in  the  water, 
which,  after  filtration,  was  used  as 
manure. 

They  farther  economize  their  fuel 
and  their  health  by  supplying  their 
fireplaces  with  air  for  combustion, 
not  from  within  their  apartments, 
but  from  without  their  houses. 
Large  pipes  always  lead  from  the 
outer  air,  through  their  walls,  di- 
rectly to  the  back  of  their  grates, 
into  which  it  enters  in  close  con- 
nexion with  the  ns -jets.  Thev 
thus  avoid  the  drafts,  which,  in  all 
bat  a  few  of  the  most  recently  built 
houses  in  England,  are  always  rush- 
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ing  to  our  fireplaces,  and  doing  duty 
as  agents  for  the  influenza  and  con- 
sumption. This  mode  of  preventing 
drafts  in  rooms,  and  of  securing 
them  in  the  chimneys,  may  be  easily 
adopted  in  any  house  without  inter- 
fering with  the  masonry.  Nothing 
is  necessary  but  to  cut  a  round  hole, 
about  five  inches  across,  in  one  of 
the  panes  of  the  window  in  your 
drafty  room,  or,  if  the  panes  are 
small,  to  remove  one  of  tnem  alto- 
gether, and  from  the  aperture  to 
conduct  a  tube,  made,  if  you  please, 
of  brown  paper,  to  your  fireplace. 
The  end  at  the  window  must  be 
attached  air-tight  to  the  class,  or  to 
the  frame  all  round  the  edges  of  the 
aperture,  so  as  to  enclose  it  perfectly ; 
and  the  fire  end  should  open  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  grate.  The  tube 
may  travel  by  a  circuitous  course ; 
for  instance,  under  the  floor  or  be- 
hind the  skirting,  and  in  these  cases 
may  be  made  to  communicate  with 
the  outer  air  by  a  perforation  in  the 
wall,  made  by  removing  a  brick  or 
two  under  the  window,  from  which 
it  may  proceed  to  the  ash-pit.  If  you 
try  this,  shivering  reader — and  you 
may  test  the  hint  by  the  temporary 
expedient  of  the  brown  paper  before 
you  open  an  account  with  the  brick- 
layer and  carpenter, — you  will  never 
again  have  occasion  to  complain  that 
your  fire  roasts  your  face  while  it 
freezes  your  shoulders ;  and  if  your 
chimney  is  a  4  smoky1  one,  you  will 
find,  that  however  much  you  may 
still  contribute  through  it  to  the 
suffocation  of  your  neighbours  out 
of  doors,  it  will  never  turn  round 
upon  you  and  fumigate  you  at  home. 
In  Hygea  the  chimneys  rarely 
ascend  directly  to  the  air  above, 
but  usually  pursue  a  tortuous  course 
up  and  down  in  the  walls  and  par- 
titions of  the  rooms  before  they  pro- 
ceed upwards.  These  flexures  are 
so  contrived  that  any  number  may 
be  thrown  into  or  out  of  connexion 
with  the  vertical  shaft,  so  that  the 
hot  air  from  the  stove  may  circulate 
through  them,  or  some  of  them,  or 
may  go  at  once  to  the  chimney 
proper.  The  object  of  this  is  to 
prevent  any  heat  being  wasted  by 
going  up  the  chimney  into  the  open 
air.  Only  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
heat  is  generated  in  the  stove  to  heat 
the  room,  and  to  cause  a  draft  in 
the  chimney,  for  the  maintenance  of 


combustion :  the  excess  of  heat  is 
given  out  to  the  walls  by  the  hot  air 
m  the  early  part  of  its  journey.  If 
at  any  time  there  is  not  sufficient 
draft  through  the  stove,  one  of  the 
bends  of  the  chimney  is  shnt  off,  so 
as  to  diminish  the  resistance  to  the 
ascending  column  of  air. 

Of  course  their  apartments  are  all 
ventilated  from  near  their  ceilings 
into  the  chimney,  or  into  some  spe- 
cial shaft,  and  valved  apertures  are 
provided  likewise  for  the  supply  of 
fresh  air,  usually  over  the  door,  or 
high  up  in  the  window,  for  they 
wisely  prefer  cool  air  for  breathing. 

Everything,  however,  from  a  bou- 
doir to  a  sewer,  is  ventilated  in  Hygea; 
every  place  in  which  foul  air  is 
generated  or  can  collect  is  simply 
connected  by  a  pipe,  of  duly  pro- 
portioned calibre,  with  the  open  air 
above  at  a  considerable  elevation. 
If  there  be  a  chimney  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood advantage  is  taken  of  its 
warmth  to  assist  the  draft,  and  the 
pipe  is  conducted  within  its  shaft  up 
to  the  air,  not  communicating  with 
the  channel  of  the  flue,  because  the 
noxious  contents  of  the  pipe  often 
consist  \a  part  of  inflammable  gases, 
so  that  an  explosion  might  result 
from  their  ignition.  But  the  simple 
pipe  is  often  used  alone,  its  course 
sometimes  winding  and  descending  at 
its  commencement,  but  always  rising 
ultimately  to  a  level  very  much 
higher  than  its  origin ;  for  these 
people  are  well  aware  that  a  column 
of  enclosed  air  will,  as  a  general  rule, 
be  warmer,  and  therefore  lighter, 
than  any  column  of  equal  height  in 
the  open  atmosphere,  and  that  there 
must,  therefore,  always  be  an  ascend- 
ing current  through  any  pipe  having 
an  upward  direction,  unless  its  draft 
is  counterbalanced  by  another  pipe 
rising  to  a  greater  altitude:  provided 
always  that  the  ascending  flue  is  rea- 
sonably protected  from  cold  winds. 

On  this  principle,  then,  they  ven- 
tilate their  sewers,  for  sewers  they 
have,  though  somewhat  different 
from  those  of  London.  In  the  cen- 
tre of  the  large  square,  which  I  first 
visited,  stood  a  lofty  and  elegant 
obelisk,  the  purpose  of  which  was— 
not  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  any 
man  who  was,  or  whose  ancestors 
had  been,  possessed  of  wealth,  or 
highly  gifted  with  animal  intrepidity 
—-but  simply  to  draw  up  from  the 
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drains  below  the  noxious  gases  that 
were  there.  It  was  the  mouthpiece 
of  a  large  pipe  rising  from  the  top 
of  the  main  sewer ;  a  constant  stream 
of  air  was  rushing  up  it,  which  en- 
tered the  drains  at  gullyholes  on 
the  ground.  These  gullyholes  are 
just  like  those  in  London,  except 
that  no  gas  or  odour  comes  from 
them,  but  air  is  always  flowing  into 
them,  making  a  clean  sweep  of  all 
the  ethereal  nuisances  it  finds  in  its 
way.  No  apparatus  of  furnaces  is 
necessary ;  but  in  very  cold  weather 
a  jet  of  coal-gas  is  kept  burning  in 
the  base  of  the  column,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  thin  metal  pipe,  which  is 
led  up  the  inside  of  the  shaft  to  the 
top ;  there  being,  of  course,  no  com- 
munication between  this  little  chim- 
ney or  the  air  around  the  flame,  and 
the  atmosphere  in  the  outer  flue. 

If  you  had  seen  the  obelisk,  it 
would  have  occurred  to  you,  that, 
after  all,  the  labour  of '  the  man  and 
the  boy'  in  Trafalgar  Square  might 
possibly  serve  some  useful  purpose ; 
and  that,  perhaps,  the  Monument 
near  London  Bridge  might  help  to 
render  needless  a  repetition  of  the 
catastrophe  it  commemorates.  If, 
too,  you  had  witnessed  the  mode  in 
which  the  same  ventilating,  system 
is  applied  to  the  vaults  in  which 
they  bury,  in  Hygea,  those  of 
then:  dead  whom  they  commit  to  the 
ground,  you  could  not  fail  to  have 
been  seized  with  the  notion  of  making 
the  lofty  towers  and  spires  of  some 
of  our  churches  serve  the  purpose  of 
protecting  their  congregations  from 
the  charnel-house  miasmata,  that 
mingle  in  mockery  with  the  organ- 
notes  as  they  waft  the  praise  to 
heaven. 

In  Hygea  they  sometimes  burn 
their  dead,  and  sometimes  bury  them. 
The  ceremony  in  either  case  takes 
place  on  some  high  ground  at  a  cer- 
tain distance  from  the  dwellings. 
There  is  the  cemetery-garden,  the 
paradise  of  the  community ;  no  black 
and  ghastly  symbols  of  horror  are 
there,  for  these  people,  happy  though 
they  are,  look  forward  to  the  great 
change  as  the  desired  goal  of  their 
planet  life :  and  believing  that,  phy- 
sically, the  passage  into  the  deep 
sleep  is  the  highest  pleasure  that 
flesh  can  experience,  as  that,  spirit- 
ually, it  is  the  transition  to  a  better 
field,  of  work— glorious  work,  with 


bands  of  loved  fellow -labourers — 
they  prepare  for  it,  as  men  on  earth 
prepare  for  a  feast  or  for  promotion. 
If  they  but  journeyed  in  a  vale  of 
toothache  and  treachery,  how  would 
they  hail  its  end!  But  here  they 
bury  and  they  burn  the  fleshly  sym- 
bols of  the  spirits  they  love.  The 
soil  is  tunnelled  into  catacombs  for 
their  'reception.  Above  each  of 
these  chambers  towers  a  tall  column, 
around  which  climb  sculptured  alle- 
gories of  the  upward  progress  of  the 
spirits  of  life  and  of  man,  while 
within  it  the  vapours  of  the  body 
are  drawn  up  to  the  breezes  of  hea- 
ven, which  are  waiting  for  them 
above,  to  bear  them  away  to  their 
work  among  the  leaves  of  the  forest. 

The  bodies  are  not  buried  without 
a  certain  preparation.  They  are  im- 
mersed in  bituminous  matter,  which, 
being  of  a  strongly  antiseptic  nature, 
retards  and  modifies  the  process  of 
dissolution,  so  as  to  render  its  influ- 
ence on  the  atmosphere  less  noxious. 
This  is  usually  effected  by  pouring 
on  the  body,  in  a  melted  state,  a  ma- 
terial made  from  the  coal-tar  (which, 
as  I  have  said,  they  produce  abund- 
antly), by  distilling  off,  for  other 
uses,  its  more  volatile  liquid  part. 
The  shell  in  which  the  body  lies  is 
entirely  filled,  and  the  corpse  en- 
tirely covered  with  this  substance, 
which,  on  cooling,  encloses  it  in  a 
solid  and  almost  imperishable  enve- 
lope. A  recent  writer  in  Fraser, 
quoting  an  obscure  pamphlet,  in- 
formed us  that  naphthaline  is  usually 
thrown  away  as  useless ;  he  may  be 
gratified  to  learn  that,  whatever  may 
be  the  case  in  England,  it  is  not  so 
in  Hygea.  When  any  person,  who 
by  his  wisdom  or  his  age  had  earned 
the  veneration  of  his  community, 
is  gathered  to  his  fathers,  one  of 
the  marks  of  respect  shown  to  his 
memory  is,  that  instead  of  inhuming 
the  tabernacle  he  had  left  in  the 
black  refuse  matter  just  spoken  of, 
it  is  similarly  immersed  in  a  beauti- 
ful colourless  oil  distilled  from  this 
same  tar,  and  which  presently  crys- 
tallizes and  becomes  as  white  and 
brilliant  as  statuary  marble.  This 
is  nothing  but  your  naphthaline, 
which  possesses  all  the  antimephitic 
properties  with  which  coal-tar  is  so 
eminently  endowed. 

I  will  note  here  another  purpose 
for  which  I  found  this  same  wax-like 
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material  in  common  use  —that  of 
cradle-miking.  The  candle*  made  of 
it  were  not  solid  cvtinders,  tike  m 
•  long-four*  or  a  rushlight,  bat  were 
hollow,  having  wicks  of  the  same 
shape  as  those  of  an  Argand  lamp; 
so  tost  the  air  passed  up  the  middle 
of  the  cylinder  into  the  annular 
flame.  The  flame,  which  was  of 
pearly  whiteness,  was  enclosed  in  a 
chamber  constructed  like  that  of  an 
English  camphine  lamp,  so  as  to 
perfect  the  combustion.  This  would 
be  worth  imitating  in  London,  where 
this  substance  is  so  cheap,  and  where 
for  the  poor  light  is  so  expensive  a 
luxury.  It  would  hare  been  used 
before,  perhaps,  for  this  purpose,  but 
for  the  smoke  which  it  produces 
(strange  objection  from  a  Londoner), 
and  which  is  entirely  *  consumed,' 
and  converted  into  brilliant  light  by 
this  mode  of  application. 

I  have  said  that  my  friends  were 
vulgar  enough  to  have  sewers,  and 
to  concern  themselves  in  ventilating 
them.  They  carry  their  vulgarity 
so  far,  as  to  be  careful  not  to  waste 
their  contents.  The  liquid  part  of 
these,  which  is  kept  strictly  separate 
from  the  surface  drainage,  is  con- 
tinually conveyed  into  large  evapor- 
ating vessels  or  stills,  from  which 
tile  non-requisite  water  is  distilled 
off  into  the  drains ;  while  the  solid 
residue  is  dried,  packed,  and  distri- 
buted to  the  fields  at  the  most  suit- 
able seasons.  They  know  well 
enough  that  their  soil,  like  ours, 
will  never  refuse  to  give  its  riches  to 
them  for  food,  if  they-  honestly  repay 
to  it  the  yearly  instalment  of  bor- 
rowed salt.  They  know,  too,  that 
by  auickly  evaporating  down  the 
precious  liquor,  they  prevent  the 
putrefaction  which  will  otherwise 
soon  ensue,  and  by  which  they  would 
lose  much  of  its  most  valuable  part ; 
and  that,  unless  where  artificial  irri- 
gation is  constantly  required,  it  is  far 
cheaper  so  to  evaporate  it,  and  send 
the  essential  residue  in  a  parcel,  than 
to  force  it  through  pipes  to  districts 
at  a  distance,  and  often  at  a  much 
higher  level  than  the  focus  of  depo- 
sition. 

They  never  willingly  waste  any- 
thing. They  hold,  that  all  the  chemi- 
cal and  mechanical  combinations  that 
occur  in  nature  are  a  constant  pro- 
duction of  reservoirs  of  force  avail- 
able for  human  use ;  that  the  condi- 


tions thus  wrong**  abide  lor  a  certain 
time,  as  if  to  give  man  a  ehsnos  of 
seizing  an.  opportunity  of  power, 
which,  once  neglected,  is  gone  for 
ever;  that  the  compounds  formed, 
if  not  used  within  the  allotted  period; 
split  up  by  rapid  self-destraction 
into  their  elements,  attain  to  recom- 
mence their  cycle,  again  to  culminate 
in  a  proffer  of  utility  to  man.  They 
hold,  that  every  substance  within 
man's  reach— from  his  own  brain  to 
his  cabbage-leaves — that  is  resolved 
into  formlessness,  without  having 
done  for  the  common  good  of  our 
kind  an  amount  of  service  propor- 
tional to  its  complexity,  is  wasted. 
And  they  hold  waste  to  be  a  sin. 

It  is  a  continual  grief  to  them, 
especially  to  those  whose  duty  it  is 
to  observe  the  Earth,  that  so' much 
useful  stuff  is  wasted  among  us.  The 
(Treat  grief  of  my  first  friend  among 
them  was  our  wilful  neglect  of  the 
soil,  and  of  the  means  of  manuJae- 
turtng  food.  Next  to  his  sorrow  lor 
our  waste  of  sewage  (and  he  bad 
hope  of  our  amendment  in  this  re- 
spect) was  his  distress  at  the  awful 
annual  waste  in  civilized  countries  of 
the  products  of  vegetal  vitality. 

4 1  ou  will  not  cultivate  your  land,* 
he  said ;  *  you  will  not  lend  to  it  the 
seed  for  which  it  is  craving,  that  it 
may  give  you  food  for  your  starving 
millions.  In  England  alone  there 
are  many  tracts  utterly  desert,  waste, 
wasted,  each  wide  enough  to  make 
one  of  our  little  scattered  planets; 
and'  (be  sighed  abstractedly,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes)  '  perhaps  this  is  the 
late  that  awaits  them :  but  no,'  he 
resumed,  cheerfully,  *  there's  hie 
among  you  yet.  And  these  deserts 
alone,  if  properly  cultivated,  might 
grow  corn  enough  for  your  whole 
population.  But,  desert  as  they  are, 
you  neglect  to  use  what  they  do 
produce/ 

He  then  showed  me,  near  the  gas- 
works of  the  community,  a  place  to 
which  all  the  tree -leaves  of  the 
neighbouring  woods,  and  their  rich 
undergrowth  of  herbage,  and  the 
leaves  from  the  gardens,  were  brought 
in  autumn,  when  their  functions  of 
vegetation  had  ended  and  they  fell 
to  the  earth.  He  told  me  that  they 
were  dried,  and  then  placed  in  retorts 
and  decomposed  by  heat.  In  this 
way  the  whole  of  the  organic  con- 
stituents of  the  leaves   and  other 
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i-ubbkh  an  converted  into  useful 
materials,  oik  and  gaa>  which  are 
profitably  consumed,  whik  the  ashes 
are  returned  la  the  soil  as  manure. 
The  only  use  to  whieh  in  England 
we  apply  the  innumerable  tons  of 
-verdure  that  are  hvih  np  for  us 
yearly  is  to  allow  them  to  contribute 
by  their  decay  to  the  manufacture 
of  fever.  Would  it  not  be  worth 
while,  enterprising  country  reader, 
to  set  up  a  small  furnace  on  your 
flkrm,  and  in  the  autumn  to  employ 
some  of  your  hungry  kbourer  boys 
to  collect  the  fallen  leaves  and  herb- 
age from  your  hedgerows,  woods, 
and  shrubberies,  and  to  distil  them ; 
and  to  treat  in  the  same  way  the 
sweepings  of  your  house,  and  odds 
and  ends  of  kitchen-stuff,  instead  of 
leering  them  in  heaps  to  fester  and 
rot?  I on  might  make  firom  it  lamp- 
light for  your  household  for  the 
waiter,  and  you  might  send  away 
some  good  nroducta  to  market  too, 
with  the  aia  of  a  little  simple  che- 
mistry. Felket  mmkam  ma  ri  bona 
ndrvit  agricd** — and  city  gas  pro- 
prietors, too;  in  the  dust- bins  of 
your  neighbours,  and  in  the  sifting 
yards  of  your  hard-working  dust- 
cosrtractors,  there  is  much  precious 
material  for  you,  not  absolutely 
wasted,  but  not  doing  all  the  good  it 
might ;  quantities  of  pleasant  stuff  in 
your  floor -sweepings  and  kitchen 
refuse,  which  would  make  good  tar 
and  gas,  that  might  as  well  be  stored 
to-morrow  in  your  receivers  as  scat- 
tered to  the  winds  by  a  few  weeks' 
decay. 

One  subject  of  wonderment  to  my 
friend  was  the  enormous  amount  of 
available  power  wasted  on  Earth  by 
men  in  the  tides. 

'  If  England,'  said  he, « had  nothing 
but  her  coasts,  she  ought  to  be  queen 
of  her  world :  the  Bristol  Channel 
alone  is  worth  the  bulk  of  its  con- 
tents in  coal.  Why,  man,  the  wealth 
that  rolled  in  Pactolus  was  no  idk 
fable;  still  less  was  it  soft  water 
dribbling  Californian  trash  into  a 
lifeless  Mediterranean.  Pactolus,  sir, 
was  a  tidal  river  in  Atlantis, — a  great 
estuary,  in  which  the  tide  rose  and 
fell  a  hundred  English  feet.  It  gave 
all  the  power  that  was  wanted,  for 
all  the  labour  that  was  done,  in  that 
great  nation  that  is  gone;  and  there- 
fore was  it  celebrated,  though  its 
feme  has  been  perverted  by  Mam- 
mon.   You  have  not  quite  such  tides 


as  these  giants  had  on  earth  in  those 
days,  when  the  poor  Moon  was 
whole,  but  there  is  weight  enough 
of  water  raised  every  twelve  hours 
round  your  English  coasts  to  turn 
all  the  machinery  in  the  world  by 
its  fall.  That  huge  upheaving  force 
is  there  ready  to  do  your  bidding 
there  and  then,  or  at  any  time  ana 
place  required.  It  k  there  groaning 
to  be  asked  to  condense  gases,  or  to 
be  set  to  wind  up  springs,  or  to 
stretch  India-rubber,  which  might 
be  sent  to  your  inland  downs  and 
towns  to  deal  out  in  fractions  the 
precious  gift  of  force.* 

There  were  no  tides  for  my  friends 
to  waste  or  apply  in  the  river  that 
ran  through  the  valley  of  the  Com- 
munity, but,  as  you  may  swear,  they 
wasted  not  what  it  did  provide  them 
— pure  water  and  beauty.  Half  of 
its  liquid  crystal  k  taken  from  its 
bed  before  it  reaches  the  dwellings, 
and  among  them  it  flows  through 
fountains,  baths,  and  factories,  and 
into  every  heme,  and  what  of  it  k 
not  there  consumed  flows  back  un- 
polluted to  its  other  half,  that  » 
allowed  for  beauty's  sake  to  cling  to 
the  channel  it  loves.  As  I  looked 
into  its  living  mirror  I  paid  to  it  a 
tribute  of  tears,  for  I  thought  of  the 
river  at  London,  of  the  men  of  toil 
who  drink  of  its  poisoned  flood,  and 
of  some  recent  projects  for  supplying 
them  with  a  better  substitute  for  gin, 
than  Father  Thames  pours  from  his 
unwashed  urn.  And  I  wondered 
what  made  good  men  fancy  that 
Oxford  sewage  was  so  mueh  sweeter 
than  theirs  in  London,  that  it  would 
be  worth  while  to  fetch  it  from 
Henley  to  drink.  And  my  friend 
wondered  too,  but  he  was  not  content 
with  wondering. 

4  Come  and  look,'  said  he. 

So  be  took  me  to  the  observatory 
to  show  me  the  telescope.  There 
stood  a  vast  shallow  basin  of  ex- 

auisitely  polished  metal, — this  was 
be  reflector:  it  was  not  of  cast 
metal ;  it  had  been  moulded  by  elec- 
tricity from  a  solution,  with  which 
the  form,  built  of  wood  and  gums, 
and  accurately  turned,  had  been 
filled ;  this  speculum  had  first  been 
perfectly  polished,  and  then  covered, 
by  the  same  power  that  shaped  it, 
with  an  infinitely  thin  layer  of  gold, 
to  protect  the  precious  surface. 
Three  hundred  and  sixty  paces 
round   was   thk   glorious   mirror : 
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and  dose  by,  towering  from  a  rail- 
way, that  bore  it,  and  encircled 
the  mirror,  stood  the  eye-glass  co- 
lumn, a  lofty  but  light  frame-work 
of  cast  iron,  in  whose  summit  cham- 
ber was  the  eye -piece,  through 
which  the  objects  in  the  reflector 
were  observed. 

I  looked,  and  I  saw  London  with 
its  veil  of  smoke,  and  I  could  note 
where  dwelt  the  poor  and  the  cold, 
for  there  the  dark  tissue  was  thin. 
And  I  sa w  that  the  city  —  the  Om- 
phalic Terns — that  sits  and  frets  in 
the  central  point  of  the  dry  land, 
was  not,  Hagar-like,  hopeless  of 
water:  there  I  saw  little  rivers 
around  her, — rivers  little,  but  many 
and  pure;  and  I  recognized  the 
Lea,  the  Wandle,  the  Mole,  and 
the  Wev;  and  I  did  not  require 
my  guide  to  break  his  thought 
into  words.  The  courses  of  these 
streams  and  of  others  near  them 
are  clean,  and  close  at  hand.  They 
are  sufficient  to  slake  the  dry  throat 
of  the  great  town,  and  their 
appropriation  would  defraud  no 
bargees  of  their  means  of  locomotion. 
Each  of  these  rivers  might  supply 
those  districts  of  the  metropolis  that 
are  nearest  to  it.  One  ot  them  at 
least,  the  Mole,  is  so  ill  pleased  with 
being  confined  to  its  present  channel, 
that  it  pours  back  a  large  supply  of 
its  water  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
— possibly  to  supply  a  city  of  the 
Gnomes  in  the  caverns  of  the  chalk 
under  Box  Hill.  But  however  this 
may  be,  its  wandering  propensity 
would  be  equally  gratified  by  an 
excursion  to  London  by  either  of 
the  railways,  which  it  crosses  in  its 
course :  and  of  these  lines  one  might 
bring  two  others  of  these  rivulets  to 
our  doors ;  and  this  in  less  time  than 
the  hard  chalk- water  of  Hampshire 
or  the  drainage  of  Oxford  could 
be  turned  on  in  our  conduits;  and 
almost  sooner  than  the  London  deep- 
well  basin  or  the  Bala  lake  would  be 
drained  dry  by  our  thirst,  or  the 
eager  teetotalers  crowding  to  the 
pledge  would  brake  it,  as  the  fishers' 
nets  that  brake  with  over-fulness. 

Thus  vented  I  my  speculations, 
on  possible  health  and  cleanliness  for 
London,  upon  my  companion.  He 
said  that  he  held  hopes  that  England 
would  ere  long  wash  its  face,  but 
that  it  had  vet  something  to  learn 
before  ( public  health '  could  be  se- 
cured, and  that  was  a  lesson  of  which 


it  little  dreamed,  but  which  would 
be  forced  on  it  in  time. 

(  So  long  as  you  wage  war  against 
life,  making  human  forms  into  white- 
faced  sepulchres  for  fevered  beasts, 
robbing  the  soil  of  the  grain  which 
it  should  receive,  and  the  poor  of  the 
bread  that  they  should  eat,  to  load 
the  reeking  tables  of  a  few,  how  can 
life  thrive  among  you  ?  Subtle  are 
the  poisons  which  the  rich  prepare 
for  themselves  to  embitter  life  with 
disease,  and  to  murder  their  last 
sleep.  But  the  multitudes  will  cla- 
mour for  food,  and  the  earth  will 
be  made  to  give  it;  and  the  red 
trade  of  the  slaughterers  will  fail, 
for  there  will  be  no  beasts  for  them 
to  kill ;  the  green  earth  will  have  no 
room  for  swine  and  idle  men  to  crawl 
among  her  waving  tresses  of  corn. 
Science  will  teach  you  that  the  teem- 
ing earth  can  cater  for  all  the  wants 
to  which  bloodshed  now  does  service. 
Leather  and  oil,  even  now,  are  drop- 
ping from  the  trees  in  the  East  in 
tears  for  the  murdered  cattle; — in 
the  East,  that  soon  again  shall  learn, 
as  it  knew  of  yore,  that  the  cool  fresh 
sap  can  fledge  the  soil  with  finer 
fleeces  than  were  ever  force-grown 
from  the  red-hot  juice  of  ram  or  goat.* 

....  I  listened  to  more  that  poured 
from  his  heart — perhaps  you  would 
rather  not,  reader  ? 

So  sped  the  days,  and  the 

nights,  and  the  hours,  while  we  saw, 
and  slept,  and  learned;  and  it  was 
time  for  us  to  return. 

The  charcoal  of  Lebanon  soon  was 
heated,  and  it  yielded  up  the  im- 
prisoned gas ;  and  the  blue  balloon, 
and  the  blue  eyes  of  the  fair  daugh- 
ters of  the  Moon,  were  filled, — the 
flying  sphere  with  aether,  and  the  elo- 
quent orbs  with  the  dew  of  sadness, 
for  the  flight  of  Earthly  brothers. 
And  the  heart  of  John  was  heavy  at 
leaving  the  land  of  the  wise  and  the 
lovely.  But  merrily  spun  the  pro- 
peller below  us,  and  cheerily  soared 
the  winged  ball  over  us, — soaring 
and  lifting,  till  we  had  passed  from 
the  air  of  Hygea  and  through  the 
cone  of  the  gipsy  stars.  And  then 
we  reversed  the  propeller,  and  again 
the  burned  cedar  condensed  the  gas ; 
and,  on  the  second  morning  after  our 
start  from  earth,  down  slanted  our 
car  to  the  soil  it  knew,  as  a  tit-lark 
that  has  twittered  out  his  simple  stave 
slopes  to  the  bush  that  hides  his 
nest 
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Chapter  I. 

Her  face  is  fair,  her  heart  is  pure. 
As  spotless  as  she's  bonnie,  O  ; 

The  opening  gowan  wet  wi*  dew, 
Nae  purer  is  than  Nannie,  O.— Burns. 


THE  gales  of  a  stormy  October  day 
were  beginning  to*  subside,  and 
the  setting  sun,  emerging  from  a  bank 
of  clouds,  cast  a  red  light  upon  the 
little  parsonage  of  Ashmead,  upon 
the  high  walk  of  its  pretty  garden, 
and  upon  the  magnificent  old 'yew- 
tree  that  stood  upon  the  lawn.  With 
the  heavy  blast  that  had  beaten  all 
day  against  the  house,  the  labours  of 
the  inhabitants  appeared  to  have 
ended  also.  The  village  children, 
who  for  some  time  had  been  stand- 
ing in  groups  about  the  house,  began 
gradually  to  disperse,  each  bearing 
the  particular  jug,  book,  bowl,  bottle, 
or  message  for  which  she  was  sent ; 
the  maid-servants  had  received  their 
orders,  and  thegardener  was  dismissed, 
the  piece  of  needlework  was  folded 
up,  the  favourite  book  closed,  the 
hearth  was  swept  clean,  the  fire  made 
to  blaze  up  the  huge  old-fashioned 
chimney,  and  the  young  mistress  of 
the  honse  sat  down  in  the  window  to 
watch  for  her  husband's  return.  Ger- 
trude was  die  bride  of  three  months. 
For  many  years  she  had  been  at- 
tached to  the  young  clergyman  of 
Ashmead,  and  with  the  happy  con- 
viction that  her  affections  were  de- 
votedly returned;  but  it  was  only 
within  the  period  mentioned  that  the 
ambitious  parents  of  Gertrude  had 
consented  to  bestow  her  upon. one 
whose  pursuits  led  him  to  mix  but 
little  in  gay  society  or  public  life. 
The  disturbances  which,  during 
these  years,  had  desolated  England, 
far  from  ceasing  with  the  life  of 
Charles  I.,  appeared  likely  to  con- 
tinue so  long  as  a  descendant  of  his 
remained  to  claim  the  throne.  But, 
in  spite  of  the  energetic  efforts  of  the 
Royalists,  their  cause  grew  daily  more 
hopeless,  their  residence  in  England 
more  liable  to  danger  and  annoyance. 
Suspicion  had  attached  itself  to  the 
name  of  Sir  Arthur  Percy,  and  re- 
ports were  spread  that  he  held  con* 
fidential  communication  with  the  fol- 
lowers of  Charles  Stewart;  wishing, 
under  these  circumstances,  to  secure  a 
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protector  for  Gertrude,  unimplicated 
many  of  the  plots  and  risings  by  which 
the  Government  was  constantly  an- 
noyed and  favourably  looked  upon 
by  the  party  in  power,  Sir  Arthur 
at  length  consented  to  her  marriage 
with  Edward  Bohun.  The  exculpa- 
tion of  her  father  from  the  most 
serious  of  the  charges  brought  against 
him,  which  was  effected  soon  after, 
completed  the  happiness  of  die  gentle, 
unambitious  Gertrude. 

She  sat,  as  we  have  said,  in  the 
recess  of  the  window,  and  watched 
the  setting  sun  as  it  shone  between 
the  branches  of  the  old  yew,  and  the 
long  shadows  that  fell  on  the  lawn 
became  darker  and  more  indistinct  as 
the  evening  closed  in. 

4  He  cannot  be  long,'  said  she  to 
herself,  and  parted  her  hair  from  off 
her  marble  brow.  'This  autumn 
blast  will  chill  him ;  he  will  be  glad 
to  find  his  own  chair  and  footstool 
by  the  fireside.  How  peaceful  and 
lovely  our  little  garden  looks  in  the 
sunset!  How  delightful  to  think 
that  we  shall  live  here  together  all 
our  lives !  Surely  my  father  will  be 
satisfied  when  he  sees  how  very  happy 
I  am !  Oh,  I  would  not  change  my 
pretty  little  home  at  Ashmead,  and 
the  poor  people  that  are  so  fond  of 
me,  for  the  court  of  a  princess ;  and 
this  is  not  pleasure  that  one  enjoys 
for  a  short  time  and  then  it  is  all 
over :  I  shall  live  to-morrow  as  I 
have  done  to-day.  Whilst  Edward 
and  I  live,  we  shall  never  be  sepa- 
rated ;  and  when  we  die,  we  shall  be 
buried  side  by  side  under  the  old 
elm  where  his  father  and  mother  are 
buried.  How  dark  it  grows!  the 
sun  is  nearly  hid ;  I  can  scarcely  dis- 
tinguish the  church  tower;  I  wish 
Edward  would  come  home.' 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  substance  of 
what  Gertrude's  reverie  would  have 
been  were  it  reduced  to  language.  It 
came,  however,  to  a  sudden  conclu- 
sion; for,  in  the  dim  twilight,  the 
figure  of  a  man  emerged  from  the 
yew-tree  and  approached  the  house. 
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'Dearest  Edward,  welcome!'  ex- 
claimed Gertrude,  as  she  flew  to  the 
door ;  but,  as  the  figure  came  nearer, 
she  saw  it  was  not  her  husband,  and 
she  wished  the  exclamation  had  not 
passed  her  lips. 

4  Edward  will  come  in  for  a  warmer 
welcome  than  I  am  likely  to  receive,* 
were  the  first  words  uttered  by  the 
stranger,  as  he  crossed  the  threshold. 

4  It  is  yon,  is  it,  Cousin  Percy  ?'  said 
Gertrude,  without  noticing  his  un- 
gracious speech,  and  scarcely  suffering 
an  accent  of  disappointment  to  appear 
in  her  tone.  '  This  is  an  unexpected 
pleasure,  cousin ;  come  in  and  sit  by 
the  fire,  you  must  be  tired  and  cold? 

*  This  is  enough  to  chill  one,  in- 
deed,' replied  Percy  Manning,  stalk-* 
ing  past  her  into  the  room  where  she 
had  been  sitting,  and  unceremoni- 
ously taking  the  chair  that  had  been 
placed  for  the  master  of  the  house. 
Gertrude  followed  him,  but  took  a  seat 
from  which  she  could  continue  to  see 
from  the  window.  Her  cousin  watched 
the  blazing  logs  for  a  moment  in 
gloomy  silence,  then  looking  up, — 

4  Tins  is  a  snug  little  nest  of  yours, 
Gertrude,'  he  said.  c  No,  I  beg  par- 
don; Mistress  Bohun,  I  ought  to 
say.  I  always  forget  your  matronly 
honours,  though  you  have  certainly 
taken  pains  to  remind  me  of  them.' 

'I  think,  cousin,'  said  Gertrude, 
( you  will  find  I  am  not  altered  in 
any  respect,'  and  she  glanced  un- 
easily at  the  window  as  she  spoke, 
for  Gertrude  knew  her  cousin  Percy, 
and  she  liked  his  manner  less  and 
less. 

'  You  expect  your  husband  home 
to-night,  then,  Mistress  Bohun  ?' 

*  Certainly.  Do  you  wish  to  speak 
to  him?  He  will  be  glad —he  will 
be  surprised  to  see  you.* 

4  Indeed  1  I  am  come  on  no  par- 
ticular business ;  I  merely  stepped  in 
on  my  route  to  Ashe  Castle  to  see 
how  comfortably  you  seem  to  have 
managed  for  yoursell  You  are  not 
alarmed,  I  suppose,  on  Edward's 
account  ?  The  country  is  perfectly 
quiet.' 

'  Perfectly  so,  indeed ;  as  far  as  our 
little  village  is  concerned,  we  should 
have  scarcely  known  lately  that  there 
had  been  a  war  in  England.' 

'  Have  you  never,  then,  been  dis- 
turbed ?  never  had  soldiers  quartered 
upon  you  ?' 

*  Never  since  I  lived  at  Ashmead. 


I  have  heard  some  of  the  poor  people 
talk  of  a  troop  of  Royalists,  calling 
themselves  Middleton  s  men,  who 
stopped  here  about  this  time  last 
year,  after  the  fight  at  Worcester, 
and  made  free  for  a  night  with  Far- 
mer Bailey's  great  barn;  but  the 
event  was  of  so  little  consequence, 
that  I  never  have  heard  Edward  men- 
tion or  allude  to  it  in  any  way.' 

'Your  husband's  secrets  are  in  no 
great  danger  from  any  indiscretion  of 
yours,  Gertrude,'  observed  Percy, 
with  somewhat  of  a  sneer. 

*  Certainly  not,  on  a  subject  where 
he  never  had  any,'  replied  she,  rather 
disconcerted. 

*  Ay,  my  pretty  cousin ;  the  nunc 
as  ever,  I  see.  She  has  not  forgotten 
at  Ashmead  the  tone  she  used  at 
Ashe  Castle.  You  know  no  one  bat 
I  could  ever  make  you  speak  is  that 
tone,  Gertrude.' 

4  No  one  but  you  ever  tried  to 
make  me  behave  ill,  Percy;  but  yon 
have  no  right  to  be  anjrry  with  me 
when  you  succeed.  Will  you  not 
have  supper?  Edward  will  scold  me 
for  being  inhospitable.  Hark!  I  hear 
the  garofen-gate :  he  is  coming  now.' 

4  Gertrude,'  said  her  truest,  hastily, 
'  is  there  not  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Baxter  in  the  pariah  ?' 

'  Yes.  What  on  earth  do  yon 
want  with  him  ?' 

*  Only  as  a  serving-man.  'Where 
is  he  to  be  found?' 

4  Somebody  told  me  to-day  he  wu 
gone  to  Shrewsbury  on  busbes; 
but  here  is  Edward,  1  will  ask  him.' 

( I  entreat  you  not  to  give  him  the 
trouble,  I  have  a  hundred  more  m 
my  eve.  Master  Edward  Bohun,  I  im 
delighted  to  see  you ;  I  should  bes) 
happy  to  stay,  but  I  shall  keep  sap- 
per waiting  at  Ashe.  Indeed  I  most 
not  stay  a  moment;  here  is  Gertrude 
waiting  to  take  off  your  mat-cost, 
and  she  has  placed  your  chair  ready 
by  the  fire — a  very  comfortable  chair, 
I  assure  you.  Good  evening,  Mistren 
Bohun ;  your  love,  of  course,  to  Sir 
Arthur  and  Lady  Percy,  and  Arch- 
dale.'  And  without  waiting  for  an 
answer,  Percy  Manning  rushed  oat 
of  the  house  and  walked  at  a  rurioflJ 
rate  through  the  garden. 

*  A  bird  of  ill  omen,'  muttered 
Edward  Bohun ;  'jealous,  suspicions, 
implacable.' 

Gertrude  watched  her  cousin  till  be 
was  out  of  sight,  and  then  called  the 
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servant  to  close  the  shutters  and 
fasten  the  house  door.  Whilst  Ra- 
chael  was  executing  her  orders,  she 
stood  in  the  same  place  where  she 
had  parted  with  Percy ;  and  it  was 
not  until  the  maid  had  drawn  the 
last  bolt  and  excluded  the  now  dark- 
ened prospect  out  of  doors,  that  she 
ventured  to  cast  a  hesitating  glance 
at  her  husband.  He  was  standing 
by  the  fire,  his  head  resting  against 
the  high  marble  chimneypiece,  and 
his  countenance  was  gloomy  and  dis- 
turbed. 

'  Edward,'  said  Gertrude,  going  to 
him,  and  speaking  as  if  she  feared 
Jo  be  overheard,  CI  know  that  all 
is  not  right ;  I  know  it  by  your  looks. 
Tell  me  if  you  suspect  anything, 
Edward.  You  shall  see  I  will  not 
scream,  nor  tremble,  nor  faint ;  I  will 
be  very  firm  and  courageous,  if  I  do 
but  know  the  worst.  Something  was 
amiss  with  Percy ;  I  never  saw  him 
so  churlish  and  unsettled.  How 
strange  that  he  should  indulge  such 
dreadful  passions,  and  make  himself 
so  miserable !' 

As  Gertrude  spoke  the  cloud  passed 
gradually  away  from  her  husband's 
brow,  and,  assuming  an  air  of  con- 
fidence, if  not  of  cheerfulness,  he  sat 
down  in  the  chair  she  had  placed, 
and  drew  her  fondly  to  him. 

*  listen  to  me,  Gertrude,'  said  he ; 
'  these  are  days  in  which  men  trem- 
ble at  shadows ;  the  more  indefinite 
the  danger,  the  more  it  is  dreaded. 
Nay,  do  not  turn  pale  already ;  I  tell 

Su  sincerely,  that  I  trust  we  shall 
ve  little  or  nothing  to  fear.  You 
have  probably  heard,  though  not 
through  me,  that  in  September  of 
'51,  a  few  miserable  Royalists  passed 
through  Ashmead,  in  the  course  of 
their  flight  from  Worcester.  That 
evening  I  was  riding  home  from  Ashe, 
and  two  of  my  parishioners  met  and 
informed  me  of  the  circumstance. 
You  know  my  principles,  dearest; 
they  incline  to  the  side  of  the  Royal- 
ists, but  are  so  moderate,  and,  indeed, 
have  been  called  so  little  into  ques- 
tion, that  they  have  hitherto  sub- 
jected me  to  no  suspicion  or  annoy- 
ance. Firm  in  the  affections  and 
fidelity  of  my  poor  people,  I  did  not 
for  a  moment  hesitate  to  recommend 
Farmer  Bailey  to  afford  them  the 
shelter  they  demanded,  and  had  re- 
turned home  without  further  reflec- 
tion on  the  subject,  when  I  was  told 


that  the  corporal  of  the  party  de- 
sired to  speak  with  me.  In  the  dress 
of  a  private  soldier,  and  apparently 
worn  out  with  fatigue  and  hardships, 
a  youth  of  plain  and  harsh,  but  aris- 
tocratic features,  entered  the  room. 
What  appearance  he  might  have 
made  whilst  supporting  his  assumed 
character  I  cannot  judge,  but,  with 
an  ease  and  confluence  that  must 
have  sealed  my  lips  had  I  been  the 
most  crop-eared  Puritan  alive,  he 
said,  'He  believed  he  spoke  to  one 
who  was  favourably  inclined  to  the 
failing  faction,  and  was  induced  to 
place  confidence,  which  he  was  sure 
would  not  be  abused.'  Concluding 
that  I  bad  some  unfortunate  noble- 
man before  me  skulking  about 
in  disguise,  I  offered  him  a  night's 
lodging  under  my  roof,  and  professed 
my  willingness  to  be  of  service  to 
him.  The  stranger  readily  accepted 
my  invitation,  and  did  full  justice  to 
the  comforts  of  a  hot  supper  and  an 
easy  chair — luxuries  to  which,  he 
hinted,  he  had  of  late  been  a  stranger. 
After  some  political  conversation,  he 
took  a  knife,  slit  open  one  of  the 
seams  of  his  coat,  and  produced  a 
packet  of  letters  directed  to  several 
of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Royalist 
faction.  Amongst  these  was  one  ad- 
dressed to  Wilmot ;  this,  he  conjured 
me,  as  one  that  would  not  betray  the 
unfortunate,  to  convey,  by  a  trusty 
messenger,  to  Shrewsbury,  to  the 
house  of  a  brother  of  Massey,  by 
whom  it  would  be  duly  delivered. 
I  was  induced  to  promise.  In  the 
morning,  when  he  was  about  to 
depart,  I  asked  him  to  afford  me  a 
further  proof  of  his  confidence  by 
informing  me  the  name  and  condition 
of  my  guest  ( No,'  said  he,  sadly ; 
*  it  will  be  better  for  you  never  to 
know  whom  you  have  sheltered. 
If  right  ever  prevail  over  might,  you 
shall  find  your  generosity  has  not 
been  misplaced.'  This  was  the  first 
time  the  idea  ever  struck  me  that 
the  stranger  was ' 

4  Hush!'  said  Gertrude,  putting  her 
hand  before  his  mouth ; *  do  not  men- 
tion the  name ;  the  very  walls  will 
hear  us.  And  you  forwarded  the 
letter?' 

4 1  did  so ;  it  was  the  only  service 
that  I  could  prevail  upon  him  to 
accept.  He  said  he  was  well  pro- 
vided with  followers  and  means  of 
disguise.   The  despatch  was  returned 
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to  me  by  Massey,  who  begged  me 
to  keep  it  as  he  was  about  to  leave 
the  country,  and  wait  till  a  man  of 
the  name  of  Marsh,  a  secret  emissary 
of  the  king,  should  visit  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Within  the  last  few  days 
your  father's  old  servant,  Baxter, 
informed  me  of  the  arrival  of  such 
a  person  at  Shrewsbury,  and  I  have 
sent  the  letter  by  him  this  very  day.* 

*  And  you  never  told  me  of  all  this, 
Edward?'  said  Gertrude,  reproach- 
fully. 

4  Dearest,  I  thought  to  have  told 
you  when  all  possible  fear  of  con- 
sequences- should  be  over,  —  con- 
sequences which,  till  this  strange 
visit  of  Percy,  I  never  for  a  moment 
dreaded,  but  which  would  have  been 
a  source  of  perpetual  wretchedness  to 
you.' 

'But,  Edward,  there  is  danger; 
Percy  has  us  in  his  power :  he  has 
been  inquiring  after  Baxter  this  very 
day.' 

'Supposing,  my  dear  wife,  that 
matters  should  turn  out  worse  than 
I  could  ever  have  imagined,  and 
supposing  the  worst  should  come  to 


the  worst,  I  shall  but  leave  Ashmead 
to  some  lemon-faced  Muggletonian, 
and  Gertrude  and  I  must  seek  a 
dwelling  elsewhere.' 

( Oh,  it  is  my  marriage  with  you 
that  has  brought  on  this.  Percy 
otherwise  would  never  have  been 
your  enemy.' 

c  Perhaps,'  observed  Edward,  play- 
fully, 'you  regret  that  measure?' 

Gertrude  saw  that  her  husband  was 
anxious  to  reassure  her,  and  she  tried 
to  laugh  at  his  jest ;  but  before  she 
reached  the  door,  her  laugh  assumed 
a  very  doubtful  character;  and  by 
the  time  she  had  got  to  her  own 
room,  she  was  weeping  bitterly.        • 

Gertrude  closed  the  door,  leaned 
on  the  high-backed  oaken  chair,  and, 
covering  her  face  with  her  hands, 
mournfully  exclaimed,  *  It  is  but  an 
hour  ago  that  I  was  so  happy — such 
a  dream  of  bliss,  it  was  cruel  to  destroy 
it.  O  that  next  sunrise  would  bring 
it  back  again !'  Her  hands  fell  gently, 
and  she  long  remained  motionless, 
with  her  eyes  vacantly  fixed  on  the 
flowers  she  had  gathered  in  the 
morning. 


Chapteb  II. 


Slight  are  the  outward 
Within,  within,  'twas 

When  Percy  Manning  left  the 
house  of  his  cousin,  he  bent  his  steps 
to  the  gate  of  the  churchyard,  to 
which  was  fastened  a  beautiful  black 
horse,  covered  with  dirt  and  white 
with  foam. 

'Come,  Midnight,'  said  Percy, 
pressing  his  spurs  into  him, '  give  me 
something  to  divert  my  thoughts.' 
The  steed,  irritated  by  the  spur  and 
chafing  with  heat,  literally  obeyed, 
if  he  did  not  quite  understand  his 
master's  command.  lie  reared,  he 
plunged,  he  bolted,  and,  finally, 
started  at  a  furious  gallop  down  the 
lane  leading  to  Ashe  Castle.  The 
violence  of  the  motion  seemed  to 
give  some  relief  to  the  agitation  of 
the  rider;  for,  after  proceeding  at 
this  rate  for  about  a  mile,  he  gra- 
dually reined  up  his  steed  and  slack- 
ened its  pace  into  a  walk. 

We  endeavoured,  in  the  beginning 
of  our  story,  to  give  our  readers  some 
notion  of  a  revene  into  which  Mistress 
Bohun  had  fallen ;  wc  will  now  at- 
tempt to  describe  that  in  which  Percy 
Manning  indulged  as  he  slowly  as- 
cended the  Castle  Hill. 


signs  of  evil  thought ; 

there  the  spirit  wrought. — Bvaox. 

1  Unaltered,*  said  he, — *  unaltered; 
the  same  gentle,  guileless  Gertrude, 
that  trod  these  paths  with  me  as  a 
blushing,  bashful  girl.  The  same 
Gertrude  that  I  Lave  loved  and 
watched  for  years,  and  thought  that 
no  one  had  a  right  to  gaze  upon  or 
admire  but  myself.  Ob,  how  have  I 
thought  of  her,  and  dreamt  of  her,  and 
loved  to  call  her  my  own,  and  deemed 
it  pollution  for  others  to  associate  with 
her, immeasurably  superior  as  she  is  to 
them  all !  and  when  she  knew  how  I 
adored  her,  how  could  she,  how  dare 
she,  give  her  heart  to  another? 
I  sa w  how  she  watched  the  window 
that  she  might  catch  the  first  glimpse 
of  Edward  Bohun ;  I  saw  her  coun- 
tenance fall,  when  she  found  it  was 
only  me.  Oh,  Gertrude !  what  a  wil- 
derness have  you  made  life  to  me! 
What  might  I  not  have  been,  had 
you  but  loved  me  ?  Is  it  possible  r* 
continued  Percy,  passing  his  hand 
across  his  eyes.  'Has  she  still  so 
much  power  over  me?  Then  she 
shall  be  mine  still ;  mine,  though  I 
buy  her  at  a  dreadful  price.  Surely 
my  resolution  is  not  all  washed  away 
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by  one  stray  tear!  No,  Gertrude,  you 
little  know  whom  you  have  offended.' 
and  again  he  spurred  his  horse,  and 
a  few  moments  brought  him  to  the 
terrace  of  Ashe  Castle. 

1  Beware  of  this  horse,  my  friend,' 
said  he,  putting  money  into  the  hand 
of  the  servant  who  advanced  to  hold 
his  bridle ; '  the  last  time  I  took  him 
into  a  strange  stable  he  kicked  every 
groom  and  lamed  every  stable-boy 
in  the  establishment.' 

As  Percy  Manning  crossed  the 
entrance-hall  of  the  castle,  he  heard 
voices  in  the  little  anteroom  which 
led  to  the  great  saloon ;  but  when  he 
entered  it,  his  cousin  Archdale  was 
there  alone. 

4  Am  I  late?'  asked  Percy.  'Have 
I  kept  Sir  Arthur  waiting  for  sup- 
per?* 

4  It  will  not  be  on  the  table  this 
hour.  You  will  find  all  the  world 
dancing,  I  believe,  in  the  next  room. 
Shall  we  join  tbem  ?' 

4  Not  till  I  have  made  myself  fit 
to  appear  amongst  your  guests, 
which  I  am  sure  is  not  the  case  now. 
That  demon,  Midnight,  has  strained 
every  nerve  in  my  anatomy.  By 
the  way,  Archdale,  I  roust  ask  for 
the  services  of  your  serving- man; 
Hilton  is  gone  to  visit  his  friends  at 
Shrewsbury.* 

Archdale  gave  orders  for  a  servant 
to  attend  his  guest,  and  Percy  retired 
to  the  duties  of  the  toilette.  Our  rea- 
ders may,  perhaps,  imagine  that  Percy 
Manning,  with  fretful  haste,  would 
change  his  travelling  costume  for  one 
more  adapted  to  a  drawing-room, 
and,  his  hurried  toilette  completed, 
would  join  the.  company  with  a 
gloomy  countenance  and  restless 
eye.  They  are  mistaken.  What- 
ever Nature  might  have  denied  to 
this  unhappy  man,  she  had  gifted 
him  with  every  advantage  of  figure 
and  feature;  and  these,  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  he  was  resolved  to 
turn  to  account.  His  long  cavalier 
locks  were  arranged  with  consum- 
mate taste,  his  moustache  carefully 
curled  and  disposed,  so  as  not  to  hide 
the  finely-curved  lip;  his  slashed 
doublet  showed  off  his  fine  form  to 
the  best  possible  advantage;  and 
when,  after  some  time,  he  joined  the 
party  in  the  saloon,  his  handsome 
features  bore  no  trace  of  the  storm 
that  was  working  within.  Sir  Arthur 
and  Lady  Percy  rose  immediately  to 


receive  their  guest ;  and  it  was  ap- 
parent from  the  brightened  com-  ' 
plexions  of  many  of  the  younger 
ladies  present,  that  his  presence  was 
iar  from  being  indifferent  to  them. 
The  large  dark  eyes  of  the  Lady 
Elizabeth  Talbot  were  fixed  upon  him 
from  time  to  time,  with  an  expression 
of  the  most  undisguised  admiration ; 
and  her  elder  sister,  Lady  Catherine, 
taking  up  her  lute  at  Sir  Arthur's 
request,  exhausted  all  her  taste  and 
science  in  executing  some  of  the  most 
popular  melodies  of  the  day.  Percy 
stood  behind  Lady  Cathenne  as  she 
sang,  and  exchanged  from  time  to 
time  certain  expressive  glances  with 
Lady  Elizabeth,  who  was  far  too 
young  and  simple  to  disguise  the 
feelings  which  Percy  evidently  in- 
spired. He  exerted  himself  most 
assiduously  for  their  amusement, 
and  a  few  minutes  served  to  col- 
lect most  of  the  ladies  in  the  room 
round  Lady  Catherine  Talbot  and 
her  lute,  in  the  midst  of  one  of  her 
most  exquisite  passages,  a  young 
lady  entered  the  room,  whom  Percy 
had  never  seen  before;  she  was  a 
tall,  striking  brunette,  with  a  fine 
figure,  and  features  rather  aristo- 
cratic than  handsome.  Their  ex- 
pression was  naturally  haughty,  but, 
softened  at  this  moment  by  traces 
of  recent  emotion,  her  eyes  were 
cast  down,  and  an  unusual  colour 
was  on  her  cheek,  a  slight  tinge  of 
which  was  visible  above  the  well- 
arched  eyebrow.  What  particularly 
fixed  Percy's  attention  was  the  slight 
notice  she  took  of  him.  Though 
her  eye  rested  on  him  for  a  moment 
as  she  entered  the  room,  she  appeared 
scarcely  aware  that  he  had  been 
added  to  the  party  during  her  ab- 
sence ;  and,  passing  the  circle  round 
the  lute,  without  another  glance 
took  a  seat  by  Lady  Percy,  and  en- 
tered, apparently  with  some  effort, 
into  conversation  with  her.  They 
were  joined  immediately  by  Arch- 
dale. Piqued  by  an  indifference  to 
which  he  was  so  little  accustomed, 
Percy  suddenly  left  the  chair  of  the 
musical  lady  and  approached  that  of 
•  Sir  Arthur.  The  old  gentleman  knew 
that  his  nephew  had  been  mortally 
offended  by  his  daughter's  marriage 
with  Edward  Bohun*  and  was  anxious 
to  conciliate  him,  partly  because  he 
had  a  sort  of  horror  of  being  at 
enmity  with  any  living  creature,  and 
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pertly  because  be  knew  bis  nephew's 
revengeful  disposition,  and  felt,  if 
ever  he  did  espouse  the  eause  of  the 
Protector,  he  should  be  dreadfully 
in  his  power.  He  entered  into  con- 
versation with  him,  therefore,  with 
a  great  deal  of  warmth,  and  that 
total  want  of  tact,  often  apparent  in 
persons  of  very  open  dispositions. 

*  Who,'  inquired  Manning,  'is 
the  young  lady  sitting  next  to  Lady 
Percy?1 

'That,1  answered  Sir  Arthur,  'is 
Helen  Wentworth.' 

4  Any  relation  to  the  unfortunate 
Strafford  P 

( Yes,  his  niece.  Ah,  poor  Tom 
Wentworth — poor  Strafford,  I  should 
say — I  never  see  her  without  think- 
ing of  him.  She  has  just  that  proud, 
devil-may-care  sort  of  look,  that  he 
bad  when  we  were  bovs  together ;  I 
was  young  Percy,  and  he  bad  never 
a  handle  to  his  name  at  all.' 

•  Archdale  seems  something  smit- 
ten with  her,  I  think,  Sir  Arthur.' 

'Av,  I  suspect  they  have  been 
drawing  matters  pretty  close  to- 
night. Archdale  has  had  his  eye 
upon  her  this  twelvemonth.  Well, 
she's  a  good  ghi,  and  clever,  I  won't 
deny;  Trot,  oh,  Nephew  Percy,  if 
ever  there  were  a  chip  of  the  old 
block!    She  loves  my  son,  I  have 


small  doubt,  and  will  make  him  a 
good  wife  as  long  as  she  is  not 
crossed ;  but  if  ever  she  were  to  get 
a  crotchet  into  her  head,  you'd  as 
soon  drive  it  out  of  a  mule  or  a 
jeunyass,  or  Tom  Wentworth  him- 
self, rest  his  soul !  which  would  be 
the  same  thing  entirely.  Now  I 
like  something  not  quite  so  sturdy 
in  a  girl  of  eighteen — something 
more  gentle  and  pretty,  and  more 
like  my  own  girl  Gertrude." 

It  required  all  Percy's  self-posses- 
sion to  conceal  the  pang  that  this 
allusion  gave  him,  but  he  did  con- 
ceal it ;  and,  as  if  something  had  just 
struck  him, — 

'  Ah,  Sir  Arthur,  I  forgot  to  ask 
after  my  old  friend  Gertrude.  Why 
do  I  not  see  her  here  V 

At  the  time  Percy  asked  the  ques- 
tion, he  knew  the  right  answer  would 
have  been — *  To  avoid  meeting  you  f 
If  be  had  not,  he  might  have  guessed 
it  by  poor  Sir  Arthur's  blundering 


replv. 
'Beeau 


ause,  you  know,  my  good 
fellow — I  mean,  you  know  they 
live  quietly — not  but  that  they  often 

come,  but  you  know Supper's 

ready ;'  and  Percy  hastened  to  offer 
his  arm  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Tal- 
bot. 


ChaptbbIIL 

To  beguile  the  time, 
Look  like  the  time ;  bear  welcome  in  your  eye, 
You  hand,  your  tongue ;  look  like  the  innocent  flower, 
But  be  the  serpent  under  it    He  that's  coming 
Most  be  provided  for ;  and  you  shall  put 
This  night's  great  business  unto  my  account. — Shakspbabs. 


Several  days  elapsed,  and  no  allu- 
sion to  the  events  above-mentioned 
was  made  either  by  Edward  Bohun 
or  his  wife.  Gertrude  saw  that  her 
husband  was  uneasy ;  but  he  so  care- 
fully  avoided  anything  relating  to  the 
subject,  that  she  resolved — and  a  very 
heroic  resolution  it  was,  in  a  young 
woman  of  one-and-twenty — to  con- 
ceal her  anxiety  and  curiosity,  and 
bear  the  burden  of  her  own  gloomy 
forebodings  in  silence.  Day  alter 
day,  however,  passed  away,  and  Bax- 
ter did  not  return.  Shrewsbury  was  ' 
not  above  twenty  miles  from  Ash- 
mead,  and  Baxter  had  often  been 
there  before.  Could  he  not  discover 
Marsh?  Had  he  betrayed  them ?  A 
hundred  doleful  conjectures  rendered 
poor  Gertrude's  nights  sleepless,  and 


haunted  her  during  her  daily  duties. 
Edward's  silence  was  mistaken  kind- 
ness. Could  she  once  have  relieved 
herself  by  giving  vent  to  her  fears, 
they  would  both  have  been  happier. 
About  a  week  after  Baxter's  de- 
parture, Edward  ordered  his  favour- 
ite horse,  set  out  earlier  than  usual, 
and  told  his  wife  not  to  expect  him 
home  till  night.  Gertrude  asked  no 
questions,  but  she  felt  sure  he  was 
going  to  Shrewsbury.  When  the 
sound  of  the  horse's  feet  could  be  beard 
no  longer,  she  entered  the  little  room 
in  which  we  first  saw  her,  and  blew 
the  silver  whistle  by  which  ladies  in 
those  days  summoned  their  attend- 
ants. Rachael  obeyed  the  call ;  and 
Gertrude's  head  was  soon  full  of  cases 
of  old  men  who  had  the  rheumatism, 
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babies  who  had  the  croup,  of  young 
-women  who  wanted  situations,  and 
young  men  who  wanted  .marrying. 
These  cases  dismissed,  and  the  cares 
of  the  household  and  parish  happily 
arranged,  our  young  heroine  endea- 
voured to  drown  thought  among  the 
pages  of  a  hook.  It  was  about  two 
hoars  after  noon,  and  Gertrude  had 
been  thus  employed  for  some  time, 
when  the  tramming  of  horses  attracted 
her  attention;  and,  looking  out  on  the 
lawn,  she  beheld  a  cavalcade,  con- 
vsting  of  the  ladies  Catherine  and 
Elizabeth  Talbot,  Miss  Wentworth, 
Sir  Arthur  and  Archdale  Percy,  and 
Percy  Manning.  She  whistled  with 
all  her  might, — 

'Rachael — Betsy — run,  girls,  and 
see  if  there  be  boys  enough  in  the 
parish  to  hold  all  these  horses.' 

Off  scampered  the  hoyden  Betsy 
to  summon  help,  whilst  the  demure 
Bachael  followed  her  mistress  to  as- 
sist the  ladies  to  dismount.  The 
whole  party  were  soon  settled 
in  Gertrude's  little  drawing-room. 
She  felt  timid  at  first  in  acting  hostess 
before  so  many ;  but  it  was  a  great 
relief  to  her  to  perceive  that  they 
all  looked  happy  and  disposed  to  be 
pleased  Nothing  delighted  her  more 
than  the  attention  paid  by  Percy  to 
the  half  shy,  half  wicked-looking 
Lady  Elizabeth  Talbot.  The  Lady 
Catherine  was  glad  to  meet  her  friend 
Gertrude  Bohun;  Helen  Wentworth 
was  favourably  disposed  towards 
Archdale's  sister ;  and  Archdale 
whispered  something  in  her  ear  which 
seemed  to  surprise  and  please  her, 
as  she  looked  significantly  towards 
Helen.  Sir  Arthur  was  as  proud 
and  happy  as  usual,  in  the  presence 
of  his  daughter. 

•Whv,  my  dear  girl,  how  trim 
and  tidy  you  look  in  your  little 
snuggery!  You  didn't  expect  us, 
did  you  ?  We  thought  to  take  you 
by  surprise.  You  are  all  spruced  up 
as  if  you  expected  the  king — nay, 
hang  me,  I  meant  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment— to  dinner.' 

(  Mistress  Bohun  expects  to  receive 
her  husband,*  observed  Percy,  look- 
ing pointedly  at  Lady  Elizabeth; 
'no  wonder  that  her  costume  should 
he  becoming;'  and  Lady  Elizabeth 
turned  away  her  bright  gazelle-like 
eyes,  and  looked  as  shy  as  a  young 
colt.  Lady  Catherine  admired  her 
friend's  pretty  little  house  and  lawn, 


and  beautiful  yew-tree,  and  wished 
she  could  persuade  her  to  come  to 
B- — ,  where  she  assured  her  she 
might  see  prospects  and  plantations 
almost  equal  to  those  of  Ashmead. 

Gertrude  smiled  internally  at  the 
qualified  comparison,  and  invited  her 
quests  to  accompany  her  to  a  mound 
in  an  adjoining  meadow,  from  whence 
she  assured  them  they  would  see  the 
church  and  village  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  The  party  were  divided 
into  groups,  admiring  the  different 
beautiful  prospects  visible  from  the 
mound,  when  Gertrude's  eye  was 
caught  by  the  sight  of  a  man  entering 
the  garden  on  the  horse  on  which  Ed- 
ward had  gone  out  on  the  morning. 
It  was  no  time  for  apology — with  the 
speed  of  a  lapwing  she  flew  towards 
tne  house.  She  was  met  by  Ba- 
chael,— 

4  My  master  is  not  hurt,  ma'am/ 
said  she,  before  the  breathless  Ger- 
trude could  utter  a  syllable ;  but  she 
did  not  seem  inclined  to  be  more 
communicative. 

'Bachael,'  said  her  mistress,  so- 
lemnly, '  I  charge  you  to  tell  me  all 
that  has  happened. 

'Oh,  my  dear  Mistress  Bohun/ 
said  the  faithful  servant,  at  length 
bursting  into  tears,  'my  master  is 
arrested— arrested,  ma'am,  by  order 
of  Government  they  say.  But  here 
is  what  will  tell  you  better,*  and  she 
put  a  note  into  the  hands  of  her 
mistress.    It  ran  thus : — 

My  Gertrude,  my  own  dearest  wife, — I 
ought  to  have  prepared  you  better  for 
what  has  happened.  I  ought  to  have 
told  my  worst  fears,  and  now  you  wul 
hear  them  from  another.  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  Baxter  has  been  induced 
to  betray  my  despatches  into  the  handB 
of  those  who  are  unfriendly  to  me. 
There  is  one  at  Ashe  Castle  who  has,  I 
strongly  suspect,  assisted  to  lay  the 
snare  for  me.  If  that  be  the  case,  you 
must  endeavour  to  gain  time,  that  I  may, 
if  possible,  exculpate  myself  before  fur. 
ther  evidence  can  be  brought  against  me. 
Detain  the  messenger  I  have  sent ;  and 
let  me  (if  I  have  the  good  fortune  to 
return  soon)  find  every  thing  prepared 
for  our  departure  abroad.  We  have  no 
open  enemy  to  contend  with. — E.  B. 

The  voices  of  the  astonished  party 
returning  from  the  mound  roused 
Gertrude  from  the  stupor  into 
which  this  epistle  had  thrown  her ; 
and,  with  an  effort  of  which  she 
could  scarcely  have  believed  herself 
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capable,  she  apologised  with  tolera- 
ble composure  for  her  rudeness. 

'The  sight  of  Edward's  horse 
without  his  rider  alarmed  me,'  said 
she.  cIt  has  only  returned  with  a 
message/  She  glanced  at  Percy,  but 
he  was  speaking  to  Lady  Elizabeth 
Talbot ;  and  his  back  was  turned  to 
Gertrude. 

Oh,  how  endless  did  that  morning 
appear!  how  endless  Sir  Arthur's 
tales,  and  Percy's  jokes,  and  the  airs 
which  Lady  Catherine  persisted  in 
trying  upon  Gertrude's  lute!  Several 
times  she  attempted  to  catch  Arch- 
dale's  eye;  nay,  had  it  not  been 
for  Edward's  warning, '  there  is  no 
knowing  whether  she  might  not 
have  placed  confidence  in  Percy,  so 
respectful  was  his  manner  towards 


her,  and  so  absorbed  did  he  appear 
with  Lady  Elizabeth.  N  o  oppor- 
tunity, however,  of  private  speech 
occurred  with  either. 

At  length  they  all  rose  to  depart; 
one  by  one  they  mounted,  and  filed 
through  the  garden  gate.  Archdale 
was  one  of  the  last,  but  Percy  kept 
close  to  him.  Once  his  sister  beck- 
oned, but  he  was  watching  Helen 
Wentworth.  He  rode  out,  the  gate 
closed  after  him,  and  they  were  all 
gone. 

Then  Gertrude  sat  down  on  the  step 
of  the  door,  and  burst  into  an  hys- 
terical fit  of  sobbing,  which  neither 
the  entreaties  of  Betsy  nor  the  re- 
medies of  Rachael  could  for  some 
time  control. 


Chapter  IV. 

Where  he  abides,  think  there  thy  native  home. 


We  must  now  conduct  our  readers 
to  scenes  far  different  from  those 
amongst  which  they  have  hitherto 
wandered.  The  next  act  of  our  lit- 
tle drama  lies  neither  in  the  peaceful 
and  pretty  little  parsonage  of  Ash- 
mead,  nor  among  the  windings  of 
limpid  Severn,  nor  the  stately  nails 
and  ancient  galleries  of  the  castle  at 
Ashe.  The  room  into  which  they 
must  now  transport  themselves  was 
large  and  lofty,  and  the  furniture  in  a 
style  of  royal  magnificence :  but  nei» 
ther  dignity  nor  splendour  were  ap- 
parent in  the  two  individuals  by 
whom  it  was  occupied.  The  elder 
of  these  was  a  tall  man,  slightly  in- 
clined to  corpulency,  and  clad  in  the 
short  cloak'and  sad-coloured  doublet 
worn  by  the  Puritans  of  that  day. 
His  features  were  coarse  and  harsh, 
and  there  was  something  of  vul- 
garity, which  rendered  them  sin- 
gularly unprepossessing,  though, 
strictly  speaking,  they  were  far  from 
being  ordinary ;  the  forehead,  to 
which  baldness  gave  an  additional 
height,  was  broad  and  expansive ;  the 
eyebrows  well  arched,  and  the  nose 
good ;  were  it  not  for  his  wide,  thick 
lips,  and  broad,  unwieldy  chin,  Oli- 
ver Cromwell  might  be  deemed  a 
handsome  man.  At  the  moment  of 
which  we  speak,  he  was  standing  by 
a  table  covered  with  papers  and 
parchments,  at  the  upper  end  of 
which  sat  a  broad  faced,  flat-featured 
man,  intently  occupied  in  reading  a 


letter.  From  time  to  time  he  raised 
his  eyebrows,  as  if  surprised  at  its 
contents :  Cromwell  watched  him 
with  a  grim  smile. 

(  Well  ?'  said  he,  in  an  inquiring 
tone,  as  the  other  laid  down  the  de- 
spatch. 

( I  should  say,  please  your  excel- 
lency, that  the  game  is  not  worth 
the  snaring.' 

'You  would  say,  Thurloe,  that 
my  excellency  is  an  idiot  for  car- 
ing to  arrest  a  harmless,  twaddling 
parson,  who  wishes  for  nothing  bet- 
ter than  to  be  well  out  of  the  scrape, 
when  it  is  my  interest  and  my  plea- 
sure to  conciliate  those  poor  malig- 
nant fools,  and  teach  them  to  place 
confidence  in  me,  their  lawful  and 
natural  protector.  Ay,  honest  Thur- 
loe, it  is  not  the  bird  in  the  hand  I 
look  to,  there  are  more  in  the  bush.* 

'Your  excellency,'  replied  Thur- 
loe, c  is  doubtless  competent  to  per- 
ceive and  frustrate  the  designs  of 
your  enemies ;  surely  it  can  be  proved 
that  this  young  Royalist  has  given 
shelter  to  that  son  of  perdition, 
Charles  Stewart ;  and  is  not  that  a 
crime  worthy  of  death  ?' 

'Death!'  said  Cromwell,  scorn- 
fully. 'Were  I  to  trouble  myself 
to  hang  every  poor  fool  that  has  hid 
or  dressed  up  the  stripling  Stewart,  I 
might  massacre  every  wretched  pea- 
sant between  Worcester  and  Dover, 
when,  perhaps'  —  and  the  corners 
of  his  mouth  twitched  convulsively 
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—  'perhaps  there  has  been  blood 
enough  shed  already.  It  is  this 
JManning,  this  turn-coat,  this  cousin, 
that  I  must  secure.  I  know  him  by 
character  well.  He  is  deep  in  the 
confidence  of  the  old  malignant  Ar- 
thur Percy,  and  his  son,  who  is 
about  to  marry  Strafford's  niece. 
He  corresponds  with  Wilmot  and 
"Wagstaff;  Clanricarde  trusts  him. 
Now  that,  honest  Thurloe,  is  what  I 
call  a  prize  worth  having,  more  espe- 
cially as  the  good  youth  seems  to 
have  few  or  no  foolish  scruples 
about  betraying  the  secrets  of  his 
near  relations.* 

•  He  is  a  rare  youth,  indeed,9  ob- 
served Thurloe,  taking  up  the  letter, 
with  a  slight  curl  of  the  lip ;  ( and 
your  excellency  thinks,  the  best  way 
to  propitiate  him  is  to  hang  his 
cousin  r 

*  I  have  been  consulting  his  ex- 
press on  the  subject.  The  man  is  a 
Knave,  and  looks  like  a  fool.  Faith, 
I  feel  more  inclined  to  punish  this 
Edward  Bohun  for  putting  trust  in 
him,  than  for  any  of  his  other  of- 
fences. Well,  this  Baxwell — Bax- 
ter— what  is  his  name  ?  seems  to 
think  there  is  a  lady  in  the  case — 
some  choice  piece  of  Eve's  flesh — 
who  married  Master  Bohun  instead 
of  cousin  Percy ;  and  cousin  Percy 
thinks,  like  a  constant  lover,  that  if 
she  cannot  have  them  both  at  once, 
she  may  enjoy  them  one  after  the 
other  1' 

'Your  excellency,*  remarked  the 
obsequious  secretary,  'is  pleased  to 
be  facetious.  Shall  I  write  an  order 
for  the  young  malignant  to  be 
brought  to  the  Tower  f 

Cromwell  reflected  for  a  moment. 

4  No,'  said  he.  (Do  not  give  the 
matter  publicity.  We  could  not  ex- 
actly hang  a  man  for  forwarding  a 
letter  written  a  year  ago.  Send  him 
to  Worcester,  and  keep  him  there 
quietly  till  more  can  be  proved 
against  him,  or  till  you  can  get  all 
I  want  out  of  Percy  Manning,  which 
will  answer  as  well.' 

The  few  hints  with  which  this 
conversation  will  have  furnished  my 
readers,  will  account  for  Edward 
Bohun's  immediate  removal  to  the 
gaol  at  Worcester,  instead  of  being 
at  once  brought  to  trial,  as  he  had 
anxijusly  desired.  The  little  room 
in  which  Edward  was  lodged  was 
not  totally  devoid  of  comfort.    Har- 


rison, the  gaoler,  had  received  orders 
to  treat  him  as  a  prisoner  of  state; 
and  Harrison  was  a  humane  man. 
A  few  extra  articles  of  furniture,  a 
few  books,  the  occasional  use  of  an 
adjoining  room  to  vary  the  prospect, 
all  contributed  to  render  his  confine- 
ment tolerable.  But  neither  the  in- 
dulgence of  Harrison,  nor  his  own 
fortitude,  enabled  him  to  bear  up 
against  this  unlooked-for  blow.  It 
was  not  selfishness — we  will  do  him 
justice — that  rendered  him  impatient 
and  morose;  it  was  not  the  close 
atmosphere  of  his  prison,  nor  the 
narrow  limits  of  his  little  cell  that 
overcame  him — he  who  had  been  ac- 
customed to  the  pure  breath  of  hea- 
ven, and  the  freedom  of  its  own 
light  breezes ;  he  thought  of  her,  on 
wnose  account  he  had,  in  all  proba- 
bility, become  an  object  of  distrust — 
his  wife,  his  Gertrude ;  she  who  had  so 
lately  been  his  bride,  where  was  she 
now?  Where  might  she  not  have 
been  had  she  not  married  Edward  ? 
Had  he  not  injured  her  by  engaging 
her  affections  ?  Had  he  not  induced 
her  to  quit  her  own  splendid  home 
to  share  his  obscurity ;  and  now, 
was  it  not  through  him  that  she 
was  thus  involved  in  danger  and 
suffering?  He  sometimes  felt  even 
mortified  that  she  should  thus  have 
sacrificed  all  for  him.  Had  the 
loss  been  on  his  side,  he  felt  he 
could  almost  have  loved  her  better. 
In  his  fits  of  gloom  he  would  wish 
that  his  enemies  might  take  away  his 
life,  and  leave  to  Gertrude  the  peace 
and  affluence  she  had  enjoyed  be- 
fore ;  then,  again,  his  better  feelings 
would  prevail,  and  he  felt  the  injus- 
tice he  was  doing  her,  who  looked  for 
guidance  and  support  to  him  alone. 

The  indulgence  of  this  morbid 
melancholy,  added  to  the  loss  of  the 
exercise  to  which  he  had  been  ac- 
customed, began  at  length  to  under- 
mine his  strength,  stranger  as  he  was 
to  the  inroads  of  disease.  Edward's 
nights  became  sleepless,  and  his  days 
listless;  his  cheek  became  flushed, 
his  lips  parched,  and  his  pulse  fever- 
ish. One  day  he  was  more  than 
usually  a  prey  to  melancholy  and 
indisposition;  faint  and  inert,  he 
made  no  attempt  to  rise  from  his 
bed,  but  lay  hour  after  hour  listen- 
ing to  the  ticking  of  the  clock,  and 
watching  the  rain -drops  as  they 
slowly  trickled  down  the  little  win- 
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dow  of  bis  prison.  Sleep  at  length 
overtook  him — a  sort  of  dreamy,  fe- 
verish slumber — he  dreamt  of  Ger- 
trude, he  thought  she  was  flying  from 
him  with  her  cousin  Percy ;  and,  in 
convulsively  starting  to  pursue  her, 
he  awoke.    Who  was  that   figure 


that  Bat  beside  him,  and  bent  over 
him  as  he  rose  ?  The  face  was  paler 
than  when  be  last  saw  it ;  the  cheek 
had  lost  something  of  its  roundness; 
but  it  was  Gertrude  still,  it  was 
Gertrude's  voice,  and  Gertrude's 
own  bright  smile. 


Chapter  V. 

Strong  in  his  frame,  and  of  a  mood 

Which  'gainst  the  world  in  war  had  stood, 

And  perished  in  the  foremost  rank 

With  joy — bat  not  in  chains  to  pine, 

His  spirit  withered  with  their  clank ; 

I  saw  it  silently  decline, 

And  sof  perchance,  in  sooth  did  mine ; 

But  still  I  forced  it  on  to  cheer 

Those  relics  of  a  home  so  dear. — Bvmoir. 


Days  grew  into  weeks,  weeks 
rolled  into  months,  the  days  grew 
cold,  and  the  nights  Ions;,  and  Ed- 
ward Bohun  was  a  prisoner  still. 
On  one  pretence  or  another  his  trial 
was  still  deferred;  nay,  he  received 
more  than  one  private  intimation 
through  Harrison,  that  the  quieter 
he  was  contented  to  remain,  the  more 
likely  he  would  be  eventually  to 
escape.  Had  Edward  remained  in 
the  state  of  mind  in  which  we  last 
pictured  him,  these  friendly  hints 
might  have  been  thrown  out  in  vain; 
but  Gertrude  was  there  now  to  enliven 
his  captivity,  and  life  seemed  worth 
a  care  when  she  was  by. 

1  Gertrude,'  said  he,  one  day,  *  how 
even  and  unbroken  yonr  spirits  still 
remain.  Is  it  that  you  have  so  much 
more  fortitude  than  I  have  ?  or  have 
you  quite  forgotten  our  pretty  little 
home  at  Ashmead,  and  the  happy 
days  we  spent  there,  which  may 
never  return  T 

• 1  have  not  forgotten  them,  Ed- 
ward,* replied  Gertrude,  struggling 
with  a  tear.  '  Those  days  were  happy 
because  we  were  together  then,  and 
I  loved  Ashmead  as  long  as  you 
lived  there;  but  now  you  live  at 
Worcester  gaol,  I  love  Worcester 
gaol  the  best.  You  look  back  with 
pleasure,  Edward,  to  Ashmead ;  you 
have  associated  pleasant  ideas  with 
our  home  there :  why  should  we  not 
do  the  same  with  the  little  room  in 
which  we  are  now  living?  Let  us 
try  and  be  happy,  if  it  be  only  for 
the  sake  of  having  something  plea- 
sant to  remember. 

Her  husband  smiled  sadly,  and 
played  for  some  time  with  her  hair, 


your  merey, 


as  if  thinking  intently,  then  looking 
up,— 

( We  will  make  good  use  of  our 
liberty  when  we  do  regain  it,*  said  he. 
'  We  will  not  remain  within  sight  of 
Worcester  gaol,  Gertrude ;  we  will  go 
to  the  South  of  France.  Ton  have 
heard  Archdale  talk  of  the  valley* 
of  Languedoc ;  we  will  take  a  cottage 
in  one  of  the  prettiest,  and  I  will 
exercise  my  poor  cramped  limbs  over 
the  hills  around  it.' 

*  Yes,*  replied  his  wife ;  '  and  we 
will  take  your  books  and  my  rate, 
and  spend  our  time  just  as  we  did  at 
Ashmead.  But  how  will  yon  ma- 
nage, Edward?  you  cannot  speak 
their  language.' 

4  I  must  een  be  at 
Gertrude.* 

4  Do  not  trust  too  much  to  that, 
you  may  scarcely  find  it  as  great  as 
you  suppose;  besides,  I  could  not 
possibly  be  at  the  trouble  of  inter- 
preting all  you  may  choose  to  re- 
quire, Edward :  you  must  learn 
French.' 

4  How,  when,  and  where?" 

4  Here,  directly,  and  of  me.' 

4  Without  books  or  writing'  mate- 
rials?' 

4 1  will  be  your  grammar  and  dic- 
tionary.' 

4  You  must  be  my  pen,  ink,  and 
paper,  too.* 

1  Dear  matter -of- fact  Edward, 
shall  I  never  teach  you  what  woman's 
wit  can  accomplish  ?  Harrison/ 
continued  Gertrude,  playfully,  to  the 
gaoler,  who  at  that  moment  entered 
the  room  with  the  prisoner's  supper, 
4  we  all  know  you  have  a  taste  for 
the  fine  arts,  you  cannot  refuse  me  a 
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black  board  and  some  chalk,  that  I 
may  learn  to  draw?* 

Harrison  had,  daring  the  time  that 
Gertrude  had  passed  under  his  charge, 
become  much  attached  to  his  two 
interesting  prisoners,  and  he  was  not 
insensible  to  the  flattering  tone  in 
which  he  was  thus  addressed  by  a 
young  lady  of  birth  and  elegant  man- 
ners. The  next  morning,  ere  Edward 
was  roused  from  his  unsatisfactory 
slumbers,  and  Gertrude  absorbed  by 
the  anxious  fears  and  fond  recollec- 
tions which  she  dare  not  indulge 
during  the  day,  she  heard  the  key  turn 
in  the  lock  more  softly  than  usual,  and 
a  gentle  voice  demand  admittance. 
She  went  to  the  door :  it  was  one  of 
Harrison's  daughters  with  the  ma- 
terials she  desired. 

4  Thank  you,'  said  Gfrtrude,  with 
emotion ;  ( you  have  given  me  what 
will  occupy  and  amuse  my  husband 
during  many  a  long  hour  of  capti- 
vity/ 

January  passed  awaywith  its  bleak, 
grey  skies,  and  biting  frosts;  and 
February  came  on,  with  its  few  days 
of  premature  spring,  of  blue  sky, 
and  warm  breezes.  Edward's  health 
now  completely  gave  way;  he  be- 
came gloomy  and  irritable.  Some- 
times, when  he  looked  at  Gertrude's 
laded  cheek  and  dwindled  form,  and 
thought  of  her  constant,  meek,  un- 
wearying attention  and  forbearance, 
a  sharp  pang  of  self-reproach  would 
shoot  across  nim,  and  he  would  strive 
to  meet  her  endeavours  with  a  smile. 
But  Edward  was  constitutionally  im- 
patient; had  she  depended  on  him 
for  protection  or  active  support  he 
would  have  toiled  for  her,  watched 
over  her,  braved  hardships  and  danger 
lor  her  sake.  Now  all  he  owed  her 
was  patience  and  affection :  but  he 
was  m  orison,  and  ill ;  his  strength 
and  spirits  alike  failed  him ;  and  to 
bear  pain  and  captivity  with  temper 
day  after  day,  Edward  could  not  do 
it,— at  least,  if  he  tried  he  did  not 


( I  wish,'  said  he,  one  day,  *  I  wish 
you  had  not  come  here,  Gertrude ;  I 
should  be  much  happier  if  I  had  not 
you  always  before  my  eyes  looking 
so  pale  and  wretched.  I  can  bear 
anything  myself,  but  to  see  you  suf- 
fering thus  unnecessarily  on  my  ac- 
count is  too  much.' 

(  My  dear  Edward,  I  do  not  suffer 
half  what  I  should  do  if  I  were  not 


with  you ;  do  not  be  unhappy  on  my 
account,  I  am  quite  well.* 

*  You  are  not  well,  Gertrude, — this 
prison  will  kill  you;  and  when  I 
regain  my  liberty,  instead  of  being 
well,  and  able  to  enjoy  it  with  me,  I 
must  stay  here  to  bury  you.  What 
could  induce  you  to  come  here  ?  It 
is  adding  materially  to  my  anxiety, 
and  does  me  no  good.' 

Gertrude  made  no  immediate  reply 
to  this  last  speech,  but  sat  with  her 
head  in  another  direction,  and  bent 
down  over  her  work.  Edward  felt 
she  was  in  tears.  Had  she  spoken 
reproachfully,  or  even  given  way 
violently  to  her  emotion,  he  would 
have  felt  justified  in  his  displeasure ; 
but  there  she  sat,  perfectly  silent, 
and  brushing  away  the  tears  as  fast 
as  they  fell.  He  was  annoyed, — 
annoyed  with  himself,  annoyed  with 
Gertrude,  annoyed  with  all  the  world. 
Sadly  and  sullenly  he  turned  away, 
and  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  dull  embers 
in  their  little  grate  gave  way  to  a 
desponding  reverie.  He  was  roused 
by  something  that  rested  on  his 
shoulder :  he  looked  up,  it  was  Ger- 
trude's cheek ;  her  eyes  bore  the  traces 
of  tears,  but  her  smile  was  as  sweet 
as  ever. 

4  Edward,  it  is  now  three  dap 
since  you  have  spoken  a  word  of 
French ;  you  will  forget  the  little  you 
have  learnt' 

*  Not  now,  dearest.* 

'  Not  to  please  me,  Edward  ?' 

*  To  please  you,  love?  Anything 
on  earth  to  please  you.  Forgive  my 
impatience,  Gertrude.* 

4 1  will  not  forgive  you  if  you  have 
forgotten  all  I  was  at  the  trouble  of 
teaching  you  on  Monday.  That  is 
not  at  all  a  proper  way  to  sit  at  your 
lesson— go  to  the  table.* 

Glad  to  be  on  terms  with  himself 
again  at  so  small  an  expense,  Edward 
obeyed  good-humouredly  the  com- 
mands of  his  fair  instructress.  The 
two  were  seated  opposite  each  other, 
the  governess,  with  a  huge  black 
board  before  her,  resisting  most  im- 
perturbably  the  entreaties  of  her 
pupil  to  be  prompted,  and  the  pupil, 
in  his  energy,  had  reached  so  far 
across  the  table  as  nearly  to  obtain  a 
glimpse  of  the  characters  she  was 
hiding,  when  the  door  was  suddenly 
opened,  and  Harrison  nshered  in 
Arcbdale  Percy.  A  scream  of  de- 
light from  Gertrude,  and  the  most 
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unprison-like  attitudes  and  occupa- 
tions of  the  incarcerated  couple, 
banished  for  a  moment  the  deep 
sadness  that  clouded  Archdale's  brow 
when  he  first  entered;  and  a  tor- 
rent of  questions  that  poured  upon 
him  immediately  left  him  no  time 
to  waste  upon  his  own  reflections. 
As  well  ana  as  fast  as  he  could  he 
satisfied  Gertrude's  curiosity.  Sir 
Arthur  was  quite  well,  so  were  Lady 
Percy  and  Rachael ;  Percy  was  often 
at  Ashe,  where  he  always  inquired 
after  Master  and  Mistress  Bohun, 
and  appeared  astonished  at  their  un- 
accountable detention  at  Worcester. 
He  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  have 
been  engaged  to  Lady  Elizabeth 
Talbot,  but  since  her  return  to  B— — 
there  had  been  some  mysterious  dis- 
agreement between  them,  and  she, 
poor  silly  child,  was  almost  broken- 
hearted. 

4  And  Helen  Wentworth,  Arch- 
dale?' 

4  Helen  is  now  your  sister,  Gertrude. 
The  Wentworths  objected,  there  was 
a  cousin  in  the  way ;  but  Helen  had 
once  said ( Yes,' and  that  was  enough. 
She  stole  away  with  me  to  church 
one  tempestuous  night,  and  Lord 
Strafford  was  just  in  time  to  hear 
the  words,  'I  pronounce  you  man 
and  wife,'  &c.' 

Gertrude  made  no  comment  upon 
this  little  digression. 

1  And  now,  Archdale,  what  brings 
you  here?' 

4  Speak  out,  speak  out,'  said  Ed- 
ward ;  •  we  are  both  prepared  for 
the  worst,  and  the  worst  must  be 
better  than  remaining  here.* 

'  Before  I  can  do  that,'  said  Arch- 
dale,  'I  must  inform  you  of  some 
political  events  that  have  occurred 
lately.  Perhaps,  Bohun,  you  may 
have  heard  of  the  attempt  of  Wag- 
staff  and  Rochester  upon  Govern- 
ment?' 

4  Harrison  told  me  something  of 
it,  but  I  have  yet  to  learn  the  details.' 

4  Sir  Joseph  Wagstaff  having 
learned,  through  Percy  and  others  of 
his  friends  in  the  island,  that  Wilt- 
shire was  ripe  for  insurrection,  has 
made  one  most  hopeless  and  unfor- 
tunate attempt  upon  the  town  of 
Salisbury.  His  proceedings  were,  by 
some  unknown  means,  made  known 
to  Cromwell,  whose  active  measures 
disconcerted  the  whole  plot.  All 
the  leaders,  Wagstaff  excepted,  have 


been  executed.  Rochester,  who  was 
to  have  made  a  similar  descent  upon 
Yorkshire,  retired  in  dismay,  with- 
out striking  a  blow.' 

4  This  defeat  is  a  death-blow  to 
the  Royalist  cause,  Archdale  Percy, 
and  as  such  I  must  deeply  regret  it ; 
but  in  what  manner  this  failure  of 
theirs  can  influence  me  is  difficult  to 
determine.' 

Archdale  looked  scrutinisingly  at 
Edward  for  a  moment,  and  then 
inquired  what  date  the  letter  bare 
which  Baxter  was  to  have  conveyed 
to  Marsh.  Edward  had  no  idea. 
The  letter  had  been  opened  and  re- 
sealed  by  Massey,  and  he  had  some 
faint  recollection  of  his  having  said 
that  it  related  to  some  hopeless 
endeavour  of  resistance. 

4  But  surely  this  can  never  be 
brought  against  me,  a  letter  written 
twelve  months  ago  ?' 

4  May  not  the  date  have  been 
added,  or  altered  ?' 

4 By  whom?' 

4  Do  you  suppose  that  Baxter  was 
induced  to  betray  this  unfortunate 
despatch?' 

4 1  cannot,'  said  Edward,  4I  dare 
not,  name  my  suspicion.' 

4  My  husband,'  said  Gertrude, 
timidly, 4  has  reason  to  believe  that  it 
was  by  means  of  Percy  Manning  he 
was  put  under  arrest.' 

4  Percy!'  exclaimed  Archdale,  in 
astonishment ; 4  my  cousin !  Gertrude 
— Edward  Bohun — you  forget :  it  is 
impossible.' 

4  Be  it  so,'  said  Edward ;  4  then  I 
have  one  enemy  the  less.  The  drift 
of  this  appears  to  be,  that  I  am  im- 
plicated in  this  attempt  against  Go- 
vernment, for  which  the  other  lead- 
ers have  been  executed.  Do  not 
tremble,  Gertrude,  I  am  not  guilty ; 
and  it  will  go  hard  with  me,  indeed,  if 
I  cannot  prove  it.  Do  you  fear,  love, 
that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  bear  it  ? 
I  have  ill  borne  this  long  confine- 
ment, I  know,  but  it  must  soon  end 
for  good  or  for  evil;  and  now 
it  is  my  turn  to  support  you:  but 
for  your  sake,  I  care  little  what  may 
happen.' 

4  Archdale,'  said  Gertrude,  4  oh, 
have  you  not  one  word  of  hope  for 
us,  Archdale?' 

Archdale  shook  his  head  sorrow- 
fully, and  on  the  appearance  of  Har- 
rison soon  after,  he  was  forced  to  bid 
the  prisoners  a  melancholy  adieu. 
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Chapter  VI. 

Mais  clle  fait  du  monde,  ou  lea  plus  belles  choses 
Ont  le  pire  destin. 


Archdale's  misgivings  were  but  too 
true.  Shortly  after  his  visit  to  them 
Edward's  trial  came  on.  He  was,  as 
he  had  anticipated,  accused  of  being 
privy  to  the  plot  raised  by  Rochester ; 
the  letter  with  which  he  had  en- 
trusted Baxter  was  exhibited,  bearing 
the  date  of  October  8,  1652,  about 
a  week  before  Edward's  arrest.  All 
endeavours  to  obtain  the  evidence  of 
Massey  were  fruitless ;  he  had  quitted 
England  a  year,  and  the  Percys 
vainly  endeavoured  to  trace  his  pro- 
gress on  the  Continent.  The  fact  of 
Sis  having  conveyed  letters  to  Ro- 
chester from  the  ex-king  was  con- 
strued into  evidence  of  his  having 
been  in  high  favour  with  the  Royal- 
ists, and  in  many  of  their  important 
secrets.  The  letter  itself  was  written 
in  an  ambiguous  style,  contained  a 
list  of  the  provinces  supposed  to  be 
most  disaffected  towards  Govern- 
ment, with  an  injunction  to  Roches- 
ter (for  the  king  addressed  his  fa- 
vourite by  his  new  title)  to  gain 
what  further  information  he  could 
on  the  point,  and  see  if  resistance 
were  yet  possible.  Edward  had  never 
seen  the  contents  of  the  letter,  and 
was  totally  unprepared  for  the 
mass  of  evidence  thus  unexpectedly 
brought  against  him.  No  mention 
of  Percy's  name  was  ever  made  in 
the  course  of  the  trial.  Baxter,  on 
being  examined,  swore  to  having 
been  attacked  on  the  road  to  Shrews- 
bury by  certain  conscientious  scru- 
ples, which,  added  to  the  advice  of 
some  godly  Puritans  whom  he  con- 
sulted, induced  him  to  implicate  an- 
other name  in  the  transaction. 

And  what,  during  the  course  of 
this  long  trial,  became  of  the  poor, 
heart-broken  Gertrude  ?  Day  after 
day  she  sat  sickening  with  anxiety  in 
the  little  room  we  have  described; 
and  night  after  night,  when  Edward, 
in  reply  to  her  inquiring  looks,  could 
only  shake  his  head,  she  hung  over 
him  with  mute  caresses,  but  dare  not 
trust  herself  to  utter  words  of  com- 
fort. Once  he  attempted  to  give  her 
directions  how  to  proceed  in  case  of 
the  worst,  but  the  scene  that  fol- 
lowed so  unnerved  them  both  that 
he  dare  not  allude  to  it  again. 

One  day,  at  the  hour  when  Edward 


was  accustomed  to  return  from  the 
court,  Harrison  came  to  say  that  he 
would  pass  the  night  in  another  cell, 
as  he  would  have  much  to  occupy 
him ;  but  he  sent  a  faithful  promise 
to  be  with  her  on  the  morrow.  Har- 
rison offered  her  the  company  of  one 
of  his  daughters,  that  she  might  not 
have  to  pass  the  night  alone.  Gertrude 
accepted  his  kindness  with  gratitude, 
and  felt  it  almost  a  relief  to  give,  at 
length,  free  vent  to  her  grief,  so  lone 
and  so  forcibly  repressed.  Wearied 
with  the  violence  of  her  emotions, 
and  soothed  by  some  opiates  supplied 
by  the  kindness  of  Margaret  Harri- 
son, she  fell  towards  mornine  into  a 
deep  slumber.  It  was  late  when  she 
awoke,  and  the  sun  streamed  hot  and 
bright  through  the  little  window. 
She  sprang  up,  and  looked  out ;  the 
sky  was  blue  and  clear,  the  sun- 
beams danced  gaily  before  her  eyes, 
and  a  skylark,  which  seemed  to  have 
left  its  own  woods  and  green  fields  to 
gladden  the  hearts  of  the  poor  cap- 
tives at  Worcester,  sang  merrily  as 
it  skimmed  through  the  air.  Thou- 
sands of  people,  smartly  dressed,  were 
thronging  the  streets,  more  than 
Gertrude  had  ever  noticed  before; 
everything  looked  gay,  and  spring- 
like, and  busy.  Gertrude's  worn 
heart  caught  the  general  infection, 
and  was  gladdened  by  a  ray  of  hope. 
She  threw  open  the  window,  and  tne 
warm  breeze  brought  a  colour  to  her 
cheeks  that  they  had  not  worn  for 
months.  At  this  moment  Edward 
entered  the  room.  Gertrude  turned 
her  eyes  upon  him,  but  his  agitated 
manner  and  pale  countenance  chilled 
her  very  soul  with  alarm,  and  she 
sank  upon  the  bed.  Edward  clasped 
her  m  his  arms ;  he  hung  over  her,  he 
pressed  his  lips  to  her  cold  forehead. 

'  My  Gertrude, — my  own,  my  pa- 
tient, gentle,  enduring  love,  —  my 
wife, — the  only  woman  I  ever  loved, 
the  only  being  I  regret, — farewell  for 
ever.  No,  not  for  ever,  Gertrude ; 
look  up,  look  up,  we  shall  meet 
again.' 

Harrison  came  near. 

*  Prisoner,'  he  said,  •  you  must  not 
stay  here ;  this  is  unmanly.' 

Edward  folded  his  wife  in  one  long, 
long  embrace,  slowly  replaced  her  in 
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a  state  of  insensibility  on  the  bed, 
and  sternly  followed  the  gaoler. 
Margaret  Harrison's  utmost  diligence 
in  the  use  of  the  simple  restoratives 
at  her  command  failed  for  some  time 
to  revive  the  heart-stricken  Gertrude, 
and  when  she  did  recover  and  looked 
wildly  round  the  cell  and  saw  not 
her  beloved  husband,  she  uttered  a 
piercing  cry.  With  the  strength  of 
a  maniac  she  struggled  with  the 
turnkey  who  had  entered ;  her  face 
became  convulsed ;  in  her  agony  she 
tore  her  hair ;  and  fortunate  it  was 
for  her  that  her  overwrought  feel- 
ings soon  subsided  into  unconscious- 
ness. Edward  was  spared  this  aw- 
ful scene;  he  neither  witnessed  her 
paroxysms,  nor  heard  her  screams. 
His  worst  trial  was  over ;  and,  strange 
to  say,  when  he  mounted  the  scat- 
fold,  the  fresh  air  gave  him  a  sen- 


sation almost  akin  to  pleasure.  With 
a  firm  step  and  absent  eye  he  ap- 
proached the  fetal  block,  scarcely 
aware  of  the  presence  of  the  mul- 
titudes who  were  waiting  to  mark 
the  emotions  of  his  last  hour.  The 
clergyman  who  attended  him  came 
forward,  as  if  to  attract  his  atten- 
tion. 

4  Go  to  my  wife,9  said  Edward; 
' she  needs  support  more  than  I  do. 
Poor  Gertrude,  she  is  in  prison  stiU, 
and  I  am  about  to  become  free  for 
ever.' 

Something  painful  seemed  to  cm 
him  as  he  was  about  to  lay  down  hk 
head ;  he  passed  his  hand  over  his 
eves,  and  muttered  something  indis- 
tinctly, then  knelt  down,  and  in  an 
instant  all  was  over.  A  minute  had 
not  elapsed  since  he  first  appeared. 


Chapter  VIL 

And  thou,  who  never  yet  of  human  wrong 
Left  the  unbalanced  scale*— BraoN. 


Four  years  had  passed  away  since 
the  scenes  described  in  the  former 
part  of  our  tale, — four  long  years, 
with  their  summer  suns  and  their 
winter  snows,  and  the  situation  of 
all  parties  had  changed  in  the  inter- 
val. Sir  Arthur  Percy  had  fallen  a 
victim  to  a  painful  and  lingering 
disease,  and  his  wife  did  not  lone 
survive  him.  From  the  time  of 
Edward  Bohun's  execution,  Percy 
Manning  had  lived  entirely  abroad. 
This  was  partly  to  avoid  being  further 
employed  as  Cromwell's  spy,  and 
partly  because  he  had  not,  with  all 
his  policy,  entirely  escaped  suspicion 
from  his  own  party;  and  treacher- 
ously as  he  had  acted  in  pursuance 
of  his  own  wicked  ends,  there  was 
yet  a  lingering  sense  of  honour 
about  him  which  could  not  brook 
shame.  Percy  had  succeeded  in  his 
design  upon  the  life  of  his  rival; 
his  vengeance  was  accomplished. 
Was  he  rendered  happy?  It  did 
but  fill  up  the  measure  of  his  misery. 
A  blighting  curse  followed  him 
wherever  he  bent  his  steps;  it  was 
the  curse  of  his  own  uncontrollable 
passions.  Had  his  criminal  love  for 
Gertrude  led  him  into  crime  ?  it  now 
clung  to  him  as  his  punishment.  He 
felt  that  if  her  affections  were  fixed 
on  Edward  whilst  he  lived,  they  were 
now  buried  with  him  in  his  narrow 


grave.  The  figure  of  Gertrude,  fran- 
tic and  broken-hearted,  pursued  him 
wherever  he  went  Did  he  seek  to 
escape  it  ?  As  well  might  he  have 
fled  from  his  own  shadow. 

He  returned  to  England  at  length, 
for  his  designs  were  not  yet  accom- 
plished. It  was  a  summers  evening 
when  he  arrived  at  Ashe.  He  wis 
mounted  on  the  black  horse  we  hare 
already  described  to  our  readers,  but 
he  did  not  now  spur  it  on  to  frenzy. 
More  and  more  slowly  he  slackened 
his  pace  as  he  mounted  the  Castle  Hill, 
ana  when  he  inquired  of  the  servant 
if  Sir  Archdale  were  at  home  his 
voice  was  faint  and  husky.  In  the 
room  into  which  he  was  shown  sat  a 
lady,  whom  we  have  already  men- 
tioned by  the  name  of  Helen  Went- 
worth.  She  still  answered  to  that 
description,  save  in  the  traces  which 
years  and  matronly  dignity  fill 
leave  on  every  brow;  a  baby,  jo* 
able  to  walk,  was  playing  on  the 
floor.  She  started  as  Percy  entered 
the  room,  and  cast  on  him  a  wither- 
ing glance.  Percy  inquired  after  her 
family,  and  played  with  her  little  hoy. 

*  I  am  an  unexpected  guest,  Lady 
Percy,*  at  length  he  ventured  to  say; 
'my  prolonged  absence  must  hare 
surprised  you  all.' 

'  Your  return,'  she  replied,  'is * 
matter  of  surprise,  indeed/ 
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*  I  am  disappointed  not  to  find  my 
cousin  Archdale  at  Ashe ;  you  must 
feel  lonely,  or  is—is  Gertrude  with 
you?' 

Helen  looked  at  him  with  mingled 
aversion  and  surprise. 

'  Archdale  has  never  mentioned  his 
sister,  is  she  well  ?' 

*  Would  you  wish  to  see  her?1 
asked  Helen. 

*  If  it  would  not  agitate — if  it 
would  not  distress  her,  said  Percy, 
with  quivering  lips. 

She  opened  a  door  that  was  near 
her  sofa,  and  called  '  Gertrude/ 
Percy  followed  her  with  his  eye,  and 
trembled;  he  thought  of  widows' 
weeds,  pale  cheeks,  and  tears.  Slowly 
and  gently  Gertrude  glided  into  the 
room ;  she  wore  a  gay-coloured  dress, 
and  her  hair  was  dressed  fancifully. 
She  smiled  as  she  came  in,— it  was 
a  placid,  vacant  smile ;  her  eyes  were 


fixed  on  Percy,  but  without  appear- 
ing to  recognise  him ;  and  she  crept 
close  to  Helen. 

4  Go  to  your  own  seat,  Gertrude,* 
said  her  sister,  kindly. 

Gertrude  uttered  a  low,  plaintive, 
incoherent  tone,  like  that  ofan  infant 
in  pain,  and  retired  to  the  window. 
Helen  looked  at  Percy, — his  face 
was  of  an  ashy  whiteness. 

'  If  you,'  said  she,  4  have  been  the 
cause  of  this,  you  will  not  need  my 
reproaches.  This  work  of  misery 
was  easily  accomplished,  but  it  can 
never  be  undone.  No  repentance 
or  labour  will  restore  to  Edward 
Bohun  the  breath  of  life,  or  to  this 
poor  creature  the  light  of  reason. 
Go,  Percy  Manning,  and  profit  by 
this  lesson,  if  you  can ;  we  will  never 
seek  to  fathom  or  avenge  your 
crimes,  but  to  this  house  you  must 
never  return.' 
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are  at  length  enabled  to  read 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  with  the 
aid  of  a  well-restored  or  corrected 
text,  and  of  a  full  but  not  burden- 
some commentary.  The  careless 
manner  in  which  these  playwrights, 
in  common  with  their  dramatic  bre- 
thren, were  originally  printed,  has 
hitherto  been  very  imperfectly 
amended  by  successive  editors.  Of 
the  three  critical  editions  of  their 
plays  which  preceded  Mr.  Dyce's, 
Weber's  alone  (1812)  has  any  pre- 
tensions to  merit  on  the  score  of 
editorial  competence.  Of  Seward 
and  Sympson  (1750)  it  may  be  said 
that  nearly  all  they  did,  without 
the  help  of  Theobald's  Adversaria, 
was  done  amiss ;  and  the  chief  value 
ofthe  edition  of  1778,  generally  known 
as  Column's  edition,  arises  from  its 
having  cancelled  most  of  their  inter- 
polations and  conjectures,  and  restored 
the  capricious  vet  frequently  pre- 
ferable text  of  the  folios  and  quartos. 
The  tender  mercies  of  their  editors 
have,  indeed,  been  often  as  fatal  to 
the  sense  or  the  metre  of  these  poets, 


as  were  his  two  wives  to  the  middle- 
aged  gentleman  in  JEsop.  The  one 
plucked  out  his  white  hairs  and  the 
other  his  black,  until  between  them 
he  was  left  bald.  • 

The  present  age  seems  favourable 
to  the  revival  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  reputation.  Several  of 
their  dramas  have  been  recently 
brought  again  upon  the  stage,  and 
two  editions  of  their  entire  works 
have  been  put  forth  by  that  classical 
and  enterprizing  publisher,  Mr. 
Moxon.  It  did  not  fall  within  Mr. 
Darley's  commission  to  revise  the 
text  of  his  authors,  but  his  Intro- 
duction is  a  spirited  and  ingenious 
commentary  on  their  lives  and 
writings.  The  student  of  English 
poetry,  who  already  owes  so  much  to 
Mr.  £>yce  for  his  editions  of  Peek, 
Marlowe,  Middleton,  and  Skelton, 
will  gladly  welcome  his  labours  on 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  To  his 
skill  in  old  books  and  archaic  lore, 
Mr.  Dyce  brings  the  rarer  adjuncts 
of  sound  judgment  and  good  taste. 
He  applies  to  our  native  literature 
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the  erudition  and  acumen  which  dis- 
tinguished Porson  among  Greek 
scholars.  We  know  not,  indeed, 
where  to  look  for  a  more  appro- 
priate parallel.  Mr.  Dyce  is  at  once 
copious  in  his  resources  and  cautious 
in  his  emendations.  His  ear  for 
metre  is  fine;  his  detection  of  ob- 
scured or  doubtful  meanings  is  saga- 
cious. He  is  frugal  of  comment, 
while  he  is  familiar  with  whatever 
in  print  or  manuscript  elucidates  his 
authors.  He  does  not,  like  so  many 
of  the  earlier  school  of  Shakspere- 
commentators,  use  the  poets  as  a 
stalking-horse  for  his  own  learning 
and  ingenuity.  He  is  as  laborious  as 
Malone  without  his  dulness,  and  as 
acute  as  Stevens  without  his  malice. 
He  does  not  wage  in  his  notes  private 
wars  with  his  brother  annotators,  nor 
does  he,  like  Warton,  find  parallels 
between  Macedon  and  Monmouth,  or, 
like  Gifford,  affect  a  surly  super- 
ciliousness towards  all  who  may 
chance  to  differ  from  him.  No 
specimens  or  extracts  would  convey 
to  a  reader,  not  previously  aware 
of  the  state  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  text,  the  amount  of  his 
obligations  to  their  recent  editor. 
From  his  appreciation  of  particu- 
lar plays  we  may  occasionally  dissent ; 
but  we  bear  unhesitating  testimony 
to  the  accuracy  and  diligence,  the 
ability  and  good  taste,  with  which 
Mr.  Dyce  has  executed  his  present 
task. 

Mr.  Dyce's  researches  have  thrown 
fresh  light  on  the  personal  history 
of  the  poets  and  on  the  sources  and 
bibliography  of  their  plays.  In  the 
latter  department  he  has  remodelled 
and  much  improved  upon  former 
investigations,  even  where  he  has  not 
added  to  them.  There  is  still  some 
obscurity  attached  to  the  origin  of 
many  of  Fletcher's  plots.  We  incline 
to  think  that  a  closer  study  of  the 
Spanish  novelists  and  playwrights 
would  lead  to  further  discoveries  of 
their  sources.  Mr.  Dyce,  indeed, 
states  his  '  conviction  that  our  early 
playwrights  very  seldom  made  use  of 
foreign  dramas'  There  is,  however, 
an  earnestness  and  rhetorical  ampli- 
tude in  the  Spanish  comedy  which 
must  have  been  attractive  to  the  bro- 
ther poets,  to  the  grave  and  judicious 
Beaumont  especially ;  and  there  are 
resemblances  in  the  plan  and  conduct 
of  their  dramas,  in  the  first  acts  of 


their  comedies  especially,  which  point 
to  the  Spanish  stage  as  well  as  the 
Spanish  novelists.  They  can  have 
been  under  no  obligations  to  Calde- 
ron,  yet  both  in  tragedy  and  comedy 
they  remind  us  of  him  and  of  his 
scholar  Corneille.  The  hero  of  gen- 
teel comedy,  and  his  friend  or  rival, 
the  pairs  of  lovers  and  the  pairs  of 
valets,  the  prevalence  of  wit  and 
banter  over  humour,  the  vigour  of 
the  first  act  in  comparison  with  the 
succeeding  acts,  the  loose  texture  and 
frequent  incongruities  of  the  plot,  are 
Spanish  features.  The  resemblance 
is  even  closer  in  those  plays  in  which 
Greek  or  Roman  characters  are  in- 
troduced ;  for  example,  in  Calderon's 
La  Gran  Cenobia  and  Fletchers 
Prophetess.  The  poetic  element  is 
stronger  than  the  dramatic ;  the  oat- 
line  is  weak,  the  ornaments  are  gor- 
geous. We  should  be  glad  to  see 
this  question  examined  by  some 
scholar  well  versed  in  the  writings  of 
Lope  di  Vega  and  his  contemporaries. 
It  is  almost  the  only  nnworked  vein 
of  illustration  for  the  English  drama. 
Mr.  Dyce's  remarks  upon  the  cri- 
tical and  dramatic  character  of  the 
several  plays  are  comprised  in  his 
4  Account  of  the  Lives  and  Writings* 
of  their  authors ;  and  each  play  has 
besides  a  separate  introduction  con- 
taining its  original  story,  where  the 
source  is  known,  and  its  scenic  and 
literary  history.  The  practice  of 
tacking  a  moral  summary  to  dramas 
is  happily  defunct.  We  could  never 
stomach  the  entrance  of  Dr.  Johnson 
to  comment  upon  Lear's  madness  or 
Benedick's  marriage.  It  is  much 
worse  to  read  Dr.  Ireland's  sermons 
on  Massinger.  Not  content  with 
being  monitory  out  of  his  pulpit,  the 
doctor  apologises  for  sitting  in  judg- 
ment on  a  playwright  at  all.  He  is 
much  too  good,  he  intimates,  for 
such  employments.  *  Out  upon  such 
half- faced  fellowship.'  Mr.  Dyce  has 
juster  notions  of  an  editor's  duties. 
What  his  hand  found  to  do  therein, 
he  has  done  with  all  his  might,  and 
he  leaves  the  reader  to  extract  his 
own  moral.  The  bias  of  Fletcher's 
mind  to  prurient  sentiments  and 
images,  his  fondness  for  the  debate- 
able  ground  between  virtue  and  vice, 
his  microscopic  trials  of  a  foible  or 
an  emotion,  are  palpable  enough 
without  an  editor's  proclaiming  them. 
We  would  not  excuse  these  faults— 
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blemishes  alike  in  the  man  and  the 
artist,  but  there  should  be  allow- 
ance in  the  verdict.  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  wrote  for  'worshipful  so- 
ciety/ The  hearing  and  the  reading 
public  of  the  seventeenth  century 
had  in  these  poets  and  in  their  con- 
temporaries and  successors  their  Bal- 
zacs  and  Eugene  Sues,  their  Jack 
Sheppards  and  Mysteries  of  society — 
Mutato  nomine  . . .  .fabvla  narratur, 
our  ancestors  tolerated  grossness; 
we  endure  and  applaud  sentimental 
and  melodramatic  fiction.  It  was  not 
merely  the  London  'prentices  and 
sempstresses  who  crowded  round  the 
cart  and  gallows  of  Mrs.  Turner; 
it  was  not  only  a  rustic  or  a  city 
populace  that  thronged  and  scram- 
bled before  the  scaffold  of  Rush. 
*  The  king,  the  queen,  the  courtiers,' 
in  Fletcher's  age,  applauded  the  lan- 

E;e  of  the  scene  as  an  echo  of  the 
uage  of  the  palace.  The  State- 
s  in  James's  reign — a  small  frac- 
tion of  current  offences — attest  the 
moral  corruption  and  anomalous 
vices  of  the  age.  In  that  corruption 
and  in  those  vices  Carr  and  Villiers 
participated.  They  were  denounced 
from  the  pulpit  by  Donne  and  An- 
drewes,  they  were  proven  at  the  bar 
before  Coke  and  Bacon.  The  stage 
may  have  added  to  the  impurities  of 
the  stream:  it  did  not  originally 
corrupt  the  fountain. 

So  much  has  been  written  of  late 
-apon  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  that 
in  examining  their  scenic  and  poetic 
character,  however  briefly,  we  can 
hardly  avoid  preoccupied  ground. 
But  their  literary  dimensions  are 
ample  enough  to  admit  of  recurrence, 
and  the  station  they  have  so  (long 
held  among  playwrights  warrants 
successive  attempts  to  analyse  their 
merits.  Mr.  Hallam  remarks  that 
Fletcher's  verses  are  seldom  cited,  and 
have  no  enduring  hold  on  the  me- 
mory. Would  not  his  observation 
apply  to  all  our  elder  dramatists 
except  Shakspere?  and  even  in  his 
case  quotations  are  rare  from  Timon 
and  Pericles,  the  Comedy  of  Errors^ 
or  AWs  WeU  thai  Ends  Well.  We 
are  living  in  a  period  of  much  literary 
oblivion  as  well  as  of  much  literary 
production.  The  Bickerstaff  family, 
with  all  their  pleasant  eccentricities, 
have  given  place  to  Elia,  Robinson 
Crusoe  has  a  formidable  rival  in 
Jfasterman  Ready,  and  to  most  rea- 
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ders  under  thirty  Sir  Roger  de  Co- 
verley  himself  is  almost  as  much  a 
stranger  as  the  heroes  and  heroines 
of  Parthenia  and  the  Grand  Cyrus. 
That  so  few  of  Beaumont  and  Flet- 
cher's fifty-two  dramas  are  remem- 
bered is,  therefore,  in  Philosopher 
Square's  phrase,  rather  ( in  the  eter- 
nal nature  of  things,'  than  a  proof 
of  their  inferiority.  The  very  bulk  of 
their  works  is  adverse  to  familiarity 
with  their  contents.  If  we  take  away 
the  four  plays  which  Porson  ren- 
dered necessary  to  the  scholar,  Eu- 
ripides, the  best  preserved  and  the 
most  voluminous,  is  the  least  known 
of  the  classical  play-writers.  But 
that  Beaumont  and  his  colleague, 
amid  all  the  caprices  of  fashion  and 
under  successive  tides  of  literature, 
should  have  remained  '  steadfast 
starres'  in  the  dramatic  firmament 
is  a  token  of  sterling  worth,  how- 
ever incommensurate  their  present 
reputation  may  be  with  their  con- 
temporary popularity. 

Whether  it  were  from  this  cause 
or  from  the  tenacity  of  a  few  of  their 
plays  on  the  stage,  their  names  have 
always  held  the  next  rank  to  Shak- 
spere and  Jonson,  while  Chapman, 
Marston,  Dekker,  and  Webster,  poets 
of  deeper  though  less  varied  powers, 
have  Deen  rescued  from  oblivion 
almost  within  the  present  century, 
and  chiefly  through  the  criticisms  of 
Charles  Lamb.  Lamb's  pregnant 
and  suggestive  notes  led  not  indi- 
rectly to  the  editorial  labours  of 
Gifford  and  Mr.  Dyce.  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher  have,  indeed,  suffered 
occasional  eclipse.    Goldsmith,  in  a 

Eleasant  vein  of  irony,  observes  that 
is  age  had  turned  aside  from  Dry- 
den  and  Otway,  and  'cone  back  a 
whole  century'  to  Fletcher  and 
Shakspere.  Such  coupling  of  names 
bv  the  most  genial  critic  of  the 
Johnsonian  era  is  no  ordinary  tribute 
to  the  younger  of  these  poets.  We 
know  from  Pepys  that,  immediately 
after  the  Restoration,  Beaumont  and 
his  colleague  were  highly  popular. 
The  first  play,  indeed,  acted  on  the 
reopening  of  the  theatres  in  1650  — 
The  Humourous  Lieutenant  —  was  a 
production  of  Fletcher's.  Dryden 
asserts  that  for  one  of  Shakspere's 
two  of  their  plays  used  to  be  acted  in 
his  time ;  and  manager  Cibber  con- 
firms Dryden's  and  Fepys'  statement, 
although  the  prose  comedy  of  Wy- 
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cherley,  Vanburgh,  and  Congreve 
was  rapidly  displacing  their  poetic 
predecessors.  We  believe  the  period 
of  their  greatest  obscuration  extends 
from  about  the  accession  of  James  II. 
to  the  close  of  Queen  Anne's  reign. 
From  the  latter  of  these  dates  we 
find  frequent  attempts  to  reproduce 
their  dramas  on  the  stage.  Mon- 
mouth's rebellion  and  William's  dis- 
puted title  to  the  crown  may  have 
furnished  political  reasons  for  with- 
drawing pieces  in  which  usurpers 
and  pretenders  to  thrones  are  so  fre- 
quently introduced.  The  fashion 
of  after-pieces  may  also  have  been 
unfavourable  to  dramas  of  such 
length,  and  making  such  demands 
on  the  actors,  as  those  of  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher.  In  the  in- 
terim they  were  out-ranted  by  Lee, 
surpassed  in  extravagance  and  inde- 
cency by  Dryden,  repelled  by  frigid 
Catos  and  Jane  Shores,  plundered 
without  detection  by  manufacturers 
of  plays,  and  adapted  without  ac- 
knowledgement by  managers  of 
theatres.  For  « these  effects  defect- 
ive *  causes  may  be  found  in  the  vary- 
ing taste  or  prejudices  of  successive 
generations. 

The  written  life  of  a  great  poet  (says 
If  r.  Darley)  is  often  far  duller  than  the 
written  life  of  a  great  blockhead.  The 
latter,  through  mere  mental  unfitness  for 
meditative  pursuits,  plunges  blind  amidst 
life's  many  vortices  to  attain  the  pleasure, 
the  profit,  or  the  excitement  from  with- 
out he  cannot  have  from  within,  while 
the  poet's  deeds  are  his  ipcr*#— his  ex- 
plorements  and  excursions  into  the  world 
of  reflection  and  imagination. 

Certainly  many  of  Fletcher's  con- 
temporaries, blockheads  or  not, 
whether  they  went  in  quest  of  £1 
Dorado  with  Raleigh,  or  fought 
under  the  Lion  of  the  North  like 
Sir  DugakL  Dalgetty,  or  noted  down 
with  Sir  Svmonds  d  Ewes  the  routine 
business  of  the  Commons,  could  have 
told  more  of  the  world  and  its  ways 
than  either  Beaumont  or  his  colleague. 
Yet  the  biographies  of  the  latter  are 
not  therefore  void  of  instruction  and 
interest.  Their  friendship  is  touch- 
ing, their  fortunes  were  not  unlike, 
their  intellectual  structures  were 
congenial.  In  an  age  when  dra- 
matic co-partnerships  were  common, 
their  poetic  union  was  noted  for  its 
permanence  and  intimacy.  'In  the 
most  high  and  palmy  state'  of  our 
elder  drama,  says  Mr.  Dyce,  'when 


the  demand  for  novelty  was  almost 
incessant,  it  is  well-known  that  more 
than  one  playwright  was  frequently 
employed  by  a  manager  to  labour 
on  the  same  piece.'  Fletcher  was 
so  associated  with  Rowley  and  Mid- 
dleton,  with  Massinger  and  Shir- 
ley, and  possibly  with  Shakspere 
himself.  *  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  the  literary  partnership 
which  has  given  immortality  to  the 
united  names  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  was  altogether  different — 
that  it  was  formed  and  continued  at 
their  own  free  choice,  and  not  at  the 
pleasure  of  a  theatrical  proprietor/ 
♦There  was,*  Aubrey  tells  us,  'a 
wonderfull  consimility  of  phansy* 
between  them.  The  idem  velie  et 
nolle  extended  to  their  dress,  lodging, 
and  diet,  and  in  one  particular,  far 
which  we  must  refer  the  reader  to 
Mr.  Dyce  for  the  fact,  and  to  Ariosto 
for  a  parallel,  it  transcended  all 
Cicero's  rules  of  True  Friendship. 
The  *  consimility  of  fancy'  may  have 
been  fostered  by  similarity  of  circum- 
stances. Both  were  sons  of  men  of 
worship.  Beaumont's  father  was  a 
judge :  Fletcher's  was  a  bishop*  The 
education  of  both  was  completed  in 
*  seminaries  of  sound  learning;'  Flet- 
cher's at  Bene't  College,  and  Beau- 
mont's at  Broadgate  Hall,  now 
Pembroke  College,  Cambridge.  Both, 
too,  came  of  a  poetical  stock.  There 
were  three  Fletcher  poets  beside  the 
dramatist,  and  five  Beaumonts.  Of 
the  Fletchers,  Giles  and  Phineas  are 
still  remembered  as  the  authors,  re- 
spectively, of  Christ*  Victory  ami 
Triumph — a  poem  which  Milton  laid 
under  contribution;  and  of  the 
Purple  Island—*  poem  at  once  ana- 
tomical and  allegorical  Of  the 
Beaumonts,  Sir  John,  the  father  of 
<  Francis  the  dramatist,  was  the  author 
of  Bosworth  Field  and  other  poems, 
which  tyive  been  commended  by 
Mr.  Wordsworth  for  their  'spirit, 
elegance,  and  harmony ;'  and  a  kins- 
man, Dr.  Joseph  Beaumont,  wrote 
Psyche,  or  Loves  Mystery — a  work 
from  which  Pope  counselled  young 
authors  to  steal.  Nor  was  the  in- 
tellectual vein  worn  out  in  that 
feneration.  The  present  century 
as  produced  few  more  accomplished 
gentlemen,  and  none  worthier  of  a 
poetic  genealogy,  than  the  late  Sir 
George  Beaumont,  of  the  Coleorton 
branch  of  the  family;  and  Francis 
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Beaumont's  mother,  a  Pierrepoint, 
connects  the  family  with  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montague.  Cowper 
in  like  manner  came  of  a  tuneful 
race.  There  are  two  stout  octavos 
of  occasional  verses,  for  the  most  part 
by  his  near  kindred,  which  will  bear 
comparison  with  any  *  pieces  by  Per- 
sons of  Quality.'  Handwriting,  mu- 
sical talents,  and  *the  accomplish- 
ment of  verse,'  frequently  run  in 
families;  and  should  at  length  a 
genuine  poet  spring  from  the  stock, 
while  he  illustrates,  he  is  indebted  to 
it  for  the  transmission  of  the  '  vein.' 
Sensibility  to  metrical  harmony 
implies  a  finer  organisation  than 
common;  and  if  the  poet  inherit 
nothing  more  from  his  race  than  a 
predisposition  to  sweet  sounds,  he 
owes  to  it  one  of  the  prime  elements 
of  his  maturer  genius.  Nor  should 
the  ermine  of  the  judge  and  the  lawn 
of  the  bishop  be  omitted  in  recounting 
the  formative  accidents  of  the  career 
of  these  poets.  There  is  a  stateliness 
even  in  their  lighter  moods  of  co- 
medy, a  conventionality  in  their 
banter,  which  bespeak  reminiscences 
at  least  of  the  state  and  ceremonies 
of  juridical  and  episcopal  house- 
keeping. They  were  alike  in  other 
matters.  Both  were  handsome  men. 
Mr.  Darley  says  that  English  poets 
have  generally  been  so.  He  is  per- 
haps not  altogether  an  unbiassed 
witness,  since  he  has  written  some 
excellent  verses  himself;  but  he 
forgets  Jonson,  Goldsmith,  and 
Churchill.  Both,  too,  were  famous 
for  their  conversational  powers, 
*  being,'  as  a  contemporary  wrote, 
'  so  fluent  as  to  talk  a  comedy,'  and 
therefore  among  the  very  choicest 
spirits  at  the  Mermaid  in  Friday 
Street 

Such  were  some  of  their  points  of 
resemblance.  But  they  were  alike 
with  a  difference— -discord  which  per- 
haps the  more  closely  cemented  their 
union, — 

Fletcher's  keen  treble  and  deep 
Beaumont's  bate. 
Beaumont,  though  not  himself  a 
landed  proprietor,  was  the  descend- 
ant of  two  successive  owners  of 
Grace-dieu  in  Leicestershire,  and 
brother  of  a  third.  He  was  (smit 
with  the  love  of  song,'  and  of  the 
company  at  the  Mermaid,  but  he  had 
his  seasons  of  retirement  from  thea- 
trical and  club  life,  and  saw  the  oaks 


wave  and  the  deer  course  over  the 
lawns  of  his  birthplace.  He  mar- 
ried, too,  an  heiress,  —  •  Ursula, 
daughter  and  coheir  of  Henry  Isley, 
of  Sund  ridge,  in  Kent.'  Now,  as 
Pompey  says, 4 1  hope  here  be  truths ;' 
and  they  tend  to  snow  that  if  Beau- 
mont improved  his  means  by  writing 
for  the  stage,  he  was  at  least  not 
driven  by  poverty  to  authorship. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  and,  like  so  many  Templars 
then  and  since,  a  wit  also— a  combin- 
ation seldom  so  favourable  to  law 
as  to  poetry,  in  spite  of  the  recent 
example  of  Mr.  Justice  Talfourd  to 
the  contrary.  Fletcher's  case  was 
probably  very  different.  Fortune  at 
first  seemed  to  smile  propitious  on  his 
birth.  Queen  Elizabeth  took  a  fancy 
to  the  cut  of  his  father's  beard,  and 
preferred  him  with  almost  railway 
speed  from  a  prebendary  and  a  royal 
chaplaincy  to  the  deanery  of  Peter- 
borough—from the  deanery  of  Peter- 
borough, in  the  course  of  five  years, 
to  the  sees  of  Bristol,  Worcester,  and 
London.  Bishop  Fletcher  was  as 
great  a  pluralist  as  the  Dragon  of 
Wantley,  who  i  devoured  churches 
like  geese  and  turkeys,'  and,  from 
his  procedure  touching  the  see  of 
London,  we  fear  he  was  somewhat  si- 
moniacal.  He  had  a  worse  fault  than 
simony ;  *  he  was  peevish,  and  given 
to  prayer'  at  unseasonable  times,  for 
he  was  the  very  Dean  Fletcher  who 
troubled  the  dying  moments  of  the 
Queen  of  Scots  with  dissuasions  from 
Popery.  At  any  rate  he  was  a  pros- 
perous gentleman ;  *  lived  to  ride  the 
great  horse,'  says  Fuller,  *  and  was 
condemned  for  very  proud  by  such 
as  knew  him  not.'  He  might,  per- 
haps, but  for  one  false  step,  have 
been  his  Grace  of  Canterbury.  But 
he  married  a  second  time,  and  bade 
a  short  adieu  to  all  his  greatness. 
Dr.  Primrose  himself  was  not  a  more 
zealous  monogamist  than  Queen 
Elizabeth.  She  hardly  brooked,  as 
Bishop  Grindal  found  to  his  cost, 
*  speech  of  marriage'  in  clergymen. 
However,  Bishop  Fletcher's  well- 
trimmed  beard  and  courtly  demea- 
nour brought  him  ere  long  into 
favour  again :  he  was  promised  a 
royal  visit,  4  fitted  up  nis  hall  at 
Fulham'  in  readiness,  and,  perhaps, 
might  have  thriven  as  well  as  ever 
but  for  an  untowardly  accident.  He 
died — some  said  of  grief  at   her 
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majesty's  displeasure,  others  'of 
taking  too  much  tobacco.'  Uncer- 
tain it  must  ever  remain  whether  he 
used  common  shag  or  the  finest  Vir- 
ginia, but  certain  it  is  that  he  left  as 
many  children  and  as  little  money 
as  if,  instead  of  his  pluralities,  he 
had  been  all  his  life  a  curate.  During 
his  rapid  preferments  he  had  been  at 
Great  charges  for  induction-fees  and 
first-fruits,  and  did  not  live  to  re- 
imburse himself  by  an  episcopal  har- 
vest of  rents  and  fines.  Had  the 
bishop's  life  been  spared  the  world 
might  have  had  one  dramatist  less, 
for  John  Fletcher  was  already  at 
Bene't  College,  and  in  a  few  years 
more  might  have  been  safely  niched 
in  a  stall,  and  with  Abbot  or  An- 
drewes  in  place  of  Jonson  for  his 
model,  have  drawn  graver  audiences 
than  at  Blackfriars  or  the  Globe. 
But  henceforward  he  must  live  by 
his  wits.  In  that  age  all  popular 
literature  centered  in  the  stage.  The 
theatre  was  at  once  the  newspaper, 
the  review,  the  magazine,  and  the 
'new novel'  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. We  then  imported  romances 
and  invented  plays,  a  process  which 
is  now  nearly  inverted.  The  stage 
was  not  indeed  a  high  road  to  for- 
tune— Shakspere  and  AUeyne  being 
among  the  few  who  put,  or  at  least 
kept,  money  in  their  purses ;  but  for 
talents  of  any  mark  or  likelihood,  it 
was  almost  a  sure  road  to  fame. 
Rowley,  a  rugged  versifier  and, '  in 
respect  of  a  fine  workman,'  one  of 
the  drama's  journeymen,  is  better  re- 
membered than  many  a  popular 
preacher  of  his  day,  and  not  even 
Lamb  could  have  made  attractive 
'  Specimens  of  Divines.'  And  besides 
the  pulpit  and  the  stage  there  were 
few  avenues  in  that  age  to  literary 
renown.  History  was  locked  up  in 
folios,  debates  were  unreported,  and 
the  art  and  mystery  of  reviewing 
was  undiscovered.  The  number  and 
fertility  of  playwrights  was  unpre- 
cedented and  unsurpassed.  The 
novelists  of  the  nineteenth  century 
are  not  ten  times  as  numerous  as  the 
dramatic  writers  in  Fletcher's  age; 
and  if  the  number  of  readers  now 
and  then  be  considered,  the  proportion 
of  playwrights  was  even  greater. 
We  possess  a  portion  only  of  the 
printed  dramas ;  the  fire  of  London, 
servants  as  careless  as  Mr.  War- 
burton's,  or  politic  diets  of  worms, 


have  thinned  their  ranks.  A  much 
larger  portion  of  acted  plays  was 
never  sent  to  press,  but  remained  in 
manuscript  among  the  managers'  pro- 
perties. Not  a  third  of  the  bibylline 
books  has  come  down  to  us. 

Into  this  broad  and  swelling  stream 
Beaumont  and  his  colleague  cast  their 
intellectual   fortunes,  and  Fletcher 

Erobably  staked  his  whole  venture  in 
fe.  To  Beaumont  tradition,  if  not 
express  testimony,  has  assigned  su- 
perior judgment.  From  his  easier 
fortunes  he  may  have  been  less  en- 
terprizing  and  hasty  in  composition 
than  his  friend.  Of  Fletcher's  po- 
verty we  have  indeed  no  direct  evi- 
dence, and  in  some  verses  prefixed 
by  him  to  the  Faithful  Shepherdess 
we  have  something  like  a  denial  of  its 

Sressure.  Mr.  Darley  asks  if  Bishop 
letcher,  who  remembered  a  college, 
would  have  forgotten  a  son  in  his 
will  ?  But  Bishop  Fletcher's  bequests 
resembled  Diego  s  in  his  son's  Spanish 
Curate.  His  executors  must  have 
asked,  'Where  shall  we  find  these 
sums?'  'The  truth  is,'  says  Mr. 
Dyce,  'none  of  Fletcher's  biogra- 
phers were  aware  of  the  poverty  in 
which  his  father  died.'  The  question 
would  be  immaterial  were  it  not  cal- 
culated to  explain  the  haste  and 
negligence  which  many  of  these 
dramas  betray.  A  writer  who  pro- 
duced thirty-one  plays,  with  little 
occasional  help,  in  eleven  years ;  who 
lived  in  good  society,  and  not  with 
the  most  prudent  and  thrifty  asso- 
ciates, had  probably  an  urgent 
motive  '  to  coin  his  brain  or  drop  its 
sweat  for  drachmas.'  His  verses  pre- 
fixed to  the  Honest  Maris  Fortune 
prove,  however,  that  Fletcher  was 
rather  elevated  than  depressed  by 
his  circumstances.  His  mind  to  him 
a  kingdom  was.  They  read  like 
Milton's  protestations  of  his  integrity 
and  independence,  like  Wordsworth  s 
Happy  Warrior. 

The  respective  shares  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher  in  the  dramas  which 
bear  their  joint  names  is  an  insoluble 
problem.  It  is  an  interesting  one 
only  because  their  plays  betray  at 
times  the  influence  of  opposite  schools, 
and  because  its  solution  might  show 
how  much  they  owed  to  Jonson  and 
how  much  to  Shakspere.  Beaumont 
was  bred  up  at  the  feet  of  that  dra- 
matic Gamaliel  Ben  Jonson,  who 
understood  '  the  theorjque '  of  his  art 
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better  than  the  * jpractique  :*  Fletcher 
is  termed  by  Dryden  (a  limb  of 
Shakspere.'  So  long  as  it  was  the 
fashion  to  regard  Shakspere  as  a 
*  wild,  irregular  genius,'  Beaumont's 
superior  judiciousness  might  seem  to 
indicate  the  Jonsonian  discipline. 
But  now  that  the  consummate  art  of 
Shakspere  is  as  universally  recog- 
nized as  his  transcendent  powers, 
Beaumont's  reputation  for  judgment, 
even  if  it  rested  on  surer  foundations, 
will  not  avail  us.  When,  however, 
we  compare  the  plays  which  Fletcher 
wrote  singly  with  those  which  he 
wrote  conjointly,  the  theory  that 
Beaumont's  judgment  checked  what 
Fletcher  writ 
must  depart  into  the  lumber-room  of 
respectable  fallacies,  where  already 
is  reposing  Cromwell's  *  damnation 
to  everlasting  fame,'  and  whither 
Bacon's  (  meanness '  will  probably 
soon  follow.  For  it  is  universally 
admitted  that  the  Woman  Hater  was 
produced  by  Fletcher  before  his  lite- 
rary partnership  with  Beaumont 
began.  And  the  two  prominent  cha- 
racters in  this  comedy,  Gondarino 
and  Lazarillo,  are  constructed  on 
the  Jonsonian  model  of  analyzing, 
or  rather  running  down,  an  odd  fan- 
tastic humour.  Fletcher,  therefore, 
was  as  much  a  disciple  of  Jonson  as 
bis  colleague.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  plays  ascribed  to  both  partners, 
the  tragedies  especially,  are  neither 
more  nor  less  judicious  than  those 
which  Fletcher  produced  after  Beau- 
mont's decease.  Nay,  if  Mr.  Darley 
be  right  in  attributing  '  to  Beaumont 
chiefly '  the  Knight  of  the  Burning 
Pestle,  his  wit  would  seem  to  have  been 
the  more  luxuriant  of  the  two ;  for  in 
none  of  the  fifty-two  dramas  is  there 
such  exuberance  of  fancy,  or  such 
riotous  animal  spirits.  Nothing  is 
more  deceptive  than  internal  evidence 
in  deciding  questions  of  doubtful  au- 
thorship where  the  disputed  work  is 
not  a  forgery.  It  required  only 
the  common  instincts  of  the  pit  and 
gallery  to  detect  Ireland's  Vortigem; 
and  none  but  the  shallowest  scho- 
lars, and  blinded  by  party -zeal 
to  boot,  would  have  maintained 
the  genuineness  of  the  Epistles  of 
Phalaris.  But  the  case  is  very  dif- 
ferent when  a  controversy  arises 
whether  the  Rhesus  or  lphigenia  at 
Tauris  were  written  bv  Euripides, 
or  whether  they*  proceeded  from  the 


Sophoclean  school.  Here  internal 
evidence  is  a  very  will-o'-  wisp,  a  pre- 
conception in  the  mind  of  B.  of 
what  A.  must  have  written,  B.  not 
being  at  all  in  A's  secrets,  but  pro- 
bably separated  from  him  by '  sound- 
ing seas'  and  sundry  generations. 
We  are  not  disposed  to  put  much 
faith  in  commendatory  verses,  having 
had  some  experience  in  testimonials 
to  character.  Both  are  alike  granted 
by  friendly  zeal  or  good-natured  in- 
dolence. But  we  incline  to  think  that 
the  author  of  a  contemporary  eulogy 
on  Fletcher  has  stated  the  question 
of  his  literary  partnership  with  Beau- 
mont more  iully  and  fairly  than  any 
subsequent  commentator  or  critic : — 

Some  think  your  wits  of  two  complexions 
framed, 

That  one  the  sock,  th'  other  the  buskin 
claimed: 

That  should  the  stage  embattle  all  its 
force, 

Fletcher  would  lead  the  foot,  Beaumont 
the  horse : 

But  you  were  both  for  both,  not  semi- 
wits  : 

Each  piece  is  wholly  two,  yet  never  splits ; 

Ye  are  not  two  faculties  and  one  soul  still, 

He  the  understanding,  thou  the  quick 
free-will; 

But  as  two  voices  in  one  song  embrace 

Fletcher's  keen  treble  and  deep  Beau- 
mont's base, 

Two,  full,  congenial  souls;  still  both 
prevailed ; 

His  Muse  and  thine  were  quartered,  not 
impaled: 

Both  brought  your  ingots,  both  toiled  at 
the  mint, 

Beat,  melted,  sifted,  till  no  dross  stuck 
in't. 

Then  in  each  other's  scales  weighed  every 
grain, 

Then  smoothed  and  burnished,  then 
weighed  all  again ; 

Stampt  both  your  names  upon't  at  one 
bold  hit, 

Then,  then  'twas  coin  as  well  as  bullion- 
wit. 

The  scanty  personal  records  of 
dramatic  poets  may  sometimes  be 
illustrated  or  supplied  by  the  traces 
of  contemporary  events  impressed 
upon  their  writings.  As  toe  ab- 
stracts and  brief  chronicles  of  their 
time,  they  may  be  supposed  to  have 
watched  with  no  incurious  eye  the 
heavings  and  flashings  of  the  great 
world-stream  that  circled  their  round 
of  life — to  have  been  moved  by  it  to 
lyrical  responses  —  to  have  repre- 
sented it  in  passionate  symbols  and 
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similitudes.  Mr.  C.  Knight,  in  his 
Skakspere,  a  Biography,  amid  much 
fanciful  and  some  valuable  mat- 
ter, has  shown  that  the  4  myriad- 
minded'  bard  attentively  regarded 
the  movements  of  his  age,  and  some- 
times embodied  what  was  passing 
around  him  in  everlasting  forms  and 
colours.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
exhibit  fewer  marks  of  sympathy 
with  the  world's  business  and  muta- 
tions than  Shakspere,  or  even  Jon- 
son  and  Massinger.  They  appear  to 
have  moved  between  the  stage  and 
the  closet,  the  club  and  the  court 
alone.  We  know,  on  unquestionable 
authority,  that  they  bore  a  prominent 
part  in  the  symposia  at  the  Mermaid, 
and  were  sprung  from  fathers,  one 
at  least  of  whom  watched  anxiously 
the  smiles  of  the  sovereign  and  the 
intrigues  of  the  palace.  But,  for 
any  tokens  to  the  contrary,  the  bro- 
ther-dramatists cared  more  for  Philip 
Henslowe's  acceptance  of  their  plays 
than  for  '  what  the  Swede  intended 
or  what  the  French.'  The  reign  of 
James  was,  indeed,  far  less  favourable 
than  that  of  Elizabeth  had  been  for 
poetic  sympathy  with  public  events, 
it  was  the  most  peaceful  which  Eng- 
land had  hitherto  enjoyed.  Not- 
withstanding the  ghastly  abortion  of 
the  Gunpowder  Plot,  the  dark  tra- 
gedy of  Overbury,  the  suspense  and 
the  catastrophe  of  Raleigtrs  expedi- 
tion, and  the  Protestant  interest  in 
the  Palatinate  war,  it  afforded  few 
of  those  scenes 

Sad,  high,  and  working  full  of  state 
and  woe, 
which  filled  and  made  memorable 
the  sway  of  the  maiden  queen.  There 
was  no  life-long  tragedy  like  that  of 
the  Queen  of  Scots — no  stern  and 
solemn  pause  of  preparation  like  that 
which  awaited  the  Armada — no  uni- 
versal shout  of  jubilee  over  the  fallen 
like  that  which  hailed  its  wreck — no 
bonfires  for  the  burning  of  Cadiz — 
no  welcome  of  Drake  from  victory 
and  pillage  on  the  Spanish  main. 
The  grave  splendour  of  Elizabeth 
was  exchanged  for  slovenly  extra- 
vagance: the  sceptre  had  become  a 
pedant's  ferula.  Bacon  was,  indeed, 
the  chancellor;  but  Oxford,  and 
Sidney,  and  the  greater  Cecil,  had 
left  no  inheritors  of  their  chivalry  or 
their  wisdom.  A  sullen  gloom  was 
settling  on  the  national  mind.  The 
cloud  of  Puritanism,  lately  no  bigger 


than  a  man's  hand,  lav  billowy  on 
the  horizon ;  the  martial  genius  of 
the  people  was  thwarted  by  an  irre- 
solute and  inglorious  sovereign,  or 
exasperated  by  incapable  leaders  and 
ill -concerted   enterprises.      Parlia- 
ments were  grown  jealous  of  mo- 
narchy,  and    monarchy   distrusted 
parliaments.    Queen  Elizabeth  had 
ever  wisely  distinguished   between 
her  counsellors  and  her  courtien: 
the  one  ministered  to  the  strength, 
the  others  to  the  splendour  of  the 
realm.    James  hearkened  to  favour- 
ites, and  placed  reliance  in  spies; 
created  a  mushroom  nobility,  and 
sent  away  malcontent  the  Cliffords, 
Howards,  and  De  Veres.     The  Plan- 
tagenets  and  Tudors,  however  arbi- 
trary at  times,  were  English  sove- 
reigns in  heart    The  Stuarts  looked 
abroad  for  models  of  kingcraft,  and 
repined  at  their  limitary  right-divine. 
They  aspired  to  the  license  of  the 
Tuilleries  and  the  stately  ceremonial 
of  the  Escurial.    But  the  feeling  of 
the  nation  reverted  to  its  ancestral 
hostility  with  the  one,  and  to  its  re- 
cent contact  with  the  other.  Religion! 
earnestness  sanctioned  political  dread; 
and  the  king  and  courtiers  alone  had 
forgotten  the  day  of  St.  Bartholomew 
ana  *  the  dark  intelligencing  tyrant 
who  mischieved  the  world  with  his 
mines  of  Ophir.'      The  court  and 
the  people  were  entering  upon  a 
fierce  antagonism ;  and  the  drama,  if 
it  alluded  at  all  to  current  events, 
spoke  with  ( bated  breath*  and  in  *a 
bondman's     key.*      But     although 
many  signs  of  the   times  are  not 
legible  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
they  were  not  altogether  unimpressed 
by  them.    There  is  a  difference  be- 
tween the  tone  of  their  sentiments, 
whether  comic  or  heroic,  and  that 
of  the  manlier  drama  of  Elizabeth. 
There   is   a  moral  decadence,   an 
imaginative  decay.     The  hues  of 
autumn  have  begun  to  streak  the 
poetic  foliage ;  the  line  of  the  horizon 
is  less  clear ;  the  coherence  and  in- 
tertexture  of  form  and  colour  are 
less  tenacious  and  less  genial    The 
irony  of  Sophocles  and  Shakspeie 
regards  man  struggling  impoteatly 
with  circumstance,  and  is  the  imagi- 
native expression  of  the  strife  between 
Fate  and  Free-will;  the  irony  of  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher  is  the  utterance 
of  the  satirist  on  men  and  manners. 
The  former  is  consistent  with  the 
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loftiest  passion  and  the  deepest  pathos; 
the  latter  is  conversant  only  with  the 
superficial  emotions  and  conventional 
forms  of  life.  The  one  betrays  a 
spirit  at  variance  with  itself,  and 
perplexed  in  the  extreme  bv  the 
enigma  of  life.  It  is  the  spirit  of 
Jaques,  Timon,  and  Hamlet.  The 
other  indicates  a  temper  which  con- 
templates and  derides  the  phenomena 
of  society,  without  attempting  to 
solve  them  by  any  higher  law  of 
reconcilement.  It  is  the  temper  of 
Lucian,  Montaigne,  and  Voltaire* 
We  do  not  rise  from  the  perusal  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  much  the 
happier  or  the  wiser.  They  deal  too 
much  with  the  merely  concrete  and 
conventional  to  be  genuinely  hu- 
morous or  earnest.  Their  flashes  of 
wit  and  fancy,  their  crowded  incidents 
and  startling  contrasts,  even  the 
voluptuous  music  of  their  verse,  are 
things  of  sense  and  of  the  scene,  not 
echoes  from  the  fontal  deeps  of 
humanity.  Their  works  may  enliven 
or  soothe  a  vacant  hour ;  but  they 
are  not  for  seasons  when  the  mind 
would  enter  into  its  secret  cham- 
hers  and  commune  with  the  verities 
of  sadness  or  mirth.  '*  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,'  Schlegel  well  re- 
marks, 'were  men  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished talents :  they  scarcely 
wanted  anything  more  than  a  pro- 
founder  seriousness  of  mind,  and  that 
artistic  sagacity  which  everywhere 
observes  a  due  measure,  to  rank  be- 
side the  greatest  dramatic  poets  of  ail 
nations  But  with  them  poetry  was 
not  an  inward  devotion  of  the  feelings 
and  hnagination,  but  a  means  to  ob- 
tain brilliant  results.' 

Coleridge's  remarks  upon  the  bro- 
ther-dramatists are  for  the  most  part 
as  strictly  just  as  they  are  acute  and 
ingenious.  He  is,  indeed,  one  of  the 
best  commentators  on  these  poets, 
both  in  what  he  has  written  and  in 
what  he  has  suggested,  and  he  was 
the  first  who  examined  their  metrical 
system  critically.  We  think,  how- 
ewer,  that  he  has  rather  overstated 
his  charge  against  them  of  'exu- 
berant loyalty.'  Their  kings  are, 
indeed,  as  self-willed  and  licentious 
as  any  Greek  or  Italian  despots 
«n  record,  and  their  courtiers  are  as 
servile  and  supple  as  Damocles  him- 
self. Yet  the  general  impression  on 
Beading  these  dramas  is  not  favour- 
able to  royalty,  and  their  treatment 


of  court  favourites  seems  to  point 
shrewdly  at  their  own  times  ana  real 
persons.  In  the  plays  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher  we  step  from  the  pre- 
cincts of  a  legal  monarchy  into  those 
of  arrogant  and  unveiled  despotism* 
It  is  needless  to  cite  examples,  when 
almost  any  one  of  Mr.  Joyce's  eleven 
volumes  will  furnish  them.  Wherever 
the  action  of  tragedy  or  the  graver 
cast  of  comedy  turns  upon  the  will 
and  pleasure  of  the  scenic  king,  duke, 
or  count,  the  virtuous  suffer  unrea- 
sonably, and  female  purity  and  manly 
honour  are  exposed  to  extravagant 
trials.  This  may  be  partly  owing  to 
Spanish  originals,  but  is  also  a  re- 
flexion of  contemporary  manners* 
The  hot  and  peremptory  Elizabeth 
exacted  obedience  but  not  servility, 
and  was  often  better  pleased  with  a 
frank  reply  than  with  a  cunning 
compliment.  The  pedantic  and  equally 
arbitrary  James  delighted  in  the  ho- 
mage of  his  courtiers,  because  it  ex- 
emplified the  theory  of  his  Basilicon- 
doron,  or  soothed  his  suspicions  of 
his  own  irresolute  and  unkingly  tem- 
per. The  king's  favourite  is  a  very 
frequent  character  with  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher.  The  satire  is  indeed 
veiled,  but  is  not  the  less  pungent 
and  significant.  In  the  days  of  So- 
merset and  Buckingham,  Boroskie  in 
the  Loyal  Subject  is  styled  'a  ma- 
licious, aeducing  counsellor  to  the 
duke.'  Latorch,  in  the  Bloody  Bro- 
ther,  is  quaintly  called  *  Bollo  s  ear- 
wig ; '  and  in  the  Wife  for  a  Month 
and  Beggar1*  Busk  Sorano  and 
Heinskirk  are  the  usurper's  *  wicked 
instruments.'  More  license  than  this 
was  not  likely  to  be  allowed  to  his 
majesty's  servants.  At  a  later  day, 
and  under  very  different  circum- 
stances, politics  were  brought  openly 
upon  the  stage.  Bolingbroke  ana 
the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  vied 
with  each  other  in  applauding  the 
Whig  Addison's  Cato%  and  the  conn- 
try  party  cheered  the  hits  at  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  m  the  Beggar' 9 
Opera.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
were,  for  their  age,  free-spoken,  and 
implied  more  than  they  thought  it 
politic  to  set  down.  We  do  not  find, 
indeed,  that  their  ears  were  ever  en- 
dangered like  Ben  Jonson's  for  his 
share  in  Eastward  Ho,  or  that  they 
ever  received  a  hint  from  the  Star- 
chamber  that  the  king  or  Bucking- 
ham were  offended. 
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Fletcher  himself  probably  regarded 
with  indifference  his  rapidity  of  com- 
position and  the  consequent  imper- 
fection of  many  of  his  plays.  He 
knew  well  what  suited  the  players  and 
pleased  the  public,  and  had  probably 
no  deeper  artistic  yearnings.  He  had 
indeed  little  of  that  earnest  sympathy 
with  his  characters  which  enforced 
Shakspere  to  infuse  his  own  lyrical 
sensations  and  self-questionings  into 
his  dramatis  persona.  He  had  even 
less  of  that  artistic  purpose  and  pre- 
science which  brooded  over  Gothe 
in  his  Faust  and  Iphigenia.  He  was 
rather  eloquent  than  impassioned; 
rather  ingenious  than  inventive ;  and 
more  studious  of  effect  than  of  con- 
sistency or  even  probability.  It  may, 
however,  in  some  measure  explain, 
or  at  least  palliate,  the  feeble  co- 
herence or  unnatural  transitions  in 
his  plays,  if  we  remember  that  in  Flet- 
cher's time  there  were  no  after-piece* 
in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term,  for 
the  jigs  which  followed  the  play  were 
such  ballets  as  we  may  see  at  this  day 
in  booths  at  country  wakes.  In  the 
modern  theatre  we  require  at  least 
two  pieces  to  satisfy  our  dramatic 
appetites.  Our  ancestors  were  less 
devious  in  their  longings,  or  more 
frugal  of  their  time.  Our  elder 
drama  was  accompanied  by  neither 
farce  nor  melodrama ;  neither  opera 
nor  spectacle.  The  performance 
rarely  exceeded  two  hours ;  and  into 
this  period  were  to  be  compressed  all 
possible  variety  and  excitement  The 
absence  of  scenery,  and  the  scanti- 
ness of  appointments,  were  com- 
pensated by  a  rich  wardrobe  and 
rapid  turns  in  the  plot.  It  is  not 
fair,  therefore,  to  try  such  pieces  as 
the  Island  Princess,  the  Sea  Voyage* 
or  the  Coxcomb,  by  a  strict  standard 
of  dramatic  propriety.  They  belong 
rather  to  the  staple  attractions  of 
the  Adelphi — to  the  Victorines  and 
Green  Bushes.  They  were  as  sti- 
mulant and  attractive  as  melodrama, 
and  much  more  poetical. 

Much  discussion  has  been  raised 
as  to  the  quality  of  Fletcher's  gen- 
teel comedy.  For  while  it  is  agreed 
that  he  was  the  precursor  of  Wy- 
cherley,  Congreve,  and  Farquhar,  it 
is  disputed  whether  he  surpassed  or 
was  inferior  to  Shakspere  in  the 
portraiture  of  gentlemen.  Dryden 
has  affirmed  that  *  Shakspere  wrote 
better  as  between  man  and  man; 


Fletcher  as  between  man  and  wo- 
man.* To  this  assertion  Mr.  Hallam 
furnishes  the  very  pertinent  rephr, 
that  *  this  will  be  granted  when  be 
shall  be  shown  to  have  excelled  Fer- 
dinand and  Miranda,  or  Postbumas 
and  Imogen.'  But  both  Mr.  Hallam 
and  Coleridge  have  suggested,  that, 
from  their  higher  station  in  society, 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  represent 
the  phrase  and  manners  of  the  more 
polished  circles  more  truly  than  their 
great  contemporary.  We  are  tempted 
to  turn  Mr.  Hallam's  words  against 
himself,  and  say  this  may  be  granted 
when  the  Don  Johns,  Don  Felixes, 
and  Rutilios,  of  these  dramatists, 
shall  be  shown  to  have  excelled  in 
conversation  Orlando  in  Ardennes; 
Benedick  at  Messina,  and  Cassio  in 
Cyprus.  The  difference,  we  appre- 
hend, may  be  thus  stated : — We  do 
not  go  quite  so  far  as  Mr.  Darley, 
who  thinks  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 

Smtlemen,  *  fancy  men'  or  bocks, 
ut  we  suggest,  upon  the  evidence 
of  their  banter  and  their  love-mak- 
ing, that  they  copied  more  faithfully 
than  Shakspere  the  language  of  the 
Court  and  the  Mall.  (To  be  like 
the  Court  was  a  playe's  praise.* 
But  James' 8  favourites,  who  set  the 
fashion,  were  neither  men  of  the 
highest  birth  nor  the  most  decorous 
manners.  James  himself  was  not 
more  choice  in  his  words  than  gainly 
in  his  person  ;  and  neither  Can-  nor 
Villiers  were  Hattons  or  Chester- 
fields. Even  the  Puritans  admitted 
that  Charles's  court  was  more  decent 
than  his  father's;  and  that  stanch 
but  candid  Loyalist,  Sir  Philip  War- 
wick, pronounced  Crora well's  levees 
'to  be  greatly  more  choice  and  so- 
lemne' tnan  his  predecessor's.  It  was 
from  the  earlier  and  coarser  of  these 
originals  that  Fletcher  copied  his 
gentlemen.  Shakspere's  models, 
when  he  drew  from  actual  life, 
were  the  statelier  manners  of l  great 
Eliza's  golden  prime.'  But  there  is 
a  further  distinction.  Not  only  were 
the  Benedicks  and  Orlandos — crea- 
tures partly  of  earth  and  partly  of 
fancy-— drawn  from  a  more  catholic 
pattern  than  court-fashions  could 
supply,  but  James's  court  by  no 
means  absorbed  the  gentlemen  of 
the  realm.  The  fathers  of  Hyde, 
Twysden,  Lucy  Hutchinson,  and 
Falkland,  were  country-gentlemeir, 
and  although  they  occasionally  at- 
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tended  levees,  or  even  were  suitors 
for  sinecures,  lived  much  on  their 
estates,  and  were  rather  browbeaten 
than  caressed  by  the  modern  Solo- 
mon and  'Babie  Charles/  It  may 
be  granted,  then,  that  Fletcher 
caught  the  trick  and  passing  fashion 
of  the  spruce  gamesters  and  curled 
darlings  of  his  age :  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  he  represented  better  the 
general  traits  and  demeanour  of  the 
English  gentleman. 

That  Fletcher  4  wrote  better  as 
between  man  and  woman  than  Shak- 
spere/ is  an  opinion  already  dis- 
posed of  by  Mr.  Hall  am.  We  ap- 
proach with  more  diffidence  the 
following  remark  of  Charles  Lamb. 
He  has  pronounced  Ordella,  in 
Thierry  and  Theodore^  *  the  most 
perfect  idea  of  the  female  heroic 
character,  next  to  Calantha  in  the 
Broken  Heart  of  Ford.'  Is  this  a  pa- 
radox, or  a  heresy  of  the  most  genial 
and  orthodox  of  dramatic  comment- 
ators? Had  he,  when  he  wrote,  a 
momentary  oblivion  of  Cordelia,  of 
Imogen,  and  of  Isabella  ?  Does  Or- 
della, like  these,  dwell  in  the  me- 
mory ?  Is  she  among  our  visions  ? 
Is  she  *  remembered  in  our  orisons  ?' 
Mr.  Dyce  observes  more  justly,  that 
'Brunhalt  and  Ordella  present  one 
of  those  violent  contrasts  which  our 
authors  loved  to  exhibit ;  and  though 
both  characters  are  strained  very  far 
beyond  the  truth  of  nature,  there  is 
unquestionably  much  strong  painting 
in  the  fiendish  wickedness  of  the 
former,  and  many  beautiful  touches 
in  the  angelic  purity  of  the  latter.* 
Mr.  Darley  has  in  one  sentence  de- 
scribed very  happily  the  general 
character  of  Beaumont  and  Flet- 
cher's female  portraitures.  'They 
seem  to  have  caught  one  deep 
truth  of  nature,  —  their  women 
are  either  far  more  angelical  or 
diabolical  than  their  men.'  An- 
other remark  of  Lamb's,  however, 
is  full  of  significance.  He  suggests 
that  the  performance  of  women's 
parts  by  boys  led  to  the  frequent 
introduction  of  the  page  upon  the 
scene — the  page  being  generally  a 
disguised  damsel  in  quest  of  a  faith- 
less or  unconscious  lover.  'Our 
ancestors,*  he  adds,  •  seem  to  have 
been  wonderfully  delighted  with 
these  transformations  of  sex.  What 
an  odd  double  confusion  it  must 
have    made   to  see  a  boy  play  a 


woman  playing  a  man:  one  cannot 
disentangle  the  perplexity  without 
some  violence  to  the  imagination.' 
An  apology  was  made  by  a  stage- 
manager  to  Charles  II.  for  keeping 
his  majesty  waiting — 'the  Queen 
was  shaving.'  The  practice,  how- 
ever, was  productive  of  more  than 
scenic  ambiguity.  It  contributed  to 
render  both  the  poet's  and  the  actor's 
delineation  of  women  coarser.  Even 
Shakspere  sometimes  slides  into  the 
temptation  which  this  epicenism  pre- 
sents to  unlicensed  wit.  But  where 
Shakspere  merely  stumbled,  his 
contemporaries  fell ;  and  none  fell 
lower  at  times  than  Fletcher.  The 
appearance  of  ladies  in  female  attire 
had  indeed  become  so  common  that 
Queen  Elizabeth  declined,  on  politi- 
cal grounds  only,  Sir  Andrew  Mel- 
ville's proposal  to  escort  her  majesty 
in  a  page's  dress  to  Scotland,  that  in 
this  disguise  she  might  see,  unseen 
herself,  her  beautiful  rival  Mary 
Stuart.  Henrietta  and  her  ladies  of 
honour  performed,  not  only  (bov- 
Cleopatras'  and  Bellarios,  but  in  the 
4  Masques  at  Court,'  Cupid,  Zephyrus, 
and  Iris,  in  very  classical  and  scanty 
costume.  Shakspeare  rarely  employs 
this  scenic  device.  In  Julia  and 
Portia  it  takes  the  form  of  a  pleasant 
freak:  Viola  and  Imogen  resort  to 
it  as  the  readiest  escape  from  their 
dilemmas.  But  in  Fletcher's  several 
comedies  the  boy- woman  is  repeated 
ad  nauseam.  It  is  adopted  in  his  best 
plays — it  is  lavished  in  his  worst; 
and  in  Love's  Pilgrimage  alone  we 
have  no  fewer  than  three  ladies 
thus  disguised.  And  even  where 
the  page  is  not  introduced,  the 
knowledge  that  a  handsome  strip- 
ling was  before  them  tended  to 
reconcile  the  audience  to  the  license 
of  Laelia,  Bacha,  and  Hippolyta. 
Dryden,  who  surpasses  Fletcher  in 
indecency,  had  not  even  his  ex- 
cuse for  it.  Women-actoro  came  in 
with  the  Restoration ;  and  Kynaston, 
who  was  afterwards  celebrated  for 
his  demeanour  in  kings  and  soldans, 
had  been  equally  famous  in  his 
youth  for  his  feminine  imperson- 
ations. 

We  are  not  disposed  in  all  cases 
to  admit  Mr.  Dyce's  verdicts  on  par- 
ticular plays.  He  seems  to  us  hardly 
fair  to  Fletcher's  later  dramas,  and 
to  have  adopted  rather  too  implicitly 
the  opinions  of  preceding  critics  upon 
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the  earlier  ones.  The  Maid's  Tra- 
gedy is  a  favourite  with  editors ;  and 
we  nave  some  diffidence  in  question- 
ing the  merits  of  a  play  which  has 
been  reproduced  on  the  stage  by 
such  competent  judges  as  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan Knowles  and  Mr.  Macready. 
But  we  think  this  one  of  the  plays 
which  has  '  been  to  the  fair  of  good 
names  and  bought  a  reasonable  com- 
modity of  them.*  It  has  indeed 
striking  stage-effects  and  passages  of 
brilliant  declamation.  But,  with  the 
exception  of  Aspasia,  a  poetic  rather 
than  a  dramatic  creation,  its  charac- 
ters are  uninteresting  and  even 
heartless.  Melanthius  is  not  a  better 
stage  soldier  than  Pierre  in  Venice 
Preserved.  Nay,  Pierre  has  public 
wrongs  to  avenge,  while  Melanthius*s 
grief,  although  profound,  is  selfish. 
The  King  is  an  ordinary  despot  of 
the  Italian  novel ;  and  Amintor,  who 
at  first  offends  by  his  fickleness  in 
love,  finally  disgusts  by  a  ceremo- 
nious and  fantastic  loyalty,  utterly 
disproportioned  to  the  wrong  he  has 
undergone.  Evadne  claims  about  as 
much  sympathy  as  Milnwood  in 
George  Barnwell.  Her  sin  is  rank ; 
her  repentance  is  worse.  The  cha- 
racter may  have  been  barely  tolera- 
ble when  acted  by  a  boy.  Performed 
by  a  woman  it  is  unendurable,  even 
when  as  finely  represented  as  of  late 
by  Mrs.  Warner. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  think  Mr. 
Dyce  has  undervalued  The  Knight  of 
Malta.  '  This  tragicomedy,*  he  says, 
'  with  a  rambling  plot  and  very  few 
characters  which  are  vigorously  de- 
lineated, has  some  highly  dramatic 
and  interesting  scenes,  and  a  profu- 
sion of  beautiful  writing.'  There  are 
in  it  only  nine  male  and  three  female 
characters  in  all,  of  any  prominence 
— a  short  allowance  for  our  group- 
loving  ancestors.  Yet  of  these  twelve 


personages,  Miranda,  Gomera,  and 
Montferrat,  are  clearly  defined  and 
opposed ;  and  their  female  correlates, 
Oriana,  Zanthia,  and  Lucilla,  have 
for  our  dramatists  unusual  variety 
and  precision.  We  are  surprised  that 
no  manager  has  thought  of  reviving 
The  Knight  of  Malta,  The  plot 
would  improve  by  the  necessary  re- 
trenchments: modern  scenery  would 
set  off  to  advantage  the  Chapter  and 
Procession  of  the  Knights  at  Valetta, 
and  Montferrat  be  a  part  not  un- 
worthy of  Macready  himself.  We 
recommend  this  and  some  of  the  leas 
popular  of  Fletcher's  plays  to  the 
attention  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Home,  who 
has  so  skilfully  adapted  the  Honest 
Maris  Fortune  to  the  modern  stage. 
No  art  in  the  poet,  nor  accomplish- 
ment in  the  performers,  will  again 
restore  A  King  and  No  King,  Pki- 
laster,  or  The  Faithful  Shepherdess, 
to  the  repertoire  of  acting  plays. 
But  in  proportion  as  Fletcher  de- 
parted from  the  schools  of  Shak- 
spere  and  Jonson,  he  acquired  a 
lower  but  more  .natural  tone,  and, 
with  less  ambition,  was  really  more 
successful.  He  was  an  artist  of  the 
second  order:  constrained  to  unna- 
tural and  spasmodical  movements 
while  he  remained  in  the  higher 
regions  of  art;  but  moving  gracefully 
and  spontaneously  when  he  descended 
to  the  lower. 

We  had  purposed  a  few  words  on 
the  poetry  of  Fletcher  apart  from  the 
drama,  on  his  metrical  system  which 
Mr.  Darley  has  somewhat  misre- 
presented, and  on  their  relation  to 
the  literature  of  fiction  generally. 
But  our  space  is  exhausted;  and  it 
only  remains  for  us  once  more  to 
acknowledge  our  obligations  to  Mr. 
Dvce  for  nis  critical  and  editorial 
labours  on  these  Dioscuri  of  the 
English  stage. 
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A    TALE    OF    NEW    BRUNSWICK. 


Part  HI. 


THE  scene  was  purely  American. 
The  undulating  nills  were  covered 
with  a  small  growth  of  fir  and  white 
birch,  which  had  replaced  the  ancient 
forest  devastated  by  fire  many  years 
before ;  for  the  surrounding  country 
had  been  once  wrapped  in  confla- 
gration by  the  first  settlers,  the 
French,  who  by  thus  destroying  the 
timber  and  consuming  the  sod  as- 
suaged the  violence  of  their  regret, 
and  avenged  themselves  somewhat 
upon  their  enemies  the  English, 
when  the  latter  took  possession  of 
Acadia. 

But  sweeping  down  from  the 
rugged  uplands  were  many  sunny 
slopes,  cleared  and  teeming  with 
grain,  while  beeches  and  maples  of 
an  unusual  girth  fringed  the  skirts, 
and  mingled  their  rich  foliage  with 
groves  of  oak  whose  infancy  no 
white  man  had  seen.  And  below 
these,  on  the  alluvial  meadows  that 
bordered  a  winding  river,  clumps  of 
magnificent  elms  were  scattered  in 
the  wildest  and  most  fantastic  group- 
ing imaginable ;  some  feathered  with 
leaves  from  root  to  crown,  and 
spreading  their  limbs  in  a  grand 
canopy  overhead,  and  some  dividing 
near  the  ground  and  curving  out- 
ward like  a  triple  plume.  There 
were  others,  too,  that  shot  up  an 
airy,  tapering  stem,  and  bent  over 
their  heavily-laden  branches  in  many 
a  graceful  spray-tress,  drooping  al- 
most to  the  grass ;  a  peculiarity  from 
whence  the  species  derives  its  name 
— the  weeping  elm. 

Over  the  deep  velvet  of  the  mea- 
dows the  rice- bird,  or  boblincoln, 
fluttered  to  and  fro,  warbling  its 
flute-tike  song  on  the  wing ;  and  by 
a  thicket  of  wild  roses  the  tiny 
humming-bird  was  seen  occasionally, 
as  it  rushed  up,  poised  itself,  and 
shot  from  flower  to  flower,  like  a 
winged  emerald,  to  sip  their  sweets. 

It  was  a  quiet  place;  no  sound 
louder  than  a  bird's  call,  or  the  low 
tinkle  of  a  cow-bell,  broke  the  drowsy 
silence  of  the  fields,  except  at  stated 
intervals  during  the  day,  when  from 
the  different  farm-houses  in  the 
avenues  and  glades  pealed  the  long 


notes  of  the  conch-horn,  calling  the 
men  to  their  meals ;  or  when,  once  a- 
week,  the  bell  of  the  village  church 
spread  far  and  near  throughout  the 
valley  the  summons  to  prayer. 

It  was  one  of  the  most  favoured 
and  fertile  spots  in  the  Province  of 
New  Brunswick,  and  had  amply 
repaid  the  toil  of  the  hardy  pioneers 
who  first  erected  their  huts  in  its 
deep  recesses  and  woke  the  forest 
echoes  with  the  sound  of  the  English 
axe. 

One  of  the  principal  dwellings  of 
the  straggling  settlement  was  situated 
upon  a  small  mound  that  rose  from 
the  interval  near  the  river,  half 
shaded  by  large  butternut  trees,  the 
remains  of  an  original  grove ;  and  in 
a  spacious  apartment  within,  which 
served  as  a  general  resort,  and  was 
furnished  with  plain  deal  tables,  a 
dresser,  several  cupboards,  and  a  tall 
Dutch  clock,  a  middle-aged  female 
was  seated  beside  a  cradle,  which  she 
rocked  with  her  foot  as  she  plied  her 
knitting-needles.  A  French  Aca- 
dian girl,  in  the  capacity  of  a  ser- 
vant, bustled  about  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  capacious  fireplace,  intent 
upon  some  culinary  process,  and 
about  the  porch  that  led  out  into 
the  rear  of  the  building  several 
chubby-faced  children  were  at  play. 

All  at  once  the  distant  notes  of  a 
bugle  caught  the  good  dames  ear, 
and  caused  her  to  drop  her  work  in 
her  lap,  and  rest  her  head  upon  her 
hand  in  a  thoughtful  attitude.  The 
air  was  one  well-known  to  the  settlers 
of  the  valley,  who  had  most  of  them 
shared  in  the  rigours  of  the  War  of 
Independence,  and  associated  itself 
with  many  a  stirring  recollection  in 
the  minds  of  the  British  Loyalists, 
for  such  they  were. 

But  the  strain  awoke  no  pleasur- 
able emotions  in  the  listener,  for  her 
lips  contracted  with  a  painful  ex- 
pression, and  she  shed  a  few  silent 
tears.  Wafted  away  by  the  sweet 
music  which  fluctuated  with  the 
summer  air,  her  thoughts  carried 
her  back  to  an  early  period  of  her 
life.  She  was  a  gay  young  bride 
once  more,  and  at  her  nde  stood  one 
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to  whom  she  had  given  her  troth 
with  the  fervour  of  her  girl's  heart, 
that  never  dreamt  of  sorrow  then, 
or  gave  a  serious  thought  to  any- 
thing beyond  the  happiness  of  the 
hour.  They  had  gone  hand  -  in  - 
hand  into  the  wilderness,  those  two, 
they  had  struggled  through  many 
hardships,  and  they  had  prospered : 
— but  he  was  not  with  her  now! 

Again  the  scene  was  changed.  A 
fair  babe  blessed  the  heart  of  the 
young  mother  against  which  it  lay ; 
it  unfolded  day  by  day,  its  little 
face  was  a  sunbeam  in  their  home, 
its  voice  the  sweetest  music  they  had 
ever  heard.  Once  again  the  scene 
changed.  There  was  wild  agony 
and  alarm,  the  going  and  coming  of 
men  in  haste,  a  glare  of  torches  in 
the  woods,  and  random  shots,  and  a 
mournful  bugle-call  breaking  the 
stillness  of  the  night  with  a  forbod- 
ing  wail  -.—where  was  the  child  then  ? 

Both  partner  and  offspring  had 
passed  away  from  her  like  a  dream, 
and  these  were  only  memories. 
They  had  no  connexion  with  the 
present,  belonging  as  they  did  to  an 
earlier  and  fresher  time;  yet  still 
she  loved  them,  even  for  their  sad- 
ness. Other  faces  and  voices  were 
around  her,  and  they  were  grateful 
to  her  bereaved  heart;  but  they 
were  not  those  of  former  days,  there- 
fore she  wept. 

The  retrospection  of  the  matron 
was  interrupted  by  the  simultaneous 
entrance  of  the  children  before- 
mentioned,  who  flocked  in  a  body  to 
the  place  where  she  sat,  and  couched 
timidly  behind  her  chair;  when, 
looking  to  discover  the  cause,  she 
beheld  an  Indian  woman  standing  in 
the  open  doorway. 

4  Come  in,  sister,'  she  said  kindly, 
using  the  term  of  address  customary 
with  the  natives,  for  she  saw  that 
the  stranger  hesitated.  '  Gome  here 
and  speak  to  me.  Claudine,  bring  a 
chair  for  the  child.' 

The  domestic  obeyed,  and  the 
squaw  seated  herself  near  the  mis- 
tress of  the  mansion. 

She  was  a  young  creature,  slender 
and  beautifully  formed,  and  dressed 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Micmacs,  in 
a  short  mantelet,  a  long  gown  of 
blue  cloth,  embroidered  on  tne  skirt 
with  ribands  and  beads,  and  scarlet 
leggings  similarly  adorned.  Her 
small   feet    were  'clothed   in   skin 


mocassins,  and  on  her  head  she  wore 
the  pointed  cloth  cap  peculiar  to  her 
tribe,  which  was  covered  with  deli- 
cate riband-work,  in  minute  lines, 
and  edged  below  with  a  broad  scroll- 
pattern  in  white  beads.  Upon  her 
lap  lay  an  infant,  laced  in  tne  small 
wooden  frame  in  which  the  Indian 
women  carry  their  offspring,  and  on 
the  floor  at  her  side  were  several 
boxes  made  of  bark,  and  wrought 
with  figures  in  the  coloured  quills  of 
the  porcupine,  which  she  had  just 
put  down. 

The  English  woman  gazed  with 
no  little  curiosity  at  this  interesting 
girl  of  the  forest,  and  strove  to  enter 
into  conversation  with  her ;  but  this 
she  found  somewhat  difficult,  as  the 
squaw,  though  she  appeared  to  un- 
derstand what  was  said,  halted  fre- 
quently in  her  replies,  and  she  was 
obliged  to  call  Claudine  to  her  as- 
sistance, who,  in  Acadian  French, 
succeeded  much  better  with  the 
embarrassed  stranger. 

Now,  while  she  answered  the  nu- 
merous interrogatories  of  the  whites, 
and  smiled  gently  when  they  ca- 
ressed her  babe,  the  thoughts  of  the 
young  mother  seemed  to  wander 
strangely,  and  she  would  often  stop 
suddenly,  and  gaze  about  the  apart- 
ment with  a  startled  and  perplexed 
look.  The  low,  measured  beat  of 
the  old  clock  attracted  her  attention, 
and  twice  she  turned  her  head  to- 
wards the  corner  in  which  it  stood; 
at  length,  with  a  quick  gesture, 
pointing  in  that  direction,  she  in- 
quired,— 

4  Que  est-ce  que  $a  ? ' 

*  Une  horloge,  ma  saurj  said  Cland- 
ine.  '  Est-ce  que  tu  n'avai*  mewt 
horlogef 

4  May  be  so,  may  be  not.  Certain, 
je  ne  eats  pas,*  was  the  dubious  reply. 

At  this  moment  the  child  in  the 
cradle  became  restive,  and  the  good 
dame  commenced  rocking  it  again 
with  her  foot,  saying, — 

*  Go  to  sleep,  Annie  dear— go  to 
sleep,  my  baby  Annie.' 

The  squaw  passed  her  hand  across 
her  brow,  and  opened  her  eyes  wide 
upon  the  speaker,  who  then  observed 
that  thev  were  of  a  bright  blue,  in- 
stead of  the  dark  hazel  or  black 
common  to  the  aboriginal  race. 

*  An-nie,'  she  repeated,  with  a  soft 
and  lingering  cadence.  'You  call 
that  little  papoose,  An-nie  ?' 
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'Yes,  sister,  that  is  its  name. 
Don't  you  think  it  a  good  one  ?  But 
you  people  of  the  woods  have  dif- 
ferent names  for  your  little  ones, 
eh?' 

'What  do  you  call  your  petit 
enfant,  sister?1  asked  the  French 
girl.  *  See,  mistress,  what  a  pretty 
cap  it  has.    Does  it  never  cry  r 

But  the  squaw,  strange  to  say, 
paid  no  attention  to  the  lively 
questioner,  and  turning  to  the  elder 
with  a  plaintive  expression,  she  ob- 
served,— 

4 1  find  that  name  very  good, 
sister.  I  was  call  An-nie  too,  you 
see.  But  long  time,  good  many 
moon  past.  Certain  that  name  sound 
very  good  to  Tep-ca-nu-set-sis.' * 

The  one  addressed  rested  her  busy 

.  hands  on  her  knees  with  an  impulse, 

and  appealed  abruptly  to  the  servant. 

4  Whatdoes  the  child  say,  Claudine  ? 
Ask  her  what  she  Bays  ?  Her  name 
Annie !  There  is  some  mistake — she 
could  not  mean  that.' 

Upon  inquiry,  however,  the  Indian 
woman  still  persisted  in  affirming 
that  she  had  once  borne  the  same 
apnellation  as  the  sleeping  child; 
adding,  moreover,  that  it  had  not 
been  given  her  by  the  Indians,  but 
by  some  parents  from  whom  she  had 
been  separated  at  a  very  early  period, 
before  she  knew  them.  This,  toge- 
ther with  the  girl's  features,  and  the 
remarkable  colour  of  her  eyes,  ex- 
cited a  violent  emotion  in  the  elder. 
She  stared  wistfully  into  the  strange 
face  before  her,  she  perused  with 
anxious  care  each  line  of  the  smooth 
though  embrowned  features,  she 
mused  for  a  time ;  but  with  a  deep 
sigh,  and  shaking  her  head  mourn- 
fully, she  seemed  to  relinquish  the 
conjecture,  whatever  it  was,  mutter- 
ing to  herself  at  the  same  time,— 

4  No,  no :  it  was  a  foolish  thought. 
She  was  bright  and  fair  as  a  water- 
lily.  The  girl  is  well-favoured,  but 
tawny-skinned  and  less  sprightly- 
like  than  she  would  have  been  had 
the  Lord  snared  her  until  now.  No, 
no,  it  is  a  silly  mistake ;  she  is  some 
half-caste  of  the  borders.  It  never 
can  be  little  Annie.* 

4  Tell  me,*  said  the  squaw,  putting 
her  child  down  against  the  wall  and 
approaching  the  matron  with  wild 
earnestness, ( tell  me,  sister,  what  for 


?ou  call  that  papoose-child '  An-nie  P* 
'ep-ca-nu-set-sis  have  trouble  very 
much.  She  feel  like  somebody  what 
you  call  wrong  here.'  And  as  she 
spoke  she  put  her  finger  significantly 
to  her  forehead,  while  large  tears 
rolled  down  her  cheeks,  and  her  Up 
trembled. 

The  spectators  were  amazed  at  this 
display,  so  unusual  in  one  of  her 
race,  for  the  Indians  ever  conceal 
their  feelings  from  a  stranger's  eye, 
and  are  endowed  with  the  rare  fa- 
culty of  suppressing  outward  emo- 
tion at  will. 

4  Claudine,'  said  the  mistress,  in  a 
loud,  agitated  voice,  'run  over  to 
Leonard's,  and  tell  Grace  to  come 
home  quickly;  there  is  something 
strange  about  this  business.'  The 
servant  departed  on  her  errand,  and 
the  white  woman  buried  her  face  in 
her  hands. 

4 1  will  tell  you  why,'  she  suddenly 
resumed,  raising  her  head  with  a 
perturbed  look,  and  speaking  with 
an  effort  '  I  bad  a  little  girl  once — 
do  you  understand  me  ?  Well,  she 
was  called  Annie,  and  we  lost  her. 
She  strayed  away  into  the  woods  one 
day,  and  from  that  time  we  have 
never  heard  anything  of  her.  But 
that  is  a  long  while  ago,  when  this 
was  only  a  small  clearing,  and  there 
were  few  settlers  in  the  vale.  But 
we  never  forgot  our  poor  lost  darling, 
and  my  step -daughter,  who  lives 
with  me  now,  called  her  last  little 
one  after  her.  Now,  in  the  name  of 
the  blessed  Redeemer,  Indian  girl, 
why  do  you  ask  me  this,  and  why  do 
you  weep?' 

4  Tep-ca-nu-set-sis  can't  tell,'  re- 
plied the  squaw;  'only  she  think 
she  live  one  time  in  a  place  all  same 
like  this.  She  remember  a  horlogey 
what  you  call,  like  yonder,  what 
speak  the  time.  She  no  have  strong 
memory,  you  see,  but  certain  she  not 
sav  wrong.  She  think,  maybe,  she 
all  same  as  little  An-nie;  it  make 
her  heart  sorry,  sister,  very  sorry.' 

'  Heaven  pant  me  thy  support  in 
this  hour !'  ejaculated  her  companion, 
in  broken  accents,  as  she  turned  pale 
and  sank  back  in  her  seat  '  Grace  I 
Grace ! '  she  added,  as  the  individual 
so  named  hastily  entered  the  house, 
'  look  into  this  child's  face,  and  tell 
me  what  you  think.    She  says  her 
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name  is  Annie,  and  that — she  is  oar 
lost  girl!' 

4  You  are  my  sister,  Grace ;  I 
know  you  very  well,'  said  the  Indian ; 
and  with  an  assured  and  serious  air 
she  went  directly  up  and  confronted 
the  new-comer. 

4  Speak,  Grace,  speak ! '  reiterated 
the  elder,  in  a  faint  voice. 

4  As  I  hope  for  mercy  I  believe  it 
is  all  true,*  replied  the  step-daughter, 
with  slow  emphasis,  after  a  searching 
scrutiny  into  the  lineaments  of  the 
stranger.  4  There  are  little  Annie's 
eves  and  forehead :  I  should  know 
tnem  if  I  lived  a  thousand  years. 
Oh,  mother,  mother,  what  does  it  all 
mean?' 

4  That  God  has  brought  a  miracle 
to  pass— that  the  lost  one  is  restored/ 
faltered  the  latter.  'Come,  girl; 
come,  Annie —poor  wanderer! — to 
your  mother's  arms  I' 

Then  that  dark  stranger  uttered  a 
wild  cry,  and  sank  in  the  embrace  of 
her  parent. 

It  was  an  affecting  scene.  Grace 
and  Claudine  wept,  and  when,  alarmed 
at  length,  they  unwound  the  arms 
of  the  mother  and  child,  they  found 
that  both  were  insensible. 

With  a  strange  eagerness,  and 
alternate  smiles  and  tears,  the  poor 
stranger  (now  no  longer  such)  told 
her  moving  story  to  the  circle  of 
listeners,  who  gathered  round  her  as 
soon  as  she  recovered  from  that  tem- 
porary trance :  for  the  different 
relatives  of  the  family  came  flocking 
in  upon  the  first  notice  of  the  extra- 
ordinary event  that  had  occurred; 
mingling  in  her  narrative  English, 
French,  and  Indian  expressions,  in  a 
manner  difficult  to  comprehend. 
Enough  was  gathered,  however,  to 
satisfy  those  present  as  to  her  iden- 
tity with  the  child  who  had  strayed 
into  the  forest  from  that  very  spot 
twenty-one  years  before,  and  who 
was  believed  by  every  one  to  have 

Eerished  for  want  of  food.  She  was 
ke  one  come  back  to  them  from  a 
sojourn  in  some  distant  world,  the 
gentle  girl;  her  ideas,  habits,  and 
appearance  were  all  so  different  to 
those  of  what  is  termed  civilization. 
Yet  she  was  frank  and  innocent  in 
her  soul  as  the  fair  child  they  re- 
membered so  well.  She  told  them 
she  was  married  now,  and  that  her 
husband  would  soon  arrive,  as  he 
had  only  gone  to  barter  some  peltries 


with  a  trader  in  the  village.  She 
brought  her  babe — a  patient-looking, 
dark- eyed  boy — and  held  it  for  her 
mother  to  kiss,  and  to  each  of  her 
new-found  relatives,  and  the  face  of 
the  simple  nursling  of  the  wild 
beamed  with  transport  as  she  spoke 
to  it  in  the  sweet  Indian  tongue. 

Many  a  rugged  face  was  tuned 
aside,  and  more  than  one  fair  by- 
stander's eyes  filled  with  involuntary 
tears  at  the  sight.  And  this  m* 
Annie  Dacre ! — the  pet  of  thefinulj, 
the  first-born  of  the  settlement,  tie 
mother  of  an  Indian  child  1 

The  inveterate  prejudices  of  nee 
which  at  that  period,  and  ever  among 
the  English  of  the  New  World, 
opposed  an  alliance  with  the  natma, 
was  not  expressed  in  other  than  s 
fewrueful  glances  and  half-smothered 
sighs;  had  it  been,  it  might  have 
turned  the  cup  of  happiness,  which 
now  overflowed  for  the  restored  one, 
to  bitterness  indeed,  and  inflicted 
upon  that  pure  heart  a  most  cruel 
wound. 

4  Come  hither,  daughter,'  said  her 
mother,  placing  a  small  stool  at  her 
side.  4  This  is  your  own  little  seat; 
your  brother  Leonard  made  it  far 
you  long,  long  ago.  I  would  see 
you  as  you  were  then,  our  own 
Annie.  Sit  thee  down  here.  I 
cannot  skip  over  so  many  yean  all 
at  once;  I  have  always  thought  of 
you  as  a  child,  and  now  you  are  a 
woman  grown.' 

And  she  removed  the  headed 
agvxuwty  or  squaw's  li<>od,  laid  the 
head  of  the  wanderer  in  her  lap,  and 
stroked  her  long  silky  hair  caress- 
ingly with  her  hand. 

Suddenly  the  object  of  her  tender 
regard  appeared  to  listen ;  she  raised 
her  head,  she  sprang  up  with  a  glad 
exclamation,  4  Wetch-gu-yet !'  ('He 
comes ! ')  and  bounded  to  the  door. 

They  followed  her  with  their  eyes. 
A  tall,  stately  Indian  darkened  the 
entrance,  and  their  Annie  was  talking 
rapidly  to  him  in  his  own  tongue- 
He  stalked  in,  that  red  hunter,  with 
the  air  of  a  sovereign.  He  gazed 
with  a  face  perplexed  but  grave,  first 
at  the  speaker  and  then  at  the 
assembled  throng.  He  placed  the 
stock  of  his  gun  deliberately  upon 
the  floor,  and  crossed  his  hands  on 
theinuzzle.  He  listened  attentively 
to  her  words.  There  was  an  atmo- 
sphere of  freedom  about  the  Indian 
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as  he  stood  in  his  unembarrassed 
posture,  with  his  plumed  head  bent 
slightly  down,  and  a  tinge  of  melan- 
choly in  his  noble  countenance  not 
unmixed  with  pride.  It  might  be 
that  he,  too,  felt  some  scruple  at  the 
idea  of  an  alliance  with  the  strangers, 
for  they  were  English — those  haughty 
pale-faces,  who  had  never  mingled 
dither  in  blood  or  social  fellowship 
with  his  people ;  it  might  be  that  he 
detected  some  hostile  or  ungracious 
sentiment  in  the  faces  before  him; 
but  he  took  up  his  gun  as  his  wife 
ceased,  and  observing  composedly  to 
her  in  Indian, ( Little  Moon  can  stay 
with  them  if  she  chooses,  but  this  is 
not  A-moos-took's  home,1  turned  to- 
wards the  door. 

Annie  seemed  suddenly  converted 
into  stone,  and  stood  with  lips  apart 
and  her  eyes  dilated  upon  the  speaker. 
In  the  flush  of  her  new-born  raptures 
she  had  never  anticipated  this.  Car- 
lied  away  by  a  discovery  that  un- 
folded to  her  such  a  world  of  sunny 
prospects,  she  imagined,  simple  one, 
that  her  partner  would  participate 
equally  in  the  happiness  it  brought ; 
for,  in  the  boundless  generosity  of 
her  heart,  she  had  not  conceived  the 
difference  in  their  relative  positions 
uvith  respect  to  her  white  friends, 
but  in  an  instant  it  was  all  made 
apparent  to  her  by  his  last  words. 
Her  husband  was  a  stranger  there — 
an  unwelcome  one,  perhaps.  He 
was  right;  that  Was  no  home  for 
him,  whatever  it  might  be  to  her. 
The  dream  was  very  sweet,  it  caused 
her  faithful  heart  a  mighty  pang  to 
relinquish  it,  but  it  was  gone.  With- 
out a  word,  and  very  sadly,  she  took 
up  her  infant,  gathered  her  boxes 
from  the  floor,  imprinted  a  kiss  upon 
her  mother's  cheek,  and  ere  they 
became  conscious  of  her  intention 
departed  with  her  husband. 

They  followed  after,  and  endea- 
voured by  every  means  of  persuasion 
to  win  her  back,  but  without  success ; 
and  all  that  she  would  concede  to 
the  entreaties  and  prayers  of  her 
relatives  was  the  promise  of  a  speedy 
return.  Then  they  lost  sight  of  her 
among  the  trees  of  the  adjacent 
forest. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  matron 
was  seated  again  with  her  knitting, 
bat  alone  and  in  her  sleeping-room, 
-when  a  soft  voice  said, — 

*  Mother,  An-nie  is  come/ 


It  was  her  child.  She  had  stolen 
in  noiselessly,  and  seated  herself  by 
her  side. 

4  A-moos-took  say,  l  Go  to  your 
mother,  so  she  may  be  glad.*  My 
mother  will  love  A-moos-took  too, 
for  he  is  good.'  And  as  she  spoke 
she  laid  her  head  gently  in  her  pa- 
rent's lap,  and  drew  the  arm  of  the 
latter  around  her. 

An  hour  later,  the  mother  and 
child  pursued  the  path  leading  to 
the  grave-yard  of  the  village.  As 
they  went  along  Annie  tried  in  vain 
to  recognize  the  features  of  her  birth- 
place; everything  was  changed.  The 
trees  and  stumps  had  disappeared  in 
many  places,  even  to  the  summit  of 
the  hills;  rail  fences  partitioned  off 
the  different  farms;  rows  of  Lom- 
bardy  poplars  stood  in  the  green 
lanes ;  and  numerous  habitations 
bordered  on  a  great  high-road  that 
led  through  the  centre  of  the  vale, 
among  which  could  be  distinguished 
the  spire  of  a  distant  church.  There 
was  out  one  element  of  the  land- 
scape that  reminded  her  of  her  child- 
hood— the  river  that  wound  along 
the  alluvial  tract;  it  was  still  the 
same.  In  every  other  respect  the 
hand  of  progress  had  entirely  altered 
the  original  aspect  of  the  settlement. 

They  stood  at  length  within  the 
small  inclosure  sacred  to  the  dead; 
but  among  the  crowd  of  picketed 
graves  Annie  was  bewildered,  and 
stopping  abruptly,  she  asked  her 
mother  in  a  subdued  voice  if  there 
were  not  once  only  two  graves 
there  P  and  when  the  latter  answer- 
ed in  the  affirmative,  she  said  that 
she  thought  so ;  and  followed  on 
until  she  was  brought  to  a  retired 
spot,  where,  among  some  cedars, 
and  surrounded  by  white  palings,  a 
head -board  appeared  which  con- 
tained the  following : — 

Jacob  Dacrb,  Esq1*. 
One  of  His  Majesty's  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  and  formerly  Cap',  in  the  King's 
Orange  Rangers.  The  deceased  came 
to  New  Brunswick  with  the  Loyalists, 
at  the  close  of  the  rebellion  in  the  Ame- 
rican Provinces,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1784,  and  was  the  first  settler  in  this 
valley ;  in  which  he  died,  universally  re- 
gretted. He  taught  his  children  to  fear 
God  and  honour  die  king. 

'This  is  where  your  father  lies, 
my  love,'  said  the  widow.  *  He  never 
held  up  his  head  after  the  day  you 
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left  us,  and  your  name  was  the  last 
word  he  ever  spoke;  you  were  his 
dearest  child/ 

4  Annie  will  come  and  talk  to  her 
father,1  returned  the  latter,  softly, 
wiping  her  tears  away  with  the  lap- 
pet of  her  Indian  dress.  ' She  has 
been  away  from  him  very  long  time. 
She  will  come  often,  mother.  It's 
all  she  can  do  now.* 

And  she  kept  her  word;  for  often 
in  after  years  the  villagers,  as  they 
passed  by  the  burial-place,  would 
observe  an  Indian  woman  kneeling 
by  a  grave,  and  they  went  on  with- 
out disturbing  her — they  knew  that 
it  was  Annie  Dacre  holding,  as  she 
termed  it, 4  a  talk  with  her  father.* 

After  a  time,  A-moos-took,  for4iis 
wife's  sake,  overcame  his  repug- 
nance, and  began  to  mix  sociably 
with  his  English  connexions;  and 
in  justice  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  latter  did  everything  they  could 
to  make  him  forget  those  distinctions 
of  race  which,  at  their  first  meeting, 
had  kept  him  aloof,  and  presented  a 
bar  to  cordial  intercourse  between 
them.  But  the  Micmac  no  sooner 
felt  that  he  had  established  a  relation- 
ship, of  kindness  with  the  strangers, 
than  he  threw  off  his  reserve  alto- 
gether, and  smoked  his  stone  calumet 
at  their  respective  firesides  in  token 
of  accepted  friendship.  From  that 
moment  he  was  as  one  of  themselves. 

Annie  visited  her  mother  daily, 
and  speedily  won  the  hearts  of  her 
kindred  by  her  child-like  simpli- 
city and  affection;  and  when  the 
summer  was  over  she  took  posses- 
sion of  a  chamber  in  the  house  ap- 
propriated to  her  use,  and  together 
with  her  husband  remained  with 
them  while  the  snow  lasted :  but  as 
soon  as  the  spring -freshets  were 
fallen,  and  the  butternut  trees  in 
their  first  leaf,  they  were  off  again, 
like  a  pair  of  birds,  to  their  old 
forest-haunts. 

The  good  folks  of  the  vale  found 
it  quite  impossible  to  eradicate  the 
tastes  which  the  Indian  foundling 
had  acquired  among  those  with 
whom  a  singular  destiny  had  thrown 
her  for  so  many  years;  and  finally 
they  desisted  from  all  attempt  to 
wean  her  from  them,  though  it 
grieved  them  sorely  that  one  so  re- 
putably born  should  betake  herself 
to  such  outlandish  and  unchristian- 
like  ways. 


But,  after  all,  this  was  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  opinion ;  and  as  for  Annie, 
she  often  laughed  when  they  spoke 
to  her  on  the  subject,  and  could 
never  be  made  to  understand  that  it 
was  wrong  to  pursue  the  free,  roving 
kind  of  life  to  which  she  was  accus- 
tomed. She  told  them  that  she  was 
quite  happy  and  contented  to  remain 
an  Indian,  and  that  if  they  pitied 
her,  she  often  felt  pity  for  them; 
obliged  as  they  were  to  remain  tied 
to  that  doleful  place,  when  she  was 
away  enjoying  herself  among  the 
sunbeams  and  leaves.  But  she  never 
failed  to  assure  them  that,  although 
for  many  reasons  she  could  not  com- 
ply with  their  wishes  in  that  one 
thing,  she  did  not  love  them  the  less, 
for,  next  to  A-moos-took  and  her  pa- 
poose boy,  she  thought  of  them  the 
most,  and  as  long  as  she  lived  would 
spend  her  winters  with  her  dear 
mother  and  them. 

Never  unto  her  dying  day  was  she 
guilty  of  injustice  to  any  human 
being ;  and  she  led  a  blameless  life, 
free  alike  from  indolence  and  pre- 
tence. The  misfortune  of  her  youth 
had  not  degraded  her.  She  was  like 
a  flower  transplanted  in  a  wild  soil 
that  had  restored  the  primeval  type; 
a  hostage  given  back  to  Nature,  who 
had  removed  the  conventional  bias 
and  reclaimed  her  child. 

Time,  who  never  stays  his  wing 
for  aught  beneath  the  sun,  flew  on 
apace  with  the  tide  of  human  affairs. 
Many  harvests  were  gathered  in 
from  the  fields  of  Dacre  vale,  and 
many  more  log -cabins  and  substan- 
tial farm-houses  were  scattered  over 
the  broad  meadows,  or  ensconced  in 
the  glades.  Knots  of  children  also 
might  be  seen  every  morning  and 
evening  threading  the  green  lanes 
on  their  way  to  and  from  the  village 
school;  and  the  mounds  were  ga- 
thered thicker  than  ever  in  the  silent 
hamlet  of  the  dead.  You  could  trace 
the  names  of  several  old  veterans  of 
the  wars  upon  its  rude  memorial- 
boards,  telling  of  their  loyalty  and 
their  faith ;  and  beside  her  partner's, 
that  of  Annie  Dacre,  the  mother  of 
her  whose  strange  story  we  haw 
brought  to  a  close. 

She  had  fallen  into  her  last  sleep 
tranquilly,  and  full  of  years,  in  the 
arms  of  her  beloved  child ;  and  be- 
fore her  death,  formally  bequeathed 
the  homestead  property  to  her  grand- 
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son,  who  at  her  desire  had  been  re- 
baptized  by  the  chaplain  then  offici- 
ating in  the  vale,  and  received  the 
name  of  Jacob  Dacre,  in  addition  to 
that  which  his  Indian  parent  had 
given  him  at  his  birth. 

The  nursling  that  swung  in  his 
little  cradle  among  the  forest  boughs 
was  educated  under  the  auspices  of 
his  English  relatives,  and  he  well 
rewarded  their  pains.  He  was  a  fine, 
bold  boy,  somewhat  given  to  hunt* 
in*  for  a  tiller  of  the  ground,  but 
full  of  energy  and  enthusiasm,  and 
withal,  a  stanch  champion  of  Indian 
rights.  Indeed  the  latter  propensity 
brought  him  into  collision  with  his 
neighbours  whenever  the  last— re- 
garding possession  as  nine-tenths 
of  the  law — would  drive  off  their 
land  any  stray  aborigine  who  ven- 
tured to  cut  a  stick  or  pitch  his 
camp  within  the  surveyor's  lines. 

It  would  have  done  one's  heart 
flood  then,  to  see  how  the  boy's  eyes 
Bashed,  and  to  hear  him  talk  about 
'  the  Great  Spirit,*  and  '  the  inherit- 
ance of  his  fathers,*  and  ( the  grasp- 
ing selfishness  of  the  pale-faces.*  But 
though  they  listened  to  his  eloquent 
vindication  of  the  original  possessors 
of  the  soil,  they  could  not  be  made 
to  understand  or  admit  the  justice  of 
the  appeal ;  or  if  they  did,  it  had  no 
influence  on  their  acts:  so  that  it 
amounted  to  the  same  thing  in  the 
end. 

It  was  seldom  now  that  the  native 
intruded  himself  in  what  was  once  a 
favourite  resort,  for  the  game  had 
long  been  driven  over  the  hills,  and 
the  fishing  was  monopolized  by  the 
strangers;  but  whenever  a  solitary 
canoe  descended  the  Trout  Stream,  it 
was  sure  to  rest  for  a  time  by  Jacob 
Dacre*s  farm,  while  its  inmates 
smoked  a  friendly  pipe  with  the  son 
of  A-moos-took  the  Micmac  And 
in  times  of  scarcity,  or  during  the 
winter,  many  a  poor  outcast  round 
that  shelter  by  the  hearth  of  Annie's 


child,  which  might  not  have  been 
accorded  to  him  so  freely  elsewhere ; 
and  soothed  by  its  good  cheer,  he 
reflected  less  bitterly,  perchance,  on 
the  change  in  his  lot  caused  by  the 
coming  of  the  whites. 

It  was  a  sort  of  sacred  council- 
ground,  that  hospitable  abode,  where 
the  Micmac  and  Milicete  could  burr 
their  old  differences,  and  take  each 
other's  hand  with  that  of  their  pale- 
face brother,  and  be  friends.  And 
there,  too,  the  tribes  could  converse 
without  resorting  to  the  crabbed 
medium  of  a  foreign  tongue ;  for  the 
two  dialects  of  Acadia  were  familiar 
to  the  household,  and  they  often 
used,  from  preference,  the  expressive 
and  beautiful  accents  which  Annie 
had  learned  from  her  Micmac  mother. 

And  when,  in  the  natural  course 
of  events,  the  parents  became  too 
old  to  continue  their  wanderings, 
they  took  up  their  stations  perma- 
nently in  the  snug  dwelling  of  their 
son,  who  then  wrote  the  initials 
M.P.P.  after  his  name;  he  having 
been  chosen  some  years  before  to  re- 
present his  county  in  the  legislative 
assembly  of  the  province,  an  office 
which  he  held  long  and  honourably 
— no  very  rare  thing  in  those  day*. 

*  The  old  times  are  coming  back, 
I  reckon,*  observed  a  white-hawed 
Loyalist,  as  he  tottered  along  on  his 
crutch  one  sabbath  morning,  and 
pointed  to  the  residence  of  the  Da- 
cres,  where  a  ' bran-new*  union-jack 
floated  most  majestically  above  the 
butternut  trees.  'I  have  not  seen 
the  like  since  the  week  afore  the  old 
squire  lost  his  daughter  Annie.  That 

r nelson  of  his  is  a  true  Briton,  I'll 
sworn,  for  all  his  Ingin  blood. 
It  warms  my  old  heart,  it  does. 
God  bless  the  flag  1* 

We  will  echo  the  sentiment — 
Ood  bless  the  flag  !  and  long  may  it 
wave  supreme  over  the  broad  do- 
main where  the  Loyalists  planted 
their  homes. 
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TE  have  little  doubt  that,  both  in 
England  and  in  France,  the 
general  feeling  in  regard  to  M.  Gni- 
zot's  new  boos  will  be  one  of  dis- 
appointment. Not  that  on  this  aide 
<n  the  Channel,  at  least,  we  counted 
more  than  we  had  a  right  to  do  on 
the  literary  reputation  of  the  author. 
We  knew  that  as  a  philosophical 
writer  he  had  achieved  great  things, 
and  were  ready  to  admit,  though 
scarcely  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
admission  is  made  in  America,  that 
in  a  former  publication  he  had  dealt 
ably,  and  on  the  whole  impartially, 
with  one  important  chapter  in  the 
political  history  of  this  country, 
feat,  apart  from  all  such  consider- 
ations, there  were  in  his  past  career 
and  present  position  peculiarities 
which,  assuming  him  to  be  possessed 
of  ordinary  information  and  a  fair 
share  of  talent,  pointed  him  out  as 
the  very  man  to  make  much  of  the 
task  which  he  had  undertaken.  Born 
amid  the  heaving  of  the  first  French 
Revolution,  he  saw  the  licentiousness 
of  the  Republic  stiffen  into  the  ty- 
ranny of  the  Empire ;  only  that  in 
its  turn  the  Empire  might  give 
place  to  a  restoration,  and  Legiti- 
macy be  set  aside  by  a  second  revo- 
lution, which  the  very  men  who 
promoted  and  brought  it  about  soon 
learned  to  regard  as  dynastic  rather 
than  constitutional.  And,  finally, 
after  attaining  to  the  chief  place  m 
the  confidence  of  the  revolutionary 
king,  he  became  the  special  object 
of  a  fresh  outburst  of  popular  mad- 
ness ;  which,  sending  both  king  and 
minister  about  their  business,  has 
committed  France  once  more  to  the 
management  of  a  form  of  govern- 
ment for  which,  least,  perhaps,  of  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  she  seems 
to  be  adapted.  It  is  at  this  juncture 
that  M.  Guizot,  a  scholar  second, 
perhaps,  to  none  in  Europe  —  a 
statesman  well  skilled  in  the  art  of 
guiding  the  wills  of  his  fellow-men — 
above  all,  an  actor,  and  a  chief  actor 
too,  in  the  mighty  drama  which  is 
still  in  progress, — sits  down,  in  his 
forced  seclusion,  to  write  an  essay  on 
the  causes  of  the  success  of  what  he 
oddly  enough  describes  as  the  Eng- 
lish Revolution,  1640-1688.  Was 
it  because  we  expected  him  to  shed 


new  fight  over  old  subjects  that  we 
read  the  announcement  of  his  forth- 
coming treatise  with  interest?  ox 
did  the  thought  enter  into  our  minds, 
that  perhaps  his  industry  might 
have  worked  out  channels  of  inform- 
ation which  had  heretofore  been 
closed  against  the  whole  world? 
Surely  not.  If  Henry,  Hume,  Fox, 
Macintosh,  Macpherson,  Godwin,  and 
so  on  down  to  Lingard  and  Ma~ 
eaulay,  had  left  any  gleanings  for 
others  to  gather,  we  should  have 
scarcely  looked  to  a  foreigner,  bow- 
ever  well  read  in  English  history,  to 
gather  them.  No.  What  we  did 
expect  from  M.  Guizot  was  some- 
thing much  more  valuable  than  that : 
namely,  a  skilful  sifting  of  evidence 
already  before  the  world ;  and  such 
a  wise  teaching,  from  the  past  to  the 
present,  as  might  have  proved  useful, 
m  this  her  day  of  trial  and  danger, 
not  to  France  alone,  but  to  the 
whole  of  continental  Europe.  This  we 
expected — but  we  have  not  {bond  it; 
and  so,  accepting  his  work  for  all 
that  it  is  worth,  and  admitting  that 
it  does  him  honour,  we  are  con- 
strained to  acknowledge  that  we 
should  have  thought  quite  as  highly 
of  him  as  we  now  do  had  it  never 
been  written. 

But  we  have  still  graver  fault  to 
find  with  M.  Guizot's  brochure.  He 
not  only  tells  us  nothing  that  we  did 
not  know  before,  but  he  fails  to 
catch,  or,  at  least,  to  set  before  us  in 
its  true  light,  the  moral  of  the  tale 
which  he  does  tell.  Himself  a  Pro- 
testant, he  attributes  a  great  deal 
too  much  of  die  love  of  order  which 
prevails  in  this  country  to  the  spirit 
of  Protestantism.  As  to  his  general 
method  of  dealing  with  the  great 
religious  movement  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  it  seems  to  us  to  be  taken 
up  and  carried  on  amidst  a  confusion 
of  ideas  for  which  we  really  cannot 
account.  Does  M.  Guizot  believe, 
that  in  Luther,  if  not  in  Melancthon, 
no  spirit  worked  except  that  of  zeal 
for  freedom  of  conscience  ?  or  does 
he  suppose  that  the  Elector  of 
Saxony  and  the  chiefs  of  the  League 
were  not  just  as  much  in  earnest  to 
check  the  encroachments  of  the  em- 
peror on  their  own  civil  rights  as  to 
vindicate  the  religious  liberty  of  their 
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subjects?  But  this  is  not  all.  M. 
Guizot,  speaking  of  both  of  the  Re- 
volutions, that  of  1640  and  that  of 
1688,  says:— 

It  was  the  peculiar  felicity  of  England 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  that  the  spirit 
of  religious  faith  and  the  spirit  of  political 
liberty  reigned  together;  and  that  she 
entered  upon  the  too  revolutions  (the 
religious  and  the  civil)  at  the  I 


And,  again,  a  little  lower  down 
he  observes:— 

The  English  Reformers,  especially 
those  who  aimed  only  at  political  reform, 
did  not  think  a  revolution  necessary. 
The  whole  past  history  of  this  country, 
its  laws,  traditions,  and  precedents,  were 
dear  and  sacred  in  their  eyes;  they 
found  in  them  the  justification  of  their 
claims,  as  well  as  the  sanction  of  their 
principles.  It  was  in  the  name  of  the 
Great  Charter,  and  of  all  the  statutes  by 
which,  through  the  course  of  four  cen- 
turies, it  had  been  confirmed,  that  they 
demanded  their  liberties.  For  four  cen- 
turies not  a  generation  of  men  had  dwelt 
upon  the  soil  of  England  without  uttering 
the  name,  and  beholding  the  presence, 
of  Parliament.  The  great  barons  and 
the  people,  the  country  gentlemen  and 
the  burgesses,  met  together  in  1640,  not 
to  dispute  with  each  other  claims  to  new 
acquisitions,  but  to  regain,  in  concert, 
their  common  inheritance ;  they  met  to 
recover  their  ancient  and  positive  rights, 
not  to  pursue  the  boundless  combinations 
and  hopes  suggested  by  the  imagination 
of  man. 

We  are  really  quite  at  a  loss  how 
to  characterize  this  assertion.  There 
was  or  there  was  not  a  religious 
principle,  sound  or  unsound,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  attacks  made  in  1640 
upon  the  constitution,  as  then  esta- 
blished, in  Church  and  State.  If 
there  was,  how  can  M.  Guizot  affirm 
that '  the  great  barons  and  the  peo- 
ple, the  country  gentlemen  and  the 
burgesses,  met  to  regain  their  ancient 
and  positive  rights,  not  to  pursue  the 
boundless  combinations  and  hopes 
suggested  by  the  imagination  of 
man  ?'  If  there  was  not,  what  be- 
comes of  the  twofold  influence,  *the 
r*  it  of  religious  faith  and  the  spirit 
political  liberty,9  which  are  as- 
sumed to  have  cemented  together  the 
Puritans  who  assailed  and  over- 
threw the  monarchy?  Besides,  can 
M.  Guizot,  or  anybody  else,  gravely 
affirm,  that  the  Reformers  of  1640— 
whether  religiously  impelled,  or  po- 
litically, or  both— came  together  for 


no  other  purpose  than  to  regain,  in 
concert,  their  common  inheritance? 
What  was  their  common  inheritance  ? 
A  large  share  of  practical  freedom, 
under  a  government  rigorously,  but 
not,  in  principle  at  least,  tyrannically 
administered.  When  did  this  come 
to  them  ?  At  the  epoch  of  the  Re- 
formation? No,  surely.  Yet  this 
impression  M.  Guizot  is  desirous  to 
convey,  or  else  he  loses  himself 
entirely  while  striving  to  arrive  at 
causes  through  their  effects.  The 
truth  is,  that  he  has  not  taken  a 
sufficiently  comprehensive  view  of 
the  condition  of  English  society; 
both  as  it  had  been  previously  to 
the  commencement  of  the  great  Civil 
War,  and  as  it  again  became  on  the 
Restoration.  He  forgets  that  there 
never  was  a  period  in  the  history  of 
this  country  when  our  English 
nobles  were  not  jealous  of  arbitrary 
power,  whether  it  was  sought  to  be 
exercised  over  them  by  a  king  or  a 
pope.  And  omitting  to  trace  the 
growth  of  the  popular  influence,  as 
contradistinguished  from  that  of  the 
aristocracy,  he  entirely  overlooks  the 
fresh  impulse  which  was  given  to  it 
by  the  accession  of  James  VI.  of 
Scotland  to  the  English  throne.  In 
a  word,  M.  Guizot,  looking,  as  all 
foreigners  are  prone  to  do,  only  at 
the  more  salient  features  in  the 
case,  at  once  misrepresents  the  mo- 
tives of  the  belligerents  in  the 
struggles  of  1640,  and  fails  to  ac- 
count for  the  happy  issues  of 
the  Revolution  of  1688.  Hence  he 
instructs  no  one.  He  neither  re- 
freshes the  memory  of  his  English 
readers,  nor  communicates  to  his 
French  readers  views  of  things  such 
as  might  be  of  use  to  them.  That 
which  he  has  failed  to  do  we  will 
endeavour  to  accomplish,  as  well  as 
the  narrow  limits  to  which  we  are 
necessarily  confined  will  allow. 

It  is  a  common  error  with  writers, 
domestic  as  well  as  with  foreign,  to 
treat  of  the  great  Civil  War  of  1640 
and  the  Revolution  of  1688  as  if  the 
one  were  nothing  more  than  the 
consummation  and  completion  of  the 
other.  Both,  too,  are  described  as 
having  been,  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple, merely  defensive  movements. 

In  England  (says  M.  Guizot,  in  that 
portion  of  his  volume  which  refers  to  the 
former  of  these  convulsions)  the  royal 
power  was  the  aggressor.    Charles  I., 
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fall  of  haughty  pretensions,  though  de- 
void of  derated  ambition,  and  moved 
rather  by  the  desire  of  not  derogating  in 
the  eyes  of  the  kings,  his  peers,  than  by 
that  of  ruling  with  a  strong  hand  over 
his  people,  twice  attempted  to  introduce 
into  the  country  the  maxims  and  the 
practice  of  absolute  monarchy. 

In  like  manner,  when  speaking  in 
his  brief  peroration  of  the  setting 
aside  of  James  II.,  he  says, — 

It  is  the  glory  of  the  Revolution  of 
1688,  and  the  main  cause  of  its  success, 
that  it  was  an  act  of  mere  defence,  and  of 
necessary  defence. 

Now,  without  passing  from  the 
legitimate  subject  of  this  paper,  which 
is  to  show  that  the  causes  of  the 
comparative  harmlessness  of  these 
two  mighty  convulsions  lies  deeper 
than  M.  Guizot  seems  to  imagine, 
we  must*  crave  permission  to  observe, 
that  however  wanting  Charles  I. 
may  have  been  in  the  wisdom  which 
enables  kings  and  ministers  to  ob- 
serve and  be  guided  by  the  signs  of 
the  times,  the  fact  of  his  having 
striven  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  reign 
to  stretch  the  prerogative  beyond  its 
recognized  limits  has  yet  to  be 
proved.  Charles  received  the  crowu 
from  his  father,  in  name  if  not  in 
fact,  endowed  with  the  same  measure 
of  authority  which  had  belonged  to 
it  when  worn  by  Elizabeth  and 
Henry  VIII.  The  Court  of  Star- 
Chamber  was  not  of  his  creation. 
It  had  existed  and  been  made  use  of 
long  before  his  family  came  to  the 
throne ;  and  the  right  of  the  king  to 
levy  ship-money,  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  defences  of  the  country,  was 
never  called  in  question  till  Hamp- 
den chose  to  bring  the  matter  to  the 
issue  of  a  judicial  trial.  That  Charles 
loved  kingly  power  too  much,  and 
had  been  trained  so  to  love  it  by  his 
absurd  father,  is  past  dispute.  But 
we  defy  the  most  inveterate  of  his 
calumniators  to  show  that  in  a  soli- 
tary instance  he  went  beyond  the 
letter  of  bis  rights,  till  a  turbulent 
House  of  Commons  forced-  him  to 
choose  between  a  virtual  abrogation 
of  royalty  itself  and  an  attempt  to 
govern  without  the  assistance  of 
parliament.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
movement  party  in  England  was  ad- 
vanced in  1640  as  far  before  tbe 
times  as  the  king  lagged  behind 
them.  Its  leaders  bad  been  inocu- 
lated with  the  spirit  of  Knox  and  of 


Andrew  Melville.  They  bore  no 
good  will  to  the  family  which  Scot- 
land had  given  to  rule  oyer  them, 
and  took  courage,  in  imitation  of  the 
Scottish  Reformers,  to  attack  it  in 
its  prerogatives.  The  language  which 
they  held  to  James  and  to  Charles 
they  would  have  no  more  dared  to 
use*  to  Queen  Elizabeth  than,  by  and 
bye,  they  dared  to  use  it  to  Crotn welL 
And  James,  too  vain  to  go  with  a 
current  which  he  was  a  great  deal 
too  weak  to  stop,  or  even  to  direct, 
left  his  son  to  encounter  a  crisis  for 
which  no  preparation  had  been  nude. 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  vindicate  the 
character  of  Charles  I.  on  the  score 
of  political  or  even  of  personal  ho- 
nesty. It  was  his  weakness  and  his 
besetting  sin  that  he  did  not  know 
how  to  keep  a  promise  when  he  had 
made  it  But  it  is  too  much  to  say 
of  him  that  he  attacked  the  liberties 
of  his  subjects,  because,  on  the  re- 
fusal of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
grant  supplies,  he  bad  recourse  to 
methods  of  raising  a  revenue  which 
up  to  his  day  had  been  distinctly 
recognized  as  legal  by  tbe  Consti- 
tution. We  are  not  prepared  to  go 
so  far  in  speaking  of  the  Revolution 
of  1688.  That  was  in  some  measure 
forced  upon  the  nation  by  the  bigotry 
and  tbe  obstinacy  of  James  II.  But 
even  that  was  not  effected  without 
putting  in  jeopardy  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  Constitution;  while  of 
the  moral  turpitude  which  attaches 
to  the  personal  characters  of  all  the 
great  movers  in  the  plot  there  is  no 
over-estimating  the  amount.  But  it 
is  time  to  return  to  M.  Guizot  and 
the  subject-matter,  properly  so  called, 
of  his  book. 

You  cannot  read  five  pages  of  this 
essay  without  perceiving  that  the 
writer  is  weighed  down  by  the  same 
mistaken  opinion  which  lias  as  yet 
paralyzed  tbe  efforts  of  all  the  con- 
stitution-mongers of  Continental  Eu- 
rope, whether  exercising  their  craft 
in  public  assemblies  or  theorizing  on 
paper.  He  seems  to  think  that,  pro- 
vided a  nation  be  willing  to  accept  a 
liberal  and  representative  form  of 
government,  it  may,  if  it  please, 
thrive  and  grow  great  under  it  No 
matter  what  discipline  the  masses 
may  have  previously  undergone, 
whether  thev  have  for  ages  been 
accustomed,  m  municipalities  and  by 
local  courts,  to  manage  the  bulk  of 
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their  own  affairs ;  or  that  the  Crown 
has'  had  its  officers  everywhere,  di- 
recting all  operations,  and  enforcing 
obedience  to  fixed  rules ;  it  is  to  be 
assumed  that  in  either  case  nations 
are  fit  for  what  is  called  liberty,  pro- 
vided only  there  be  evinced  among 
them  a  determination  not  to  submit 
any  longer  to  arbitrary  power.  And 
wherever  the  experiment  is  tried  and 
fails,  other  causes  of  the  failure  are 
sought  for  than  the  right  one; 
particular  statesmen  and  their  mea- 
sures being  blamed  for  an  issue 
which  the  slightest  attention  to  ex- 
perience and  to  the  truths  which  it 
teaches  might  have  shown  to  be  in- 
evitable. But  all  this  is  a  mere 
delusion.  Nations  may  yearn  for 
freedom,  and  honestly  desire  to  ac- 
complish it,  yet,  when  it  is  accom- 
plished, be  the  reverse  of  gainers  by 
the  exploit.  Take  the  cases  of  France 
and  England  as  they  now  stand,  and 
then  look  back  upon  the  political 
training  which  each  nation  had  un- 
dergone so  as  to  fit  it  for  constitutional 
monarchy,  which  in  the  former  coun- 
try is  assumed  to  have  been  set  up  in 
1830,  in  the  latter  in  1688.  The 
suppression  of  the  power  of  the  great 
barons  in  France  led  to  the  imme- 
diate establishment  of  an  absolute 
and  arbitrary  monarchy.  Not  only 
was  there  no  parliament  or  assembly 
of  notables  created,  to  make  laws  for 
the  nation,  and  to  watch  over  the 
general  interests  of  the  people,  but 
the  jurisdictions  formerly  conceded 
to  the  noble  in  his  hail  and  to  the 
burgesses  in  their  court-house  ceased. 
Whatever  was  done,  in  the  capital, 
in  the  provinces,  in  city,  town,  and 
hamlet,  was  done  by  the  king's  au- 
thority and  in  the  king's  name.  The 
great  landholders  still,  indeed,  pre- 
served their  right  to  exact  a  specified 
amount  of  labour  from  their  depend- 
ants and  tenants ;  nor  were  they 
liable,  like  men  of  meaner  birth  or 
more  plebeian  occupations,  to  taxa- 
tion. But  further  than  this  their 
privileges  did  not  go.  The  whole 
machinery  of  the  State  was  centered 
in  the  Crown;  the  people  had  literally 
nothing  to  do  with  the  laws,  except 
to  obey  them.  It  was  very  different 
in  England.  Here  the  barons,  when 
exacting  the  Great  Charter  from 
John,  took  care  that  its  protecting 
wing  should  fall  over  all  orders  of 
freemen,  and  found  the  people,  in 


consequence,  well  disposed  to  support 
them,  as  soon  as  they  were  driven 
to  vindicate  its  authority  against 
John's  successors.  On  other  occa- 
sions, the  kings,  unable  to  combat 
single-handed  against  the  barons, 
called  in  the  assistance  of  the  people, 
and  obtained  it.  The  royal  boroughs 
came  by  degrees  to  operate  not  only 
as  a  counterpoise  to  the  power  of  the 
landed  aristocracy,  but  as  the  best 
possible  school  wherein  the  people 
might  study  the  art  of  self-govern- 
ment. Nor  is  this  all.  Feudalism 
in  this  country  never  crushed  that 
determination  to  look  after  their  own 
concerns  which  the  English  people 
had  derived  from  their  Saxon  an- 
cestors. Though  the  Wittengamote 
ceased  to  assemble,  till  revived  under 
another  form  by  Simon  de  Montford, 
every  county  had  still  its  shire-mote, 
every  hundred  its  hundredary,  every 
tything  and  parish  its  wardens,  con- 
stable, and  borsholder,  to  regulate 
public  expenditure,  to  keep  the  peace, 
and  to  settle  differences,  according 
to  immemorial  usage.  And  so  it 
came  to  pass,  when  the  monasteries 
were  dissolved,  that  there  was  a  po- 
pular machinery  at  hand  whereby 
to  regulate  in  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, through  officers  elected  by  the 
people  themselves,  matters  on  the 
due  administration  of  which,  much 
more  than  upon  acts  of  parliament, 
the  peace  of  the  whole  community 
depended.  It  was  this  habit  of  self- 
government  in  detail,  to  a  far  greater 
degree  than  any  of  their  more  con- 
spicuous institutions,  which,  as  it 
rendered  the  English  people  jealous 
of  interference  with  the  established 
laws  and  usages  of  the  country,  so  it 
taught  them  the  wisdom  to  accept, 
and  after  awhile  to  conform  to, 
changes  in  the  general  government 
of  which  they  did  not  feel  the  effect 
oppressively.  Hence,  while  neither 
the  Rebellion  of  1640  nor  the  Revo- 
lution of  1688  can  be  said,  in  the 
correct  sense  of  the  term,  to  have 
been  a  popular  movement,  the  latter 
alone  was  permanently  submitted  to, 
and  that  not  till  after  half-a-century's 
experience  had  convinced  the  people 
of  its  harmlessness.  As  to  tbe-Com- 
monwealth  and  the  Protectorate,  they 
alike  held  their  ground' while  they 
did  exist  solely  by  brute  force ;  be- 
cause they  alike  broke  in  upon  the 
customs  of  private  life,  and  outraged 
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beyond  endurance  men's  every-day 
feelings  and  prejudices. 

Again,  when  the  pressure  of  mis- 
government  became  intolerable  in 
each  of  the  two  countries,  the  differ- 
ence between  their  capabilities  of 
getting  rid  of  it  without  a  convul- 
sion was  immense.  In  France  it 
was  not  by  the  educated  and  the 
wealthy  classes  that  the  grievance 
was  felt  They  were  satisfied  with 
their  condition.  To  them  all  places 
of  trust  and  power  under  the  crown 
were  open.  They  either  lived  luxu- 
riously between  the  capital  and  their 
chateaux,  or  they  officered  the  army, 
monopolized  the  higher  preferments 
in  the  Church,  filled  the  judges' 
chairs,  or  represented  their  monarch 
at  foreign  courts.  As  to  the  Church 
itself  its  doctrines  and  privileges, 
they  were  philosophically  indifferent 
about  it  So  long  as  it  was  permitted 
them  to  bask  in  the  sunshine  of 
royal  favour,  they  were  willing  to 
shut  their  eyes  to  any  abuse  that 
might  be  practised,  and  to  receive 
all  doctrines  as  equally  affording 
scope  for  the  profane  wit  to  which 
fashion  had  given  its  sanction.  Mean- 
while, beneath  this  surface  of  folly 
a  volcano  of  fierce  passions  was 
burning.  And  when  it  burst  forth 
there  was  no  barrier  anywhere  to 
oppose  to  its  fury.  Nor  must  we 
forget,  in  considering  this  matter, 
that  the  system  of  centralization  in 
the  affairs  of  Government  had  given 
an  influence  to  the  capital  in  France, 
such  as  London  had  not  either  in 
1640  or  1688.  It  was  not  the  French 
people,  but  the  people  of  Paris  and 
the  places  adjacent  which  achieved 
the  Revolution  of  1789.  And  the 
Revolution  thus  achieved,  as  it  had 
its  source  in  the  physical  sufferings 
of  the  masses,  so  it  aimed  its  blows 
not  more  at  the  authority  of  the 
Crown  than  at  the  property  of  the 
privileged  classes.  Down  came  all 
the  ancient  nobility  of  France.  Es- 
tates held  by  families  through  a 
thousand  years  were  confiscated; 
and  the  very  elements  out  of  which, 
when  the  storm  blew  over,  a  consti- 
tutional monarchy  might  have  been 
built  up,  were  swept  away. 

The  first  French  Revolution  could 
not  but  end  as  it  did.  It  was  the 
contest  of  brute  force  against  imbe- 
cility in  high  places.  Marking  its 
way  in  blood,  it  marched  on  steadily 


to  despotism.  The  Restoration  found 
France  just  as  ill-qualified  to  accept 
and  to  profit  bv  a  mixed  form  of 
government,  as  it  was  intolerant  of  a 
return  to  worn-out  usages.  Shrewd 
as  he  was,  Loins  XVIII.  kept  his 
seat  with  great  difficulty.  It  was  im- 
possible that  the  bigot  who  succeeded 
him  should  not  fall.  But  here,  again, 
in  a  change,  bearing  some  resem- 
blance to  that  which  occurred  among 
ourselves  a  hundred  and  eighty 
years  ago,  there  was  this  peculiarity: 
that  the  king  chosen  by  the  French 
people  came  in  as  the  vindicator, 
not  of  any  ancient  and  familiar  ha- 
bits of  domestic  life,  but  of  an  ab- 
stract principle.  Charles  X.  strove 
to  violate  the  letter  of  the  people? 
charter  which  his  brother  haa  grant- 
ed ;  and  the  mob  rose  to  resist  him. 
There  was  no  attack  upon  the  reli- 
gious faith  of  the  nation ;  no  inva- 
sion of  the  rights  of  local  self-govern- 
ment; no  interference  with  usages 
which  long  experience  of  their  ex- 
cellence had  endeared  to  the  body 
of  the  people.  Quite  otherwise.  The 
head  and  front  of  Charles's  offending 
lay  in  this,  that,  finding  it  impossible 
to  go  on  with  a  parliament  which 
seemed  determined  to  thwart  his 
views  in  everything,  he  tried  to  get 
rid  of  it,  and  to  modify  the  charter 
at  the  same  time.  Had  France  been 
as  England  was  in  1660,  such  a 
ground  of  quarrel  between  the  sove- 
reign and  his  people  would  not  have 
arisen ;  for  though  Charles  acted 
unconstitutionally,  looking  to  the 
law  of  France  as  it  then  existed,  it  is 
hard  to  say  how  he  could  have  done 
otherwise,  yet  retained  any  power 
at  all  in  his  own  hands.  The  con- 
stitution which  France  had  received 
she  did  not  know  how  to  deal  with ; 
and  it  thus  became  a  snare  both  to 
her  and  to  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

In  1830,  as  in  1789,  the  movement 
against  the  crown  was  headed,  not 
by  the  natural  leaders  of  the  people, 
but  by  nameless  adventurers.  It 
was  Paris,  also,  which  again  did  the 
job;  for  though  it  be  now  pretty 
well  ascertained  that  Louis  Philippe 
had  been  intriguing  against  the  elder 
branch  of  his  family  ever  since  1815, 
his  intrigues  would  have  led  to  no 
results  had  there  been  an  aristocracy 
in  France  willing  and  able  to  hold 
the  balance  between  the  crown  and 
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the  people.  Bat  there  was  nothing 
of  the  sort.  The  Upper  Chamber  in 
the  French  parliament  carried  no 
weight  with  it  at  all :  its  members, 
individually,  were  powerless.  In  the 
provinces,  self-government  was  un- 
known. Paris  contrived  under  the 
restored  Bourbons  to  be  as  much  the 
heart  of  the  nation  as  it  used  to  be 
in  the  days  of  the  Grand  Monarque; 
and  so  Louis  Philippe  kept  it.  A 
wide -spread  beaurocracy  managed 
everything  daring  both  epochs,  from 
east  to  west,  and  from  north  to 
south ;  and  the  people  were  as  little 
suffered  to  cater  for  themselves  as 
they  had  ever  been.  What  founda- 
tion of  stability  could  there  be  here? 
The  king  might  manage  the  Cham- 
bers— he  did  manage  them,  by  cor- 
ruption the  most  flagrant.  The 
constituency  could  be  narrowed,  too 
— it  was  narrowed,  till  it  became  a 
bye-word  of  reproach  even  among 
such  as  retained  the  suffrage.  But 
all  this  tended,  not  to  strengthen,  but 
to  weaken  the  respect  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people  for  a  system  of 
government  in  which  they  took  no 
part.*  Such  a  fabric,  even  when  it 
seemed  to  be  the  most  secure,  could 
not  be  relied  upon.  It  rested  on  no 
solid  foundation.  It  foil  as  soon  as 
the  blast  of  popular  discontent  broke 
upon  it 

Look  now  at  the  state  of  England 
.subsequently  to  the  Restoration  of 
1660.  Of  her  own  accord,  like  a 
ship  righted  at  sea,  she  returned  to 
the  condition,  relieous,  political,  and 
social,  from  which  the  Rebellion  of 
1640  had  shaken  her.  The  Church 
regained  her  influence  over  the  great 
body  of  the  people.  Corporations, 
municipalities,  county  courts,  parish 
vestries,  resumed  their  functions. 
Even  property,  to  a  great  extent,  re- 
verted to  the  families  from  which 
the  Usurpation  had  wrested  it;  sad 
the  House  of  Lords  commanded  once 
more  the  respect  and  reverence  of 
the  nation.  Not  one  of  all  those  in- 
fluences was  injuriously  affected  by 
the  Revolution  of  1688.  WhyP 
Because  the  Revolution  of  1688  was, 
what  M.  Guisot  seems  to  contend 
that  at  was  not,  a  purely  aristocratic 
movement;  sad  being  so,  saved  the 
country.  Let  us  never  forget  that 
the  aristocratic  inftueace  is  naturally 
oanservauve.  Not  desiring  to  inno- 
vate upon  the  rights  either  of  the 


or  of  the  people,  it  is  yet 
jealous  of  its  own,  which  it  seeks  to 
ensure  by  interposing  such  a  barrier 
between  the  two  extremes  as  shall 
keep  them  from  coming  into  colli- 
sion. Moreover,  a  constitutional 
aristocracy  will  .not  tolerate,  for  the 
sake  of  all,  that  its  ooder  become 
vulgarised.  Observe,  that  we  re- 
strict the  meaning  of  the  term  'con- 
stitutional aristocracy  *  strictly  to  the 
peerage.  Your  baronet  and  squire 
of  large  estate  may  class  himself 
with  the  ( aristocracy '  if  he  pleases ; 
but  in  the  eye  of  the  law  he  is  no- 
thing more  than  one  of  the  people. 
And  so  are  the  peer's  sons — even  his 
eldest  son,  till  his  fother  die,  and  he 
succeed  to  the  title.  Compare  this 
state  of  things  with  the  arrangements 
of  society,  not  in  France  only,  but 
everywhere  else  throughout  Europe. 
As  loog  as  the  monarchy  lasted  in 
any  form,  counts,  marquesses,  and 
barons,  were  as  plentiful  across  the 
Channel  as  blackberries.  And  under 
the  Restoration,  as  well  as  during  the 
regime  of  the  Barricades,  they  were 
for  the  most  part  as  needy  as  they 
were  numerous.  A  movement  got 
up  by  such  an  aristocracy  as  this, 
would  be  just  as  likely  to  result  m 
confusion  as  if  the  dregs  of  the 
town  populations  gave  to  it  its  im- 
pulse. But  in  England  the  union 
of  the  leading  families  of  all  shades 
of  opinion,  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
James  and  transfer  the  crown  to 
William,  gave  as  complete  a  gua- 
rantee as  seems  to  be  attainable  in 
human  affairs,  that  the  people  would 
take  no  hurt  from  the  arrangement. 
Nor  did  they.  The  people,  meaning 
thereby  the  masses,  were  by  no 
means  pleased  with  the  change.  In 
spite  of  all  bis  faults  and  follies, 
James  was  still  dear  to  them,  as  re- 
presenting a  great  principle.  And 
had  his  tyranny  not  descended  so 
low  as  to  interfere  with  the  ma- 
nagement of  their  own  concerns  in 
municipalities  sad  corporations,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  Revo- 
lution of  1688  ever  could  have  been 
effected  at  all.  Bat  the  people  ob- 
serving that  their  natural  leaders 
had  declared  against  James,  and 
findiiH?  that  WUham,  so  for  from 
attacking  their  right  of  self-govern- 
ment, confirmed  and  even  enlarged 
it,  yielded  with  a  good  grace  to  ar- 
of  winch,  in  the  abstract, 
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the  majority  of  them  disapproved. 
And  they  did  so  the  more  readily 
that  James  and  the  bishoM  were  at 
variance  upon  points  which  the  peo- 

ee  might  not  fully  understand,  but 
regard  to  which  the  Church  had 
their  confidence.  How  different  was 
the  position  of  Louis  Philippe,  and 
the  party  which  placed  him  on  the 
throne.  He  had  no  religious  feeling 
to  appeal  to,  for  what  little  religion 
existed  in  France  was  on  the  side  of 
Charles  X.  He  had  no  violated 
corporate  rights  to  restore,  nor  mu- 
nicipal and  parochial  managements 
to  vindicate.  He  came  as  a  Doc- 
trinaire, to  rule  over  a  nation  of 
Doctrinaires;  and  kept  them  down 
during  eighteen  years,  by  acting 
steadily  in  opposition  to  his  own 
professions. 

The  cause  of  the  success  of  the 
English  Revolution  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  the  failure  of  the  French 
Revolution  on  the  other,  do  not  lie, 
as  M.  Guizot  wishes  us  to  believe 
that  the  former  do,  on  the  surface. 
It  was  not  because  in  England  the 
spirit  of  religious  faith  combined 
with  the  spirit  of  political  freedom 
in  1688,  that  the  Revolution  worked 
for  good.  And  as  little  is  it  right  to 
assume  that  the  French  Revolution 
in  1830  has  ended  in  confusion, 
merely  because  one  or  other  of  these 
elements  of  order  was  wanting.  Con- 
stitutional monarchy  broke  down  in 
France,  because  there  was  no  found- 
ation of  political  aristocracy  on  which 
to  rest  it  And  the  Republic,  which  has 
risen  on  its  ruins,  will  doubtless  soon 
go  as  the  monarchy  went,  because 
the  people  have  not  been  prepared  to 
understand  its  value  by  a  long  course 
of  local  self-government.  In  like 
manner,  it  is  evident  that  democracy 
has  thus  far  done  well  in  America, 
simply  because  the  Americans  have 
adhered  to  the  institutions  which 
their  forefathers,  colonists  from  Eng- 
land, established.  Had  we  been  more 
far-sighted  in  those  days,  so  as  to 
create  over  and  above  a  colonial 
constitutional  aristocracy,  America 
would  have  been  at  this  moment 
either  a  portion  of  the  British  empire, 
or  the  seat  of  one  or  more  con- 
stitutional monarchies.  Why  is  it 
that  even  now  an  attempt  is  not  made 
to  act  thus  wisely  in  the  younger 
colonies,  through  everyone  of  which 
we  are   systematically  sowing  the 


seeds  of  a  vigorous  and  a  hostile 
democracy? 

One  word,  ere  we  lay  aside  the 
pen,  not  so  much  to  M.  Guisot  sad 
to  France,  as  to  Europe  in  general 
and  to  ourselves  in  particular.  We 
trust  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to 
say,  that  in  the  attempts  now  making 
to  establish  constitutional  govern- 
ments in  Prussia,  Austria,  and  indeed 
all  over  the  Continent,  we  take  the 
deepest  interest  They  are  not  nude 
too  soon;  they  do  not  come  before 
they  were  demanded.  But  it  is  one 
thing  to  attempt  the  accomplishment 
of  a  good  work,  and  quite  another  to 
achieve  it.  Had  the  late  King  of 
Prussia  fulfilled  his  promise,  and 
given  to  his  subjects  in  1816  soeh  a 
constitution  as  they  would  have  then 
accepted  gratefully,  the  task  which 
the  present  king  has  undertaken  to 
perform  would  have  been  less  her- 
culean than  we  take  it  to  be.  At 
the  same  time  we  are  far  from  de- 
spairing of  Prussia.  She  may  reel 
and  stagger  for  awhile  under  a  weight 
which  her  people  have  never  been 
accustomed  to  carry ;  but  the  Prus- 
sians are  a  thoughtful  people,  and 
out  of  Berlin,  and  a  few  towns  in  the 
Rhenish  provinces,  we  believe  that 
they  recognize  the  good  intentions 
of  the  sovereign,  and  are  satisfied 
with  the  general  bent  of  his  policy. 
Still  it  is  a  nervous  thing  to  look 
forward,  even  in  Prussia;  and  if  in 
Prussia,  what  are  we  to  say  of  the 
state  and  prospects  of  the  Austrian 
empire  P  Can  any  extent  of  human 
wisdom  reconcile  so  many  conflict- 
ing nationalities,  and  guide  them  to 
act  together  in  harmony?  We 
doubt  it  much.  To  be  sure  Austria, 
even  more  than  Prussia,  has  it  in  her 
power,  if  she  be  willing,  to  interpose 
the  barrier  of  a  strong  constitutional 
aristocracy  between  the  throne  and 
the  democratic  influence.  Her  Hun- 
garian dominions,  at  least,  are  ripe 
for  this, — as  well  as  for  the  ma- 
chinery of  county  courts,  munici- 
palities, and  so  forth,  of  which  the 
skeletons  are  ready-made  to  her 
hands.  And  in  Bohemia,  likewise, 
the  memory  of  institutions  not  yet  a 
century  in  abeyance  lives.  But  can 
Austria  trust  the  keeping  of  her 
diadem  to  such  a  host  of  rival  tac- 
tions ?  or,  harder  still,  will  she  be 
able  to  subdue  the  rivalries  by  amal- 
gamation P      These    are   questions 
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which  we  defy  the  most  keen-witted 
to  answer.  Meanwhile  let  us  watch, 
with  exceeding  care,  the  progress  of 
events  at  home.  On  the  whole,  Eng- 
land has  done  well  up  to  the  present 
moment  But  she  is  now  confessedly 
in  a  state  of  transition,  and  must  be 
very  tenderly  dealt  with.  We  ac- 
knowledge that  the  future  has  in  it 
much  to  create  alarm  in  our  minds. 
Not  that  we  would  stand  still  if  we 
could.  Far  from  it.  Progress  in  a 
right  direction  is  as  necessary  for 
cherishing  the  vital  principle  in 
nations  as  exercise  is  necessary  to 
ensure   the  health  of  the  human 


frame.  But  as  the  man  who  insists 
upon  running  when  he  ought  only 
to  walk  defeats  his  own  purpose, 
so  excess  of  progress  is  quite  as 
much  to  be  dreaded  as  its  opposite. 
However,  there  is  plenty  to  be  done 
without  infringing  on  those  great 
principles,  the  ascendancy  of  which 
nas  for  well-nigh  two  centuries 
placed  us  at  the  head  of  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  world.  And  so  what- 
ever party  shall  undertake  to  correct 
abuses,  fostering  at  the  same  time 
the  great  national  institutions  round 
which  they  may  have  gathered,  shall 
command  our  support. 


THE  PEACE  CAMPAIGNS  OF  ENSIGN  FAUNCE. 

BT  MICHAEL  SOUTH. 


Part  XL    Chap,  XLVH. 
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JHELE  Richard  Faunce  was 
merely  known  as  a  man  of  bu- 
siness, his  visitors  had  been  mostly 
staid,  grave  men,  who  had  evidently 
something  much  more  important  to 
think  about  than  ceremony  or  out* 
ward  adornment.  But  now  that  be 
was  a  public  character,  his  circle  of 
acquaintance  had  extended  amaz- 
ingly. Members  of  parliament,  chair- 
men of  all  sorts  of  popular  meetings 
and  committees,  and  influential  vo- 
ters, were  by  no  means  the  sort  of 
people  to  be  shown  into  the  office. 
Still  they  preserved  for  the  most 
part  the  characteristics  of  the  practi- 
cal school  to  which  they  belonged, 
being  plain-spoken,  earnest  men, 
with  that  disregard  of  fashion  in  air 
and   attire    that    distinguishes   the 

genus  Worker.  But  there  was  one 
rilliant  exception. 
This  was  a  young  member  of  par- 
liament, with  the  aristocratic  style 
and  title  of  the  Honourable  Vivian  de 
Vere.  He  was  the  grandson  of  a 
duke,  and  had  a  fair  prospect  of  suc- 
ceeding to  a  coronet  himself.  Mr. 
de  Vere  was  as  liberal  politically 
as  he  was  socially  exclusive.  In  ad- 
vocating the  people's  cause  he  was  a 
very  Hampden,  yet  vied  with  Horace 
or  Coriolanus  in  patrician  contempt 
of  the  great  unwashed.  His  crest 
nright  appropriately  have  been  a  cap 
"""  canum  vuig%9 


magnt  appropriately  nave 
or  Liberty,  with  Odipro/c 


for  a  motto.  At  his  election  he  had 
won  the  hearts  of  his  constituents  on 
the  hustings,  but  had  nearly  lost 
them  again  by  shuddering  visibly 
when  a  drunken  flag-bearer,  in  the 
excess  of  his  enthusiasm,  insisted  on 
shaking  hands  with  him.  What 
were  theoretically  4  the  masses,'  and 
a  powerful  element  to  be  treated 
with  affectionate  reverence,  were 
practically  the  canaille.  All  his  fa- 
mily were  equally  proud,  and  equally 
distinguished  for  liberality— being 
evidently  of  opinion  that  the  more 
numerous  and  sweeping  the  conces- 
sions to  the  populace,  the  more  the 
aristocracy  will  be  revered ;  and  that, 
though  a  divinity  may  cease  to  hedge 
kings,  yet  it  will  continue  to  extend 
its  protection  to  nobles.  Accord- 
ingly, while  voting  away  the  sub- 
stance of  rank,  they  were  more  than 
ever  conservative  of  its  shadow : 
prudently  increasing  the  paper  cur- 
rency as  they  parted  with  their  specie 
— in  fact,  they  were  very  consistent 
members  of  that  venerable  body,  to 
which  bills  are  still  sent  up  from  the 
Commons,  because  there  exists  a 
traditional  belief  that  it  has  the 
power  of  defending  its  interests  by 
rejecting  such  measures  as  tend  to 
endanger  them. 

Mr.  De  Vere  was  not  clever — pro- 
bably there  was  no  one  thing  that 
he  aid  better  than  the  average  of 
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men— yet  many  more  gifted  persons 
were  far  less  fitted  to  succeed  in 
life.  The  secret  was,  that  his  mind, 
though  limited  in  range,  was  siwayB 
at  concert  pitch.  He  had  no  am- 
bushed faculties  waiting  for  a  great 
occasion  to  show  themselves — all  his 
forces  were  available  and  in  every- 
day use.  He  was  neither  deeply 
read  nor  eloquent ;  but  he  discoursed 
so  fluently  about  what  he  did  know 
(always  using  other  people's  lan- 
guage), that  he  got  credit  for  a  great 
deal  which  he  did  not  know.  He 
never  felt  strong  emotion  on  any 
subject ;  but  he  Knew  what  feeling 
he  wished  to  represent,  and  could 
stimulate  it  very  respectably,  forg- 
ing sentiments  sometimes  that  passed 
for  genuine  with  superficial  observ- 
ers. His  faculties  were,  first,  the 
power  of  estimating  the  chances  of 
attaining  his  object,  and  how  much 
it  was  worth  to  him;  secondly,  of 
seeing  how  others  had  achieved  suc- 
cess under  similar  circumstances;  and 
thirdly,  of  adapting  their  line  of  con- 
duct to  his  own  ease :  and  this  pro- 
cess he  was  unconsciously  repeating 
all  day  long.  All  that  he  could 
appreciate  he  could  imitate ;  but  he 
was  not  an  extensive  appreciator, 
and  his  native  impulses  were  com- 
prised in  a  strong  wish  to  aggrandize, 
and  contribute  to  the  personal  com- 
forts ot  the  Honourable  Vivian  de 
Vere. 

Very  dissimilar  in  their  social  cir- 
cumstances, there  was  yet  sufficient 
congeniality  in  the  aims  of  himself 
and  Richard  Faunce  to  bring  them 
occasionally  together  in  their  public 
career.  Both  sought  popularity  as 
a  stepping-stone  to  success;  both 
were  free  from  superstitious  attach- 
ment to  ancient  opinions.  They  be- 
longed to  parties  differing  socially 
rather  than  politically — Mr.  Faunce  s 
took  great  pride  in  a  designation 
that  Mr.  De  Vere's  disliked,  because 
it  was  vulgar,  preferring  one  of  di- 
luted bnt  similar  meaning. 

It  was  De  Vere's  interest  to  pro- 
pitiate a  rising  man  like  Mr.  Faunce, 
and  he  was  consequently  civil  to 
him;  but  it  was  a  condescending 
civility.  John  also  experienced  a 
little  of  this  katUeur  on  being  intro- 
duced to  De  Vere  one  morning  in 
the  drawing-room  at  Basnet  House, 
and  had  been  much  nettled  at  it; 
but  his  defiant  demeanour  there- 


upon had  not  the  effect  of  diminish- 
ing the  other's  calm  soperahmuBesv 
John  thought  him  a  puppy  and  a 
prig,  and  would  have  been  dehgfeted 
to  relieve  his  mind  by  insinuating  as 
much,  but  it  was  dear  that  De  Yen 
was  far  too  self-possessed  either  to 
care  one  straw  about  his  indignation, 
or  to  give  him  the  opportunity  of 
declaring  it. 

This  same  self-possession,  like  a 
fencer's  blade,  is  both  sword  sod 
-shield,  parrying  all  thrusts,  and  gir - 
ang  point  silently  and  effectively.  I 
know  not  if  time  and  practice  will 
bestow  it  on  John,  but  at  this  pe- 
riod he  had  no  more  command  of 
his  face  than  a  clock — it  seemed  to 
have  been  given  him  to  talk  with; 
and  what  with  blushes),  frowns,  and 
smiles,  you  might  read  him  like  & 
book. 

Mr.  De  Vere  had  brought  with 
him  a  middle-aged  friend,  who  made 
up  for  the  others  frigidity  by  a  great 
display  of  conversational  power,  if 
that  can  be  called  conversation  where 
a  man  has  the  lion's  share  of  the 
talk  to  himself.  He  was  so  proud  of 
his  opinions,  so  confident  in  them. 
and  so  anxious  to  disseminate  them, 
that  he  was  always  ready  to  over- 
flow upon  anybody  with  whom  he 
happened  to  fall  in  company.  For 
an  advocate  of  toleration,  he  vis 
himself,  perhaps,  somewhat  intoler- 
ant, being  read  v  to  hang,  draw,  sod 
quarter,  in  a  slashing  review,  any- 
body who  dared  to  have  a  creed  of 
his  own  on  the  subject  of  freedom  of 
opinion.  He  had  a  wonderfully  keen 
glance  for  detecting  a  Tory,  and  ex- 
hibited singular  animosity  in  attack- 
ing him  wherever  he  found  him. 
His  meeting  with  an  unhappy  mem- 
ber of  the  species  was  like  the  en- 
counter of  Deloraine  with  Crsnstooo 
— no  questions  asked ;  no  misgiving? 
displayed;  no  challenge  or  warning 
given ;  the  bold  moss-trooper  of  lite- 
rature knew  instinctively  that  the 
gentle  knight  who  came  pricking 
o'er  Ae  plain  must  be  his  nstnraJ 
enemy,  and,  couching  his  spear, 
charged  full  tilt.  After  unhorsing 
his  toe,  he  commonly  scalped  him, 
and  then,  mounting  bis  antagonists 
steed,  would  prance  back  to  fisown 
fastness  with  the  spoil  and  the 
trophy. 

J  ohn  listened  attentively  to  what 
was  new  to  him,  at  least  in  iorav 
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and  clothed  in  flowing  appropriate 
language  and  glowing  imagery.  The 
speaker's  creed  was  the  simple  con- 
fession of  faith  that  there  is  no  reli- 
gion but  Progress,  and  that  Bacon 
was  its  prophet.  Then  he  began  to 
applaud  the  age.  Never  was  any 
age  so  well  worth  living  in.  To 
travel  upon  a  railway  was  to  exert 
one  of  the  highest  privileges  of  hu- 
manity. A  newspaper  paragraph 
transmitted  by  electricity  was  a 
prouder  testimony  of  man  s  intellect 
than  all  the  thoughts  of  all  the  poets. 
Spy-glasses,  diving -bells,  balloons, 
and  gas-lamps,  were  the  real  triumphs 
of  humanity.  Plato  and  Seneca  must 
yield  in  true  wisdom  to  a  modern 
stoker. 

Trant,  sitting  opposite,  smiled  to 
see  John's  look  of  respectful  atten- 
tion, as  he  swallowed  pill  after  pill 
for  the  sake  of  the  gilding.  Trant 
himself  was  proof  against  these  great 
truths  in  all  disguises— such  was  his 
bigotry  and  hardness  of  heart  that 
he  refused  to  believe  men  to  be  any 
taller  because  they  wore  high-heeled 
shoes;  and  if  he  had  been  actually 
shown  the  prospectus  of  some  enter- 
prising company,  offering  to  forward 
people  to  Heaven  by  steam  at  so 
much  per  mile,  I  verily  believe  he 
would  nave  looked  on  the  adven- 
turous and  philanthropic  share- 
holders as  notning  better  than  in- 
genious grovellers. 

Mr.  Kush  had  entered  and  slid 
quietly  to  a  chair  near. 

'  Excellent,'  he  cried,  as  the 
speaker  paused.  ( Why,  these  are  all 
my  own  opinions,  only  better  ex- 
pressed ;  much  better,  sir.  I  beg  to 
second  them  cordially.' 

The  speaker  turned  to  look  at 
him ;  qna  De  Vere,  through  his  eye- 
glass, surveyed  Mr.  Euan  with  an 
aspect  of  magnificent  contempt,  for 
he  beheld  in  this  new  ally  a  little 
man  of  incontestably  plebeian  ap- 
pearance, and  dressed  in  a  fashion 
which  led  one  to  infer  that  he  had 
inherited  the  wardrobe  of  some  de- 
ceased giant. 

4  Thank  you,'  quoth  the  former 
stiffly;  ( we  don't  want  any  second- 


rebuff,  and  still  more  the 
freezing  stare  of  De  Vere,  greatly 
disconcerted  poor  Mr.  Rush,  and 
caused  him  to  look  rather  foolish. 
John  wondered  at  his  impertinence 


in  presuming  to  compare  his  opinions 
with  theirs.  Yet  there  was  not  so 
much  difference  in  the  essence  of  the 
opinions  as  in  the  assertors  of  these 
opinions,  and  in  the  mode  of  asserting 
them;  bnt  this  latter  difference 
caused  John  to  consider  them  much 
more  respectable  than  those  he  had 
been  used  to  treat  so  irreverently 
when  emanating  from  Mr.  Bush. 
His  judgment  was  as  yet  silent  in  the 
presence  of  his  critical  tastes,  and  the 
verdict  of  the  latter  being  favour- 
able to  the  visitor's  oratory,  he 
listened  complacently  while  some 
favourite  points  of  history  were 
placed  in  a  new  and  philosophical 
light.  The  Puritans  were  pronounced 
to  be  clever  fellows,  but  were  guilty 
of  a  political  mistake  when  they  com- 
mitted the  peccadillo  of  cutting  off 
Charles  the  First's  head,  because  the 
execution  of  the  monarch  unhappily 
led  to  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy. 
This  startled  John  a  little,  and  some 
remarks  derogatory  to  his  ideas  of 
the  Cavaliers  and  loyalty  in  general 
were  beginning  to  move  his  indig- 
nation, when  his  attention  was  called 
off  by  an  eulogium  on  the  founder 
of  the  Utilitarian  philosophy,  as  being 
an  excellent  type  of  the  same. 

Here  Trant  broke  silence. 

*  Certainly,'  said  he,  (an  excellent 
type.  A  man  whose  aims  were  so 
eminently  terrestrial  that  he  sacri- 
ficed to  them ' 

4  His  time,  his  learning,  his  best 
energies,'  interposed  the  eulogist. 

4 1  was  going  to  add,  his  probity, 
his  fame,  and  his  best  friend,*  said 
Trant,  smiling. 

4  Oh!  Youtc  speaking  of  the  man, 
not  of  the  thinker,'  rejoined  the  other. 
'  I  consider  Bacon  the  philosopher, 
and  Bacon  the  corrupt  judge  and 
time-server,  as  two  distinct  persons ; 
the  former  being  the  offspring  of 
morality  and  intelligence,  the  other 
of  servility  and  attachment  to  the 
crown.  Quite  different  persons,  I 
assure  you.' 

4  You  scarcely  do  justice  to  his 
lordship's  consistency,'  returned 
Trant.  4  The  same  firm  faith  in  the 
supreme  excellence  of  creature  com- 
forts that  created  his  philosophy 
may  possibly  have  caused  him  to 
take  the  shortest  and  least  scrupulous 
road  to  the  attainment  of  ease  and 
wealth.' 

'Not  at  all,  not  at  all,' retorted 
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the  other,  waving  his  hand  as  if  to 
drive  away  the  injurious  supposition. 
4  His  steady  pursuit  of  riches  was 
consistent,  certainly,  and  worthy  a 
man  of  his  sense ;  but  I  fail  alto- 
gether to  recognise  the  advocate  of 
progress  in  the  minion  and  tool  of 
Elizabeth.* 

4  His  loyalty  would  be  out  of 
character  with  his  principles  at  the 

?  resent  day,  doubtless,  returned 
'rant.  *  But  if  any  of  our  sternest 
modern  Utilitarians  had  lived  in  an 
age  when  unscrupulous  compliance 
with  the  royal  wishes  led  to  favour 
and  preferment,  and  non-compliance 
occasionally  to  the  block,  he  would 
probably  have  failed  to  see  the  ex- 
pediency of  a  fervid  and  uncom- 
promising patriotism.  Happily  for 
patriots,  patriotism  is  not  put  to  such 
severe  proof  in  a  liberal  age/ 

*  It  is  one  of  the  best  features  of 
the  age  that  patriots  coerce  power, 
and  not  power  patriots,*  returned  his 
opponent.  ( But  you  were  speaking 
of  Bacon's  sacrifice  of  his  friend. 
Essex  was  Bacon's  friend,  and  when 
he  got  into  trouble  Bacon  got  him 
beheaded.  Pray  what  had  his  in- 
gratitude in  common  with  his  phi- 
losophy?* 

He  spoke  in  the  tone  of  a  man 
who  scarcely  expects  a  reply,  and 
who  is  not  used  to  be  contradicted — 
which,  indeed,. he  was  not. 

Chap, 

Hitherto  John  had  only  heard 
popular  opinions  maintained  by  peo- 
ple with  whom  he  seemed,  to  have 
nothing  in  common,  and,  coming 
from  such  sources,  they  had  excited 
only  his  distaste.  But  De  Vere  and 
his  friend  were  men  of  his  own  or 
higher  grade ;  and  yet  he  found  them 
talking  in  strains  not  very  dissimilar, 
to  those  of  his  uncle  and  his  friends, 
differing  from  them  in  degree  rather 
than  inland,  and  in  expression  rather 
than  in  principle.  Messrs.  Rush  and 
Co.  had  started  from  a  different  point 
to  his  own ;  but  here  were  men  who 
had  begun  the  journey  with  him,  but 
had  branched  off  somewhere,  at  what 
point  he  knew  not.  Might  he  not 
nave  mistaken  the  road  ? 

Of  course  the  proper  way  for  a 
person  in  John's  state  to  choose  a' 
line  of  opinion  is  to  divest  himself  of. 
all  individual  prejudices,  natural*  or 
accidental,  arising  either  from  taste 


1  The  proceeding,*  returned  Trant, 
'was,  in  the  philosophical  seme, 
strictly  Baconian.  Essex  in  power 
was  a  person  of  great  utility  as  i 
friend;  he  could  shower  on  the 
object  of  his  favour  material  benefits 
of  place  and  emolument.  But  Eskx 
disgraced  was  an  individual,  a  con- 
stancy to  whose  interest  would  be 
merely  the  shadow  of  a  wise  friend- 
ship— it  would  be  a  friendship  de- 
prived of  the  powerful  element  of 
personal  advantage  —  a  sort  of  ab- 
stract and  unprofitable  virtue  not  to 
be  regarded  by  so  practical  a  genius 
as  Bacon.' 

The  termination  of  the  visit  here 
"put  a  stop  to  the  discussion.  While 
they  were  arguing  Mr.  De  Vere  had 
been  talking  to  Amy,  after  surveying 
her  with  an  air  of  critical  approval. 
He  was  very  fastidious  in  his  taste, 
and  Amy's  was  by  no  means  the 
style  of  beauty  he  especially  admired ; 
but  she  was  sufficiently  pretty  to  be 
talked  to,  and  the  frank  ignorance 
she  discovered  on  various  fashion- 
able topics,  and  the  interest  and 
heartiness  with  which  she  listened 
and  replied,  proved  so  attractive, 
that  he  exerted  himself  to  be  par- 
ticularly agreeable,  and  left  her  with 
the  impression  that  he  was  very 
goodnatured,  very  clever,  and  better 
dressed  even  than  John. 

XLVIII. 

or  position,  and  having  come  to  re- 
gard his  own  private  bundle  of  in- 
terests as  a  unit  in  the  general  mas 
to  side  in  every  case  with  the  ma- 
jority. John's  very  different  mode 
of  procedure  was  to  try  to  fit  the 
relation  of  his  inner  man,  undipped 
and  entire,  with  all  its  wishes*  hopes, 
and  convictions,  just  as  he  found 
them,  to  the  outer  world.  If  he 
abandoned  any  of  these  component 
parts  of  himself,  what  had  he  to  cling 
to?  where  could  he  rest  the  sole  of 
his  foot  ?  And  this  certainly  is  a 
puzzling  question  to  any  man  whose 
sympathies  are  not  wide  enongb  to 
allow  him  to  take  the  whole  human 
race  to  his  bosom. 

John's  process,  absurd  as  it  nay 
seem,  is  sanctioned  by  plenty  of  pre- 
cedent, r  Compliance  with  impulse 
from  within,  has  made  men  leaders 
and  rulers  down  to  these  times. 
Qualities  rare  but  high  asserted  what 
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seemed  their  natural  supremacy,  and 
the  few  governed  the  many ;  but  these 
qualities  are  useless,  or  worse,  in  an 
age  when  a  man's  capacity  is  mea- 
sured by  its  width  only,  and  wise 
men  accordingly  shape  their  course 
by  the  pressure  from  without. 

However  John,  as  I  have  said, 
went  on  the  old  principle ;  and  his 
gropings,  stragglings,  and  doubtings, 
were,  of  course,  incessant.  Mr.  De 
Vere  puzzled  him  exceedingly;  a 
Radical  aristocrat  appeared  to  him 
an  animated  paradox.  One  of  John's 
unfortunate  crotchets  was  a  mislead- 
ing habit  of  confounding  things  as 
they  used  to  be  with  things  as  they 
are.  For  instance,  when  one  talked 
of  an  English  peer,  he  would  straight- 
way figure  to  himself  a  sturdy  baron 
ready  to  defend  to  the  death  the  title 
his  ancestors  had  won.  Whereas  the 
said  peer  was  possibly  quite  another 
sort  of  personage,  wearing  his  coronet 
with  all  humility,  and  with  proper 
shame  for  the  barbaric  virtues  that 
achieved  it ;  perhaps  even  expressing 
himself  (as  on  a  late  occasion)  quite 
ready  to  throw  it  away  if  it  should  be 
found  to  impede  his  onward  march. 

The  next  time  Trant  went  to  the 
house  he  found  John  cogitating  on 
the  subject.  To  assist  the  solution 
Trant  referred  him  to  an  alteration 
in  the  feeling  known  as  esprit  de 
carps. 

'  It  used  to  be  a  tie,'  said  he, '  bind- 
ing man  to  his  family,  his  order,  his 
party,  his  country,  and,  as  such,  was 
tolerably  extensive  in  its  operation. 
At  present  it  shows  itself  for  the  most 
part  in  extremes,  and  is  either  stretch- 
ed to  include  mankind  in  general,  or 
confines  itself  to  the  individual  pos- 
sessor. It  leads  one  sort  of  philan- 
thropist to  take  care  of  man  in  the 
abstract ;  another  simply  to  take 
care  of  himself.  These  extremes,  like 
all  others,  are  very  capable  of  meet- 
ing, and  when  they  do  meet,  the  lat- 
ter form  being  more  manageable,  na- 
turally directs  the  former.  In  its  old 
aspect  of  attachment  to  one's  party, 
or  to  one's  order,  the  feeling  has  been 
fairly  laughed  out  of  countenance.' 

John  said  he  wished  to  Heaven  it 
would  show  itself  in  a  manly  way, 
even  though  a  wrong  one ;  and  be- 
gan rummaging  his  historical  read- 
ing for  instances  of  its  good  effect. 
From  this  he  proceeded  to  eulogize 
public  spirit  in  general ;  and  pre- 


sently expressed  his  opinion  that 
Brutus,  who  had  his  two  sons  exe- 
cuted for  the  good  of  his  country, 
was  a  very  fine  fellow :  on  which 
question  Trant  joined  issue  with 
him. 

Amy  had  entered  from  a  walk  as 
they  were  talking,  and  stood  hum- 
ming a  tune  and  settling  her  curls  at 
the  mirror  over  the  fire-place.  The 
characteristic  of  Amy's  person  was  a 
propensity  to  dimples;  her  cheeks, 
her  chin,  her  hands,  as  Trant  no- 
ticed, watching  her  reflexion  in  the 
glass,  were  all  dimpled ;    and  her 

Suaint,  coquettish  little  cloak,  fell  in 
imples,  not  folds. 

4  rray,'  asked  Amy,  turning  half 
round,  but  still  looking  at  herself  in 
the  glass — *pray,  do  you,  Mr.  Trant, 
and  you,  Mr.  Jack,  remember  the 
fable  of  the  fox  and  the  stork  who 
asked  each  other  to  dinner  F 

Both  signified  their  recollection  of 
the  moral  history  in  question. 

'  And  yet,  good-natured  as  you 
both  are,  neither  of  you  when  dip- 
ping your  long  necks  busily  into  the 
mince-meat  of  politics,  ever  seems  to 
think  of  the  unfortunate  little  female 
fox  who  is  so  anxiously  awaiting  a 
crumb  or  two  of  information  or 
amusement.  Whole  mornings,  I'm 
sure,  I  pass  in  your  clever  society, 
which,  but  for  the  honour  of  the 
thing,  I  might  be  spending  just  as 
profitably  in  the  company  of  the 
cat.' 

'  But  you're  such  a  stupid  little 
thing,'  said  John,  pinching  her  small 
round  chin — 'such  a  little,  self- 
satisfied,  sampler-sewing,  finery-lov- 
ing ignoramus.' 

'Perhaps  I  am,'  returned  Amy; 
'but  I'll  tell  you  what  I  shall  do 
one  of  these  days,  when  we  meet 
some  other  stupid  little  thing  that 
you  might  like  to  talk  to — 'tis  quite 
possible  we  may  stumble  on  such  a 
captivating  ignoramus,  you  know — 
well,  when  you  want  to  be  particu- 
larly agreeable,  and  to  display  your 
very  finest  light  conversation,  and  to 
strut  about  before  us  with  all  your 

find  feathers  spread  like  a  peacock, 
shall  persuade  her  to  converse 
only  on  our  exclusive  topics.  And 
when  you  two  gentlemen  are  trying 
very  hard  to  penetrate  the  myste- 
ries of  the  latest  crochet  pattern,  or 
despairingly  seeking  some  opening 
for  wit  in  a  labyrinth  of  worsted 
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work,  I  shall  turn  round  suddenly 
and  ask  you,  '  Whether  you're  up* 
set  yet  that  mischievous  philosophy 
with  the  long  name,  that  you  seem 
to  have  such  a  spite  against  ?'  And 
so,  Time's  whirligig,  as  the  clown 
says  in  the  play  that  papa  read  to 
us  the  other  night,  will  bring  in  his 
revenges.' 

4  I've  no  defence  to  make,*  said 
Trant,  'and  throw  myself  on  the 
mercy  of  the  court ;  only  beseeching 
you  to  remember  that  the  offence 
has  brought  its  own  punishment,  for 
in  excluding  you  from  the  dialogue 
the  loss  has  oeen  all  on  our  side.' 

'  Don't  let  that  idea  soothe  your 
wounded  dignity,  Amy,'  said  John. 
4  You  couldn't  have  enlightened  our 
discussions  in  the  least,  for  we  dis- 
course of  things  not  dreamt  of  in 
your  philosophy.' 

*  Wrong,  Faunce,'  cried  Trant, 
with  unusual  animation, — 4  wrong  in 
fact,  no  less  than  in  gallantry — false 
to  reason  as  to  chivalry.  On  a  moral 
question,  I  will  back  your  sister's 
intuition  against  our  half- fledged 
philosophy  at  any  odds  you  like. 
No  laborious  processes  confuse  her 
results;  she  finds  truth  with  the 
divining  rod,  while  we  are  puzzling 
out  the  philosopher's  stone.  The 
sun-dial  doesn't  mark  the  seconds, 
but  it  will  give  you  noon  without 
fail.' 

4  Try  to  set  your  watch  by  her,' 
said  John. 

4  Very  well,'  returned  Trant. 
4  Your  brother  (turning  to  Amy) 
was  just  now  praising  the  semi- 
fabulous  patriot  Brutus,  who  caused 
his  two  sons  to  be  executed  because 
they  were  traitors.  What  is  your 
judgment  on  his  conduct  ?' 

4  A  question  for  me  to  settle ! ' 
exclaimed  Amy;  4 impossible!  My 
dunce's  cap  changing  to  a  judge's 
wig!' 

4  Mind,  Amy,  he  was  none  of  your 
humdrum  citizens,  who  might  in- 
dulge his  wishes  and  his  weaknesses 
without  danger  to  the  community. 
A  great  principle  of  duty  was  in- 
volved here.' 

4  Ah,  but  his  sons,  John !  Was  it 
a  good  example  to  the  people  to  show 
that  he  could  set  aside  his  natural 
feelings  and  forget  that  he  was  a 
father?  Would  it  not  have  been 
right  to  lay  aside  his  great  office,  his 
great  character  of  patriot,  and  save 


his  sons  at  all  hazards,  allowing  tat 
people  that  there  were  ties  strongs 
than  law,  duties  stronger  than  pa- 
triotism, which  even  be,  a  hero  and 
leader,  dared  not  break  ?' 

4  He  owed  his  first  duty  to  the 
State,'  said  John.  4  He  was  a  dozes 
before  he  was  a  father ' 

4  But  there  were  fathers  before 
there  were  citizens,'  interposed  Trant 
4  Homage  to  Nature  first,  then  to 
Society.  The  man  who  sets  duty 
before  humanity  saves  his  coat  at  the 
expense  of  his  skin.* 

This  was  always  Trant's  line  of 
argument.  He  would  revert  to  a 
feeling  as  the  scientific  investigator 
does  to  a  primary  law. 

4  The  spirit  of  the  old  Roman— 
the  spirit  that  would  sacrifice  natural 
feeling  to  public  good  —  is  still 
abroad,'  he  continued,  4  but  so 
changed  as  hardly  to  be  recognized. 
Its  stern,  imposing  aspect,  has  jnren 
place  to  a  maudlin  imbecility,  what 
m  those  robust  times  was  duty,  is 
now  philanthropy.  Civilization,  uni- 
versal brotherhood,  progress  of  the 
human  intellect,  extension  of  science, 
— these  are  the  considerations  for 
which  old  ties  are  to  be  cut  or 
loosened,  old  impulses  checked,  old 
feelings  annihilated.  To  please  tfee 
greatest  number  is  the  ruling  prin- 
ciple ;  the  requirements  of  the  ma- 
jority are  studied,  and  even  antici- 
pated, as  if  none  higher  existed. 
According  to  our  present  way  of 
thinking,  the  stateliest  tree  is  to 
be  prized  only  for  its  timber..  All 
that  used  to  lend  freshness,  and 
shade,  and  beauty  to  the  earth, 
must  now  go  to  the  saw-pit;  and 
an  increased  stock  of  useful  up- 
holstery is  to  compensate  for  the 
loss  of  the  noblest  groves.  Legis- 
lation, agitation,  and  opinion,  all 
point  the  same  way  ;  and  he  who  is 
old-fashioned  enough  to  dissent  is  an 
obstructive,  a  dreamer:  when  he 
opens  his  mouth,  your  practical  man 
listens  with  shrugged  shoulders  and 
a  pitying  smile  to  one  who  is  too 
harmless  and  insignificant  to  be  the 
subject  of  a  commission  of  lunacy. 
I  wish,  Miss  Amy,  you  could  teach 
our  statesmen  the  rudiments  of  that 
obsolete  science  the  politics  of  the 
heart.' 

4  Good-bye,*  said  Amy,  taking  a 
volume  of  Goldsmith  from  the  book- 
shelf; «  I've  lost  sight  of  you  these 
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two  minutes.  When  ytra  eome  back 
to  xay  level  I  shall  be  glad  to  join 
yon  again ;'  and  she  began  to  read. 

'Come,'  said  Trant,  'lay  down 
your  friend  the  Doctor,  and  yon  shall 
choose  your  own  topic,  and  I  for  one 
will  listen  and  reply  reverentially/ 

1 1  dare  say,  now,'  said  Amy, '  that 
yon  two  philosophers  have  been  too 
completely  in  the  clouds  to  observe 
anything  so  matter-of-fact  as  an 
important  addition  to  the  furniture 
of  the  room.' 

4  By  Jove,'  said  John,  looking 
round,  'she  means  that  piano !  Where 
did  it  come  from?' 

*  It  was  a  present  from  uncle  to 
me.  Fancy  him — fancy  uncle,  you 
know,  who  is  always  so  busy  with 


pression 
You  wen 


of  such  a  beautiful  gift  I  He  brought 
me  in  here  after  breakfast,  and  in 
showing  it  to  me  tried  to  treat  the 
matter  in  his  usual  business-like 
way.  He  really  seemed  to  think  his 
generosity  required  some  excuse,  and 
when  I  began  to  thank  him  he  hur- 
ried away.  It  is  by  the  best  maker,' 
said  Amy,  going  to  open  it;  'and 
must  have  cost  I  don't  know  how 
much.  I  never  saw  so  fine  a  one 
before,  far  less  dreamed  of  possess- 
ing it.' 

1  Marvellous !'  said  John.  ' What 
could  have  put  it  in  his  head  ?  I 
should  as  soon  have  thought  of  uncle 
trundling  a  hoop  or  playing  leap- 
frog as  buying  a  piano. 

4  A  symptom  of  returning  ani- 
mation,' muttered  Trant,  who  had 
studied  Richard  Faunce  curiously. 

4  Uncle's  a  good  fellow  at  bottom,' 
said  John ; 4  only  it's  so  deuced  hard 
to  get  to  the  bottom.  I've  often 
heard  music  here  before,'  he  re- 
marked, as  Amy  began  to  play  an 
air, '  but  the  style  was  different  from 
hers.  A  march,  that  made  one  see 
plumed  cavaliers  pass  by  in  squad- 
rons, the  fiery  horses  champing,  the 
spurs  and  scabbards  rattling,— or  a 
trumpet  call, — or  a  song  that  made 
the  listener  feel  downright  ashamed 
not  to  have  looked  upon  war  and 
chivalry, — these  were  the  sounds 
that  used  to  ring  mellowly  round 
these  walls.  You  remember  such, 
no  doubt  ?' 

Trant  nodded. 

'She— Miss  Basnet,*  continued 
John,  reddening  at  the  name, *  doesn't 
seem  to  have  made  on  yon  the  im- 


one  might  have  expected. 
Ton  were  a  great  deal  together  for- 
merly, and  she's  certainly  agreeable, 
and  decidedly— decidedly  nice  look- 
ing.' (Jack  thought  her  perfectly 
celestial  m  mind  and  person.)  'I 
wonder  you  so  seldom  speak  of  her.' 
4  You  mean,  you  wonder  I'm  not 
in  love  with  her,'  said  Trant,  smiling 
at  John's  unhappy  pretence  of  ease 
and  indifference  on  the  topic,  for  he 
had  guessed  the  state  of  his  affec- 


tions long  ago. 

4  In  love  F  a  strong  term,'  returned 
John,  with  husky  determination  of 
tone,  and  looking  so  red  and  fierce 
in  endeavouring  to  be  easy  that  an 
ignorant  spectator  would  certainly 
have  thought  he  was  hurling  at 
Trant  a  mortal  defiance.  '  I'll  tell 
you  what,  though,'  he  went  on,  per- 
ceiving that  the  best  course  was  to 
brazen  it  out, 4  you  must  be  deuced 
sly  if  you  are  in  love  with  her,  and 
devilish  insensible  if  you're  not.' 

4  No  doubt  my  escape  seems  mira- 
culous to  you,'  returned  Trant,  still 
smiling.  4  It  is  the  way  with  you 
men  of  strong  impulses  to  imagine 
that  your  particular  shades  of  thought, 
fleeting  or  not,  must  be  shared  by 
everybody  else.  When  you  are  gay, 
you  wonder  why  people  ever  mope ; 
when  you  are  dismal,  all  cheerfulness 
seems  affected ;  and  when  you  are  in 
love,  you  straightway  suspect  the 
whole  circle  of  your  Dulcinea's  ac- 
quaintance to  be  her  secret  adorers.* 

4  But  I've  good  grounds  in  this 
case,'  said  John.  4  You  and  she  have 
enough  dissimilarity  and  enough  in 
common  to ' 

'Halt  there!'  said  Trant.  'If  I 
were  attached  to  her  I  should  doubt- 
less see  many  excellent  reasons  for 
being  so.  But,  in  the  first  place,  it 
never  occurred  to  me  to  fall  in  love 
with  her — perhaps  some  latent  prin- 
ciples of  good  sense  telling  me  that 
it  would  be  something  like  nourish- 
ing a  desire  for  the  moon'  (here  he 
looked  significantly  at  John,  as  much 
as  to  say, — 'Take  that  to  yourself, 
old  fellow')  'may  have  acted  uncon- 
sciously as  a  preventive.  But,  sup- 
posing I  had,  and  all  ran  smoothly, 
I  don  t  think  the  arrangement  would 
have  been  so  felicitous  as  you  sup- 
pose. What  now,  let  me  ask  yon, 
is  your  idea  of  a  wife  ?' 

4  Something  to  fire  one's  ambition,' 
said  John,  'and  to  elevate  one's  cha- 
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meter — what  a  mistress  was  to  a 
knight  errant.  One  whose  glance 
yon  would  fear  to  meet  after  failure, 
and  whose  smile  would  be  the  best 
reward  of  success.9 

Trant  shook  his  head  musingly. 

'  My  idea  of  a  desirable  helpmate,' 
said  he,  4is  rather  that  of  one  to 
whose  genial  level  I  might  gladly 
descend  from  a  chill  "elevation ;  one 
whose  buoyant  vitality  and  keen 
sympathies  might  link  me  afresh  to 
life.  Excuse  my  cold  way  of  rea- 
soning on  the  inspiring  subject ;  but 
the  tact  is,  an  incentive  would  be 
thrown  away  on  me.  An  attempt 
to  rouse  me  by  an  appeal  to  ambi- 
tion, would  produce  only  a  yawn  or 
a  growl;  and  I  believe,  that  were 
my  feelings  once  awakened,  no  in- 
centive would  be  needed.  Probably 
I  do  not  so  much  want  electricity  as 
a  conductor.' 

They  had  been  talking  quite  secure 
against  interruption  from  Amy,  who, 
in  her  delight  at  once  more  possess- 
ing a  piano,  was  performing  a  sort 
of  medley  of  all  her  favourite  tunes, 
•iijrely  and  plaintive,  working  snatches 
of  them  together  with  some  quaint, 
impromptu  links  of  her  own.  All 
at  once  she  started  up, — 

1  The  piano  had  quite  driven  out 
of  my  head  a  much  more  important 
arrival  that  is  to  take  place  to-day,' 
said  she.  'Uncle  told  me  we  were 
to  expect  Mrs.  Barker,  who  is  coming 
to  superintend  the  household.* 

The  idea  of  there  being  a  Mrs. 
Barker,  appeared  to  amuse  her 
hearers  extremely ;  and  numerous 
speculations  ensued  as  to  what  she 
could  possibly  be  like,  and  by  what 
arts  Mr.  Barker  had  been  prevailed 
upon  to  place  his  neck  in  the  con- 
ventional yoke  of  matrimony. 

Before  they  had  completed  any 
satisfactory  theories  on  these  heads, 
their  attention  was  withdrawn  from 
the  subject  by  the  notes  of  a  horn, 
which,  distant  at  first,  seemed  gra- 
dually drawing  nearer.  Going  to 
the  window  they  beheld  two  vehicles 
approaching.  First  came  a  dog-cart, 
with  a  mass  of  furs,  and  feathers, 
and  ribands,  waving  in  the  wind  be- 
side the  driver;  and  behind,  dos-cL- 
dosy  was  seated  the  performer  on  the 
horn,  a  long  tin  instrument,  through 
which  the  notes  would  pour  with 
sudden  mellifluous  vehemence,  and 
then  break  off  inconclusively  into  a 


wheeze  as  the  wheel  jolted,  through 
the  driver's  inadvertence,  against  the 
border  of  the  road,  shaking  the  mu- 
sician considerably  in  his  seat  Be- 
hind this  vehicle  came  a  double  gig. 
Up  they  came,  the  tandem  traces  of 
the  dog-cart  hanging  in  graceful 
festoons  as  the  leaning  horse,  whose 
presence  was  merely  ornamental, 
curvetted  and  pranced  at  his  own 
will  and  pleasure,  occasionally  mak- 
ing little  excursions  on  to  the  grass 
on  each  side,  coming  back  in  a  dia- 
gonal fashion,  and  snorting  gallantly, 
while  the  conveyance  and  its  load 
fluctuated  in  serpentine  curves  along 
the  gravel.  On  it  came  in  dashing 
style,  and  was  pulled  up  so  short  at 
the  door,  that  the  wheeler  s  head 
disappeared  under  his  body,  and  the 
shafts  projected,  till  the  leader  looked 
as  if  impaled  on  a  huge  toasting- 
fork  ;  while  a  last  flourish,  for  which 
the  performer  behind  had  reserved 
his  breath,  was  stopped  in  consequence 
of  the  mouthpiece  of  the  instrument 
being  jerked  into  his  eye ;  and  the 
musician  himself  would  infallibly 
have  been  jolted  into  the  road  had 
not  the  heads  of  the  pair  that  drew 
the  other  vehicle,  following  fast,  and 
not  expecting  such  a  speedy  pull-up, 
fortunately  pinned  him  down  to  hk 
seat. 

1  Surely  that  can't  be  Mrs.  Barker; 
said  Amy,  as  the  driver  of  the  dog- 
cart, in  whom  John  recognized  Pod- 
dicombe,  after  commanding  the  in- 
dividual behind,  who  was  no  other 
than  Dingle,  to  '  stand  to  their 
heads,'  descended  from  his  position, 
and,  running  round,  received  in  his 
arms  the  mass  of  millinery  that  in- 
vested the  person  of  Mrs.  Lothaire, 
late  Miss  Lavinia  Gay.  John  ob- 
served that  she  gave  Fnddioombe  a  lit- 
tle pinch  on  the  shoulder,  and  called 
him  a  teaze ;  whereat  Lothaire,  who 
was  watching  them  from  the  other 
vehicle,  closed  his  under  lip  tight  up 
to  his  nose  and  looked  very  fierce; 
but,  on  seeing  that  Rellick  was  re- 
marking him,  changed  his  ferocity 
to  a  smile  of  feigned  approbation. 
Rellick  had  been  seated  beside  Miss 
Swallowater,  and  the  veteran  now 
descended  from  his  perch  with  an 
imprudent  alacrity,  that  brought  on 
slightly  apoplectic  symptoms,  in 
order  to  lift  out  his  fair  companion; 
who  did  not,  however,  deign  to  avail 
herself  of  his  r—'-' 
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Presently  they  vanished  up  the 
steps  of  the  portico,  and  by  the  time 
•John  had  recollected  himself  suffi- 
ciently to  run  out  and  meet  them, 
the  door  opened  and  they  entered, — 
Mrs.  Lothaire  running  up  to  John 
and  holding  out  both  hands  to  him. 

4  How  d'ye  do  ?  Why,  you're  not 
looking  so  ill,  after  all;  not  so 
handsome  as  you  were  though.  How 
do  I  look  ?  Ah,  you  insensible  crea- 
ture, how  d'ye  do?'  (nodding  to 
Trant  and  extending  a  finger).  4  And 
-this  is  your  sister,  1  suppose  ?  Very 
pretty,  indeed ;  I  m  sure  we  shall  be 
great  friends.  Her  nose  is  smaller 
than  yours'  Hooking  from  her  to 
John) ;  4  but  she  has*  just  your  eyes 
and  mouth ;  and  quite  your  trick  of 
blushing,  too,  I  declare.  Come  here, 
and  we'll  have  a  chat  together.' 

So  saying,  she  seized  Amy's  hand 
and  drew  her  to  the  sofa. 

4  Well,  Faunce,  how  are  you,  my 
boy?*  quoth  Mr.  Puddicombe, shaking 
bands  with  him.  *  We've  had  such 
a  jolly  drive  down  from  the  railway, 
only  tha*t  infernal  leader  kept  turning 
round  and  wanting  to  get  up  behind. 
I  believe  he'd  have  succeeded  in  his 
design,  if  Dingle  hadn't  hit  him  on 
the  head  with  iris  horn.  The  brute 
could  never  have  been  in  harness  be- 
fore; but  there's  no  fun  in  driving  a 
single  horse.  We'd  been  long  talking 
of  beating  up  your  quarters,  he  con- 
tinued, alter  John  had  welcomed  the 
rest  of  the  party ;    4  and  when  we 

found  from  Lothaire  that but  I 

don't  see  the  happy  bridegroom; 
where  is  he  ?' 

4 Do  you  mean  Lothaire?'  asked 
John,  who  had  iust  been  congratu- 
lating that  gentleman  very  warmly 
on  his  marriage. 

4  Lothaire !  not  a  bit  of  it ;  there's 
another  Benedick,  another  favourite 
of  Hymen,  who  owns  Mrs.  Barker, 
late  Miss  Swallowater,  but  I  don't 
«ee  him.' 

4 1  was  beginning  to  suspect  as 
much,'  said  John,  remembering  Mr. 
Barker's  attentions  to  the  lady  during 
the  election.  'Allow  me  to  wish 
you  joy,  Mr.  Barker,'  to  that  gen- 
tleman, who  now  entered  to  greet 
his  spouse.  '  You've  been  very  sly 
about  the  affair.' 

1  Yes,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Barker ;  4  we 
didn't  wish  to  hear  any.  congratula- 
tions or  stupid  remarks  about  loves 
and  doves,  or  any  trumpery  of  that 
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sort :  they  would  have  been  entirely 
out  of  place.  We  had  no  billing  and  . 
cooing,  Mrs.  Barker  and  I ;  we  never 
indulged  in  a  chartered  forgetfulneas 
of  the  fact  that  we  were  rational 
beings ;  no  sighings,  nor  embracing*, 
nor  vows,  nor  inflated  compliments, 
made  our  interviews  before  marriage 
ridiculous ;  nor  has  any  attempt  to 
realize  the  fabled  golden  age  of  con- 
nubiality,  termed  the  honeymoon, 
disfigured  the  connexion  since.  It 
was  founded  purely  on  reason.' 

It  had  been  founded  on  Mr.  Bar- 
ker's side  on  a  very  excellent  reason, 
viz.  the  discovery  that  Miss  Swal- 
lowater was  the  possessor  of  a  com- 
fortable little  property.  Over  this 
he  had  begun  to  exercise  his  newly- 
acquired  right  immediately  after  their 
marriage,  by  attempting  to  convert  it 
into  ready  money,  and  Mrs.  Barker 
had  remonstrated  warmly  against  the 
proceeding,  pointing  out  that  the  law 
which  gave  it  him  was  a  particularly 
oppressive  law,  especially  savouring 
of  conventionality ;  and  that,  in  com- 
mon consistency  to  his  own  princi- 
ples, he  must  waive  his  right  and 
permit  a  community  of  goods :  but 
on  this  point  she  had  found  the  phi- 
losopher singularly  deaf  to  argument. 

'  I  trust,'  said  Mrs.  Barker,  taking 
a  pinch  of  snuff, 4  that  we  shall  afford 
a  favourable  example  of  what  matri- 
monial life  should  be  where  parties 
meet  on  equal  terms,  with  no  foolish 
timidity  on  the  wife's  side,  and  no 
affectation  of  superior  capacity  on 
the  husband's.  I  trust,  also,  that  our 
children,  if  we  have  any * 

4  Aunt,  how  can  you  talk  of  it  ?' 
said  Mrs.  Lothaire,  as  soon  as  she 
could  articulate;  for  the  possibility 
of  such  a  contingency  had  struck  her 
in  so  humorous  a  light  as  to  cause 
a  violent  fit  of  laughter. 

4  If  we  have  any,'  resumed  Mrs. 
Barker,  nowise  put  out  by  the  in- 
terruption, 4  that  they  will,  by  their 
sound  sense  and  practical  talents, 
afford  living  proofs  of  the  advantages 
of  such  a  union.' 

John  thought  that  Lavinia  was  not 
a  bad  specimen  of  what  the  female 
part  of  the  expected  family  might 
become  under  Mrs.  Barker's  maternal 
superintendence,  unless  they  were  so 
fortunate  as  to  inherit  the  strong 
mind  of  their  parent. 

4  They'll  be  strong-minded  babies, 
the  young  Barkers/  observed  Pud- 
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dicombe.  'Fancy  insulting  one  of 
the  infant  philosophers  by  offering  it 
a  coral  and  bells! 

4 1  suppose  aunt  wouldn't  conde- 
scend to  be  jealous,'  said  Lavinia, 4 so 
we  may  tell  Uncle  Barker*  (Mr. 
Barker  frowned  at  the  epithet) 
4  about  the  lady  who  inquired  after 
him  so  anxiously.' 

4  Ah,  I  had  almost  forgotten  that,' 
and  Poddicombe.  'We  pulled  up 
at  the  inn  in  the  village  to  get  a 
trace  fastened,  and  I  heard  a  female 
inquiring  about  Mr.  Barker.  I  re- 
ferred her  to  Mrs.  Barker,  who  was 
close  behind,  and  'pon  my  soul  the 
stranger  seemed  quite  agitated ; 
wouldn't  believe  he  was  married,  and 
demanded  a  description  of  his. per- 
son in  order  to  be  assured  it  was  the 
right  Mr.  Barker.  Of  course,  when 
I  had  drawn  the  picture  with  my 
very  'best  skill,  her  doubts  were  at 
an  end — there  couldn't  be  a  pair  of 
Barkers.' 

4  What  was  she  like  ?'  demanded 
Mr.  Barker,  in  whom  this  account 
'  had  excited  infinitely  more  interest 
than  he  usually  displayed. 

4  Sorry  I  can't  describe  her  as  a 
beauty,' returned  Puddicombe.  'Face 
pale,  probably  from  hope  deferred ; 
eyes  red,  that  might  be  from  pining 
aiter  you ;  expression  rather  worried 
and  fretful ;  a  look  of  care,  domestic 
affliction,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
you  know.  She  said  she  was  coming 
up  here,  and  I  left  her  inquiring  the 
way.' 

At  this  Mr.  Barker  muttered  some- 
thing that  sounded  rather  profane, 
and,  seizing  his  hat,  hurried  away. 

4  Aunt,  what  a  gay  husband  you've 
cot,'  said  Mrs.  Lothaire.  4You 
haven't  been  married  longer  than 
I,  and  here's  Mr.  Barker  running 
off  after  other  ladies  already;  while 
Lothaire,  who  used  to  be  such  a 
flirt,  positively  bores  me  with  his 
,  company.' 

4  He  looks  infernally  sharp  after 
her,  certainly,'  muttered  Puddicombe 
to  John;  (he  seems  to  be  always 
fancying  she's  going  to  bolt  with 
somebody.' 

This  cheerful  picture  of  connu- 
bial life  gave  John  a  mingled  sensa- 
tion of  a  much  stronger  nature  than 
the  narrator  suspected. 

In  the  meantime  Dingle  sat  staring 
fixedly  at  Amy,  except  when  she 
happened  to  turn  towards  him,  when 


he  looked  greatly  disconcerted,  aad 
feigned  to  be  absorbed  in  calcnhuing 
the  ceiling  or  the  wall  opposite; 
for  Dingle  was  not  much  at  Ins  ess 
in  ladies'  society,  and  seldom  west 
into  it  of  his  own  accord.  Major 
Rellick  was  exceedingly  virtnoos 
and  paternal  in  his  manner  towards 
her ;  to  Mrs.  Lothaire  he  was  yen 
pay  and  gallant,  frequently  whisper- 
mg  her,  and  chuckling  and  wheenag 
immensely  over  the  secret  commu- 
nication, notwithstanding  her  audibly 
expressed  opinion  that  he  was  'i 
horrid  old  tiling ;'  while  to  her  sum 
he  was  profusely  ceremonious  and 
complimentary,  resuscitating  for  her 
behoof  some  airs  and  graces  fashion- 
able in  his  youth,  and  capable  is 
those  days  of  doing  great  executioa- 
winking  at  interval  on  the  young- 
sters to  impress  on  them  the  excel- 
lence of  the  joke,  that  he,  Rellick, 
should  employ  his  experience  and 
art  to  captivate  so  reverend  a  &ir 
one. 

4  How  are  you  all  getting  on  at 
head-quarters  Pv  asked  John  of  Pud- 
dicombe. 

4  Nothing  new,'  was  the  replj. 
4  except  a  report  (which  I  don't  be- 
lieve, mind  you)  that  Dingle  was 
seen  reading  a  book  the  other  day* 
(Mr.  Dingle  sternly  repelled  the 
allegation,  and  said  it  was  all  Fnd- 
dicombe's  humbug)  ;  4  and  Rellick  a 
getting  daily  more  devout — eh,  ma- 
jor?' (the  major  winked,  chuckled, 
and  gasped).  4Flodde  is  more  a* 
lous  than  ever,  and  performs  pro- 
digies of  military  service  every  dar. 
The  most  brilliant  of  his  exploits 
that  has  come  under  my  own  notice 
was,  when  armed  with  an  umbrella 
only,  he  effected  the  passage  oft 
drain  near  the  stables  in  the  teeth  of 
Haskett's  doc  Tearer,  strongly  posted 
in  a  kennel  on  the  opposite  side. 
But  we  havn't  seen  much  of  the 
distinguished  officer  lately,  for  he's 
in  a  state  of  siege  just  now.' 

4  Some  new  prank  of  yours,  I  sup- 
pose,' said  John. 

4  No,'  said  Puddicombe ;  *  all  pure 
zeal.  He  had  been  reading  a  good 
deal  about  sieges,  and,  in  the  course 
of  bis  studies,  it  occurred  to  him  that 
as  he  might  be  some  day  or  other  ia 
a  besieged  town,  it  was  his  duty  to 
prepare  himself  for  the  emergency. 
He  began  by  putting  himself  on  half 
rations  for  a  week;    next,  all  the 
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cats  about  the  place  disappeared; 
and  I  rather  think  the  garrison  most 
be  in  the  last  extremity,  for  yesterday 
I  missed  an  old  pair  of  slippers,  which 
I  suspect  Flodde  must  have  eaten. 
I  hope  he'll  capitulate  soon,  or  we 
shall  lose  him  altogether.* 

At  luncheon  Mrs.  Lothaire  made 
several  attempts  to  reopen  a  flirtation 
with  John,  but  with  little  success. 

4 1  don't  know  what  to  make  of 
you,'  she  said,  pouting,  as  he  was, 
by  her  desire,  putting  on  her  shawl 
in  the  hall  before  they  went.  '  You 
really  treat  me  like  any  other  ac- 
quaintance. If  you  had  been  sad, 
or  reproachful,  or  had  shown  any 
other  symptom  pf  regard,  I  might 
have  made  an  excuse  to  come  down 
here  to  see  aunt  sometimes,  and  have 
tried  to  console  you.    But  you  don't 


seem  either  disappointed,  or  glad,  or 
sorry.* 

Lothaire  interposing  to  lead  her 
to  the  carriage  prevented  John's 
reply,  but  his  looks  certainly  did 
not  betray  much  emotion.  Puddi- 
combe,  staving  behind  to  light  a 
cigar,  asked  John  if  he  ever  saw  a 
fellow  so  changed  as  Lothaire. 

4 Melancholy,  isn't  it?'  said  he. 
4  He  used  to  be  a  great  swell,  yon 
know ;  lady-killer,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing.  So  much  for  marriage, 
old  fellow.' 

And  with  a  Malthusian  shake  of 
the  head  he  ascended  to  his  seat, 
took  the  reins  from  Mrs.  Lothaire, 
and,  as  soon  as  the  refractory  leader 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  start, 
they  departed,  leaving  Mrs.  Barker 
behind. 


Chap.  XI2X. 


Immediately  on  assuming  the  con* 
duct  of  the  household,  Mrs.  Barker 
began  to  display  immense  resources 
of  management,  and  capability  for 
domestic  reform.  But  these  avo- 
cations did  not  prevent  her  from 
bestowing  considerable  pains  upon 
Amy,  whose  character  she  said 
wanted  forming  rather  than  reform- 
ing, and  who  apneared  to  have  re- 
mained so  entirely  as  nature  bad 
made  her,  that,  unless  her  mind  was 
strictly  disciplined,  she  would  during 
life  be  the  victim  of  her  sympathies 
with  the  hopes  and  griefs  of  her 
immediate  friends,  and  consequently 
of  no  earthly  service  to  society  at 
large,  which  would  get  on  quite  as 
well  or  better  without  her.  I  do 
not  know  that  Mrs.  Barker's  admo- 
nitions would  in  any  case  have  been 
of  much  avail,  but  any  good  effect 
that  intent  have  chanced  from  them 
would  have  been  neutralized  by  the 
counter-influence  of  John  and  Trant ; 
>  the  former  of  whom  bestowed  on 
the  good  lady  the  most  irreverent 
epithets,  while  Trant  occasionally 
quizzed  her  so  unreservedly  as  to 
call  for  reproof  from  Amy,  who 
maintained  that  it  was  very  kind  in 
JVIrs.  Barker  to  try  and  improve  her. 
Amy  led  a  very  happy  life  at 
Basnet  House,  and  made  friends  of 
most  of  her  associates,  including  all 
the  dogs  and  cats.  Nor  was  her 
popularity  confined  to  her  immediate 
circle ;  it  appeared  to  be  owing  to 
her  attractions  that  Mr.  De  Vere 


frequently  repeated  his  visits,  for  to 
her  they  were  especially  directed. 
He  exerted  himself  to  please  her; 
and  though  he  had  probably  never 
been  quite  in  love  in  his  life,  yet 
when  ne  chose  he  could  succeed  in 
two  cases  out  of  three  in  persuading 
the  object  of  his  attentions  that  she 
was  also  the  object  of  his  teaderest 
affections.  Now  Amy  certainly 
thought  him  very  agreeable,  yet  if 
he  had  ceased  to  come  any  more  she 
would  never  have  missed  him.  But 
she  had  begun  to  watch  for  thecoming 
of  Trant  (who  did  not  take  particular 
pains  to  recommend  himself,  treating 
her  rather  after  the  fashion  of  an 
old  acquaintance);  and  if  he  were 
not  visible  by  a  certain  hour,  the 
little  thing  would  grow  quite  fidgetty, 
and  would  transfer  herself  and  her 
work  to  an  upper  window  that  com- 
manded a  fuller  view  of  the  road 
from  the  village. 

At  the  first  glimpse  of  his  well- 
known  figure  sauntering  along  the 
path  a  smile  would  break  over  her 
lace.  She  would  begin  wondering 
what  speculations  were  now  occupy- 
ing that  mind,  whose  ordinary  opera- 
tions were  quite  out  of  her  reach, 
yet  which  had  so  many  thoughts  and 
feelings  in  common  with  hers,— won- 
dering, too,  how  he  could  continue 
to  detect  and  appreciate  with  such 
keenness  all  that  was  fine  and  noble, 
and  yet  survey  all  so  listlessly — how 
sentiment  could  light  him  up  so 
vividly,  yet  never  seem  to  warm  nim. 
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But  while  she  looked  with  some- 
thing of  reverence  on  Trant,  he  knew 
that  she  was  largely  endowed  with 
what  he  was  deficient  in — viz.  the 
vitality  without  which  all  high  qua- 
lities can  be  but  imperfectly  deve- 
loped, and  many  must  be  altogether 
lost.  Each  sunny  chamber  and  plea- 
sant nook  of  her  heart  echoed  to 
familiar  household  sounds,  while  his 
well-furnished  apartments  were  all 
to  let. 

One  morning  Mr.  De  Vere  called 
at  an  unusually  early  hour,  and  had 
an  interview  with  Richard  Faunce 
alone.  After  it  had  lasted  about  an 
hour  he  departed,  and  John  was 
summoned  to  attend  his  uncle  in  the 
library. 

4 1  am  never  easy,*  said  Richard, 
rising  from  his  chair  as  John  entered, 
throwing  down  the  newspaper  he  was 
reading,  and  planting  himself  on  the 
hearthrug,  *  so  long  as  I  have  a  debt 
on  my  mmd.* 

John  groaned  inwardly,  expecting 
this  speech  to  be  a  preamble  to  the 
discussion  of  his  own  liabilities.  His 
uncle  went  on, — 

4 1  remember  at  school  I  was  once 
in  want  of  a  sovereign  more  than 
the  sum  I  possessed  in  order  to  secure 
a  great  bargain,  and  I  sot  a  boy  to 
lend  it  to  me.  All  that  night  I 
couldn't  sleep.  By  borrowing  this 
money  I  had  given  my  creditor  a 
sort  of  right  over  me.  Here  was  a 
fellow,  that  yesterday  I  didn't  care 
a  straw  for — that  I  could  offend  or 
not  as  it  suited  me — call  him  nick- 
names and  defy  him— now  invested 
with  a  sort  of  adventitious  claim  on 
my  forbearance.  I  fancied  I  heard 
him  all  night  saying,  with  a  sneer, 

*  Faunce,  you  owe  me  a  pound.'  I 
would  have  given  anything  to  pay  it 
back,  but  the  money  was  gone.  Now 
What  do  you  think  I  did  V 

4  Wrote  home  for  the  money,  per- 
haps,' said  John. 

4  By  no   means,'  said  his  uncle. 

*  That  would  have  been  only  a  trans- 
fer of  the  debt  to  my  father,  or,  if  I 
received  it  as  a  gift,  a  sacrifice  of  my 
independence.  No,  I  did  better  than 
that.  I  had  gained  the  school  prize 
for  arithmetic,  —  a  very  grandly- 
bound  book,  I  forget  what  about,  for 
your  father  was  so  anxious  to  keep 
the  trophy  unsullied,  to  be  exhibited 
triumphantly  to  the  family  in  the 
holidays,  that  he  never  let  me  open 


it,  bat  kept  it  in  his  box,  wrapt  up 
in  silver  paper :  I  took  it  out,  soli 
it,  and  paid  my  debt  with  the  money.' 

(  By  Jove,*  said  John,  '  I'd  rather 
have  sold  my  shirt !' 

4  Just  what  your  father  said,*  re- 
turned his  uncle,  smiling.  *  But  I 
preferred  solvency  to  distinction— 
solid  benefit  to  empty  honours.  I 
merely  relate  this  to  illustrate  what 
I  said,  that 4  a  debt  is  to  me  an  insuf- 
ferable burden." 

*  Nobody  can  feel  that  more 
acutely  than  myself,'  observed  Jobs, 
deprecatingly.  4 1  only  wish  I  knew 
how  to  discharge  mine.' 

(Fooh!'  said  Richard,  'I  paid 
them  long  ago.  Wait  a  little  (per- 
ceiving that  John  was  going  to  poor 
forth  his  acknowledgments),  the  ac- 
count between  us  is  not  square  yet 
I  wish  it  to  be  so.' 

4  My  dear  uncle,'  said  John, '  what 
can  you  mean?  Your  kind  and 
delicate  way  of  conferring  the  favour 
enhances   it    beyond   measure,  and 

'Stuff!*  said  Richard,  rather 
abruptly ;  4  there  is  no  delicacy  in 
the  matter :  'tis  a  simple  question  of 
justice.  Let  us  strike  the  balance. 
First,  we  will  set  the  payment  of 
your  debts  against  the  unpleasant 
position  you  rescued  me  from  when 
the  mob  had  me  down * 

4  Surely,'  said  John,  reddening, 
*  you  don't  suppose  me  to  consider 
that  as  a  claim  on  you?  Why,  I 
would  have  done  it  for  any  man. 

4  Of  course  you  would,'  returned 
Richard ; 4  and  1  would  have  requited 
the  obligation  to  any  man.  We  will 
continue  the  schedule  of  your  cre- 
dits. A  broken  head,  fever  and 
delirium ' 

4  Pray  stop,  uncle.* 

*  A  long  convalescence,  something 
of  a  pale  cheek  even  now,  and  your 
curls  not  half  grown, — all  these  were ' 
incurred  on  my  account,  and  I  must 
quit  them  as  I  best  can.' 

4  You  need  not  disguise  any  favours 
you  intend  me,'  said  John.  *  I  can 
accept  them  from  my  father's  brother 
with  no  other  feeling  than  added 
regard  for  the  kindness.' 

4  You  may  accept  them  on  any 
terms  you  please,'  returned  Richard; 
4  it  will  satisfy  me  to  have  discharged 
the  obligation.  You  remember  toe 
offer  I  formerly  made  to  serve  you  F 

John  said  he  remembered  it. 
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*  Well,  I  repeat  it,  unconditionally. 
Consider  how  I  can  serve  you,  and  I 
-will  do  so  to  the  extent  of  my  ability. 
Judging  from  the  very  patriotic 
speech  you  made  to  me  on  the  for- 
mer occasion,  I  have  no  donbt  yon 
have  imaged  for  yourself  a  career  at 
once  brilliant  and  conscientious ;  but 
if  I  am  to  help  you,  your  object 
must  not  be  too  vague — you  must 
aim  at  something  definite  and  within 
reach.  Now,  as  I  said,  I  will  not 
lay  down  any  conditions ;  still  I  may 
point  out  that  it  will  be  for  your 
own  advantage  as  well  as  mine  to  stick 
to  me ;  and  I  cannot  better  illustrate 
the  estimation  in  which  my  political 
position  is  held,  than  by  relating  a 
proposal  just  made  me  by  Mr.  De 
Vere.  You  are  aware  of  his  high 
connexions,  and  his  strong  interest. 
Well,  he  came  to  me,  and  after  pre- 
mising that  he  was  really  in  love  (if 
he  is  it  must  be  in  a  very  mild  way, 
for  he  spoke  quite  coolly  and  sen- 
sibly), and  after  stating  the  case 
very  fairly,  balancing  his  rank  and 
influence  against  my  wealth  and  in- 
fluence, he  proposed  for  my  niece.' 

4 The  deuce  he  did!*  was  all  that 
John  in  the  extremity  of  his  sur- 
prise could  manage  to  say. 

*  I  don't  mean  to  say  he  offered  to 
take  her  as  she  stands,  you  know,' 
said  Richard.  4  He's  not  the  sort  of 
person  to  commit  himself  to  any 
such  unpromising  arrangement  on 
merely  sentimental  grounds.  He 
very  plainly  pointed  out  the  advan- 
tage the  alliance  would  bring  me 
in  a  political  point  of  view,  and  as 
plainly  asked  me  what  sacrifice  I 
was  prepared  to  make  to  promote  it ; 
in  other  words,  what  fortune  I  was 
disposed  to  give  Amy.' 

*  And  what  was  your  reply  ?' 

'  I  weighed  the  matter — considered 
what  it  would  be  worth  to  me  to 
join  forces  with  De  Vere  (you  see 
an  aristocratic  connexion  would  widen 
my  horizon  amazingly);  and  made 
an  offer,  the  terms  of  which  I  need 
not  specify  to  you,  but  they  seemed 
to  suit  him  very  well.' 

4  Pray,'  said  John,  very  coldly, 
4  did  the  subject  of  your  speculations 
know  of  the  honour  intended  her  ?' 

4  Yes,  I  had  been  mentioning  it  to 
her  just  before  you  came  in.' 

4  And  what  did  Amy  say  ?' 

4  Seemed  surprised,  as  I  dare  say 
the  was;  cried  a  little,  I  believe; 


but  I  really  didn't  attend  much  to 
her.  After  placing  the  matter  before 
her,  I  left  all  the  delights  of  title,  and 
aristocratic  connexion,  and  matrimo- 
nial magnificence  to  her  own  imagin- 
ation, which  is  now  probably  revel- 
ling in  satins,  and  diamonds,  and 
coronets.' 

4  And  what  does  my  father  say  to 
all  this  r 

'  Why,  really,  I  never  thought  of 
speaking  to  him  about  it,'  returned 
Richard.  '  Of  course  he  can  have 
no  objection.' 

4  If  Amy  doesn't  agree  willingly, 
you  may  depend  he  won't  hear  of 
it,'  said  John;  'and  I  don't  believe 
she  cares  a  straw  for  Mr.  De  Vere.' 

4 1  don't  anticipate  any  objections,' 
said  Richard, 4  for  I  can  see  nothing 
either  for  the  silliest  heroine  of  a 
novel,  or  the  most  highnown  bro- 
therly sentimentalist,  to  object  to.' 

John  was  a  little  nettled  at  his 
uncle's  tone ;  and  he  disliked  De 
Vere  for  his  haughty  manner.  ( Do 
you  think,'  said  he,  ( that  this  man, 
with  his  exclusive  ideas,  will  ever 
identify  his  interests  with  yours? 
Why,  he  will  sneer  at  you  and  at 
the  connexion  among  his  aristocratic 
friends.' 

4  Let  him/  said  Richard.  4  Pro- 
bably the  feeling  will  be  mutual; 
but  that  will  matter  little  so  long  as 
we  can  serve  each  other's  purposes. 
Once  for  all,  I  hope  I  shall  not  be 
crossed  in  this  matter.  I  have  taken 
a  liking  for  Amy,  and  hitherto  I 
have  not  examined  into  the  grounds 
of  that  liking.  It  may  be  that  she 
calls  up  some  fooljsh  pleasant  re- 
membrance— it  may  be  that  she  gra- 
tifies some  weak  feeling  that  I  could 
scarcely  justify  to  myself  on  exami- 
nation— however,  as  I  say,  I  have 
not  inquired  into  it,  and  'twill  be 
better  for  her  that  I  do  not,  for  if  it 
comes  into  collision  with  graver 
considerations  I  shall  infallibly  root 
it  up.' 

Here  he  was  leaving  the  room  to 
inquire,  as  he  said,  for  Mr.  Barker, 
who  was  unaccountably  absent,  but 
turned  at  the  door, — 

4  Mind,  this  has  nothing  to  do  with 
my  desire  to  serve  you.  First  learn 
your  own  mind,  and  then  my  will  to 
benefit  you  is  limited  only  by  my 
power.' 

And  he  went  out. 
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MANY  long  years  had  passed  since 
I  visited  Oxford, — some  twenty- 
eight  or  more.  I  had  friends  among 
the  resident  members  of  that  vener- 
able domicile  of  learning.  Pleasant  had 
been  the  time  that  I  had  spent  there, 
of  which  intervening  years  had  not 
diminished  the  remembrance  —  per- 
haps heightened  the  tone  of  its 
colouring.  On  many  accounts  I  re- 
garded that  beautiful  city  with  affec- 
tionate veneration.  There  were  more 
than  local  attractions  to  render  it 
interesting.  There  were  the  recol- 
lections of  those  who  ceased  in  the 
interval  to  be  denizens  of  this  world. 
These  could  not  but  breathe  sadness 
over  the  noble  edifices  that  recalled 
men,  conversations,  and  convivialities 
which,  however  long  departed,  sha- 
dowed upon  the  mind  its  own  in- 
evitable destiny.  Again  were  those 
venerable  buildings  before  me  in 
their  architectural  richness.  There 
were  tower,  and  rooft  and  gateway, 
in  all  their  variety  of  outline,  defined 
with  the  sharp  light  and  shade  pe- 
culiar to  ecclesiastical  architecture. 
There  were  tufted  groves  overshadow- 
ing the  haunts  of  learning;  and  there, 
too,  was  old  Magdalen,  which  used  to 
greet  our  sight  so  pleasantly  upon 
onr  approach  to  the  city.  I  began  to 
fancy  I  had  leaped  no  gulf  of  time 
since,  for  the  Cherwell  ran  on  as  of 
old.  I  felt  that  the  happy  allusion 
of  Quevedo  to  the  Tiber  was  not  out 
of  place  here,  '  The  fugitive  is  alone 
permanent.'  The  same  river  ran  on 
as  it  had  run  on  before,  but  the 
cheerful  faces  that  had  been  once 
reflected  in  its  stream  had  passed 
away.  I  saw  things  once  familiar  as 
I  saw  them  before ;  but '  the  fathers, 
where  were  they?*  I  was  in  this 
respect  like  one  awaked  from  the 
slumber  of  an  age,  who  found  himself 
a  stranger  in  his  own  land. 

I  walked  through  High  Street 
I  entered  All  Souls  and  came  out 
quickly,  for  the  quadrangle,  or  rather 
one  glance  round  it,  was  sufficient  to 
put  *  the  past  to  pain.'  I  went  over 
the  different  sites,  and  even  paced 
Christ  Church  meadows.  But  I 
could  not  deceive  myself  for  a  mo- 
ment. There  was  an  indescribable 
vacuum  somewhere  that  indicated 
there  was  no  mode  of  making  the 


past  the  present.  What  had  be- 
come of  the  pleasant  faces,  the  cheer- 
ful voices,  the  animal  spirits,  whiek 
seemed  in  my  eyes  to  give  a  soul  to 
those  splendid  donations  of  our  fore- 
fathers to  learning  in  years  gone  by? 
That  instinct — soul,  spirit,  whatever 
it  be — which  animates  and  vtvi6ei 
everything,  and  without  which  the 
palace  is  not  comparable  to  the  hovel 
possessing  it, — that  instinct  or  spirit 
was  absent  for  me,  at  least.  At  length 
I  adjourned  to  the  Star,  somewhat 
moody,  more  than  half  wishing  I  had 
not  entered  the  city.  I  ordered  my 
solitary  meal,  and  began  ruminating, 
as  we  all  do,  over  the  tnousandth-tuse 
told  tale  of  human  destiny  by  genera- 
tion after  generation.  I  am  not  sue 
I  did  not  greet  with  sullen  pleasure  a 
beavy,dark,  dense  niassof  clood  that  at 
that  moment  canopied  the  city.  The 
mind  finds  all  kinds  of  congenialitiei 
grateful  at  such  moments.  Some 
drops  of  rain  fell;  then  a  shower, 
tolerably  heavy.  I  could  not  go  oat 
again  as  I  intended  doing.  I  sat  and 
sipped  my  wine,  thinking  of  the  fate 
of  cities, — of  Nineveh  the  renowned, 
of  the  marbles  lately  recovered  from 
thence  with  the  mysterious  arrow- 
headed  characters.  I  thought  that 
some  future  Layard  might  exhume 
the  cornices  of  the  Oxford  templet. 
The  deaths  of  cities  were  as  inevitable 
as  those  of  men.  I  felt  that  my 
missing  friends  had  only  a  priority 
in  mortality,  and  that  the  law  of  the 
Supreme  existed  to  be  obeyed  without 
man's  questionings. 

But  a  sun-burst  took  place,  the 
shower  ceased,  all  became  fresh  and 
clear.  I  saw  several  gownsmen  pass 
down  the  street,  and  I  sallied  forth 

r'n.  Several  who  were  in  front 
ne,  so  full  was  I  of  old  imagin- 
ings, I  thought  might  be  old  friends 
whom  I  should  recognise.  How 
idle  I  I  strolled  to  the  Isis.  It  was 
all  glitter  and  gaiety.  The  sun 
shone  out  warmly  and  covered  the 
surface  of  the  river  with  gold.  Nu- 
merous skiffs  of  the  university-men 
were  alive  on  the  water,  realizing 
the  lines, — 

Some  lightly  o'er  the  current  i 
Some  show  their  gaily  gilded  i 

Quick  glancing  to  the  sun. 
Here  was  the  repetition  of  an  old 
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performance,  but  the  acton  were 
new.  I  too  had  once  floated  over  that 
glittering  water,  or  lain  up  by  the 
bank  in  conversation,  or  reciting 
verses,  or,  perhaps,  in  that  silent, 
dreamy  vacancy,  in  which  the  mind 
ruminates  or  rests  folded  up  within 
itself  in  the  consciousness  of  its  own 
immortality. 

Here  I  must  place  a  word  or  two 
in  regard  to  the  censures  cast  upon 
this  magnificent  foundation  of  learn- 
ing relative  to  the  extravagances  of 
young  collegians.  Let  it  be  granted, 
as  it  is  asserted  by  some,  that  there 
is  too  much  ezclusiveness,  and  that 
there  are  improvements  to  be  recom- 
mended in  some  of  the  details  of  an 
organization  so  ancient.  It  may  be 
true  to  a  certain  extent,  for  what 
under  heaven  is  perfect?  But  a 
vast  mass  of  good  is  to  be  brought  to 
bear  on  the  other  hand.  I  cannot, 
therefore,  agree  in  those  censures 
which  journalism  has  cast  upon  the 
officers  of  the  university,  as  if  they 
encouraged,  or,  at  all  events,  did  not 
control,  the  vicious  extravagance  of 
young  men.  I  am  expressing  only 
an  individual  opinion,  it  is  true ;  and 
this  may  be  a  reason  why  it  may  be 
undervalued,  when  the  justice  of  a 
question  is  not  the  criterion  by  which 
it  is  judged.  All  that  such  a  founda- 
tion can  be  expected  to  do  is  to  ren- 
der the  advantages  of  learning  as 
accessible  as  possible,  upon  reason- 
able terms,  that  genius,  not  wealth 
alone,  may  be  able  to  avail  itself  of 
its  advantages.  If  the  present  sum 
be  too  high,  let  its  reduction  be  con- 
sidered with  a  view  to  any  practicable 
change.  The  pecuniary  resources  of 
the  collegian  it  becomes  no  part  of 
'  the  duty  of  the  university  to  control, 
beyond  the  demands  necessary  for 
the  main  object  of  instruction.  As 
the  circumstances  of  parents  vary,  so 
will  the  pecuniary  allowance  made 
to  their  offspring.  It  would  be  a 
task  neither  practicable  nor  justifi- 
able for  the  university  to  regulate 
the  outlay  of  the  collegian,  or,  in  fact, 
become  the  paymaster  of  his  menus 
plaisirs.  Only  let  such  a  task  be 
imagined  in  its  enormity  of  control, 
from  the  son  of  the  nobleman  with 
an  allowance  of  a  thousand  a-year  to 
one  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 
It  is  not  in  the  college,  but  prior  to 
the  arrival  there  of  the  youth,  that 
he  should  be  instructed  in  the  views 


his  relations  have  in  sending  him, 
and  be  taught  that  he  must  not  ape 
the  outlay  and  show  of  those  who 
have  larger  means.  If  a  youth  orders 
a  dozen  coats  within  a  time  for  which 
one  only  would  be  found  adequate, 
I  do  not  see  what  his  college  has  to 
do  with  it.  Youths  entering  the  navy 
and  army  are  left  in  a  much  mor^ 
extended  field  of  temptation.  No 
time-hallowed  walls  shelter  them. 
No  salutary  college  rules  remind 
them  of  their  moral  duties,  daily  and 
almost  hourly.  They  go  up  and 
down  the  world  under  their  own 
guardianship,  exposed  to  every  si- 
nister influence,  and  with  inclinations 
only  restrained  by  their  own  moni- 
torship.  The  college  discipline,  even 
if  it  extend  not  beyond  college  duties, 
is  a  perpetual  remembrancer  of  the 
high  moral  end  for  which  the  student 
is  placed  within  its  precincts.  His 
only  allurement  to  extravagance  is 
the  desire  of  vying  with  those  who 
make  a  greater  display  than  himself, 
or  else  it  arises  from,  if  possible,  a 
less  defensible  motive,  namely,  that 
of  becoming  himself  an  object  of 
emulation  to  others.  It  is  not  the 
duty  of  the  college  authorities  to 
compensate  by  their  watchfulness  the 
effects  of  a  weak  understanding,  or 
that  lax  principle,  or  the  want  of 
self-command,  of  which  the  neglect 
of  the  parent  or  guardian  has  been 
the  cause.  If  the  freshman  is  desti- 
tute of  self-dependence  and  self- 
restraint  he  must  suffer  from  the 
consequences.  Not  only  in  the  navy 
and  army  is  youth  exposed  to  tempt- 
ations very  far  beyond  the  collegian, 
but  in  the  inns  of  court  young  men 
are  left  to  take  care  of  themselves,  in 
the  midst  of  a  great  capital,  without 
any  surveillance  whatever.  From 
these  youths  arise  excellent  men  of 
business.  Most  assuredly  under  the 
surveillance  of  a  college  in  smaller 
cities,  and  where  many  heads  of 
expense  are  from  the  nature  of  their 
position  wholly  out  of  the  question, 
it  does  seem  singular  that  such  com- 
plaints should  arise.  It  is  true,  dis- 
play is  the  vice  of  modern  society 
among  the  old  as  well  as  the  young, 
and  m  both  cases  most  dishonest 
means  are  had  recourse  to  to  sustain 
those  appearances,  which  are  all  the 
world  looks  to.  It  is  possible,  there- 
fore, that  little  ejects  have  been 
made  to  initiate  youth,  prior  to  enter- 
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ing  the  universities,  in  that  path  of 
self  -  denial  and  high  -  mindedness 
which  are  the  safeguard  from  vicious 
prodigality.  They  bring  with  them 
the  vices  of  their  caste,  whatever 
that  caste  may  be.  Youth  is  imi- 
tative, and  seldom  a  clumsy  copyist, 
of  the  faults  of  its  elders,  provided 
those  faults  are  fashionable  faults, 
however  unprincipled.  However 
this  may  be,  I  must  protest  against 
the  universities  being  made  answer- 
able for  these  doings.  Attempts 
have  been  made,  and  failed,  in  respect 
to  manners  and  to  credit ;  and  have 
failed  clearly  because  they  were  im- 
practicable, and,  more  than  that, 
better  left  alone.  The  university 
ought  not  to  be  answerable  in  such 
cases,  any  more  than  the  benchers 
for  the  Temple  students.  It  cannot 
be  expected  that  the  noble  quad- 
rangles of  our  colleges  are  to  become 
something  like  poor-law  prisons,  and 
the  regulations  of  the  night  be  ex- 
tended over  the  day.  The  very 
existence  of  the  collegian,  as  such, 
implies  something  like  freedom,  both 
mental  and  bodily.  Learning  that  is 
converted  into  a  tyranny  will  never 
bring  forth  good  fruit.  It  is  the 
duty  of  parents  and  schoolmasters  to 
impress  upon  the  mind  of  youth  that 
a  seat  of  learning  is  the  home  of  an 
easy  frugality  rather  than  of  prodigal 
rivalry ;  that  the  university  will  only 
give  degrees  and  honours  where  there 
is  industry  and  good  moral  conduct. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  youth,  quitting 
the  discipline  of  the  school,  looks 
upon  the  university  as  the  place 
where  he  may  indulge  in  his  own 
wayward  will,  and  be  as  idle  and 
indolent  as  he  please.  If  this  be 
the  case  the  university  is  not  to 
blame  for  such  lapses*  but  a  bad 
prior  apprehension  of  duty,  and  a 
defective,  ill-directed  education. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  bio- 
graphies of  some  of  our  most  cele- 
brated men,  and  not  to  see  that  with 
means  scanty  enough  they  were  ena- 
bled to  keep  their  terms  with  honour, 
and  in  the  end  confer  additional  cele- 
brity upon  the  noble  foundations 
where  they  had  studied.  If  such  be 
the  case,  we  have  only  the  result  of 
personal  good  or  ill-conduct  to  ex- 
plain the  whole  of  the  affair.  But 
enough  on  this  subject. 

But  it  is  not  the  venerable  ap- 
pearance of  University  College, 


s  ap- 
,  hal- 


lowed by  the  associations  of  so  many 
centuries  in  age,  nor  Queen's  opposite, 
nor  All  Souls',  nor  any  other  of  the 
colleges  as  mere  buildings,  that  so 
connect  them  with  our  feelings.  We 
must  turn  the  mind  from  stone  and 
wood  to  the  humanity  in  connexion 
with  them.  It  is  that  which  casts 
over  them  the  '  religious  light,' 
speaking  so  sadly  and  sweetly  to  the 
heart.  In  University  College  we 
see  the  glorious  name  of  Alfred,  and 
nearly  a  thousand  years,  with  their 
perished  annals,  point  to  it  as  the 
witness  of  their  departed  successions. 
Who  on  seeing  New  College  does  not 
recall  William  of  Wy  keham  ?and  then, 
what  a  roll  of  proud  names  own  this 
renowned  university  for  their  Alma 
Mater.  The  very  stones  'prate  of 
the  whereabout'  of  things  connected 
with  the  developement  of  great  minds, 
and  while  we  look  without  fatigue 
at  the  gorgeous  mass  of  buildings  in 
this  university,  we  feel  we  are  con- 
templating what  carries  an  intimate 
connexion,  in  object  at  least,  with 
that  all  of  man  which  marches  in  the 
track  of  eternity.  It  is  not  mere 
antiquity,  therefore,  on  which  our 
reverence  for  a  great  seminary  of 
learning  is  founded.  Priority  of  exist- 
ence has  no  solid  claims  to  our  re- 
gard, except  for  that  verde  antique 
which  covers  it,  as  it  covers  all  things 
past,  good  or  indifferent ;  it  is  the 
connexion  of  the  foundation  with 
the  history  of  man — with  the  names 
that,  like  the  flowers  called  'im- 
mortals,' bloom  amid  the  wrecks  and 
desolateness  with  which  the  flood  of 
ages  strew  the  rearway  of  human 
kind. 

Of  late  there  has  been  small  response 
to  feelings  such  as  these  in  the  great 
world,  for  we  have  not  been  looking 
much  toward  what  is  above  us,  nor 
discriminating  from  meaner  things 
those  which  approach  to  heroic 
natures.  We  must  abandon  Mara* 
mon,  politics,  and  polemics,  when  we 
would  approach  the  threshold  of  ele- 
vated meditation — when  we  dwell  on> 
the  illustrious  names  of  the  past,  and 
tread  over  the  stones  which  they 
trod.  I  never  wandered  along  the 
banks  of  the  sedgy  Cam,  at  that  lone, 
twilight  hour,  when  the  dimness  of 
external  objects  tends  most  to  con- 
centrate the  faculties  upon  the  im- 
mediate object  of  contemplation,  but 
I  have  fancied  the  shades  of  Bacon* 
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Milton,  or  Locke,  to  be  near  me,  as 
the  Indian  fancies  the  shades  of  his 
fathers    hannt    the    old    hunting- 

Sounds  of  his  race.  I  know  that 
ese  are'  heterodox  feelings  in  the 
present  day.  I  know  that  he  who 
speaks  of  Homer  or  Milton,  for 
example,  is  continual ly  answered  by 
the  question, '  Who  reads  them  now  ?' 
The  truth  being,  perhaps,  that  we  are 
getting  too  far  below  them  to  relish 
their  superior  standard  in  sterling 
merit.  But  there  are  still  in  our  uni- 
versities, if  not  elsewhere,  some  who 
are  content  to  be  the  last  of  the  Goths 
in  the  estimation  of  the  multitude, 
who  cannot  see  the  Isis,  or  Cherwell, 
or  the  reedy  Cam,  without  feelings 
of  which  the  crowd  knows  nothing ; 
who  can  dream  away  an  hour  in  the 
avenue  of  Christ  Church,  and  almost 
conjure  spirits  from  the  depths  of 
the  grave  to  realize  the  pictures  of 
imagination,  which  are  there  always 
invested  with  purity  and  holiness,  so 
much  do  external  things  impress 
their  character  on  our  imaginings. 
This  is  the  true  poetry  of  life,  nei- 
ther found  in  the  nauntsof  fashion, 
nor  among  the  denizens  of  Cornhill 
or  St.  Giles.*  The  good  and  deep 
things  of  the  mind,  the  search  into 
the  secrets  of  nature,  the  sublimest 
truth,  the  purest  philosophy  of  which 
man  has  to  boast,  has  proceeded 
from  those  who  were  inhabitants  of 
such  seats  of  learning.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  state  the  precise  amount  of 
assistance  which  genius  and  learning 
may  derive  from  the  ease  and  peace 
enjoyed  in  such  a  university.  They 
are  inestimable  to  the  student  from 
association,  tranquillity,  and  conve- 
nience. The  very ( dim  religious  light  * 
of  college  rooms  are  solicitations  to 
reflection.  Then  there  are  the  con- 
veniences of  first-rate  professors,  and 
access  to  the  writings  of  the  learned 
in  all  ages.  Thus  some  who  pro- 
fessed a  distaste  for  a  university  life, 
have  returned  to  it  again,  and  made 
it  the  arena  where  they  have  con- 
auered  a  lasting  reputation — such, 
for  example,  was  the  case  with  Gray 
the  poet. 

Tne  increase  of  knowledge,  and 
consequently  of  morality,  is  the  great 
aim  ot  such  a  noble  establishment  as 
this;  and  the  rewards  and  honours 
dispensed  there  are  bestowed  in  pro- 
portion to  the  industry  and  good 
conduct  of  those  who  receive  them. 


If  the  offences  of  freshmen  outside 
the  walls  be  unvisited  by  the  uni- 
versity from  wariness  in  the  offenders, 
or  the  impossibility  of  controlling 
them,  they  are  certain  to  meet  with 
a  just  estimation  of  their  demerit 
here ;  and,  as  before  noticed,  this  is 
perhaps  the  best  mode  of  repressing 
them.  The  assistance  derived  by  the 
industrious  student  from  the  Uni- 
versity itself  is  invaluable.  The  very 
locality  is  an  aid  to  progress.  Where 
can  there  be  places  more  favourable 
for  thought  than  those  noble  build- 
ings, ancient  halls,  and  delightful 
walks  ?  Everything  invites  to  con- 
templation. Magdalen  always  seemed 
tome  as  if  soliciting  the  student's  pre- 
sence iu  a  peculiar  manner.  A  favour- 
ite resort  of  mine,  at  certain  times, 
was  the  road  passing  the  Observatory, 
leading  to  Woodstock.  But  of  all  the 
college  walks,  those  of  Magdalen 
were  the  more  impressive  and  attrac- 
tive. It  appeared  to  embody  the 
whole  of  the  noble  city  in  its  own 
personification,  as  a  single  word  will 
sometimes  express  the  pith  of  an  en- 
tire sentence.  The  'Mighty  Tom' 
in  the  olden  time,  even  of  Walter  de 
Mapes,  if  its  metal  was  then  out  of 
the  ore,  never  sounded  (then  per- 
haps not  nine)  but  the  midnight 
hour,  to  that  worthy  archdeacon,  with 
more  of  the  character  of  its  locality, 
than  the  visual  aspect  of  Magdalen 
represents  the  beautiful  city  to  one 
in  its  entirety.  It  seems  a  sort  of 
metonymy;  Maudlin  put  for  Ox- 
ford. The  walk  is,  after  all,  but  a 
sober  path,  worthy  by  association 
with  one  of  the  walks  of  Eden.  Yet 
it  shows  no  gay  foliage,  nor  '  shade 
above  shade  a  woody  theatre,1  such 
as  is  seen  on  a  mountain*  declivity. 
It  is  a  simple  shadowy  walk — sha- 
dowy to  richness,  cool,  tranquil,  re- 
dolent of  freshness.  There  the  soul 
feels  '  private,  inactive,  calm,  con- 
templative/ linked  to  things  that 
were  and  are  not.  The  mellow  hue 
of  time,  not  yet  stricken  by  decay, 
clothes  the  buildings  of  this  college, 
which,  compared  with  other  edifices 
more  steeped  in  maturity  of  years, 
occupies,  as  it  were,  a  middle  term 
in  existence. 

The  variety  of  building  in  this 
city  is  amazing,  and  would  occupy  a 
very  considerable  time  to  study  even 
imperfectly.  At  a  little  distance  no 
place  impresses  the  mind  more  justly 
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with  its  own  lofty  pretensions.  The 
towers,  steeples,  and  domes,  rising 
over  the  masses  of  foliage  beneath, 
which  conceal  the  bodies  of  the  edi- 
fices, seen  at  the  break  of  morning 
or  at  sunset,  appear  in  great  beauty. 
Bathed  in  light,  although  not  the 
( alabaster  tipped  with  golden  spires1 
of  the  poet,  for  even  the  climate  of 
Oxford  is  no  exception  to  the  deface- 
ment of  nature's  colouring,  every- 
where that  coal  smoke  ascends ;  but 
the  tout  ensemble  is  truly  poetical 
and  magnificent. 

Oriel  still,  they  say,  maintains  its 
precedency  of  teaching  its  students 
now  to  conduct  themselves  with  a 
view  to  university  honours,  and  to 
the  world's  respect.  The  preli- 
minary examinations  there  have 
proved  a  touchstone  of  merit,  and 
elevated  Oriel  College  into  some- 
thing near  the  envy  of  every  other 
in  this  country.  Worthy  Oriel,  the 
star  of  Oxford.  *  I  don't  know  liow 
it  is,'  said  the  Rev.  C.  C,  walking 
down  High  Street  one  day,  4  but 
Oriel  College  is  all  I  envy  Oxford. 
It  is  the  richest  gem  in  the  ephod  of 
the  high -priest  (vice-chancellor)  of 
this  university.  I  should  like  to 
steal  and  transplant  it  to  my  Alma 
Mater  among  the  fens.' 

There  was  formerly  a  Welsh 
harper  in  Oxford,  whom  the  col- 
legians sometimes  denominated  King 
David.  He  was  the  first  of  the 
Cymri  brotherhood  I  ever  heard 
perform.  Since  that  distant  day  I 
have  often  heard  those  minstrels  in 
their  native  land,  particularly  in 
North  Wales,  at  Bedd  Gelert,  Caer- 
narvon, and  other  places,  but  I  con- 
fess I  never  was  so  much  struck  as  by 
this  Oxford  harper.  He  often  played 
at  the  Angel,  where  the  university 
men  used  to  group  round  him,  for  he 
excited  general  admiration.  His  mu- 
sic was  not  of  so  plaintive  a  charac- 
ter as  that  in  his  own  land,  or  else 
the  scenery  of  the  latter  had  some 
effect  in  saddening  the  music  there 
through  association— perhaps  this 
difference  was,  after  all,  only  in 
fancy. 

Christchurch,  the  noblest  of  the 
churches !  How  have  I  heard  with 
delight  its  merry  peal  of  bells,  and 
the  deep  resonance  of  the  '  mighty 
Tom/  that  sounds  with  no  '  friendly 
voice '  the  call  home  of  the  students 
still,  I  presume,  as  it  did  so  many 


yean  ago!  There  is  a  long  list  of 
names,  of  no  mean  reputation,  edu- 
cated here,  since  the  rapacious, 
Henry  VIIL  seized  the  foundation, 
which  had  belonged  to  Cardinal 
Wolsey.  The  gratitude  of  posterity, 
never  very  strong,  has  in  the  pre- 
sent case  preserved  the  remembrance 
of  Wolsey,  if  I  recollect  aright,  by  a 
statue  of  the  proud  man  in  his  car- 
dinars  robes.  The  grove  of  trees 
belonging  to  Christchurch,  and  the 
scenery  accompanying  the  entire 
buildings,  are  eminently  impressive. 
Here,  when  divine  service  is  celebrat- 
ing, there  is  a  peculiar  propriety,  or 
rather  adaptation  of  the  architecture 
to  the  feeling ;  the  trees,  and  every 
accompaniment,  are  suitable  to  the 
end.  There  is  religion  or  its  senti- 
ment addressing  the  mind  here 
through  every  sense.  All  that  can 
raise  devotion  in  external  appliances, 
combines  in  a  wonderful  manner; 
and  when  the  sound  of  the  organ  is 
reverberated  deeply  along  the  vaulted 
roofs  and  walls,  the  effect  was  inde- 
scribably fine.  Christchurch  walk 
or  meadow  is  an  adjunct  to  this  col- 
lege, such  as  few  places  possess.  I 
have  trod  it  with  those  who  will 
never  tread  it  again.  I  have  skim- 
med over  its  smooth  shaven  surface 
when  life  seemed  a  vista  of  unmea- 
sured years.  Its  very  beauty  touches 
upon  a  melancholy  chord,  since  it 
vibrates  the  sound  of  time  passed 
away  with  those  who  lie  in  dust  in 
distant  climates,  of  whom  memory 
alone  is  now  the  only  record  that 
they  were  and  are  not. 

I  remember  being  told  by  an  emi- 
nent, but  aged  doctor  in  divinity, 
who  had  been  the  better  part  of  his 
life  employed  in  the  education  of 
youth,  that  he  had  kept  an  account 
of  the  history  of  all  his  pupils  as  far 
as  he  could  obtain  it,  and  they  were 
very  numerous.  From  his  own 
tuition — and  there  were  some  cele- 
brated names  amongst  them — he 
traced  them  to  the  university,  or  to 
professions  of  a  more  active  nature 
than  a  sojourn  at  the  university 
would  allow.  To  Oxford-  he  had 
sent  the  larger  number  of  his 
pupils.  'And  afterwards,  doctor T 
'  Some  came  off  nobly  there ;  others 
I  heard  of  in  distant  parts  of  the 
globe  in  their  country's  service: 
but  it  is  the  common  tale  with 
nearly  all  of  them— they  are  dead.* 
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What  hosts,  I  often  thought,  who 
had  moved  among  the  deep  shades 
of  this  University  until   it  became 
entwined  with   their  earliest  affec- 
tions,— who  had  studied  within  those 
embattled  walls  until  the  sight  of 
them  became  almost  a  part  of  his 
existence,— what  hosts  of  such  have 
but  served  to  swell  the  waters  of 
oblivion,  and  press  the  associations  of 
a  common  mortality  upon  the  mind 
in  the  reflection  on  this  very  truism ! 
The  late  Sir  Eeerton  Brydges — a 
writer  whose   talents,   though    ad- 
mitted, were  never  received  as  they 
merited  to  have  been  by  the  world, 
owing,  perhaps,  to  an  untoward  dis- 
position in  other  respects  —  was  of 
opinion  that  the  calmness  and  seclu- 
sion of  a  university  were  not  best 
adapted  for  calling  forth  the  efforts 
of  genius ;  but  that  adversity  and 
some  struggling  were  necessary  to 
bring  out  greatness  of  character.    He 
thought  that  praise  enervated  the 
mind,  and  that  to  bear  it  required  a 
much  greater  degree  of  fortitude  than 
to  withstand  censure.    The  conse- 
quence of  this  would  be,  that  the 
honours  decreed  in  a  university  must 
be  pernicious  to  youth.    This  cannot 
be  conceded.    Sir  Egerton's  notion 
may  be  just  in  relation  to  himself,  or  to 
one  or  two  temperaments  irregularly 
constituted;  but  a  university  exists 
not  for  the  exceptions,  but  for  the 
many.    How  numerous  is  the  list  of 
those  who,  but  for  the  fostering  care 
of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  would  have 
never  been  known  as  the  ornament 
and  delight   of  their  fellow -men! 
How  much  more  numerous  is  the 
list  of  those,  whose  abilities  not  rising 
beyond  thetcircle  of  social  usefulness 
have  lived  4  obscure  to  fame,'  yet  owe 
the  pleasure  they  imparted  to  their 
friends,  and  the  beguilement  of  many 
troubles  inseparable   from   mortal- 
ity, to  the  fruits  of  their  university 
studies,  and  to  a  partial  unrolling  be- 
fore them  of  that  map  of  knowledge, 
which  before  those  of  loftier  claims 
and  some  hold  upon  fame  had  been 
more  amply  displayed !    In  this  view 
of  the  matter,  the  justness  of  which 
cannot  be  contested,  the  utility  of 
such  foundations  is  boundless.    The 
effect  upon  the  social  body — I  do  not 
speak  of  polemics,  but  of  the  sound 
instruction    thus   made  available — 
cannot  be  estimated.    In  the  midst 
of  fluctuating  systems  of  instruction, 


it  is  something  to  have  a  standard 
by  which  to  test  the  measure  of 
knowledge  imparted  to  youth.  If 
accused  of  being  restricted  in  variety 
of  knowledge,  the  perfection  and 
mastery  in  what  is  taught  must  be 
conceded  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
Ferhap  there  is  too  much  reason  to 
fear,  tnat  without  these  foundations 
we  should  speedily  fall  into  a  very 
superficial  knowledge,  indeed,  of  the 
classical  languages  of  antiquity.  This 
would  be  to  exclude  ourselves  from 
an  acquaintance  with  all  past  time, 
except  in  monkish  fiction  and  the 
feudal  barbarism  of  the  Goths  of  the 
north. 

There  are,  I  verily  believe,  or  I 
should  rather  say  there  were,  im- 
bibed at  the  university  so  many  at- 
tachments at  one  time  to  words  in 
place  of  things,  that  the  collegian  in 
after  life  became  liable  to  reproach 
upon  this  head.  Pedants  are  bred 
everywhere  out  of  literature,  and  the 
variety  in  verbiage  once  exhibited  by 
some  university  men  has  been  justly 
condemned.  But  while  such  word- 
worms  were  crawling  here  and  there 
out  of  the  porches  of  our  colleges, 
giants  in  acquirement  were  striding 
over  them  in  their  petty  convolutions. 
Their  intertwinings  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  mere  gazer,  who  is 
always  more  stricken  with  any  mi- 
crocosmic  object  that  comes  casually 
in  the  way  and  is  embraced  at  a 
glance,  than  with  objects  the  mag- 
nitude of  which  demand  repeated 
examinations.  But  all  this  while  the 
great  and  glorious  spring  of  know- 
ledge was  unpolluted.  The  reign  of 
mere  verbiage  passed  away;  the  be- 
nefits of  the  Universities  had  never 
ceased  to  be  imparted  the  whole  time. 
The  key  to  the  better  stores  of  know- 
ledge was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
every  one  who  chose  to  avail  himself 
of  its  advantages.  The  minds  of  the 
collegians  were  filled  with  an  affec- 
tion for  the  works  of  the  writers  of 
antiquity,  which  have  been  the  guide, 
solace,  and  pleasure  of  the  greatest 
and  most  accomplished  men  since  the 
Christian  era  commenced.  Studies 
will  teach  their  own  use  in  after  life 
*  by  the  wisdom  that  is  about  them 
and  above  them,  won  by  observation/ 
as  a  great  writer  observes ;  but  then 
there  must  be  the  studies. 

There  seems  of  late  years  much 
less  of  that  feeling  for  poetry  than 
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once  existed ;  the  same  may  be  ob- 
served in  respect  to  classical  learning. 
Few  now  regard  how  perished  na- 
tions lived  and  passed  away, — how 
men  thought,  acted,  and  were  moved, 
for  example,  in  the  time  of  Peri- 
cles or  the  Roman  Augustus.  What 
are  they  to  us?  What  is  blind 
Meonides  to  us,  or  that  Roman  who 
wrote  odes  so  beautifully — who  un- 
derstood so  well  the  philosophy  of 
life  and  the  poetry  of  life  at  the 
spring  of  Bardusia?  In  the  past 
generation,  a  part  of  the  adolescent  be- 
ing and  of  manhood  extended  a  kindly 
feeling  towards  them.  We  hear  no 
admiration  of  those  immortal  strains 
now.  We  must  turn  for  them  to 
our  Universities.  People  are  getting 
shy  of  them,  as  rich  men  shirk  poor 
friends.  Are  we  in  the  declining 
state,  that  of  *  mechanical  arts  and 
merchandize,*  to  use  Lord  Bacon's 
phrase,  and  is  our  middle  age  of 


learning  past?  Even  then,  thank 
Heaven,  we  have  our  Universities 
still,  where  we  may,  for  a  time  at 
least,  enter  and  converse  with  the 

aririts  of  the  good,  that  'sit  in  the 
ouds  and  mock  *  the  rest   of  the 
greedy  world.    They  will  last  our 
time— glorious  mementos  of  the  anx- 
iety of  our  forefathers  for  the  pre- 
servation of  learning ;  hallowed  by 
grateful  recollections,   by  time,  re- 
nown, virtue,  conquests  over  igno- 
rance, imperishable  gratitude,  a  proud 
roll  of  mighty  names  in  their  sons, 
and  the  prospect  of  continuing  to  be 
monuments  of  glory  to  unborn  ge- 
nerations.   Long  may  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  stand  and  brighten  with 
years,  though  to  some  they  may  not, 
as  they  do  to  me,  exhibit  a  title  to 
the  gratitude  and  admiration  of  Old 
England,  to  which  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  point  out  worthy  rivals. 

Zeta. 


COLONIAL  REFORM  * 


THERE  is,  perhaps,  nothing  in 
which  the  English  people  nave 
so  little  knowledge,  so  little  concern, 
or  so  little  practice,  as  the  trade  of 
government- making.  For  governing 
they  have  a  genius ;  and  still  more 
for  being  governed.  Perhaps  there 
never  was  a  race  more  successful  at 
working  a  government,  however  bad ; 
but  constructing  government  has 
not  hitherto  been  their  occupation. 
Their  own  government  was,  one  may 
say,  never  made  at  all ;  at  least,  it 
was  never  designed.  It  has  grown 
up  with  the  growth  of  the  people ; 
so  that  it  is  a  part  of  their  mind, 
their  manners,  their  civilization. 
And  there  is  a  sort  of  pride  in  the 
English  that  their  constitution  is  not 
the  work  of  any  particular  age  or 
policy ;  for,  although  no  government 
has  varied  more  widely  from  its  ear- 
lier type,  still  we  love  to  trace  every 
form  and  usage  to  its  remote  origin, 
and  to  derive  its  sanction  from  the 
farthest  recesses  of  history.  When 
change  is  forced  upon  us  we  only 


reform,  we  do  not  reconstruct ;  and 
so  averse  are  we  to  change  for  change 
sake,  that  every  now  and  then  some 
antique  usage  or  power  is  brought 
into  notice  by  coming  into  accidental 
collision  with  the  requirements  of  the 
age,  and  is  only  then  reluctantly 
lopped  from  the  constitution. 

There  are,  however,  two  periods 
of  English  history  in  which  her 
rulers  have  appeared  in  the  unusual 
character  of  constitution  -  manufac- 
turers. The  circumstances  which 
drove  them  to  the  trade  were  similar, 
and  were  unavoidable:  dur  present 
task  is  to  contrast  those  circumstances 
and  the  results. 

Those  circumstances  arose  from  Co- 
lonization— the  creation  of  new  com- 
munities of  English  citizens,  settling 
themselves  in  distant  parts  of  the 
empire:  first,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  during  which  the  colonies 
were  established  in  North  America, 
and  grew  until  they  became  a  great 
and  powerful  confederation :  se- 
condly, in  the  nineteenth  century, 


*  A  Bill  for  the  better  Government  of  Her  Majesty's  Australian  Colonies.  Pari. 
Paper.     No.  86.     1850. 

Charters  of  the  Old  English  Colonies  in  America.  With  Introduction  and 
Notes.  By  Samuel  Lucas,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Published  for  the  Society  for 
the  Reform  of  Colonial  Government.     London,  1850.    John  W.  Parker. 
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when  the  Australian  worl£  rose 
above  the  horizon  of  history.  In 
both  cases  the  creation  of  new  com- 
munities demanded  the  creation  of 
new  governments. 

So  far  the  circumstances  were 
similar.  They  were  also  widely  dif- 
ferent ;  and  the  difference  has  been 
deeply  impressed  upon  the  result. 
Not  only  was  the  practical  working 
of  the  Home  Government  —  that  is, 
the  projecting  force  of  the  new  go- 
vernments— widely  different,  but  the 
characters  of  the  individuals  forming 
the  new  communities  were  dissimilar 
in  the  two  cases ;  and  especially  their 
motives  in  leaving  the  land  of  their 
birth  had  little  in  common. 

The  attempts  which  we  made  in 
these  two  periods  in  the  trade  of 
government-making  are  now  before 
us.  In  the  first  period  we  have  the 
charters  of  government  granted  by 
the  Crown  to  the  North  American 
colonies.  In  the  second,  we  have 
the  bill  now  under  discussion  for  the 
government  of  the  Australian  colo- 
nies, and  the  various  acts  of  parlia- 
ment recited  in  the  preamble  to  that 
bill. 

The  foundation  of  the  colonies 
in  North  America  is  an  era  in 
the  history  of  the  world :  not  only 
because  then  was  born  one  of  the 
mightiest  nations  in  the  world,  to 
whom  it  seems  to  be  entrusted  to 
work  out  a  new  problem  in  the  social 
history  of  mankind,  but  as  being  a 
part  and  a  consequence  of  one  of 
those  conditions  or  phases  through 
which  the  human  mind  has  past, 
and  which,  though  changed  itself, 
has  left  its  traces  for  all  time. 

The  circumstances  under  which 
the  several  plantations  in  North 
America  were  formed  were  widely 
different  one  from  another,  as  were 
the  motives  of  the  founders  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  settlements 
were  established ;  but  they  were  all 
the  result,  more  or  less,  of  that 
strange  and  vast  spirit  of  enterprize 
which  distinguished  the  age. 

If  we  except  the  Crusades,  there 
is,  perhaps,  nothing  in  history  more 
marvellous  than  the  infatuation  for 
adventure  which  possessed  the  youth 
of  Europe  after  the  discovery  of  the 
New  World.  In  Spain  it  became  a 
passion.  All  other  human  motives 
and  instincts  were  incorporated  into 
it:    the   thirst   after   gold   lent  it 


strength;  religious  fanaticism  added 
fire.  The  soul  of  chivalry  received 
a  new  life  in  the  heroic  love  of  enter- 
prize which  was  called  into  existence 
by  the  unfolding  mysteries  of  the 
New  World.  The  ancient  fables  of 
romance  looked  for  their  fulfilment ; 
and  so  we  read,  that  'when  Ponce 
de  Leon,  the  Spanish  governor  of 
Porto  Rico,  arrived  on  the  shores '  of 
Florida,  '  in  quest  of  a  land  whjch 
was  reported  to  contain  a  brook  or 
fountain  endowed  with  the  mira- 
culous power  of  restoring  the  bloom 
and  vigour  of  youth  to  age  and  de- 
crepitude,' '  he  chilled  his  aged  frame 
by  bathing  in  every  stream  that  he 
could  find.'  England  shared  in  the 
general  excitement,  but  she  incor- 
porated her  share  into  the  stern  so- 
briety of  the  general  character  of  her 
people,  and  reaped  a  more  durable 
profit. 

Nothing  can  be  more  remarkable 
than  the  contrast  between  the  early 
achievements  of  England  and  of 
Spain  in  the  New  World, — the 
miserable  and  starving  settlers  at 
Roanoak  of  the  one,  and  the  golden 
empires  which  fell  as  by  enchant- 
ment to  the  other; — nothing,  except 
the  opposite  contrast  which  the  pic- 
ture at  the  present  day  exhibits. 

England  did  not  commence  the 
work  of  colonizing  until  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  her  first  attempts  were  dis- 
heartening and  unsuccessful.  Starv- 
ation, or  slaughter  by  the  Indian 
tribes,  concludes  the  early  pages  of 
their  history;  famine,  produced  by 
neglect  of  agriculture  in  the  unsuc- 
cessful search  after  gold;  discord 
amongst  themselves,  which  is  gene- 
rally the  companion  of  ill  success; 
and  disease  from  an  unaccustomed 
soil  and  climate; — such  were  the 
scenes  amidst  which  the  foundations 
of  the  United  States  were  laid.  The 
next  attempt  at  colonization  was  made 
through  the  agency  of  two  com- 
panies of  adventurers,  entitled  the 
London  Company  and  the  Plymouth 
Company,  between  whom  the  king's 
possessions  in  America  were  divided. 
They  were  incorporated  by  royal 
charter  for  purposes  of  general  trade, 
and  received  grants  of  the  soil  for 
purposes  of  colonization.  The  Lon- 
don Company  founded  the  province 
of  Virginia.  The  Plymoutn  Com- 
pany were  unsuccessful;  but  under 
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their  successors,  *  the  Council  of  Ply- 
mouth,* the  New  England  States 
were  first  settled. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before 
a  new  motive  came  into  play,  which 
soon  became  the  most  powerful  ele- 
ment in  the  colonization  of  North 
America. 

However  opposed  it  may  be  to  the 
philosophy  almost  universally  re- 
ceived at  the  present  day,  we  greatly 
question  whether  the  motive  of  self- 
interest,  in  its  ordinary  and  mer- 
cantile sense,  be  not  the  least  power- 
ful of  all  the  causes  which  have 
operated  to  produce  large  movements 
of  the  human  race.  In  the  coloniza- 
tion of  North  America  by  the  Eng- 
lish, as  in  the  Crusades,  religion  was 
the  powerful  agency.  In  the  New 
England  States,  in  Maryland,  and 
in  Pennsylvania,  religion  acted  not 
only  as  a  repellent  force,  which  drove 
the  colonists  from  their  homes  in 
the  old  country,  but  also,  and  far 
more  powerfully  as  the  attractive 
force,  the  bond  of  social  union,  in  the 
New  World. 

Notwithstanding  opposition  and 
objection,  we  have  lately  returned, 
in  some  instances,  to  the  wisdom  of 
our  ancestors  in  founding  colonies 
by  means  of  religious  communities : 
we  allude  especially  to  the  settle- 
ment of  Canterbury  in  New  Zealand. 
Those  who  object  to  this  would  do 
well  to  consider  that  the  influence  of 
religion  as  a  social  tie  is  not  a  fancy, 
but  a  fact.  It  is  not  made,  or  got 
up,  in  order  to  make  a  colony;  it 
exists  beforehand,  whether  we  wish 
it  or  not.  The  question  is,  Shall  we 
appeal  to  it  ?  It  cannot  be  denied, 
that  religious  sympathy  or  unity  in 
a  colony  would  be  to  multitudes  an 
attraction  superior  to  all  others :  to 
the  same  persons,  the  want  of  it 
would  be  a  fatal  obstacle.  And  this 
feeling  is  far  stronger  in  a  country 
like  ours,  where  religion  and  edu- 
cation are  so  closely  associated,  that 
the  absence  of  the  one,  as  a  recog- 
nized element  of  society,  is  assumed 
to  indicate  an  absence  of  the  other. 
At  all  events,  is  it  unwise,  in  the 
endeavour  to  build  up  a  new  society, 
and  where  other  elements  of  union 
are  necessarily  feeble,  to  avail  our- 
selves of  an  influence,  extraneous  to 
all  other  elements  of  success,  and  in- 
terfering with  none  of  them,  yet 
which  experience  has  shown  to  be  the 


most  powerful  to  which  man  can  be 
subjected  as  a  bond  of  social  union  f 

The  experience  of  America,  at  any 
rate,  proves  that  the  introduction  of 
the  religious  element  may  be  a  most 
powerful  aid  to  the  colonization  of  a 
country,  and  most  certainly  does  not 
involve  the  necessity  of  an  absence 
of  religious  toleration  in  future  times. 

The  prevailing  or  distinguishing 
motive  in  the  formation  of  a  colony 
is  the  first  thing  to  be  noticed.  The 
second  is  the  nature  of  the  govern- 
ment under  which  the  community  is 
placed.  It  would  be  superfluous  at 
the  present  day  to  prove  that  the 
welfare  of  a  community  is  closely 
connected  with  its  government.  It 
is  sufficient  to  remark,  that  in  small 
states  the  influence  of  Government 
is  far  more  powerful,  because  more 
immediate  and  more  personal,  than 
in  populous  countries.  The  rapid 
change  in  the  condition  of  some  of 
these  colonies  which  followed  even 
the  change  of  a  governor,  is  a  re- 
markable example  of  this  truth.  Lb 
analysing,  therefore,  the  sources  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  North  Ame- 
rican colonies,  especial  attention  is 
called  to  the  nature  of  the  govern- 
ments under  which  they  lived. 

The  systems  of  government  esta- 
blished in  the  North  American  colo- 
nies differed  with  the  modes  in  which 
the  colonies  had  been  founded.  They 
were  of  three  kinds :  the  provincial, 
•he  proprietary,  and  the  cnarter  go- 
vernments. In  the  provincial  go- 
vernments, a  governor  was  appointed 
by  the  Crown,  and  the  local  coasts 
tution  depended  on  the  commission 
issued  to  htm,  and  upon  the  instruc- 
tions which  accompanied  his  com- 
mission. The  usual  form  of  consti- 
tution in  all  these  cases  was,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  governor  appointed  by 
the  Crown,  a  council  also  appointed 
by  the  Crown,  and  an  assembly  of 
representatives  of  the  freeholders  and 
planters,  which  the  governor  was 
empowered  to  assemble.  Some  of 
the  colonies,  which  had  originally 
been  formed  under  charters  from  the 
Crown,  were  governed,  after  the 
withdrawal  of  the  charters,  in  the 
manner  of  provincial  governments. 
At  the  time  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  the  colonies  which  had 
provincial  governments  were  New 
Hampshire,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Virginia,  the  Carolina*,  and  Georgia. 
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Of  proprietary  governments  there 
were  only  three,  —  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  and  Delaware.  Li  these 
cases  the  territory  had  been  granted 
out  by  the  Crown  to  individuals  '  in 
the  nature  of  feudatory  principalities, 
with  all  the  inferior  royalties  and 
subordinate  powers  of  legislation,* 
says  Story,  *  which  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  owners  of  counties 
palatine/  The  grant  was  made  for 
the  purposes  of  colonization,  and 
allegiance  to  the  Crown  was  some- 
times the  only  reservation.  The 
governors  were  appointed  by  the 
proprietary,  and  they  had  the  power, 
as  in  other  colonies,  to  make  laws, 
with  the  consent  of  the  people,  in 
the  constituted  legislative  assemblies. 
In  Maryland,  their  laws  were  not 
even  subject  to  the  supervision  of 
the  Crown. 

The  third  kind  of  governments 
were  the  charter  governments.  In 
this  case,  a  charter  issued  from  the 
Crown  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
colony,  incorporating  them  for  pur- 
poses of  government,  and  specifying 
the  form  of  their  constitution.  At 
tiie  time  of  the  Independence,  the 
only  charter  governments  existing 
were  those  of  Massachusets,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Connecticut :  in  the  two 
latter,  the  governor,  council,  and 
assembly,  were  annually  chosen  by 
the  freemen  of  the  colony,  and  all 
other  officers  were  appointed  by  the 
same  authority. 

Hence  we  see,  that  although  con- 
siderable difference  existed  in  the 
origin  and  nature  of  the  govern- 
ments of  the  early  colonies  of  North 
America,  some  being  founded  on  the 
purely  feudal  idea  of  subordinate 
sovereignty,  and  others  being  based 
upon  the  most  perfect  democratic 
model,  they  had  all  this  in  common, — 
that  the  right  of  the  people  to  assem- 
ble, either  personally,  as  was  origin- 
ally the  case  in  Massachusets,  or  by 
their  representatives,  as  was  subse- 
quently* the  case  in  all  thecoloniess 
and  to  give  their  free  assent  to  the 
laws  by  which  they  were  to  be  go- 
verned, and  to  the  taxes  which  they 
were  to  be  called  upon  to  pay,  was 
in  practice  fully  and  uniformly  re- 
cognized. 

America  had  (said  Mr.  Burke),  except 
the  commercial  restraint,  every  charac- 
teristic mark  of  a  free  people  in  all  her 
internal  eonoerns.    She  had  the  image 


of  the  British  Constitution.  She  had 
the  substance.  She  was  taxed  by  her 
own  representatives.  She  chose  most  of 
her  own  magistrates.  She  paid  them  all. 
She  had  in  effect  the  sole  disposal  of  her 
own  internal  government. 

It  is  not  asserted  that  the  consti- 
tutions of  these  provinces  were  not 
in  many  points  defective.  We  shall 
presently  have  occasion  to  notice  one, 
as  it  proved,  fatal  defect  in  all  of 
them.  But  a  constitution  is  to  be 
judged  by  its  results.  The  North 
American  charters  of  government 
would  perhaps  make  a  very  sorry 
figure  beside  one  of  Lord  Grey  s 
constitutions,  in  a  parliamentary 
blue-book  at  the  present  day.  But 
when  we  speak  lightly  of  these  vene- 
rable documents,  let  us  not  forget 
that  in  them  was  cradled  that  race 
of  giants  which  now  stretch  out 
their  arms  over  two  oceans.  Under 
these  governments  communities  arose 
in  which  law  was  respected,  and 
commerce  flourished ;  in  which 
self-reliance  and  self-respect  were 
cherished,  and  growing  energies  were 
developed ;  until  at  last,  and  that  in 
an  incredibly  -  short  space  of  time, 
their  daring  and  restless  enterprize 
carried  them  almost  beyond  the  com- 
petition of  their  brothers  and  fathers 
of  the  Old  World. 

When  I  contemplate  these  things 
(again  said  Mr.  Burke)— when  I  know 
that  the  colonies  in  general  owe  little  or 
nothing  to  any  care  of  ours,  and  that 
they  are  not  squeezed  into  this  happy 
form  by  the  constraints  of  watchful  and 
suspicious  government,  but  that  through 
a  wise  and  salutary  neglect  a  -generous 
nature  has  been  suffered  to  take  her  own 
way  to  perfection ;  when  I  reflect  upon 
these  efforts,  when  I  see  how  profitable 
they  have  been  to  us,  I  feel  all  the  pride 
of  power  sink,  and  all  the  presumption 
in  the  wisdom  of  human  contrivances 
melt  and  die  away  within  me.  My 
vigour  relents.  I  pardon  something  to 
the  spirit  of  liberty. 

Never  let  it  be  forgotten,  more- 
over, that  under  these  governments 
there  was  preserved  amongst  a  peo- 
ple, in  the  full  taste  and  enjoyment 
of  democratic  privileges,  rejoicing  in 
the  exercise  of  every  power,  which 
we  are  now  told  acts  as  an  incitement 
to  a  spirit  of  independence,  the  most 
romantic  loyalty  to  the  land  of  their 
fathers,  and  the  most  chivalrous  af- 
fection for  the  source  and  fountain 
of  their  race. 
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There  is  another  feature,  too,  in 
the  colonies  of  North  America, 
which  at  the  present  day  demands 
our  especial  attention.  Real  bul- 
warks of  the  empire,  they  added 
strength, — not  asked  protection.  It 
was  not  in  those  days  imagined  that 
Englishmen  required  soldiers  to  be 
sent  after  them  all  over  the  world, 
to  take  care  of  them — that  was  re- 
served to  be  the  doctrine  of  a  more 
enlightened  age.  But  our  North 
American  colonists  had  been  trained 
from  infancy  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves :  they  had  an  organized  and 
disciplined  militia,  both  of  cavalry 
and  of  infantry ;  and  when  the  mo- 
ther-country was  precipitated  into 
war  with  a  foreign  power,  instead  of 
asking  for  defence  they  made  con- 
quests. The  New  England  States, 
almost  unaided,  conquered  provinces 
from  the  French.  And  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  war  with  Canada, 
the  disasters  which  occurred  were  oc- 
casioned, not  by  the  backwardness 
of  provincial  troops,  but  by  the  in- 
competence of  imperial  commanders. 

At  last  the  great  struggle  for  their 
liberties  proved  too  plainly  how  well 
able  they  were  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. 

Now  in  the  charters  before  us,  of 
whatever  kind,  whether  proprietary 
or  municipal,  we  have  a  general  out- 
line of  the  governments  they  were 
intended  to  establish.  The  powers 
granted  are  set  forth  in  wide  and 
general  terms,  the  limits  of  which 
are  left  to  be  inferred  from  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  grant,  rather 
than  from  any  minute  specifications. 
Penn,  for  example,  was  empowered 
'  to  ordain,  make,  and  enact,  any 
laws  whatsoever  for  the  raising  of 
money  for  the  use  of  the  said  province,* 
1  by  and  with  the  advice,  assent,  and 
approbation,  of  the  freemen  of  the 
said  country,  or  the  greater  part  of 
them,  or  of  their  delegates  or  depu- 
ties.' The  same  words  are  found  in 
the  charter  granted  to  Lord  Balti- 
more. In  the  charter  to  Connecticut, 
the  General  Assembly,  consisting  of 
the  governor,  court  of  assistants,  and 
delegates  of  the  freemen,  are  em- 
powered *  from  time  to  time  to  make, 
ordain,  and  establish,  all  manner  of 
wholesome  and  reasonable  laws,  sta- 
tutes, ordinances,  directions,  and  in- 
structions, not  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  this  realm  of  England.' 


There  can  be  no  qx 
the  intention  of  the  Crown  to  com- 
municate to  the  colonies  under  these 
charters  the  full  privileges  of  Eng- 
lish subjects.  At  any  rate,  we  know 
they  were  permitted  to  enjoy  them. 

But  in  the  North  American  sys- 
tem there  was  one  fatal  mistake.  A 
mistake  of  little  or  no  moment  as 
long  as  the  great  preponderance  of 
power  was  on  one  side;  but  fatal 
the  moment  that  balance  was  nearly 
equalized. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  the  govern- 
ment of  a  great  empire  to  delegate 
to  the  outlying  communities  which 
are  at  a  distance  from  the  cen- 
tral government,  the  powers  which 
are  necessary  to  enable  them  to  ma- 
nage their  own  affairs  without  con- 
stantly referring  to  head-quarters. 
If  Government  is  to  work  at  all,  this 
must  be  done.  And  it  is  equally  ma- 
nifest that  there  must  be  some  gua- 
rantee that  the  powers  so  entrusted 
shall  not  be  exceeded.  These  powers 
are  granted  for  local  purposes.  Mat- 
ters which  relate  to  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  empire  cannot,  of  course, 
be  dealt  with  by  individual  commu- 
nities, they  must  of  necessity  be 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  central  au- 
thority. The  imperial  interests  must 
be  guarded  by  the  parent  commu- 
nity at  the  head  of  the  empire. 

Now  there  are  two  modes  of  doing 
this.  First,  by  laying  down  in  the 
constitutional  law  of  each  colony  the 
particular  subjects  with  which  it  may 
and  may  not  deal,  leaving  it  to  the 
highest  judicial  authority  in  the  em- 
pire to  decide,  in  any  particular  case 
brought  before  it,  whether  the  legis- 
lature of  the  colony  have  exceeded 
its  powers  or  not ;  and,  secondly,  by 
leaving  the  limits  undefined  within 
which  the  legislature  of  the  colony 
may  act;  placing  all  its  legislation 
under  the  control  of  a  central  au- 
thority, and  requiring  an  individual 
official  to  decide,  arbitrarily,  in  each 
particular  case,  whether  any  indi- 
vidual act  of  the  colony  is  or  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  interests  of  the 
mother-country  or  of  the  empire. 

Now  it  is  most  clear  that  the  main 
cause  of  the  rupture  between  this 
country  and  her  early  and  noblest 
colonies,  arose  from  the  want  of  such 
a  definition  as  we  have  described,  and 
from  the  exercise  in  the  stead  of  it  of 
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a  blind  and  arbitrary  judgment  on 
tbe  part  of  the  strongest  party  in  the' 
dispute. 

In  the  government  of  the  North 
American  colonies,  indeed,  the  mo- 
dern Colonial-office  system  had  not 
been  established,  of  supervising  all  the 
laws,  even  those  on  the  minutest  sub- 
jects of  local  interest,  and  disallowing 
such  as  displeased  official  fancy,  for 
tbe  laws  of  many  of  the  colonies  were 
never  transmitted  to  England  at  all. 
Still  the  limits  of  the  authority  of  the 
colonial  governments  had  never  been 
accurately  laid  down.  There  can  be 
no  question  that  in  many  respects 
they  exceeded  their  powers.  And 
by  the  variation  of  the  provisions  in 
some  of  the  later  charters,  we  may 
gather  that  the  earlier  grantees  were 
exercising  powers  which  it  had  not 
been  intended  they  should  possess. 
Mr.  Lucas  has  expressed  this  opinion 
very  decidedly  in  his  introduction  to 
the  edition  of  the  charters  granted 
to  the  North  American  colonies, 
which  has  been  just  published.  He 
says, — 

I  say,  then,  with  confidence,  that  a 
careful  inquiry  will  be  found  to  bear  out 
the  statement  I  make,  that  the  primary 
cause  of  all  the  dissensions  between  this 
country  and  her  American  colonies,  was 
the  absence  of  any  clear  distinction  be- 
tween her  imperial  and  their  municipal 
rights.  Their  early  charters,  faulty  in 
many  respects,  were  especially  so  in  this 
particular,  that  they  left  a  wide  and  de- 
batable ground  between  the  local  and 
imperial  functions  :  upon  this  ground 
alternate  inroads  on  either  side  produced 
irritation ;  and  a  sort  of  border  warfare 
was  kept  up,  which  naturally  ended  by 
bringing  into  collision  the  aggregate 
forces  of  each  people,  and  involving  them 
at  length  in  implacable  war. 

This  is  a  point  of  the  deepest  im- 
portance, in  turning  from  the  his- 
tory of  our  early,  to  the  scenes  of 
our  more  recent  colonization. 

It  will  unfortunately  appear,  that 
we  have  neither  consulted  the  wis- 
dom of  our  ancestors,  nor  been 
warned  by  their  errors.  We  have 
not  imitated  their  wise  and  liberal 
policy  in  the  constitution  of  their 
colonial  governments :  and  it  is  now 
proposed  to  pass  a  final  and  general 
constitutional  law  for  the  Australian 
colonies,  in  which  no  sort  of  defini- 
tion is  attempted  of  the  limits  of 
imperial  and  colonial  powers.  Not 
one  safeguard  is  introduced  into  the 
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Government  Bill  against  future  col- 
lision between  the  mother-country 
and  the  colonies.  It  is  even  disputed 
whether  such  is  practicable;  but 
we  have  an  example  before  us  in 
the  United  States,  of  a  minute  dis- 
tinction laid  down  in  the  consti- 
tution, between  the  matters  upon 
which  it  is  competent  for  each  State 
to  legislate,  and  those  which  are  re- 
served for  the  exclusive  legislation  of 
the  federal  Government;  —  a  dis- 
tinction which  has  worked  with  ad- 
mirable facility  for  sixty  years. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  second 
period  of  English  colonization.  At 
the  very  outset  we  are  met  by  that 
most  dangerous  spirit — the  spirit  of 
self-glorification.  If,  in  an  ardent 
longing  to  see  the  great  energies  of 
our  country  unfettered,  we  would 
point  out  the  fatal  mistakes  in  the 
colonial  policy  of  recent  times,  we 
are  met  with  this  answer: — 'Look 
at  the  result!  How  can  you  com- 
pare the  colonies  of  North  America 
with  those  of  Australia  ?  The  former 
were  wretched  failures  in  comparison 
to  the  latter.  Look  at  the  tables  of 
population— at  the  returns  of  exports 
and  imports.  How  vastly  greater  is 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  Austra- 
lian colonies  have  increased.' 

All  this  is  throwing  dust  in  our 
eyes.  It  may  all  be  readily  ad- 
mitted. England  of  the  nineteenth 
century  is  not  England  of  the  seven- 
teenth. She  is  herself  a  being  of 
tenfold  magnitude.  Her  population 
has  increased,  her  wealth  is  enor- 
mously greater.  All  the  appliances 
and  aids  to  colonization,  in  com- 
mercial and  nautical  points  of  view, 
are  immeasurably  greater  than  in 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  To  suppose  that  England 
could  now  colonize  on  the  scale  which 
would  have  satisfied  her  two  cen- 
turies ago  is  simply  absurd.  But  all 
this  leaves  untouched  the  really  im- 
portant question.  In  what  relation 
does  the  present  colonization  of  Eng- 
land stand  to  her  present  capabilities, 
and  her  present  necessities  t  And, 
more  than  all,  what  has  been  the 
effect  of  government  upon  our  colonial 
system  ?  Has  Government  aided,  or 
has  it  obstructed  colonization  ? 

Giving  up  the  question  altogether 
as  to  the  duty  of  a  Government  to 
originate  colonies  —  passing  over  the 
necessities  of  the  country,  arising 
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from  over- population,  from  great  and 
increasing  burdens  of  poor-rates, 
from  the  still  more  alarming  in- 
crease of  crime,  and  the  expense 
which  that,  too,  entails— passing  over 
these  State  evils,  which  in  the  opinion 
of  many  can  only  be  met  by  a  State 
remedy,  and  the  opinion  that  that 
remedy  is  emigration ;  assuming,  for  a 
moment,  that  colonization  ought  to  be 
only  a  matter  of  private  enterprise ; 
still  Government  cannot  evade  a  large 
share  of  the  responsibility  and  of 
the  difficulty  which  belong  to  the 
task.  Colonies  are  not  only  matters 
of  commercial  enterprize,  they  are 
communities  of  English  citizens: 
and  they  can  derive  the  sanctions 
of  Government  from  Government 
alone.  The  question,  therefore,  is 
yet  to  be  answered,  In  what  manner 
nas  Government  fulfilled  its  duties 
in  the  relations  which  it  has  held 
with  the  Australian  colonies? 

There  can  be  no  disputing  the 
fact,  that  the  convict  system  has  been 
that  which  has  struck  the  real  and 
fatal  blow  at  the  colonizing  powers 
of  England.  Not  only  in  those 
colonies  which  were  originally  con- 
vict colonies,  but  throughout  the 
whole  new  colonial  world,  the  con- 
vict system  has  spread  its  noxious 
influences.  The  first  colonics  which 
were  established  in  Australia  were 
convict  settlements.  Now  in  a 
purely  convict  settlement  the  go- 
vernment is  of  necessity  military. 
There  can  be  no  other  kind  of 
government  in  a  colony  composed 
wholly  of  convicts.  It  must  be  a 
government  of  force. 

Around  these  settlements  lay  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  waste  lands,  the 
property  of  the  Crown,  of  value  to 
no  one.  There  was  no  knowledge, 
little  even  of  opinion,  as  to  system 
or  art  in  colonization.  It  was,  there- 
fore, natural  that  applications  for 
grants  of  this  land  would  not  be 
regarded  unfavourably.  Large  tracts 
were  thus  granted  to  the  Government 
officials,  and  others  who  were  willing 
to  become  settlers.  But  still  there  was 
no  labour.  To  obviate  this  difficulty 
the  assignment  system  was  invented. 
The  Government  assigned  or  allotted 
numbers  of  the  convicts  to  these 
settlers,  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  their  properties,  to  till  the  land. 
Thus  the  settlers  got  their  land  for 
nothing,  and  their  white  slave  labour 
to    till   it,  also  for  nothing.     The 


fortunate  idea  of  introducing  sheep 
into  the  colony  completed  the  pros- 
perity of  the  colonists.  Under  thij 
system  all  parties  were  the  apparent 
gainers.  The  Government  gained, 
because  the  expense  and  trouble  of 
keeping  the  convicts  was  transferred 
from  themselves  to  the  settlers ;  the 
settlers  gained  labour,  the  means  of 
wealth ;  and  the  convicts,  gained  some- 
thing  like  liberty,  instead  of  the  hor- 
rid and  inhuman  slavery  of  the  road- 
gangs.  The  masters  were,  moreover, 
although  not  compelled  by  law  to  pay 
their  convict  labourers  money  wages, 
frequently  obliged  to  bribe  them  with 
money,  in  order  to  get  their  work 
efficiently  performed. 

In  this  manner  the  colony  of  New 
South  Wales  became  rich.  And 
partly  by  the  influx  of  new  settlers, 
attracted  by  the  fame  of  its  increasing 
wealth ;  and  partly  by  the  expiration 
of  the  sentences  of  convicts  who  did 
not  choose  to  leave  the  country; 
and,  again,  by  the  natural  increase 
of  population,  the  colony  grew  from 
being  a  purely  convict  settlement 
into  a  community  in  which  the 
great  mass  of  the  population  was 
free. 

The  government,  however,  which 
had  been  provided  for  the  foul  com- 
munity at  first  established,  long  out- 
lived the  occasion  of  its  institution. 
The  fatal  custom  of  governing  Eng- 
lishmen by  a  despotic  authority,  in- 
stead of  by  the  ancient  and  con- 
stitutional mode  of  a  representative 
assembly  of  the  Commons,  had  taken 
root  in  that  luxurious  soil,  and  spread 
with  the  rank  vegetation  peculiar  to 
the  locality. 

More  recent  times  saw  other  colo- 
nies spring  up  on  the  shores  of  that 
island-continent,  which  did  not  owe 
their  birth  to  crime,  or  their  progress 
to  slavery — Western  Australia  and 
South  Australia  successively  arose. 
The  latter  especially  was  formed  of 
Englishmen,  as  capable  as  anj  whom 
they  left  behind  of  exercising  those 
franchises  which  are  the  real  gua- 
rantee of  liberty.  But,  in  the  eye* 
of  the  votaries  of  paper-constitutions, 
the  external  uniformity  of  the  go* 
vernmental  scheme  in  the  Australian 
group  was  of  far  more  importance 
than  the  existence  of  English  liber- 
ties and  privileges.  The  Upas-tree 
of  despotic  power  had  grown,  and 
the  atmosphere  of  the  whole  conti- 
nent was  poisoned. 
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Now,  it  is  moot  worthy  of  remark 
in  the  history  of  the  governments 
which  have  been  established  in  the 
Australian  colonies,  that  Parliament 
appears  to  have  usurped  the  ancient 
prerogative  of  the  Crown,  which  be- 
yond all  question  it  formerly  pos- 
sessed, which  empowered  it  to  esta- 
blish, in  any  of  the  colonies  formed 
by  the  settlement  of  Englishmen  on 
the  waste  lands  of  the  Crown,  a  form 
of  government  consistent  with  the 
British  constitution. 

The  Crown  possesses  at  this  moment 
the  power  to  appoint  a  governor,  to 
appoint  a  council,  and  to  instruct  the 
governor  to  eall  a  general  assembly 
of  the  people,  who,  with  the  consent 
of  those  two  houses,  may  make  laws 
for  the  good  government  of  a  colony. 

In  recent  times,  however,  it  has 
seemed  right  to  pass  bills  through 
parliament  to  empower  the  Crown  to 
establish  particular  forms  of  govern- 
ment. And  indeed  it  is  laid  down 
as  law  in  the  Feport  of  the  Privy 
Council,  on  which  the  present  Aus- 
tralian Colonies  Government  Bill  is 
founded,  that  it  never  was  within  the 
prerogative  of  the  Crown  to  establish 
any  other  system  of  government  than 
one,  in  which  one  branch,  at  least, 
of  the  legislature  consisted  wholly  of 
the  representatives  of  the  commons. 
Hence  it  must  have  been  necessary 
to  apply  to  parliament  for  powers  to 
establish  despotic  governments. 

Thus  it  was,  however,  that  in  all 
the  colonies  without  exception  which 
have  been  formed  by  Englishmen  in 
recent  times,  —  in  times  when  the 
power  of  the  third  estate  has  en- 
croached so  largely  upon  that  of 
the  other  two,  —  systems  of  govern- 
ment have  been  set  on  foot  in  our 
colonies,  more  despotic  in  form,  and 
more  tyrannical  in  practice  than  any 
which  were  devisea  in  the  days  of 
the  most  arbitrary  monarchs  of  Eng- 
land. 

Now  we  are  sometimes  told,  that 
the  injuries  which  spring  from  this 
sort  of  government  are  more  fictitious 
than  real.  This  is  a  strange  argu- 
ment in  the  mouths  of  those  who 
justify  and  reverence  our  own  strug- 
gles for  liberty.  We  cannot  reason 
thus  without  striking  a  heavy  blow 
at  theoonstitutionof  our  own  country. 

In  fact,  however,  the  consequences 
of  a  despotic  power  are  nowhere 
more  unfortunately  visible  than  in 
our  own  colonies.    Even  in  the  tone 


which  is  given  to  society,  there  is 
nothing  more  abominable  than  the 
toadyism  which  springs  up  round  a 
Government  which  is  not  responsible 
to,  and  is  not  based  upon,  the  people. 
There  is  nothing  which  so  fatally 
tends  to  destroy  the  dignified  in- 
dependence of  the  English  character. 

One  great,  perhaps  the  greatest, 
drawback  to  the  emigration  of  per- 
sons of  birth,  and  education,  and 
property,  is  the  inferior  tone  of 
colonial  mind  and  manners.  Now 
these  are  exactly  the  spheres  in 
which  Government  is  most  powerful 
in  small  communities.  And  when 
the  court  is  composed  of  persons  who 
are  the  scum  of  society  in  England, 
bankrupt  protegis  of  the  powerful,  or 
needy  half-pay  officers, — when  these 
are  the  class  of  persons  who  fill  the 
highest  offices  in  the  State,  what  can 
we  expect  society  to  be  ? 

In  old  communities,  society  looks 
up  for  its  guides  and  patterns  to  men 
whom  the  manifold  associations  of 
high  birth  and  hereditary  station 
have  deeply  impressed  with  the  stamp 
of  nobility.  In  new  communities, 
where  this  may  not  be  attained,  there 
is  a  dignity,  inferior  to  none,  with 
which  those  are  adorned  who  have 
achieved  by  wisdom,  or  learning,  or 
valour,  the  admiration,  the  respect, 
and  the  love  of  their  fellow-citizens. 

The  very  prospect  of  attaining 
positions  of  municipal  honour,  and 
power,  and  fame,  elevates  and  ennobles 
a  population  down  to  its  lowest  mem- 
ber ;  and  the  maintenance  in  power 
of  men  who  have  thus  won  their 
spurs  in  the  strife,  reacts  upon  the 
external  frame  of  society,  making 
real  nobility  traditional,  if  not  here- 
ditary. Is  it  possible  to  devise  a 
scheme  more  certain  to  degrade  a 
community,  than  that  which,  placing 
its  posts  of  honour  and  emolument 
beyond  the  sphere  of  the  lawful  am- 
bition of  its  citizens,  uses  them  to 
swell  the  patronage  of  an  autocratic 
power  at  the  remotest  corner  of  the 
globe? 

This,  however,  is  only  one  mode 
in  which  irresponsible  government 
degrades  and  afflicts  a  colony;  not 
the  least  important  —  for  it  touches 
the  State  in  its  tenderest  part  —  the 
character  and  mind  of  the  community. 

But  in  other  and  more  palpable 
modes,  serious  injury  is  inflicted  by 
the  present  system.  The  question 
of  government  expenditure  alone  is 
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one  upon  which  a  volume  might  be 
written. 

The  peculiar  function  of  a  popular 
assembly  is  a  control  over  the  public 
expenditure,  and  our  new  colonies 
are,  one  and  all,  most  miserable 
examples  of  the  disastrous  conse- 
quences of  its  absence;  the  more 
so  because  from  this  very  question 
of  expenditure  is  derived  an  argu- 
ment for  the  continuance  of  des- 
potism. First,  we  appoint  a  govern- 
ment upon  the  most  extravagant 
scale,  accompanied  by  an  army  to 
support  its  authority ;  we  tax  the 
colonists  by  arbitrary  and  uncon- 
stitutional authority,  to  the  extent 
we  conceive  they  will  bear  to  be 
taxed :  the  revenue  still  falling  short 
of  the  expenditure,  the  difference  is 
made  up  out  of  the  imperial  re- 
sources. The  colony  is  prevented  from 
effectually  complaining  of  this  ex- 
penditure, because  we  have  deprived 
her  of  the  constitutional  means  of 
doing  so ;  that  is,  by  a  popular  as- 
sembly. If  she,  in  her  innocence, 
asks  for  a  popular  assembly,  the 
answer  is  ready,  '  You  must  not  go- 
vern yourselves  until  you  can  sup- 
port your  own  government.''  Was 
there  ever  such  mockery  as  this  ? 

There  is  one  other  point  in  which 
Government  has  made  itself  a  direct 
party  to  colonization, — we  mean  in 
the  disposal  of  the  waste  lands  of  the 
Crown.  Now  the  waste  lands  of  the 
colonies,  although  nominally  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Crown,  are  really  the 
property  of  the  country,  and  they 
are  held  in  trust  by  the  Crown  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people.  Practi- 
cally, the  disposal  of  waste  lands  is 
the  most  important  part  of  coloniza- 
tion. If  difficulty  and  obstruction 
are  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  settler 
obtaining  land,  he  may  be  involved 
in  such  additional  expense,  that  it 
would  have  been  cheaper  to  him  to 
have  gone  to  a  colony  at  a  much 
greater  distance,  where  he  could 
have  been  placed  in  the  possession 
of  land  without  delay.  There  is 
nothing,  therefore,  in  which  greater 
facilities  or  greater  obstructions  may 
be  offered  to  colonization  than  in  the 
disposal  of  waste  land. 

Now  it  may  safely  be  asserted,  that 
in  all  our  new  colonies,  Government 
has  adopted  the  obstructive  system. 
By  regulations  which  at  first  placed 
land  within  the  reach  of  all,  thereby 
placing  labour  out  of  the  reach  of 


any ;  and  afterwards,  which  rendered 
the  acquisition  of  land  difficult  to 
the  very  class  who  ought  especially 
to  possess  it,  and  which  left  ail  tide 
to  land  uncertain;  by  delay  occa- 
sioned by  the  system  of  setting  the 
land  up  to  auction,  and  by  all  the 
imposition  to  which  the  settler  is 
thereby  exposed  ;  by  exacting  a 
high  price  for  the  land  under  the 
pretence  of  obtaining  an  emigra- 
tion fund,  and  then  not  spending 
that  fund  so  as  to  give  the  settler  the 
promised  labour  ;  and,  above  all,  in 
New  Zealand,  by  a  succession  of 
weakness  and  injustice,  tyranny  and 
duplicity,  of  which  there  is  no  paral- 
lel in  history,  the  Government  of 
this  country  has  done  all  that  lay  in 
the  power  of  a  Government  to  do,  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  settlement  of  its 
subjects  upon  the  waste  land  of  the 
colonies. 

It  is  very  easy  to  say,  This  is  mere 
abuse,  and  nothing  else.  It  is  im- 
possible in  the  limited  space  of  this 
paper  to  adduce  instances  as  evidence ; 
but  when  we  speak  of  the  obstinate 
obstructiveness  of  the  Colonial  de- 
partment of  Government,  we  cast 
ourselves  on  the  experience  of  almost 
every  individual  in  this  country  or 
the  colonies,  who  has  had  any- 
thing to  do,  in  the  course  of  the  last 
twenty  years,  with  the  work  of  colo- 
nization. Practical  men  do  not  con- 
tinue to  complain  without  cause ;  and 
some  cause  there  is  which  has  made 
the  Colonial  Office  '  stink  in  the 
nostrils*  of  every  man  who  has  had 
anything  to  do  with  it. 

It  seems  now  to  be  generally  ac- 
knowledged, not  only  by  grumblers 
but  by  Government,  that  matters 
can  no  longer  go  on  in  the  old  man- 
ner. The  government  of  all  the 
Australian  colonies  is  to  be  com- 
pletely changed.  The  old  system 
has  broken  down, — partly  because 
the  colonists  have  signified,  generally 
and  decidedly,  that  their  patience  of 
despotism  is  utterly  exhausted ;  and 
partly  because  it  has  become  appa- 
rent that  bad  government,  more  than 
anything  else,  impedes  and  obstructs 
emigration.  So,  at  last,  the  colonies 
are  to  have,  constitutional  govern- 
ments. It  is  not  to  be  admitted  that 
the  old  system  was  a  bad  one,  but 
the  colonies  are  said  to  have  become 
ripe  for  self-government. 

Now,  perhaps,  more  nonsense  has 
been  talked  on  this  point  than  on  any 
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other, —  so  much  so,  that  the  whole 
colonial  belief  of  some  men  seems 
to  be  founded  solely  on  the  idea  of  a 
similitude  between  the  relations  of 
a  mother  country  and  a  colony,  and 
those  of  a  parent  and  child. 

Hence  it  is  argued,  that  the  colony 
ought  to  be  governed  by  the  mother- 
country  until  it  is  able  to  govern 
itself;  and  hence  the  same  philoso- 
phers look  upon  the  separation  of 
the  colonies  ultimately  as  a  matter 
of  political  necessity;  so  that  this 
foolish  simile,  by  which  we  seem  to 
have  governed  our  colonies,  is  not 
without  danger.  For  observe  the 
dangerous  doctrine  involved.  The 
righft  of  the  people  to  be  ruled  by 
those  laws  only  to  which  they  have 
given  their  free  assent  is  made  to 
depend  on  numbers,  not  upon  its 
advantage  to  the  State.  This  right, 
on  the  contrary,  is  treated  as  if  it 
were  injurious  to  the  State,  and 
were  only  to  be  admitted  when  ex- 
torted by  force.  Whereas,  can  any 
sound  reason  be  given  why,  if  five 
Englishmen  settle  down  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  empire,  they  should  be 
deprived  of  this  privilege  of  sharing 
the  Government  any  more  than  fifty 
thousand  ? 

In  the  new  scheme  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Australian  colonies,  this 
adolescentic  principle  has  been  allow- 
ed to  enter  in  the  most  mischievous 
manner.  The  even  partially  free  in- 
stitutions which  the  other  communi- 
ties are  to  enjoy  are  to  be  withheld 
from  Western  Australia,  until  the 
present  civil  list  is  guaranteed  out 
of  the  colonial  revenues.  It  is 
argued,  that  until  the  colony 
can  support  her  own  government 
she  ought  not  to  govern  herself. 
England,  it  is  said,  pays  so  much 
towards  the  government  of  the  co- 
lony, and  has,  therefore,  a  right  to 
govern  it.  The  mother -country 
ought  to  get  something  for  her 
money,  so  she  takes  out  the  change 
in  despotism.  That  was  exactly  the 
argument  used  in  respect  to  the 
Cape.  4  We  paid  1,500,000/.  for  you  ; 
give  us  so  much  of  your  moral  re- 
spectability in  return  by  receiving 
our  vagabonds.*  Now  there  cannot 
be  a  better  instance  than  this  pro- 
vision of  the  Bill,  of  the  manner  in 
which,  in  our  government  of  the 
colonies,  we  trample  under  foot  all 
our  most  cherished  notions  of  con- 
stitutional right. 


The  main  object  of  free  institutions 
is  to  maintain  a  check  upon  the 
public  expenditure ;  to  see  that  the 
public  money  is  not  paid  away  in 
sinecure  offices,  or  to  incompetent 
officials.  This  is  the  principle  upon 
which  we  manage  our  own  affairs. 
But  when  we  manage  the  affairs  of 
the  Western  Australians  for  them, 
we  say, '  Such  and  such  a  govern- 
ment establishment  is  good  for  you. 
It  is  for  your  benefit  that  the  salaries 
should  be  so  and  so ;  therefore,  until 
you  guarantee  that  you  will  secure 
such  a  sum  every  year  for  ever  as 
will  defray  these  expenses,  we  cannot 
permit  you  to  manage  your  own 
affairs.' 

The  first  great  objection,  therefore, 
which  we  bring  against  the  Govern- 
ment scheme  is,  that  it  makes  a 
money  bargain  of  those  privileges 
which  in  England  we  have  been 
taught  from  our  childhood  to  believe 
are  the  most  sacred  guarantees  of 
liberty. 

Again,  a  measure  such  as  this  bill 
professes  to  be,  such  as  the  country 
was  led  to  expect  it  would  be,  from 
the  speech  by  which  it  was  intro- 
duced, ought  to  contain,  in  broad,  ge- 
neral, and  intelligible  terms,  the  basis 
of  the  constitutional  law  by  which 
the  colonies  are  to  be  governed. 

It  ought,  first  to  state  simply  the 
nature  of  the  constitutions  which  it 
is  about  to  give  to  the  colonies; 
secondly,  to  define  clearly  the  powers 
which  these  legislatures  are  to  pos- 
sess, and  the  limits  within  which 
they  are  to  act ;  thirdly,  it  ought  to 
specify  the  subjects  which  are  re- 
served from  their  control,  as  pecu- 
liarly concerning  the  honour  and  in- 
terest of  the  empjre;  fourthly,  it 
ought  to  state  explicitly  how  far  it 
is  competent  to  the  legislatures  thus 
organized  to  change  tneir  own  con- 
stitutions. 

Now,  let  us  see  how  far  the  pro- 
posed measure  satisfies  these  con- 
ditions. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  encum- 
bered with  a  large  number  of  clauses, 
enacting  laws  for  the  several  colonies 
in  respect  to  their  own  internal  and 
purely  local  affairs.  For  example, 
there  are  several  clauses  expounding 
the  mode  in  which  a  kind  of  district 
municipal  council  is  to  be  formed, 
the  mode  in  which  it  is  to  be  elected, 
the  powers  it  is  to  have,  and  so  on. 
These  districts  were  originally  con- 
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templated  in  the  constitutional  Act  of 
New  South  Wales  in  the  5  th  and  6th  of 
Victoria.  They  turned  out  to  be  most 
miserable  failures,  as  they  were  likely 
to  be,  seeing  that  they  were  con- 
structed by  persons  living  fifteen 
thousand  miles  distant  irom  the 
country,  who  had  never  been  in  the 
country,  and  who  were  very  partially 
informed  as  to  what  was  going  on 
there.  Of  course  they  were  failures. 
The  clauses  in  the  present  bill  first 
amend  the  clauses  of  the  old  bill, — 
whether  for  better  or  for  worse,  who 
knows? — most  certainly  not  three 
men  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
amended  clauses  are  then  extended 
to  all  the  Australian  colonies. 

Now,  when  we  say  we  are  going 
to  give  free  institutions  to  the  colo- 
nies, do  we  mean  it,  or  do  we  not  ? 
If  we  do,  and  that  they  are  to  be 
allowed  to  manage  their  own  affairs, 
then  why,  in  the  name  of  common 
sense,  engage  in  a  most  elaborate 
piece  of  legislation  about  matters 
wholly  concerning  them,  and  about 
which  we  know  absolutely  nothing  ? 
But,  it  is  said,  There  are  clauses  which 
enable  them  to  change  all  this. 
Exactly  so :  the  bill  is  crowded  with 
clauses  doing  what  is  sure  to  be 
wrong,  which  necessitates  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  set  of  clauses  to 
enable  the  local  legislatures  to  set  it 
right  again.  Could  it  not  occur  to 
our  legislators  that  if  the  colonies 
want  district  councils  they  would 
make  them,  and  would  have  the  ad- 
vantage, at  any  rate,  of  knowing 
what  they  were  making  ? 

The  first  nine  clauses  in  the  Go- 
vernment bill  specify  the  nature  of 
the  constitutions  which  it  is  proposed 
to  give  to  the  colonies.  The  princi- 
pal feature  is,  that  there  is  to  be  but 
one  House  of  Assembly,  of  which 
two-thirds  are  to  be  elected  by  the 
people,  and  one-third  nominated  by 
the  Crown.  The  advantage  of  one 
or  two  Houses  has  been  frequently 
and  fully  discussed.  The  question 
is  of  less  importance,  because  the 
legislature,  however  constituted,  is 
to  be  allowed  to  change  its  own  con- 
stitution. 

But  we  may  be  permitted  to  ex- 
press great  surprise  that  any  country 
in  the  enjoyment  of  a  form  of  go- 
vernment which  has  been  found  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  the  wants  and 
temper  of  its  people,  should  suggest 
a  government  to  its  dependencies, 


containing  hardly  a  feature  of  the 
constitution  of  the  mother-country. 

The  formidable  objection  to  the 
introduction  of  Government  nomi- 
nees into  a  popular  assembly,  is  in 
the  fact,  that  a  party  is  thereby 
raised  up  in  the  colony  with  inter- 
ests and  sympathies  not  belonging 
to  one  or  another  political  faction  in 
the  colony,  but  attached  to  the  home 
government  as  opposed  to  the  co- 
lony altogether.  Nothing  can  be 
more  alarming  to  the  future  rela- 
tions of  the  mother-country  and  the 
dependency,  than  the  existence  of  a 
British  and  a  colonial  party  opposed 
to  one  another  in  the  colony  itself. 
There  ought  to  be  no  British  party, 
as  such,  in  a  colony:  politics  mo* 
work  themselves  out  in  the  colony 
as  they  do  at  home.  The  attempt 
to  govern  a  distant  community  by  a 
faction,  can,  in  the  long  run,  only 
peril  the  relations  between  the  two 
countries.  How  it  may  be  wise  to 
frame  a  second  chamber,  is  a  matter 
of  minor  importance.  The  necessity 
of  having  one  chamber,  expressing 
the  wholly  unbiassed  will  of  the 
people,  is  imperative.  There  can  be 
no  other  guarantee  for  the  affections 
of  the  people. 

But  a  much  more  important  con- 
sideration is,  that  the  constitutional 
law  of  a  colony  ought  to  contain  a 
nice  discrimination  between  the  im- 
perial and  the  municipal  functions. 
In  the  Government  measure  there  is 
no  trace  of  such  a  distinction.  How 
could  it  be  expected  in  a  measure 
which  itself  sets  the  example  of  a 
gross  intrusion  on  the  province  of 
the  local  legislatures  ?  Yet  history 
has  warned  in  vain,  if  such  a  mea- 
sure goes  out  to  the  colonies  unac- 
companied by  those  definitions  and 
limitations  of  mutual  authority, 
which  can  alone  offer  any  guarantee 
for  permanent,  good,  mutual  under- 
standing. 

This  measure  must  be  regarded 
as  final.  The  colonies  are  now  loyal 
They  would  enter  gladly  into  mu- 
tual terms ;  and  having  voluntarily 
pledged  themselves,  would  honour- 
ably abide  by  the  arrangement.  It 
may  not  be  so  a  few  years  hence. 
They  are  growing  in  power  and 
wealth  with  amazing  rapidity.  If 
they  begin  to  exercise  what  may  be 
termed  the  imperial  functions,  they 
will  with  difficulty  be  induced  to 
resign  them.    But  the  greater  dan- 
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ger  is,  not  that  they  will  intrude 
upon  the  imperial  province,  but  that 
we  shall  continue  our  mischievous 
and  irritating  intermeddling  with 
their  affairs. 

The  Government  measure  contains 
no  guarantee  that  this  great  griev- 
ance to  the  colonies  shall  not  be  con- 
tinued in  all  its  present  calamitous 
rigour. 

The  power  of  the  Colonial  Office 
— that  fatal  power,  which  cost  us 
America,  which  has  superseded  the 
constitutional  rights  of  British  colo- 
nists all  over  the  world,— that  is  to 
be  maintained  m  its  /nil  integrity. 

The  governor  of  the  colony,  as 
before,  is  not  to  govern  as  the  re- 

?>resentative  of  the  majesty  ofEng- 
and,  using  a  dignified  discretion, 
and  being  responsible  to  his  sovereign 
for  a  misuse  of  the  high  and  sacred 
trust  imposed  in  him,  but  he  is  still 
to  be  the  miserable  delegate  to  the 
colony  from  Downing  Street ;  he  is 
still  to  govern  by  the  'instructions' 
be  shall  receive;  still  to  assent  in 
the  Queen's  name  to  bills  by  the 
colonial  legislature,  which  may,  after 
all,  be  vetoed  in  England,  setting 
aside  his  authority ;  still  he  is  to  re- 
serve some  bills  for  the  Queen's, 
that  is,  the  colonial  minister's,  assent; 
still  he  is  to  be  the  tool  of  English 
political  faction. 

The  colonies  will  very  soon  find 
out  that  a  bill  which  leaves  the  go- 
vernor and  the  Colonial  Office  on 
their  present  footing  in  respect  to 
the  colony,  is  a  sham  from  beginning 
to  end.  It  does  not  give  them  that 
which  their  forefathers  in  America 
had — municipal  freedom. 

But  the  Government  scheme  also 
proposes  to  get  up  a  federation  of 
all  the  Australian  colonies  under 
one  central  government.  The  defect 
of  the  bill  in  other  parts  is  more 
e^regiously  visible  here ;  for  no 
discrimination  of  any  kind  is  at- 
tempted between  the  powers  of  the 
federal  government  and  of  the  impe- 
rial authority  ;  whilst  as  between  the 
federal  government  and  the  govern- 
ments of  the  separate  colonies,  it  is 
expressly  stated  that  they  may  both 
legislate  on  the  same  subjects;  but 
that  the  legislation  of  the  federal 
government  is  to  supersede  that  of 
the  individual  legislatures,  and  that 
the  Queen  in  council  is  to  decide 
disputes.    It  would  be  hard  to  devise 


a  scheme  more  certain  to  produce 
perpetual  conflict. 

The  federation,  however,  is  to  be 
a  voluntary  act ;  and  as  the  colonies 
are  to  be  represented  according  to 
population  in  the  House  of  Delegates, 
which  will  secure  to  New  South 
Wales  a  preponderating  majority  of 
the  house,  and  as  the  powers  of  the 
individual  legislatures  are  to  be  air' 
tailed  by  their  union  with  the  fede- 
ration, one  does  not  perceive  what 
they  can  gain,  whilst  they  certainly 
lose  a  good  deal.  The  federation 
clauses  are,  therefore,  little  more 
than  an  innocent  amusement  at  con- 
stitution-making. 

But  whilst,  on  other  grounds,  the 
several  states  will  have  a  direct  in- 
terest in  not  accepting  of  the  pro- 
£osed  federal  government,  a  bribe 
as  been  offered  which  it  is  imagined 
will  prove  sufficiently  tempting  to 
overcome  these  objections.    The  re- 

Silation  and  disposal  of  the  waste 
nds  and  the  disposal  of  the  funds 
arising  from  their  sale  or  leasing,  are 
to  be  placed  within  the  power  of  the 
federal  government  as  soon  as  it  is 
formed. 

Now  we  should  be  very  curious 
to  hear  the  reasons  why  the  waste 
lands  are  to  be  given  up  to  the  federal 
government,  and  not  to  the  govern- 
ment of  each  individual  state.  There 
can,  one  would  imagine,  be  but  one 
reason,  viz.  to  secure  a  uniform  price 
in  all  the  Australian  colonies.  But 
why  should  the  price  of  the  waste 
land  in  all  the  colonies  be  the  same  ? 
There  is  no  argument  at  all  for 
charging  any  price  for  lands,  except 
Wakefield's  argument  But  Mr. 
Wakefield  admits  that  the  *  sufficient' 
price  is  a  price  which  cannot  be  ac- 
curately foretold.  It  depends  on  the 
circumstances  of  the  colony.  It  can 
be  found  out  only  by  experience. 
Hence  it  may  be  different  in  all  the 
colonies. 

But  by  the  proposal  to  place  the 
waste  lands  under  the  control  of  the 
federal  government,  it  is  acknow- 
ledged that  the  present  management 
will  not  do,  that  the  present  system 
requires  some  change.  This,  we  say, 
is  distinctly  acknowledged  by  the 
proposal  to  alter  the  authority  en- 
trusted with  the  disposal  of  waste 
lands. 

But  after  making  this  acknow- 
ledgment, what  do  the  Government 
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do?  They  place  the  management 
of  the  lands  in  a  body  whose  very 
existence  is  no  more  than  a  remote 
contingency,  and  will  probably  never 
become  a  reality  at  all.  This  mode 
of  treating  the  waste  lands'  question 
is  a  mere  pretence.  The  result  will 
be,  as  the  object  seems  to  be,  that 
they  shall  remain  as  at  present  under 
the  control  of  the  home  Government. 

Again,  supposing  that  New  South 
Wales  and  any  other  colony  —  say 
Victoria  —  entered  into  a  federal  al- 
liance under  this  bill,  New  South 
"Wales  would  have  a  very  large  ma- 
jority in  the  House  of  Delegates. 
Now,  what  is  to  prevent  the  house, 
so  constituted,  from  disposing  of  the 
waste  lands  in  Victoria,  and  appro- 
priating the  proceeds  to  the  benefit 
of  Sydney  ?  There  is  nothing  in  the 
world  to  prevent  this  taking  place. 

So  that  the  waste-land  question  is 
arranged  either  so  as  to  secure  con- 
tinual hostility  and  jealousy  between 
the  separate  states,  or  as  to  remain 
in  its  present  disgraceful  condition. 

Will  the  Government  give  any 
reason  of  any  kind  why  its  own  waste 
lands  should  not  be  placed  under  the 
control  of  each  individual  state  ? 

In  the  present  sad  indifference  to 
colonial  politics  it  were  difficult  to 
recognize  the  important  era  through 
which  we  are  parsing.  And  yet  it 
can  be  no  light  matter  to  issue  to 
future  nations  the  magna  cliarta  of 
their  liberties  —  the  basis  of  their 
constitutional  law.  It  is  vain  to 
suppose  that  their  future  career  will 
not  be  influenced  by  the  circumstances 
of  their  first  projection  into  their 
orbits;  or  to  forget  that  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  original  impetus 
is  with  ourselves. 

But  however  the  destinies  of  the 
colonies  may  be  concerned,  depend 
upon  it  our  own  are  at  least  as 
deeply  staked.  The  time  is  fast 
arriving  when  it  will  be  out  of  our 
power  to  inflict  any  permanent  evils 
on  the  colonies.  The  ills  they  would 
suffer  by  a  separation  from  the  mo- 
ther country  would  be  slight  and 
transient ;  for  America  has  taught 
them  how  soon  the  energies  which 
can  emancipate  a  province  will  create 
an  empire.  We  cannot  injure  our 
colonies,  because  they  contain  within 
themselves  the  elements  of  their  own 
great  prosperity ;  elements  which 
are  beyond  our  control.    The  noble 


blood  of  a  dominant  race,  to  which 
God  has  given  dominion  over  land 
and  sea,  the  blood  which  fills  our 
own  veins,  flows  "with  replenished 
vigour  in  theirs  ;  whilst  ah  iron 
destiny  compels  us,  even  out  of  the 
materials  of  our  distress  and  decre- 
pitude, to  administer  to  their  rianz 
prosperity.  The  vast  population 
around  us,  swarming,  and  thickening, 
and  clambering  upon  one  another, 
in  the  rush  after  wealth,  or  the 
struggle  for  existence,  until  a  multi- 
tude is  trodden  underfoot  —  tbt 
crowds  who  are  doomed  to  vice  and 
misery,  or  are  driven  out  into  that 
most  desolate  of  solitudes,  the  throng- 
ing streets  of  our  cities;  this,  oar 
weakness,  is  their  strength  —  the 
cause  of  our  despair  is  their  bright- 
est promise. 

And  as  the  visions  of  the  future 
crowd  upon  the  brain  — as  we  watch 
the  colossal  forms  of  yonng  and 
lusty  nations  which  are  rising  like 
genii  out  of  the  Southern  Ocean — as 
we  attempt  to  grasp  the  dim  outline 
which  portends  the  immensity  of 
their  future  power  —  how  strange 
appears  the  ignorance  or  infatuation 
which  is  indifferent  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  act  which  is  to  fix  our  relations 
to  them  for  ever. 

Our  really   honest  Colonial  Re- 
formers   are    few;     but    they  are 
ardent    and    energetic.      Let    them 
look  to  it — they  have  a  heavy  session 
before  them.     Some  colonial  govern- 
ment bill  must  be  passed  this  session, 
or  the  colonies  are  lost.     The  Go- 
vernment proposal  is  confused,  blun- 
dering,  unintelligible,    deficient    in 
many  details,  wrong  in  many  prin- 
ciples.   The  bill  which  goes  out  to 
the  colonies  ought  to  be — and  will 
be  if  the  Colonial  Reformers  :*tick  to 
their  work  —  simple,  distinct,   and, 
above  all,   complete.      It   must  not 
legislate  for  the  colonies.     It    must 
establish  local  legislatures,  and  enu- 
merate definitively  the  constitutional 
limits  within  which  tbey  may  act; 
and  it  must  finally   and  for    ever 
annihilate  the  power  of  the  Colonial 
Office. 

The  Ministry  are  feeble  and  vacil- 
lating ;  the  Parliament  ignorant  and 
indifferent.  If  the  Colonial  Re- 
formers are  firm  and  wise  as  the/ 
are  patriotic  they  may  yet  save  the 
empire. 
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SPANISH  LITERATURE  * 


THE  number  of  histories  of  lite- 
rature in  any  language  is  few, 
yet  the  advantage  of  such  works— 
of  such  synoptical  Views  of  literature, 
as  Hallam  calls  them — are  too  mani- 
fest to  be  disputed  or  expatiated  upon 
at  any  length.  The  history  of  lite- 
rature, indeed,  belongs  to  modern, 
and  we  may  say  to  comparatively 
recent,  times.  Before  the  invention 
of  printing  it  would  have  been  diffi- 
cult for  any  man,  however  competent, 
or  however  travelled,  unless  he  pos- 
sessed in  addition  immense  wealth, 
to  obtain  the  MSS.  necessary,  pro- 
perly, to  write  a  literary  history. 
Among  the  ancients,  therefore,  but 
abort  and  secondary  views  are  given 
of  those  writers  who  had  still  more 
anciently  preceded  them.  Quintil- 
lian  devotes  but  a  single  chapter  to 
the  orators,  poets,  and  historians  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  the  work  of 
Diogenes  Laertius,  valuable  in  many 
respects,  is  yet  but  a  small  repertory 
from  which  some  materials  may  be 
supplied  towards  a  history  of  ancient 
philosphy. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  it  was, 
when  printed  works  had  become 
common,  that  some  of  the  plodding 
and  persevering  Germans  and  Swiss 
published  digests  and  indexes  rather 
than  histories  of  literature.  Among 
these  the  compilations  of  Conrad 
(leaner  t  and  the  Mecklenburgher 
MorhofJ  may  be   cited;    but    the 


Dictionary  of  Bayle,  published  in 
1697,  is  a  more  inexhaustible  mine 
than  either,  and  though  not  a  history 
of  literature  properly  so  called,  it  yet 
contains  so  rich  a  copiousness  of 
facts,  both  with  respect  to  authors 
and  literature,  combined  with  such 
good  sense  and  acuteness  in  criticism, 
that  it  never  can  fail  to  be  consulted 
by  the  writer  of  the  history  of  the 
literature  of  any  nation,  either  of 
ancient  or  modern  times,  or  cease  to 
be  considered  as  a  work  indescri- 
bably attractive. 

The  first  comprehensive  history  of 
literature  is,  however,  undoubtedly 
that  of  Tiraboschi.  This  is  in  every 
sense  a  national  history  of  the  lite- 
rature of  Italy,  so  complete  as  to 
leave  no  work  of  any  consequence 
or  importance  connected  with  the 
subject  uncommemorated.  The 
Chevalier  Abbe  Tiraboschi,  the 
author  of  the  Storia  della  LUleratura 
Italiana,  was  born  at  Bergamo  in 
1731,  and  taught  grammar  at  the 
College  of  Brera,  at  Milan,  then  in 
the  possession  of  the  Jesuits,  of  which 
order  he  was  a  member.  Subse- 
quently he  became  librarian  to  the 
Duke  of  Modena,  and  in  this  capa- 
city must  have  had  access  to  many 
rare  works,  which  enabled  him  to 
mature  and  perfect  his  design.  Pos- 
sessing not  merely  vast  learning,  but 
an  exquisite  taste,  of  sound  judgment 
and    indefatigable    industry,    Tira- 


*  History  of  Spanish  Literature.    By  George  Ticknor.    3  vols.    London :  John 
Murray.     1849. 
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boschi  undertook  and  executed  alone 
a  work,  the  extent  and  magnitude  of 
which  may  he  conceived  when  we 
state  that  it  consisted  of  13  vols,  in 
4to.  '  It  is  not,*  said  Tiraboschi,  in 
his  preface,  ( the  history  of  learned 
Italians  I  undertake,  but  the  his- 
tory of  the  literature  of  Italy.9 
The  work  descends  to  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  In  full 
and  clear  exposition  —  in  minute 
and  exact  investigation  of  facts,  Ti- 
raboschi has  few  superiors.  His 
criticism  is  marked  by  uniform  good 
sense ;  and  it  must  ever  be  recorded 
to  the  pride  and  glory  of  his  nation, 
that  a  single  Italian  succeeded  ia 
perfecting  a  work  in  reference  to 
Italy,  which  the  Rev.  Fathers  of  the 
Congregation  of  St.  Maur  failed  to 
complete  in  reference  to  France.  It 
v  true,  the  ideas  of  the  Conmgataon 
were  vaster  and  more  varied  in  scope 
and  design.  The  Congregation  at- 
tempted to  give  a  history  of  the  lite- 
rature of  ancient  and  modern  France, 
and  so  far  as  they  went  undoubtedly 
succeeded;  but  it  must  ever  be  a 
subject  of  regret  to  every  literary 
man  that  their  task  was  left  uncom- 
pleted. 

The  work  of  Tiraboschi  was  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  Corniani  in  nine 
volumes,  bringing  down  the  literary 
history  of  Italy  to  a  comparatively 
recent  period.  The  erudition  of  Cor- 
niani is  considerable,  and  his  ana- 
lyses of  many  of  the  books  which  be 
criticises  give  to  his  volumes  a  value 
not  possessed  by  those  of  Tiraboschi. 

The  Frenchman,  Ginguenee,  ra- 
ther preceded  than  followed  Cor- 
niani. This  able  and  excellent 
Breton,  who  in  early  life  had  signal- 
ized himself  by  the  publication  of 
the  Feuilte  ViUagcoise,  by  which  he 
secured  the  friendship  of  Chamfort, 
of  Madame  de  Genlis,  and  of  Con- 
dorcet,  was  sent  after  the  9th  Ther- 
midor  as  ambassador  to  Sardinia. 
It  was  in  the  capacity  of  representa- 
tive of  France  at  the  Court  of  Turio, 
that  Ginguenee  had  the  opportunity 
of  making  himself  acquainted  with 
the  literature  and  literary  history  of 
Italy.  This  was  the  first  work  that 
disclosed  to  France,  in  her  vernacu- 
lar language,  the  rich  treasures  of 
Italian  literature.  Its  composition 
was  begun  towards  the  end  of  1802 
for  the  Athenee  of  Paris.  During 
the  course,  which  ended  in   June 


1803,  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
work  had  been  read.  During  the 
year  1804,  however,  the  feettsnes 
of  his  health  obliged  Ginguenee  to 
suspend  all  labour.  In  1803  he  re- 
commenced and  continued  his  count 
till  the  year  following.  But  it  w* 
not  till  some  years  afterwards  that 
the  Mutoire  Litt&raxre  de  ritaMe  to 
published  by  the  brothers  Micbaui 
The  great  writers  and  poets  of  Italy 
have  found  in  Ginguenee  an  histo- 
rian familiar  with  their  languagt 
and  their  works,  an  impartial  critic 
an  elocment  and  erudite  commenta- 
tor. Hallam  himself,  so  competent 
a  judge,  allows  that  Ginguenee  vis 
conversant  with  the  native  literature 
of  the  Italian  language ;  and  albei: 
he  discourses  with  some  prolixity  oo 
the  subject,  yet  he  discourses  use- 
fully, and  baa  rendered  the  safaject 
more  easy  of  access.  One  of  the  bet 
histories  of  the  literature  of  Italy, 
by  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  Andres,  sal 
by  ten  years  the  work  of 

The  GeeMckteder  Kumde  md  Wh- 
emechefien  of  Frederick  Bouterwek, 
oonasaflncicd  in  1801,  and  terminated 
in  1825,  comprise  the  Geeduchkd* 
/test*    mm*  BeredaamheU  sat  dm 
Endeder4reUekmUnJairkmdtrii.  It 
is  in  this  latter  work  that  were  pub- 
lished those  two  volumes  on  the  late- 
ral* History  s/ Spoon  and  Ifarfwt 
which  first  apoeared  in  an  Eaeusfe 
dress,  translated  by  Thoramana  fc» 
in  1822.  T^eSpaai&h  portion  of  Boa- 
terwek's    labours  is  executed  vita 
great  skill  and  judgment.    So  highlv 
was  it  considered  by  natives,  that  it 
was  translated  into  Spanish  in  16$ 
by  Gomez  de  la  Cortina  and  Nicholas 
de  Molinedo.    Bouterwek,  to  speak 
the  truth,  was  fitter  for  the  taak  of 
dealing  with  Spanish  literature  than    | 
the  generality  of  his  countrymen 
His  earliest  days  had  been  given  to 
poetry  and  the  beiles  lettres.    From    i 
1790  to  1793  he  had  published  sett-    | 
ral  pieces  of  light  poetry,  which  par- 
take more  of  the  character  of  southern 
than  of  northern  Europe ;  and  later, 
his  romance,  in  three  volumes,  ottk    | 
Count  of  Donemar.    In  these  volume? 
there  appears  much  of  the  wsnntfc 
and  sensuouaness  of  southern  Europe* 

Such,  with  the  four  volumes  of 
Sismondi's  De  la  Lmteratere  ds  JftJ 
de  V Europe,  were  the  principal  woro 
on  the  history  of  lHeraturc  thst  ap* 
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pesured,  till  our  own  Hallam,  in  1839, 
published  his  Introduction  to  the  Li- 
terature of  Europe  in  the  15th,  16th, 
and  17  th  Centuries. 

The  works  that  had  touched  on 
Spanish  literary  history  were,  until 
1850,  therefore,  few  and  incomplete. 
There  was  Bouterwek,  there  was 
Sismondi,  there  was  Dillon;*  there 
were  the  Letters  written  durnur  a 
short  Residence  m  Spain  andPor- 
tugal  in  1795  and  1796,  by  the  late 
Robert  Southey,  containing  some  ac- 
count of  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
poetry,  originally  published  in  1797 
by  Cottle  of  Bristol.  These,  with 
articles  in  reviews,  were  the  chief 
sources  to  which  the  student,  igno- 
rant of  Spanish,  had  to  refer.  Our 
neighbours  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  appear  for  many  years  to 
have  paid  more  attention  than  we 
have  paid  to  Spanish  literature.  The 
names)  of  Prescott,  of  Washington 
Irving,  of  Everett,  will  at  once  occur 
to  the  reader;  and  now  we  have 
with  pleasure  to  add  the  name  of 
Mr.  Gboboe  Ticknob,  which  Mr. 
Murray  has  introduced  to  the  Eng- 
lish public.  Mr.  Ticknor  has  con- 
scientiously devoted  himself  to  the 
work.  He  is  one  of  those  men  oftener 
sought  than  found  in  these  dege- 
nerate days,  who  are  ready  to  devote 
the  labours  of  a  life  to  one  object, 
provided  they  be  of  opinion  the  ob- 
ject be  worthy  of  the  labour  and 
the  sacrifice.  In  the  year  1818  Mr. 
Ticknor  first  travelled  through  a 
large  part  of  Spain.  His  object  was 
to  increase  his  then  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  the  language  and  the  litera- 
ture of  the  country,  and  to  purchase 
Spanish  books,  always  so  rare  in  the 
great  book-marts  of  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope. Spain  was  then  in  a  depressed 
and  unnatural  state,  and  such  books 
as  Mr.  Ticknor  wanted  were  less 
valued  than  they  are  at  present.  The 
Spanish  literati  two-and-thirty  years 
ago  were  certainly  few,  but  they 
were  more  than  commonly  at  leisure 
to  gratify  the  euriosity  of  a  stranger. 
It  was  then  the  darkest  period  of  the 
reign  of  Ferdinand  VII.  The  ab- 
solute power  of  the  monarch  was 
nowhere  questioned.    The  Inquisi- 


tion had  been  revived.  The  press 
was  silenced,  and  the  extinction  of 
all  generous  culture  threatened. 

Not  four  years  had  elapsed  since 
the  petticoat  -  embroidering,  kite- 
flying, and  leg -of -mutton -eating 
monarch  had  been  restored  at  Madrid, 
and  already  most  of  the  leading  men 
of  letters,  whose  home  was  naturally 
in  the  capital,  were  in  prison  or  in 
exile.  The  first  Spanish  poet  of  the 
age,  Melendez^Valdes,  had  died  in 
misery  on  the  foreign  and  unfriendly 
soil  of  France.  Moratin,  while  his 
comedies  were  applauded  at  home, 
was  languish ing  in  Paris.  The  Duke 
de  Rivas,  distinguished  in  arms  and 
letters,  in  the  civil  government  and 
foreign  diplomacy  of  his  country,  and 
now  ambassador  at  Naples,  was  living 
on  his  estates  in  Andalusia.  Others 
there  were,  of  not  so  much  note,  who 
were  not  less  persecuted  by  a  ruth- 
less and  reactionary  system  of  ob- 
scurantism. If  such  men  as  Clemen- 
cin, Navarette,  and  Marina  were 
permitted  to  linger  in  gloomy  and 
King-created  Madrid,  it  was  only 
under  a  system  of  espionage.  Their 
footsteps  were  dogged,  their  pro- 
ceedings were  watched,  their  familiar 
speeches  were  reported,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  their  lives  were    un- 

nt  and  unhappy.  Clemencin,  in- 
,  who  had  been  chief  editor  of 
the  Gaceta  de  Madrid  in  1807,  was, 
shortly  after  Mr.  Ticknor's  arrival, 
made  secretary  of  the ,  government 
and  chief  of  a  section.  The  advice 
of  a  man  ^thoroughly  understand- 
ing his  own  language  and  literature 
as  the  author  of  the  Elogza  de  la 
Beina  Isabel  la  Caiolica  and  the 
Quixote  CommentadoJ  must  have 
been  of  infinite  service  to  Mr.  Tick- 
nor. 

But  it  was  from  Don  Jose  An- 
tonio Conde,  the  celebrated  Orien- 
talist, a  doctor  of  the  University  of 
Alcala  and  member  of  the  Spanish 
Academy,  that  Mr.  Ticknor  received 
the  largest  aid.  Conde  was  an  ex- 
cellent Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic 
scholar,  who  had  translated  Anacreon, 
Theocritus,  Bion,  and  Moschus  into 
his  native  tongue,  and  who  had  given 
to  his  country  a  version  from  the 


*  Letters  from  an  English  Traveller  in  Spain,  in  1778,  on  the  Origin  and  Progress 
of  Poetry  in  that  Kingdom.     London,  1781.     R.  Baldwin. 

t  Clemencin  died  of  cholera  at  Madrid  in  1844.  Two  years  previously  he  had 
published  his  Leccionnet  de  Grammatices  y  Ortagrqfia. 
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Arabic  text  of  the  geography  of  £1 
Edrisi.*  Du  ring  the  reign  of  Joseph 
Buonaparte,  Conde,  who9e  sympathies 
went  with  improvement,  progress, 
and  reform,  was  appointed  by  the 
king,  who  was  desirous  of  rewarding 
merit  and  attracting  eminent  men 
around  his  person,  archivist  to  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior.  The  ac- 
ceptance of  this  place  caused  him  to 
be  regarded  as  an  (tfrancesado  ;  and 
though  his  career  had  never  been 
marked  by  any  violent  or  even  very 
ardent  opinions,  Conde  was  obliged 
to  take  refuge  in  France  on  the  ac- 
cession of  Ferdinand  in  1814.  In  a 
retired  village  of  one  the  French  de- 
partments he  lived  in  exile  till  a  year 
before  Mr.  Ticknor's  first  visit  to 
Madrid  in  1818.  Friends,  however, 
procured  him  a  permission  to  return 
to  Madrid  in  1817.  He  returned  in 
honourable  poverty;  and  in  the 
following  year  not  unwillingly  con- 
sented to  pass  several  hours  of  each 
day  with  Mr.  Ticknor,  directing  his 
studies  in  the  literature  of  Spain. 
They  read  together  the  early  Cas- 
tilian  poetry,  of  which  Conde  knew 
more  than  he  did  of  the  most  recent, 
and  to  which  his  thoughts  and  tastes 
were  much  nearer  akin.  Conde  not 
merely  directed  the  studies  of  Mr. 
Ticknor,  but  assisted  him  in  collect- 
ing the  books  he  needed — not  an 
easy  task  where  bookselling,  as  un- 
derstood in  England,  America,  or 
France,  exists  not  at  all,  even  in 
1850,  and  where  in  1818  the  Inqui- 
sition and  the  Confessjonal  often 
made  what  was  most  desirable,  most 
rare. 

Conde,  however,  knew  the  lurk- 
ing places — the  holes  and  corners  in 
Madrid,  in  which  books  were  to  be 
sought,  and  to  him  Mr.  Ticknor  is 
indebted  for  the  foundation  of  a  col- 
lection in  Spanish  literature,  which, 
without  his  help,  the  American  scho- 
lar, however  rich,  could  have  never 
made. 

Two  years  after  Mr.  Ticknor  first 
visited  Spain,  i.e.  in  1822,  Conde 
died,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his 
age,  immediately  after  the  publication 
of  the  first  volume  of  his  Historia 
de  la  Domination  de  las  Arabes  en 
Etpana.  Of  this  amiable  man  and 
excellent  scholar,  and  of  his  influ- 


ence on  Spanish  literature,  we  think 
Mr.  Ticknor  entertains  too  high  n 
opinion.  But  as  he  owed  Conde 
much  in  the  way  of  advice  and  in- 
struction, his  partiality  is  equally 
amiable  and  excusable. 

Mr.  Ticknor  expresses  his  obliga- 
tions to  his  friend  the  late  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Hill  Everett,  who  ably  repre- 
sented America  for  several  yean  at 
the  court  of  Spain,  and  also  to 
Washington  Irving,  to  Mr.  Rich, 
one  of  the  consuls  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  Don  Fascual  Gav- 
angos,  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the 
University  of  Madrid,  a  gentleman 
well-known  to  most  Englishmen 
who  have  visited  Spain,  and  whose 
name  is  more  familiar  to  the  Eng- 
lish public  since  the  publication  of 
the  volumes  of  Ford. 

With  Gavangos  Mr.  Ticknor  be- 
came acquainted  between  1835  and 
1838,  a  period  which  he  passed  in 
Europe,  and  principally  in  the  Pen- 
insula, consulting  the  public  libra- 
ries in  that  country,  and  also  is 
France,  Germany,  and  England,  for 
the  purpose  of  accomplishing  his 
work. 

The  result  of  such  a  long-continned 
interest  in  Spanish  literature,  and 
such  persevering  industry,  has  been 
the  book  now  before  us.  Nor  were 
the  three  volumes  of  which  we  speak, 
and  of  which  the  materials  were  so 
elaborately  sought  and  prepared, 
written  hastily.  The  manuscript  was 
touched  and  re-touched,  and  in  the 
interval  between  Mr.  Ticknor's  two 
residences  in  Europe,  he  delivered 
lectures  upon  the  principal  topics  to 
which  his  volumes  refer  to  successive 
classes  in  Harvard  College. 

In  speaking  of  the  earliest  litera- 
ture of  modern  Spain,  Mr.  Ticknor 
does  not  differ  widely  in  his  remark 
from  those  who  had  preceded  hint 
He  asserts  good  reasons  for  believing 
that  a  revived  taste  and  poetical  feel- 
ing were  perceptible  in  the  SpawM 
Peninsula,  even  before  they  were 
found  in  Italy.  Yet  this  earliest 
literature  of  modern  Spain,  a  part  a 
which  is  Provencal,  and  the  rest  ab- 
solutely Castilian,  appeared  in  trou- 
bled times,  when  it  was  all  ta» 
impossible  that  it  should  be  advanced 
freely  or  rapidly  in  the  forms  it  ** 


*  Description  de  Etpana  hecha  por  Xer\f  al  Edris,  conoeido  por  el  #$**» 
eon  Traducion  y  Not  as.    Madrid,  1799. 
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destined  to  wear  at  last.  For  as  Mr. 
Ticknor  remarks,  the  masses  of  the 
Christian  Spaniards  filling  the  sepa- 
rate states  into  which  their  country 
was  most  unhappily  divided,  were 
then  involved  in  that  tremendous 
warfare  with  their  Arab  invaders, 
which  for  twenty  generations  so 
consumed  their  strength,  that  long 
before  the  cross  was  planted  on  the 
towers  of  the  Alhambra,  and  peace 
had  given  opportunity  for  the  orna- 
ments of  life,  Dante,  Petrarca,  and 
Boccacio,  had  appeared  in  the  com- 
parative quiet  of  Lombardy  and 
Tuscany. 

Mr.  Ticknor  makes  two  divisions 
of  Spanish  literature :  the  first  em- 
bracing the  national  poetry  and 
prose,  from  the  earliest  times  down 
to  Charles  V. ;  the  second,  containing 
that  portion  which,  by  imitating  the 
refinement  of  Provence,  was  more  or 
less  separated  from  the  Spanish  po- 
pplar  spirit  and  genius.  But  Mr. 
Ticknor  takes  especial  pains  always 
to  keep  before  the  reader's  eye  that 
it  was  at  a  period  when  the  Christians 
were  hardly  less  distracted  by  divi- 
sions among  themselves,  than  worn 
out  and  exasperated  by  the  common 
warfare  against  the  common  enemy, 
that  the  elements  of  the  Spanish 
language  and  poetry,  as  they  have 
substantially  existed  ever  since,  were 
first  developed. 

Castilian  verse  can  be  traced  to  a 
period  surprisingly  near  to  the  oldest 
document  in  the  Spanish  language — 
namely,  the  confirmation  by  Alfonso 
the  Seventh,  in  the  year  1155,  of  a 
charter  of  regulations  and  privileges 
granted  to  the  city  of  Aviles,  in  Astu- 
rias.  It  can  be  traced,  too,  by  works 
long  and  interesting;  for,  though 
ballads  are  abundant  in  the  Spanish, 
we  are  not  obliged  to  resort  to  them. 
The  earliest  movement  of  Castilian 
poetry — earliest  in  age  and  first  in 
importance — is  the  poem  of  The  Cid. 
It  consists  of  above  3000  lines,  and 
can  hardly  have  been  composed  later 
than  the  year  1200. 

Its  subject  is  the  great  popular 
hero  of  the  chivalrous  age  or  Spain, 
and  its  whole  tone  and  tenor  is  in 
sympathy  with  the  contest  between 
the  Moors  and  the  Christians,  in 
which  the  Cid  bore  so  great  a  part, 
and  which  was  still  going  on  with 
undiminished  violence  at  the  period 
when  the  poem  was  written.    The 


poem  has,  therefore,  a  national  bear- 
ing and  a  national  character  through- 
out. 

The  Cid  himself  is  infinitely  more 
renowned  in  Spanish  history  and 
poetry,  and  much  more  commemo- 
rated in  the  latter  than  Roland  in  the 
French. 

He  was  born,  says  Mr.  Ticknor, 
in  the  north-west  part  of  Spain  (we 
believe  it  is  a  well-ascertained  fact 
that  he  was  born  at  Burgos),  about 
the  year  1040,  and  he  died  in  1099 
at  Valencia,  which  he  had  rescued 
from  the  Moors.  Mr.  Ticknor  ap- 
pears to  have  read  or  consulted  al- 
most everything  written  concerning 
£1  Cid  Campeador ;  yet  it  is  strange 
he  makes  no  mention  of  the  MS. 
history  of  the  Cid  preserved  in  the 
church  of  Valencia;  of  his  life, 
printed  at  Seville  in  1716 ;  or  of  the 
Portuguese  history  of  his  deeds  of 
valour,  published  at  Lisbon  in  1734, 
with  which  Southey  was  well  ac- 
quainted. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Span- 
iards, at  all  times  thrasonical  —  at  all 
times  and  under  every  circumstance, 
whether  of  victory  or  of  defeat, 
boasters — of  the  first  magnitude,  and 
lovers  of  the  marvellous,  talk  and 
write  hyperbolically  of  the  achieve- 
.ments  of  the  Cid ;  but  whatever  may 
have  been  the  real  adventures  of 
Buy  Diaz  de  Bivar,  he  certainly  ap- 
pears before  us  in  modern  times  as 
the  great  defender  of  his  nation 
against  its  Moorish  invaders,  and 
seems,  to  use  the  language  of  Mr. 
Ticknor,  to  have  so  filled  the  im- 
agination and  satisfied  the  affections 
ot  his  countrymen,  that  centuries 
after  his  death,  and  even  down  to 
our  own  days,  poetry  and  tradition 
have  delighted  to  attach  his  name  to 
a  long  series  of  fabulous  achieve- 
ments. 

The  poem  of  The  Cid  is  not  read 
for  its  mere  facts,  but  for  the  vivacity 
with  which  it  brings  up  manners 
and  interests  so  remote  from  our  own 
experience,  that  they  come  to  us  cold 
as  the  fables  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
mythology.  Read  as  a  contemporary 
and  spirited  exhibition  of  the  chival- 
rous times  of  Spain,  it  however 
brings,  mingled  as  it  is  with  personal 
and  domestic  details,  the  character  of 
the  Cid  and  his  deeds  nearer  to  our 
sympathies  and  interests. 

The  following  lines  on  the  famine 
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ia  Valencia,  during  its  siege  by  the 
Cid,  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of 
the  poem : — 

Mai  se  aquexan  los  de  Valencia  que  non 

sabent  ques  far, 
De  ninguna  part  que  sea  no  lea  viene  pan 
Nin  da  conaejo  padre  a  fijo,  nin  fijo  a 

padre, 
Nin  amigo  a  amigo  nos  pneden  oonsolar. 
Mala  eoenta  es,  senores,  avermengna  de 

pan. 
Fijoa  e  mugieres  verlo  morir  de  fambre 

Which  Mr.  Ticknor  thus  spiritedly 
renders : — 

Valencian  men  doubt  what  to  do,  and 

bitterly  complain 
That  whereaoe'er  they  look  for  bread, 

they  look  for  it  in  vain : 
No  father  help  can  give  his  child,  no  son 

can  help  his  sire, 
Nor  friend  to  friend  assistance  lend,  or 

cheerfulness  inspire. 
A  grievous  story,  sirs,  it  is,  when  fails 

the  needed  bread, 
And  women  fair  and  children  young  in 

hunger  join  the  dead. 

There  are  many  picturesque,  strik- 
ing, and  original  passages  in  the  poem, 
which  the  limits  assigned  to  us  forbid 
our  extracting.  We  may,  however, 
remark,  that  the  poem  everywhere 
breathes  the  true  Castilian  spirit,  such 
as  the  old  chroniclers  represent  it 
amidst  the  achievements  and  disasters 
of  the  Moorish  wars. 

In  perusing  it,  wc  feel  that  this 
poem  is  a  work  which  stirs  up  within 
us  the  spirit  of  the  time  it  describes, 
and  as  we  lay  it  down  and  recollect 
the  intellectual  condition  of  Europe 
when  it  was  written,  we  cannot  help 
agreeing  with  Mr.  Ticknor  in  think- 
ing, '  thai  during  the  thousand  years 
which  elapsed  from  the  time  of  the 
decay  of  Greek  and  Roman  culture, 
down  to  the  appearance  of  the  Di- 
vina  Commedia,  no  poetry  was  pro- 
duced so  original  in  its  tone,  or  so 
full  of  natural  feeling,  picturesque- 
ness,  and  energy.' 

Of  the  other  anonymous  poems 
like  that  of  The  Cid  we  have  not 
space  to  speak,  but  the  curious  in 
early  Spanish  literature  will  find  a 
much  fuller  account  of  them  in  the 
volumes  of  Mr.  Ticknor  than  in  any 
work  hitherto  published  in  our  lan- 
guage, or  in  the  language  of  any 
other  country,  including  even  the 
Spanish  Peninsula. 

The  second  known  author  in  Cas- 


tilian literature  bears  a  name  i 
more  distinguished  than  the  fast. 
It  is  none  other  than  Alfonso  the 
Tenth,  who,  from  his  great  advance- 
ment in  various  branches  of  homaa 
knowledge,  has  been  called  AJfomm 
el  SabtOy  the  wise  or  the  leaned. 
Alfonso,  born  in  1221,  and  who 
•ascended  the  throne  in  1252*  was  a 
poet,  was  skilled  in  geometry,  astro- 
nomy, and  the  occult  sciences;  but, 
as  Mariana  says,  was  more  fit  for 
letters  than  for  the  government  of  his 
subjects.  lie  studied  the  heavens 
and  watched  the  stars,  bat  forgot  the 
earth  and  lost  his  kingdom. 

Some  of  the  works  of  Alfonso  are 
written,  not  in  the  Castilian,  boa  ha 
the  Galician.  The  Galician  was  ori- 
ginally an  important  language  in 
Spain,  and  for  some  time  seemed  sa 
likely  to  prevail  throughout  the 
country  as  any  other  of  the  dialerta 
spoken  in  k.  In  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries,  when  the  struggling 
elements  of  the  modern  Spanish  were 
disencumbering  themselves  from  the 
forms  of  the  corrupted  Latin,  Ga- 
licia,  by  the  wars  and  troubles  of  the 
times,  was  repeatedly  separated  from 
Castile,  so  that  distinct  dialects  ap- 
peared in  the  two  different  territories 
almost  at  the  same  moment.  Al- 
fonso, though  a  copious  writer  in 
poetry,  claims  his  chief  distinction  in 
letters  as  a  writer  in  prose.  He  first 
made  the  Castilian  a  national  lan- 
guage by  causing  the  Bible  to  be 
translated  into  it,  and  by  requiring 
it  to  be  used  in  all  legal  proceedings; 
and  he  first,  also,  by  his  great  code 
and  other  works,  gave  specimens  of 
prose  composition. 

The  first  monument  in  Castilian 
prose  that  can  be  properly  cited  is 
the  Fuero  Juzgo,  which,  though  it 
dates  from  the  reign  of  St.  Ferdinand, 
the  father  of  Alonzo,  is  one  in  pre- 
paring which  Alfonso  himself,  it  has 
always  been  supposed,  was  personally 
concerned.  The  Fuero  Juzgo^  or 
Forum  Judicium,  is  a  collection  of 
Visigoth  laws  which,  in  1241,  St 
Ferdinand  sent  to  that  city  in  Latin. 
The  preparation  of  a  code  for  Spain 
was  undertaken  by  Alfonso  in  1256, 
and  finished  either  in  1263  or  1265. 
It  was  originally  called  by  Alfonso 
himself  El  Setenario,  from  the  titk 
of  the  code  undertaken  by  his  father; 
but  it  is  now  always  called  Las 
Siete  Partidasy  or  the  seven  parts, 
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from  the  seven  divisions  of  the  work 
itself. 

The  Partidas,  though  the  most  im- 
portant legislative  monument  of  the 
age,  did  not  at  once  become  the  law 
of  Spain.  The  great  cities  possess- 
ing separate  privileges  long  resisted 
anything  like  a  separate  system  of 
legislation  for  the  country  at  large, 
and  it  was  not  till  two  years  before 
the  death  of  Alfonso  the  Eleventh, 
and  above  sixty  after  that  of  their 
author,  that  the  Partidas  were  con- 
sidered as  of  binding  authority  in 
the  territories  held  by  the  kings  of 
Castile  and  Leon.  But  for  a  period 
of  now  more  than  five  hundred  years 
the  code  of  Alfonso  has  been  uni- 
formly respected.  It  is  a  species  of 
Spanish  common  law,  as  much  re* 
verenced  by  Spain  and  her  colonies 
as  the  English  common  law  by 
England  and  her  dependencies.  In 
Louisiana  and  Florida  the  laws  of 
the  Siete  Partidas  are  still  in  foree, 
so  wide-spread  may  be  the  influence 
of  a  wise  legislation. 

That  the  Partidas  have  so  long 
existed  arises  from  this,  that  they 
are  rather  a  series  of  treatises  on 
legislation,  morals,  and  religion,  than 
a  collection  of  dry  statutes. 

In  reviewing  the  early  literature 
of  Spain,  Mr.  Ticknor  takes  broad 
and  extended  views.  He  marks  the 
features  of  the  poetry  and  the  prose, 
and  traces  the  one  and  the  other  up 
to  its  origin.  Thus,  while  he  de- 
monstrates that  Provence,  which  was 
long  united  with  Aragon,  exercised  an 
influence  throughout  the  whole  Span- 
ish Peninsula,  he  yet  shows  that  there 
are  two  traits  of  the  earliest  Spanish 
literature,  which  are  so  separate  and 
peculiar  that  they  ought  to  be  no- 
ticed. These  are  religious  faith  and 
knightly  loyalty. 

The  early  popular  literature  of 
Spain  Mr.  Ticknor  divides  into  four 
classes.  First,  the  ballads  or  poetry, 
either  narrative  or  lyrical ;  secondly, 
the  chronicles,  or  the  half-genuine, 
half-fabulous  histories  of  the  great 
events  and  heroes  of  the  national 
annals;  thirdly,  the  romances  of 
chivalry,  intimately  connected  with 
both  the  others;  and  fourthly,  the 
drama,  which  was  hardly  a  less  po- 
pular and  religious  amusement  in 
Spain  than  in  Greece  or  France. 


Albeit  Mr.  Ticknor  does  net  ab» 
solutely  express  an  entire  assent  to 
the  theory  of  Conde  in  reference  to 
the  Spanish  ballads,  he  yet  gives  to 
that  theory  a.  certain  sanction  and 
favour.  Though  the  earliest  Spanish 
ballads  certainly  possess  not  the  cha- 
racteristics of  an  uninitiated  litera- 
ture, and  albeit  not  a  single  Arable 
original  has  been  found  for  any  one 
of  them — though  indeed  the  Spanish 
ballads,  by  their  freedom,  their 
energy,  their  Christian  tone;  and 
chivalrous  loyalty,  announce  an  ori- 
ginality and  independence  of  cha- 
racter, we  nevertheless  lean  to  the 
opinion  expressed  by  Conde,  that  is 
the  versification  of  the  Castilian  bal- 
lads and  seqwdMas,  the  Spaniards 
have  received  from  the  Arabs  an 
exact  type  of  their  verses.  'From 
the  period  of  the  infancy  of  our 
poetry,*  says  Conde,  *  we  have  rhym- 
ed verses  according  to  the  measures 
used  by  the  Arabs  before  the  times 
of  the  Koran: 

This  is  the  view  also  taken  by 
Dillon,  who,  in  his  letters  from  Spain 
in  1788,*  on  the  origin  and  progress 
of  poetry,  says  that 

Alvaro  of  Cordova  complains  that  the 
Spaniards  had  so  totally  forgotten  the 
Latin  tongue,  and  given  the  preference 
to  Arabic,  that  it  was  difficult,  even 
amongst  a  thousand  people,  to  find  one 
who  could  write  a  Latin  letter.  So  great 
was  the  attachment  of  people  to  Chaldaic 
books  and  the  literature  of  the  Orientals, 
that  they  could  write  Arabic  with  re- 
markable purity,  and  compose  verses 
with  as  much  fluency  and  elegance  as 
the  Arabians  themselves.  Not  merely 
charmed  with  Arab  poetry,  the  Span- 
iards embraced  the  religion  of  the  Arabs  ; 
for  Isen,  king  of  Cordova,  who  died  in 
795,  had  three  thousand  apostates  float 
Christianity  in  his  trajn. 

Thus,  for  a  period  of  eight  hun- 
dred years  that  the  dominion  of  the 
Arabs  continued,  honour  and  love 
were  sung  by  the  bards,  and  the 
Arabic  muse  furnished  a  numerous 
list  of  poets,  whose  names  are  re* 
corded  in  the  BibUatheca  Hispana  of 
Don  Nicholas  Antonio,  the  Oriental 
dictionary  of  Herbelot,  and  the 
Arabic-Hispanic  collection  of  manu- 
scripts in  the  Escurial,  published 
about  eighty  years  ago  at  Madrid 
by  Casin. 

The  Moorish  ballads  form  a  large 


*  Domination  do  loo  Arson.     London,  R.  Baldwin.     1781. 
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«id  brilliant  class  by  themselves. 
But  none  of  them  are  as  old  as  the 
earliest  historical  ballads.  Few  can 
be  found,  as  Mr.  Ticknor  truly  says, 
alluding  to  events  or  personages 
that  occur  before  the  period  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  fall  of  Granada ; 
and  even  in  these  few,  the  proofs  of 
a  more  recent  and  Christian  charac- 
ter are  abundant.  Mr.  Ticknor  in- 
timates, and  the  truth  appears  to  be, 
that  after  the  final  overthrow  of  the 
Moorish  power,  when  the  conquer- 
ors for  the  first  time  came  into  full 
possession  of  whatever  was  most  lux- 
urious in  the  civilization  of  their 
enemies,  the  tempting  subjects  their 
situation  suggested  were  at  once 
seized  upon  by  the  spirit  of  their 
popular  poetry. 

The  sweet  South  (says  Mr.  Ticknor), 
with  its  picturesque  and  effeminate  re- 
finement ;  the  foreign  yet  not  abso- 
lutely stranger  manners  of  its  people; 
its  magnificent  and  fantastic  architec- 
ture ;  the  stories  of  the  warlike  achieve- 
meats  and  disasters  at  Baza,  at  Ronda, 
and  at  Alh&ma,  with  the  romantic  ad- 
ventures and  fierce  feuds  of  the  Ze- 
gris  and  Abencerrages,  the  Gomeles 
and  the  Alitares,  all  took  strong  hold  of 
the  Spanish  imagination,  and  made  of 
Granada,  its  rich  plain  and  snow-capped 
mountains,  that  fairy  land,  which  the 
elder  and  sterner  ballad  poetry  of  the 
north  had  failed  to  create. 

The  ballad  poetry  of  Spain  was 
not  confined  to  heroic  subjects  drawn 
from  romance  or  history,  or  to  sub- 
jects depending  on  Moorish  tradi- 
tions or  manners.  The  poetical  feel- 
ings of  the  Spanish  people,  even  of 
the  lowest  grade,  were  widely  dif- 
fused. The  popular  perceptions  were 
varied  and  vivid,  and  distinguished 
by  quickness,  tenderness,  and  sensi- 
bility. 

One  of  the  earliest  and  most  grace- 
ful of  the  lyrical  ballads  of  Spain 
was  the  following;  the  first  stanza 
of  which  we  give  in  Spanish  and 
English  :— 

Rosa  fresca,  Rosa  fresca, 
Tan  garrida  y  con  amor, 
Quando  yos  tuve  en  mis  brazos 
No  vos  rape  servir  no  1 

Rose,  fresh  and  fair,  Rose,  fresh  and  fair, 
That  with  love  so  bright  dost  glow, 

When  within  my  arms  I  held  thee, 
1  could  never  see  thee,  No ! 

And  now  that  I  would  gladly, 
1  no  more  can  see  thee,  No ! 


When  the  great  Moorish  contest 
was  transferred  to  the  south,  Leon, 
Castile,  and  the  whole  north,  be- 
came comparatively  quiet  and  settled 

The  ballads,  though  not  really  ne- 
glected, now  began  to  subside  into 
the  lower  portions  of  society.  The 
more  advanced  and  educated  natu- 
rally sought  other  forms  of  literature. 
The  oldest  of  these  forms  was  the 
Spanish  prose  chronicles,  which  were 
the  successors  of  the  Monkish  Latin 
chronicles  and  legends,  long  before 
known  in  the  country. 

The  first  of  the  chronicles  in  the 
order  of  time,  and  the  first  in  merit, 
comes  directly  from  a  royal  hand. 
It  is  called  the  Chronicle  of  Spain, 
or  the  General  Chronicle  of  Spain. 
It  is  divided  into  four  parts,  the  first 
opening  with  the  creation  of  the 
world ! 

The  earliest  portions  are  the  least 
interesting.  In  the  same  style  with 
the  chronicles  of  kings  and  great 
men,  are  chronicles  or  histories  of 
travellers.  The  oldest  of  them  that 
has  any  value  is  an  account  of  an 
embassy  to  Tamerlane,  the  great 
Tartar  conqueror. 

To  Columbus,  who  was  not  a 
Spaniard,  but  a  Genoese,  yet  whose 
name  and  fame  are  inseparably  bound 
up  with  that  of  Spain,  Mr.  Ticknor 
consecrates  some  pages.  But  the 
American  is  constrained  to  admit, 
that  though  some  of  the  early  Span- 
ish adventurers,  like  Hojeda,  were 
men  of  principle,  who  died  in  po- 
verty and  sorrow,  yet  that  not  one 
among  them  all  had  the  lofty  spirit 
of  Columbus — not  one  his  elevation 
of  character,  or  his  sincerity  of  con- 
viction. 

On  Amadis  de  Gaula,  or  Esplan- 
cn'a,  and  other  romances  of  chivalry, 
Mr.  Ticknor  discourses  with  great 
zest  and  spirit;  but  we  regret  that 
we  cannot  follow  him. 

The  institutions  and  feelings  of 
chivalry,  we  need  not  say,  struck  a 
firm  root  in  Spain.  Spam  bad  long 
been  the  land  of  knighthood  when 
the  romances  of  chivalry  first  ap- 
peared there.  The  Moorish  wars, 
which  made  every  gentleman  a  sol- 
dier, necessarily  tended  to  this  result, 
and  so  did — as  Mr.  Ticknor  properly 
remarks— the  free  spirit  of  the  com- 
munities, led  on  by  barons  as  inde- 
pendent as  the  king  on  his  throne. 

On  the  intercourse  between  Italy 
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and  Spain  in  the  first  period  of  her 
literary  history,  Mr.  Ticknor  makes 
many  judicious  remarks.  The  reli- 
gious influences  of  Italy  on  Spain 
were  considerable ;  and  to  these  were 
early  added  those  of  a  higher  intel- 
lectual culture.  Before  the  year 
1300,  Italy  possessed,  at  least,  five 
universities  famous  throughout  Eu- 
rope, and  attracting  students  from 
the  most  distant  countries.  Spain, 
at  the  same  period,  possessed  only 
Salamanca,  then  in  a  very  unsettled 
state.  In  the  following  century,  the 
universities  established  at  Huesca 
and  Valladolid  produced  but  little 
effect.  The  Spanish  peninsula  was 
in  too  disturbed  a  state  for  any  very 
great  encouragement  of  letters ;  and 
those  Spaniards  who  wished  to  be 
taught  resorted  to  Paris  or  to  Italy. 
At  Bologna,  Padua,  Rome,  and  Na- 
ples, Spaniards  early  sought  the 
culture  that  either  was  not  to  be 
obtained,  or  to  be  obtained  with 
difficulty,  at  home. 

In  1364,  the  instruction  of  Span- 
iards in  Italy  was  put  on  a  perma- 
nent foundation  by  Cardinal  Albor- 
noz,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  who,  as 

E  relate,  statesman,  and  soldier,  was 
ead  of  the  Spanish  Church  in  the 
reign  of  Alfonso  XI.  This  distin- 
guished personage  founded  at  Bo- 
logna the  College  of  Saint  Clement, 
a  munificent  institution,  that  has 
subsisted  to  our  own  age.  From  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  the 
most  direct  means,  through  this  col- 
lege, existed  for  culture  and  inter- 
communication between  Italy  and 
Spain ;  and  one  of  its  alumni,  An- 
tonio de  Lebrixa,  commonly  called 
Webrississensis,  did  more  to  advance 
the  cause  of  letters  in  Spain  than 
any  Spaniard  of  his  time. 

Nor  were  commercial  and  political 
relations  wanting  to  the  same  effect. 
Barcelona,  the  seat  of  a  court— the 
cradle  of  the  first  commercial  code 
and  of  the  first  bank,  had  from  the 
days  of  James  the  Conqueror  exer- 
cised an  influence  on  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  successfully 
competed  with  Pisa  and  Genoa.  In 
the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fif- 
teenth centuries,  Barcelona  was  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  cities  in  Eu- 
rope, and  carried  its  influence,  not 
only  through  the  kingdoms  of  Ara- 
ffon  and  Valencia,  but  into  the  neigh- 
bouring kingdom  of  Castile. 


But  that  which  constituted  a  me- 
dium of  communication  more  im- 
portant and  effectual  than  any  or 
all  of  the  others,  was  the  language 
of  Italy.  The  Latin,  as  Mr.  Ticknor 
truly  says,  was  the  mother  of  both ; 
and  the  resemblance  was  such,  that 
neither  could  claim  to  have  features 
entirely  its  own.  Though  transla- 
tions are  less  common  from  the  pen 
of  Italian  authors  then  existing  than 
might  be  supposed,  yet  enough  are 
found  to  show  that  Italian  language 
and  literature  were  cultivated.  In 
1428,  the  Divina  Commedia  was  twice 
translated ;  once  by  Febrer  into  the 
Catalan  dialect,  and  once  by  Don 
Enrique  de  Villena  into  the  Cas- 
tilian. 

The  long  reign  of  John  II.,  ex- 
tending from  1407  to  1454,  was  not 
unfavourable  to  the  progress  of  ele- 
gant literature  in  Spain.  A  sort  of 
poetical  court  was  gathered  about 
the  indolent  monarch,  which  gave  to 
the  country  an  impulse  of  refine- 
ment perceptible  through  several 
generations. 

In  the  reign  of  John  a  taste  for 
poetical  composition  extended  into 
the  north  and  heart  of  Spain — into 
Andalusia  and  Portugal.  Though 
disfigured  by  innumerable  conceits, 
and  too  great  an  infusion  of  love 
and  knight-errantry,  yet  this  poetry 
occasionally  exhibited  touches  of  na- 
ture, and  more  freauently  graceful- 
ness and  a  certain  charm,  amounting 
among  the  natives  to  fascination. 
Under  the  influence  of  this  class  of 
poets  was  formed  the  school  of  the 
Minnesingers — the  poets  of  love  and 
gallantry — a  school  which  either 
owed  its  existence  to  the  Trouba- 
dours of  Provence,  or  which  as- 
sumed, at  all  events,  much  of  their 
character. 

On  the  poetry  of  the  Marquises  of 
Villena  and  Santillana,  of  Juan  de 
Mena,  Perez  de  Guzman,  and  the 
other  courtly  writers,  we  have  not 
space  to  dwell;  nor  can  we  stop 
within  the  limits  assigned  to  us  to 
tarry  with  the  Manriques,  the  Ur- 
reas,  the  Juan  de  Padillas,  and  the 
Cancionerosy  or  the  authors  of  the 
devotional  poetry  of  the  epoch. 

Leaving  these  comparatively  un- 
important topics,  we  come  to  the 
condition  of  things  in  Spain  at  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella.    The  Spaniards  had  long 
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been  intolerant.  To  their  wars 
with  the  Moors  had  been  added 
from  an  early  period — indeed  from 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century 
—  an  exasperated  feeling  against 
the  Jews.  Moors  and  Jews  were 
hated  by  the  Spanish  people:  the 
first,  as  their  conquerors ;  the  last, 
for  their  wealth  and  their  unbelief. 
Both  were  deemed  the  enemies  of 
that  areas  under  which  Spaniards 
had  gone  to  battle  for  centuries.  The 
priesthood  taught,  and  the  people 
believed,  that  their  unbelief  and  op- 
position to  the  faith  of  Christ  was 
an  offence  against  God.  Nor  was 
hatred  to  the  Moors  less  bitter  and 
less  unchristian.  In  those  days  of 
forays  into  the  enemy's  territory,  it 
was  customary  for  Christian  knights, 
on  their  return,  to  bring  dangling  at 
their  saddle  bows  the  heads  of  the 
Moors  they  had  slain,  and  to  throw 
them  to  the  tmickachoe  of  the  vil- 
lages, to  exasperate  their  youthful  ha- 
tred against  the  enemies  of  their  faith. 
This  practice,  we  learn  from  Cle- 
mencin,*  was  continued  as  late  as  the 
war  of  the  Alpuxarras  under  Don 
John  of  Austria,  in  the  reign  of 
Philip  II.  It  is  only  by  reading 
such  authors  as  Carvajal — Hutoria 
de  la  RebeUon  y  Castigo  de  los  Mo- 
riscos  del  Regno  de  Granada,  and 
the  Guerras  de  Granada  of  Hitas  — 
that  it  is  possible  to  know  how  much 
the  Spanish  character  was  degraded 
by  this  fierce  hatred,  inculcated 
during  the  nine  centuries  that 
elapsed  between  the  age  of  Koderic 
the  Goth  and  that  of  Philip  HL, 
a  hatred  not  merely  inculcated  as  a 
sentiment  of  loyalty,  but  as  a  duty  of 
religion. 

To  establish  the  Inquisition  among 
such  a  people  was  not  a  work  of 
difficulty.  Ferdinand  was  not  un- 
willing to  see  a  power  grow  up  near 
his  throne  with  which  the  political 
government  of  the  country  could 
hardly  fail  to  be  in  alliance ;  while 
the  piety  of  Isabella,  more  super- 
stitious than  enlightened,  induced 
her  to  ask  for  the  introduction  of  the 
Holy  Office  into  her  dominions  as  a 
Christian  benefit  to  her  people. 
After  some  negotiations  with  the 
court  of  Rome,  therefore,  the  Inqui- 
sition was  established  at  Seville  in 
1481 :  the  first  inquisitors  being  Do- 


minicans, and  their  earliest  victims 
Jews.  Six  were  burned  within  four 
days  from  the  time  when  the  tribunal 
first  sat,  and  Mariana  states  the 
whole  number  of  those  who  suffered, 
in  Andalusia  alone,  during  the  first 
year  of  its  existence,  at  2000  ;  be- 
sides 17,000  who  underwent  some 
form  of  punishment  less  severe  than 
that  of  the  stake. 

All  these  barbarities  were  com- 
mitted, not  merely  with  the  assent, 
but  midst  the  rejoicing  of  the  mast 
of  the  people.  Their  shouts  of  joy 
and  exultation  followed  the  exile  of 
the  Jewish  race  from  Spain  in  1492. 
And  it  is  a  strange  peculiarity,  and 
shows  a  wonderful  persistence  in 
4  hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncharita- 
bleness,'  that  this  persecution  of  the 
Hebrew  race  in  Spain  has  been  little 
mitigated  even  to  our  own  day. 

The  fall  of  Granada,  which  pre- 
ceded the  expulsion  of  the  Jews, 
placed  the  Moors  as  much  at  the 
mercy  of  their  conquerors.  Though 
the  property  of  the  vanquished  and 
their  religious  privileges  were  se- 
cured to  them,  with  their  mosaues 
and  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion, 
yet  the  spirit  and  even  the  terms  of 
the  capitulation  were  violated.  The 
Christian  laws  of  Spain  and  the  In- 
quisition were  imposed  on  the  con- 
quered, and  a  persecution  commenced, 
which,  being  carried  on  for  a  century 
with  increasing  ferocity,  at  length 
ended,  in  1609,  by  the  forcible  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Moors. 

From  the  first  establishment  of  the 
Holy  Office  the  great  body  of  Spanish 
Christians  rejoiced  in  it,  as  securing 
the  purity  and  orthodoxy  of  their 
faith;  but,  nevertheless,  some  of 
the  more  intellectual  and  cultivated 
felt  their  sense  of  personal  security 
gradually  shaken,  until  at  length  it 
became  the  object  of  their  lives  to 
avoid  suspicion  and  reproach  of  the 
familiars.  Many  of  the  nobler  and 
more  enlightened  Spaniards,  more 
especially  on  the  comparatively  free 
soil  of  Aragon,  struggled  against  the 
invasion  of  a  new  power,  whose  in- 
fluence had  become  terrific  and  over- 
powering. But  the  authority  of  the 
Government,  and  the  subtle  influence 
of  the  Church,  sustained  by  the  pas- 
sions of  the  lower  multitude,  were 
irresistible.       Spanish    intolerance, 
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which  through  the  Moorish  wars  ac- 
companied the  contest,  and  shared  its 
chivalrous  spirit,  now  assumed  an 
air  of  sombre  fanaticism,  which  was 
not  without  influence  on  the  literature 
of  the  country.  Printed  books  in 
Spain,  at  all  times  few  and  unim- 
portant, were  from  the  earliest  times 
subjected  to  the  censure  of  the  civil 
authority.  But  at  the  appearance, 
and  during  the  progress  of  the  Re- 
formation, the  spirit  of  intolerance, 
and  the  power  of  the  Church 
and  Inquisition,  became  still  more 
marked. 

Mr.  Ticknor  truly  pronounces  the 
central  point  in  Spanish  history  to 
have  been  the  capture  of  Granada. 
Daring  eight  centuries  before  that 
event  the  Christians  of  the  Peninsula 
were  occupied  with  conflicts  at  home, 
but  no  sooner  was  the  last  Moorish 
fortress  rendered  up  than  the  stern 
energies,  so  long  pent  up  within  their 
own  sierras,  broke  loose.  In  less 
than  thirty  years  Charles  V.,  who 
had  inherited  Spain,  Naples,  Sicily, 
and  the  Low  Countries,  and  into 
whose  treasury  the  wealth  of  the 
Indies  had  begun  to  pour,  was 
elected  Emperor  of  Germany,  and 
undertook  a  career  of  foreign  con- 
quest such  as  had  not  been  imagined 
sutee  the  days  of  Charlemagne.  This 
was  the  brilliant  aspect  ottered  to  an 
imaginative  Spaniard  in  the  first  half 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 

But  a  moral  power  was  at  work 
destined  to  divide  Europe  anew. 
Luther  was  already  become  a  coun- 
teipoise  to  the  military  master  of  so 
many  kingdoms.  During  the  one 
hundred  and  thirty  years  that  elapsed 
betweeu  the  enunciation  of  Luther's 
ninety-five  propositions  and  the  Peace 
of  Westphalia,  Spain  was  certainly 
far  removed  from  the  fields  where 
the  most  cruel  battles  of  the  religious 
wars  were  fought.  But  the  interest 
the  Spanish  people  took  in  the  strug- 
gle may  be  gathered  from  their  bit- 
terness against  the  Protestant  princes 
of  Germany — from  their  efforts  made 
to  crush  the  rebellion  in  the  Ne- 
therlands—  from  the  expedition  of 
the  Armada  against  Protestant  Eng- 
land,— and  from  the  interference  of 
Philip  II.  in  the  affairs  of  Henry  III. 
and  Henry  IV.,  when  Protestantism 
seemed  to  be  gaining  ground  in 
France.  In  any  spot  in  which  it 
was   possible    to    assail  the    great 


movement  of  the  Reformation  the 
armies  of  Spain  might  be  found. 

It  may  be  asked,  What  had  the 
Reformation  to  do  with  Spanish  lite- 
rature? It  had  much  to  do  with  it, 
and  with  the  progress  of  the  human 
mind  in  Spain.  In  1539  Charles  V. 
obtained  a  Papal  bull,  authorizing 
him  to  procure  from  the  University 
of  Louvain  in  Flanders  a  list  of  books 
dangerous  to  be  introduced  into  his 
dominions.  This  list  was  printed  in 
1546.  It  was  the  first  Index  Exmur* 
gmtornu  published  in  Spain,  and  the 
second  in  the  world.  The  contest, 
as  Mr.  Ticknor  remarks,  with  Pro- 
testantism under  such  auspices  was 
short  It  began  in  blood  in  1559, 
and  was  ended  in  1570.  At  one  pe- 
riod the  new  doctrine  had  made  some 
progress  in  the  monasteries  and 
among  the  clergy.  Bat  although 
many  of  those  who  embraced  it  were 
distinguished  by  their  learning,  their 
rank,  and  their  general  intelligence, 
it  never  became  formidable  from  the 
numbers  it  enlisted. 

Having  expelled  the  Jews  and  re- 
duced the  Moors  to  submission, 
Spaniards  turned  themselves  with  the 
same  fervent  zeal  to  purify  their  soil 
from  heretical  pollution.  To  this 
end  and  object  Pope  Paul  IV.,  in 
1558,  issued  a  bull,  by  which  all 
preceding  dispositions  of  the  Church 
against  heretics  were  confirmed.  This 
spiritual  decree  came  in  aid  of  the 
most  odious  and  awful  penalties  of 
the  civil  government  under  Philip  II. 
Llorente  tells  us  that  the  first  amto 
daft  of  Protestants  was  held  at  Yal- 
ladolid  in  1559.  The  royal  fiunily 
was  occasionally  present,  and  several 
persons  of  rank  suffered.  As  the 
cause  of  Protestantism  appeased  to 
learning  for  its  support,  men  of  learn- 
ing were  particularly  obnoxious  to 
suspicion.  Sanchez,  the  best  classical 
scholar  of  his  time ;  Luis  de  Leon, 
the  best  Hebrew  critic  and  the  most 
eloquent  preacher ;  and  Mariana,  the 
chief  Spanish  historian,  were  all  sum- 
moned before  the  Holy  Office  to 
avow,  at  least,  their  submission  to 
its  authority,  if  they  were  not,  per- 
adventure,  to  be  subjected  to  its  cen- 
sures. The  Holy  Office  soared  at 
nobler  quarry  than  men  of  letters. 
The  apostle  of  Andalusia,  Juan  de 
A vila;  the  devout,  mystic  Luis  de 
Grenada ;  with  Teresa  de  Jesus  and 
Juan  de  la  Cruz,  both  canonised  by 
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the  Church  of  Rome,  passed  through 
its  cells.  Carranza,  archbishop  of 
Toledo  and  primate  of  Spain,  after 
being  tormented  for  eighteen  years, 
died  in  submission ;  and  Cazella,  who 
had  been  a  favourite  chaplain  of 
Charles  V.,  perished  in  its  flames. 
Even  Don  John  of  Austria  and  the 
formidable  Duke  of  Alva  were  sub- 
jected to  its  proceedings. 

The  result  of  these  extraordinary 
traits  in  the  national  character  mark- 
edly impressed  themselves  on  the 
literature  of  Spain.  The  Christian 
spirit,  which  gave  an  air  of  duty  to 
the  wildest  forms  of  adventure,  now 
fell  into  a  low  and  anxious  bigotry, 
fierce  and  intolerant.  The  body  of 
Spanish  poetry  and  prose  was  in- 
juriously affected  by  so  diseased  a 
condition  of  the  national  character. 
The  generous  and  manly  spirit — the 
breath  of  intellectual  life — was  stifled. 
Forensic  eloquence  and  the  eloquence 
of  the  pulpit,  satirical  poetry  and  ele- 
gant didactic  prose,  says  Mr.  Tick- 
nor,  scarcely  appeared  at  all.  Epic 
poetry  was  perverted  and  misdirected. 
It  is  true  the  drama,  the  ballads,  and 
the  lighter  forms  of  lyrical  verse, 
seemed,  to  use  the  words  of  our  au- 
thor, ( exuberant  and  lawless  from 
the  restraints  imposed/  The  books 
that  were  published  during  the  pe- 
riod of  which  we  are  speaking  bore 
marks  of  the  subjection  to  which  the 
press  and  those  who  wrote  for  it  were 
reduced. 

In  the  progress  of  Mr.  Ticknor's 
history,  and  in  the  full  developement 
of  the  Spanish  character  and  litera- 
ture, there  are  seeming  contradictions, 
which  can  only,  as  he  properly  says, 
be  reconciled  by  looking  to  the  foun- 
dations on  which  they  both  rest. 
With  the  Inquisition  at  the  height 
of  its  power,  we  find  a  free  and  im- 
moral drama  at  the  height  of  its 
popularity.  '  Philip  II.  and  his  two 
immediate  successors  governing  the 
country  with  the  severest  and  most 
jealous  despotism,  while  Quevedo 
was  writing  his  witty  and  dangerous 
satires,  and  Cervantes  his  genial  and 
wise  Don  Quixotic' 

The  result  of  this  production  of 
the  intellect  and  mind  of  man  was 
soon — soon,  at  least,  in  the  eras  of 
nations— seen.  Little  more  than  a 
century  elapsed  before  the  govern- 
ment that  had  threatened  the  world 
with  a  universal  empire  was  hardly 


able  to  repel  invasion  from  abroad, 
or  to  maintain  at  home  the  allegiance 
of  its  own  subjects.  Life  had  passed 
out  of  the  Spanish  character.  Asa 
people,  from  being  a  first-rate  power 
they  sunk  away  to  mere  nothingness. 
Their  boasting  became  ( the  echo  of 
folly;1  their  vainglory  4the  shadow 
of  renown.* 

Of  the  low  state  of  letters  in  Spain 
about  the  year  1500,  Mr.  Ticknor 
gives  an  interesting  description  in  Ins 
second  chapter.  In  the  same  chapter 
he  traces  with  a  rapid  and  faithful 
hand  the  influence  of  Italy  on  the 
literature  of  Spain  and  the  conquests 
of  Charles  V. 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  Ticknor  on 
Juan  Boscan  we  are  unable  to  ex- 
tract. He  gives  a  most  interesting 
account  of  the  life,  so  crowded  with 
cares  and  adventures,  of  Boson's 
friend,  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  he  who 
describes  himself  in  his  third  eclogue 
as — 

Tomando  ora  la  espeda  ora  la  plmoa. 
But  for  neither  of  these  can  we  find 
space. 

Of  Diego  Hurtado  de  Mendoxa, 
the  author  of  LazariUo  <U  Ttirmet, 
Mr.  Ticknor  also  gives  a  most  in- 
teresting biography.  He  was  scholar, 
soldier,  poet,  diplomatist,  statesman, 
historian ;  a  man  who  rose  to  great 
consideration  in  whatever  he  under- 
took,  and  who  was  not  of  a  temper 
ever  to  be  satisfied  with  moderate 
success  when  he  might  choose  to  make 
an  effort.  He  was  born  in  Granada 
in  1503 ;  and  his  ancestry  was,  per- 
haps, the  most  illustrious  in  Spain,  if 
we  except  the  descendants  of  those 
who  sat  on  the  thrones  of  its  different 
kingdoms.  Lope  de  Vega  states  that 
in  his  time  the  Mendozas  counted 
three-and-twenty  generations  of  the 
highest  nobility  and  public  service. 
He  was  the  third  in  direct  descent 
from  the  Marquis  of  Santillana,  the 
poet  and  the  wit  of  the  court  of 
John  II.  His  grandfather  was  the 
ambassador  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
in  their  troublesome  affairs  with  the 
see  of  Rome ;  and  his  father,  alter 
commanding  with  great  honour 
against  the  Moors,  was  made  governor 
of  the  unquiet  city  of  Granada. 

Diego  was  originally  intended  for 
the  church.  But  his  character  could 
not  be  bent  in  that  direction.  He 
acquired  much  knowledge  at  home, 
where  he  learned  to  speak  the  Arabic 
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with  fluency.  At  Salamanca  he 
studied  with  success  Latin  and  Greek 
philosophy,  and  canon  and  civil  law. 
While  at  this  latter  university  he  is 
supposed  to  have  written  LazariUo 
de  Tdrmes,  thus  described  by  Mr. 
Ticknor  :— 

The  Laxarillo  is  a  work  of  genius, 
unlike  anything  that  had  preceded  it.  It 
is  the  autobiography  of  a  boy  —  *  little 
Lazarus '  — born  in  a  mill  on  the  banks 
of  the  T6rmes,  near  Salamanca,  and  sent 
out  by  his  base  and  brutal  mother  as  the 
leader  of  a  blind  beggar;  the  lowest 
place  in  the  social  condition,  perhaps, 
that  could  then  be  found  in  Spain.  But 
such  as  it  is,  Laxarillo  makes  the  best  or 
the  worst  of  it*  With  an  inexhaustible 
fund  of  good  humour  and  great  quickness 
of  parts,  he  learns  at  once  the  cunning 
and  profligacy  that  qualify  him  to  rise  to 
still  greater  frauds  and  a  yet  wider  range 
of  adventures  and  crimes  in  the  service 
successively  of  a  priest,  a  gentleman 
starving  on  his  own  pride,  a  friar,  a  seller 
of  indulgences,  a  chaplain,  and  an  algua- 
zil,  until  at  last,  from  the  most  disgrace- 
ful motives,  he  settles  down  as  a  married 
man;  and  then  the  story  terminates 
without  reaching  any  proper  conclusion, 
and  without  intimating  that  any  is  to 
follow. 

Its  object  is — under  the  character  of 
a  servant  with  an  acuteness  that  is  never 
at  fault,  and  so  small  a  stoclf  of  honesty 
and  truth  that  neither  of  them  stands  in 
Ahe  way  of  his  success — to  give  a  pungent 
satire  on  all  classes  of  society,  whose 
condition  LazariUo  well  comprehends,  be- 
cause he  sees  them  in  undress  and  behind 
the  scenes.  It  is  written  in  a  very  bold, 
rich,  and  idiomatic  Castilian  style,  that 
reminds  us  of  the  Celestina  t  and  some 
of  its  sketches  are  among  the  most  fresh 
and  .spirited  that  can  be  found  in  the 
whole  class  of  prose  works  of  fiction ;  so 
spirited,  indeed,  and  so  free,  that  two  of 
them — those  of  the  friar  and  the  seller  of 
dispensations — were  soon  put  under  the 
ban  of  the  Church,  and  cut  out  of  the 
editions  that  were  permitted  to  be  printed 
under  its  authority.  The  whole  work  is 
short;  but  its  easy,  genial  temper,  its 
happy  adaptation  to  Spanish  life  and 
manners,  and  the  contrast  of  the  light, 
good-humoured,  flexible  audacity  of  La- 
zariUo himself— a  perfectly  original  con- 
ception— with  the  solemn  and  unyielding 
dignity  of  the  old  Castilian  character, 
gave  it  from  the  first  a  great  popularity. 
It  has  become  the  foundation  for  a  class  of 
fictions  essentially  national,  which,  under 
the  name  of  the  gusto  picaresco,  or  the 
style  of  the  rogues,  is  as  well  known  as  any 
other  department  of  Spanish  literature, 
and  one  which  the  Gil  Bias  of  Le  Sage 
has  made  famous  throughout  the  world. 


The  most  famous  work  of  Mendoza, 
however,  in  our  mind,  is  the  Ghterrm 
de  Grenada,  or  the  history  of  the 
rebellion  raised  by  the  Moors  in 
1568-1570,  when  they  were  no  longer 
able  to  endure  the  oppression  of 
Philip  II.  Mendoza's  means  of 
writing  such  a  work  were  remarkable. 
His  father,  as  we  have  stated,  had 
been  a  general  in  the  conquering 
army  in  1492,  and  one  of  his  nephews 
had  commanded  the  troops  in  this 
very  war;  Mendoza  himself  lived 
amid  the  trophies  and  ruins  of  the 
conflict,  and  learned  from  eye-wit* 
nesses  and  partizans  whatever  he  had 
not  himself  seen.  Familiar  with  the 
subject,  and  with  the  actors  and 
commanders,  there  is  a  freshness, 
vigour,  and  life  in  his  sketches  which 
give  to  them  the  impress  of  reality. 

The  very  first  sentence  of  the  work, 
indeed,  shows  a  mind  cast  in  the  mould 
of  antiquity.  We  quote  from  the 
Valencia  edition  of  1776,  the  only 
one  in  our  possession,  and  the  most 
complete — indeed  the  only  complete 
edition :  — 4  Mi  proposito  es,  escrivir 
la  Guerra,  que  el  Rei  Catholico  de 
Espana  Don  Felipe  el  II.,  hijo  del 
nunca  vencido  Emperador  Don  Carlos 
tuvo  en  Reino  de  Granada  contra 
los  rebeldes  nuevamente  convertidos : 
parte  de  la  qual  yo  vi,  parte  entendi 
de  personas  que  en  ella  pusieron  las 
manos  i  el  entendimento. 

Mr.  Ticknor  expresses  a  confident 
opinion,  long  entertained  by  scholars, 
and  noticed  both  by  Bouterwek  and 
Sismondi,  that  Sallust  was  the  model 
of  Hurtado,  and  it  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned that  there  are  striking  resem- 
blances in  the  structure  of  tne  style. 
It  appears  to  us,  however,  that  the 
Spanish  historian  is  neither  so  am* 
bitious  nor  so  ornate  as  the  Roman ; 
and  that  in  many  passages  of  his 
work  he  exhibits  the  compression, 
sententiousness,  and  severity  of  Ta- 
citus, and  occasionally  the  simple 
picturesqueness  of  Livy.  Indeed 
Mr.  Ticknor  notices  one  passage  at 
page  300,  the  Spanish  of  which  he 
does  not  give.  It  is  that  remarkable 
passage  beginning,  *  Salio  de  casares 
descubriendo  i  asegurando  los  pasos 
de  la  montana.'  Such  of  our  readers 
as  possess  the  scarce  work  of  Men- 
doza may  compare  this  passage  with 
the  first  book  of  the  Annals  of  Taci- 
tus, chap.  61  and  62. 

The  History  of  Mendoza  exhibits 
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dignity,  elevation,  and  pteturesque- 
ness.  Its  style  is  robust  and  manly, 
and  none  of  the  chronicles  of  the 
earlier  period  are  to  be  compared  to 
it  for  vigour,  variety,  and  truthful- 
■ess.  It  ought  in  fairness  to  be 
stated,  that  Mr.  Tkknor's  account  of 
the  literary  labours  of  Mendoza  is 
less  correct  and  copious,  and  not  more 
readable,  than  that  of  Bouterwek. 

Mr.  Ticknor  does  not  state  that, 
during  the  gloomy  and  suspicious 

r eminent  of  Philip  II.,  the  Guerra 
Grenada  was  only  to  be  read  in 
manuscript.  It  was  first  published 
at  Madrid  in  the  year  1610,  fivc- 
aad-thirty  years  after  the  death  of 
the  author,  and  was  reprinted  at  Lis- 
bon in  1 6 1 7.  But  both  editions  were 
purposely  mutilated.  The  text  was 
only  given  complete  in  the  Valencian 
edition  of  1776,  which  we  ourselves 


Fortv  years  before  the  appearance 
of  the  Valencian  edition  the  learned 
Spanish  critic,  Mayans,  the  grand- 
father of  the  present  President  of  the 
Spanish  Cortes,  in  allusion  to  the 
Guerra  de  Grenada,  observes,  *  Deve 
leerse  como  el  la  escrivio.  Quiere 
Dios  que  algun  dia  la  publique  yo.'+ 

It  is  curious  that  neither  Bouter- 
wek, nor  Sismondi,  nor  Mr.  Ticknor 
throw  any  doubt  as  to  Mendoza  be- 
ing the  author  of  Lazarillo  de  Tormes. 
Yet  that  the  fact  was  at  one  time 
doubted  there  can  be  no  question. 
*  Ft.  Josef  de  Siguenza  afirma/  says 
the  author  of  the  Vida  de  Mendoza, 
'que  el  autor  del  Lazarillo  foe  Fr. 
Juan  de  Ortega  religioso  Geronimo* 

In  commenting  on  that  remarkable 
work,  the  Dialogo  de  las  Lengua*, 
written,  it  is  supposed,  by  Juan 
Valdes,  a  person  who  enjoys  the 
distinction  of  being  one  of  the  first 
Spaniards  who  embraced  the  tenets 
of  the  Reformation,  and  the  very 
first  who  made  an  attempt  to  spread 
them,  Mr.  Ticknor  makes  several 
judicious  observations.  Speaking  of 
the  second  period  of  which  he  treats, 
he  shows,  tfcat  though  the  Castilian, 
advancing  with  the  whole  authority 
of  the  Government,  which  addressed 
the  people  of  Spain  in  no  other  lan- 
guage, was  heard  and  acknowledged 
as  the  language  of  the  State  and  of 
political  power,  still  that  the  popular 
and  local  habits  of  four  centuries 


could  not  at  once  be  entirety  broken 
up.  The  Gmlickm,  the  Valencna, 
and  the  Cataknmn  continued  to  be 
spoken  in  the  age  of  Charles  V*,  and 
are,  indeed,  spoken  now  by  large 
masses  of  the  people,  and  by  some  of 
the  refined  society.  Andalusia  and 
Aragon  have  not,  while  we  write, 
completely  emancipated  themselves 
from  their  original  idioms ;  and  Et- 
tremadura  ana  La  Maneha  are  dis- 
tinguished by  peculiarities  of  phrase- 
ology and  accent. 

The  second  volume  of  Mr.  Ticknor 
commences  with  the  theatre  in  the 
time  of  Charles  V.,  and  daring  the 
first  part  of  the  reign  of  Philip  fl- 
it was  under  the  sway  of  Charles  V. 
that  the  Spanish  drama  began  to 
flourish,  and  although  that  drams 
was  opposed  by  the  Church  when  not 
monopolized  by  it,  and  opposed  by  the 
Inquisition  when  it  did  not  oonskt 
of  religious  mysteries,  still,  it  must 
be  admitted,  that  about  the  year  1 S36 
subjects  more  mundane  than  reltgicss 
began  to  be  handled  on  the  stage. 
The  dramas  attempted  by  Lope  de 
Rueda,  for  instance,  were  constructed 
to  amuse  a  popular  audience.  But 
his  theatrical  resources  were  small 
and  humble.  'In  the  time  ofthn 
celebrated  Spaniard,'  says  Cervantes, 
|  a  manager's  apparatus  was  contained 
in  a  large  sack,  and  consisted  of  four 
white  shepherds'  jackets  turned  up 
with  leather,  four  beards,  four  sees 
of  raise  locks,  and  four  shepherds 
crooks.  The  plays  were  coUoonka, 
and  the  theatre  was  composed  or  four 
benches.* 

Of  the  life  and  poetry  of  Luis  de 
Leon  Mr.  Ticknor  gives  an  interest- 
ing sketch;  but  we  can  only  find 
room  for  a  specimen  of  the  poet's 
lyrical  tone,  which  is  to  be  found  in 
his  hymn  on  the  Ascension.  It  k 
well  rendered  m  these  volumes : — 
And  dost  thd«,  holy  Shepherd,  leave 

Thine  unprotected  flock  alone, 
Here  in  this  darksome  vale  to  grieve. 

While   thoa   asosnd'st    thy    gjorisai 
throne? 
Oh,  where  can  they  their  hopes  now  torn, 

Who  never  lived  but  on  thy  love  ? 
Where  rest  the  hearts  for  thee  that  barn, 

When  thou  art  lost  in  hgbt  above  ? 
How  shall  those  eyes  now  find  repose 

That  turn  in  vain  thy  smile  to  see  ? 
What  can  they  hear,  save  mortal  woes. 

Who  lose  thy  voice's  melody  ? 


*  Mayans,  Chi  yen  de  la  Lengua  Espanola. 
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We  now  come  to  Cervantes,  and  in 
about  sixty  pages  Mr.  Ticknor  gives  a 
judicious  and  careful  summary  of  the 
poet's  life  and  an  analysis  of  his  works. 
Considerable  reading  on  most  subjects, 
and  an  accurate  and  abundant  know- 
ledge of  the  matter  in  hand,  are  very 
clearly  discernible  in  every  page,  it 
is  true  the  subject  is  not  new.  It 
has  been  treated  by  hundreds  of 
others.  Bouterwek  has  given  thirty 
of  his  pages  to  Cervantes ;  and  Sis* 
mondi,  in  his  cold,  calm,  Genevese 
manner,  has  also  gone  over  a  subject 
which  has  occupied  the  pens  of 
Schlegel,  von  Schack,  DePuibusque, 
Magnix,  the  late  Robert  Southey, 
the  late  Lord  Holland,  the  living 
M.  Fhilarete  Chaales,  and  scores  of 
others  whom  it  is  needless  to  name. 
But  we  know  not,  in  all  our  reading 
on  the  subject,  which  has  been  con- 
siderable and  long  continued,  any 
such  judicious  and  accurate  summary 
and  estimate  of  Cervantes'  life  and 
labours  as  is  to  be  found  in  the 
second  volume  of  Mr.  Ticknor.  It 
is  knoWh  to  most  well-informed 
persons  that  Don  Quixote  was  com- 
posed in  the  old  age  of  Cervantes, 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  a  life  of 
disheartening  struggles.  But  it  is 
not  so  generally  known,  that  earlier 
in  life  the  greatest  of  Spanish  authors 
had  asked  in  vain  employment  in 
America  and  Valladolia.  In  1588 
he  went  to  Seville,  then  the  great 
mart  for  the  vast  wealth  coming  in 
from  America,  and  as  he  afterwards 
called  it, ( a  shelter  for  the  poor  and 
a  refuge  for  the  unfortunate  -am- 
paro  depobresy  refugio  de  desdichados.' 

There  Cervantes  acted  for  some 
time  as  one  of  the  agents  of  Antonio 
de  Guevara,  a  royal  commissary  for 
the  American  fleets,  and  afterwards 
as  a  collector  of  monies  due  to  the 
Government  and  to  private  indi- 
viduals. The  chief  advantage  of 
these  employments  to  Cervantes  was, 
that  they  led  him  to  travel  much 
for  ten  years  in  different  parts  of 
"Andalusia  and  Granada,  and  made 
him  familiar  with  the  life  and  man- 
ners of  his  countrymen.  It  was 
during  this  period  that,  owing  to  the 
failure  of  a  person  to  whose  care  he 
had  entrusted  some  of  the  monies 
he  had  received,  and  partly  to  his 
own  negligence,  he  became  indebted 
to  the  Government,  and  was  impri- 
soned at  Seville  as  a  defaulter  for  a 
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sum  so  small,  that  it  seems  to  mark 
a  more  severe  degree  of  poverty  than 
he  had  yet  suffered. 

One  of  the  topics  touched  on  by 
Mr.  Ticknor  is  the  jealousy  between 
Cervantes  and  Lopede  Vega.  Mr. 
Ticknor  thus  treats  the  question : — 

Lope  was  fifteen  years  younger  than 
Cervantes,  and  was  forty-three  years  old 
when  the  first  part  of  the  Don  Quixote 
was  published ;  but  from  that  time  till 
the  death  of  Cervantes,  a  period  of  eleven 
years,  he  does,  not,  that  I  am  aware, 
once  allude  to  him.  The  five  passages 
in  the  immense  mass  of  Lope's  works,  in 
which  alone,  so  far  as  I  know,  he  speaks 
of  Cervantes,  are, — 1.  In  the  Dorothea, 
1598,  twice  slightly  and  without  praise. 
2.  In  the  Preface  to  his  own  Tales,  1621, 
still  more  slightly,  and  even,  I  think, 
coldly.  3.  In  the  Laurel  de  Apolo, 
1630,  where  there  is  a  somewhat  stiff 
eulogy  of  him,  fourteen  years  after  his 
death.  4.  In  his  play,  El  Premio  del 
Bien  Hablar,  printed  in  Madrid,  1635, 
where  Cervantes  is  barely  mentioned 
(Comedias,  4 to.  torn.  xxi.  f.  162).  And 
5.  In  Atnar  tin  Saber  &  Quien  (Co- 
mediae,  Madrid,  torn,  xxii.,  1635). 

All  this  looks  very  reserved ;  but  when 
we  add  to  it,  that  there  were  numberless 
occasions  on  which  Lope  could  have 
gracefully  noticed  the  merit  to  which  he 
could  never  have  been  insensible, — espe- 
cially when  he  makes  so  free  a  use  of 
Cervantes'  Trato  de  Argel  in  his  own 
Eeclavos  de  Argel,  absolutely  introduc- 
ing him  by  name  on  the  stage,  and  giving 
him  a  prominent  part  in  the  action  (Co- 
mediae,  Caragoca,  1647,  4to.  torn.  xzv. 
pp.  245,  251,  257,  262,  277),  without 
showing  any  of  those  kindly  or  respectful 
feelings  which  it  was  easy  and  common 
to  show  to  friends  on  the  Spanish  stage, 
and  which  Calderon,  for  instance,  so  fre- 
quently shows  to  Cervantes  (e.g.  Casa 
con  Dos  Puertos,  Jorn.  I.  &c.) — we  can 
hardly  doubt  that  Lope  willingly  over- 
looked and  neglected  Cervantes,  at  least 
from  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the 
first  part  of  Don  Quixote,  in  1605,  till 
after  its  author's  death  in  1616. 

It  has  often  been  asked  why  Cer- 
vantes wrote  Don  Quixote  f  To  this 
question  Mr.  Ticknor,  having  pre- 
mised that  his  whole  purpose  has 
been  too  much  refined,  as  by  the  in- 
genuity of  a  subtle  criticism,  thus 
discourses : — 

Nor  does  he  himself  permit  us  to  give 
to  his  romance  any  such  secret  meaning  ; 
for,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  work,  he 
announces  it  to  be  his  sole  purpose  to 
break  down  the  vogue  and  authority  of 
books  of  chivalry,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
whole  he  declares  anew,  in  his  own  per- 
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■on,  that  *  he  had  had  no  other  desire 
than  to  render  abhorred  of  men  the  false 
and  absurd  stories  contained  in  books  of 
chivalry/  exulting  in  his  success  as  an 
achievement  of  no  small  moment :  and 
such,  in  fact,  it  was ;  for  we  have  abun- 
dant proof  that  the  fanaticism  for  these 
romances  was  so  great  in  Spain  during 
the  sixteenth  century,  as  to  have  be- 
come matter  of  alarm  to  the  more  judi- 
cious. Many  of  the  distinguished  con- 
temporary authors  speak  of  its  mischiefs, 
and  among  the  rest  the  venerable  Luis  de 
Granada,  and  Malon  de  Chaide,  who 
wrote  the  eloquent  Conversion  of  Mary 
Magdalen.  Guevara,  the  learned  and 
fortunate  courtier  of  Charles  V.,  declares 
that  '  men  did  read  nothing  in  his  time 
but  such  shameful  books  as  Amadis  de 
Gaula,  Tristan,  Primaleon,  and  the  like  ; 
the  acute  author  of  The  Dialogue  on 
Language*  says  that  'the  ten  years  he 
passed  at  court  he  wasted  in  studying 
Florisando,  Lisuarte,  The  Knight  of  the 
Gross,  and  other  such  books,  more  than 
he  can  name ;  and  from  different  sources 
we  know — what,  indeed,  we  may  gather 
from  Cervantes  himself — that  many  who 
read  these  fictions  took  them  for  true 
histories/  At  last  they  were  deemed  so 
noxious,  that,  in  1553,  they  were  pro- 
hibited by  law  from  being  printed  or  sold 
in  the  American  colonies ;  and  in  1 555 
the  same  prohibition,  and  even  the  burn- 
ing of  all  copies  of  them  extant  in  Spain 
itself,  was  earnestly  asked  for  by  the 
Cortes.  The  evil,  in  fact,  had  become 
formidable,  and  the  wise  began  to  see  it. 

To  destroy  a  passion  that  had  struck 
its  roots  so  deeply  in  the  character  of  all 
classes  of  men,  to  break  up  the  only 
reading  which  at  that  time  could  be  con- 
sidered widely  popular  and  fashionable, 
was  certainly  a  bold  undertaking,  and 
one  that  marks  anything  rather  than  a 
scornful  or  broken  spirit,  or  a  want  of 
faith  in  what  is  most  to  be  valued  in  our 
common  nature.  The  great  wonder  is 
that  Cervantes  succeeded;  but  that  he 
did  there  is  no  question.  No  book  of 
chivalry  was  written  after  the  appearance 
of  Don  Quixote,  in  1605 ;  and  from  the 
same  date  even  those  alieady  enjoying  the 
greatest  favour  ceased,  with  one  or  two 
unimportant  exceptions,  to  be  reprinted. 

The  general  plan  Cervantes  adopted  to 
accomplish  this  object,  without,  perhaps, 
foreseeing  its  whole  course,  and  still  less 
all  its  results,  was  simple  as  well  as  ori- 
ginal. In  1605  he  published  the  first 
part  of  Don  Quixote,  in  which  a  country 
gentleman  of  La  Mancha— full  of  genuine 
Castilian  honour  and  enthusiasm,  gentle 
and  dignified  in  his  character,  trusted  by 
his  friends  and  loved  by  his  dependants 
— is  represented  as  so  completely  erased 
by  long  reading  the  most  famous  books 


of  chivalry,  that  he  believes  them  to  1* 
true,  and  feels  himself  called  on  to  be 
come  the  impossible  knight-errant  fey 
describe ;  nay,  actually  goes  forth  into  tie 
world  to  defend  the  oppressed  and  tvogt 
the  injured,  like  the  heroes  of  hia  ro- 
mances. 

To  complete  his  chivalrous  eqtripmai 
—  which  he  had  begun  by  fitting  op  fa 
himself  a  suit  of  armour  strange  to  hs 
century  —  he  took  an  esquire  out  of  Us 
neighbourhood  ;  a  middle-aged  petast 
ignorant  and  credulous  to  excess,  bot  of 
great  good  nature  ;  a  glutton  and  a  hv; 
selfish  and  gross,  yet  attached  to  is 
master;  shrewd  enough  occasionally  to 
see  the  folly  of  their  position,  but  atan 
amusing,  and  sometimes  mischievous,  it 
his  interpretations  of  it.  These  two  sally 
forth  from  their  native  village  in  son* 
of  adventures,  of  which  the  excited  im- 
agination of  the  knight  turning  windm3h 
into  giants,  solitary  inns  into  castles,  as) 
galley-slaves  into  oppressed  gentkno, 
finds  abundance  wherever  he  goes ;  white 
the  esquire  translates  them  all  into  tk 
plain  prose  of  truth  with  an  admirable 
simplicity,  quite  unconscious  of  its  on 
humour,  and  rendered  the  more  stnlmg 
by  its  contrast  with  the  lofty  and  oou- 
teous  dignity  and  magnificent  illuaoos  of 
the  superior  personage.  There  could,  of 
course,  be  but  one  consistent  terminate* 
of  adventures  like  these.  The  knight  and 
his  esquire  suffer  a  series  of  ridiculous  dis- 
comfitures, and  are  at  last  brought  hone 
like  madmen  to  their  native  rfflsga, 
where  Cervantes  leaves  them. 

The  English  reader  is  somewhat 
acquainted  with  the  life  and  history 
of  Lope  de  Vega  from  the  biograpbV 
of  the  late  Lord  Holland,  which 
first  appeared  in  1806.  To  the  ex- 
cellent and  warm-hearted  author  of 
this  biography,  who  had,  when  about 
thirty  years  old,  spent  some  time  in 
Spain,  where  he  was  much  connected 
with  Jovellanos,  Blanco  White,  and 
other  distinguished  Spaniards— not* 
few  of  whom,  during  the  French 
invasion,  enjoyed  the  princely  bo- 
vitality  of  Holland  House— Mr. 
Ticknor  pays  a  well -merited  com- 
pliment. From  the  work  of  Lori 
Holland  the  American  has  drawn  a 
good  deal,  but  what  he  has  drawn  he 
has  fairly  made  his  own. 

While  fully  admitting  the  fecund- 
ity, energy,  and  nationality,  of  the 
Spanish  drama,  like  a  judiciaos  tad 
candid  critic,  Mr.  Ticknor  is  not 
blind  to  its  defects.  That  the 
Spanish  taste  has  been  degraded  bj 
the  cool  indifference  with  which  the 
Spanish  stage  has  tolerated  the  re- 
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presentations  of  dramas  in  which 
modesty,  the  gentler  affections,  good 
faith,  decency,  and  all  the  virtues 
and  principles  belonging  to  a  sound 
morality,  are  trampled  underfoot, 
Mr.  Ticknor,  with  Jovellanos,  fully 
admits.  The  Spanish  stage  is  ob- 
noxious to  these  remarks  made  by 
Jovellanos,  in  1796,  of  the  elder 
drama;  while  the  Spanish  stage  of 
1850  wants  the  freshness  of  inven- 
tion, the  flowing  naturalness,  and  the 
marvellous  ingenuity  of  the  earlier 
drama. 

Of  Pedro  Calderon  de  la  Barca, 
his  life,  writings,  and  character,  Mr. 
Ticknor  gives  the  com  pie  test  account 
to  be  found  in  the  English  language; 
but  we  can  only  find  room  for  the 
following  passage : — 

All  Calderon's  full-length  dramas  de- 
pend for  their  success  on  the  interest 
excited  by  an  involved  plot,  constructed 
out  of  surprising  incidents.  He  avows 
this  himself,  when  he  declares  one  of 
them  to  be — 

The  most  surprising  tale 
Which,  in  the  dramas  of  Castile,  a  wit 
Acute  hath  yet  traced  out,  and  on  the 

stage 
With  tasteful  skill  produced. 

And  again,  where  he  says  of  another, — 
This  is  a  play  of  Pedro  Calderon, 
Upon  whose  scene  you  never  mil  to  find 
A  hidden  lover  or  a  lady  fair 
Most  cunningly  disguised. 

But  to  this  principle  of  making  a  story 
which  shall  sustain  an  eager  interest 
throughout  Calderon  has  sacrificed  almost 
as  much  as  Lope  de  Vega  did.  The 
facts  of  history  and  geography  are  not 
felt  for  a  moment  as  limits  or  obstacles. 
Coriolanus  is  a  general  who  has  served 
under  Romulus ;  and  Veturia,  his  wife, 
is  one  of  the  ravished  Sabines.  The 
Danube,  which  must  have  been  almost 
as  well  known  to  a  Madrid  audience  from 
the  time  of  Charles  V.,  as  the  Tagus,  is 
placed  between  Russia  and  Sweden.  Je- 
rusalem is  on  the  sea-coast.  Herodotus 
is  made  to  describe  America. 

How  absurd  all  this  was,  Calderon 
knew  as  well  as  anybody. 

Nor  is  the  preservation  of  national  or 
individual  character,  except  perhaps  the 
Moorish,  a  matter  of  any  more  moment 
in  his  eyes.  Ulysses  and  Circe  sit  down 
as  if  in  a  saloon  at  Madrid,  and,  gather- 
ing an  academy  of  cavaliers  and  ladies 
about  them,  discuss  questions  of  meta- 
physical gallantry.  Saint  Eugenia  does 
the  same  thing  at  Alexandria  in  the 
third  century.  And  Judas  Maccabasus, 
Herod  the  tetrarch  of  Judea,  Jupangui 
the  Inca  of  Peru,  and  Zenobia,  are  all, 


in  their  general  air,  as  much  Spaniaida 
of  the  time  of  Philip  IV.  as  if  they  had 
never  lived  anywhere  except  at  his  court. 
But  we  rarely  miss  the  interest  and 
charm  of  a  dramatic  story,  sustained  by 
a  rich  and  flowing  versification,  and  by 
long  narrative  passages,  in  which  the 
most  ingenious  turns  of  phraseology  are 
employed  in  order  to  provoke  curiosity 
and  enchain  attention. 

No  doubt,  this  is  not  the  dramatic  in- 
terest to  which  we  are  most  accustomed, 
and  which  we  most  value.  But  still  it  is 
a  dramatic  interest,  and  dramatic  effects 
are  produced  by  it.  We  are  not  to  judge 
Calderon  by  the  example  of  Shakspeare, 
any  more  than  we  are  to  judge  Shak- 
speare by  the  example  of  Sophocles. 

The  third  volume  of  Mr.  Ticknor 
is  more  varied  in  contents,  and  fully 
as  pregnant  with  interest,  as  the  two 
previous  volumes.  Mr.  Ticknor  treats 
of  satirical  poetry,  whether  episto- 
lary, elegiac,  pastoral,  epigrammatic, 
didactic,  or  descriptive  of  romantic 
fiction,  of  eloquence,  epistolary  cor- 
respondence, of  the  literature  of  the 
reigns  of  Philip  V.  and  Ferdinand  VL 
Charles  III.  and  IV.— in  fact,  of 
the  literature  that  existed  in  Spain 
between  the  accession  of  the  Bour- 
bon family  to  the  invasion  of 
Buonaparte.  Interspersed  with  all 
this  matter,  there  is  a  chapter  on 
the  theatre  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, on  the  school  of  Salamanca, 
on  the  origin  of  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage, on  the  Iberians,  Celts,  Celt- 
ibenans,  on  the  irruption  of  the 
northern  tribes,  on  the  Goths,  Arabs, 
Mozarabes,  e  tutU  quanti. 

These  subjects  are  all  treated  in  a 
candid  and  courteous,  as  well  as  in  a 
learned  and  laborious  spirit,  and  evi- 
dently with  all  the  appliances  and 
aids  which  ease,  leisure,  study,  re- 
flection, an  ample  and  rare  library, 
and  wealth  and  social  position,  could 
supply.  Of  such  a  creditable  and 
manly  effort,  made  in  these  dege- 
nerate days  —  and  made  by  a  sub- 
ject of  the  great  American  Republic 
— for  a  literature  and  for  a  people 
so  far  removed  from  him,  he  must 
be  a  bold  critic,  if  not  an  incon- 
siderate one,  who  could  say  a  word 
in  the  disparagement,  much  less  in 
the  dispraise. 

Spain  owes  much  to  America. 
Washington  Irving,  Prescott,  Everett, 
Slidel,  Gray,  have  laboured  in  this 
field;  and  last,  Mr.  Ticknor,  who 
discloses  in  every  page  sober  earnest- 
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of  purpose,  sound  judgment, 
disciplined  intellect,  well-regulated 
enthusiasm,  inexhaustible  industry, 
and  a  scholarship  creditable  to  a  na- 
tion which  has  so  recently  produced 
a  Story,  a  Kent,  a  Wheaton,  and  a 
Greenleaf,  as  well  as  a  Prescott,  a 
Bancroft,  and  a  Webster. 

We  do  not,  however,  expect,  for 
we  cannot  hope,  that  Mr.  Ticknor's 
work  will  be  hailed  with  pleasure 
and  gratitude  by  a  people  for  whom 
he  has  done  so  much.  That  arro- 
gant, proud,  ignorant,  and  ungrate- 
ful people  will  cry  it  down,  as  they 
cried  down  the  inimitable  work 
of  our  excellent  friend  Ford,  who 
has  done  more  to  make  Spain  known 
than  any  other  man  of  our  day. 

Mr.  Ticknor  is  a  clear  and  elegant 
writer,  whose  measured  and  scho- 
larly sentences  flow  equally  on 
through  some  1200  or  1500  pages 
calmly,  quietly,  gently,  yet  not  dully. 
He  is  thoroughly  imbued  with  his 
subject.  He  has  mastered  it  in  all 
its  details  and  bearings;  and  the 
multiplicity  and  variety  of  his  ma- 
terials do  not  distract  him,  nor  en- 
cumber or  overlay  the  subject.  His 
style,  indeed,  is  too  uniform.  It 
wants  variety.  It  is  too  equable, 
and  is  neither  generally  vivid  nor 
often  picturesque.    But  the  book  is 


intended  for  the  closet  and  the 
library;  not  for  the  fashionable 
lounge,  watering-place,  or  drawing- 
room  table. 

The  book  is  somewhat  costly  and 
somewhat  ponderous  in  weight,  bat 
it  is  worth  its  weight  in  money  of 
full  tale  to  those  who  take  an  in- 
terest and  a  delight  (and  what  ac- 
complished general  scholar  does  not?) 
in  Spanish  literature.  We  should 
add,  that  in  the  way  of  the  trade  it 
is  admirably  gotten  up,  and  no  li- 
brary of  any  pretension  should  be 
without  it.  We  do  not  mean  to 
convey  that  the  work  as  a  whole  » 
a  masterpiece,  a  work  of  perfect 
genius,  and  a  model  of  perfect  criti- 
cism, written  in  the  highest  historicsl 
and  literary  spirit.  It  is  not  quite 
this,  but  it  is  a  very  learned,  a  very 
laborious,  a  very  conscientious  work, 
full  of  gathered  details  dispersed 
through  the  thousands  of  volumes  of 
history,  novels,  dramas,  and  ro- 
mances with  which  the  literature  of 
Spain  abounds.  With  the  last  forty 
or  fiftyyeara  Mr.  Ticknor  does  not 
deal.  This  is  to  be  regretted.  We 
look,  however,  to  his  pen  for  a  fonrtk 
volume,  bringing  down  his  history 
of  Spanish  literature,  including  po- 
litical literature  and  eloquence,  to  the 
year  1850. 


OPERATIC  AND  OTHER  MUSICAL  MATTERS. 


LET  us  not  omit  to  notice  the 
silence  in  which  the  Opera-houses 
commence  their  campaign  of  1850  as 
an  omen  of  some  significance.  March 
arrives,  and  the  doors  open,  but  with- 
out the  usual  trumpet- notes  of  mag- 
nificent promise  or  preparation ;  and 
for  once  we  may  reasonably  hope  for 
deeds,  not  words.  What  to  promise, 
indeed,  in  the  present  state  of  musical 
affairs,  of  important  dramatic  novelty 
or  force  of  attraction,  either  in  com- 
position or  performance,  must  be- 
wilder even  the  lively  imagination  of 
the  authors  of  the  annual  programme 
of *  good  intentions,*  with  which  the 
Opera-house  is  4  paved.'  For  where 
are  the  composers  who  are  to  supply 
their  ideal  banquet,  where  are  the 
works  whose  names  excite  even  a 
moment's  curiosity  or  interest,  and 
where  the  great  singers  whom  we 
have  not  heard  over  and  over  until 


we  are  as  well  acquainted  with  their 
powers  as  they  are  themselves  ? 

For  all  works  of  the  higher  order 
of  scenic  and  musical  display  the 
English  depend  upon  the  Continent. 
Long  -  continued  peace  has  opened 
here  such  a  favourable  mart  for  fo- 
reign inventions  as  to  have  perma- 
nently influenced  the  taste  and  pre- 
judices of  the  public ;  and  our  coun- 
trymen, in  their  casual  productions, 
having  condescended  to  imitate  and 
adopt  the  prevailing  mode,  have  vir- 
tually conceded  the  integrity  and 
independence  of  an  English  style- 
But  what  is  the  value  of  the  Italian 
or  German  Muse,  if  we  consider 
Bellini  the  last  representative  of  the 
one  and  Webef  of  the  other  f  Tie 
repertory  of  new  compositions,  from 
Donizetti  to  Verdi,  and  from  Mar- 
schner  to  Wagner  or  Lortzing,  shows, 
it  is  true,  an  industrious  fabrication 
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of  old  materials ;  but  of  that  which 
dwells  on  the  imagination,  and  re- 
mains, like  true  poetry,  *a  joy  for 
ever,'  an  utter  and  hopeless  void. 
Opera  composition  has  for  some  time 
degeneratea  into  mere  manufacture, 
and  it  takes  precedence  of  other 
handicrafts  only  through  its  remote 
alliance  with  works  of  genius,  and 
the  degree  of  taste  and  scientific  in- 
sight required  to  direct  even  its 
mechanical  resources  with  effect.  The 
incessant  stimulus  of  noise,  the  im- 
mense efforts  of  vociferation  required 
from  the  singers,  the  true  effects  of 
the  orchestra  altered  and  almost  over- 
whelmed by  additional  brass  instru- 
ments for  the  sake  of  piquant  changes 
-of  tone  —  evils  of  which  we  have 
aeen  the  origin,  and  perhaps  witnessed 
the  ultimum, — all  these  are  confessedly 
the  growth  of  a  system  in  which 
melody,  the  soul  of  music,  is  want- 
ing. They  are  futile  attempts  to 
bolster  up  declining  powers,  and  to 
construct  a  mighty  something  out  of 
nothing. 

The  fall  of  Verdi  beyond  all  power 
of  redemption,  leaves  not  a  single 
name  of  prominent  musical  interest 
in  Italy.  The  Austrians  in  that 
country,  indeed,  have  been  shooting 
dramatic  composers  as  if  they  swarmed 
like  rabbits,  with  no  compunction  for 
the  losses  of  the  fashionable  world ; 
and  thus  our  opera,  brought  to  the 
extremest  luxury  of  representation, 
is  left  without  hope  of  new  works, 
unless  we  resort  to  the  French, — to 
Auber  and  Halevy,  of  whose  con- 
coctions we  have  already  surfeited  in 
the  days  of  Mr.  Bunn  at  Drury 
Lane.  There  are  difficulties  in  the 
management  of  the  Opera,  as  in  the 
government  of  the  State,  which  peo- 
ple sometimes  view  with  pleasure, 
not  out  of  malice  or  disaffection,  but 
in  the  hope  that  they  will  compel 
improvement. 

Little  does  the  opera  manager 
-seem  to  be  aware  how  powerfully  he 
possesses  the  means  of  pleasing,  if  his 
materials  were  but  judiciously  dis- 
tributed. But  he  is  bound  to  the 
system  in  which  he  was  born  and 
bred,  and  will  believe  in  no  success 
that  does  not  involve  the  most  ha- 
zardous expense.  Enough  has  been 
done,  surely,  for  the  trappings  of 
•opera ;  the  powers  of  noise  and  combi- 
nation can  scarcely  be  carried  further, 
while  opera  has  also  usurped  the 


splendour  of  the  ballet  in  scenery 
and  decorations.  It  is  time  to  euro 
these  lavish  excesses,  and  to  remem- 
ber that,  essentially,  music  is  a  more 
simple  thing,  sufficient  of  itself  and 
unadorned  to  tell  its  own  tale  and 
create  its  own  impression.  Almost 
all  the  composers  who  have  had 
their  hour  of  operatic  notoriety  since 
expense  ruled  in  the  councils,  Meyer- 
beer alone  excepted,  have  been  men 
of  factitious  reputation, — almost  for- 
gotten in  their  lifetime,  and  whose 
names  in  the  next  century,  when 
men  read  history,  will  certainly  eva- 
porate in  a  sound.  Adapting  them- 
selves to  the  current  taste  and  the 
powers  of  singers,  they  have  kept 
possession  of  the  theatre;  and  their 
success,  in  commanding  all  the  aids 
of  meretricious  effect,  has  dismayed 
the  aspirants  who  would  fain  have 
presented  themselves  to  the  public 
m  simpler  guise  and  under  a  system 
of  less  pretension.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  a  fine  genius  for  dramatic 
music  is  a  very  frequent  production 
of  Nature ;  yet  we  have  seen  in  our 
time  a  work  handed  about  among 
musicians,  with  general  admiration 
of  its  original  design  and  execution, 
depending  nothing  on  externals,  but 
solely  on  the  wit  of  the  libretto  and 
the  merit  of  the  music,  relinquished 
by  one  manager  after  another,  from 
misgivings  at  the  bold  novelty  of  its 
plan,  and  the  dramatic  and  musical 
talent  which  its  principal  representa- 
tives must  have  combined.  So  much 
for  the  influence  of  a  system  upon 
the  fortunes  of  a  young  composer  of 
promise,  now  deceased. 

The  rivalry  of  the  two  great  Ita- 
lian Operas  during  successive  seasons 
has  brought  the  interest  of  the  public 
in  the  current  productions  of  the 
Italian  school  to  the  test  of  expe- 
rience. Mr.  Lumlev,  while  in  pos- 
session of  Jenny  Lind,  and  during 
the  first  novelty  of  Madame  Sontag's 
return,  was  in  no  need  of  concerning 
himself  about  composers  or  composi- 
tion. The  warbling  of  these  ladies 
fully  answered  the  purpose  of  filling 
the  house.  But  since  at  the  Royal 
Italian  Opera,  by  returning  to  We- 
ber's ever  -  delightful  work,  Der 
Freischutz,  the  example  has  been 
set  of  distributing  the  varied  powers 
of  the  company,  and  in  particular  of 
the  brilliant  orchestra,  to  the  highest 
advantage — making  a  successful  ap- 
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peal,  not  only  to  the  cultivated  ama- 
teurs of  London,  but  also  to  Yhe 
important  body  of  hearers  now  con- 
stantly transmitted  by  the  railroads — 
it  may  appear  desirable  to  imitate  so 
judicious  a  course,  and  to  remember 
the  maxim,  *  Nothing  is  more  new 
than  that  which  is  forgotten/  Some 
of  the  most  attractive  seasons  of  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre  owed  their  pros- 
perity to  the  musical  influence  and 
taste  of  Mr.  Avrton  as  director ;  and 
a  great  lyrical  theatre  should  never 
be  without  the  bias  of  that  kind  of 
professional  experience  and  judg- 
ment which  pursues  the  abstract 
good  of  music  without  at  the  same 
time  too  much  compromising  the  in- 
terests of  individual  speculation. 

What  we  hear  of  the  classical 
opera  under  Mr.  Balfe's  direction 
does  not  impress  us  with  great  respect 
for  the  character  of  his  musical  stu- 
dies, or  for  the  patient,  conscientious 
zeal  with  which  he  endeavours  to 
represent  the  thoughts  and  true 
meaning  of  great  masters.  He  is 
extremely  apt  to  mistake  the  tempo 
of  movements,  and  consequently  to 
give  them  an  expression  at  variance 
with  tradition.  We  suspect  that  he 
does  not  trouble  himself  to  study  a 
new  score  in  private  with  that  deter- 
mined energy  and  perseverance  which 
are  necessary  to  master  all  its  leading 
points,  its  gradations  of  effect  and 
colouring,  its  true  changes  of  mea- 
sure and  movement.  This  is  one  of 
the  first  and  most  imperative  duties 
of  a  conductor ;  and  the  conscientious 
performance  of  it  always  ensures 
respect  to  Mr.  Costa,  even  when, 
in  the  multiplicity  and  complexity 
of  his  various  studies,  he  fails  in 
some  solitary  instances  to  satisfy.  It 
is  necessary,  not  only  for  the  grati- 
fication of  the  critically- judging 
hearer,  but  to  effect  the  perfect  or- 
ganization and  control  of  the  orches- 
tral and  choral  troupe,  all  of  whom 
look  inquisitively  at  the  man  at  the 
helm,  know  thoroughly  when  they 
are  conducting  the  conductor,  and 
distinguish  accurately  between  re- 
hearsals unwarrantably  extended,  the 
rather  for  his  own  edification  than 
their  improvement. 

Amidst  the  somewhat  long  career 
of  Rossini,  Donizetti,  and  their  fol- 
lowers, which  has  occupied  the  Italian 
stage  with  a  peculiar  style  of  music, 
what  we  have  most  to  fear  is  a  loss 


of  traditions ;  and  that  works  wfajefe 
though  removed  from  sight,  are  not 
easily  forgotten,  may  lose  their  effect 
from  this  cause.  Pieces  of  confirmed 
merit  and  character  have  sometimes, 
on  being  revived,  experienced  a  hasty 
and  rather  contemptuous  dismissal, 
from  the  absence  of  their  trne  mean- 
ing and  expression,  when  produced 
under  men  born  and  bred  in  a  new 
order  of  things,  and  who  have  no 
fellow- feeli ng  with  the  original .  For 
musical  performance  would  afford  a 
very  strange  and  amusing  history  of 
the  failures  of  competent  persons: 
amply  so  in  the  mechanical  sense. 
What  work  the  opera-singer  gene- 
rally makes  of  church -music,  and  the 
mere  church  musician  of  an  opera 
song !  how  miserably  does  the  Ger- 
man ape  the  style  of  Italian  grace, 
and  the  prima  donna  herself  become 
posed  by  the  quiet,  unadorned  sim- 
plicity of  the  English  ballad  ! 

Nothing  is  more  curious  than  the 
transmission  of  musical  thought  and 
feeling.  It  is  totally  dependent  on 
correct  mechanical  reading  and  de- 
livery of  the  notation  ;  it  is  sus- 
ceptible of  a  hundred  accidents  which 
may  mar  the  intention  of  the  com- 
poser, and  prove  it  in  the  end  nothing 
like  what  was  meant.  The  old 
maxim  in  the  *  art  of  poetry/  that 
we  must  first  weep  ourselves  if  we 
would  make  others  weep,  is  of  the 
first  importance  in  the  delivery  of 
music.  When  we  think  of  the  con- 
fidence in  posterity  with  which  the 
composer  is  obliged  to  bequeath  his 
labours,  knowing  his  liability  to  he 
abused  and  wronged,  yet  in  the  end 
hoping  to  receive  his  full  meed  of 
fame,  we  find  him  in  a  different  posi- 
tion to  any  other  creative  artist; 
engaging  more  of  our  affection  and 
sympathy,  in  that  he  more  depends 
upon  us. 

And  this  reminds  us  that  another 
evil  has  grown  up  during  the  Ros- 
sini period  of  opera  history,  an  evil 
which  has  reached  some  magnitude 
and  entailed  ill  consequences  on  works 
of  high  importance.  It  is  that  we 
seldom  get  an  old  opera  pure,  not 
merely  from  interpolated  airs  or 
scenes — for  that  is  an  old  orthodox 
practice,  though  extremely  wrong— 
but  from  added  parts  which  season  it 
the  better  to  the  public  taste  far 
noise.  We  don't  know  whether 
Mozart  would  laugh  or  cry  to  hear 
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Figaro  has  been  tromboned. 
fijit  this  is  a  kind  of  daubing  which 
only  injures  the  picture  for  a  time : 
it  will  wipe  out. 

The  opening   of  Her    Majesty's 
Theatre  with  Mayer's  opera  Medea 
-was  pleasing  to  those  who  are  rather 
interested  in  comparing  their  old  and 
new  sensations  at  compositions    of 
established  merit,  than  in  the  en- 
eounter  of  doubtful  novelties.    This 
work,  by  an  obscure  Bavarian  na- 
turalized in  Italy,  has  had  more  in- 
fluence upon  composers  than  would 
be,  perhaps,  readily  confessed.    Ros- 
sini, Meyerbeer,  and  others  of  no 
inconsiderable  lustre  in  modern  mu- 
sical history,  have  not  disdained  to 
borrow  hints  from  its  pages.    That 
the  reception  of  the  work  was  some- 
what calm  and  quiet,  was  possibly 
owing  to  the  public  having  already 
known  the  greatest  of  lyric  actresses 
in  the  part  of  Medea ;  whereas  they 
now  saw  in  it  only  her  pupil.    The 
difference  between  an  original  con- 
ception and  a  forcible  and  skilful 
copy  was    manifest.     Yet    Madlle. 
Parodi  has  improved  in  her  profes- 
sion very  materially  as  it  regards  her 
singing,  which  took  hearers  in  some 
of  her  cadenzas  quite  by  surprise; 
while  her  figure  and  face  remain  so 
well  adapted  to  the  classic  opera,  both 
in  gesture  and  expression,  as  to  jus- 
tify all  our  former  favourable  antici- 
pations of  her  career.   She  is  so  young 
and  has  accomplished  so  much  by 
her  docility  and  intelligence,  as  to 
render  lyric   tragedy  prospectively 
her  own  domain.    To  satisfy  in  that 
terrible  scene  with  the  children,  in 
which  the  countenance  of  Pasta  dis- 
closed such  contending  and  violent 
emotions,  is  alone  praise  sufficient. 
Madlle.  Parodi  has  since  performed 
the  part  of  Abigail  in  Verdi's  Nino ; 
but  in  this  character  she   scarcely 
eclipses  the   memory  of  Sanchioli. 
Nino  has  a  certain  imposing  effect 
from   the    grandeur  of  the  masses 
employed   in  it,  who  exercise    the 
whole  force  of  their  lungs  in  shouting 
its  numerous  concerted  pieces;  but 
in  genuine  histrionic  interest  it  is  weak. 
When  one  of  these  choral  operas  beat 
up  all  the   recruits    and    scattered 
powers  of  the  house,  we  have  a  sure 
sign  thai  the  manager  is  at  a  pause 
for  novelty.    Both  nouses  have  com- 
menced the  season  this  year  by  play- 
ing three  times  a- week. 


At  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  We- 
ber's Freuchutz,  under  the  title  U 
Franco  Arciero,  with  the  spoken  dia-  ( 
logue  done  into  recitative  in  com- 
pliance with  Italian  forms,  by  Hector 
Berlioz,  presented  an  unusual  attrac- 
tion, having  entertained  the  Queen 
and  Prince  Albert  on  the  first  night 
of  its  production.  It  has  long  been 
thought  that  the  admirably  organized 
and  effective  orchestra  and  the  power- 
ful chorus  at  this  house  might  be 
employed  to  more  advantage  than  on 
continued  representations  of  the 
Italian  school,  which  are  now,  from 
long  habit  and  the  gradual  ascendancy 
of  better  names,  weakening  in  their 
hold  on  public  favour.  The  opening 
selection  in  this  new  circle  of  works 
which  will  admit  on  Italian  boards 
the  productions  of  Weber,  Spohr,  and 
Beethoven,  fell  admirably  on  the 
Freischutz;  and  we  have  it  accord- 
ingly divested  of  its  gunpowder  and 
bad  smells ;  and,  in  the  integrity  of 
its  noble  score,  represented  with  a 
more  powerful  and  efficient  choral 
and  orchestral  force  than  was,  per- 
haps, ever  collected  for  that  service 
in  Europe. 

As  for  the  work  performed  by 
Berlioz,  whose  idolatry  of  Weber 
deserves  to  be  distinguished  among 
the  interesting  preferences  of  remark- 
able musicians,  he  has  executed  it 
with  the  conscientiousness  of  personal 
regard ;  like  one  who  would  perform 
a  service,  but  be  unknown  in  ren- 
dering it.  It  is  characterized,  there- 
fore, by  its  unobtrusiveness  and  pro- 
priety. It  connects  the  singing  parts 
of  the  opera  without  interfering  with 
the  design  of  the  original,  without 
challenging  the  attention  or  distract- 
ing the  judgment.  Berlioz  has  con- 
fined himself  as  closely  as  he  could 
to  the  style  of  Weber's  thought,  and 
the  genius  of  the  German  drama. 
Fortunately  he  is  a  composer  of  too 
high  a  standing  to  employ  any  other 
as  a  stepping-stone  to  fame ;  indeed 
he  would  disdain  it  if  he  could. 
What  he  has  done  is  purely  a  labour 
of  love ;  he  would  have  been  glad  to 
render  his  homage  to  Weber  by  any 
contribution  which  might  promote 
the  extension  and  appreciation  of  his 
works.  Not  wholly  absorbed  in  the 
strange  events  of  his  own  life  and 
destiny  is  the  greatnoetical  musician, 
Hector  Berlioz.  He  is  an  enthusiast 
and  devotee  in  his  art,  and  we  hope 
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that  England  will  shortly  give  a  full 
hearing  to  the  important  compositions 
which  have  rendered  Berlioz,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Germans,  the  legiti- 
mate successor  of  Beethoven. 

Madame  Castellan  is  the  Agatha  of 
the  new  Italian  version,  and  Madlle. 
Vera  her  playful  friend.  Figures 
and  voices  better  adapted  to  realize 
the  parts  cannot  be  imagined;  but 
Madame  Castellan,  who  wanted 
training  in  the  school  of  Weber, 
offended  many  hearers  by  appending 
modern  broderie  to  this  elegant  and 
touching  music,  which  will  as  little 
bear  such  additions  as  that  of  Mo- 
zart itself.  It  is  difficult  to  account 
for  such  levities  in  a  singer  otherwise 
well  educated  in  her  profession. 
Madlle.  Vera,  with  a  rather  small 
but  flexible  voice,  possesses  both 
taste  and  feeling.  She  sings  her  two 
playful  airs  admirably,  and  is  well 
accompanied  in  the  second  in  E  flat 
by  the  obligate  viola  of  Mr.  Hill. 
In  old  times  at  Covent  Garden  this 
used  to  be  played  on  a  clarionet.  By 
degrees  the  original  intention  of  a 
great  composer  is  made  known. 
Formes,  the  German  bass,  though  a 
little  embarrassed  at  first  with  the 
novelty  of  the  recitative,  gave  the 
part  of  the  Black  Huntsman  its  pic- 
turesque national  colouring.  He  is 
a  rugged  and  unpolished  singer,  who 
contributes  little  to  the  music  of  the 
day,  save  a  ponderous  tone,  which  is 
now  known  in  England  chiefly  as  a 
foreign  acquirement.  Our  basses  sing 
more  in  the  melodious  range  of  the 
barytone,  and  becoming  insecure  in 
these  low  notes,  at  length  lose  them 
entirely.  It  is  unnecessary  to  speak 
of  the  great  effects  of  the  chorus 
and  orchestra ;  the  Freuckutz  heard 
throughout  the  season  will  answer 
for  them. 

The  musical  history  of  London 
since  the  dissolution  of  the  Ancient 
Concerts  is  a  snbject  which  will  well 
reward  the  investigation  of  the  curi- 
ous observer.  That  in  the  old  di- 
rection of  the  Ancient  Concerts  there 
prevailed  an  exclusive  aristocratic 
system,  a  jealousy  of  the  social  stand- 
ing of  the  subscribers,  which  gave 
great  offence,  cannot  be  denied ;  and 
this,  however  well  directed  against 
the  new  candidates  for  Alniack's 
balls,  where  contact  with  the  profane 
vulgar  might  be  dangerous,  was  cer- 
tainly superfluous  and  highly  offen- 


sive as  a  precaution  exercised  towards 
the  votaries  of  an  elegant  art,  whose 
mere  love  for  it  was  elevating,  and 
for  whom  a  heavy  subscription  price 
already  answered  sufficiently  that 
they  were  not  of  the  looser  shifting 
materials  of  society.  However,  with 
this  fault  without  doors,  and  within 
a  worse — namely,  that  of  an  audience 
whose  antipathetic  and  frigid  tempe- 
rament no  breeze  of  passion  ever 
seemed  to  vivify,  and  wnere  delight 
and  impulse  were  totally  suppressed, 
perhaps  on  Lord  Foppington's  con- 
sideration that  it  is  unbecoming  in 
persons  of  quality  to  be  entertained 
with  the  forced  conceptions  of  the 
brains  of  others — still,  the  Ancient 
Concerts  fulfilled  objects  which  have 
long  been  painfully  missed  among 
the  passing  speculations  in  music 

Tney  were  in  the  main  a  sanctuary 
of  good  taste;  they  preserved  the 
distinctive  features  ana  merits  of  the 
various  classical  schools  of  Italy  and 
Germany  in  constant  remembrance, 
and  handed  down  the  traditions  of 
celebrated  singers.  The  fine  per- 
formances at  the  Ancient  Concerts 
sometimes  reached  ideal  perfection. 
Of  the  value  of  the  traditions  con- 
nected with  Bartleman,  Billington, 
Mara,  &c,  we  may  judge  by  simply 
recalling  Purcell's  famous  dramatic 
scenas,  the  true  style  of  which,  gra- 
dually becoming  obsolete,  must  soon 
be  left  as  much  to  chance  and  indi- 
vidual conjecture  as  some  of  the 
characters  in  the  comedies  and  histo- 
rical plays  of  Shakspeare. 

Many  great  composers  make  the 
eighteenth  century  celebrated  for  the 
birth  of  musical  expression ;  freeing 
themselves  from  the  canons  and  pre- 
judices of  the  schools  in  which  they 
were  educated,  and  placing  their 
strength  in  truth  of  dramatic  accent 
Among  these  who  formerly  had  a 
hearing  in  tnrn  with  their  competitor 
Handel,  are  Scarlatti,  Vinci,  Ga- 
luppi,  Leo,  Hasse,  Lotti,  Caldara,  and 
others,  in  whose  works  the  modern 
beauties  of  the  art  seem  to  have  been 
anticipated  in  a  livelier  manner  than 
by  Handel,  who  remains  the  gigantic 
'  landmark  of  his  own  age.  That 
names  like  these  should  flow  down 
the  stream  of  oblivion  with  the  in- 
stitution in  which  they  were  once 
upheld  is  a  wrong  to  true  fame,  for 
which  the  course  of  events,  and  the 
rage  for  free  trade  in  music  as  in 
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everything  else,  is  to  blame.  The 
preference  of  the  musician  will  not 
always  be  carried  on  the  overwhelm- 
ing  tide  of  present  popularity ;  he 
reserves  admiration  and  homage  for 
many  whom  the  crowd  overlook — 
for  men  who  foresaw  the  futurity  of 
the  art,  and  projected  themselves 
beyond  the  immediate  prepossessions 
and  influences  of  their  age.  With 
composers  of  this  class,  who  have 
contributed  to  advance  music  to  its 
present  pitch  of  cultivation,  there  is 
a  long  arrear  of  neglect  to  settle 
since  the  silence  of  the  Ancient 
Concerts. 

But  it  was  not  merely  in  tendering 
this  even-handed  justice  to  departed 
genius  that  the  beneficial  operation 
of  the  Ancient  Concerts  was  displayed. 
Music  of  the  highest  character,  se- 
cular as  well  as  sacred,  was  long,  in 
this  one  instance  alone,  delivered 
from  the  pernicious  influence  of  pe- 
cuniary speculation  and  dependence 
on  profit.  It  could  form  taste,  and 
lead  it.  An  experienced  musician 
helped  to  compose  the  programme ; 
and  he  did  it  amidst  the  preferences 
and  aspirations  of  his  art,  unin- 
fluenced by  the  considerations  which 
oblige  musical  managers  in  general 
to  tnm  between  their  own  consciences 
and  the  course  dictated  by  a  desire 
of  pleasing  the  many:  concessions 
by  which  the  best -meant  attempts 
at  improvement  are  often  rendered 
abortive. 

The  rules  of  this  institution  were 
such  as  became  an  academy  of  high 
art.  Everything,  however  well 
known,  was  rehearsed  with  the  most 
scrupulous  fidelity  to  the  intentions 
of  the  original  author ;  and  the  per- 
formance of  works  of  historical  im- 
portance, which  showed  the  progress 
of  the  art,  and  the  influence  exercised 

Sr  the  various  schools  of  Europe  in 
eir  turn,  was  for  the  most  part  as 
perfect  as  it  could  be  made,  even  had 
the  living  composer  himself  super- 
intended it.  Foreign  artists  admitted 
to  sing  at  the  Ancient  Concerts  sur- 
rendered themselves  to  the  genius 
loci;  though  without  the  sphere  of 
their  noisier  triumphs,  ana  of  the 
intoxicating  excitement  of  the  thea- 
tre, they  were  sensible  of  a  high 
critical  tribunal,  where  their  per- 
formance would  be  heard  by  musi- 
cians, and  tested  by  recollections  of 
the  most  splendid  achievements  of 
song.    Here,  therefore,  the  gifts  of 


many  artists — the  profound  decla- 
matory excellence  of  Madame  Pasta, 
the  sweet  and  melancholy  grace  of 
Madame  Malibran,  and  the  classic 
genius  of  the  versatile  Lablache, 
who  is  as  well  read  in  chamber 
music  as  in  that  of  the  drama — 
received  their  finishing  touches,  and 
their  most  pungent  expression.  The 
festival  and  concert  undertakings 
throughout  the  country  profited  by 
the  good  things  heard  in  the  course 
of  the  Ancient  Concert  season;  for, 
as  the  echoes  of  great  success  com- 
monly extended  to  the  provinces, 
concert  selections  became  more  re- 
fined and  classical,  and  an  interest  or 
a  curiosity  in  good  music  became 
excited. 

For  the  extraordinary  career  of 
music  since  the  Ancient  Concerts 
were  dissolved,  we  have  but  to  con- 
sult the  advertisements  and  journals 
of  the  day  to  see  facts  disclosed 
which  even  yet  stagger  belief.  For 
who  that  remembers  the  quiet  con- 
dition of  the  art  in  England  five- 
and-twenty  years  ago  could  have 
ventured  to  predict  the  enormous 
scale  on  which  musical  speculation 
would  proceed  in  1850;  when  Lon- 
don alone  possesses  in  permanence 
three  societies,  with  an  army  of  cho- 
risters five  hundred  strong  each, 
giving,  one  or  the  other  of  them, 
performances  almost  weekly,  and 
marshalling  their  respective  forces 
with  as  much  ease  as  in  the  old  times 
at  the  getting  up  of  an  oratorio? 
The  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  the 
London  Sacred  Harmonic  Society, 
and  Mr.  Hullah*s  classes  at  St. 
Martin's  Hall,  afford,  however,  in- 
disputable evidence  of  what  hat 
been  accomplished.  Once  open  the 
door  to  amateur  performance  in 
London,  and  it  now  seems  like  open- 
ing the  dykes  to  the  sea  in  Holland— 
we  are  inevitably  flooded;  such  is 
the  present  popularity  of  sinking, 
and  the  desire  to  entertain  others. 
Formerly  we  were  wont  to  hear  this 
enormous  multitudinous  voice  only 
at  the  occasional  festivals  of  York 
and  Birmingham,  where  remoteness 
of  place,  and  long  intervals  between 
the  gatherings,  contributed  much  to 
enhance  their  effect,  and  to  gratify 
the  imagination  with  the  ideas  of 
'saintly  shout  and  solemn  jubilee9 
eternally  protracted : 

Hymns  devout  and  holy  psalms 

Singing  everlastingly. 
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But,  alas!  ambitious  as  we  are  of 
grasping  the  sublime,  and  of  wield- 
ing heaven's  own  thunders — even 
now  that  almost  any  evening  in  the 
week  we  may  hear  this  prodigious 
augmentation  of  mechanical  force, 
greatness£itself  still  eludes  us.  Our 
faculties  are  so  constructed,  that  let 
the  power  of  the  sound  be  what  it 
may,  its  appeal  in  that  respect  is 
weakened  on  every  repetition;  it 
becomes  only  the  medium  in  which 
the  composer  works,  and  its  strength 
but  excites  to  a  more  ardent  desire 
to  bring  the  thought  and  the  vehicle 
of  its  expression  into  a  more  exact 
correspondence  and  relationship. 

That  the  facilities  now  enjoyed  in 
London  of  hearing  immense  choruses, 
in  any  degree  compensates  for  the 
smaller  but  better  rehearsed,  and 
more  accurate  performances  of  for- 
mer times,  we  will  not  undertake  to 
amy.  As  magnificence  in  music  re- 
sides in  the  thought  of  the  com- 
poser, and  not  in  the  voices  of  the 
singers,  so  does  its  effect  on  the  hearer 
lie  rather  in  a  correct  proportion  and 
accuracy  of  delivery,  than  in  the 
tone  of  an  immense  numerical  ag- 
gregate. Where  each  individual 
ieels  his  part  with  vivacity,  and  de- 
livers it  correctly,  the  imagination  is 
satisfied ;  nor  are  great  emotions, 
which  the  utmost  powers  of  noise 
would  leave  dormant,  excluded  even 
from  the  drawing-room. 

The  great '  Sacred  Harmonic' cho- 
ral societies  are  impeded  by  peculiar 
difficulties,  from  their  cumbrous  ma- 
chinery, their  fluctuating  elements, 
and  the  contracted  circle  of  works  to 
which,  by  their  constitution  and  title, 
they  are  pledged.  Professional  chorus 
singers  are  subject  to  all  the  pains 
and  penalties  of  non-  rehearsal.  Their 
existence,  in  a  manner,  depends  on 
self-cultivation,  regularity,  assiduity ; 
and  exercise  in  modern  pieces,  in 
which  choral  effect  generally  plays  a 
conspicuous  part,  has  rendered  them 
a  highly  skilful  body  of  musicians, 
scarcely  inferior  in  taste  or  precision 
to  the  instrumental  members  of  the 
orchestra.  No  such  strict  tie  binds 
the  amateur  choral  singer,  among 
whom,  however,  it  is  generally  found 
that  the  most  able  readers  and  safe 
musicians  are  the  most  constant  at 
rehearsal.  Still,  from  the  impossi- 
bility of  ascertaining  the  individual 
competence  of  each  member  of  a 
vast  chorus,  its  effects  want  polish 


and  refinement,  and  the  wavering 
and  uncertain  are  helped  over  thai 
difficulties  by  the  better  informed. 
Young  men  enter  into  these  sockns 
as  a  means  of  advancing  themserfs 
in  music  before  they  are  able  to  ren- 
der efficient  assistance ;  and  the  con- 
stant change  which  is  thus  going 
forward  is  unfavourable  to  improve- 
ment. Besides  the  impediments  to  i 
thorough  rehearsal  in  a  great  chool 
society,  the  expense  of  parts  in  an? 
new  undertaking  not  thoroughly  as- 
sured of  public  favour  is  so  great,  is 
to  make  the  directors  extremely  cau- 
tious of  engaging  in  novelty,  bov- 
ever  it  may  appear  desirable.  The 
most  remunerative  works  to  tbt 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society  are  con- 
sidered to  be  the  Messiah  and  the 
Creation, 

Notwithstanding  the  immense  cho- 
rus  provided,  the  public,  by  habit, 
listen  to  it  with  the  same  insens- 
bility  that  Montaigne  did  to  the  grot 
bell  which  rang  Ave  Maria  in  the 
tower  where  he  slept,  and  which. 
though  it  at  first  alarmed  him, 
scarcely  in  the  end  disturbed  his 
slumbers.  The  audience  retain  all 
their  old  prejudices  in  favour  of 
songs  and  solo  singers ;  and  the  fa- 
vourite air  still  inspires  an  enthu- 
siasm which  is  rarely  awakened  bj 
the  rolling  double  chorus,  and  the 
fullest  tide  and  .  volume  of  fogil 
harmony.  Engagements  of  eminent 
artists,  vocal  and  instrumental,  con- 
tinue to  be  as  onerous  to  the  funds 
as  though  the  chorus  presented  only 
ordinary  numbers.  The  sacred  works 
of  Handel,  as  they  are  proceeded 
with,  appear  to  demand  more  re- 
trenchment, alteration  and  remodel- 
ling of  their  various  subjects,  to 
adapt  them  to  the  taste  and  exi- 
gencies of  the  present  time,  than  «v 
at  first  supposed.  While  we  acknow- 
ledge the  efforts  of  the  Sacred  Har- 
monic Society  in  behalf  of  good 
music,  it  appears  to  us  to  have  at- 
tained a  position  in  which  it  is  equally 
difficult  to  advance  or  to  recede. 

Surprising  and  interesting  to  the 
lover  of  music  as  the  long  existence 
of  this  Society  has  been,  the  alacrity 
with  which  the  late  conductor,  Mr 
Surman,  conjured  up  and  entered 
upon  his  '  new  created  world*  of  the 
•  London  Sacred  Harmonic  Soaety,'  i 
appeared  really  prodigious.  When 
once  hostilities  break  out  in  any  &u-  j 
sical  establishment,  it  is  not  merely 
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the  heroes  of  the  theatre  who  breathe 
a  spirit  of  defiance  and  determined 
opposition.  That  these  feelings  are 
also  capable  of  animating  the  celes- 
tial minds  of  the  votaries  of  sacred 
harmony  was  proved  by  the  sadden 
organization  of  a  new  musical  army, 
said  to  be  seven  hundred  strong. 
How  long  two  such  societies  depend- 
ing on  public  patronage  may  co-exist 
in  London,  remains  a  subject  of 
curious  speculation. 

Mr.  Hullah's  classes,  who  have 
commenced  their  performances  in 
St.  Martin's  Hall,  occupy  preferable 

? round  to  either  of  these  societies, 
hey  are  committed  to  no  one  style 
of  music  in  particular;  and  what  has 
been  done,  promises  in  their  future 
performances  a  more  attractive  and 
tasteful  variety  than  we  ordinarily 
find  in  choral  selections.  The  singers 
have  grown  up  under  a  long  system 
of  training,  in  which,  by  persever- 
ingly  maintaining  their  practice, 
and  observing  the  precepts  of  their 
teacher,  they  have  kept  themselves 
in  an  improving  condition ;  and  the 
result  of  all  is,  that  they  have  ac- 
quired a  higher  correctness  and  state 
of  discipline  than  was  ever  reached 
by  so  numerous  a  body  of  choristers. 
The  successful  issue  of  their  pupil 
state  attaches  them  to  the  system  in 
which  they  have  been  educated ;  and 
their  ardour  and  emulation  are 
awakened  by  the  flattering  prospects 
opening  to  them  in  the  possession  of 
a  hall  of  their  own.  As  a  Govern- 
ment project  for  the  amelioration  of 
the  working  classes,  this  society  may 
hope  for  some  extraordinary  patron- 
age to  meet  the  extraordinary  ex- 
penses of  its  laborious  but  successful 
progress. 

Amidst  these  musical  movements 
of  the  masses,  we  must  not  fail  to 
observe  the  London  Wednesday  Con- 
certs, as  a  singular  series  of  solo  ex- 
hibitions which  revived  with  success 
much  of  the  exploded  taste  of  the 
old  Lent  oratorios.  That  such  things 
as  AlTs  Well,  the  Death  of  Nelson, 
&c, — works  which  years  ago  gained 
a  certain  popularity  from  the  pul- 
monary efforts  of  Mr.  Braham,  should 
again  find  admirers,  is  not  a  very 
encouraging  fact  for  those  who  be- 
lieve that  taste  advances  with  the 
diffusion  of  music.  It  would  be  un- 
pleasant to  record  what  has  been 


done  to  conciliate  the  crowd,  by  giv- 
ing them  besides  Thalberg  for  a 
shilling,  their  full  gorge  of  vulgar 
tongs,  in  all  their  original  alluring 
garniture  of  shakes,  cadenzas,  ana 
vociferation.  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  and 
Herr  Formes  have  been  enabled  to 
shout  to  the  great  satisfaction  of 
their  audience.  The  restoration  of 
a  frivolous  style  of  vocal  music  ac- 
counts for  the  many  obscure  names 
which  now  fill  concert  bills,  con- 
fusing the  distinction  of  eminence 
and  rendering  the  orchestra  a  puzzle. 
We  will  not  dwell  on  an  undertak- 
ing which,  however  profitable,  every 
one  who  has  a  sincere  interest  in 
music  must  regret. 

The  whole  of  the  art  is  in  the  tran- 
sition state,  from  the  orchestra  down 
to  those  enlarged  organs  which  are 
dragged  about  the  streets,  whose 
tones  penetrate  our  houses,  and 
whose  orchestral  effects  fright  the 
horses  from  their  propriety.  Can 
music  of  a  high  character  ever  be 
vulgarized?  Are  the  spiritual  de- 
lights of  the  ear  and  or  the  fancy, 
the  crowning  elegancies  of  polished 
life,  to  be  participated  by  the  crowd 
at  large — the  ill -fed  and  unwashed  ? 
It  cannot  be.  Music  but  mocks  mi- 
sery if  heard  in  a  state  of  physical 
suffering  or  privation.  Benevolence 
can  at  best  hope  that  society,  in  its 
whole  extent,  may  at  length  partici- 
pate in  so  universal  a  blessing. 

Our  three  opera  establishments, 
three  great  choral  societies,  the  Phil- 
harmonic concert,  Mr.  Willy's  or- 
chestral concert,  the  Wednesday 
concerts,  the  Beethoven  quartet  so- 
ciety, Mr.  Ella's  classical  perform- 
ances, Mr.  Bennett's  and  M.  Billet's 
pianoforte  concerts,  the  quartet  par- 
ties of  Dando,  of  Cooper,  of  Lucas, 
and  others,  that  it  would  be  really 
quite  tedious  to  mention,  form  a  re- 
markable opening  to  the  season  of 
1850.  Players  threaten  to  be  more 
numerous  than  hearers ;  and  the  va- 
riety of  dishes  presented  to  the  ban- 
quet pall  the  appetite.  Critics  are 
required  to  be  of  the  Irish  descrip- 
tion, *  like  a  bird  in  three  places  at 
once.'  It  seems  impossible  that  the 
Exhibition  of  the  industry  of  all 
Nations  can  surpass  what  this  year 
has  displayed  in  music.  If  more  be 
attempted,  we  shall  require  sumptu- 
ary laws  to  restrain  it. 
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THOMAS  CARLYLE  AND  JOHN  HOWARD. 


WE  were  never  more  in  need  than 
now  of  men  of  strong,  stern 
thought.  We  suffer  so  much  from 
exaggeration  in  the  direction  of  mor- 
bid sympathy,  and  philanthropy  so 
called,  that  we  are  driven,  in  spite  of 
ourselves,  to  the  opposite  extreme  of 
rigour  and  severity.  Perhaps  we  may 
settle  down  at  last  in  some  via  media ; 
but  in  the  meantime,  we  are  not 

Suite  satisfied  with  either  extreme: 
be  one  sickens,  the  other  frightens 
us.  Nevertheless  the  reaction,  like 
a  change  of  air  from  a  marsh  to  a 
mountain,  is  on  the  whole  salutary 
and  invigorating.  Perhaps  when  we 
get  back  we  may  seriously  set  our- 
selves to  some  work  of  drainage. 
But  metaphors  apart,  and  in  simple, 
grave  earnestness,  we  do  here  tender 
our  hearty  acknowledgments  to  the 
small  and  select  body  of  reactionaires, 
who,  in  this  era  of  4  philanthropic 
movements/  hold  up  their  hands  for 
justice  to  honesty  and  severe  re- 
pression for  crime.  Alas  for  the 
poor  honest  working  man  fallen 
upon  these  evil  days,  when  the  abo- 
lition of  the  punishment  of  death  by 
the  hand  of  the  hangman  is  made  to 
take  precedence  of  the  abolition  of 
the  certain  doom  of  death  by  cholera, 
consumption,  and  fever  !  Give  place 
to  the  murderer  and  thief:  rogues, 
and  vagabonds,  and  model-prisons 
first;  labourers,  and  artisans,  and 
decent  dwellings  afterwards.  In  the 
meantime,  the  reports  of  the  special 
correspondent  of  the  Morning  Chro- 
nicle,  and  the  organized  expatriation 
of  the  poor  needlewomen.  How 
small  a  matter  this,  even  if  expedi- 
ent, compared  to  the  lavish  expendi- 
ture of  Government  on  prisons  and 
prisoners ! 

As  we  said  before,  we  want  men 
of  strong,  stern  thought ;  men  who 
will  not  tear  up  the  Report  on  the 
Law  of  Settlement,  or  the  letters  in 
the  Morning  Chronicle,  to  stuff  pil- 
lows withal,  on  which  to  lay  their 
heads  and  sleep  in  peace,  in  spite  of 
labourers  trudging  seven  miles  to 
and  fro  to  their  work  in  the  coun- 
try, or  buying  donkeys  out  of  star- 
vation-wages to  carry  them ;  or  poor 
tailors  and  needlewomen  in  town 
garrets  and  cellars,  wearing  their 
weary  lives  away  in  the  service  of 


the  hardest  of  taskmasters.    No.  We 
want  men  in  whom   a  letter  from. 
our  '  Special  Correspondent*  shsQ 
bring  on  without  fail  a  fit  of  mental  i 
indigestion,  with  disturbed  sleep  ani 
troubled  dreams,  and  the  nightmare, 
and  a  feverish  waking  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  wrathful  indignation  Tent- 
ing itself  in  strong  utterances.    We 
can  more  easily  forgive  such  an  one 
for  talking  of  shooting    idle   vagi- 
bonds  who  starve  their  neighbours 
by  refusing  to  work,  than  we  can 
pardon  the  indifference  of  the  great 
mass  of  mankind  who  care  for  none 
of  these  things.     Go  on,  then,  and 
prosper,  Thomas  Carlyle,    with  thy 
rude,  stern    remedies,    couched    a 
strange  barbaric  English.      We  can 
forgive  thy  exaggeration,  and  sym- 
pathize with   thy    honest    purpose, 
and  tolerate  even  thy  strange  speech, 
and  promise  to  read  all  thy  Latter' 
Day  Pamphlets;  which  we  will  also 
undertake  to  commend  to  the  special 
attention  of  all  ( able  editors,*  and 
followers  of 4  the  philanthropic  move- 
ment of  the  age.     Nay,  though  we 
have  a  bone  to  pick  with  thee  on  the 
subject  of  John  Howard,  we  promise 
to  differ  from  thee  without  anger  or 
abuse. 

To  do  Mr.  Carlyle  justice,  he  does 
not  wholly  despise  good  John  How- 
ard. He  is  even  for  him — '  the  mo- 
dest, noble  Howard;'  so  that,  per- 
haps, after  all,  there  is  more  of  a 
certain  perverse  temper  than  of  con- 
viction in  other  epithets,  which  sound 
to  our  ears  rather  depreciatory  than 
otherwise.  But  whatever  may  be 
the  physical  or  metaphysical  expla- 
nation, certain  it  is,  that  the  epithets 
( beautiful  philanthropist,1 '  beautiful 
individual,'  (a  dull  and  even  dreary* 
man,  applied  to  *  solid  John,'  or 
'dull,  solid  Howard,'  are  somewhat 
worse    than    ( damning    with   faint 

? raise.'  The  author  of  the  Latter- 
lay  Pamphlets  cannot  but  respect 
John  Howard;  but  he  measures 
out  his  praise  very  sparingly  sod 
his  disrespectful  epithets  very  libe- 
rally, and,  as  we  undertake  to 
prove,  labours  under  a  somewhat 
serious  misapprehension  of  Howard's 
true  character.  And  as  it  is  very 
important  that  men  should  know 
whether  John  Howard  is  to  be  taken 
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as  a  model  for  imitation,  or  classed 
at  once  with  the  Benevolent-Plat- 
form Ferer'  sect,  which  Thomas 
Carlyle  holds  in  such  scorn  and  ab- 
horrence, we  propose  to  render  to 
the  public  the  good  service  of  a 
sound  diagnosis. 

Mr.  Carlyle's  history  of  Howard 
done  into  plain  English,  with  the 
part  of  the  '  Destinies  left  out,  would 
run  very  much  as  follows  .'—Having 
got  weary  of  the  dull  life  he  was 
leading  at  Cardington,  Howard  sets 
out  on  a  visit  to  the  gaols,  first  of 
England,  and  then  or  the  rest  of 
Europe,  enacting  in  his  own  person 
the  part  of  an  unpaid  gaol  commis- 
sion, doing  his  work  in  a  very  pa- 
tient, practical,  and  efficient  manner, 
but,  after  all,  not  deserving  much 
credit  for  working  without  pay  (see- 
ing that  Milton  got  only  five  pounds 
for  his  Paradise  Lost,  and  that  Kep- 
ler did  not  get  his  pension  of  eighteen 
pounds  a-year  paid  to  him,  and  was 
obliged  to  write  almanacs  for  his 
bread,  while  engaged  in  painfully 
working  out  the  secret  of  the  hea- 
venly motions);  and  having,  after 
all,  a  much  less  rugged  task  to  per- 
form than  the  cholera  doctors  in  the 
late  epidemic,  and  displaying  only 
the  vulgar  courage  common  to  rag- 
ged vagabonds  drilled  into  soldiers. 
J&y  these  unpaid  labours  John  How- 
ard succeeded  in  abating  the  gaol- 
fever,  but  became  the  innocent  cause 
of  that  far  more  distressing  fever  of 
our  day,  yclept  the  'Benevolent- 
Platform  Fever,*  the  unlucky  foun- 
tain of  sentimental  schemes  for  the 
*  abolition  of  punishment,'  '  prison- 
discipline,'  and  other  manifestations 
of  a  morbid  sympathy  with  scoun- 
drels. 

Now  we  are  ready  to  join  issue 
with  Mr.  Carlyle  on  every  one  of 
these  propositions.  We  affirm  that 
John  Howard  did  not  take  to  his 
great  work  of  prison  -  inspection 
through  weariness  of  the  dull  life  he 
was  leading  at  Cardington ;  that  the 
courage  and  perseverance  which  he 
displayed  were  not  of  the  compa- 
ratively low  order  of 'cholera  doc- 
tors,' much  less  of  soldiers  picked  up 
from  the  streets ;  that  it  is  not 
correct  to  describe  him  as  mexely  a 
4  dull,  solid  man ;'  and  that  he  was 
not,  in  any  sense  of  the  term,  the 
source  of  the  '  Benevolent-Platform 
Fever.'    But  we  go  much  further. 


We  contend  that  John  Howard  was 
by  no  means  destitute  of  a  certain 
sort  of  genius  and  originality,  and 
we  affirm  that  just  as  he  misunder* 
stood  and  undervalued  himself,  when 
he  spoke  of  himself  as  the  mere 
'plodder'  whose  mission  it  was  to 
'go  about  to  collect  materials  for 
men  of  genius  to  make  use  of,'  so 
does  Mr.  Carlyle  misunderstand  and 
undervalue  him  when  he  fails  to  re* 
cognise  in  him  one  of  his  own  heroes 
— a  man  of  the  true  Abbot  Sampson 
cast. 

Let  us  first  vindicate  Howard's 
claims  to  the  possession  of  that  ani- 
mal courage  which  places  him  at 
once  on  a  par  with  the  soldier,  to 
whom  it  is  Mr.  Carlyle's  pleasure  to 
compare  him.  We  are  told,  that 
when  engaged  in  his  survey  of  fo-< 
reign  hospitals,  and  during  his  voyage 
from  Smyrna  to  Venice,  the  ship  in 
which  he  sailed  was  attacked  by  a 
Tunisian  privateer,  and  that  a  can* 
non  loaded  with  spikes,  nails,  and 
old  iron,  and  pointed  by  our  philan- 
thropist himself,  was  discharged  with 
such  effect  as  to  cause  the  corsair  to 
sheer  off.  ;The  'dull,  solid  Howard,' 
knows  therefore  how  to  fight,  and 
contrives,  somehow  or  other,  on  the 
very  spur  of  the  moment,  to  ply  his 
unwonted  trade  with  somewhat  of 
skill  and  ingenuity ;  so  that  the  good 
man  is  found  to  possess  the  physical 
courage  common  to  the  drilled  sol- 
dier and  the  majority  of  English- 
men, p/w*  that  moral  courage  which, 
together  with  other  great  attributes, 
was  in  a  very  peculiar  manner  his 
own. 

But  if  it  is  unfair  to  John  Howard 
to  represent  his  courage  as  of  a  piece 
with  the  animal  intrepidity  of  the 
common  soldier,  it  is,  if  possible, 
still  more  incorrect  to  compare  him 
with  the  cholera  doctor.  For  in  the 
first  place,  even  if  cholera  were  as 
contagious  a  malady  as  the  gaol-fever 
was — a  disease  of  that  malignity  that 
the  infection  clung  to  the  very 
clothes  of  prisoners,  and  was  wafted 
with  the  air  to  Judges,  sheriffs,  and 
juries  assembled  to  try  them, — 
Howard  would  have  exhibited  more 
courage  in  facing  its  dangers  tban 
men  trained  from  their  very  boyhood 
to  a  professional  indifference  to  this 
kind  of  risk  could  have  shown  in 
their  house  -  to  -  house  inspections. 
Indeed,  the  utter  fearlessness  with 
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which  John  Howard,  unused  to  en- 
counter the  risks  of  infection,  visited 
the  loathsome  dungeons  into  which 
the  gaolers  themselves  refused  to  fol- 
low him,  rises  as  much  superior  to 
the  every -day  courage  of  cholera 
inspectors  as  does  the  extempore 
bravery  which  prompted  him  to  take 
so  active  a  part  in  the  defence  of  his 
vessel  to  the  daring  of  the  sailor 
trained  to  battle. 

But  Howard's  courage  in  facing  the 
gaol- fever  in  the  prisons  of  England, 
and  the  plague  itself  in  Smyrna  and 
Constantinople,  will  appear  in  all  its 
true  superiority  when  we  recollect 
that,  even  before  the  cholera  reached 
England,  the  Board  of  Health  had 
expressed  in  the  strongest  possible 
terms  its  conviction  that  cholera  was 
not  a  contagious  malady ;  and  though 
this  opinion  may  have  undergone 
some  modification  as  the  result  of 
experience,  it  is  notorious  that  even 
those  medical  men  who  believed  it  to 
be  contagious  admitted,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  danger  of  catching  the 
disease  was  extremely  small.  We 
conclude,  therefore,  in  opposition  to 
Mr.  Carlyle,  that  Howard  displayed 
a  courage,  both  physical  and  moral, 
of  the  very  highest  order,  which 
cannot  be  justly  compared  with  the 
animal  courage  of  the  drilled  soldier, 
or  the  moral  courage,  such  as  it  is, 
of  the  cholera  doctor.  But  it  was 
not  by  fighting  bravely,  with  the 
alternative  of  death  or  slavery  staring 
him  in  the  face,  or  even  by  bearding 
the  gaol-fever  in  its  loathsome  dens, 
that  Howard  displayed  the  true 
metal  of  which  he  was  made.  His 
superiority  to  other  men  consists  in 
the  victory  which  he  achieved  over 
himself,  in  subduing  the  natural  love 
of  ease  and  sloth  which  is  the  beset- 
ting sin  of  all  men,  and  the  peculiar 
temptation  of  those  who,  like  Howard, 
are  born  to  wealth  and  independence. 
Before  he  could  bring  himself  to 
make  deliberate  choice  of  the  lot  in 
which  is  to  be  found,  to  use  the  ex- 
pressive language  of  Bentham,  *  the 
least  of  that  which  selfish  nature 
covets,  and  the  most  of  what  it 
shrinks  from,*  he  must  have  brought 
every  selfish  feeling  into  that  com- 
plete subjection,  without  which  there 
can  be  no  real  heroism.  Something 
of  this  victory  over  self  both  Milton 
and  Kepler  must  have  gained,  or 
they  would  not  have  persevered  with 


the  immortal  works  they  had  taken 
in  hand ;  but  the  selfish  inducements 
of  ambition  and  love  of  praise,  from 
which  Howard  was  singularly  free, 
certainly  inspired  the  poet  and  phi- 
losopher with  motives  which  the 
philanthropist  drew  exclusively  from 
a  higher  and  purer  source.  Pecu- 
niary considerations  formed  no  part 
of  the  inducements  to  labour,  either 
of  Milton  or  Kepler ;  but,  for  our 
own  parts,  we  look  upon  it  as  much 
more  difficult  for  a  rich  man  to  take 
to  a  life  of  self-denying  usefulness 
than  for  a  poor  one  to  court  the 
muses,  or  scan  the  philosophy  of  the 
heavens  without  hope  of  remunera- 
tion. We  cannot,  therefore,  avoid 
coining  to  the  conclusion  that  John 
Howard's  heroism  was  as  much  su- 
perior to  that  of  Milton  and  Kepler 
as  was  his  physical  courage  to  that 
of  the  soldier,  or  his  moral  courage 
to  that  of  the  cholera  inspector. 

But  the  character  of  John  Howard 
must  be  vindicated  from  the  charge 
which  his  own  modesty,  and  the  mis- 
apprehensions of  Mr.  Carlyle,  have 
brought  against  it  of  want  of  ori- 
ginality. We  must  show  that  he  was 
not,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  a  mere 
'plodder,*  or,  to  use  Mr.  Cerlyie's 
epithet,  a  *  dull,  solid*  man.  Burke 
was  much  nearer  to  the  truth  when 
he  characterised  *  his  plan'  as  *  origi- 
nal,' and  one  'as  full  of  genius  as  it 
was  of  humanity.'  We  contend  that 
it  was  no  small  thing  to  have  in- 
vented, so  to  speak,  the  theory  and 
practice  of  Inspection ;  to  have  been 
the  first  to  set  systematically  to  work, 
on  the  large  scale,  to  collect  and 
arrange  leading  facts  illustrative  of 
the  actual  status  of  an  important 
class  of  men.  So  that  it  would  be 
much  more  correct  to  designate  him 
as  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  In- 
spectors, voluntary  and  govern- 
mental, than  of  the  sect  of  Platform 
Orators.  But  even  this  patient  and 
methodical  collection  of  facts  does  by 
no  means  constitute  Howard's  sow 
claim  to  originality.  That  claim 
rests,  in  a  still  greater  degree,  on 
the  use  he  made  of  them.  It  may 
be  known  to  some  of  our  readers 
that  Howard  was  not  the  first  man 
who  visited  our  prisons.  So  early 
as  1701  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge  took  that  good  work  in 
hand,  made  reports   to  their  em- 
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plovers,  distributed  money  and  tracts, 
and  ministered  in  sundry  ways  to 
the  comfort  and  instruction  of 
the  prisoners.  But  their  condition 
underwent  no  permanent  improve- 
ment. They  remained  still  the  com- 
panions of  filth  and  the  victims  of 
fever,  and  subject  to  certain  forms  of 
tyrannical  injustice,  to  which  we 
shall  presently  have  occasion  to  al- 
lude. Howard,  on  the  other  hand, 
showed  himself,  if  not  a  man  of 
genius,  at  least  a  man  of  talent  and 
originality,  when,  instead  of  con- 
tenting himself  with  such  palliatives 
as  his  predecessors  had  administered, 
he  went  at  once  to  the  root  of  the 
evils  in  question,— presented  himself 
with  his  facts  in  nis  hand  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  very  first  year  of 
his  labours  succeeded  in  obtaining 
two  Acts  of  Parliament  in  favour  of 
his  clients. 

Howard,  then,  was  by  no  means 
destitute  of  a  certain  originality  and 
acuteness  of  mind.  We  care  not  to 
vindicate  his  claim  to  be  considered 
a  man  of  genius,  for  that  term  is  of 
too  unsettled  import  to  be  worth 
disputing  about ;  but  we  must  con- 
tend that  he  is  very  imperfectly  de- 
scribed by  any  of  Mr.  Carlyle's 
epithets.  "But  there  is  another  and 
more  important  point  in  which 
Howard  has  been,  it  possible,  still  less 
understood.  He  has  been  looked 
upon  merely  as  a  Prison  Inspector 
and  Reformer ;  whereas  he  was  this, 
and  much  more  than  this.  No  one 
who  regards  Howard  only  in  that 
light  has  the  true  key  to  his  charac- 
ter. To  understand  him  aright,  we 
must  begin  with  his  imprisonment 
in  France.  We  see  him  there  as  a 
prisoner  of  war,  liberated  on  his 
parole,  and  suffered  to  return  to 
England,  not  to  congratulate  himself 
on  his  own  escape,  or  to  entertain 
his  friends  with  a  history  of  his  own 
adventures  and  sufferings,  but  in- 
stant with  the  Commissioners  of  Sick 
and  Wounded  Seamen  for  the  libera- 
tion of  his  companions  in  exile.  We 
next  find  him,  after  an  interval  of 
time,  at  Cardington,  building  cottages 
for  the  poor,  and  taking  effectual 
measures  for  raising  his  benighted 
tenantry  in  the  scale  of  physical 
comforts,  and  moral  and  religious 
improvement.  And  then,  when  this 
good  work  had  been  brought  to  a 


conclusion,  and  he  was  appointed 
sheriff  of  the  county  of  Bedford, 
his  attention  is  directed,  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  bounden  duty,  and 
not  from  enmri  at  Cardington,  or 
merely  to  gratify  a  whimsical  taste, 
to  the  state  of  prisons,  and  the  fate 
of  their  inmates.  The  magnitude  of 
the  evils  he  there  discovered  deckled 
him  to  make  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  the  prisoner  the  work  of 
the  rest  of  his  life.  The  true  key  to 
John  Howard's  character,  then,  if 
lost  when  we  regard  him  as  a  whim- 
sical philanthropist,  smitten  with  an 
almost  insane  fancy  for  visiting 
prisons  and  lazarettos.  We  contend, 
on  the  contrary,  that  he  was  a  man 
of  most  sane  intellect,  with  a  kind, 
warm  heart,  a  clear  head,  and  a  ten- 
der conscience,  who,  when  he  wit- 
nessed any  form  of  remediable  suf- 
fering, sympathized  with  it  till  he 
made  it  his  own,  and,  impelled  by  a 
stern  sense  of  duty,  could  not  rest 
till  he  had  redressed  it.  Among  the 
war-captives  in  France,  on  his  estate 
at  Cardington,  in  the  prisons  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  hospitals  and  lazarettos 
of  the  Continent,  he  was  still  the 
same  unselfish  labourer  for  the  good 
of  others ;  the  most  enterprizing,  the 
most  persevering,  the  most  self- 
denying,  the  most  intrepid,  and 
withal  the  most  modest  of  men.  He 
possessed  all  the  unconsciousness  of 
true  greatness;  he  had  every  mark 
of  what  Mr.  Carlyle  would  call  a 
true  hero.  We  confess  that  we  are 
greatly  surprized  and  somewhat  dis- 
appointed that  our  author  has  failed 
to  recognize  in  John  Howard  one  of 
his  own  prime  favourites. 

But  we  are  still  more  surprized 
and  disappointed  to  find  this  heroic 
man  set  down  as  the  innocent  cause 
of  the  *  Benevolent-Platform  Fever.* 
We  ask  Mr.  Carlyle,  in  the  name  of 
common  sense,  where  he  contrives  to 
discover  in  good  John  Howard  a 
trace  of  that  disposition  to  substitute 
talking  for  action,  and  sympathy  for 
scoundrels  for  earnest  efforts  for  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of 
honest  men,  which  too  generally  cha- 
racterize the  victims  of  the  afore- 
said *  Benevolent-Platform  Fever?* 
Between  this  true  prison-hero  and 
the  ranters  of  Exeter  Hall,  what 
one  point  of  resemblance  can  he 
possibly  find?  Was  John  Howard 
a  talker,   either   in   public   or   in 
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private?  Did  he  not,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  all  places  and  at  all  times, 
refuse  to  converse  on  the  subject  of 
his  own  labours,  turning  off  every 
attempt  at  commendation  with  a  few 
words  of  depreciation,  and  hastily 
directing  the  conversation  to  some 
other  point  ?  And  as  to  that  morbid 
sympathy  with  scoundrels  which  Mr. 
Carlyle  holds  in  such  just  abhorrence, 
where  can  we  discover  any  trace  of 
that  weakness  in  John  Howard? 
Has  Mr.  Carlyle  forgotten  the  fact 
which  Howard  puts  so  prominently 
forward,  that  his  sympathy  was 
mainly  exerted  on  behalf,  not  of 
thieves  and  felons,  but  of  innocent 
men  ?  Howard  tells  us  himself  that 
the  circumstance  which  excited  him 
to  activity  'was  seeing  some  who, 
by  the  verdict  of  juries,  were  declared 
not  guilty ;  some  on  whom  the  grand 
jury  did  not  find  such  an  appearance 
of  guilt  as  subjected  them  to  trial; 
and  some  whose  prosecutors  did  not 
appear  against  them,  after  having 
been  confined  for  months,  dragged 
back  to  gaol  and  locked  up  again  till 
they  should  pay  sundry  fees  to  the 
gaoler,  the  clerk  of  assize,*  &c  It 
was  on  behalf  of  these  innocent  men, 
and  of  the  poor  debtors  who  were 
made  to  share  their  sufferings,  that 
all  Howard's  sympathies  were  ex- 
cited. As  to  the  thieves  and  mur- 
derers, there  is  no  evidence  that  he 
felt  any  other  interest  in  them  than 
such  as  was  naturally  excited  by 
teeing  them  exposed  to  dangers 
which  were  no  part  of  their  sen- 
tence. He  did  not  deem  it  just, 
even  to  the  most  depraved  of  man- 
kind, to  sentence  them  to  hard  labour 
or  the  gallows,  and  to  superadd  an 
attack  of  gaol-fever.  Beyond  this 
John  Howard  does  not  appear  to 
have  shown  more  sympathy  with 
scoundrels  than  Mr.  Carlyle  himself 
would  approve.  We  contend,  then, 
that  John  Howard  was  in  no  sense 
the  first  patient  who  suffered  from 
the  4 Benevolent- Platform  Fever;* 
and  we  further  contend  that  he  was 
in  all  respects  a  much  truer  hero 
than  it  pleases  Thomas  Carlyle  to 
represent  him. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  that  we 
defend  John  Howard  and  attempt  to 
place  his  truly  great  character  in 


lights  in  which  it  has  not  generally 
been  viewed  even  by  his  admirers,  we 
must  repeat  that  we  do  not  mean 
wholly  to  dissent  from  Mr.  Carlyle  s 
doctrines.    Harsh  as  they  may  seem 
to  be,  we  recognize  in  them  more 
real  mercy  than  in  the  theories  and 
practices  of  men  who  pique  them- 
selves on  their  benevolence.     Nay, 
as  we  have  said  before,  we  think 
such    men    as   Mr.    Carlyle    much 
wanted  at  present,    and    likely  to 
effect  much  good  in  spite  of  then- 
exaggerations.    He  may  not  succeed 
in  inducing  the  State  to  enlist  idlers 
and  shoot  them  if  they  desert  from 
labour ;  but  he  will,  perhaps,  prevail 
on  all  promoters  of  idleness  to  cease 
from  the  ill-judged  squandering  of 
money  by  which  idleness  is  created 
and  perpetuated.    So  also  with  other 
men  of  like  stern  modes  of  thought 
Those  who  utterly  condemn  all  indis- 
criminate  alms-giving,   and    would 
have  the  man  who  commits  charity  (?) 
in  the  street,  highway,  or  doorway, 
fined  for  his  folly,  and  the  recipient 
flogged  for  his  wickedness,  may  fill 
in  this,  but  still  succeed  in  pouring 
upon    all    careless    distributors   of 
money  the   contempt   which    their 
folly  merits.    Those,  also,  who  pro- 
test against  the  mock-humanity  of 
the  blockade  of  the  African  coast, 
though  they  may  make  no  impression 
upon    an    impracticable  prime  mi- 
nister, may  be  tbe  means  of  ren- 
dering   any    similar    philanthropic 
crusade  henceforth  impossible. 

Once  more,  then,  we  tender  our 
thanks  to  Mr.  Carlyle  and  the 
Reactionists  for  their  hearty  abuse 
of  Model  Prisons,  Indiscriminate 
Alms  -  giving,  Universal  Suffrage 
and  Ballot-box  Panaceas:  but  we 
must  still  cling  to  our  Hero, 
John  Howard,  as  a  man  worthy  of 
all  admiration,  and  a  very  proper 
model  for  all  country  gentlemen  who 
have  hitherto  yielded  to  the  tempta- 
tions of  the  Law  of  Settlement,  to  the 
neglect  and  injury  of  the  Poor  on 
their  estates ;  to  all  victims  of  the 
1  Benevolent- Platform  Fever;'  and  to 
all  and  sundry  of  whatever  rank  or 
position  in  life  who  find  themselves 
tempted  to  prefer  talking  philan- 
thropy at  public  meetings  to  acting 
Christianity  at  home. 
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AFRICA,  of  all  the  quarters  of  the 
old  world,  is  the  country  of  won- 
ders. Take  up  a  steady-going  hook 
of  travels,  or  the  Arabian  Nights, 
what  region  like  Africa?  Open  a 
volume  of  natural  history,  the  older 
the  better,  and  the  African  marvellous 
forms  throw  all  the  others  into  shade. 
Did  not  the  phoenix  live  there,  and 
make  its  appearance  among  the  He- 
liopolitans  only  once  in  five  hundred 
years?  He  came  on  the  death  of 
his  sire  in  shape  and  size  like  an 
eagle,  with  his  glorious  particoloured 
wings  of  golden  hue  set  off  with  red, 
dutifully  bearing  from  Arabia  the 
body  of  his  father  to  his  burial-place 
in  the  temple  of  the  sun,  and  there 
piously  deposited  the  paternal  corpse 
in  the  tomb. 

But  how  did  the  phoenix  carry 
him  to  the  grave, — as  the  kite  car- 
ried Cock  Robin,  I  suppose  ? 

No,  madam;  he  brought  his  re- 
vered, deceased  parent,  in  this  man- 
ner. He  first  formed  a  large  egg  of 
myrrh,  and  then  having  by  trial 
ascertained  that  he  could  carry  it,  he 
hollowed  out  the  artificial  egg,  put 
his  parent  into  it,  stopped  up  the 
hole  through  which  he  had  intro- 
duced the  body  with  more  myrrh,  so 
that  the  weight  was  the  same  as  the 
solid  egg  of  myrrh,  and  performed 
the  funeral  in  Egypt.* 

If  you  would  see  the  manner  of 
his  death,    turn    to    the    Portraits 
d'Oyseaux,  Animaux,  Serpens,  Herbes, 
Arbres,  Hommes  et  Femmes  d'Arabie 
et  Egypte,  observez  par  P.  Belon  du 
Mans;f  and  there  you  will  behold 
4  Le  Phoenix  selon  que  le  vulgaire  a 
costume  de  le  portraire'  on  his  fiery 
funeral  pile,  gazing  at  a  noon-day 
radiant  sun  with  as  good  eyes,  nose, 
and  mouth  as  ever  appeared  over 
mine  host's  door,  with  the  following 
choice  morsel  of  poetry : — 
O  du  phoenix  la  divine  excellence  ! 
Ayant  vescn  seul  sept  cens  soixante  ans, 
II  meurt  dessus  des  ramees  d'ancens : 
Et  de  sa  cendre  un  autre  prend  naissance. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the  sake  of 
the  son,  that  this  is  the  correct  ver- 
sion.   The  carriage  of  ashes  from 


Arabia  to  Egypt,  wrapped  up  in 
myrrh,  is  a  very  different  task  from 
the  porterage  of  a  dead  body  thence 
and  thither. 

Some,  again,  declare  that  the  bird 
never  died  at  all;  but  that  when 
Age  '  clawed  him  in  his  clutch,'  and 
he  found  himself  not  quite  so  jaunty 
as  in  the  vaward  of  his  youth,  he 
collected  the  choicest  perfumed  woods 
of  Araby  the  blest,  waited  patiently 
for  fire  from  heaven  to  kindle  the 
*  spicy'  pile,  burnt  away  what  we 
have  heard  termed  *  his  old  particles,' 
and  came  forth  as  if  he  had  drunk  of 
the  renovating  elixir  of  life. 

But  what  right  had  the  phoenix  to 
such  pleasant  immortality  ? 

Because  he  never  ate  the  forbidden 
fruit. 

Moreover,  there  is  a  place  in 
Arabia,  near  the  city  of  Buto,  to 
which  Herodotus  went  on  hearing  of 
some  winged  serpents ;  and  when  he 
arrived  there,  he  saw  bones  and 
spines  of  serpents  in  such  quantities 
as  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe : 
there  they  were  in  heaps,  and  of  all 
sizes.  Now  this  place  is  a  narrow 
pass  between  two  mountains,  opening 
into  a  spacious  plain  contiguous  to 
that  of  Egypt;  and  it  is  reported, 
says  he  of  Halicarnassus,  that  at  the 
commencement  of  spring,  winged 
serpents  fly  from  Arabia  towards 
Egypt,  but  the  ibises  meet  them  at 
the  pass,  and  kill  them ;  for  which 
service  the  ibis  is  held  in  high  re- 
verence by  the  Egyptians.  \ 

The  4  serpent  aelle'  that  fled  near 
Mount  Sinai,  figured  by  Belon,  was 
probably  one  of  this  ghastly  crew  of 
invaders. 

And  here  a  word  for  Herodotus, 
who  has  been  accused  of  all  sorts  of 
Munchausenisms.  It  will  be  gene- 
rally found,  that  whatever  he  says 
he  himself  saw  has  been  corroborated 
by  modern  eye-witnesses.  In  the 
case  of  the  phoenix  he  writes, — 
4  They  say  that  he  has  the  following 
contrivance,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
is  not  credible ;'  and  then  he  relates 
the  story  of  the  egg  of  myrrh,  and 
of  the  son's  carrying   the  father's 
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body  into  Egypt  Again,  he  heard 
of  winged  serpents,  but  says  he  saw 
the  bones  of  serpents,  which  he 
doubtless  did;  and  after  describing 
the  black  ibis  which  fights  with  the 
serpents,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
chapter  he  evidently  alludes  to  the 
reoort,  when  he  says  that  the  form 
or  the  serpent  is  like  that  of  the 
water-snake,  but  that  he  has  wings 
without  feathers,  and  as  like  as  may 
be  to  the  wings  of  a  bat. 

When  we  take  a  glance  at  the  map, 
and  see  what  an  enormous  area  of 
African  territory  is  still  an  undis- 
covered country,  even  in  this  age  of 
enterprise,  can  we  wonder  that  ro- 
mance has  been  busy  with  the  vast 
and  unknown  tracts  ?  Many  of  the 
animals  which  are  known  to  us  are 
of  extraordinary  shape  and  habits ; 
and  it  was  but  the  other  day  that 
Professor  Owen  described  a  new 
species  of  anthropoid  apes,  the 
Gorilla,  more  horrible  in  appearance 
than  any  phantom  that  Fuseli  ever 
imagined.  Look  at  the  proportions 
of  the  giraffe,  with  its  prehensile 
tongue  and  its  mode  of  progression, 
by  moving  two  legs  on  the  same  side 
together,  so  that  both  feet  are  off 
the  ground  at  the  same  time.  But 
we  must  not  multiply  examples  which 
will  occur  to  most  of  our  readers. 

A  few  years  only  have  elapsed 
since  the  giraffe  has  been  made  fami- 
liar to  modern  Europeans,  and  in  no 
country  have  so  many  been  kept 
together  as  in  the  British  islands. 
In  the  garden  of  the  Zoological 
Society  they  have  bred  regularly 
and  well,  and  the  offspring,  with  one 
exception,  have  lived  and  thriven. 
Still  there  are  three  huge  African 
forms  which  have  never  yet  made 
their  appearance  in  that  extensive 
and  noble  vivarium  —  the  African 
elephant,  the  hippopotamus,  and  the 
African  rhinoceros,  of  which  last  there 
are  several  species.  By  the  enter- 
prize  of  the  society,  aided  by  the 
prudent  zeal  of  Air.  Mitchell,  we 
may  soon  have  the  satisfaction  of 
beholding  the  two  first  of  these  gi- 
gantic pachyderms  in  the  garden  at 
the  Regent's  Park. 

And  here  we  cannot  but  congratu- 
late those  who  delight  in  zoology — 


and  who,  nowadays,  does  not? — 
upon  the  happy  change  which  has 
passed  over  that  noble  and  now  well- 
conducted  establishment,  since  Mr. 
Mitchell,  favourably  known  for  his 
attainments  in  that  branch  of  science, 
and  gifted  with  the  command  of  a 
ready  and  accurate  pencil,  has  held 
the  office  of  secretary.  A  healthy 
and  comfortable  air  pervades  the 
place.  The  habits  of  the  «"»»— "^ 
are  studied,  and  confinement  made 
as  little  irksome  as  possible.  Com- 
munications are  opened  with  foreign 
Sowers,  and  new  forms  continually 
ow  in  consequent  upon  a  wise 
liberality. 

I  am  just  returned  from  visiting 
the  greyhounds  about  to  be  sent  by 
the  Zoological  Society  to  Abbas 
Pasha,  who  has  already  caused  one 
young  hippopotamus  to  be  taken 
from  the  Wnite  Nile.  It  is  now 
under  the  kind  care  of  the  Hon.  C. 
A.  Murray*  at  Cairo,  where  it  safely 
arrived  on  the  14th  of  November 
last,  when  it  was  flourishing,  enjoy- 
ing a  bath  of  the  temperature  of  the 
river,  and  delighting  everybody  by 
its  amiable  and  docile  qualities.  This 
most  valuable  gift  was  accompanied 
by  a  fine  lioness  and  a  cheetah ;  and 
Mr.  Murray  was  further  informed 
by  his  Highness  the  Viceroy  of 
Egypt  that  a  party  of  his  troops  re- 
mained out  on  the  White  Nile,  ex- 
pressly charged  with  the  duty  of 
securing  a  young  female  hippopo- 
tamus, destined  also  for  the  society. 

If  fortune  be  but  propitious — if  no 
casualty  should  arise  to  disappoint 
our  hopes,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
in  the  merry  month  of  May  two  hip- 
popotami may  be  presented  to  the 
wondering  eyes  of  the  visitors  to  the 
Regent's  Park.  The  Romans,  who 
saw  in  their  day  every  known  crea- 
ture that  the  Old  World  produced, 
were  made  familiar  with  this  uncouth 
form — this  huge  incorporation  of  life 
— at  their  shows  and  shambles  of  men 
and  beasts,  when  both  fell  slaugh- 
tered as  the  crowning  excitement  of 
the  arena.  But  no  living  hippopo- 
tamus has  as  yet  been  seen  on  British 
ground. 

The  King  of  Dahomy,  the  steps 
of  whose  throne  are  formed  of  the 


*  Zoologists  owe  a  large  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Murray,  for  the 
activity,  tact,  skill,  and  care,  which  he  has  exerted  to  procure  curious  living 
for  this  country. 
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skulls  of  his  enemies,  and  who  com- 
mands an  army  of  plump,  well-fed 
Amazons,  had  never  seen  a  peacock. 
The  Zoological  Society*,  longing  for 
an  African  elephant,  sent  over  to  his 
majesty  a  gift  of  pea-fowls,  the  cocks 
having  first  been  shorn  of  their  tail — 
or  rather  back-feathers ;  for  the  fea- 
thers springing  from  the  back  arrange 
themselves  into  that  magnificent  iri- 
descent circle,  and  are  supported  by 
the  caudal  feathers,  when  Juno's  bird 
shines  out  in  all  his  splendour,  and 
as  the  nursery  -maids  term  it, 4  spreads 
his  tail.' 

But  why  dock  the  peacocks  ? 

Because,  if  they  nad  been  sent 
with  their  trains  on,  they  would 
have  presented  such  a  ragged  ap- 
pearance to  the  royal  eyes,  after 
being  cooped  up  on  their  voyage — 
to  say  nothing  of  the  irritation  to 
the  system  of  the  birds  themselves 
from  their  bedraggled  and  begrimed 
plumage,  or  of  the  accidents  of  pitch 
and  tar — that  the  king  might  nave 
well  questioned  the  faith  of  those 
who  had  filled  his  mind  with  the 
glories  of  this  recipient  of  the  eves 
of  Argus,  and  his  blood  -  drinker 
might  have  been  called  into  action. 
No,  the  train  -  feathers  were  most 
wisely  cut,  and,  with  the  birds,  a 
well- executed  drawing  of  a  peacock 
in  all  its  glory  was  sent,  and  his 
majesty  was  informed,  that  when 
they  moulted,  and  the  new  feathers 
came  to  perfection,  the  effect  would 
be  similar  to  the  drawing,  but  very 
superior. 

With  the  present  a  letter — gran- 
dis  epistola—vfas  sent,  besealed  and 
beribanded,  together  with  a  list  of 
the  society  from  which  the  present 
came.  His  majesty  listened  in  silence 
while  one  name  well-known  to  scien- 
tific Europe  after  another  was  pro- 
nounced, and  the  king  made  no  sign ; 
but  when  that  of  Lord  Palmerston 
was  enunciated,  the  royal  voice  in' 
terrupted  the  recitation  of  the  bead- 
roll  with,  4  Ah,  I  know  that  man !' 

Then  the  peacocks  were  paraded, 
and,  even  in  their  curtailed  state, 
admired,  and  the  king  gave  directions 
to  his  Amazons  to  seek  out  a  wild 
female  elephant,  with  a  young  one 
of  an  age  fit  to  be  separated  from 
the  mother;  and  when  they  had 
found  her,  their  orders  were  to  kill 
the  hapless  parent  and  to  save  the 


offspring  as  a  gift  to  the  Zoological 
Society  of  London. 

The  lamented  death  of  Mr.  Dun- 
can, who  take  him  all  in  all  was, 
perhaps,  the  very  man  of  all  others 
for  keeping  up  our  relations  with 
this  grim  potentate,  may  possibly  act 
unfavourably  for  the  interests  of 
the  society,  but  we  have  so  much 
confidence  in  the  energy  of  the  ma- 
nagement, that  we  doubt  not  that 
this  misfortune,  great  as  it  is,  will 
not  be  suffered  long  to  cloud  the 
fair  prospects  which  were  opened  to 
the  longing  eyes  of  naturalists  and 
the  sight- seeing  public. 

Just  look  at  the  announcement 
which  the  council  of  the  Zoological 
Society  have  been  enabled  to  make 
for  the  current  year.  They  state 
that  they  have  already  received  ad- 
vice of  collections  of  various  impor- 
tance, which  are  in  progress  of  form- 
ation, or  already  shipped  from : — 

Singapore — by  Capt.  the  Hon.  H. 
Keppel,  R.N. 

Ceylon — by  A.  Grant,  Esq.  M.D., 
and  A.  Grace,  Esq.  Deputy  Queen's 
Advocate. 

Bombay — by  Alexander  Elphin- 
ston,  Esq.,  and  A.  Shaw,  Esq. 
ILE.I.C.Civ.S. 

Whydah  —  by  J.  Duncan,  Esq. 
H.B.  M.Vice-Consul. 

Sta.  Lucia— by  Lieut.  Tyler,  RE. 

South  Carolina — by  J.  Davis, 
Esq.  M.D. 

As  long  as  the  president  and 
council  do  their  duty  in  this  way, 
and  consider  the  instruction  and 
amusement  of  thousands,  as  they 
have  done,  by  lowering  the  price  of 
admission  on  Mondays  to  sixpence, 
they  will  receive  the  support  of  the 
public ;  and  they  deserve  it. 

Of  the  African  form  of  rhinoceros, 
three  species — Rhinoceros  bicomis, 
Rhinoceros  keitloa,  and  Rhinoceros 
sitmis—&rc  preserved  in  the  well- 
arranged  zoological  collection  of  the 
British  Museum,  which  owes  so 
much  to  the  energetic  care  of  Mr. 
Gray ;  nor  do  we  despair  of  seeing 
some,  if  not  all,  of  these  great  pa- 
chyderms in  life  and  health  in  the 
Regent's  Park.  Last  year  the  Asia- 
tic rhinoceros  (Rhinoceros  Indicus) 
died  there,  after  a  healthy  existence 
of  fifteen  years  in  the  garden.  The 
cause  of  death,  apparently,  was  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs,— a  disease 
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which  the  damp  and  foggy  atmo- 
sphere arising  from  the  undrained 
clay  soil,  which  carries  off  so  many 
of  the  animals  confined  there.  When 
will  the  Government  take  in  hand 
the  long-promised  work  of  draining 
that  park?  All  ye  dwellers  in 
that  captivating  hut—during  certain 
months,  when  moisture  is  most  pre- 
valent-—dangerous  locality,  read  the 
well  -  written  and  well  -  considered 
report  of  Mr.  Donaldson.  The  com- 
fortable dowagers  now  take  their 
airings  without  fear  of  the  dashing, 
well  -  mounted  highwaymen,  who 
formerly  took  toll  in  Marylebone 
Fields ;  hut  malaria  still  lurks  there, 
shrouded  in  the  mist  that  rises  from 
the  marshy  ground  and  that  orna- 
mental hut  unblessed  lake — for  no 
stagnant  water  resting  upon  a  basin 
of  clay  can  ever  carry  healing  on 
the  wings  of  its  evaporation. 

But  to  return  to  the  deceased  rhi- 
noceros. On  dissection  it  was  mani- 
fest that  the  animal  had  broken  a 
rib,  probably  in  throwing  itself 
heavily  down  to  rest  in  its  uncouth 
manner.  This  fracture  might  have 
injured  the  lungs  at  the  moment, 
and  the  subsequent  anchylosis  pro- 
bably produced  a  pressure  which 
accelerated  the  disease.  Shortly  be- 
fore death  the  animal  strained  to 
vomit  without  effect,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  froth  tinged  with 
blood  at  the  mouth ;  and  soon  after- 
wards bloody  matter  was  discharged 
at  the  nose.  These  are  not  pleasant 
particulars;  but  these  lines  may 
meet  the  eyes  of  some  of  those  in- 
terested in  the  management  of  the 
animals,  and  may  afford  hints  for 
the  future. 

Poor  fellow,  he  was  stupidly  good- 
natured  in  the  main,  and  would  let 
the  visitors  rub  his  nose  or  his  horn 
— which,  by  the  way,  he  never  per- 
mitted to  grow,  but  kept  it  constantly 
rubbed  down  —  or  tickle  him  about 
the  eye,  or  place  their  bands  in  the 
folds  of  his  stout  mail-like  buff  coat, 
where  the  skin,  as  we  heard  an 
honest  yeoman,  who  was  making  the 
experiment,  say,  was  'as  soft  as  a 
lady's !'  He  was  very  good  friends 
with  poor  old  Jack  the  elephant, 
now  dead  and  gone,  notwithstanding 
the  stories  of  the  violent  antipathy 
which  the  two  huge  beasts  bear  to 
each  other,  and  how  the  rhinoceros 


runs  his  horn  at  last  into  the  ele- 
phant's belly,  and  how  the  blood  of 
the  elephant  runs  into  the  eyes  of 
the  rhinoceros  and  blinds  him,  when 
the  roc,  or  ruk,  pounces  upon  the 
combatants,  and  carries  them  both 
off  in  his  claws.  The  elephant  used 
to  tickle  him  with  his  trunk,  and 
stroke  his  ears,  now  and  then  giving 
his  tail  a  sly  pull ;  upon  which  the 
rhinoceros  would  cut  a  clumsy  caper, 
wheel  round,   and   nibble  the  ele- 

{raant's  trunk  with  his  huge  flexible 
ips.    He  was  fond  of  going  into  the 
capacious  tank,  which  served  as  a 
bath  for  him  and  the  elephant,  who 
were  alternately  let  out    into  the 
enclosure ;  the  gambols  before-men- 
tioned having  been  played  through 
the  iron  railing,  when  the  elephant 
was  expatiating  in  the  great  enclo- 
sure, and  the  rhinoceros  was  out  in 
the  small  space  before  its  apartment 
When  the  rhinoceros  first  took  to 
the  water,  there  was  a  marked  dif- 
ference between  his  obstinate   stu- 
pidity and  the  sagacity  of  the  ele- 
?hant  under  the  same  circumstances, 
'he  bottom  of  the  tank,  which  is  sur- 
mounted bv  an  elevated  coping,  gra- 
dually inclines  from  the  entrance,  till, 
at  the  opposite  extremity,  it  is  deep 
enough  to  permit  an  elephant  of  full 
height,  and  of  the  massive  proportions 
of  poor  Jack,  to  submerge  the  whole 
of  its  gigantic  body ;  and  most  grati- 
fying it  was  to  see  Jack  enjoy  the 
cooling  comforts  of  an  entire  sub- 
mersion, now  dipping  his  huge  head 
beneath  the  surface,  and  presently 
raising  it  again,  again  to  plunge  it 
out  of  sight.    The  rhinoceros  wal  ked 
in  well  enough   down  the  gradual 
descent,  and  when  he  got  out  of  his 
depth  swam  boldly  to  the  opposite 
extremity.     Once  there,  however,  he 
seemed  to  have  no  idea  of  the  possi- 
bility of  returning,    but  remained 
plunging  and  making  fruitless  efforts 
to  get  out  over  the    raised  coping 
while  he  was   in    the   deep  water, 
where  the  wall  went  sheer  down  and 
there  was  no  foothold.     It  was  rather 
a  nervous  time  for  those  who  wit- 
nessed   the    violent    and    ungainly 
efforts  of  the  brute ;  for  it  was  feared 
that  he  would  then  and  there  tire 
himself  out  and  sink  exhausted.    At 
last,  when  almost  overworn  by  his 
useless  toil,  he  was  half-forced,  half- 
coaxed  round,  and  when  his  head 
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was  turned  towards  the  entrance  he 
swam  thither  till  he  found  footing, 
and  then  walked  out. 

His  muscular  power  was  prodi- 
gious. The  iron  railing  of  the  en- 
closure was  strengthened  by  great 
iron  spurs  at  regular  distances.  He 
would  insert  the  anterior  part  of  his 
enormous  head  between  the  spur 
and  the  upright,  and  then  give 
powerful  lateral  wrenches  till  he 
fairly  prized  it  off.  Once  he  got 
out,  and,  without  doing  further  mis- 
chief, terminated  his  ramblings  with 
9.  pas  seid  in  a  bed  of  scarlet  gera- 
niums :  the  condition  of  the  parterre 
after  the  performance  may  De  ima- 
gined, lie  was  then  secured,  and 
led  back  to  his  place  of  confinement. 

There  was  a  tortoise  -  like  look 
about  him  that  was  very  striking. 
The  curiously- formed  upper  lip,  the 
testudinous  look  of  his  thick  ar- 
mour-like skin,  his  legs  and  feet,  all 
favoured  the  notion  of  a  huge  warm- 
blooded creature  made  after  the  pat- 
tern of  the  cold-blooded  testudinata, 
with  improvements.  For  he  was 
active  in  his  way,  and  when  excited 
his  rush  was  terrific.  The  noise  of 
the  roller,  when  the  gardeners  were 
rolling  the  gravel-walk  that  flanks 
the  place  where  he  was  suffered  to 
go  at  large,  had  the  most  exciting 
effect  upon  him.  He  would  be 
standing  perfectly  still  at  the  further 
end  of  the  enclosure,  and  the  mo- 
ment he  heard  the  noise  of  the 
roller  in  motion,  round  he  would 
turn,  and  rush  down  towards  it  in  a 
rampant  state,  till  he  was  brought 
up  by  the  strong  iron  railing,  which 
those  who  saw  these  paroxysms  be- 
gan to  think  must  go  down  like 
reeds  before  him. 

If  we  have  no  immediate  prospect 
of  beholding  the  living  forms  of  the 
African  species  of  this  genus,  we  have 
a  very  fair  chance  of  soon  seeing  the 
two  other  pachyderms  mentioned 
above ;  and  a  slight  sketch  of  their 
habits  and  history  may  not  come 
amiss  to  those  who  are  not  merely 
content  with  sight-seeing,  but  like 
to  know  something  about  what  they 
see. 

To  begin  then  with  the  African 
eleph&nt—Elephas  Afrtcanus.  Not- 
withstanding the  accounts  which  we 
read  relative  to  the  enormous  stature 
of  this  species  in  the  narratives  of 
travellers  who  have  come  suddenly 


upon  them,  the  better  opinion  is  that 
it  is  smaller  than  the  Asiatic  ele- 
phant. The  principal  differences  are 
visible  in  the  head,  ears,  and  nails  of 
the  feet.  The  contour  of  the  head 
is  round,  and  the  forehead  is  convex 
instead  of  concave :  the  ears  are  con- 
siderably longer  than  those  of  its 
Asiatic  congener,  and  on  each  hind- 
foot  the  African  elephant  has  only 
three  nails,  while  the  Asiatic  has 
four. 

The  following  dimensions  of  a 
male  elephant,  which  was  killed  near 
Bru,  some  ten  miles  from  Kouka, 
are  given  by  Major  Denham,  who 
arrived  at  the  place  where  the  huge 
quarry  lay  just  as  the  elephant,  which 
was  not  more  than  twenty-five  years 
old,  had  breathed  his  last : — 

Length  from  the  proboscis 

to  the  tail    25ft.  6  in. 

Proboscis    7     6 

Small  teeth 2  10 

Foot  longitudinally    1     7 

Eye 0    2byH 

From  the  foot  to  the  hip- 
bone      9    6 

From  the  hip-bone  to  the 

back    3    0 

Ear.: 2    2  by 2  6 

But  he  says  that  he  had  seen  much 
larger  elephants  than  this  alive ;  some, 
he  adds,  he  should  hzve  guessed  to  be 
sixteen  feet  in  height,  and  with  tusks 
probably  exceeding  six  feet  in  length. 
Major  Denham,  however,  acknow- 
ledges that  the  elephant  whose  mea- 
surement is  above  given,  which  was 
the  first  he  had  seen  dead,  was  con- 
sidered of  more  than  common  bulk 
and  stature. 

This  unfortunate  animal  was 
brought  to  the  ground  by  ham- 
stringing, and  was  eventually  de- 
spatched by  repeated  wounds  in  the 
abdomen  and  proboscis :  five  leaden 
balls  had  struck  him  about  the 
haunches,  in  the  course  of  the  chase, 
but  they  had  merely  penetrated  a 
few  inches  into  his  flesh,  and  ap- 
peared to  give  him  but  little  un- 
easiness. The  whole  of  the  next  day 
the  road  leading  to  the  spot  where  he 
lay  was  like  a  fair,  from  the  num- 
bers who  repaired  thither  for  the 
sake  of  bringing  off  a  part  of  the 
flesh,  which,  Major  Denham  observes, 
is  esteemed  by  all,  and  even  eaten  in 
secret  by  the  first  people  about  the 
sheikh.  *It  looks  coarse,*  adds  the 
major,  *  but  is  better  flavoured  than 
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any  beef  I  found  in  the  country.* 
Upon  this  occasion  whole  families  put 
themselves  in  motion  to  partake  of  the 
spoil. 

The  manner  of  hunting  the  elephant 
(•ays  Major  Denham)  is  simply  this : — 
From  ten  to  twenty  horsemen  single  out 
one  of  these  ponderous  animals,  and, 
separating  him  from  the  flock  by  scream- 
ing and  hallooing,  force  him  to  fly  with 
all  his  speed ;  after  wounding  him  under 
the  tail,  if  they  can  there  place  a  spear, 
the  animal  becomes  enraged.  One 
horseman  then  rides  in  front,  whom  he 
pursues  with  earnestness  and  fury,  re- 
gardless of  those  who  press  on  his  rear, 
notwithstanding  the  wounds  they  inflict 
on  him.  He  is  seldom  drawn  from  this 
first  object  of  pursuit;  and  at  last, 
wearied  and  transfixed  with  spears,  his 
blood  deluging  the  ground,  he  breathes 
his  last  under  the  knife  of  some  more 
venturesome  hunter  than  the  rest,  who 
buries  his  dagger  in  the  vulnerable  part 
near  the  abdomen :  for  this  purpose  he 
will  creep  between  the  animal's  hinder 
legs,  and  apparently  expose  himself  to 
the  greatest  danger :  when  this  cannot 
be  accomplished,  one  or  two  will  ham- 
string him  while  he  is  baited  in  the 
front ;  and  this  giant  of  quadrupeds  then 
becomes  comparatively  an  easy  prey  to 
his  persecutors. 

In  one  of  his  hunting  expeditions 
while  at  Kouka,  Major  Denham  was 
shooting  wild-fowl,  when  one  of  the 
sheikh's  people  came  galloping  up 
with  the  information  that  three  very 
huge  elephants  were  grazing  close  to 
the  water.  When  he  and  his  party 
came  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
them,  all  the  persons  on  foot,  and 
Major  Denham  s  servant  on  a  mule, 
were  ordered  to  halt,  while  the  ma- 
jor and  three  others  rode  up  'to 
these  stupendous  animals.* 

The  sheikh's  people  began  screech- 
ing violently;  and  although  the 
beasts  at  first  appeared  to  treat  the 
approach  of  the  cavalcade  with  great 
contempt;  yet  after  a  little  they 
moved  off,  erecting  their  ears,  which 
had  till  then  hung  flat  on  their 
shoulders,  giving  a  roar  that  shook 
the  ground  under  the  horsemen. 

One  (says  the  major)  was  an  immense 
fellow,  I  should  suppose  sixteen  feet 
high ;  the  other  two  were  females,  and 
moved  away  rather  quickly,  while  the 
male  kept  in  the  rear,  as  if  to  guard  their 
retreat.  We  wheeled  swiftly  round  him ; 
and  Maramy  (a  guide  sent  by  the  sheikh), 
casting  a  spear  at  him,  which  struck 
him  just  under  the  tail,  and  seemed  to 
give  him  about  as  much  pain  as  when  we 


prick  our  finger  with  a  pin,  the  huge 
beast  threw  up  his  proboscis  in  the  air 
with  a  loud  roar,  and  from  it  cast  such  a 
volume  of  sand,  that,  unprepared  as  I 
was  for  such  an  event,  nearly  I 
The  elephant  rarely,  if  ever 
and  it  is  only  when  irritated  that  be  is 
dangerous ;  but  he  will  sometimes  rusk 
upon  a  man  and  horse,  after  choking 
them  with  dust,  and  destroy  them  in  an 
instant 

Cut  off  from  his  companions,  the 
elephant  took  the  direction  leading 
to  where  the  mule  and  the  footmen 
had  been  left  They  quickly  fled  in 
all  directions ;  and  the  man  who  rode 
the  mule,  which  was  not  inclined  to 
increase  its  pace,  was  so  alarmed  that 
he  did  not  get  the  better  of  the  fright 
for  the  whole  day.  The  major  and 
his  companions  pressed  the  elephant 
very  close,  riding  before,  behind, 
and  on  each  side  of  him ;  and  his 
look  sometimes,  as  he  turned  his 
head,  had  the  effect  of  checking  in- 
stantly the  speed  of  the  majors 
horse.  His  pace  never  exceeded  a 
clumsy  rolling  walk,  but  was  suffi- 
cient to  keep  the  horses  at  a  short 
gallop.  Major  Denham  fired  a  ball 
from  each  barrel  of  his  gun  at  the 
beast,  and  the  second,  which  struck 
his  ear,  seemed  to  give  him  a  mo- 
ment's uneasiness  only.  The  first, 
which  struck  him  on  the  body,  failed 
in  making  the  least  impression ;  and, 
after  giving  him  another  spear,  which 
flew  harmless  off  his  tough  hide,  he 
was  left  to  pursue  his  way. 

Eight  elephants  were  soon  after- 
wards reported  as  being  at  no  great 
distance,  and  coming  towards  the 
party ;  and  they  all  mounted  for  the 
purpose  of  chasing  away  the  beasts. 
which  appeared  to  be  unwilling  to 
go,  and  did  not  even  turn  their  backs 
till  the  horsemen  were  quite  close 
and  had  thrown  several  spears  at 
them.  The  flashes  from  the  pan  of 
the  gun  seemed  to  alarm  them  more 
than  anything;  but  they  retreated 
very  majestically,  first  throwing  out, 
like  the  elephant  first  encountered, 
a  quantity  of  sand.  On  their  backs 
were  a  number  of  birds  called  toda 
(a  species  of  buphaga?  probably),  de- 
scribed as  resembling  a  thrush  in 
shape  and  note,  and  represented  as 
being  extremely  useful  to  the  ele- 
phant, in  picking  off  the  vermin  from 
those  parts  which  it  is  not  in  his 
power  to  reach. 

In  his  excursion  to  Munga  and  the 
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Gaznbarou  Major  Denham  and  his 
party  came,  just  before  sunset,  upon 
a  herd  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  elephants. 
Hiese  the  negroes  made  to  dance  and 
frisk  like  so  many  goats  by  beating  a 
brass  basin  with  a  stick ;  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bornou  these  ani- 
mals were  so  numerous  as  to  be  seen 
near  the  Tchad  in  herds  of  from  fifty 
to  four  hundred. 

In  temper  the  African  elephant  is 
considered  to  be  more  ferocious  than 
the  Asiatic,  which  may  be  one  reason 
that  it  is  not  now  tamed.  But  it 
is  clear  that  the  Carthaginians  availed 
themselves  of  its  services  in  war ;  and 
it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the 
elephants  which  Caesar  and  Pompey 
exhibited  in  the  amphitheatre  came 
from  Africa. 

The  tusks  of  this  species  are  of 
grand  dimensions,  and  form  a  lu- 
crative branch  of  trade.  The  ivory 
of  them  being  as  much  prized  in  mo- 
dern times  as  it  was  by  the  ancients 
for  furniture,  ornamental  purposes, 
and,  above  all,  for  the  chryselephan- 
tine statues,  such  as  those  of  the 
Minerva  of  the  Parthenon,  and  of 
the  Olympian  Jupiter,  in  the  crea- 
tion of  whose  forms  Phidias  sur- 
passed himself. 

Regard  being  had  to  the  ears,  the 
shape  of  the  African  species  appears 
to  have  been  that  chosen  by  Belial, 

A  fairer  person  lost  not  heav'n, 
in  which  to  present  himself  to  Faust : 

Le  gouverneur  et  principal  maitre  da 
Docteur  Fauste,  vint  vers  le  dit  Docteur 
Fauste,  et  le  voulut  visiter.  Le  Docteur 
Fauste  n'eut  pas  un  petit  de  peur,  pour 
le  fraveur  qu'il  lui  fit ;  car  en  la  saison 
qui  etott  de  I'etl,  il  vint  un  air  si  froid 
do  (fable,  que  le  Docteur  Fauste  pensa 
*tre  tout  gele*. 

Le  diable,  qui  s'appelloit  Belial,  dit  an 
Docteur  Fauste :  Depuis  le  Septentrion, 
ou  rous  drmeurez,  j'ai  vu  ta  pensee,  et 
est  telle,  que  volontiers  tu  pourvois  voir 
quelqu'un  des  esprits  infernaux,  qui  sont 
princes,  pourtant  j'ai  voulu  m'apparoitre 
a  toi,  avec  mes  principaux  conseillers  et 
■erviteurs,  a  ce  que  vous  aussi  aiez  ton 
dear  accompli  d'une  telle  valeur.  Le 
Docteur  Fauste  repond :  Onus,  ou  sont 
ils? 

Mark  the  courage  of  Faust  under 
the  influence  of  this  Sarsar,  this 
*  icy  wind  of  death/  The  devil  was 
conscious  that  the  great  magician 
quailed  not. 

Or  Belial  e*toit  apparu  au  Docteur 
Fauste  en  la  forme  d'uo  elephant,  mar- 


quete*,  et  aiant  1'epine  du  dos  noire,  seu- 
lement  ses  oreilles  lui  pendoient  en  bas, 
et  ses  yeux  tons  rempus  de  feu,  avec  de 
grandes  dents  blanches  commeneige,  une 
longue  trompe,  qui  avoit  trois  aunes  de 
longeur  demesuree,  et  avoit  au  col  trois 
serpens  volans. 

Ainsi  vindrent  au  Docteur  Fauste  les 
esprits,  Tun  apres  l'autre,dansson  poisle: 
car  ils  n'eussent  peu  etre  tous  a  la  fois. 

Or  Belial  les  montra  au  D.  Fauste  Tun 
apres  1' autre,  comment  ils  Itoicnt,  et  com- 
ment ils  s'appelloient.  Ils  vinrent  de- 
vant  lui  les  sept  esprits  principaux,  a 
scavoir;  le  premier,  Lucifer,  le  Maitre 
Gouverneur  du  Docteur  Fauste,  lequel  se 
decrit  ainsi.  C'etoit  un  grand  homme, 
et  etoit  chevelu,  et  picote,  de  la  couleur 
comme  des  glandes  de  chene  rouges,  qui 
avoient  une  grande  queue  apres  eux. 

And  so  that  damned  spirit  passed 
by. 

Apres  venoit  Belzelmb,  qui  avoit  les 
cheveux  peints  de  couleurs,  velu  par  tout 
le  corps ;  il  avoit  une  t£te  de  boeuf  avec 
deux  oreilles  effroiables,  aussi  tout  mar- 
quete*  de  hampes,  et  chevelu,  avec  deux 
gros  floquets  si  rudes  comme  les  charains 
du  foulon  qui  font  dans  les  charape,  demi 
verd  et  jaune,  qui  flottoient  sur  les  flo- 
quets d'en  bas,  qui  etoient  comme  d'un 
four  tout  de  feu.  II  avoit  un  queue  de 
dragon. 

This  apparition  seems  to  have  sug- 
gested that  which  so  terribly  dis- 
turbed poor  old  Trunnion ;  but  the 
next  evri  spirit  is  at  Faust's  study 
door: — 

Astaroth;  celui-ci  vint  en  la  forme 
d'un  serpent,  et  alloit  sur  la  queue  tout 
droit :  il  n'avoit  point  de  pieds,  sa  queue 
avoit  des  couleurs  comme  de  btiques 
changeantes,  son  ventre  etoit  fort  gros, 
il  avoit  deux  petits  pieds  fort  cours,  tout 
jaunes,  et  le  ventre  un  peu  blanc  et  jau- 
natre ;  le  col  tout  de  chastain  roux,  et 
une  pointe  un  facon  de  piques  et  traits, 
comme  le  Herisson,  qui  avancoient  de  la 
longeur  des  doigts. 

No  naturalist  could  have  given  a 
more  precise  description  of  this  de- 
vilish Pict. 

Apres  vint  Satan,  tout  blanc  et  grifl, 
et  marquete* ;  il  avoit  la  tete  d'une  aane, 
et  avoit  la  queue  comme  d'un  chat,  et  les 
cornea  des  pieds  longues  d'une  aune ! 

And  so  he  vanished. 

Suivit  aussi  Anubry.  II  avoit  la  t&te 
d'un  chien  noir  et  blanc,  et  des  mouche- 
tures  blanches  sur  le  noir,  et  sur  le  blanc 
des  noires :  settlement  il  avoit  les  pieds 
et  les  oreilles  pendantes  comme  un  chien, 
qui  etoient  longues  de  quatres  aunes. 

This  must  have  been  the  '  dog  of 
,nile,  Anubis.' 
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Apres  tous  ceoz-d  venoicnt  DyMi- 
can,  qui  &oit  d'une  aune  de  long,  mais 
11  avoit  seulement  le  corps  d  'une  oiseau, 
qui  est  la  perdrix :  il  avoit  settlement 
tout  le  col  verd  et  mouchet6  ou  om- 
brage. 

Were  it  not  for  the  green  neck 
and  the  bizarre  quality  of  the  plum- 
age, we  have  here  the  very  familiar 
that  tripped  along  at  the  feet  of 
Charles  V  Titian  has  immortalized 
both.* 

Le    derniers  rut    Drac,  avec  quatre 
pieds/orf  court*,  jaune  et  verd,  le  corps 
lar-dessus  flambant  brun,  comme  du  feu 
leu,  et  ta  queue  rougedtre. 

This  last  grovelling  spirit  must 
have  been  the  red-tape  devil  of  the 
party. 

Ces  sept  avec  Belial,  qui  sont  ces 
conseillers  d'entretien,  Itoient  ainsi  ha- 
billez  de  couleurs  et  faconsf  qui  ont  ctl 
recipes. 

Then  came  a  rabble  of  fiends, 
some  in  the  shapes  of  unknown  crea- 
tures; others  less  ambitious,  taking 
the  forms  of  frogs,  fallow  deer,  red 
deer,  bears,  wolves,  apes,  hares,  buf- 
faloes, horses,  goats,  boar-pigs,  and 
the  like :  but  are  they  not  pictured 
in  the  fearful  nightmare  of  Wal- 
purgis  night  by  the  hand  of  Retszch, 
under  the  inspiration  of  Goethe  ? 

We  must  lay  down  this  fascin- 
ating old  book,f  even  though  we  shut 
it  in  the  face  of  our  reader,  albeit 
the  indomitable  Faust,  no  whit 
abashed,  bids  his  friend  4  go  on ;'  and 
stands  undaunted  the  infernal  battle 
wherein  all  these  diabolical  forms 
eat  each  other  up,  after  changing  to 
as  many  shapes  as  the  Princess  in 
the  Arabian  story,  without  even 
leaving  their  tails,  to  say  nothing  of 
a  plague  of  insects  which  afterwards 
comes  upon  him  and  drives  him 
almost  mad;  till  bitten,  stung,  and 
blistered,  all  over  by  the  vilest  vermin, 
he  leaves  the  enchanted  atmosphere 
of  Belial  and  his  study — not  beaten, 
mind  you — and  coming  forth  into 
the  blessed  air  of  nature,  finds  that 
it  is  all  a  diabolical  delusion,  and 
that  his  skin  is  unsullied  by  a  single 
insect,  parasitic  or  predatory. 

When  Faust  has  Mephistopheles, 
thereafter,   assigned  to   him,  what 


adventures !  But  we  most  not  be 
tempted  further,  though  Alexander 
the  Great  himself  is  made  to  appear 
to  the  emperor,  Charles  V.  as  vividly 
as  the  phantoms  to  the  '  Deformed 
transformed,*  upon  the  adjuration  of 
the  Stranger  to  the 

Demons  heroic — 

Demons  who  wore 
The  form  of  the  Stoic 

Or  Sophist  of  yore — 

Or  the  shape  of  each  victor 

From  Macedon's  boy. 

But  we  must  leave  the  magic  land 
of  apparitions  for  the  realities  of  na- 
ture, and  introduce  such  of  our  lead- 
ers as  feel  inclined  to  the  introduc- 
tion, to  the  other  pachydermatous 
form,  which  we  hope  soon  to  behold 
alive  in  the  flesh,  the  miw*t  *•**{** 
of  the  Greeks. 

What  an  uncouth  form  it  is,  Drop- 
ped upon  four  short  huge  legs,  look- 
ing lilce  a  gigantic  wine-akin  fit  for 
the  revels  of  rolyphemus ! 

'The  Hippopotamus' — are  there 
not  more  than  one  species  ? 

That  there  are  several  fossil  spe- 
cies \  there  is  no  doubt ;  but  whether 
more  than  one  species  now  exists  is  a 
vexed  question. 

M.  Desmoulins  names  two — Hip- 
popotamus Capensis,  and  H.  Senegal- 
ensu — resting  his  distinction,  as  he 
says,  on  osteologies!  discrepancies  as 
strong  as  those  on  which  Cuvier  de- 
pended, when  he  separated  the  great 
fossil  hippopotamus  from  the  recent 
species  existing  at  the  Cape.  Nay, 
M.  Desmoulins  goes  farther,  not  only 
expressing  an  opinion  that  it  is  not 
impossible  that  the  hippopotamus  of 
the  Nile  diners  from  the  two  above 
mentioned,  but  hinting  that  there 
may  be  two  species  in  that  river. 
The  difference  of  colour  observed  by 
M.  Caillaud,  who  found  among  forty 
hippopotami  living  in  the  Upper 
Kile  two  or  three  of  a  bluish-black 
hue,  while  the  rest  were  reddish, 
seems  to  be  the  foundation  on  which 
M.  Desmoulins  built  his  last-named 
suggestion.  But  colour  is  often  a 
treacherous  guide  when  specific  cha- 
racter is  the  question ;  and,  to  say 
nothing  of  differences  due  to  sex  and 
age,  the  alteration  of  colour  in  the 


*  In  his  fall-length  portrait  of  the  emperor,  with  a  tame  partridge  at  his  feet. 
f  Histoire  prodigieuse  et  lamentable  de  Jean  Faust,  Grand  Magicien,  avec  son 
testament,  et  sa  vie  epouvantable.    A  Cologne,  chez  lea  Heritiers  de  Pierre  Marteau. 
X  Hippopotami  major,  minutue,  mediue,  for  example. 
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same  individual  when  its  skin  is  dry, 
when  it  is  moist,  and  when  the  river 
horse  is  taking  his  subaqueous  walk, 
has  been  remarked  by  more  than 
one  observer.  Le  Vaillant,  for  in- 
stance, watched  the  progress  of  one 
at  the  bottom  of  Great  River,  from 
the  top  of  an  elevated  rock  which 
advanced  into  the  stream,  and  he 
remarked  that  its  colour — which  is 
greyish  when  the  animal  is  dry,  and 
bluish  when  the  skin  is  only  moist — 
as  it  walked  along  under  the  water, 
appeared  to  be  of  a  deep  blue.  After 
the  French  traveller  had  satisfied  his 
curiosity  by  looking  over  this  un- 
conscious peripatetic,  as  a  certain  per- 
sonage not  to  be  named  to  ears  polite 
is  said  to  look  over  Lincoln,  he 
watched  the  moment  when  it  came 
to  the  surface  to  breathe,  and  killed 
it  with  a  well-directed  bullet,  to  the 
great  joy  of  his  Hottentots,  who,  in 
their  surprise  at  the  feat,  and  delight 
at  the  size  of  the  beast,  called  it, 
*  The  grandmother  of  the  river.* 

In  its  osteological  organization  the 
hippopotamus  approaches,  in  some 
degree,  that  of  the  ox  and  the  hog. 
The  skull,  especially,  exhibits  much 
similarity  in  the  connexion  of  its 
bones,  and  the  figure  of  its  sutures, 
to  that  of  the  Suidse ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  it  bears  the  impress  of  its 
own  peculiarity. 

The  teeth  are  very  remarkable, 
and,  especially  the  molars,  vary  much 
in  form,  number,  and  position,  ac- 
cording to  the  growth  and  age 
of  the  animal.  The  long  subcylin- 
drical  incisors  and  canines  —  the 
latter  being  enormous  tusks  termi- 
nating in  a  sharpened  edge,  which 
reminds  the  observer  of  that  of  a 
chisel— of  the  lower  jaw,  give  a  terrific 
aspect  to  the  mouth  when  it  is  open. 
This  tremendous  apparatus,  formed 
principally  for  tearing  and  bruis- 
ing more  than  grinding,  is  a  fit  crush- 
ing mill  for  the  coarse,  tough  plants 
which  are  transmitted  to  a  stomach 
capable  of  containing,  in  a  full  grown 
hippopotamus,  five  or  six  bushels, 
and  a  large  intestine  some  eight 
inches  in  diameter.  Three  bushels, 
at  least,  of  half- masticated  vegetables 
have  been  taken  from  the  stomach 
and  intestines  of  one  half-grown. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  look  upon 
these  fearful  teeth  without  thinking 
of  defensive  and  offensive  weapons, 
fit  to  correct,  or  even  attack  a  croco- 


dile, if  it  should  venture  to  take 
liberties,  or  approach  too  near,  in  its 
plated  armour.  It  is  on  record  that, 
when  irritated  or  exasperated  by 
wounds,  the  bite  of  a  hippopotamus 
has  sunk  a  boat.  Nor  would  we  rely 
so  much  upon  its  abstinence  from 
animal  food  (though  we  do  not  give 
implicit  credit  to  the  lamentable 
statement  in  Alexander's  letter  to 
Aristotle,  that  the  hippopotami, 
rushing  from  the  depths  of  the  river, 
devoured  the  light  troops  which  he 
had  sent  to  swim  across),  to  feel 
quite  certain  that  if  such  luckless 
wanderers  were  to  come  in  its  way 
when  it  was  hungry,  it  would  not 
give  a  zest  to  its  salads  with  a  tender 
young  crocodile  or  two.  Major  Den- 
ham  states  that  the  flesh  of  the  cro- 
codile is  extremely  fine,  that  it  has 
firm  green  fat  resembling  the  turtle, 
and  tnat  the  callipee  has  the  colour, 
firmness,  and  flavour,  of  the  finest 
veal.  Mr.  Bullock  gave  me  the  same 
account  of  the  flesh  of  the  alligator, 
as  far  as  the  similitude  to  veal  goes. 
I  presume  both  travellers  were 
speaking  of  young  lacertians ;  for  the 
patriarchs  give  out  a  very  strong 
musky  smell. 

The  formidable  teeth  of  the  hip- 
popotamus are  masked  when  the  ani- 
mal is  not  excited  by  immense  lips, 
and  the  body  is  wrapped  in  a  coating 
of  fat,  which,  in  its  turn,  is  shielded 
by  a  thick,  smooth,  tough  hide— of 
which  more  anon. 

The  longest  of  the  two  hippopo- 
tami measured  by  Zerenghi  was  six- 
teen feet  nine  inches  in  length;  its 
girth  was  fifteen  feet ;  its  height  six 
feet  and  a  half;  the  aperture  of  the 
mouth  two  feet  four  in  width;  and 
the  tusks  above  a  foot  long,  clear  of 
the  sockets. 

About  the  same  period  is  required 
to  complete  the  gestation  of  the  hip- 
popotamus as  that  necessary  for  the 
production  of  man  :  at  least,  so  it  is 
said ;  and  probably  with  truth.  "The 
female  calves  on  land ;  and  both  mo- 
ther and  offspring  take  to  the  water 
on  the  slightest  alarm.  This  renders 
the  capture  of  the  young  exceedingly 
difficult  An  eye-witness  assured 
Thunberg  that  he  watched  a  female 
hippopotamus  which  had  gone  up 
from  a  neighbouring  river,  and  lay 
motionless  with  his  company  till  the 
calf  was  brought  forth,  when  one  of 
the  party  shot  the  poor  mother  dead. 
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Up  sprang  the  Hottentots  from  their 
hidden  lair,  and  rushed  forward  to 
secure  the  new-horn  creature;  hut 
its  instinct  did  more  for  it  than  their 
reason  for  them — it  gained  the 
bank,  threw  itself  into  the  bosom  of 
the  friendly  river,  and  escaped. 

Another  calf,  surprised  by  Sparr- 
man's  party,  was  not  so  fortunate. 
On  the  28th  January,  1766,  after 
sunrise,  just  as  he  and  his  Hotten- 
tots were  thinking  of  leaving  their 
posts  for  their  waggons,  a  female 
nippopotamus,  with  her  calf,  came 
from  some  other  pit  or  river,  to  take 
up  their  quarters  in  that  which  Sparr- 
man  was  then  blockading.  While 
she  was  waiting  at  a  rather  steep 
part  of  the  rivers  bank,  and  looking 
after  her  calf,  which  was  lame,  and 
consequently  came  on  but  slowly, 
the  received  an  ill-directed  shot  from 
a  Hottentot  rejoicing  in  the  name  of 
'Flip1  —  whom  Sparrman,  in  his 
wrath,  designates  as  the  drowsiest  of 
all  sublunary  beings,  declaring  he  was 
half  asleep  when  he  fired — and  im- 
mediately plunged  into  the  river. 
One  of  the  Hottentots  then  seized 
the  calf,  and  held  it  by  its  hind  legs 
till  the  rest  of  the  party  came  to  his 
aid;  when  it  was  fast  bound  and 
borne  in  triumph  to  the  waggons, 
making  a  noise  much  like  a  hog  that 
is  going  to  be  killed,  but  more  shrill 
and  harsh.  It  struggled  hard,  and 
was  very  unmanageable ;  and,  though 
the  Hottentots  were  of  opinion  that 
it  was  not  more  than  a  fortnight,  or 
at  most  three  weeks  old,  it  was  three 
feet  and  a  half  in  length,  and  two 
feet  high.  When  it  was  let  loose  it 
ceased  crying ;  and  after  the  Hotten- 
tots had  passed  their  hands  several 
times  over  its  nose,  in  order  to  accus- 
tom it  to  their  effluvia,  it  directly 
began  to  take  to  them ;  and  in  its 
hunger,  poor  thing,  devoured  the 
droppings  of  the  oxen.  While  it 
was  alive  Sparrman  made  a  drawing 
of  it,  from  which  the  plate  in  The 
Swedish  Transactions  for  1778,  and 
that  in  his  own  Voyage,  was  taken, 
and  then  the  hapless  orphan  was 
killed,  dissected,  and  eaten,  in  less 


than  three  hours.  Sparrman  farad 
four  stomachs,  the  first  nearly  empty. 
containing  only  a  few  lumps  of 
cheese  or  curd ;  in  the  second  wen 
several  clots  of  caseous  matter,  ud 
a  great  quantity  of  sand  and  mod; 
the  third  contained  lumps  of  caseous 
matter  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  harder 
consistence  than  the  others,  together 
with  several  leaves,  quite  whole  and 
fresh,  and  some  dirt ;  in  the  fourth 
was  a  good  deal  of  dirt  with  a  small 
quantity  of  curds,  which  were  whiter 
than  those  in  any  of  the  other  sto- 
machs. The  intestinal  canal  was  K* 
feet  long. 

This,  be  it  remembered,  was  a 
baby.  What  a  supply  must  be  re- 
quisite for  the  full-grown  animal! 

Bitterly   does    the    husbandmiL 
whose  cultivated  fields  lie  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  hippopotamus 
haunted  river,  rue  its  voracity,  and 
describe  it,  unconsciously,  in  term- 
long  ago  recorded  by  Nicander*  ud 
DiodoruSff  expressive  of  the  ruin 
occasioned   to    his    crops  by  the* 
enormous  reapers.    They  were  re- 
garded as  the  symbol  of  the  destruc- 
tion-dealing Typhon,  and  were  wor- 
shipped, as  some  nations  worship  the 
devil,  from  the  terror  which  they 
inspired.    In  modern  times,  every 
settler  and  every  native  makes  war 
upon  them.       Pit -falls,  ambush* 
the  rifle,  are  ready  for  them  wherever 
they  make  their  appearance ;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  old  and  soniewk 
apocryphal  story   of  laying  lots  of 
dried  peas  in  their  way— rather  an 
expensive    proceeding,  one  shooJd 
think — which  these  gluttonous  giants 
devour,  and  then  drinking  copiously, 
the  peas  swell  within  them  till  they 
burst.    The  beast  had  his  revenge 
sometimes ;  and  Sparrman,  for  one, 
was  in  such  a  parlous  fear,  when  one 
came  out  of  the  stream  upon  his 
party,  with  a  hideous  cry,  and  '* 
swill  as  an  arrow  from  a  bow,'  that 
he  thought  the  river  had  overflowed 
its  banks,  and  that  be  should  be 
drowned.    After  this  confewioo,  he 
thus  endeavours  to  account  for  the 
strange  impression  :—- •  As  the  hippo* 


*  **H  tirwv  rit  VuXtf  M{  Imh  «jV«A.«Srr«f 
B##»tf,  iftutfrn  }l  »«x*v  i>j04XXir»i  *{*•*». — Theriac. 
f  Diodorus  says,  that  if  the  fecundity  of  the  beast  were  greater,  it  would  he  rain** 
to  the  agriculture  of  Egypt ;  and  Sonnini  states,  in  the  same  spirit,  that  these  anu»* 
devastated  whole  tracts  of  country,  and  were  as  formidable  enemies  to  man  as  a* 
crocodile. 
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potamus,'  says  he,  *  when  it  is  newly 
come  up  out  of  the  water,  and  is  wet 
and  slimy,  is  said  to  glisten  in  the 
moonshine  like  a  fish,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  as  soon  as  I  took  my  handker- 
chief from  before  my  eyes  it  should 
appear  to  me,  at  so  near  a  view  as  I 
bad  of  it,  like  a  column  of  water, 
'which  seemed  to  threaten  to  carry 
vs  off  and  drawn  us  in  a  moment.' 

The  voice  of  the  animal  is  described 
as  something  between  grunting  and 
neighing :  tne  words  hturh,  kurhy 
heoh-heoh,  are  used  by  Sparrman  to 
give  some  idea  of  its  cry;  the  two 
first  words  being  uttered  in  a  hoarse, 
but  sharp  and  tremulous  sound,  re- 
sembling the  grunting  of  other  ani- 
mals, while  the  third  or  compound 
word  is  sounded  extremely  quick, 
and  is  not  unlike  the  neighing  of  a 
bone.  Others  describe  the  sound  as 
more  resembling  the  bellowing  of  a 
buffalo  than  the  neighing  of  a  horse 
— at  least,  just  before  death.  Some 
call  it  snorting,  some  neighing,  and 
others  again  grunting;  and  it  has 
been  likened  to  the  deep  creaking  of 

very  heavy  gate  or  door  on  its 


Neither  of  these  similes  convey 
the  idea  of  anything  very  melodious, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
clumsy  creature  has  some  music  in 
his  soul. 

Major  Denham  relates,  that  during 
the  excursion  to  Munga  and  the 
Gambarou  the  party  encamped  on 
the  borders  of  a  lake  frequented  by 
hippopotami,  and  intended  to  shoot 
some  of  the  huge  inmates.  A  vio- 
lent thunder-storm  prevented  their 
sport ;  but  next  morning  they  had  a 
full  opportunity  of  convincing  them- 
selves that  these  uncouth  animals 
are  not  only  not  insensible  to  musical 
sounds,  but  strongly  attracted  to 
them,  as  seals  are  said  to  be,  even 
though  the  music  should  not  possess 
the  softness  and  sweetness  of  the 
Lydian  measure.  As  the  major  and 
his  suite  passed  along  the  borders  of 
the  Lake  Muggaby  at  sunrise,  the 
hippopotami  followed  the  drums  of 
the  different  chiefs  the  whole  length 
of  the  water,  sometimes  approaching 
so  close  to  the  shore  that  the  water 
they  spouted  from  their  mouths 
reached  the  persons  who  were  passing 
along  the  banks.  Major  Denham 
counted  fifteen  at  one  time  sporting 
on  the  surface ;  and  his  servant  Co- 


lumbus shot  one  of  them  in  the  head, 
when  he  gave  so  loud  a  roar  as  he 
buried  himself  in  the  lake  that  all 
the  others  disappeared  in  an  instant. 

But  whatever  may  be  thonght  of 
the  snortings  and  neighings  of  this 
See-pferd,  all  agree  that  it  deserves 
the  more  appetizing  name  of  Wasser 
ochsy  when  the  sapid  excellence  of 
its  flesh  is  considered.  The.  Sea-cow  a- 
speck,  in  other  words,  the  layer  of 
fat  which  lies  immediately  below  the 
skin,  salted  and  dried,  is  highly 
prized  by  the  Cape  Town  epicure. 
Of  the  teeth,  Odoardus  Barbosa  justly 
saith, 4  Han  no  gli  ippopotarai  i  denti, 
come  gli  elefante  piccoli  et  e  migliore 
avorio  di  quello  de  gli  elefanti,  e  piu 
bianco,  e  piu  forte,  e  di  maniera  che 
non  perde  il  colore.'  For  this  last 
reason  the  ivory  of  the  canine  teeth 
is  highly  valued  by  the  manufac- 
turers of  those  pearly  rows  which 
the  artist  knows  so  well  how  to  form 
when  he  makes  the  beautiful  dental 
series  of  rosy  eighteen  appear  be- 
tween the  withered  lips  of  eighty. 
Nor  were  the  ancients  ignorant  of  its 
value  in  a  somewhat  higher  branch 
of  art.  Pausanius  relates  that  the 
face  of  Cybele  was  formed  of  the 
teeth  of  these  animals. 

The  tough  skin  in  ancient  times 
was  fashioned  into  helmets  and  buck- 
lers. '  The  skin  or  hide  of  his  backe 
is  unpenetrable  (whereof  are  made 
targuets  and  head-pieces  of  doubty 
proof  that  no  weapon  wil  pierce), 
unlesse  it  be  soked  in  water  or  some 
liquor/  saith  the  worthy  Philemon 
Holland,  in  his  translation  of  Pliny. 
It  is,  in  these  modern  days,  made 
into  whips,  and  with  these  instru- 
ments terrible  punishments,  not  un- 
frequently  fatal,  like  the  Russian 
knout,  are  inflicted. 

Major  Denham  makes  one  shudder 
when  he  describes  the  execution  of 
one  of  those  wickedly  hypocritical 
judgments,  which,  affecting  to  avoid 
a  sentence  of  death,  inflicts  it  in  one 
of  its  most  agonizing  forms. 

Oppressively  hot  as  the  weather 
was,  the  sheikh,  he  states,  admitted 
of  no  excuse  for  breaking  the  Rha- 
madan,  and  any  man  who  was  caught 
suffering  his  thirst  to  get  the  better 
of  him  in  an  African  June,  or  visit- 
ing his  wives  between  sunrise  and 
sunset,  was  sentenced  to  400  stripes 
with  one  of  these  deadly  whips. 

A  wretched  woman  bore  two  hun- 
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jdred  stripes— the  number  to  which 
she  was  sentenced — within  the  court- 
yard of  the  palace,  and  was  afterwards 
carried  home  senseless. 

Her  paramour  received  his  punish- 
ment in  the  dender  or  square,  sus- 
pended by  a  cloth  round  his  middle 
—his  only  covering — and  supported 
by  eight  men.  An  immense  whip 
of  one  thick  thong  cut  from  the  skin 
of  the  hippopotamus  was  first  shown 
to  him,  which  he  was  obliged  to  kiss 
and  acknowledge  the  justice  of  his 
sentence.  The  fatah  was  then  said 
aloud,  and  two  powerful  slaves  of 
the  sheikh  inflicted  four  hundred 
stripes,  relieving  each  other  every 
thirty  or  forty  strokes.  4  They 
strike,*  says  the  major,  *  on  the  back, 
while  the  end  of  the  whip,  which 
has  a  knob  or  head,  winds  round 
and  falls  on  the  breast  or  upper 
stomach  :  this  it  is  that  renders  these 
punishments  fatal.    After  the  first 

two  hundred '  here  the  dreadful 

details  become  too  horrible.  4  *  *  *  In 
a  few  hours  after  he  had  taken  the 
whole  four  hundred  he  was  a  corpse. 
The  agas,  kashellas,  and  kadis  attend 
pn  these  occasions.  I  was  assured 
the  man  did  not  breathe  a  sigh  audi- 
bly. Another  punishment  succeeded 
this,  which,  as  it  was  for  a  minor 
offence — namely,  stealing  ten  camels 
and  selling  them — was  trifling,  as  they 
only  gave  him  one  hundred  stripes, 
and  with  a  far  less  terrific  weapon.* 

In  ancient  history  the  hippopo- 
tamus figures  under  many  shapes; 
some  giving  it  the  mane  of  a  horse 
and  the  hoofs  of  an  ox,  and  others 
the  tail  of  the  last-named  animal. 
Whether  it  be  the  behemoth  of  Job* 
is  doubtful,  many  asserting  that  it  is, 
and  as  many  thinking  that  it  is  not : 
among  the  last  Milton  must  be 
reckoned, — 

Scarce  from  his  mold, 
Behemoth  biggest  bom  of  earth  npheav'd 
His  vastness ;  fleee'd  the  flocks  and  bleat- 
ing rose, 
As  plants :  ambiguous  between  sea  and 

land 
The  river  horse  and  scaly  crocodile/}- 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  accounts 
of  the  ancients,  from  Herodotus  and 
Aristotle  down  to  Pliny  and  subse- 
quent writers,  should  be  so  extremely 
inaccurate,  while  the  representations 
which  have  come  down  to  us  are 


comparatively  correct.  Take,  for 
example,  the  coin  of  Hadrian,  with  a 
crocodile  at  the  side  of  Nilus  and  a 
hippopotamus  looking  up  at  the  river 
god;  the  coin  of  Marcia  Otadlla 
Severs ;  and  the  sculpture  on  the 
plinth  of  the  statue  of  toe  Nile,  whfc 
a  crocodile  or  scink — probably  the 
former — in  its  mouth. 

Besides,  one   should    think    that 
some   had    seen   the   animal   itsel£ 
c  Marcus  Scaurus  was  the  first  man. 
who  in  his  plaies  and  games  that  he 
set  out  in  his  aedileship,  made  a  show 
of  one  water-Horse  and  foure  Cro- 
codiles swimming  in  a  poole  or  mote 
made  for  the  time  during  those  so- 
lemnities.* {    One,  also,  swelled  the 
triumphal  pomp  of  Augustus  after 
his  victory   over  Cleopatra.       The 
later  emperors  exhibited   them  fre- 
quently, and  there  is  every  reason 
for  concluding  that  they  were  shown, 
no  longer  as  mere  objects  of  curiosity, 
but  matched  with  men.     The  bes- 
tiarius  must  have  thought   he  had 
an  ugly  customer  when  the  lanista 
first  introduced  a  hippopotamus  to 
him  as  the  antagonist  against  which 
he  was  pitted.    The  third  Gordon 
gratified  the  people  with  the  display 
of  thirty-two  elephants,  ten  elks,  ten 
tigers,  sixty  tame  lions,  thirty  tame 
leopards,  ten  hysenas,  a  thousand  pair 
of  gladiators,  one  hippopotamus,  one 
rhinoceros,  and    ten    cameleopards. 
These  gigantic  '  games,'  as  they  were 
called,  had  almost  always  a  bloody 
termination ;    and    the    author   ot 
The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii  caught 
the  spirit  of  the   savage  populace 
when  he  made  one  of  them  shout  in 
joyous  anticipation, — 
Ho  !  ho  !  for  the  merry  merry  show. 
With  a  forest  of  faces  in  every  row ; 
Lo  1  the  swordsmen  bold  as  the  son  of 

Alcmena, 
Sweep  side  by  side  o'er  the  hush'd  arena. 
Talk  while  you  may,  you  will  hold  your 

breath 
When  they  meet  in  the  grasp  of  die 

glowing  death  ! 
Tramp  !  tramp !  how  gaily  they  go ! 
Ho  !  ho  !  for  the  merry  merry  show ! 

The  ancients  believed  that  great 
enmity  existed  between  the  hippopo- 
tamus and  the  crocodile,  and  that 
they  bear  no  very  good  will  to  each 
other  may  be  very  possible ;  bnt  near 
neighbours  as  they  arc,  dangerous 


Chap.  xl.  10-19.  f  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  470. 


t  Holland's  Pliny. 
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enough  perhaps,  Nature  has  so  pro-  of  the  passage,  and  lodge  the  young 

vided  for  them,  offensively  and  de-  hippopotamus,    now   sojourning   in 

lensively,  that  they,  most  probably,  Egypt,  safely  in  the  Regent's  Park, 

maintain  an  armed  neutrality.  how  different  will  the  spirit  of  the 

The  hippopotamus  did  not  escape  English  people  who  will  crowd  to 
the  medical  practitioners  of  old.  Pliny  see  it  be  from  that  with  which  the 
and  others  snow  how  it  enriched  the  sanguinary  Romans,  high  and  low, 
pharmacopoeia.  We  spare  our  read-  beheld  the  same  form !  We  shall 
era  the  various  prescriptions,  merely  have  the  privilege  of  peaceably  en- 
observing  that  the  teeth  were  famous  joying  the  sight  of  this  peaceable 
against  the  tooth -ach,  and  that  the  animal,  anxious,  in  its  uncouth  way, 
mother  who  could  procure  some  of  to  show  its  good  will  to  those  who 
the  brain  had  only  to  rub  the  gums  show  good  will  to  it,  instead  of  lust- 
of  her  infant  with  it  to  deliver  the  ing  for  the  terrible  excitement  of  the 
poor  dear  baby  from  the  torments  of  amphitheatre, 
teething.  We  must  not  omit  that  Commodus,  on  one  occasion,  ex- 
tfae  animal  was  considered  a  master  hibited  five ;  and  descending  into  the 
of  the  art  of  healing,  from  his  alleged  arena  butchered  some  of  these 
habit  of  letting  blood  by  pressing  the  wretched  beasts  with  his  own  im- 
vein  of  his  leg  against  a  sharp  stake,  perial  hand.  Queen  Victoria,  ac- 
or  stout,  broken,  sharp-pointed  reed,  companied  by  her  consort  and  their 
when  his  constitution  required  it.  children,  the  hopes  of  Britain,  will 

If  we  are  so  fortunate  as  to  over-  graciously  look  upon  the  unmolested 

come  the  difficulties  of  rearing  and  creature. 
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Pabt  II. 


Park  Place,  16th  June,  1757. 

Deab  Hobbt, — I  hear  you  are  gone  back  to  Strawberry,  but  talk  of 
coming  here  towards  the  end  of  the  week.  I  almost  wish  at  once  that  you 
would  and  would  not ;  the  latter  can  only  be  for  one  reason,  which  is  that 
we  shall  have  too  little  of  your  company,  which  is  always  the  case  with  us  to 
a  mortifying  degree.  However,  we  go  to  town  only  on  Tuesday  for  a  party 
at  Yauxhall,  and  a  party  at  Court,  and  come  back  on  Wednesday ;  so,  if  you 
won  t  give  us  more  of  your  company  after  that  than  you  can  before,  do  come 
as  soon  as  this  can  bring  you ;  or,  if  it  is  alter  Wednesday,  it  must  be  indeed 
immediately  after,  as  my  encampment  follows  dreadfully  near  it. 

I  am  anxious  to  know  something  of  the  Duke,*  who,  I  hear,  has  probably 
been  engaged  by  this  time,  and  with  a  much  superior  force ;  so  bring  or  send 
me  all  your  news.  I  can't  say  I  feel  so  much  anxiety  for  the  ministry,  be 
they  who  they  will. 

Lady  Ailesbury  returns  you  ten  thousand  thanks  for  every  one  of  the 
ten  charming  eggs  you  sent,  and  desires  they  may  be  remitted  to  Lord 
Orford,  who  has  been  very  good.  They  were"  set  immediately,  and  she  has 
now  a  month  of  great  anxiety  to  pass  for  their  delivery.  I  hate  to  be 
importunate,  or  should  repeat  how  much  we  want  and  wish  for  you,  being 
most  truly  yours, 

H.  S.  C. 


Bradford,  near  Dorchester,  5th  July,  1757. 
Dear  Horry, — I  have  now  been  a  week  at  camp  here,  and  was  beginning 
to  think  it  was  hard  I  should  be  so  long  without  hearing  from  you ;  especially 
as  that  short  period  has  been  filled  with  the  greatest  events,  foreign  and 

*  The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  then  in  Germany,  where  he  was  defeated  by  the 
French  at  the  battle  of  Hastenbeck. 
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domestic.  But  I  have  recollected  that  if  I  have  been  a  week  here  without 
hearing  from  you,  I  have  also  been  no  less  without  writing  to  you  ;  and  that 
I  should  have  let  you  know  of  my  good  journey  and  sate  arrival  —  events 
which,  though  they  don't  count  with  the  settlement  of  ministries  and  the 
decision  of  battles,  I  own  I  was  wanting  and  neglectful  not  to  inform  yon  o£ 
as  well  as  of  my  direction,  which  is  explained  in  the  date  of  this. 

Amidst  the  terrible  dilemma  this  last  news  must  throw  us  into,  I  was  glad 
to  hear  some  settlement  was  made  in  the  ministry,  though  I  much  doubt 
there  is  more  disjointure  to  our  affairs  in  the  King  of  Prussia's  defeat*  than 
any  coalition  of  our  ministers  can  retrieve ;  who,  whether  they  will  or  can 
do  much  towards  it,  are  points  I  am  little  able  to  discuss.  As  to  the  old 
branches  I  say  nothing ;  as  to  the  new  ones,  I  know  little  of  their  abilities  as 
statesmen,  and  a  great  deal  too  much  of  all  their  shameful  factions,  jealousies, 
and  ambition. 

I  hear  Lady  Ailesbury  is  to  make  you  a  visit  at  Strawberry,  which  I 
congratulate  her  upon.  I  wish  you  would  return  it  here ;  and,  really,  as  I 
have  often  told  you,  a  camp  is  a  sight  well  worth  a  journey.  But  if  the  love 
of  novelty  does  not  tempt  you,  perhaps  the  love  of  antiquity  may :  and  if 
you  don't  like  English  camps,  here  are  Roman  ones  in  abundance,  and  Saxon 
and  Danish ;  and  causeways,  and  amphitheatres,  and  tumuli,  barrows,  and  1 
don't  know  what  fine  things,  all  older  than  each  other.  You  may  dig  up 
coins,  and  bones,  and  old  pavements,  by  the  cart-load.  Here's  an  old  house 
where  a  French  king  was  lodged.  I  don't  know  who  he  was ;  but  it's  the 
oldest  thing  in  the  world,  except  its  master,  Mr.  Tronchard,  whom  perhaps 
you  remember,  and  bis  family,  who  have  been  settled  here  ever  since  the 
Deluge. 

Our  camp  is  now  just  formed,  and  I  am  fairly  set  into  my  military  life. 
I  won't  tell  you  what  sort  of  one  it  is,  for  fear  you  should  not  like  it. 

Adieu.     I  can't  help  thinking  when  we  are  clubbing  and  shouldering 
here,  how  little  we  shall  probably  contribute  to  support  the  Duke  or  the 
King  of  Prussia,  or  save  poor  Hanover.    Pray  let  me  have  a  word  from  you 
sometimes.    You  will  do  so  when  you  know  the  pleasure  it  gives 
Your  affectionate  friend  and  cousin, 

H.  S.  C. 


Newport,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Uih  Aug.  1757. 

Dear  Horry, — This  is  now  the  third  day  since  my  arrival  here,  and  I  find 
our  situation  just  the  same  as  when  I  came ;  that  is,  in  an  hourly  expectation 
of  the  transports — being  constantly  told  the  wind  was  fair  and  good,  though, 
by  the  bye,  it  has  been  all  round  the  compass.  I  saw  the  admirals  yesterday, 
and  find,  by  their  account,  the  men-of-war  will  be  ready  in  a  few  days,  so 
that  probably  our  stay  may  not  be  long. 

I  had  this  morning  a  long  account  from  Lord  Frederick  of  the  Hanover- 
ian affairs,  particularly  of  the  action  of  the  26th,  &c,  which  confirms  all 
that  had  been  said  of  the  small  loss  of  troops,  the  safety  of  the  Duke  and  his 
family,  the  retreat  of  the  army,  &c.  I  want  much  to  hear  of  the  ulterior 
operations ;  for  though  Hanover  is,  I  think,  destined  to  be  lost,  the  time  and 
manner  are  material. 

Of  certain  other  affairs,  I  think  much  as  I  did ;  though  not  quite  so 
neither,  as  more  imprudence  and  mismanagement,  which  I  cannot  specify, 
have,  I  doubt,  added  to  the  hopelessness  of  it.  I  hate  there  should  be  a 
subject  on  which  I  cannot  write  freely  to  you ;  but  so  the  present  must  be. 

I  desire  you'll  write  a  line,  as  I  shall  probably  have  it  before  I  go,  and, 
if  not,  will  take  care  of  it.  I  must  now  finish  hastily,  being  to  send  tins  by 
a  gentleman  who  calls  for  it. 

This  island  is  a  most  delightful  spot,  and  might  rank  with  most  part  of 
our  little  continent.  Adieu,  dear  Horry.  You  may,  perhaps,  hear  from  me 
again.    If  not,  believe  that  I  remain  most  affectionately  and  sincerely  yours, 

H.S.  C. 

*  The  King  of  Prussia  was  defeated  in  June  1757  by  the  Austrian  general,  Const 
Daun,  at  the  battle  of  Kolin. 
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Newport,  29ft  Aug.  1757. 

Dear  Horry, — You'll  be  a  good  deal  surprised  that  I  am  still  writing  to 
you  from  this  place,  and  with  so  little  news  of  any  kind  to  tell  you.  I  could 
make  some  reflections  on  that  if  I  might.  Whenever  I  do,  I  nave  a  notion 
you  and  I  shall  not  disagree  in  opinion  on  many  things  that  pass. 

As  to  our  situation,  it  is  just  as  it  was ;  the  transports  still  in  the  Downs, 
and  the  wind  still  at  west,  from  which  it  has  blown  very  hard  of  late,  so  that 
it  has  even  been  a  doubt  with  some  of  our  seafaring  men  whether  the  trans- 
ports could  ride  it  out  here. 

Your  reflection  upon  the  French  spy  *  was  very  just  and  very  comfortable  ; 
but,  like  many  excellent  reasonings,  wanted  the  foundation  of  fact.  We 
Lave  hanged  no  French  spies  here — it  is  not  the  way  with  us;  for,  among 
the  crowds  of  them  that  frequent  us,  from  lords  down  to  barbers,  I  donx 
remember  an  instance  of  such  a  cruelty  exercised. 

You  have  heard  of  Lady  Diana  Spencer's  match  with  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
which  should  break  three  or  four  hearts  of  our  acquaintance :  on  his  part, 
the  beautiful  countess's  at  least ;  and  on  hers,  my  poor  aide-de-camp's  and 
George  West's :  at  least  the  latter,  for  Hamilton's,  indeed,  stood  its  trial  when 
she  changed  to  him.  It  was  ridiculous  enough  that,  the  morning  before  we 
heard  this  news,  he  and  Fifczroy  were  talking  it  over  with  me,  and  that 
Hamilton  said  he  was  sure  that  she  would  soon  forget  George  West,  and  that 
he  would  lay  a  wager  she  married  within  a  year  from  inclination,  which  I 
believe  is  quite  the  case. 

We  have  bad  a  good  many  people  here.  Among  the  rest  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Richmond  for  one  day  from  Goodwood,  where  they  had  leave 
from  camp  for  a  week.  Lord  Huntingdon  remains,  and  is  a  great  help  to 
our  society ;  to  mine  particularly,  as  I  admire  his  life  and  good  humour 
excessively. 

When  you  have  any  news,  if  any  reaches  you  at  that  great  distance  from 
town,  do  let  me  hear  it ;  or,  if  you  have  none,  I  shall  still  hope  to  hear  from 
you,  for  God  knows  bow  long  I  may  stay.  You  are  very  good  about  Lady 
Ailesbury.  I  know  she  is  good  enough  to  want  comfort ;  and  the  best  you 
can  give  her  is  to  go  and  see  her,  if  you  have  time. 

You  don't  tell  me  a  word  of  your  great  work ;  but  as  you  seem  so  settled 
at  Strawberry,  I  conclude  it  goes  on  fast. 

Our  Swedish  envoy  will,  I  hope,  be  more  successful  than  our  other 
ministers  have  been.  I  don't  wonder  we  send  there,  nor  should  be  much 
surprised  if  we  sent  to  Persia,  as  it  seems  quite  our  business  to  beat  up  for 
allies  all  over  the  world. 

Adieu,  and  believe  me,  dear  Horry,  most  faithfully  yours, 

H.  S.  C. 


Newport,  3d  September,  1757. 

Dear  Horry, — If  you  have  received  my  letter,  you'll  know  by  this  time 
that  I  have  not  lost  yours,  though,  as  you  had  not  when  you  wrote  last,  I 
begin  to  think  you  may  not  It's  only  material  that  you  should  know  I  did 
not  neglect  you,  for  which  purpose  I  now  write. 

I  am  grown  a  mere  weathercock,  and,  as  you  say,  can  only  tell  you  news 
about  the  wind.  However,  that  news  if  news  at  present,  as  it  has  changed 
this  very  day,  and  will  now  do  very  well  for  the  transports  if  it  continues. 
Other  news,  indeed,  know  I  none,  least  of  all  relating  to  ourselves,  who,  as 
we  know,  are  the  last  thing  thought  of,  having  had  no  communication  with 
any  of  the  great  for  some  time. 

You'll  have  heard  of  all  the  American  news;  the  disappointment  of 
Lord  Loudoun's  expedition  ;  the  state  of  the  fleets ;  the  disagreeable  appre- 
hensions for  New  York ;  with  Colonel  Perry's  killing  himself;  Lord  Charles 
Hay's  being  in  arrest,  &c.    They  are  all  of  them,  like  most  of  what  we  bear, 

'*  In  a  letter  to  General  Conway,  dated  Aug.  14,  1757,  Horace  Walpole  says, 
'  I  was  told  yesterday  that  yon  had  hanged  a  French  spy  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  I 
don't  mean  you,  but  your  government.  Though  I  wish  no  life  taken  away,  it  was 
some  satisfaction  to  think  that  the  French  were  at  this  hour  wanting  information.9 
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very  uncomfortable.  But  you'll  doubtless  have  heard  at  the  same  time 
what  we  hear  from  all  quarters,  that  the  great  hope  from  our  expedition 
keeps  up  the  spirits  of  people,  and  makes  'em  balance  the  real  misfortunes. 
We  daily  suffer  by  the  expected,  and,  as  yet,  imaginary  advantages  of  our 
undertaking.  Some  say  it  has  had  its  effect  already.  I  don't  know  what  it 
is,  except  tnat  of  setting  the  French  to  think  of  their  weaknesses,  where 
there  are  any,  and  amending  them.  What  orders  they  may  have  sent  to 
the  West  Indies,  or  Minorca,  I  can't  tell ;  but,  by  several  intelligences  ire 
pick  up  here,  they  are  much  alarmed,  or,  at  least,  much  in  motion  on  their 
coasts  to  prepare  against  us,  by  making  reviews,  marching  troops,  &c~,  even 
to  unpaving  the  streets  of  towns,  St.  Maloes  particularly,  from  whence  some 
prisoners  just  returned  bring  this  account.  I  suppose  our  ministry,  who  are 
m  the  secret,  laugh  in  their  sleeves,  either  in  seeing  how  wrong  a  scent  they 
are  upon,  or  having  laid  the  bottom  of  their  scheme  so  broad  that  it  can't  be 
defeated. 

Among  our  visitors,  the  Duke  of  Kingston,  Mrs.  Chudleigh,  Colonel 
Prideaux  and  his  lady,  are  just  come  here.  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  has  been 
employed  in  finding  a  lodging  for  them,  has  been  at  great  difficulty  in  find- 
ing rooms  and  beds  enough. 

Adieu.    If  this  wind  continues,  you'll  not  hear  much  of  me  yet. 
I  remain,  my  dear  Horry,  most  affectionately  yours, 

u.  s.  c. 


Portsmouth,  7th  Sept.  1757. 
Dear  Horry, — I  write  one  hasty  word,  just  in  the  article  of  our  departure, 
to  let  you  know  that  the  transports  came  up  to  Cowcs  on  Sunday  night. 
Monday  and  yesterday  everything  was  embarked.    The  fleet  is  now  unmoor- 


ing, and,  as  the  wind  is  tolerably  fair,  with  moderate  weather,  we  expect  to 
sail  to-day  or  to-morrow. 

This  surprises  you ;  but  know  that,  instead  of  countermands,  as  you  might 
expect,  we  had  a  quickening  messenger :  for  fear,  I  suppose,  that  we  should 


Bpoil  the  project  by  wilful  delays.  I  believe  it  made  Sir  John  Mordaunt 
who  had  halt  embarked  the  troops  with  very  particular  despatch,  a  little 
peevish,  comme  de  raison.  I  heartily  wish  you  and  I  (for  I  find  we  think 
alike)  may  be  much  disappointed. 

I  remain,  my  dear  Horry,  most  affectionately  yours, 

H.  S.  C. 


On  board  the  Neptune  in  the  road  of Air, 
26th  Sept.  1757. 

Dear  Horry, — I  snatch  a  moment  at  the  departure  of  an  express  just  to 
tell  you  that  we  came  into  this  place  on  Thursday  night,  and  attacked  and 
took  the  isle  and  fort  of  Aix  next  morning,  which  was  performed  by  two 
ships;  namely,  the  Magnanime,  Captain  Howe,  and  the  Barneur,  Captain 
Greaves :  I  might  almost  say,  the  former  alone,  as  the  French  fired  hardly 
two  shots  after  he  began,  which  he  did  with  the  greatest  coolness  and 
bravery,  not  firing  a  shot  till  he  was  within  his  ship's  length  of  the  walk. 
This  I  was  spectator  of,  being  ordered  up  to  land  and  sustain  with  three 
battalions,  if  necessary ;  but,  as  you  may  judge,  was  not  called  upon. 

I  doubt  our  operations  are  like  to  end  here,  though  I  am  grieved  to  go  back 
without  doing  some  little  matter  to  talk  of.  I  can't  positively  say,  though 
as  for  the  grand  object  of  Kochefort,  I  think  it  is  determined  to  be  what  I 
always  suspected  would  be  (as  we  were  equipped),  impracticable. 

Don't  prepare  abuse  for  us  when  we  come  back,  and  believe  me,  my  dear 
Horry,  most  truly  yours, 

H.  S.  C. 

F.S.  18th. — We  are  still  to  attempt,  after  much  deliberation.  I  can  tell 
you  much  on  that  head  one  day  or  other.  I  expect  to  be  on  French  ground 
to-night. 
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On  board  the  Neptune,  road  o/Aix, 
30th  of  September,  1757. 
Dear  Horry, — In  my  last  I  told  you  we  were  just  going  to  land.  You'll 
be  surprised  this  should  be  to  tell  you  we  are  just  coming  back  to  England. 
"We  were,  two  nights  ago,  actually  on  board  our  boats  for  the  descent,  and 
should  have  been  now  on  the  French  shore;  but  so  strangely  are  great 
events  governed  by  trifles,  that  an  easterly  wind  blowing  a  little  fresh  has 
saved  us  or  the  French,  probably,  from  pretty  serious  accidents.  There's  no 
telling  (/  cannot,  nor  must  not)  all  the  strange  steps  of  these  strange  pro- 
ceedings, and  you'd  scarce  believe  me  if  I  did.  I  gave  my  opinion  against 
an  undertaking  I  thought  impracticable,  as  then  proposed.  I  have  ever  since 
been  labouring  to  prevent  the  disgrace  of  coming  away  bo  poorly  as  I  think 
,we  shall.  When  I  see  you,  Til  tell  you  the  whole,  by  which  you'll  see  how 
tender  one  must  be  in  speaking,  as  it's  almost  impossible  not  to  hurt  those  I 
esteem  very  much,  and  who  have  acted  (though  not  exactly  as  I  should),  I 
dare  say  as  prudently,  and  as  conscientiously.* 

Yours,  my  dear  Horry,  most  truly, 

H.  S.  C. 


Portsmoidh,  7th  Oct  1757. 

Dear  Horry, — I  write  a  single  word  on  the  departure  of  the  post,  just  to 
let  you  know  we  are  arrived  all  safe  and  well.  1  hope  you  won  t  think  too 
much  so.  You'll  have  received  a  letter  from  me  by  the  last  express,  which 
has  given  you  an  hint  of  our  affairs ;  but  a  very  imperfect  one. 

I  have  not  writ  in  form  for  orders ;  but  if  you  are  in  town,  and  can  hear 
what  I  am  to  do,  let  me  know  (I  shall  probably  have  my  commands  in  a  day 
or  two),  and  let  me  hear  a  word  of  any  news  that  is  stirring,  particularly 
relating  to  the  Duke  and  his  arrival,  and,  more  particularly  still,  relating  to 
ourselves. 

Adieu.    I  long  much  to  see  you.  H.  S.  C. 


Bevismount,  10th  Oct.  1757. 
My  dear  Horry, — I  have  received  this  moment  your  two  letters,  and  am 
more  obliged  to  you  than  I  can  express  for  your  excessive  friendship  and 
goodness  on  this  as  upon  all  other  occasions.  What  you  tell  me  gives  me 
great  pain,  both  on  my  account  and  that  of  my  friends ;  for  though  I  feel 
and  know  that  I  was  not  only  willing,  but  very  earnest,  to  have  attempted 
what  I  still  think  might  hjave  been  undertaken  with  good  prospect  of  suc- 
cess, from  one  untoward  circumstance  or  other  my  sentiments  could  not 
prevail,  and  as  I  took  no  proper  pains  to  state  and  have  things  appear  as  I 
might  have  done,  it  may  now  turn  upon  explanations  difficult  and  delicate  to 
make,  which  may  be  classed  as  selfish  disputes  between  people  all  in  the 
wrong  to  save  themselves.  I  hate  such  disputes,  and  even  the  appearance 
of  them ;  and  I  am  heartily  grieved  by  such  a  variety  of  odd  circumstances 
as  have  brought  it  on,  to  be  brought  upon  any  kind  of  defence  in  an  affair 
where  I  wished  and  strove  not  to  stop  at  a  bare  defensive  praise.  We  shall 
talk  it  all  over  soon.  I  can  only  say  now,  that  after  thinking,  and  therefore 
saying,  I  thought  one  thing  both  extravagant  and  impracticable  in  one  par- 
ticular way,  I  set  several-other  plans  on  foot,  all  of  which  I  thought,  and 
must  still  think,  even  preferable  to  the  doing  nothing.  It  went  so  far  on  ' 
one  of  them,  that  we  were  actually  in  our  boats  once  for  the  French  shore ; 
but  my  opinion  for  pushing  that  operation  was  so  little  that  of  others,  that 
it  easily  fell  to  the  ground. 

*  Thus  ingloriously  ended  the  formidable  expedition  to  Rochefort — '  an  expedi- 
tion,' says  Smollett,  '  that  raised  the  expectation  of  all  Europe,  threw  the  coasts  of 
France  into  the  utmost  confusion,  and  cost  the  people  of  England  little  less  than  a 
million  of  money/  The  rage  of  the  public  was  unbounded.  '  The  ministry,  and 
with  them  the  national  voice,  exclaimed  against  the  commanding  officers ;  and  the 
military  men  retorted  the  calumny  by  laying  the  blame  on  the  projectors  of  the 
enterprise,  who  had  put  the  nation  to  great  expense  before  they  had  obtained  the 
necessary  information.' 

VOL.  XXI.  HO.  CCXLIV.  G  G 
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I  hare  never  been  easy  since  it  was.  determined  to  come  home  with  so 
little  grace,  as  I  know  we  moat ;  for  it's  horrid  to  be  anyhow  a  part  of  what 
is  blamed  in  onr  way;  and  besides  that,  I  hate  each  defences :  mine  lies  in 
distinctions  that  I  have  been  either  too  thoughtless  or  toe  delicate  to  make; 
but  of  all  these  thine*,  more  when  we  meet. 

At  present,  I  shall  conclude  with  an  account  of  my  movements.  I  came 
here  yesterday  a  sort  of  volunteer,  to  attend  upon  the  debarkation  of  nve 
regiments— just  half  our  army,  to  which  no  general  officer  was  ordered. 

Lady  Ailesbury  came  here  to-day,  and  as  we  are  very  comfbrtahty 
lodged,  will  stay  as  long  as  I  do;  which  will  be,  I  reckon,  five  days  more.  If 
you  have  anything  material  that  can  reach  me  in  mat  time,  direct  it  here. 
If  not,  Til  let  you  know  the  very  day  I  shall  be  on  my  return  at-  Park 
Place,  where,  if  it  happens  to  be  tolerably  convenient,  I  should  be  happy  to 
see  you.  If  not,  I  hope  on  my  arrival  in  town,  which  must  follow  a  day  or 
two  after.  In  the  meantime,  lam,  dear  Horry,  most  truly  taad  affectionately 
yours, 

H.  S.  C. 


Southampton,  Thursday  the  13th  Oct.  1757. 

Dear  Horry, — I  write*  this  single  line  just  to  tefl  you  I  shall  set  out 
from  hence  to-day,  and,  barring  accidents,  certainly  be  at  Park  Place  to- 
morrow morning,  where,  if  possible,  I  should  wish  very  much  to  see  you  oa 
Saturday ;  the  more  as  I  hear  from  Sir  John  Mordaunt  that  onr  affairs  are 
very  serious,  and  that  the  king  has  not  sent  for  him  in  to  talk  with  him. 
For  me,  I  feel  as  unpleasant  as  possible,  and  dread  coming  into  that  angry 
town,  or  near  the  court,  as  much  almost  as  if  I  had  run  away ;  to  be  romped 
at  court,  and  looked  awry  at  all  over  the  town.  And  though  I  think  I  hate 
much  to  say  for  myself,  I  don't  know  how  to  say  it.  I  partly  foresaw  these 
things  when  we  went  as  very  likely,  and  strongly  foretold  them  in  all  our 
deliberations  there  as  certain. 

Adieu.    Don't  say  much  for  me  till  we  meet. 

Yours  ever, 

H.  S.  C. 


London,  241a  Nov.  1757. 

Dear  Horry,—!  want  to  know  when  you  come  to  town.  I  have  forget 
what  day  you  said.  You'll  be  glad  to  hear  that  Lady  Ailesbury  wants 
nothing  but  strength  to  be  quite  recovered. 

For  me,  my  spirits  increase.  I  hear  many  are  shocked  with  the  late 
merciless  report,  and  the  ministry  puzzled  with  h.  Nobody  knows  what 
will  be  done.  I  feel  now  much  more  angry  than  hurt,  and  am  prepared  to 
fight  it  out,  where  I  think  it  may  probably  come,  to  the  stumps. 

Adieu.  One  of  the  Prussian  messengers  is  come,  but  I  have  not  heard 
his  news. 

H.S.C. 


Parh  Place,  2S(h  May,  1758. 
Dear  Horry, — I  think  I  had  a  narrow  escape  in  not  coming  to  town  to 
hear  the  Judges  and  attend  the  Habeas  Corpus.  I  dare  say  their  lordships 
were  very  ingenious  in  their  way,  and  very  edifying  to  those  who  have  any 
interest  in  this  bill;  otherwise,  to  be  sure,  rather  tedious.  Nor  do  I  at  all 
envy  any  of  you  who  have  patience  and  constitution  to  hear  twelve  judges 
talk  law  by  the  two  hours  in  a  hot-house  for  days  together.  So  that  I 
believe  I  shall  quite  give  up  the  pleadings,  and  content  myself  with  the 
reports  of  the  case ;  though  if  I  knew  certainly  the  very  day  of  the  actual 
debate,  and  had  nothing  else  to  do,  I  am  not  quite  sore  I  should  not  come. 
What  you  tell  me,  in  your  last,  of  the  disagreement  of  the  Judges  will,  I 
think,  put  the  Ministers  in  a  fine  ferment.    I  don't  wonder  the  Duke  of 
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^Newcastle  counts  the  hours  he  remains  upon  the  rack,  where  I  dare  say 
lie  will  be  as  long  as  this  bill  lasts.41 

I  wish  you  could  have  told  me  where  the  expedition  is  going.  I  am  very 
carious  to  know,  and  have  scarce  a  guess  at  the  place.  If  it  is  one  of  the  few 
worth  attempting  with  such  force  and  parade,  1  doubt  it  will  be  found,  if 
Lord  Anson  cannot  have  a  miscarriage ;  as  C.  Townsend  says,  quil  pent  rater. 
As  to  the  rest  of  the  coast,  though  it  might  do  very  well  to  destroy  a  fishing- 
town,  or  burn  half-a-dozen  privateers,  under  the  conduct  of  a  commodore,  I 
think  so  many  flags  and  truncheons  would  be  rather  disgraced  by  successes  so 
little  worthy  of  their  preparations ;  except  the  voice  of  party  be  ready,  as  I 
4on*t  doubt  it  will,  to  puff  them  up  to  the  skies,  especially  as  a  contrast  to 
•our  failings. f 

H.  S.  C. 


Our  successes  are  indeed  delightful,  as  you  say.  It  is  the  finest  season 
of  events  I  ever  knew ;  but  as  Mr.  Pitt  waters  them,  and  prunes  them,  and 
keeps  them  growing  one  under  another,  tliere  will  be  no  end  of  waiting  for 
them  all.  I  really  hear  them  with  great  pleasure,  and  find  no  fault  with 
them,  but  that  I  have  not  my  mite  embarked  with  them.  It's  mortifying  to 
any  one  that  has  tasted  a  little,  though  but  ever  so  little,  of  that  sound, 
carmine  gratiast*,  to  be  set  down  and  finish  with  the  bitter  relish  of  reproach, 
and  only  concerned  in  a  thing  blamed  and  unsuccessful.  I  own  I  feel  that 
enough  to  dread  a  peace  in  our  present  circumstances,  and  to  feel  some 
regret  even  in  our  successes  as  the  probable  forerunners  of  it. 

I  don't  agree  with  you  in  thinking  that  we  shall  continue  hussaring  upon 
the  coast.  I  fancy,  by  the  account  you  give,  we  shall  succeed  at  St.  Maloes, 
whatever  the  business  is,  and  return.  I  suppose  they'll  take  the  town  and 
destroy  as  much  of  the  works  as  they  can ;  but  that  the  principal  view  is  on 
the  stores,  docks,  and  shipping.  Of  what  nature  and  value  they  are  I  don't 
know.  It  is  a  very  considerable  place  for  trade,  and  a  very  famous  one  for 
privateers,  as  every  one  knows.  The  king,  1  believe,  has  neither  docks  nor 
stores  there.  What  the  strength  of  the  town  is  I  don't  know ;  but  one 
battalion,  if  that  be  true,  can  certainly  not  defend  it,  especially  if,  as  you 
say,  there  are  no  troops  at  hand.  I  fancy  it  will  be  a  very  popular  conquest, 
if  not  a  very  valnable  one,  as  being  such  a  nest  of  privateers.  I  think  we 
have  twice  or  thrice  attempted  to  bombard  it  with  little  success. 

*  '  At  home/  writes  Horace  Walpole  to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  in  a  letter  dated 
May  31,  1758,  « there  are  seeds  of  quarrels.  Pratt,  the  attorney -general,  has  fallen 
on  a  necessary  extension  of  the  Habeas  corpus  to  private  cases.  The  interpreting 
world  ascribes  his  motive  to  a  want  of  affection  for  my  Lord  Mansfield,  who  unex- 
pectedly is  supported  by  the  late  chancellor,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  that  part  of 
the  ministry  ;  and  very  expectedry  by  Mr.  Fox,  as  this  is  likely  to  make  a  breach 
between  the  united  powers.' 

f  This  alludes  to  the  unsuccessful  expedition  against  St.  Maloes.  Though  at  the 
time  Conway  wrote  the  above  the  object  of  the  armament  was  not  publicly  known,  it 
soon  transpired,  and  is  thus  mentioned  by  Horace  Walpole  in  his  letter  to  Sir  Horace 
Mann,  dated  June  11,  1758  :  '  Last  Thursday  se'nnight  our  great  expedition  departed 
from  Portsmouth — and  soon  separated;  Lord  Anson  with  the  great  ships  to  fie 
before  Brest,  and  Commodore  Howe,  our  naval  hero,  with  the  transports  and  a 
million  of  small  fry  on  the  secret  enterprise.  At  one  o'clock  on  Thursday  night, 
alias  Friday  morning,  a  cutter  brought  advice  that  on  Sunday  night  the  transports 
had  made  land  in  Cancalle  Bay,  near  St.  Maloes,  and  had  disembarked  with  no 
opposition  or  loss/  The  land  forces  of  this  expedition  were  commanded  by  Charles, 
second  duke  of  Marlborough.  Its  inglorious  fate  was  soon  known,  and  Walpole 
writes  (Jane  16)  as  follows  to  Conway,  who,  as  has  been  seen,  had  been  engaged  the 
previous  year  in  an  expedition,  equally  unfortunate,  against  Rochefort.  '  Well,  my 
dear  Horry,  you  are  not  the  only  man  in  England  who  have  not  conquered  France  ! 
Even  Dukes  of  Marlborough  have  been  there  without  doing  the  business.  *  *  *  A 
messenger  arrived  in  the  middle  of  the  night  with  an  account  that  it  was  found 
impossible  to  bring  up  the  cannon  against  the  town ;  and  that,  the  French  army 
approaching  the  coast,  Commodore  Howe,  with  the  expedition  of  harlequin  as  well 
as  the  taciturnity,  re-embarked  our  whole  force  in  seven  hours,  and  they  are  all  gone 
to  seek  their  fortune  somewhere  else  ! ' 
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Adieu,  dear  Horry.    Thank  you  a  thousand  times  for  your  letters,  yoyr 
ws,  your  bons-motSy  your  verses,  w" "  m 
Cadwallader  says,  d — n  your  honesty. 


news,  your  bona- mots,  your  verses,  which  are  all  excellent ;  but,  as  Mr. 
~  '  valla " 


Yours  ever, 

H.S.C. 
F.  S.  We  have  nobody  here  but  the  Duchess,  nor  expect  immediately. 
I  only  mention  this :  I  invite  no  more. 


Taploe,  I6tk  June,  1758. 
Dear  Horry, — Tour  letters  found  us  at  Taploe,  and  have  made  us  all 
easy,  and  some  happy.  I  will  not  be  so  affected,  between  us,  as  to  say  I  haw 
not  ray  share.  I  snould  have  been  happy  in  any  considerable  success  oar 
arms  had,  and  sorry  for  any  misfortune  we  Buffered ;  but  as  I  had  no  grot 
idea  of  a  St.  Maloes  expedition,  I  can't  be  very  sorry  our  heroes,  nor  oar 
ministers,  nor  our  volunteers,  have  been  disappointed  in  their  views  of 
killing  and  being  killed.  This  will,  I  fancy,  convince  'em  that  all  town 
are  not  of  course  to  be  taken  by  a  coup  de  main ;  that  cannon  is  a  link 
necessary  to  take  fortified  towns ;  that  this  is  not  to  be  carried  across  s 
country  in  a  portmanteau,  and  that  perhaps  the  possession  of  a  navigable 
river  is  not  amiss  on  such  an  occasion. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  see  the  Churchills  next  week,  and,  pray  let  me  ay, 
you.  I  write  for  my  brother  and  myself  in  the  midst  of  his  company,  among 
whom  is  Lady  Pembroke,  who  wonders  you  can  joke  upon  Lord  Anson's 
misfortunes. 

In  earnest  expectation  of  seeing  you, 

x  ours  ever. 

H.S.C 


Park  Place,  4th  July,  1756. 

Dear  Horry, — You'll  be  surprized  you  have  not  heard  from  me  before,— 
at  least  you  have  a  good  right  to  be  so.  Tou  don't  expect  a  regular  answer 
to  all  your  gazettes  extraordinary,  but  your  last  packet  was  such  an  one  is 
did  certainly  deserve  a  little  more  than  ordinary  notice.  The  truth  is,  I  had 
a  little  feverish  feel,  for  which,  between  Lady  Ailesbury's  prudence  and 
mine,  I  was  blooded,  which  disabled  me.  Nothing  less  than  disability  should 
have  prevented  my  taking  the  very  first  moment  to  thank  you ;  for  yon 
can't  imagine  how  very  much  in  haste  I  was  to  let  you  know  bow  very 
kindly  I  take  your  intention  of  dedicating  to  me,  as  well  as  the  manner  in 
which  you  do  it.*  I  can't  help  reflecting  how  most  authors  would  thinks 
dedication  thrown  away  upon  an  insignificant  cousin  like  myself,  and  being 
still  the  more  obliged  to  you  for  the  reflection,  and  esteeming  yours  as  much 
above  common  dedications  as  disinterested  friendship  is  superior  to  mercenary 
adulation. 

But,  having  done  this  justice  to  you  and  myself,  I  must  now,  since  yon 
desire  it,  proceed  to  tell  you  an  objection  I  have  to  a  very  little  part  of  H, 
by  which  you  will  find  that  you  have  not  guessed  at  all  right  at  the  sort  d 
objections  I  have  to  make ;  and  that  for  ft  modest  reasons,'  which  you  seem  to 
expect,  I  doubt  you  must  read  '  vain  ones' 

I  must  own,  then,  that  I  do  rather  apprehend  that  '  the  censure  of* 
world  governed  by  prejudice '  does  convey  an  idea  that  it  is  the  censure  of  the 
whole  world,  or  the  greatest  part  of  it,  that  I  lie  under ;  which,  though  ever 
so  true  (and  I  should  hope  it  is  not  quite  so),  I  should  not  like  to  see  settled 
and  going  down  to  posterity  with  your  works :  for  though  you  say  that  Ad 
•  world  is  governed  by  prejudice,1  yet  I  doubt  if  that  expression  from  a  fr**l 
would  countervail  the  establishing  the  fact  of  that  general  censure  *po*  ' 
friend's  auth'/rity. 

*  This  alludes  to  Horace  Walpole's  dedication  to  General  Conway  of  a  volume  of 
Fugitive  Pieces,  printed  at  the  press  at  Strawberry  Hill.  The  object  of  the  dedication, 
as  indeed  may  be  gathered  from  the  above  letter,  was  to  vindicate  Conway  against  the 
popular  clamour  raised  by  the  failure  of  the  expedition  to  Rochefort,  in  which  he  ft* 
second  in  command  of  the  land  forces. 
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And  as  you  say  your  esteem  is  •  not  to  be  shaken  by  that  censure,'  I  own  it 
does  seem  to  me  to  imply  that  there  was  something  in  the  nature  of  such  a 
censure  which  might  shake  friendships,  and  that  it  required  a  sort  of  effort 
not  to  he  shaken  by  it. 

Perhaps  I  am  ridiculously  scrupulous,  hut  the  subject  is  a  tender  one, 
and,  at  least,  I  hope  you  will  think  my  scruples  pardonable.  All  this  lies  in 
the  compass  of  one  single  line,  the  alteration  of  which  would,  I  think, 
certainly  leave  it  unexceptionable  to  any  but  *  modest  objections,1  and  those 
I  am  at  present  well  enough  disposed  to  waive.  I  leave  it,  however,  entirely 
to  your  much  better  judgment,  and  shall  think  myself  safer  in  your  hands 
than  in  my  own.  I  have  also  a  mind  (if  you  leave  that  out  in  the  first  part 
especially)  to  put  *  malice  or  prejudice '  in  where  it  is  marked  with  a  cross 
afterwards ;  but  this,  also,  I  leave  entirely  to  you. 

Excuse  my  tampering  at  all  with  a  work  I  am,  probably,  only  capable  of 
spoiling,  and  my  vanity  that  is  not  content  with  more  praise  than  I  deserve. 
I  will  say  no  more  upon  the  subject,  but  that  I  shall  think  myself  happy, 
and,  though  it  sounds  formal,  honoured  too,  in  this  public,  and  I  dare  say 
permanent,  mark  of  your  friendship.  I  forgot  to  say  that  I  think  '  proposed 
to  attack  '  is  less  exceptionable  than  *  would  have  undertaken  to  attack,  as  they 
did  all  consent  in  one  council  of  war,  &c. 

The  Duchess  of  Richmond  left  us  yesterday  morning  to  go  to  Goodwood, 
-where  the  Duke  was  just  arrived  when  his  express  came  away.  You'll  have 
heard,  to  be  sure,  all  that  relates  to  the  expedition  subsequent  to  St.  Maloes 
and  Cancale  Bay.  Lord  Downe,  who  was  expeditious  in  his  return  as  Mr. 
Delaval  was  in  his  descent,  was  in  town  on  Sunday  morning,  as  I  hear,  so 
that  I  am  surprized  we  have  yet  heard  no  more  of  them  from  town.  Their 
return  was  not  even  mentioned  in  the  newspapers  of  yesterday,  where  there 
are  only  some  natural  accounts  from  Paris  of  their  having  destroyed  to  the 
amount  of  many  millions  at  St.  Maloes,  landed  somewhere  else — I  don't  know 
where,  kept  all  their  troops  employed  in  continual  marches,  and  harassed 
them  to  death ;  whereas  my  intelligence  says  they  have  landed  nowhere — 
not  even  drunk  tea  under  the  cannon  of  Cherbourg,  as  you  suppose; 
but  having  peeped  at  Havre  and  Cherbourg,  and  ordered  two  debarkations, 
are  returned  half-starved  and  sickly,  having  found  that  greater  heroes  than 
we  may  be  prevented  by  high  winds  and  open  bays. 

I  hear  none  were  allowed  to  come  on  shore,  at  least  very  few ;  and  that 
they  expected  to  go  out  again.  I  scarce  think  it  will  be  to  the  coast  of 
France  if  they  do,  though  they  pretend  that  the  army  for  Flanders  is  all 
named. 

I  wrote  to  Lord  Ligonier,  the  moment  I  heard  of  the  troops  destined  to 
Flanders,  to  beg  he  would  name  me  to  his  majesty ;  but  had  for  answer  that 
all  the  generals  were  already  fixed  by  his  majesty  himself.  He  added,  that  he 
thought  we  were  left  very  weak  at  home,  and  that,  in  case  of  any  accident 
here,  he  should  not  desire  a  better  second  than  myself,  if  I  chose  to  share  my 
fate  with  him.  You  see  how  like  this  looks  to  a  condemnation  to  home 
service  and  the  yellow  list,  and  you  know  my  thoughts  on  that  subject. 

Adieu,  and  believe  me  most  sincerely  yours, 

H.  S.  C. 


Park  Place,  20th  July,  1758. 
Dear  Horry, — You  tell  me  I  may  write  when  I  have  a  mind ;  and,  by 
the  time  I  have  took,  it  looks  as  if  I  had  very  little  mind.  Without  meaning 
to  make  excuses,  I  actually  feel  ashamed  when  I  look  over  your  letter.  I 
was  to  tell  you  how  my  fever  did,  which  was  gone  before  I  wrote  last,  if  ever 
it  could  be  said  to  be  come ;  and  as  to  the  work,  you  are  so  accommodating 
that  you  actually  leave  me  to  dedicate  to  myself.  I  would  not  have  the 
world  know  that  I  have  been  so  called  into  council  on  my  own  praises,  to 
which,  in  the  present  shape,  I  don't  pretend  to  object,  xour  thinking  I 
could  seriously  suspect  you  of  giving  me  up  on  account  of  the  expedition, 
and  mean  my  correction  for  you,  and  not  for  that  vile  world  we  have  talked 
of,  is,  at  least,  as  good  as  my  suspicion  would  have  been  if  it  had  been  real. 
I  have  no  sort  of  partiality  for  that  prejudice  and  malice  which  I  slipped  in ; 
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and  I  agree  entirely  to  the  force  of  your  argument  against  it.*  The  tine  of 
prejudice  is  certainly  not  the  time  to  conquer  it.  If  it  is  to  be  done,  I  ta 
clear  it  is  m  the  way  you  mention ;  for  there  is  a  contradictory  spirit  in  tat 
mind  of  men  that  would  make  them  much  more  likely  to  keep  up  tkdr 
prejudice  and  exert  their  malice  for  being  accused  of  it. 

Haying  thus  settled  the  preliminaries,  pray  let  me  ask  when  one  a 
to  see  your  work,  which  I  feel  rather  impatient  for  ?  I  shall  like  the  oU 
again,  and  like  to  see  them  collected ;  but  I  hope  for  some  new  too. 

I  agree  with  you  in  everything  but  the  point  of  serving,  and  had  better 
agree  in  that  too,  as  I  find  my  efforts  quite  vain  lor  the  purpose.  In  the 
meantime,  am  got  so  far  as  to  be  much  easier,  and,  as  far  as  the  last 
expedition  went,  quite  easy.  If  tbey  want  me,  they  may  have  me ;  tad 
when  they  have  worn  out  all  their  hospital  generals,  and  tired  all  their  lords 
of  expeditions,  perhaps  1  may  be  thought  of. 

Your  story  of  the  teaspoons  f  is  excellent,  and  corresponds  extremely  vdl 
with  your  own  idea  of  drinking  tea  on  the  French  coast.  They  drank  tn, 
and  left  their  teaspoons  behind. 

You  tell  me  you  have  anecdotes  for  me  when  we  meet.  When  will  tint 
be  ?  I  shall  be  here  till  Sunday  se'nnight.  Our  desire  to  see  you  here  a 
constant,  and,  of  course,  it's  one  of  the  evergreens  of  Park  Place-  Oa 
Sunday  se'nnight  I  come  into  waiting,  when  I  may  possibly  catch  a  ghmpse 
of  you.    After  that  we  go  our  northern  circuit. 

I  hear  Lord  Ancrani  is  not  trusted  with  the  expedition  alone ;  and  tbst 
Blighe,  who  was  appointed  for  Germany,  is  turned  over  to  that.  I  don't 
think  this  will  please  the  earl,  if  it's  true. 

You  see  my  letters  are  but  a  poor  comment  on  yours,  yet  I  like  to  write 
as  long  as  you  can  bear  them.  It's  a  poor  venture  I  send,  hot  it  bringi 
me  an  excellent  return.  Que  /aire  T  We  ride,  and  walk,  and  boat  to  see 
our  neighbours,  and,  ambition  apart,  live,  I  assure  you,  a  comfortable  trifling 
life  as  can  be.  We  have  had  a  good  many  of  our  friends  at  times,  and  mm 
have  ttisited  its  twice.  Lady  Louisa  is  still  here,  as  jolly  and  good-natured  as 
ever.  We  are  much  obliged  to  her  for  her  company,  and,  by  trying  to 
amuse  her,  I  think  we  amuse  ourselves  rather  more  than  usual.  This  is  oar 
history — the  sum  and  substance  of  it.  You  see  what  matter  it  furnishes  for 
relation. 

Adieu.  Continue  your  gazettes,  though  they  should  have  no  more  in 
them  than  the  gazette.  They  are  charming,  and  refresh  us  mfinitelym 
these  barren  climes. 

Yours  most  sincerely,  H.  S.  C. 


Park  Pface,  10th  Dee.  1758. 

Dear  Horry, — As  I  have  just  received  notice  of  a  commission  that  will,  I 
suppose,  immediately  hurry  me  up  to  town,  I  write  this  hasty  note  to  acquaint 
you  with  it  in  hopes  of  seeing  you  soon,  and  talking  over  this  and  other 
matters,  as  I  love  to  communicate  with  you,  and  begin  to  grumble  in  ®T 
mind  that  in  these  last  two  comings  out  of  town  I  have  not  had  a  word  of 
news  or  conversation  from  you. 

I  am  appointed  commissary  to  treat  with  the  French  about  a  cartel  at 
Sluys.  The  commission  is  honourable,  and,  though  not  just  of  the  kind  I 
wanted,  is  a  distinction.  Lord  Albemarle  treated  it  last  war  with  the  Duke 
de  Chaulnes.    It  brings  me  on  the  staff,  as  I  go  on  the  foot  of  a  military 

*  See  Horace  Walpoie's  letter  to  Conway,  dated  July  8,  1758. 

f  The  '  story  of  the  teaspoons '  is  as  follows : — '  The  Due  &'  Aiguillon  has  Ktertflj 
sent  a  vessel  with  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  with  some  teaspoon* 
which,  in  hit  hurry,  he  left  behind  him.  I  know  the  person  who  saw  the  packet 
before  it  was  delivered  to  Blenheimeins.  But  what  will  you  say  to  this  wise  com- 
mander himself?  I  am  going  to  tell  you  no  secret,  but  what  he  uttered  publicly  tf 
the  levee.  The  king  asked  him  if  he  had  raised  great  contributions.  '  Contributions! 
sir  !  We  saw  nothing  but  old  women.'  What  becomes  of  the  thirty  thousand  dm> 
that  made  them  retire  with  such  expedition  to  their  transports  * ' —  Walpote  to  Cta- 
icay,  Jufy  8,  1758. 
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officer,  and,  in  that  light,  as  Lord  Ligonier,  from  whom  I  had  my  notice,  hints 
to  me,  leads  to  other  employment. 

Adieu.    Your  in  haste  most  sincerely,  H.  S.  C. 

P.  S.  My  servant  returns  to-morrow  morning  early. 


Sbty$,  214  Jan.  1759. 
Dear  Horry, — I  expect  to  be  abused,  at  least  I  deserve  it,  for  having  let 
ao  many  days  go  without  writing  a  line  to  you,  being  with  a  new  people,  in 
as.  new  place,  and  in  a  new  situation.  The  very  truth  is,  that  though  1  have 
t>een  idle  in  fact,  I  have  been  intentionally  the  best  correspondent  in  the 
world,  and  have  not  writ  to  any  body — literally  to  nobody  but  Lady  Ailes- 
bary,  and  my  letters  of  business.  But  it  has  happened  to  me,  as  it  generally 
does,  I  believe,  to  those  in  business,  that  I  make  bad  calculations  of  my  time; 
and  the  business  itself  which  is  little,  appears  still  less  till  one  sets  about  it, 
and  then  one  finds  it  multiply  under  one's  hands  and  fill  up  the  time  of  the 
post  to  the  last  minute. 

I  landed  at  Ostend  on  the  14th  in  the  morning,  after  a  most  excellent 
passage  of  eleven  hours ;  found  no  difficulty  at  all  at  the  place ;  had  few 
questions  asked  me,  and,  after  making  my  bow  to  the  lieutenant  de  Roi, 
who  commands  there,  came  away  for  Bruges  in  less  than  half  an  hour  with 
three  French  officers  who  were  going  to  join  Monsieur  du  Barail  there, 
having,  with  regret,  left  my  poor  compagnon  de  voyage,  le  Baron  D'ieskan, 
much  out  of  order  there. 

My  new  companions  were  very  agreeable,  polite  men ;  and  the  rencontre 
of  Monsieur  du  Barail  at  Bruges  was  a  very  lucky  one,  as  it  abridged,  or,  in 
a  manner,  annihilated  all  disagreeable  ceremony  between  us.  We  went  to  a 
French  play  there  together,  and  were  invited  to  the  same  house,  where  we 
played  at  cards  and  supped.  We  embarked  next  morning  in  a  Dutch  track- 
shut  together,  and,  landing  within  less  than  a  little  league  of  this  place,  got 
all  into  a  little  Dutch  waggon  covered  with  oil-cloth — nine  of  us  in  a  vehicle 
made  for  six ;  and  in  this  curious  equipage  jumbled  through  a  miserable, 
deep  road,  and  having  not  so  much  as  sent  a  servant  before  us,  for  I  found 
my  cook  (who  set  out  a  week  before)  at  Dover.  We  drove  in  that  genteel 
equipage  immediately  to  the  commandant's  door,  mistook  it,  and  made  a  visit 
to  another ;  but,  content  with  that,  went  to  look  out  for  an  inn,  a  dinner,  &c 
We  soon  pitched  upon  one,  had  all  our  quarters  laid  out,  and  from  that 
moment  have  lived  together,  if  not  a  gay  life,  which  I  think  even  Frenchmen 
can  scarce  do  in  this  good  town,  yet  with  the  greatest  ease  and  familiarity. 
We  keep  but  one  table,  at  which  we  are  nine  of  our  two  families,  beside  an 
accidental  Dutch  or  Swiss  officer  whom  we  invite. 

We  walk  and  play  a  little  at  cards,  and  attend  to  our  business ;  and  in 
that  way  our  time  passes  much  better  than  I  could  have  expected. 

Monsieur  du  Barail  is  as  fair  and  open  a  man  in  business  as  he  is  amiable 
and  polite  out  of  it ;  and,  as  far  as  depended  on  us,  it  was  soon  settled.  But 
we  wait,  and  may  wait  some  time,  for  approbations  from  our  courts,  and  the 
forms  of  business  still.  He  is  iust  made  a  lieutenant-general,  by  which, 
however,  I  am  very  glad  I  don't  lose  him,  as  he  has  orders  from  his  court 
at  the  same  time  to  continue  his  negotiation  with  me.  By  the  last  post,  he 
had  an  account  of  eighteen  persons  of  the  first  rank  and  distinction  taken  up 
in  Portugal,  with  a  fist  of  their  names.  This  looks  very  serious,  and  shows 
that  the  story  of  the  fall  in  his  chamber  or  stairs  had  a  meaning  which 
they  have  conducted  with  great  secrecy  and  policy. 

The  death  of  the  princess  gouvemante  will,  I  doubt,  make  some  stir  here. 
It  is  said  an  augmentation  of  twenty-five  ships  is  already  determined.  She 
preserved  her  senses  and  courage,  and  despatched  business,  to  her  last  mo- 
ments. The  king  and  theprincess-dowager  are  declared  tutors  to  the  young 
prince,  with  the  Duke  of  Wolfenbuttle ;  and  the  Prince  of  Nassau  Welbourg 
to  marry  the  princess.  All  this  probably  you  knew,  and  much  more ;  but 
one  must  tell  some  Dutch  news,  and  Sluys  does  not  abound.  We  have  had 
the  finest  weather  in  the  world,  and  been  in  the  best  health  without  either 
getting  drunk  or  smoking  tobacco,  which  is  astonishing. 
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The  wind  is  now  got  to  the  east  and  the  frost  just  begun,  which  is  to  pre- 
serve us  from  all  evils  and  pinch  our  toes  off. 

Yours  most  affectionately, 

H.  S.  C. 


i 


i 


Sluys,  28th  Jan.  1759. 
,  Dear  Horry, — I  don't  know  what  art  you  have  of  drawing  news  sod 
entertainment  from  a  dull  town,  but  so  it  is ;  and  your  manner  of  saving  jot 
have  nothing  to  say  "contradicts  yourself  so  ingeniously  and  agTeeably,  that 
one  does  not  perceive  the  imposition.  When  somebody  asked  me  yesterday, 
What  news  from  London  ?  I  was  going  to  tell  'em  a  whole  cargo  of  it ;  aod 
when  I  hesitated  and  could  not  make  out  a  scrap,  I  cursed  my  own  memoir 
that  retains  nothing.  I  don't  know,  in  fact,  any  material  difference  between 
Sluys  and  London.  London  can  but  have  no  news  and  be  excessive  dnll 
and  so  is  Sluys :  it  is,  indeed,  superlatively  dull,  and  of  a  dulness  that  to  my 
poor  imagination  can  yield  nothing  but  a  caput  mortuttm.  I  don't  know 
what  your  ingenuity  might  do,  but,  for  me,  I  think  the  task  of  extracting  fire 
from  a  cucumber  is  easier. 

You  have  heard  all  my  history  already, — how  friendly  and  prettily  we 
live  amongst  one  another,  and  how  rapidly  our  part  of  the  treaty  advanced; 
and  that  is  all  our  history — the  whole  plot  and  denouement:  after  which  it 
was  fit  to  come  away.  But  these  Dutch  winds,  not  so  quick  in  their  opera- 
tions, have  hung  sluggishly  in  one  point,  and  prevented  any  return  to  my 
first  letters ;  and  it  will  be,  on  Monday  or  Tuesday  next,  a  fortnight  since  I 
wrote  'em. 

As  to  the  rest,  we  have  walked  a- coursing  one  day ;  another  day  round 
the  ramparts ;  one  day  three  miles  north,  and  another  three  miles  south, 
upon  the  same  dull,  dirty  plain.  What  materials  for  an  history !  They 
won't  even  squeeze  into  the  French  mSmoires  of  any  of  my  friends  here. 
Last  night  we  amused  ourselves  with  a  curious  fellow,  servant  to  one  of  toe 
company,  who  fancies  himself  an  actor,  and,  without  talking  either  French 
or  Italian,  or  any  other  language,  acted  and  sung  in  both,  much  to  our 
entertainment,  and  to  the  unspeakable  astonishment  of  two  Swiss  officer? 
who  dined  with  us,  and  thought  the  actor  and  the  audience  equally  road. 
Yesterday  was  a  day  of  events,  and  had  like  to  have  been  the  epoch  of  J 
great  revolution  in  the  history  of  Sluys ;  for  Genet,  who,  you  know,  is  very 
alert,  happened  to  discover  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  that  our  landlord  charged 
four  guineas  a-day  for  our  lodging,  exclusive  of  eating,  drinking,  &c.  This 
discovery  caused  a  general  fermentation ;  and  Monsieur  du  Barail  and  L  en- 
tering immediately  into  conference,  agreed  to  change  our  lodging— nay,  we 
actually  sent  and  agreed  for  others,  and  were  to  have  moved  this  very  day, 
when,  behold,  our  reasonable  host  who  had  asked  five  guineas,  and  was' a 
loser  at  four,'  had  the  goodness  to  come  down  to  two  guineas.  Now  I  bare 
really  mustered  my  forces,  and  made  my  greatest  effort.  With  the  extraor- 
dinary helps  I  have  mentioned,  you  may  judge  what  Sluys  is.  Yet  if  Mr. 
Offley,  or  Sir  Robert  Rich,  or  any  of  our  bedchamber,  have  a  mind  to  a 
Sluys  hat,  and  will  say  but  half  a  word,  they  shall  have  it ;  and,  same  votrt 
presence,  I  think  it  much  better  than  none — I,  who  am  not  a  bean. 

I  am  glad  there  are  no  politics  in  parliament,  and  as  glad  they  are  trsnf- 
ferred  to  the  Opera.  If  Mr.  Pitt  would  but  sing  an  ( Ariette'  in  the  House 
now,  our  diversions  would  be  much  mended,  and  one  should  attend  parlia- 
ment with  some  pleasure. 

Lady  Ailesbury  has  told  me  a  dismal  story  of  poof  Kniphausen,  and  the 
wrath  of  Lady  Mary,  which  would  make  an  history  like  that  of  Achilles. 
She  says  she  frightened  him  so  that  it  would  have  made  his  hair  stand  on 
end,  if  it  had  not  been  at  its  utmost  pitch  before.  I  doubt  it's  the  only  thing 
an  angry  lady  can  make  stand  on  end,  which  is  a  truth  worth  Lady  Mary's 
knowing. 

Adieu.  Nobody  ever  longed  for  a  billet-doux  more  than  I  for  my  fori 
Barrington's  despatches,  which  will  decide  my  fate  between  Sluys  and  Lon- 
don ;  and,  if  one  must  be  in  a  dull  town,  I  own  I  should  choose  the  latter. 

Yours  sincerely, 

H.  S.  C 
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HILDA  D'EHRENBURG. 

BY    ELI    BLACKOOWK,    D.  D. 


Scene  ~  The  Protestant  Cemetery  in  one  of  the  Residence  Towns  of  Southern 

Germany, 


THE  old  man  was  bowed  down  with 
anguish.  He  did  not  tear  his 
grey  hair,  he  did  not  writhe  on  the 
ground.  There  he  was,  bowed  down 
with  speechless  anguish,  his  bare 
bald  head  resting  on  the  cold  marble 
of*  the  monument.  It  was  only  by 
an  occasional  gasp,  by  an  uneasy 
quivering  of  the  eyelid,  that  his 
countenance  gave  sign  of  feeling  and 
perception ;  but  if  awake  and  busy, 
both  senses  and  faculties  were  evi- 
dently far  away  from  the  world 
around  him.  There  was  something 
unearthly  in  that  intensity  of  ab- 
straction, something  more  that  dream- 
like. 

Baron  d'Ehrenburg  held  commu- 
nion with  the  dead ! 

Was  it,  indeed,  d'Ehrenburg  ?  I 
bad  seen  him,  only  in  the  evening, 
busy  doing  the  honours  of  his  house ; 
welcoming  his  company  with  that 
winning  smile,  that  easy  empresse- 
mentt  that  consummate  urbanity,  that 
nameless  grace  and  elegance,  that 
characterize  his  nation, — the  so-called 
*  French  of  the  North.'  There  was 
something  wild  indeed,  almost  bois- 
terous, and  yet  strictly  well-bred,  in 
the  frequent  sallies  by  which  he 
contrived  to  promote  the  hilarity  of 
his  chosen  guests.  No  one  could 
appear  more  perfectly  at  ease,  no  one 
was  more  careful  of  his  reputation  as 
a  thorough-bred  gentleman.  The 
old  courtier  and  diplomatist  here 
outdid  himself;  never  at  a  loss  for  a 
well-turned  compliment,  never  for  a 
brisk  repartee.  He  accommodated 
himself  to  all  humours,  and  sent  his 
guests  home  well  pleased  with  them- 
selves and  with  him. 

I  watched  him  closely,  feeling  a 
painful  interest  in  all  that  concerned 
nim.  For  his  story  had  been  told 
in  significant  whispers ;  a  dark  story ; 
one  of  those  dismal,  mysterious  af- 
fairs, about  which  only  a  few  vague 
hints  are  ever  thrown  out  to  public 
curiosity;  but  at  which  it  works  with 
breathless  anxiety,  filling  up  the 
gaps  with  bold  conjectures,  giving  it 


body  and  shape  with  more  than 
plastic  ingenuity.  Baron  d'Ehren- 
burg's  only  daughter  and  only  child, 
Hilda,  had  met  with  some  dreadful, 
tragical  end.  He  had  buried  her  six 
months  since.  Her  death  had  taken 
place  shortly  after  her  father's  return 
from  long  absence  on  official  business. 

That  was  all. 

The  bereaved  father  had  allowed 
the  shortest  possible  space  for  family 
mourning.  In  fact  he  had  never 
remitted  his  attendance  at  court,  never 
been  missing  at  any  of  the  meetings 
of  his  diplomatic  brethren.  He  had 
hurried  through  the  funeral  cere- 
mony, waived  all  sympathy  and  con- 
dolence. He  had  suffered  no  change 
in  the  arrangements  of  his  splendid 
household,  no  interruption  in  the 
course  of  its  princely  festivities.  His 
friends  needed  no  warning  against 
any  allusion  to  the  one  sore  subject 
near  his  heart. 

I  could  detect  no  anomaly  in  the 
high  finish  of  his  manners,  no  symp- 
tom of  constraint  or  affectation :  no 
twitch  of  suppressed  agony,  nothing 
like  remorse. 

Singular  enough,  if  he  lost  his 
self-possession  at  all,  it  was  only  at 
the  icarte  table;  but  then  it  was 
merely  the  natural  outbreak  of  a 
temper  too  quick  for  any  game  of 
hazard:  for  the  hot  blood  of  the 
Ehrenburgs  was  matter  of  renown 
in  his  fatherland;  and,  as  a  young 
attach^  to  this  very  court  in  early 
days,  he  had  lost  enormous  sums  at 
rouge  et  turir ;  some  of  the  spirit  of 
the  veteran  gambler  still  lurked  in 
his  heart,  but  he  had  long  since  ac- 
quired sufficient  control  over  his 
passions ;  and  his  present  outbursts 
never  failed  to  end  in  a  hearty  laugh 
at  his  own  awkwardness  and  im- 
patience, or  a  string  of  flattering 
congratulations  on  his  adversary's 
luck  and  dexterity. 

And  now  here  he  was,  that  same 
self-collected,  accomplished  d'Ehren- 
burg, prostrate  in  the  dust,  in  death- 
like absorption,  violence  of  emotion 
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stifling  the  very  groan  of  his  breast. 
Here,  at  earliest  dawn,  in  the  darkest 
shade  of  the  cemetery,  the  pale  tomb- 
stone his  only  pillow,  witn  the  un- 
mistakeable  traces  of  a  restless  night 
on  his  fevered  brow. 

4  Who  sleeps  beneath?  The  marble 
bears  no  inscription.'  A  stray  mem- 
ber of  the  Ehrenbnrgs  lies  here  in 
an  obscure  grave,  alone,  far  away 
from  the  family  vault  in  the  north. 
That  blank  slab  covers  all  that  re- 
mains of  his  daughter. 

I  saw  nothing  but  the  old  man. 
I  could  hear  nothing,  but  his 
working  countenance  was  an  open 
book.  What  was  he  listening  to  so 
intently?  On  what  distant  object 
were  his  eyes  so  painfully  strained  ? 
In  his  terror-stricken  fancy  the  lost 
Hilda  stood  before  him:  she  spoke 
to  him.  D'Ehrenburg  communed 
with  the  departed,  and,  by  a  strange 
effort  of  sympathy,  my  very  soul  was 
startled  with  the  revelations  of  the 
grave. 

4  Father,'  I  could  fancy  the  deep, 
plaintive  voice,  from  underneath  the 
monument, — *  father,  you  weep.  I 
feel  the  warm  moisture  oozing 
through  the  sod,  thawing  the  deadly 
chill  of  the  chamber  of  death.  I  feel 
the  earth  heaving  as  if  instinct  with 
a  new  feeling  of  pity,  easing  me  of  its 
crushing  weight,  allowing  space  for 
the  sweet  fresh  air — the  air  that  glad- 
dens living  beings;  and  a  ray  of 
light  pierces  through  the  gloom; 
and  the  smile  of  heaven  breaks 
through  the  sameness  of  this  long 
wintry  night  of  the  grave. 

1  Oh,  blind  is  the  night  and  raw 
and  bleak  is  the  winter  here  below; 
and  the  rains  of  the  inclement  seasons 
make  cruel  havoc  among  the  flesh- 
less  bones  and  disturb  them;  and 
the  work  itself  of  dissolution  is  im- 
peded by  the  pressure  of  the  super- 
incumbent turf;  and  Death  gnaws  at 
our  miserable  remains,  like  a  hungry 
wolf  that  struggles  with  his  prey. 

4  All  is  not  dead,  father,  that  lies 
low  with  the  dead.  Here  I  am,  a 
deathless  spirit,  entombed  by  the 
side  of  lifeless  clay.  I,  the  incor- 
ruptible, doomed  to  abide  by  the 
corruption  of  the  flesh.  Here  I  am, 
by  virtue  of  my  spiritual  nature,  a 
stranger  to  death,  and  yet  writhing 
in  its  embrace,  inhaling  its  icy  breath, 
drinking  it  in  in  long,  deep  draughts : 
ever  dying !' 


*  A  child  that  dies  in  his  ptral'i 
curse,  is  not  quit  of  the  earth  till  the 
parent's  curse  be  revoked.' 

»  *  •  • 

4  Oh,  thou  knowest  not,  fatber- 
thou  canst  not  know — how  cold,  bow 
slow,  how  unremitting  is  the  anger 
of  God ;  how  sleepless,  how  unwary. 
The  worm  that  never  dies,  bat  em 
gnaws  and  consumes,  leaving  not  the 
faintest  trace  of  its  work —oh,  Urn 
canst  not  appreciate  all  the  searching 
ingenuity  of  its  infliction  of  torture; 
a  torture  never  increasing,  aerer 
abating;  that  allows  of  no  weeping, 
no  praying,  no  dying ;  no  hope,  do 


emorse!  remorse  I 

*  Oh,  it  is  not  merely  the  death  of 
the  body  that  we  are  brought  to 
envy.  Woe  to  oar  own  immortality 
if  utter  annihilation  were  in  osr 
hands  1 

4  Father,  you  have  cursed  me. 
You  have  appealed  to  Heaven's  ven- 
geance for  the  chastisement  of  your 
undutiful  child.  Heaven  has  hard 
you.  You  have  disinherited  me  to 
all  eternity.  You  have  robbed  me 
of  my  birthright  in  God's  blesnogL 
So  long  as  you  harden  your  heart, 
the  work  itself  of  redemption  is  lo* 
tome. 

'But,  father,  you  weep:  warm, 
balmy  does  the  dew  of  your  sorrow 
fall  on  the  turf  of  my  grave;  and, 
you  know,  one  word  from  your  lips 
has  power  to  break  the  bonds  of  the 
tomb,  to  blunt  the  sword  of  God's 
justice.  Oh,  that  I  might  feel  con- 
fidence in  my  heart  to  crave  God's 

forgiveness  and  yours ! 

•  •  *  * 

'Father,  I  have  sinned;  sinned 
before  God  and  before  you.    I  bsve      i 
dragged  your  grey  hairs  in  the  dust 
I  have  made  an  incurable  breach  in 
the  adamantine  stronghold  of  your      i 
fair  name.    I  have  inflicted  on  your 
house  a  stain  which  no  tears  or  blood 
can  wash  away.    Mine  was  the  ig-       I 
nominy  which  the  lowest  depth  of  the      I 
grave  cannot  hide. 

'  Father,  I  know  all  the  effort  that  j 
your  relenting  must  cost  you.  The 
remission  of  my  sin  is  not  wholly 
dependent  on  you.  You  cannot  call 
the  world  to  witness  your  recon- 
ciliation with  your  erring  child.  The 
world  would  never  forgive  your  for- 
giveness.   It  would  never  revoke  iti 
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own  sentence,  whatever  generous 
feelings  might  prompt  you  to  a  re- 
vision of  yours.  It  would  only  in- 
clude yourself  and  your  weakness  in 
its  sweeping  condemnation.  Not  all  a 
father's  indulgence,  not  all  the  need 
-we  all  have  of  the  clemency  of  the 
^Father  of  mankind,  could  allay  men's 
resentment  against  my  blighted  me- 
mory. 

4  Oh,  men's  judgment  is  ever  doing 
violence  to  Heaven's  judgment ! 

1  It  is  in  their  nature  to  exult  in 
the  exhibition  of  shame,  to  gloat  on 
the  naked  turpitude  of  vice;  and 
when  they  have  succeeded  in  the 
desecration  of  all  purity,  when  they 
nave  brought  down  the  loftiest  ex- 
cellence to  their  own  level,  what  is 
the  deepest  penitence  to  them,  or  the 
most  excruciating  remorse  ?  or  what 
shelter  can  the  grave  afford  against 
the  shafts  of  their  malevolence?  The 
name  of  Hilda  d'Ehrenburg  was  a 
fair  prey  to  them,  of  which  not  the 
jaws  of  death,  not  a  father's  arms, 
not  the  sanctuary  of  God's  bosom, 
could  defraud  tbem. 

'But  you,  father,  will  you  not 
give  ear  to  better  counsels?  Will 
yon  not  incline  your  heart  to  better 
feelings  ?  Will  you  suffer  the  vain 
clamour  of  a  croaking  world  to  dis- 
turb the  serenity  of  your  judgment  ? 
Will  you  suffer  its  grovelling  mean- 
ness to  set  a  limit  upon  the  impulses 
of  your  better  nature?  Cleave  not 
to  the  dust,  father.  Dare  to  think 
and  act  for  yourself;  set  up  the  tri- 
bunal of  your  own  good  conscience 
above  the  narrow-minded  court  of 
the  world's  honour. 

'  Tfiink  not  it  is  for  myself  alone  I 
am  suing.  It  is  not  at  all  for  my- 
self; not  for  peace  to  my  memory, 
or  rest  to  my  distressed  soul.  Your 
harshness  and  violence  were  part  of 
my  just  punishment,  and  I  shrank 
not  from  it.  I  shall  not  strive  against 
it,  however  long  you  may  persist  in 
it  I  did  not  wish  the  cup  to  pass 
from  me,  nor  do  I  now  ask  to  be 
spared  a  single  drop  of  its  bit- 
terness. 

4  Only  have  mercy  on  yourself, 
father,  I  beseech:  make  peace  with 
your  own  heart ;  put  up  with  God's 
will.  Accept  the  irretrievable  past ; 
learn  to  sit  down  with  it;  to  look 
steadily  in  its  face :  make  yourself 
familiar  with  it — with  all  its  hideous- 
ness  and  repukiveness.     No 


mur,  no  wrath  or  repining,  can  make 
it  undone. 

*  Spare  yourself,  father,  and  spare 
another,  equally  inconsolable,  equally 
innocent  of  my  guilt.  Spare  my 
poor,  infirm,  aged  mother.  Indeed, 
indeed  she  could  not  help  it,  father ; 
she  could  not  save  me.  I  ou  cannot 
say  that  she  ever  remitted  her  vigi- 
lance, or  that  the  wings  of  her  anx- 
ious love  ever  ceased  to  hover  around 
me.  Had  you  been  with  us  at  the 
time,  you  could  not  have  guarded 
me  more  efficiently. 

'  Oh,  let  her  slumbers  be  undis- 
turbed, let  the  placid  tight  of  the 
sun  gladden  the  decline  other  days. 
Oh,  let  my  fearful  death-struggle — 
let  these  posthumous  sufferings  suf- 
fice to  appease  the  jealousy  of  your 
outraged  honour.  Let  not  this  lin- 
gering death  of  the  soul  be  aggra- 
vated by  the  continual  violence  of 
your  domestic  feuds.  God  had  given 
you  a  daughter,  an  only  daughter, 
a  pledge  of  closer  union,  of  reno- 
vated affection.  Let  it  not  be  said 
that  she  brought  nothing  but  discard 
and  wrath  into  your  otherwise  happy 
and  peaceful  home.  Enough  that  I 
have  laid  it  low,  that  I  have  plunged 
it  into  endless  trouble  and  rum.  Let 
not  my  memory,  at  least,  do  away 
with  that  mutual  forbearance,  with 
that  harmony  and  tenderness,  which 
have  power  to  lighten  all  burdens 
and  assuage  all  sorrows. 

*  Be  good  to  your  poor  aged  con- 
sort, good  father;  cease  from  your 
sullen  rancour,  from  your  withering 
upbraiding.  Let  all  mention  of  my 
name  be  avoided,  rather,  if  it  only 
serves  to  call  up  bitter  feelings.  My 
mother  was  not  to  blame,  I  tell  you. 
Had  human  care  and  foresight  been 
of  any  avail  to  screen  me  from  danger, 
I  should  still  be  worthy  to  be  called 
your  daughter. 

4  But  the  danger  came  from  the  very 
quarter  from  whence  it  could  least 
be  apprehended.  The  serpent  stole 
unperceived,  unsuspected  into  your 
household,  gliding  into  its  innermost 
sanctuary,  without  creating  alarm  or 
surprise.  And  when  the  genial 
warmth  of  our  hearth  called  forth 
the  latent  venom  from  its  bosom,  we 
felt  its  deadly  chill  in  the  most  vital 
part  of  our  veins,  ere  any  warning 
had  aroused  us  to  a  sense  of  our  im- 
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*  Alas,  how  he  looked,  father — that 
nameless  man ;  in  what  light  he  ap- 
peared in  our  eyes.  What  impres- 
sion he  wrought  on  our  minds  from 
his  first  entrance;  how  abashed  we 
stood  before  him,  how  deeply  pene- 
trated with  our  feminine  frivolous- 
ness,  with  the  inferiority  of  our 
nature.  Was  heaven-born  virtue 
ever  mantled  in  loftier  dignity  ?  was 
there  ever  such  earnestness,  such 
steadiness  of  purpose,  such  conscious- 
ness of  native  elevation,  such  might 
of  intellect,  and  strength  of  charac- 
ter ?  His  countenance  conveyed 
all  that.  Then  the  readiness  of  his 
sympathizing  heart.  To  what  a 
strain  of  sorrow  he  could  give  ut- 
terance in  presence  of  suffering  hu- 
manity; with  what  towering  indig- 
nation he  would  visit  every  instance 
of  human  injustice. 

4 1  did  not  love  him,  father ;  I  never 
loved  him.  Do  not  believe,  father, 
that  I  ever  loved  him.  I  never 
thought  of  myself  and  of  him  at  the 
same  moment;  never  thought  of  my- 
self in  his  presence :  I  looked  upon 
him  as  something  immeasurably  far 
away  from  me. 

4  Woe  is  me !  I  dreaded  him,  but 
I  never  loved  him. 

4 Woe  is  me!  I  looked  at  his 
long  -  flowing  grey  locks,  at  his 
deep-furrowed,  though  high,  com- 
manding brow ;  at  his  stern,  almost 
forbidding  features;  at  his  uplifted 
eye ;  at  his  open,  manly  expression, 
betokening  so  much  elevation  above, 
so  much  abstraction  from  the  world 
and  its  meanness. 

4  And  it  is  pleasant  to  us,  as  it  is 
right,  to  acknowledge  the  sway  of 
sovereign  intellects.  I  listened  to 
his  voice  with  religious  awe — listened 
often  without  comprehending,  with- 
out attempting  to  comprehend  his 
meaning,  yet  thinking  it  a  privilege 
to  be  present  and  to  near. 

' 1  caught  myself  sometimes  insti- 
tuting a  comparison  between  him  and 
yourself.  For  he  had  much  of  your 
own  stately  mien,  father;  much  of 
your  seriousness  and  energy  of  ex- 
pression,—only  none  of  your  gen- 
tleness and  indulgence. 

1  How  could  I  have  loved  him  ? 
I  thought  of  the  terms  in  which  yon 
introduced  him  to  your  family,  pre- 
vious to  your  setting  out  for  the 
court  of  our  sovereign, — introduced 
him   as  an  honoured  colleague,  a 


friend  of  your  youth,  that  was  to  B 
your  office  in  your  absence,  and  to 
be  a  guest  within  your  doors.  And 
I  thought  of  the  proud  and  haro? 
matron  his  wife,  and  of  the  Un- 
born ladies  his  daughters,  the  young- 
est  of  them  old  enough  to  be  my 
sister;  and  I  saw  the  deferent*. 
almost  amounting  to  homage,  paid 
to  his  superior  wisdom  and  character 
by  old  and  young,  by  all  that  to 
great  and  good,  in  the  residence. 

4  Good  Heaven  !  And  what  coi^d 
I  ever  have  apprehended  from  him? 
What  could  have  put  me  on  raj 
guard  against  him?  What  design 
could  I  suppose  him  to  harbewr 
upon  such  an  insignificant  thios 
as  Hilda  d'Ehrenburg?  I  feared 
him,  indeed;  I  never  looked  op 
to  him  without  tremor  and  confa- 
sion.  I  felt  the  most  complete  em- 
barrassment if  he  ever  addressed  at 
But  my  very  shrinking  timidity  ww 
the  result  of  my  overweening  sense 
of  his  great  goodness :  it  arose  frm 
an  exaggerated  sense  of  my  own  ua- 
worthiness :  it  was  the  bigoted  dread 
of  an  idolater. 

'  And — he  never  seemed  to  hook 
poor  me.  Even  when  at  rest  from 
his  numerous  occupations,  on  hi*  re- 
turn from  official  duties,  or  seeking 
relaxation  from  the.  deep  studies  to 
his  closet,  even  when  most  familiarij 
domesticated  with  us,  he  hardly  ap- 
peared to  be  aware  of  mypresena 
It  was  only  to  my  dear  mother  he 
paid  his  attention,  captivated,  as  1 
then  believed,  by  her  quiet  dignifr. 
by  the  rare  elegance  of  her  manners. 
Her  alone  he  strove  to  interest  and 
entertain,— at  least,  I  thought  so; 
and  when,  after  pouring  forth  tor- 
rents of  eloquence  on  all  subjects, 
wandering  from  the  gravest  to  toe 
gayest  with  transcendent  versatility, 
— after  touching  upon  the  tender**. 
upon  the  most  hidden  chords  of  the 
human  heart— revealing,  as  it  were, 
an  unknown  world  before  my  asto- 
nished gaze— his  eye  happened,  sud- 
denly and  involuntarily,  to  ligto 
upon  me,  he  would  stop  all  at  owft 
as  if  fallen  from  the  height  of  b» 
enthusiasm,  and  look  half-surpriffii 
half-displeased,  as  if  he  had  bitbe^ 
forgotten  me,  as  if  I  were  very  much 
in  his  way, — as  if  I  were  listening  to 
matters  unmeet  for  my  years  w 
capacity, — as  if  I  had  no  business  to 
be  a  part,  however  silent  and  passive, 
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in  his  conversation,  and  to  hang- 
I  did  too  fondly  and  wistfully,  I 
confess — on  every  word  which  issued 
from  his  lips. 

*  Oh!   snail  I  ever    be    able  to 
account  by  what  chain  of  blind  fa- 
tality I  was  lost?  by  what  strange 
spell  such  a  man  ever  succeeded  in 
-winding  himself  round  my  heart? 
All  my  intercourse  with  him  is  chaos 
in  my  memory.    It  is  in  vain  that  I 
press  my  temples  and  cover  my  eyes 
with  my  hands  to  collect  my  thoughts. 
I  wish  I  could  recall  at  what  time 
and  from  what  circumstance  his  man- 
ners towards  me  underwent  any  per- 
ceptible alteration :  I  cannot.    If  he 
ever  began  to  notice  me,  it  was  not 
to  talk  to  me  but  at  me  with  my 
mother ;  and  it  was  always — almost 
always  —  in  a  tone  of  gentle  chiding 
or  of  playful  derision.  He  never,  as  it 
seemed,  turned  his  thoughts  upon 
me  but  to  discover  what  an  egre- 
giously  silly  little  thing  I  was.    I  do 
not  mean   that  be  ever  expressed 
himself  in  plain  words  to  that  effect. 
But  something  like  pity  invariably 
lurked  in  his  manners ;  and  somehow 
I  attached  to  his  good  opinion  an 
importance  of  which  I  was  ashamed 
within  myself.    He  affected  the  air 
and  tone  of  a  parent,  and  twenty  years' 
difference,  at  least,  in  our  respective 
ages  assuredly  might  entitle  him  to 
that  assumption.    There  was  always 
something  like  paternal  condescension 
in  his  occasional,  and  as  it  were  in- 
voluntary, expressions  of  tenderness. 
He  caressed  even  in  the  same  tone  aa 
he  chid  me.    It  was  chiefly  his  con- 
descension that  angered  me.    I  re- 
minded him    of  the  darling  Lady 
Malvina,  the  youngest  of  his  daugh- 
ters—just such  another  giddy  thing, 
he  said,  as  I  was. 

*  Sometimes  he  would  find  fault 
with  my  mother  for  her  indulgence 
towards  me.  She  spoiled  me,  he 
contended,  as  one  would  say  of  an 
infant;  and  the  poor,  fond  old  lady, 
had  no  little  trouble  to  screen  me 
from  his  ungenerous  imputations,  and 
to  deprecate  the  too  severe  construc- 
tion he  loved  to  put  on  my  most 
trifling  girlish  offences. 

*  Is  it  matter  of  astonishment  that 
he,  at  last,  should  have  succeeded  in 
lulling  asleep  all  her  vigilance,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  gradually  dis- 
armed my  reserve  and  increased  my 
embarrassment  ?  My  compunction  at 


having  incurred  his  blame  was  com- 
mensurate with  the  awe  in  which  I 
stood  of  him ;  my  longing  for  his 
esteem  was  in  proportion  with  my 
self-abasement — with  my  despond- 
ency of  ever  obtaining  what  I  felt 
myself  so  far  from  deserving. 

4  At  all  events,  he  had  succeeded 
in  centering  all  my  thoughts  on 
himself. 

4  That  undefinable  dread  of  his 
presence  continued  to  the  last.  I 
did  not  twice  lift  my  eyes  into  his 
face;  nor  could  I,  with  the  utmost 
effort,  find  words  to  answer  his  ques- 
tions. All  he  ever  said  to  me  had 
something  ambiguous  and  perplexing 
— perhaps  because  he  really  meant 
to  convey  to  my  unsophisticated  mind 
more  than  struck  the  ear— perhaps 
merely  because  I  could  hardly  ever 
collect  my  senses  so  as  to  take  in  the 
import  of  his  words. 

4  All  I  was  chiefly  anxious  about 
was  that  he  should  leave  me  alone. 
Only  when  he  turned  from  me  I 
breathed  freely;  and  then,  I  must 
avow,  I  delighted  to  be  in  the  same 
apartment  with  him,  to  hear  his 
voice. 

4  Was  there  ever  such  blind,  such 
insane  fascination?  Even  at  this 
moment  I  ask  it  with  trembling. 
Was  it  want  of  the  merest  common 
sense,  was  it  sheer  idiotcy,  that  laid 
me  so  passively,  so  helplessly  at  his 
mercy,— and,  for  aught  I  can  think, 
with  so  little  contrivance  on  his  part  ? 
He  perceived  his  advantage,  and  fol- 
lowed it  up.  Somehow  it  seemed  to 
me,  had  he  had  recourse  to  flattery 
and  caresses,  had  he  given  any  sign 
of  warmth  and  transport  of  passion, 
I  might  have  found  in  my  sudden 
surprize,  in  my  alarm  and  consterna- 
tion, the  means  of  defence.  But  his 
feelings,  as  well  as  his  manners,  were 
an  enigma  to  me.  He  was  cold, 
almost  disdainful,  to  the  last. 

*  At  least,  it  seemed  so  to  me. 

*  Had  he  been  my  mortal  enemy, 
or  rather  yours  and  your  family's,-— 
had  his  object  merely  been  to  inflict 
the  most  mortal  injury  upon  our 
house,  he  could  not  more  deliberately 
have  taken  advantage  of  my  youth 
and  inexperience.  I  cannot  say  at 
this  present  moment  whether  it  was 
from  love  or  hatred  that  he  deter- 
mined on  the  ruin  of  his  victim. 

*  Alas,  that  man  should  have  it  in 
his  power  so  deeply  and  so  tho- 
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roughly  to  disguise  his  passions  and 
to  cloak  his  designs ! 

1  It  was  in  cold  blood  I  was  immo- 
lated, I  tell  you, — in  cold  blood.  In 
tiie  most  unguarded  moments  he  was 
equally  stern,  commanding,  impass- 
ible. He  seemed  to  claim  my  sub- 
mission as  something  unquestionably, 
unconditionally  due  to  him.  There 
was  no  suing,  no  menacing. 

'  And  when  my  rum  was  con- 
summated, I  fancied  I  could  detect 
on  his  curling  lip  a  sneer  of  triumph 

— the  sneer  of  a  fiend. 

•  #  #  • 

•  Oh,  father,  he  lives !— with  a  con- 

gueror's  step  he  treads  on  the  dis- 
onoured  grave  of  your  child.  In 
the  bosom  of  his  family,  by  tbe  side 
of  his  unconscious,  pure-minded  wife, 
and  of  his  spotless  daughters,  he  hides 
the  enormity  of  his  crime ;  in  full 
security,  arising  from  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  offence,  he  enjoys  that 
peace  of  which  he  has  robbed  you 
all — of  which  he  has  robbed  me  to 
eternity:  and  he  basks  in  tbe  sun- 
shine of  royal  favour,  surrounded  by 
the  homage  of  an  envying  multi- 
tude ;  and  he  secures  the  venal  zeal 
of  false  priests  in  his  behalf,  and 
dares  to  bargain  for  his  share  of 
Heaven's  heritage. 

*  And,  father,  you  suffer  it  and 
weep !  To  the  unappeased  mane?*  of 
your  outraged  daughter  you  offer 
nothing  but  a  barren  tribute  of  tears  ? 
I,  a  weak  woman,  and  a  guilty  one — 
spurned  by  a  harsh,  brutal  world, 
pointed  at  with  the  finger  of  scorn — 
what  else  could  I  do  but  shrink  back 
into  my  shame,  weep  and  die  ?  But 
you,  you,  father,  you  strong  by  your 
brave  manliness,  stronger  still  by 
your  unblemished  life,  and  by  the 
sense  of  unmerited  wrong — wrong 
unutterable,  irreparable ;  you,  fallen 
from  the  summit  of  your  bright,  un- 
sullied honour,  through  the  failing 
of  others — 

'  You,  father,  weep ! — 

'And  have  nothing  but  unavail- 
ing sorrow  to  oppose  to  the  malice 
of  the  scoffing  world ;  as  if  you  knew 
not  at  what  price  sorrow  may  be 
made  venerable  to  the  world,  and 
hallowed  in  its  estimation. 

4  Oh,  the  very  depths  of  tbe  grave 
are  not  beyond  reach  of  temptation. 
You  know  not  what  a  stir,  even 
amongst  the  buried  relics  of  mor- 
tality, can  be  caused  by  thirst  for 


revenge.     Yon  know  not  with  ik 
fond  tenacity  memory  will  da; »  : 
the  miseries  of  the  world  that  vs  ' 
left  behind.     Even  in  the  dsrhs 
of  this  lonely  cbmmber  I  wish  IwcM 
think  only  of  the  enormity  of  m 
sin,  and  of  tbe  boundless  merry  £ 
God.    I  cannot  —  I  turn  round  « 
my    cold,    hard   bed,  and  atrogk 
against  the  heavy  stratum  that  Ca- 
nnes it ;  and  m  v  angry  groan  brat- 
through  the  stillness  of  the  etera. 
night.     And  a  dark  demon  whisper 
in  my  ear,  and  urges  me  to  rebel 
against  God  and  against  yon,  for  the 
author  of  all  this   great  desolates 
lives — ay,  lives  and  exults— and  Goi 
and  the  world,  and  my  father,  her 
it. 

4  And  for  a  day — for  an  hour  <x 
full  retribution,  for  the  sbkiii** 
my  long  thirst — meseemeth  it  vat 
light  for  me  to  put  np  with  the  per- 
petuation of  my  present  misery,  oc 
to  renounce  all  hope  of  a  leeoocflk 
turn  with  God. 

*  Save,  oh  save  me  from  myself. 
'Oh,  shall  your   daughter  al«* 

bear  all  the  brunt  of  your  to- 
geance  ?  your  wretched,  crushes 
daughter?  Only  the  weak  and  de- 
fenceless ?  You  know  not,  0  father, 
how  tremendous,  bow  irresistible  h 
the  look  and  voice  of  your  wrath. 
Sharper  than  any  dagger,  swifter 
than  the  thunderbolt  of  heaven,  did 
it  go  through  my  soul.  Even  hot 
eternally  placed  beyond  reach  d 
harm,  1  shudder  at  its  recollection. 
It  was  but  a  flash  from  your  eye, 
only  one  word  from  your  lip,  *« 
it  blasted,  annihilated  me. 

•  Indeed,  it  hardly  needed  all  that 
fearful  outbreak  of  your  pasawn- 
God  the  avenger,  that  chose  to 
speak  through  the  lips  of  yosr 
wrath,  had  already  rescued  me.  & 
was  only  the  death -stroke  yon  dealt 
to  shorten  and  put  an  end  to  ay 
agony. 

'Ihe  mercy  you  showed  your 
daughter,  may  Heaven  repay  yw-' 

4  It  was  a  trying  moment  foryooj 
an  uuspeakable  accumulation  ofe d 
It  was  only  for  that  Providence  hid 
spared  your  life,  guided  you  safety 
through  all  dangers  of  land  and** 
After  a  year's  absence  you  came ;  tl* 
accursed  guest  had  already  left  ©• 
You  did  not  perceive  the  pertn^ 
ation  your  presence  caused  in  y°w 
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desecrated   household.     You   came 
back  all  absorbed  in  your  own  great 
thoughts,  full  of  lofty  schemes  of 
ambition.  Ton  stood  before  us  laden 
-with  fresh  evidence  of  the  regard  of 
your  grateful  monarch.    Your  wis- 
dom and  experience  had  been  God's 
blessing  to  him,  to  throw  light  into 
the  perplexities  of  his  councils.  Your 
name  sounded  high  in  men's  mouths. 
It  had  reached  the  acme  of  worldly 
greatness.   And  there  were  only  two 
persons  to  share  your  proud  honours ; 
only  one — and  that  a  daughter — to 
inherit  them ! 

4  Well,  you  had  hardly  one  mo- 
ment for  us — hardly  any  attention 
to  pay  to  our  constrained  attempts 
at  greeting  and  felicitations.  Of  the 
conscious  dread  with  which  I  shrunk 
from  your  arms,  of  the  ill-disguised 
gloom  hanging  on  your  domestic 
circle,  you  saw  nothing.  You  could 
not  read  our  terrible  secret  on  our 
faces,  though  they  were  ghastly  with 
it.  Hou  could  you  ?  Official  busi- 
ness was  pressing  upon  yon.  You 
hurried  away — we  were  not  to  meet 
you  before  that  fatal  court-ball  in 
the  evening. 

4  Shall  I  say  with  what  heart  I 
dressed  for  that  hideous  festivity — 
with  what  boding  trepidation,  what 
sickening  anguish,  what  despair  ? 

'Oh  think  not  that  it  is  out  of 
mere  indulgence  to  my  sufferings  that 
I  dwell  on  the  particulars  of  that  tra- 
gic catastrophe.  You  ever  shuddered 
at  the  mere  mention  of  it ;  you  re- 
volted at  even  the  remotest  allusion 
to  the  subject ;  you  were  only  anx- 
ious that  your  daughter  should  feel 
all  the  weight  of  your  displeasure, 
that  she  should  writhe  under  it  and 
die;  you  never  knew  how  many 
deaths— besides  the  death  you  in- 
flicted—she  had  to  endure. 

*  We  had  not  had  the  heart  to  go 
out  for  many  weeks  before  that  me- 
morable evening.  My  poor  mother 
was  in  my  confidence.  With  the 
boundless  indulgence  of  a  maternal 
heart  she  bad  made  herself  a  willing, 
though  most  innocent,  accomplice  of 
my  now  unredeemable  error.  Her 
very  sanctity  taught  her  charity  and 
forbearance.  Unable  to  free  me 
from  my  hideous  sin,  she  was  only 
anxious  to  screen  me  from  its  worst 
consequences.  We  sought  our  safety 
in  an  improvident  procrastination 
and  concealment.    We  hugged  our 


loathsome  secret,  unable  to  guess 
how  much  of  it  might  already  nave 
transpired  abroad.  We  knew  not 
what  construction  the  world  would 
put  on  our  prolonged  seclusion. 
Alas,  my  shame  was  matter  of 
common  scandal.  We  alone  heard 
nothing  of  it. 

'We  did  not  anticipate  what  re- 
ception awaited  us  at  court.  But 
your  orders  had  been  peremptory. 
All  excuse  was  now  out  of  the 
question,  and  we  deemed  it  expedient 
to  venture. 

(I  suppose,  had  the  world  been 
completely  in  the  dark,  my  counte- 
nance would  have  been  sufficient  to 
betray  me.  Oh,  father !  I  was  only 
eighteen;  and  guilt  itself  had  not 
acquainted  me  with  the  art  of  dissi- 
mulation. The  glare  of  those  gor- 
geous apartments  proved  dazzling 
and  bewildering.  The  very  walk 
seemed  ready  to  fall  and  crush  me. 
I  clung  to  you  for  support,  and 
would  nave  dropped  to  the  ground 
had  not  your  words  of  kindness 
somewhat  reassured  me. 

*You  know  the  rest  Your  se- 
cretary, Count  Erusensolpe,  received 
me  from  your  hands.  I  suffered 
myself  to  be  led  into  the  middle  of 
the  hall.  We  stood  up  for  a  qua- 
drille. The  Lady  Louisa  Grey, 
daughter  of  the  English  ambassador, 
hanging  on  the  arm  of  her  be- 
trothed, had  taken  the  opposite 
figure.  On  she  came,  with  uplifted 
head  and  lowering  look,  tossing  back 
her  rich  auburn  ringlets  with  con- 
scious pride.  What  was  she  not 
proud  of?  what  had  she  not  reason 
to  be  proud  of?  Her  beauty,  her 
acknowledged  happy  love — the  lofti- 
ness of  her  virtue,  which  the  faintest 
breath  of  calumny  could  not  attain. 

'  Her  eye  suddenly  lighted  on  me. 
There  was  a  momentary  frown  on 
her  haughty  brow,  and  she  changed 
colour;  but  presently  she  relin- 
quished the  arm  of  her  partner,  and 
swept  loftily  away,  hastening  to  join 
the  circle  of  the  matrons,  where  she 
sat  down  by  her  mother's  side.  Her 
example  was  followed  by  the  other 
dancers,  till  I  stood  alone  in  the 
middle  of  the  room. 

4  Then  there  was  darkness  and 
bewilderment  in  my  brain.  I  fell  in 
a  trance,  from  which  only  the  deep 
tones  of  your  cursing  voice  had  power 
to  arouse  me.    I  found  myself  on  a 
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bed  in  some  of  the  upper  chambers 
of  your  house. 

4  Alone  with  you ! 

'  I  heard  your  voice  and  saw  jour 
face.  I  repeat,  all  that  you  did  on 
that  night  was  not  wanted  to  put 
out  the  faint  spark  of  life  that  flut- 
tered yet  at  my  heart.  You  did  not 
spare  me,  father.  May  God  forgive 
us  all ! 

*  You  were  gone.  For  full  three 
months  I  was  left  in  that  dismal 
apartment  under  the  care  of  a  sullen 
old  woman.  There  I  was  left  to  die 
by  inches,  and  to  die  alooe.  Only 
twice  was  my  mother  able  to  steal  to 
my  bedside,  and  twice  was  she  re- 
pulsed by  the  insolent,  relentless 
menial,  whom  you  invested  with  the 
terrible  authority  of  a  jailer.  For 
three  months  were  my  howling  and 
raving  unheeded.  And  I  could  not 
wish  to  die — not  yet :  you  know  for 
whose  sake. 

1  Shall  I  say,  father,  that  you  ex- 
ceeded the  limits  of  your  parental 
sway,  and  filled  to  overflowing  the 
measure  of  Heaven's  displeasure? 
Shall  I  call  you  to  account,  and 
ask  what  became  of  the  guiltless 
offspring  of  guilt? 


'Heaven  grant   us  for^ 
There  are  horrors  I  dread  to  recall, 
even  within  the  threshold  of  etenutj. 

*  God's  will  be  done !  Your  owa. 
sternness  and  inexorability  was  trade 
an  instrument  of  martyrdom  agaios 
yourself.  The  world,  like  a  eerae- 
less  idol,  accepted  the  holocaust,  bet 
not  the  atonement.  Your  sweeping 
severity  flattered,  without  propi- 
tiating, men's  judgment. 

'  The  world  does  not  relent,  father; 
its  pity  is  more  catting  thin  its 
bitterest  sarcasm. 


'  Let  us  turn  to  Him  who  has  both 
the  power  and  the  will  to  ransje 
and  to  rehabilitate.  Let  us  unite  ia 
sorrow  and  humiliation.  Fatkr. 
repine  not;  do  not  wish  your  work 
undone.  You  only  made  yonrsd: 
the  interpreter  of  the  decrees  of  fate 
It  could  not  be  otherwise.  He*d 
not  the  words  of  bootless  resentment 
the  reminiscence  of  my  wrong! 
wrenched  from  my  lips.  I  revoke 
them.  *  I  spurn  Satan  and  his  per- 
nicious suggestions.* 
4 1  forgive !  I  forgive  V 
«  Father,  it  is  I  who  forgive  V 
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AW  ye  the  Son  of  Jove  ? 
Heard  ye  his  summons  ring  ? 
'Ho!   daughters  fair,  who  lists  to 
share 
The  pomp  of  my  triumphing  ?* 

We  left  the  weary  loom, 

We  sprang  from  the  idle  hearth, 
To  follow  him  thorough  both  desert 
and  furrow, 

High  prince  of  the  princes  of  earth. 

The  father  kept  his  child 
In  ward  by  night  and  by  day; 

The   bridegroom  wound   his   arms 
around, 
And  wooed  his  bride  to  stay. 

Strong  were  the  bolts  of  steel, 
And  stronger  the  arms  of  love, 

.But  the  strongest  of  all,  to  loose  or 
to  thrall, 
Is  the  s£rength  of  the  Son  of  Jove. 


He  loveth  the  wreath  of  ivy, 
And  the  clusters  of  the  vine; 

But  he  loveth  best    the  lone  hiKs 
crest, 
And  the  shade  of  the  ancient  pine. 

His  eye  with  his  father's  lightning 
Scathes  men  that  haughty  be, 

But  for  woman  weajp  he  hath  glances 
meek, 
Fair  son  of  fair  Semele ! 

Spoils  from  the  rifled  East, 
Behold !  of  his  words  the  token : 

4  Whoso  doth  not  bend  to  my  beckon- 
ing hand, 
Shall  'neath  its  force  be  broken.' 

For  barren  is  the  sceptre, 

But  aye  doth  the  thyrsus  blow, 
And  each  king  shall  be  bondslave  to 
thee, 
Dionysius!  Evoe!  Evoe! 

W.  G.  C. 
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A  BATCH  OP  BIOGRAPHIES. 


TI7E  have  fallen  into  arrear  with  a 
i  V    department  of  literature  which 
ha^  come  much  into  public  favour 
within  the  last  two  or  three  seasons, 
and  must  endeavour  to  repair  the 
fault.    At  the  same  time  it  is  no- 
thing more  than  an  act  of  candour  to 
acknowledge,  that  to  form  a  resolu- 
tion of  this  sort  is  much  more  easy 
than  to  keep  it ;  for  what  the  His- 
torical  Romance  was   to  the   age 
of  Sir  Walter  and  high  Toryism, 
Biography  threatens  to  become  to 
our  own.    Every  man,  woman,  and 
child,  who  did  anything  in  any  way 
out  of  the   common   run  in  life, 
finds  nowadays  a  biographer.    It  is 
not  such  giants  as  Scott,  or  Southey, 
or  Chantrey,  or  Munro,  alone,  whose 
lives  are  written.    Not  at  all.    Ber- 
nard Barton's  Remains  are  collect- 
ed.   Hook's  thrice-told  tale  is  told 
again.    Tom  Campbell's  career  fills 
three    volumes    8vo. ;    Collins    has 
his   ready   admirer  and,  lauder  in 
his  son ;  and  David  Scott  is  deified 
by  his  brother.     We  confess  that, 
according  to  our  view  of  the  real 
ends  and  uses  of  biography,  it  would 
have  been  as  well,  both  for  English 
literature  and  the  reputation  of  the 
individuals  eulogized,  if  some  even 
of  these  'Lives'  had  never  seen  the 
light.    But  having  them,  with  many 
of  far  inferior  merit  on  our  table,  we 
cannot  refuse  to  notice  at  least  a 
portion  of  them;  and  shall  begin 
with  a  work/ the  perusal  of  which 
has  given  us  much  pleasure, — the 
Life  of  Collins,  by  his  Son.* 

William  Collins  was  born  in  Great 
Titchfield  Street,  London,  on  the 
18th  of  September,  1788.  His  father, 
a  native  of  the  county  of  Wicklow, 
in  Ireland,  when  very  young  had 
married  a  Scottish  lady  without  a 
shilling ;  and  neither  inheriting  any 
property,  nor  yet  being  brought  up 
to  a  profession,  he  earned  a  pre- 
carious subsistence  for  himself  and 
his  family  by  picture-dealing  and 
literature.  His  success  as  an  author 
.  was  never  very  great.  A  work  of 
fiction  from  his  pen,  called  The  Me- 
moirs of  a  Picture,  scarcely  met  with 
the  notice  which  it  deserved ;  and 


his  Life  ofMorland,  in  spite  of  the 
notoriety  of  the  subject,  fell  dead 
from  the  press.  But  a  poem  on  the 
slave-trade,  one  of  the  great  ques- 
tions of  the  day,  won  for  him  the 
favour  of  a  party,  which  sold  the 
hook,  and  extended  the  connexion  of 
the  writer  in  another  line.  An  in- 
creased number  of  commissions  kept 
the  picture-dealer  busy  so  long  as 
the  echoes  of  the  poet's  song  con- 
tinued to  be  heard.  But  when  these 
died  awav,  business  languished ;  and 
the  usual  concomitants  on  what  may 
be  truly  described  as  a  chance  calling 
supervened.  Mr.  Collins's  affairs  feu 
into  confusion ;  and  the  very  bed  on 
which  he  died  was  sold  after  the 
funeral  to  meet,  in  part,  the  demands 
oY  his  creditors. 

It  was  a  natural  result  of  a  con- 
stant and  early  association  with 
works  of  art  and  artists,  that  the  son 
of  this  man  should  have  exhibited 
from  the  first  dawn  of  his  faculty  a 
decided  taste  for  painting.  The  bent 
of  young  Collins's  genius  likewise, 
which  guided  him  to  landscape  ra- 
ther than  to  historical  composition, 
was  doubtless  given,  in  some  degree, 
by  the  conversation  of  his  parents, 
both  of  whom  had  spent  their  child- 
hood amid  the  most  exquisite  scenery 
of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  both 
delighted  to  talk  of  it.  And  it  is 
more  than  probable,  though  he  him- 
self never  would  admit  the  fact, 
that  the  instructions  which  Morland 
kindly  undertook  to  give  him  ope- 
rated in  a  similar  direction.  But 
however  this  may  be,  we  learn 
that,  while  yet  a  mere  child,  he 
filled  every  odd  scrap  of  paper  on 
which  he  could  lay  his  hands  with 
sketches ;  and  that  they  were  inva- 
riably the  imitations  of  such  natural 
objects  as  attracted  his  notice  in  his 
walks. 

The  bias  of  the  boy's  mind  re- 
ceived every  encouragement  from 
his  father.  It  was  the  great  ambi- 
tion of  that  honourable  but  thought- 
less man  to  see  his  son  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Academy;  and  in  1807, 
having  executed  satisfactorily  the 
probationary  pictures,  young  Collins 


*  Memoirs  of  the   Life  of  William  Collins,  Esq.  R.A.     Edited  by  his  Sob, 
W.  W.  Collins,  Esq.    Two  Volumes,  post  8vo.    London :  Longman  and  Co. 
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became  a  student  in  that  institution. 
He  proved  very  regular  in  his  at- 
tendance upon  the  lectures,  and  his 
industry  was  remarkable.  His  win- 
ning the  silver  medal,  therefore,  at 
the  close  of  the  second  year  of  his 
course,  though  gratifying  in  the  ex- 
treme to  his  friends  and  to  himself, 
could  occasion  surprise  to  no  one. 
For  he  had  already,  in  1808,  sent 
several  small  pictures  to  the  British 
Institution  in  Fall  Mall,  and  now 
he  contributed  two, — 'Boys  with  a 
Bird's  Nest,1  and  'A  Boy  at  Break- 
fast,' to  the  exhibition  m  the  Aca- 
demy at  Somerset  House.  Of  these 
and  other  pieces,  produced  while  yet 
his  second  decade  was  scarcely  com- 
plete, there  is  not  one  but  fore- 
shadows the  future  career  of  the 
practised  artist.  They  are  all  cha- 
racterized by  the  same  marks  of 
careful  study  and  anxious  finish 
which  distinguish  his  more  matured 
performances;  and  one,  'Boys  with 
a  Bird's  Nest,'  took  on  this  ac- 
count an  honourable  place  in  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Leslie  Parker. 

For  about  three  years  subsequently 
to  the  completion  of  these  pictures, 
the  life  of  Collins  was  one  of  severe 
study  and  considerable  self-denial. 
His  father's  affairs  grew  continually 
more  involved,  and  young  as  he  was 
he  worked  hard,  not  only  to  advance 
his  own  reputation,  but  to  add,  as 
far  as  the  labour  of  an  unknown 
artist  could  do,  to  the  comforts  of 
his  family.  ( Cottage  Children  blow- 
ing Bubbles,'  afterwards  engraved  for 
the  Juvenile  Forget-me-not,  was  pro- 
duced in  this  interval :  as  were  *  The 
Young  Fifer,'  and  *  The  Weary 
Trumpeter,'  both  eminently  success- 
ful performances.  The  former,  in- 
deed, being  purchased  by  the  Mar- 
quess of  Stafford,  won  for  its  author 
a  place  among  the  popular  artists  of 
the  day,  which  was  certainly  not 
forfeited  on  the  appearance  of  the 
latter.  Mr.  Collins  realized  by  the 
first  eighty  guineas, — a  sum  by  no 
means  extravagant,  vet,  considering 
all  things,  highly  satisfactory.  The 
price  paid  for  the  last,  of  which 
W.  Miles,  Esq.  became  the  purchaser, 
was  fifty  guineas. 

The  young  artist  was  thus  begin- 
ning to  make  his  first  advances  to 
distinction,  when  the  death  of  Mr. 
Collins,  senior,  befel.  It  was  a  me- 
lancholy event  in  itself,  and  proved 


the  more  distressing,  that  H  redsad 
the  family  to  the  lowest  depth*  £ 
poverty.    Not  a  shred  of  ranntes 
was  left  in  the   house,  which  tie? 
were  still  forced  to  occupy,  the  k» 
having  yet  some  years  to  rra;  ad 
the  very  ring  and  spectacles  of  tk 
deceased:  were  secured  only  by  bag 
purchased  in  by  the  artist  s  brotbe. 
under  these  circumstances  the  be- 
haviour of  the  young  men.  was  ao* 
honourable  to  both.     William  mere 
and  more  devoted  his  energies  to  tk 
practice  of  his    art,    while  Frank 
equally  willing  but  less  able  to  con- 
tribute to  the  common  purse,  took 
up  his  father's  profession,  and  poshed 
it  vigorously.    By  slow  degrees  thai 
physical    condition     improved.    Ii 
March,  1812,  we  find  them  eating. 
with   their  mother,    *  their   sootr 
evening  meal  on  an   old  box,  tbc 
only  substitute  for   a   table  which 
they  possessed.'    Before  the  close  &' 
the  year  they  are  again  able  to  look 
round   upon    apartments,    comfort- 
ably if  not  elegantly  garnished.  Tc: 
this  they  were  indebted,  mainly,  m 
doubt,  to  the  assiduity  and  skill  ef 
William ;  but  likewise,  in  a  consider- 
able degree,  to  the  generosity  of  in- 
dividuals.   Mr.  Hand,  whose  name 
cannot  be  strange  to  such  as  loTe  to 
trace  the  proceedings   of  the  good 
and  the  gifted,  supplied   their  im- 
mediate wants;  while  Sir  Thomas 
Heathcote,  charmed  with  the  efforts 
which  the  young  painter  was  making, 
gave  him  more  than  one  commission, 
and  advanced  the  prices  of  the  pic- 
tures ere  they  were  well  began.    Of 
the  kindness  of  this  munificent  pa- 
tron, neither  Collins  nor  his  family 
ever  ceased  to  speak  in   terms  of 
gratitude  and  admiration.     Sir  Tho- 
mas himself  continued  to  the  last  * 
steady  friend  of  the  man  whom,  in 
the  midst  of  difficulties,  he  had  taken 
as  a  youth  by  the  hand. 

The  mind  of  William  Collins  ap- 
pears to  have  been  admirably  regu- 
lated and  disciplined.  lie  felt  all 
the  aspirations  of  genius,  without 
being  tormented  by  that  craving  after 
excitement  which,  in  too  many  in- 
stances, hurries  both  poet  and  painter 
into  vice ;  and  the  religious  principle 
seems  to  have  been  with  him  an  in- 
tegral portion  of  his  being.  Hence 
his  conduct  was  marked  at  every 
stage  by  a  rigid  adherence  to  in- 
tegrity, while  his  journals  breathe 
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av  spirit  of  manly  determination, 
fortified  and  sustained  by  reliance 
on  the  protection,  under  all  circum- 
stances, of  Divine  Providence.  There 
is  no  touch  of  envy  or  professional 
jealousy  about  him.  Whatever  is 
excellent  in  the  performances  of 
others  he  sees  and  dwells  upon ;  he 
Is  unfeignedly  modest  in  regard  to 
himself,  and  grateful  for  the  notice 
which  is  taken  of  him. 

Mr.  Collinses  growing  celebrity 
threw  open  for  him,  day  by  day,  a 
wider  circle  of  acquaintances.  He 
seems  to  have  lived:  at  this  time  on 
terms  of  special  intimacy  with  Ellis- 
ton  the  player,  James  Smith  the 
punster,  and  Leslie  and  Willis,  the 
latter  as  yet  little  known.  His  son 
relates  one  or  two  anecdotes  illustra- 
tive of  the  manner  in  which  these 
beaux  esprit*  used  to  comport  them- 
selves at  their  social  rivmons.  The* 
stories  are  tolerable,  but  they  will 
not  bear  a  second  distillation;  for 
poor  James  Smith's  jokes  were  at 
the  best  marvellously  moderate  af- 
fairs; and  Elliston  was  at  least  as 
coarse  as  he  was  witty.  One  almost 
wonders  how  a  disposition  like  that 
of  Collins  should  have  amalgamated, 
even  partially,  with  either  of  them. 

Though  well  thought  of  in  his 
own  department  of  the  art  (and  a 
visit  to  Cromer,  in  1815,  had  enabled 
him  to  strike  out  a  new  vein  of  it), 
Collins  made  way  but  slowly  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view.    He  had 
been  tempted,  at  the  first  dawn  of 
promise,    to  remove  from  the  old 
house  in  Titchfield  Street,  to  a  bet- 
ter in  New  Cavendish  Street.    He 
soon  found,  to  his  dismay,  that  a 
man's  expenses  increase  in  a  com- 
pound   ratio  with   the  size  of  his 
dwelling;  and  that  he  was  getting 
into  debt.    Now,  of  all  the  burdens 
that  can  fall  upon  a  well-regulated 
mind,  the  fear  that  it  may  be  impos- 
sible to  make  head  against  the  cur- 
rent of  adverse  circumstances  is  the 
most  overwhelming.     Other  griefs 
may  deliver  sharper  wounds  for  the 
moment,  from  the  consequences  of 
some  of  which  there  shall  be  no  re- 
covery.   But  these   kill   outright; 
whereas  the  dread  of  pecuniary  dis- 
tress—the pressure  of  pecuniary  em- 
barrassment, operates  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  mental  powers,  leaving 
those  of  the  animal  portion  of  us 
uninjured ;  and  Collins  felt  this.  He 


strove  to  work,  but  could  effect  no- 
thing to  his  own  satisfaction.  At 
length  he  determined  to  apply  to  his 
friend  Sir  Thomas  Heathcote;  and 
the  appeal  was  met  in  the  true  spirit  of 
liberality.  An  advance  of  money  was 
made  to  him  (( on  the  strength,  I  be- 
lieve,* says  the  biographer, 4  of  a  pic- 
ture he  was  commissioned  to  paint'), 
and  the  hands  of  the  artist  were  once 
more  freed. 

It  was  evident  to  himself,  as  well 
as  to  others,  that  the  sea  and  its 
adjuncts — the  coast,  the  fisherman's 
hut,  the  boat,  in  calm  and  in  storm 
— offered  the  best  field  for  the  exer- 
cise of  Collins's  powers.  Accordingly 
he  determined  to  pass  sometime  at  the 
sea-side ;  and  during  a  six  weeks'  resi- 
dence at  Hastings  he  collected  ample 
materials  for  future  labour.  Among 
other  results  of  the  gleanings  of 
this  summer, — *  Fishermen  coming 
Ashore  before  Sunrise,'  and  'Sun- 
rise,' deserve  to  be  particularized. 
They  are  both  charming  pictures, 
and  exhibit  all  the  artist's  drill  in 
catching  the  tone,  not  less  than  the 
forms  of  the  natural  objects,  which 
he  brings  together.  •  In  this  year 
likewise  (1816-17),  he  produced 
4  The  Young  Cottager's  first  Pur- 
chase,' '  Preparing  for  a  Voyage,'  and 
4  The  Kitten  deceived.'  The  last  of 
these  was  painted  on  commission 
for  Sir  Thomas  Heathcote,  and 
brought  its  author  the  sum  of  eighty 
guineas. 

Time  passed,  and  Collins,  amiable, 
upright,  and  industrious,  increased 
day  by  day  the  number  of  his  friends, 
and  advanced  steadily  in  professional 
reputation.  Wilkie  was  added  to  the 
list  of  his  intimates,  and  lived  with 
him,  to  the  end  of  his  days,  on  terms 
of  familiar  friendship.  Sir  George 
Beaumont  sought  him  out,  and  gave 
him  200  guineas  for  his  *  Departure 
of  the  Diligence  from  Rouen/  By 
and  bye  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  the 
Earl  of  Liverpool,  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
and  George  IV.  gave  him  their  pa- 
tronage ;  and  he  was  accepted  as  one 
in  the  foremost  rank  of  British  art. 
Yet  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  speak 
of  the  genius  of  Collins  in  terms  of 
exaggerated  praise.  There  was  no 
originality  about  him.  What  he  saw 
he  copied  correctly — with  more  or 
less  or  mannerism,  of  course— as  all 
artists  do;  but  the  power  of  em- 
bodying, far  less  of  expressing,  a 
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great  conception,  never  belonged  to 
him.  He  was  a  painstaking,  indus- 
trious, and  truthful  limner  of  nature, 
on  rather  a  narrow  scale;  but  he 
was  nothing  more.  .  An  amusing  in- 
stance of  his  care  to  have  a  faithful 
model  before  him  whenever  he  had 
occasion  to  introduce  a  figure  into 
one  of  his  landscapes  is  given  by 
his  son,  while  describing  the  compo- 
sition of  'The  Frost  Scene.*  This, 
confessedly  the  most  laboured  of  his 
pieces,  was  undertaken  at  the  sug- 

ron  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  gave 
artist  a  carte  blanche  in  regard 
both  to  the  scale  of  the  performance 
and  the  amount  of  remuneration  to 
be  paid  for  it;  and  Collins  spared  no 
pains  to  perform  his  appointed  task 
well.  We  must  recommend  our 
readers  to  turn  up  this  page  in  the 
artist's  story.  It  will  amply  repay 
the  perusal. 

In  1820,  Collins,  after  losing  his 
election  in  1819  bv  a  single  vote, 
had  the  honour  of  being  chosen  a 
royal  academician.    It  was  a  com- 

Elunent  due  to  the  place  which  he 
ad  won  for  himself  in  the  arts,  and 
it  brought  both  its  advantages  and 
annoyances  along  with  it.  But  Col- 
lins did  not  permit  his  even  temper 
to  be  ruffled,  either  by  the  adulation 
of  the  obsequious  or  the  carpings  of 
the  discontented.  He  pursued  the 
even  tenor  of  his  way,  more  and 
more  securing  the  personal  esteem 
of  society,  and  keeping  the  ground 
already  won  in  public  estimation. 
That  his  brother,  to  whom  he  was  sin- 
cerely attached,  should  have  failed  in 
obtaining  the  appointment  of  Keeper 
of  the  Dulwich  Gallery,  occasioned 
him  a  good  deal  of  regret.  But  an 
equable  temper  like  his  never  per- 
mits disappointments  to  prey  upon 
it;  and  we  therefore  find,  that,  ex- 
cept at  the  moment,  he  makes  no 
allusion  to  the  circumstance  in  his 
correspondence. 

In  1822,  Collins  visited  Edinburgh 
in  company  with  Wilkie,  when  he 
witnessed  the  pageant  of  George  the 
Fourth's  progress  ;  and  took  unto 
himself  a  wife.  For  the  lady  whom 
he  married,  Miss  Geddes,  he  seems 
to  have  contracted  an  attachment  so 
early  as  the  year  1814;  but  pru- 
dential considerations  hindered  an 
avowal  of  the  sentiment  till  1821 ; 
and  even  in  1822  his  mother  would 
have  deferred  the  match,  had  she 


been  able,  as  premature.  Coffins* 
however,  was  full  of  faith,  and  hi? 
lady-love  of  affection ;  so  she  travel- 
led to  Edinburgh  at  his  suggestion 
and  in  August  or  September  of  this 
year,  Dr.  Alison,  then  minister  of 
York  Place  Episcopal  Church,  ga?e 
his  blessing  to  their  union.  At  the 
same  time  the  artist  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  all  the  distinguished 
men  of  the  northern  metropolis,  in- 
cluding Sir  Walter  Scott,  Raebnro, 
Peter  Robertson,  Francis  Jeftrv, 
Adam  Fergusson,  and  others.  Nei- 
ther was  the  excursion  altogether 
profitless  in  a  professional  point 
of  view.  He  seems  to  have  me- 
ditated an  attempt  at  delineating 
the  show  of  the  king's  landing, 
and  went  so  far  as  to  execute  s 
sketch  of  the  shore  of  Leith ;  tot 
the  grouping  of  figures  was  not  his 
rforte,  so  he  abandoned  the  design. 
Amends,  however,  were  made  by  the 
views  which  he  took  of  Stirling 
Castle,  and  the  scenery  of  portions 
of  the  Perthshire  Highlands,  into 
which  he  penetrated.  The  view  of 
Stirling  Castle,  after  being  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Academy  rooms  in 
1824,  was  sold  to  C.  Cope,  Esq..  for 
the  sum  of  130  guineas. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Wilkie, 
one  of  the  most  quietly   sagacious 
artists  that  ever  lived,   feeling,  or 
fancying,  that  his  style  had  begun 
to  pall  upon  the  public,  determined 
to  open  a  new  vein.    Partly  with 
this  view,  and  partly   in   order  to 
recruit  his  health,  he  proceeded  to 
Rome;   whence    he    wrote    to  his 
friend  Collins,  strongly  urging  him 
to  undertake  a  similar  journey.    In- 
deed    we    happen    to    know    that 
Wilkie,  who  entertained  for  Collins 
a  sincere  regard,  often  urged  upon 
him  the  wisdom  of  getting  out  of  the 
narrow  channel  in  which  it  was  his 
pleasure  to  sail;    and  that  Collins 
lacked  courage,  rather  than  a  con- 
viction of  the  soundness  of  the  ad- 
vice, to  follow  the  suggestion.  Indeed, 
it  was  not  till  Wilkie  returned  from 
his  Spanish  tour  that  he  could  pre- 
vail upon  his  friend  to  look  beyond 
the  specimens  of  art  which  England 
could  furnish;  and  even  then  Col* 
lins  went  only  as  far  as  the  Low 
Countries.     Ihc  excursion,  though 
limited  in  regard  to  extent,  wrought 
the  best  effect  both  on  the  health 
and  spirits  of  the  traveller.    He  en- 
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joyed  every  incident  that  befel  him 
greatly,    and    laid    up   good    store 
of    thought    and  some  matter  for 
future  use.    But  English  scenes,  and 
particularly  coast  scenes,  continued 
to  monopolize  his  affections  till  1836 ; 
when,  not  without  a  struggle,  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  visit  Italy. 
We  wish  that  we  could  follow  him 
in    his   tour.     It  was  undertaken, 
when  finally   resolved  upon,  in  a 
spirit  of  high  enthusiasm.    No  diffi- 
culties of  route,  or  conveyance,  or 
custom-houses,  or  sanitary  cordons, 
threw  him  out  of  temper.    He  lin- 
gered at  Nice  till  the  fear  of  cholera, 
which  then  prevailed  on  the  other 
side   of  the   Apennines,  died  out, 
and  then  pursued  his  progress  to  the 
capital  of  Christendom.    Here  every- 
thing  charmed  and   amazed   him. 
The  combinations  of  art  and  nature 
which  "greeted  him  at  every  turn 
awakened  feelings  which  the  artist 
alone  can  understand;  and  he  ex- 
pressed them  unreservedly,  in  the 
language  both  of  wonder  and  sound 
criticism,  in  his   letters  to  Wilkie. 
He  next  proceeded  to  Naples,  the 
glorious  scenery  in  and  around  which 
supplied  some  admirable  subjects  for 
his  pencil.    But  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  artist  carried  the  man  so  com- 
pletely out  of  himself  that,  in  spite 
of  the  remonstrances  of  those  who 
knew  better,  he  persisted  in  exposing 
himself,  both    to  the  heat  of  the 
morning  sun  and  the  cold  dews  of 
the  night.    The  consequence  was  a 
violent  rheumatic  fever;  from  the 
effects  of  which  he  never  wholly 
recovered. 

The  baths  of  Ischia  set  the  painter 
on  his  legs  again,  and  he  returned  to 
Naples ;  whence  he  proceeded,  after 
a  second  sojourn  of  nine  months,  to 
Borne.  There  he  resided  till  April 
1838,  when  he  set  out,  by  way  of 
Florence,  Bologna,  Parma,  Verona, 
and  Padua,  to  Venice.  After  lux- 
uriating for  awhile  in  the  galleries 
and  churches  of  the  queen  of  cities, 
he  journeyed  on  to  Munich ;  whence, 
having  devoted  sufficient  time  to  the 
study  of  the  collections  there,  he 
proceeded  homewards.  He  reached 
London  in  August  1838,  and  imme- 
diately addressed  himself  to  realize 
the  dreams  which  he  had  cherished. 
His  success  was  very  decided.  The 
three  Italian  pictures  which  he  sent 
to  the  exhibition  in  1839  were  sold 


before  they  had  quitted  his  studio, 
and  brought  prices  which  marked, 
the  estimation  in  which  the  patrons 
of  art  were  inclined  to  hold  them. 
1  The  Scene  near  Subiaco '  was  pur- 
chased by  Sir  F.  Shuckburgh  for 
250  guineas.  (  Naples :  young  Laz- 
zaroni  playing  the  game  of  Arra- 
voglio,'  went  to  John  Baring,  Esq., 
for  200  guineas ;  and  John  Marshall, 
Esq.,  purchased  '  Poor  Travellers  at 
the  door  of  a  Capuchin  convent,'  for 
a  like  sum. 

From  this  date,  up  to  the  year 
1842,  Collins  continued  to  paint  with 
equal  industry  and  success.  Com- 
missions poured  in  upon  him;  and 
his- pictures,  let  the  subjects  be  what 
they  might,  commanded  a  liberal 
price.  In  fact  the  world  regarded 
him  as  that  rara  avis  in  terns — a 
popular  artist ;  and  his  friends  anti- 
cipated for  him  a  long  and  happy 
career.  But  he  carried  all  the  while 
the  seeds  of  a  fatal  malady  within, 
and  an  examination  by  the  ste- 
thescope  left  no  room  to  doubt  that 
the  heart  was  organically  diseased. 
Though  warned  of  the  nature  of  his 
illness,  he  persisted  in  hoping  that 
his  medical  attendants  might  be  mis- 
taken. He  never,  therefore,  inter- 
mitted his  labours ;  and  went  about 
from  place  to  place  in  search  of  new 
ideas  and  new  combinations.  By 
and  bye  the  air  of  London  was  pro- 
nounced too  much  loaded  for  nim, 
and  he  sought  at  Torquay  more 
room  to  breathe,  as  well  as  a  milder 
atmosphere.  But  nothing  could 
arrest  the  hand  of  fate.  After  years 
of  suffering,  borne  with  exemplary 
patience,  the  strong  man  sank  in 
February  1 847,  and  a  spirit  as  pure 
as  ever  animated  the  human  frame 
went  back,  upon  the  wings  of  a  living 
faith,  to  Him  who  gave  it. 

We  have  not  room,  were  it  even 
necessary,  to  enter  into  an  elaborate 
criticism  of  the  genius  and  the  works 
of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  From 
the  hints  which  have  been  dropped 
in  the  course  of  our  narrative,  the 
reader  will  collect  that  we  are  not 
disposed  to  place  him  in  the  highest 
rank  of  English  art.  His  conceptions 
all  lacked  the  fire  of  originality ;  his 
execution  was  rather  correct  than 
dazzling,  laboured  than  artistically 
brilliant.  He  had  no  power  of  deal- 
ing with  the  deeper  passions.  Quiet 
grief  he  could  depict,  though  rather 
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in  its  adjuncts  than  by  direct  repre- 
sentation ;  and  the  postures  of  lazy 
devotion  are  well  defined  by  him. 
But  he  never  attempted  anything 
beyond  this;  and  he  was  wise  in 
putting  the  restraint  upon  himself. 
His  portraits,  also,  of  which  he 
painted  several,  are  wanting  in  ease ; 
and  though  correct  as  regards  like- 
ness, scarcely  satisfy  the  beholder. 
On  the  other  hand,  his  trees,  boats, 
nets,  and  rocks,  are  admirable.  So 
are  his  lights  and  shades,  especially 
such  as  give  their  colouring  to  water ; 
and  his  sands  are  perfect.  Collins 
deserved  all  the  success,  as  an  artist, 
which  he  achieved;  but  not  one 
grain  more.  As  a  man  he  may  be 
said  to  have  been  ( an  Israelite  with- 
out guile.*  There  was  a  deep  reli- 
gious feeling  about  him,  which  mani- 
fested itself  in  every  change  of 
fortune,  and  shed  a  glorious  halo 
over  his  deathbed.  The  son  of  such 
a  man  has  just  cause  of  pride  in  his 
paternity;  and  we,  and  the  public  at 
large,  are  greatly  his  debtors  for  the 
opportunity  which  he  has  given  us 
of  judging  of  the  merits  of  his 
father. 

Pass  we  now  to  Mr.  Barham's 
pleasant  volumes,*  the  life  and  re- 
mains of  one  who  filled  no  incon- 
siderable space  in  the  public  regard 
while  he  lived,  and  is  not  yet  quite 
forgotten.  Mr.  Barham's  compila- 
tion is  truly  a  work  of  love.  Whe- 
ther or  not  it  will  serve  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  intended  is 

Suite  another  matter.  We  hope 
iat  it  may;  and  shall  do  our  best 
to  speak  of  it  in  the  terms  which  it 
seems  to  deserve. 

Theodore  Edward  Hook  was  born 
in  Charlotte  Street,  Bedford  Square, 
on  the  22d  of  September,  1788.  His 
father,  the  well-known  composer, 
over  whose  sonatas  many  a  grey- 
haired  dowager  has  wept  long  ago, 
had  by  his  first  wife,  the  well-known 
Miss  Madden,  two  sons;  of  whom 
the  elder,  James,  after  receiving  a 
liberal  education  at  Westminster  and 
Oxford,  took  holy  orders,  and  rose 
to  be  Dean  of  Worcester.  .The 
younger,  whose  eccentric  career  we 
have  undertaken   to   follow,  came 


into  the  world  seventeen  yean  late 
than  the  dean;  and  being depm& 
very  early  of  the  care  of  a  wis 
mother,  enjoyed   none  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  only  a  wise  mother  i   ; 
tending  can  ensure.     For  James,  n* 
less  than  Theodore,  appears  to  bit? 
been  imbued  with  a  keen  sense  <£ 
the  ridiculous.    He  was  witty,  clew, 
and  fond  of  society,  in  which  he 
showed  himself  eminently  calculated 
to  shine ;  but  his  natural  exubenos 
of  spirit  being  restrained  under  the 
judicious  discipline  of  home,  never 
broke  loose  after  the  home  restraint 
was  removed.      Theodore,  on  the 
other  hand,  all  fun  and  frolic,  wis 
encouraged  from  the  first  dawn  d 
his  faculties  to  indulge  every  humour 
as  it  rose ;  and  can  hardly  be  audio 
the  course  of  his  after-life  to  hi* 
unlearned  the  lesson.    Thus  his  edu- 
cation, using  that  term  in  its  ordi- 
nary sense,  was  conducted  on  the 
most  approved  system  of  haphazard 
From  a  day-school  in  Soho  Square, 
whence    he   habitually  played  the 
truant,  he  removed  to  the  seminary 
of  a  Doctor  Curtis,  in  Cambridge- 
shire.   All  that  we  know  about  him 
at  this  stage  is,  that  at  thirteen  yens 
of  age  he  had  begun  to  dream  of 
authorship,  and   wrote  a  dramatic 
sketch  which  has  not  come  down 
to  us.     He  next   passed  to  Har- 
row, where  he  learned  nothing,- 
except  to  play  tricks,  some  of  then 
more  mischievous  than  funny.  Fi- 
nally, in   1802,  he  was  withdrawn 
from  school  altogether;  and  under 
the  imperfect  control  of  a  father 
eminently  disqualified  to  be  his  guide 
applied  himself,  in  his  own  way,  to 
the  real  business  of  life. 

The  elder  Mr.  Hook  was,  like  his 
sons,  of  very  convivial  habits.  & 
lived  much  in  the  society  of  the  wits 
and  humorists  of  his  day ;  and  find- 
ing Theodore  perfectly  able,  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  to  hold  his  own  in 
such  society,  he  introduced  him  to 
his  friends,  by  whom  the  lad  was  it 
once  received  on  a  footing  of  equality. 
Moreover,  the  facility  of  writing  d* 
verly,  which  seemed  to  be  instinctive 
in  the  boy,  was  at  once  turDCf*5 
account.  Mr.  Hook,  senior,  fotiom 
musical  composition  as  a 
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Besides  songs,  pieces,  and  lessons  for 
"beginners,  he  wrote  numberless  ope- 
rettas,— to  which  his  wife  at  first, 
and  by  and  bye  his  eldest  son  James, 
used  to  contribute  the  words.  But 
-when  Mrs.  Hook  died,  and  James 
settled  on  his  benefice  in  Hertford- 
shire, the  manufacture  of  operettas 
threatened  to  come  to  a  standstill; 
and  probably  would  have  done  so 
had  not  Theodore  undertaken  to  fur- 
nish literary  pabulum  for  the  mill. 
He  had  already  tried  his  hand  in 
song,  and  succeeded.  He  now  wrote 
the  words  of  the  Soldier's  Return, 
and  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen  esta- 
blished himself  as  a  favourite  with 
the  public,  besides  pocketing  for  his 
share  in  the  copyright  fifty  pounds. 

A  triumph  of  this  sort  could  hardly 
fail  of  fixing  the  line  in  which  the 
successful  )[>arty  should  hereafter 
follow.  Hook  became  from  that 
hour  the  pet  of  the  green-room,  and 
the  intimate  friend  of  the  leading 
actors  of  the  day.  He  wrote  pieces 
in  order  to  bring  into  notice  the 
characteristic  humours  of  Listen  and 
Mathews.  He  gave  scope  to  the 
extraordinary  enunciative  powers 
of  Bannister,  by  compiling  for  his 
sake  the  Invisible  Girl.  Neither 
was  he  backward  in  indulging  the 
taste  for  melodrama  which  then,  and 
for  some  years  afterwards,  prevailed. 
Tekeli  and  the  Siege  o  St.  Quentin 
exhibit  his  powers  of  dealing  with 
barons,  bandits,  and  such-like  ma- 
chinery. Indeed  his  literary  talent 
was  as  versatile  as  his  conversation 
was  sparkling,  and  his  jokes  exu- 
berant, and  sometimes  inconvenient. 
In  1809,  after  the  burning  of  the 
two  patent  theatres,  and  the  coalition 
of  the  rival  companies,  Hook  pro- 
duced the  well-known  afterpiece  of 
Killing  no  Murder,  which  was  to  be 
brought  out  at  the  Lyceum  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances: 
Listen  being  engaged  to  perform  the 
part  of  Apollo  JBelvi,  and  Mathews 
that  of  Buskin.  It  was  more  the 
custom  then  than  it  is  now  to  guard, 
what  was  called,  the  morality  of  the 
stage.  The  office  of  licenser,  though 
its  duties  were  discharged  by  a  de- 
puty, was  not  treated  as  a  sinecure ; 
and  Mr.  John  Larpent,  the  deputy - 
licenser,  took  offence  at  Hook's  mer- 
ciless lashing  of  the  Methodists,  and 
refused  to  sanction  the  performance. 
Great,  of  course,  was  the  consterna- 


tion at  the  Lyceum,  and  deep  and 
vehement  the  wrath  of  the  young 
author ;  but  the  man  in  power  was 
inexorable.  Unless  the  passages 
were  left  out  which  he  had  marked 
as  inadmissible,  the  piece  should  not 
be  performed ;  and  rather  than  throw 
away  the  trouble  which  had  been 
incurred  in  writing  and  getting  it 
up,  players  and  author  yielded.  But 
they  nad  their  revenge.  Hook 
omitted  the  objectionable  passages 
verbatim,  yet  contrived  to  make  to 
them  allusions  so  marked,  that  while 
the  audience  was  convulsed  with 
laughter  the  law  could  reach  none 
of  the  speakers ;  and  the  effect  was 
the  greater  that  he  took  care,  before 
the  performance  came  on,  to  publish 
his  little  drama  as  it  had  been 
written,  and  to  garnish  it  with  a 
preface.  We  must  confess  that  the 
preface  is  not,  according  to  our  view 
of  such  matters,  in  good  taste;  and 
we  think  that  Mr.  Barham  would 
have  done  as  well  had  he  refrained 
from  reprinting  it.  But  it  served  its 
intended  purpose  at  the  moment,  and 
overwhelmed  the  deputy  -  licenser 
with  ridicule. 

It  has  been  well  observed  that 
4  any  estimate,  drawn  from  his  writings 
alone,  of  the  powers  of  Theodore 
Hook,  must  be  fatally  inadequate 
and  erroneous.*  Seldom,  indeed,  does 
it  occur  that  a  youth,  before  he  has 
reached  his  twenty-first  year,  is  able 
to  reach  the  height  of  literary  emi- 
nence to  which  Hook  had  already 
attained;  but  Hook  was  better 
known,  even  thus  early,  by  his  extra- 
ordinary social  abilities  than  by  his 
writings.  His  wit  never  flagged. 
He  was  the  only  veritable  English 
improvisatore  whom  it  has  been  our 
good  fortune,  at  all  events,  to  en- 
counter. His  drollery  knew  no 
limits,  and  forced  the  most  strait- 
laced  into  convulsions  of  involuntary 
laughter.  Such  a  man  soon  began 
to  be  sought  out  by  other  associates 
than  those  of  the  sock  and  buskin. 
At  first,  indeed,  his  circle  widened 
itself  by  comprehending  unprofes- 
sional gentlemen,  whose  tastes  led 
them,  not  only  to  rejoice  in  the 
public  performance  of  the  drama,  but 
to  get  up  private  theatricals  at  home. 
Mr.  Douglas  Kinnaird,  for  example, 
Mr.  Bolls,  Captain  Codd,  and  others 
of  similar  habits,  eagerly  courted  his 
acquaintance,  and  availed  themselves 
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of  his  ability,  first  to  write  the  pieces, 
and  then  to  assist  in  the  performance 
of  them.  And  here,  as  well  as  else- 
where— in  other  circles  where,  later 
in  life,  we  have  met  him  —  Hook 
poured  forth  his  extempore  songs  on 
all  subjects,  with  a  facility  and  a 
raciness  which  no  language  can  de- 
scribe. Only  get  him  in  the  humour, 
and  seat  him  before  a  piano,  and 
there  needed  but  a  hint,  no  matter 
how  barren,  to  set  him  off  at  score. 
No  difficulties  of  name  or  subject 
stayed  him.  Whatever  the  theme 
might  be — an  adventure  at  the  draw- 
ing-room, a  mishap  in  the  Park,  a 
speech  in  parliament,  a  new  invention 
in  science —  Hook  seized  it  at  once, 
and  rhymed  and  sang  about  it  ad 
libitum.  Not  unfrequently  the  sub- 
ject given  might  be  the  names  of  the 
individuals  of  whom  the  party  con- 
sisted, and  he  invariably  managed  to 
bring  them  aptly  and  cleverly  into 
his  verse.  An  instance  of  this  is 
recorded  by  Mr.  Barham,  which  we 
do  not  remember  to  have  heard 
of  before.  A  young  Dane,  of  the 
not  very  manageable  patronymic  of 
Rosenagen,  happened  to  be  one  of  a 
party  of  whom  it  was  desired  that 
his  muse  should  speak.  On  went 
the  improvisators,  galloping  over  the 
rest  without  pause  or  check ;  till  at 
last  the  trial  came.  It  was  thus 
met, — 
Yet  more  of  my  Muse  is  required — 

Alas !  I'm  afraid  she  is  done ; 
No,  no  !  like  a  fiddler  that's  tired, 

I'll  Rosin-again  and  go  on. 

Neither  the  success  which  attended 
him  as  a  dramatist,  nor  his  intimate 
association  with  the  players,  had  the 
effect,  which  on  weaker  minds  they 
are  apt  to  have,  of  fixing  Hook's 
position  in  society.  He  began  by 
degrees  to  imbibe  a  rooted  dislike  to 
green-room  diversions  and  the  sharers 
m  them,  and  ceased  all  at  once  to  be 
a  writer  of  melodramas,  farces,  and 
petite  comedies.  At  the  early  age 
of  twenty-one  he  published  his  first 
novel.  It  was  not  very  successful — 
indeed  it  did  not  much  deserve  suc- 
cess ;  but  there  was  stuff  in  it  which 
he  managed  to  work  up  with  good 
effect  into  his  later  performances. 
The  title  of  this  well-nigh  forgotten 
performance  was  The  Man  of  Sor- 
row; and  the  interest  of  the  story 
turns  upon  the  endless  mishaps  into 
which  the  hero  is  plunged— some- 


times inartistically enough,  but  gene- 
rally so  as  to  raise  a  laugh  at  his 
expense.  It  is  carious  to  see  wt± 
what  eagerness  the  young  novelk 
stuffs  his  pages  with  classical  quo- 
tations. Whatever  his  memory  seess 
to  have  retained  of  the  fragments  of 
Greek  and  Latin  works,  skimmed  a: 
Harrow,  are  here  turned  to  account : 
with  a  profusion  which  is  truly  ludi- 
crous. They  are  all,  however,  girea 
in  a  tone  of  the  most  perfect  gra- 
vity. It  is  clear  that  he  himself 
believed  that  he  was  commanding 
through  them,  the  applause  of  the 
learned. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Hook 
entered  as  a  commoner  at  St.  Mary  • 
Hall,  Oxford.  His  debut  gave  pro- 
mise of  no  more  than  was  realized  in 
the  issue  of  it — indeed  he  had  well- 
nigh  stumbled  and  fallen  on  the  very 
threshold, — for  Hook's  wit  was  oftes 
too  strong  for  his  judgment,  and  in 
the  late  Dr.  Parsons,  the  vice- 
chancellor,  he  had  a  somewhat  stem 
moralist  to  deal  with.  One  of  the 
preliminary  acts  at  matriculation  b 
the  signing  of  the  Thirty-nine  Arti- 
cles. When  asked  whether  he  was 
prepared  to  subscribe,  Hook's  answer 
was,  'Oh,  certainly,  sir.  Fort}, if 
you  please.'  Though  his  brother 
the  dean  happened  to  be  a  personal 
friend  of  the  vice-chancellor,  this 
light  speech  had  well-nigh  excluded 
Theodore  from  the  benefits  of  an 
university  career.  And  short  as  his 
course  proved  to  be  (he  did  not 
reside  more  than  two  terms),  the  cir- 
cumstance would  have  been  subject 
of  regret,  for  he  retained  to  the  last 
a  most  affectionate  recollection  of  the 
place,  and  wrote  and  spoke  of  the 
system,  in  spite  of  all  its  short- 
comings, respectfully. 

Among  the  associates  with  whom, 
on  quitting   Oxford,  Hook  mainly 
lived,  was  the  Rev.  Edward  Cannon, 
one  of  the  Prince  Regent's  chap- 
lains, and  the  original  of  the  clerer 
sketch,  Godfrey  Moss,  in  the  norel 
of  Maxwell.    This  gentleman,  whom 
an  exquisite  skill  in  music  had  intro- 
duced to  the  notice  of  George  IV., 
continued  long  enough  in  favour  to 
co-operate  with  the  Marchioness  of 
Hertford  and  others  in  winning  for 
Hook  the  eittrte  into  Carlton  House. 
Here,  though  at  first  dazzled— what 
new  man  is  not  dazzled  by  associa- 
tions with   royalty  ?  —  Hook  soon 
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made  himself  at  ease.    Thoroughly 
self-possessed,  and  at  the  same  time 
free  from  the  vulgar  vice  of  impu- 
dence, he  knew  when  to  hold  his 
hobby  in  hand,  as  well  as  when  to 
shake  loose  the  rein,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  that  George  IV.,  the 
most  fastidious  of  princes,  appears  to 
have  felt  as  kindly  towards  him  as 
he  could  feel  to  any  second  person. 
It  is  generally  understood  that  the 
appointment    of  Treasurer   to    the 
Mauritius,  which,  in  1812,  was  be- 
stowed upon  Hook,  he  owed  to  the 
personal  good-will   of  the   Prince 
Regent;   and  the  rumour  assumes 
the  greater  appearance  of  truth  that 
no  intimate  friend,  to  whom  his  un- 
businesslike  habits   were    known, 
would  have  ventured  to  recommend 
him  to  the  minister  as  qualified  to 
undertake  a  trust  of  the  kind. 

Hook  had  fallen  in  love  previously 
to  this  turn  in  his  fortunes.  Mr. 
Barham  tells  us  that  the  attachment 
was  a  worthy  one;  and  regrets,  as 
all  must  do  to  whom  the  genuine 
kindness  of  Hook's  heart  was  known, 
that  circumstances  interfered  to 
thwart  it.  Had  he  married  the  wo- 
man of  his  choice,  and  she  proved 
to  be  such  as  his  biographer  describes, 
the  probability  is  that  the  world 
would  have  lost  nothing  which  there 
-was  just  reason  to  regret,  while  Hook 
himself  would  have  sobered  down 
into  a  respectable  member  of  society. 
But  the  wherewithal  was  wanting  on 
both  sides ;  and  the  lady,  listening  to 
her  mother's  remonstrances,  agreed 
that  the  question  at  issue  between 
inclination  and  duty  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  referee.  This  gentleman, 
a  barrister  just  getting  into  good 
practice,  decided  against  Hook's  suit, 
and  by  and  bye  married  the  fair 
Merelina  himself. 

In  spite  of  his  powers  of  disguising 
them,  Hook's  reelings  were  both 
deep  and  keen.  His  disappointment 
in  the  present  case  seems  to  have  cast 
a  shadow  over  the  remainder  of  his 
life ;  at  least  it  is  frequently  alluded 
to  in  his  diary,  one  of  the  most  me- 
lancholy records  of  time  and  talent 
misspent  that  ever  came  under  our 
observation.  But  he  was  too  manly 
to  sink  under  personal  sorrow ;  and 
first  in  the  vortex  of  London  society, 
and  by  and  bye,  amid  the  prepara- 
tions for  entering  upon  his  treasurer- 
ship  at  Mauritius,  the  bitterness  of 


mortification  subsided.  Poor  fello  w ! 
the  treasurership,  which  many  a 
hanger-on  grudged  him  sorely,  in- 
stead of  leading  to  independence,  and 
perhaps  to  stilfhigher  things,  proved 
the  immediate  cause  of  all  his  future 
difficulties.  Hook  was  in  embar- 
rassed circumstances  when  the  ap- 
pointment came.  It  is  not  very  easy 
for  men  who  live  by  their  wits, 
especially  when  they  happen  to  be 
of  a  convivial  turn,  and  are  courted 
and  caressed  by  the  wealthy,  to  avoid 
falling  into  embarrassments ;  and  the 
same  nabits  which  had  involved  him 
at  home,  hindered  him  from  econo- 
mizing abroad.  He  became  at  once 
the  life  and  soul  of  all  the  gaieties 
in  the  island ;  and  in  more  than  one 
instance  pushed  his  love  of  fun  to 
the  very  extreme  verge  of  propriety. 
The  following  specimen  may  serve 
to  show  that  in  his  pleasantries  he  . 
was  at  least  no  respecter  of  persons : 
It  was  on  the  occasion  of  a  public 
dinner  given  at  the  Government-house, 
and  at  which  the  governor  himself,  con- 
fined by  ill-health  to  his  country  resi- 
dence, was  unable  to  be  present.  The 
officer  next  in  rank  was,  therefore,  called 
upon  to  preside ;  but  whether  from  the 
soup,  or  the  fish,  or  the  cucumber,  if 
there  happened  to  be  any,  disagreeing 
with  him,  or  from  whatever  cause,  he  was 
compelled  to  quit  the  banquet  at  an  early 
hour,  and  was  conveyed,  utterly  incapable 
of  either  giving  or  receiving  any  com- 
mand, to  his  quarters.  The  task  of 
occupying  the  chair  and  giving  the  usual 
toasts  now  devolved  upon  Hook ;  and 
as  each  separate  health  was  given  and 
duly  signalized,  it  was  responded  to  by 
an  immediate  salute  from  a  battery  in 
the  square  below,  according  to  special 
order.  The  appointed  list  having  been 
gone  through,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
company  departed ;  but  the  chairman, 
so  far  from  showing  any  disposition  to 
quit  his  post,  begged  gentlemen  '  to  fill 
their  glasses,  and  drink  a  bumper  to  that 
gallant  and  distinguished  officer,  Captain 
Dobbs.'  Up  went  the  signal;  bang, 
bang,  roared  the  artillery.  Lieutenant 
Hobbs  and  Ensign  Snobbs  had  like 
honours  awarded  them.  Quick  as  the 
guns  could  be  reloaded  up  again  went  the 
signal,  and  off  went  his  majesty's  twenty - 
four-pounders  to  the  honour,  successively, 
of  every  individual  present.  Such  a 
bombardment  had  not  been  heard  since 
the  capture  of  the  island ;  and  it  was  not 
till  the  noisy  compliment  had  been  paid 
to  cook  and  scullion,  who  were  summoned 
from  the  kitchen  to  return  thanks  in 
person,  and  the  powder  as  well  as  the 
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patience  of  the  exhausted  gunners  was 
expended,  that  the  firing  ceased. 

Hook  enjoyed  at  this  time  the 
countenance  and  support  of  the  go- 
vernor, Sir  B.  J.  Farquhar,  with 
whom  he  was,  by  the  female  line, 
connected.  A  change,  by  and  bye, 
occurred,  of  which  he  soon  experi- 
enced the  consequences.  But  it  is 
unnecessary  to  repeat  the  well-known 
tale  of  his  Complaint  in  the  Chest 
Occasion  arose  in  the  spring  of  1818 
to  investigate  the  public  accounts  of 
the  local  treasury.  They  had  been 
passed,  with  the  customary  forms, 
in  Nov.  1817,  and  their  correctness 
vouched  for  by  the  proper  authorities ; 
but  now  a  re-examination  being  in* 
stituted,  under  circumstances  of  a 
very  peculiar  nature,  a  deficiency  was 
declared  against  the  treasurer  of  not 
less  than  62,177  dollars.  Hook  al- 
ways protested,  and  the  weight  of 
probability  is  in  favour  of  his  pro- 
test, that  were  was  no  real  deficiency 
whatever;  but  that  the  balance 
against  him  was  owing  to  the  culpable 
neglect  of  his  subordinates  in  failing 
to  make  the  proper  entries  when 
sums  of  money  were  paid  away.  It 
is  clear,  too,  from  the  conduct  of  the 
home  Government,  that  they  laid  no 
heavier  sin  to  his  charge  than  ex- 
cessive carelessness.  But  he  had  made 
an  enemy  of  the  new  governor,  Ma- 
jor-general Hall.  Arrested,  thrown 
into  a  dungeon  without  so  much  as 
a  change  of  linen  being  allowed,  he 
was  ultimately  put  on  board  ship, 
and  arrived  under  a  military  guard 
at  Portsmouth,  to  be  set  at  liberty 
the  moment  he  touched  the  soil. 
For  the  merits  of  the  case  had  been 
carefully  sifted  by  the  highest  law 
authorities;  and  they  pronounced 
that  it  furnished  no  ground  for 
criminal  proceedings,  nor,  as  a  ne- 
cessary corollary,  for  the  severities 
to  which  he  had  been  subjected. 

Though  acquitted  of  criminal  prac- 
tices, Hook  was  brought  in  a  debtor 
to  the  nublic,  first  of  15,000/.,  and 
by  and  bye,  after  a  more  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  accounts,  of  7000/. 
He  asserted  throughout  that  he 
owed  nothing.  He  was,  however, 
in  the  end  arrested  at  the  suit  of  the 
Crown,  and  confined  during  eight 
months  in  a  sponging-bouse,  and 
upwards  of  a  year  in  the  King's 
Bench.  It  was  then  decided  that  he 
should  be  allowed  to  go  at  large, 


though  still  held  liable  for  the  debt, 
and  required  to  discharge  it  whenever 
he  should  be  able.  He  never  made 
any  serious  attempt  to  discharge  it ; 
indeed  he  declined,  in  1823,  the 
generous  offer  of  four  of  his  friends 
to  pay  it  for  him.  Nevertheless,  the 
consciousness  that  he  went  at  large 
only  on  sufferance,  and  that  a  vin- 
dictive Government  could  at  any 
time  crush  him,  lay  like  a  load  upon 
his  energies.  Far  be  from  us  the 
attempt  to  justify  the  recklessness  of 
Hook's  future  career.  It  cannot  be 
defended  for  a  moment,  because  the 
line  of  honour  runs  with  such  an 
even  course  that  he  who  swerves 
from  it  must  swerve  wilfully.  But 
this  much  may  be  urged  in  palliation 
of  his  excesses.  He  believed  himself 
to  be  unjustly  dealt  with,  and,  de- 
spairing of  ever  being  able  to  pay 
the  debt  which  Government  claimed, 
he  grew  careless  of  his  own  expen- 
diture, and  treated  the  idea  of  econo- 
mizing as  an  absurdity. 

For  a  brief  space  after  his  return 
to  England,  Hook  lived  in  com- 
parative retirement.  He  took  a  small 
lodging  in  Somen  Town,  where,  in 
an  evu  hour,  he  formed  an  illicit 
connexion  with  a  female  servant,  and 
became  the  father  of  a  large  family, 
whom  he  could  never  hope  to  in- 
troduce into  society.  Here  only  some 
of  his  old  friends  used  to  visit  him, — 
Mathews,  Tom  Hill,  Terry,  and  a 
few  others.  But  Hook's  talents  were 
not  of  an  order  to  be  long  buried  in 
a  napkin.  He  was,  both  constitu- 
tionally and  on  conviction,  a  Tory ; 
so  that  when  party  spirit  began  to 
run  high,  and  the  affair  of  Queen 
Caroline  stirred  the  country  from 
end  to  end,  he  could  not  but  throw 
himself  heartily  into  the  contest 
'One  of  his  first  squibs,  entitled 
Tentamen  ;  or,  an  Essay  towards  the 
History  of  WhUthgton,  some  time 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  by  Dr. 
Vicissunut  Blenkinsop,  told  tremen- 
dously. It  went  through  two  or 
three  editions  in  as  many  months; 
but  as  Hook,  for  obvious  reasons 
(his  case  was  then  sub  judice),  kept 
his  own  secret,  nobody  suspected  him 
of  the  authorship.  Other  pamphlets 
and  Jew  d'esprits  followed,  most  of 
them  with  equal  success ;  and  in  the 
spring  of  1820  he,  with  his  friend 
Terry,  started  a  periodical  called 
The  Arcadian.    It  expired  with  the 
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second  number ;  yet  there  were  some 
capital  hits  in  it. 

OF   the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
JToh-n.    Bull  newspaper  why  should 
we  speak  ?    Few  of  our  readers  can 
fail,  either  themselves  to  remember, 
or  to  have  heard  from  their  fathers, 
\\\e    electrical  sensation  which   the 
appearance  of  its  first  numbers  pro- 
duced.     The  Brandenburgh  House 
faction  melted  beneath  its  unsparing 
ridicule;  and  the  gifted  editor,  his 
secret  gradually  oozing  out,  became 
once  more  one  of  the  chief  lions  about 
town.     Nobody  talked  any  more  of 
Mauritius  defalcations.  The  tables  of 
the  great  and  the  accomplished  were 
spread   for  him,  and  Hook   threw 
himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  vortex 
of  fashionable  life.  Alas,  poor  Hook ! 
His  share  in  the  John  Bull  realized 
at  this  time  2000/.  a-year,  and  he 
acted  as  if  twice  that  amount  had 
been  secured  to  him  in  perpetuity. 
There  was  no  avoiding  the  natural 
result.      Instead  of  paying  off  old 
debts,  Hook  moved  into  a  large  house  « 
in  Cleveland  Bow,  and  furnishing  it 
luxuriously,    contracted   new  ones, 
under  the  pressure  of  which,  and  of 
the  unremitting  drudgery  which  the 
necessities    of  each  day  and   hour 
Tendered  indispensable,  he  ultimately 
sank. 

Hook  seems  to  have  been  impa- 
tient, at  every  stage  in  his  career,  of 
continuous    exertion.     Even   when 
John  Bull  was  in  the  zenith  of  its 
popularity  he  persisted  in  devising 
and  beginning  fifty  other  schemes, 
not    one    4>f    which   answered  its 
purpose.    Hence,  after  four,  years, 
we  find  him  reduced  to  the  position 
of  a  mere  salaried  editor,  and  striving, 
by  novel-writing,  to  supply  the  void 
thereby  occasioned  in  nis  finances. 
In  1824  appeared  the  first  series  of 
Sayings  and  Doings,  which  was  re- 
ceived with  unbounded  favour,  and 
led  the  way  to  so  many  productions 
of  the  same  sort  that  we  cannot  un- 
dertake to  give   even  their   titles. 
They  were  all  written  currente  cola* 
mo,  and  had  all  merits  peculiarly 
their  own.    But  the  public  began  to 
weary  of  the  silver-fork  school,  as  it 
wearies  of  every  thing;   and   the 
1  money  value  of  Hook's  copyrights 

declined  from  1500/.  to  600/.,  and 
300?.  Upon  this  he  undertook  the 
management  of  Colburris  New 
Monthly  Magazine,  which  he  used  as 


a  vehicle  for  bringing  out  some  of 
his  later  performances.  But  maga- 
zine, newspaper,  and  an  occasional 
book,  all  failed  to  supply  the  drain 
which  habits  such  as  his  created. 
For  it  is  idle  to  think  of  concealing 
truth ;  Hook  had  by  this  time  given 
himself  up  to  the  love  of  play,  which 
he  indulged  in  a  profound  ignorance 
of  all  the  principles  of  gambling,  and 
soon  brought  matters  to  a  climax. 
We  have  no  heart  to  go  into  detail 
respecting  these  things;  enough  it 
is  to  state,  that  health,  hope,  and 
energy  all  gave  way,  and  that,  at  the 
age  oi  fifty-three,  Hook  died  of  utter 
exhaustion. 

We  have  not  written  this  much 
without  serious  misgivings.  The 
subject,  however  inviting,  was  so 
thoroughly  exhausted  by  the  Quar- 
terly Review,  that  Mr.  Barham's 
present  attempt  to  reawaken  dormant 
interest  cannot  but  be  regarded  as 
a  bold  one.  Still  we  are  not  sorry 
that  it  has  been  made.  There  may 
be  little  in  these  volumes  which  shall 
appear  new  to  the  present  genera- 
tion. But  generations  soon  pass,  and 
unless  the  record  of  the  lives  of  men 
who  have  contributed  in  any  way  to 
shape  or  mould  the  tastes  of  their 
contemporaries  be  taken  care  of,  the 
world  soon  ceases  to  be  either  guided 
or  warned  by  them.  The  impress 
made  upon  society  by  Hook's  con- 
versation and  writings  was,  to  be 
sure,  very  superficial  at  the  best. 
In  regard  to  the  former  he  was  a 
mere  comedian  on  the  stage  of  life, 
who  played  for  the  amusement  of 
others,  and  was  applauded  for  his 
performances.  In  regard  to  the  latter, 
as  he  rarely  sought  to  penetrate  be- 
low the  surface  of  things,  so  his 
lessons,  though  they  might  possibly 
help  to  reform  men  s  manners,  could 
exercise  no  influence  over  their  moral 
natures.  But  Hook  himself,  as  here 
delineated,  stands  forth  like  a  beacon 
and  a  warning,  which  all  who  run 
may  read.  True,  the  luminary  of  the 
Quarterly  Review  is  at  once  more 
graphic  and  more  terrible.  But 
they  to  whom  it  is  best  calculated 
to  be  useful  will  soon  be  unable  to 
find  it ;  whereas  Mr.  Barham's  little 
work  stands  by  itself,  and  is  at  least 
accessible.  We  wish  that  it  had  been 
more  skilfully  worked  up ;  but  as  it 
is,  we  are  glad  to  afford  to  it  a  place 
in  our  library. 
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The  character  of  Theodore  Hook 
does  not  offer  a  more  striking  con- 
trast to  that  of  William  Collins  than 
is  presented  to  both  by  the  moral 
ana  intellectual  conformation  of  the 
distinguished  individual  whom  we 
now  proceed  to  notice.  For  Mr. 
Jones  s  Recollections  of  Sir  Fronds 
Chantrey*  is  the  next  biographical 
sketch  which  comes  to  hand,  and  a 
very  pleasant  volume  of  light  and 
easy  gossip  we  find  it. 

Francis  Chantrey,  the  son  of  a 
respectable  yeoman,  was  born  at 
Norton  in  Derbyshire,  not  far  from 
Sheffield,  in  1782.  His  father  dying 
when  he  was  eight  years  of  age,  and 
his  mother  soon  afterwards  marrying 
a  second  husband,  the  future  sculptor 
seems  to  have  been  a  good  deal  neg- 
lected in  his  youth ;  indeed,  he  had 
attained  his  sixteenth  year  ere  any 
plans  were  formed  for  launching  him 
in  life;  and  even  then  his  friends 
chose  so  loosely  for  him,  that  acci- 
dent, rather  than  design  on  their 
parts,  may  be  said  to  have  deter- 
mined his  career.  We  have  heard 
that  the  memories  of  these  early 
days  were  so  exceedingly  irksome  to 
Chantrey,  that  he  could  never  speak 
of  second  marriages  except  in  terms 
of  reprobation.  And  the  clause  in 
his  will  which  restricted  his  widow 
from  marrying  again,  except  at  the 
sacrifice  of  the  larger  portion  of  her 
fortune,  has  been  attributed,  not  we 
think  unreasonably,  to  this  deep- 
rooted  prejudice.  Be  this,  however, 
as  it  may,  the  scheme  which  his  step- 
father had  formed  for  him  proved  so 
distasteful,  that  the  young  man  re- 
fused to  act  upon  it.  He  had  no  fancy 
for  the  law ;  he  had  a  decided  genius 
for  the  arts ;  and  at  his  own  request, 
instead  of  being  articled  to  an  at- 
torney, he  was  bound  apprentice  to  a 
carver. 

Mr.  Jones  passes  lightly  over  this 
stage  in  the  great  sculptors  career. 
We  are  surprised  at  this  circum- 
stance, because  Chantrey,  when  he 
could  be  got  to  speak  about  himself 
at  all,  used  to  describe  with  great 
humour  the  process  of  mind  which 
led  him  to  select  the  profession  in 
which  he  rose  to  such  dignified  emi- 
nence. Many  a  pound  of  butter, 
it  appears,  moulded  itself  under  his 


plastic  hands  into  the  forms  of  ob- 
jects which  took  his  fancy  as  he  passed 
to  and  fro  in  childhood  from  hk 
mothers  dairy  to  the  nearest  market 
town ;  and  many  an  hour  stolen  from 
sleep  was  dedicated  to  modelling, 
after  mafurer  years  had  convinced 
him  of  the  superiority  of  clay  over 
butter,  and  morsels  of  candle  could 
be  conveyed  with  safety  to  his  garret 
in  the  farm-house.  Finally,  when 
it  was  proposed  to  him  that  he  should 
follow  the  law,  he  protested  against 
the  arrangement.  'I  would  rather 
carve  mirror-frames  for  Mr.  Ramsay 
in  Sheffield,*  was  his  answer.  And 
to  the  carver  he  was  accordingly 
bound,  though  not  till  after  he  had 
borne  his  part  in  every  species  of 
agricultural  toil,  —  from  the  picking 
of  stones  to  the  guidance  of  a  plough; 
and  from  the  mowing  of  grass  to  the 
threshing  of  corn. 

Mr.  Raphael  Smith,  at  that  time  a 
distinguished  draftsman  in  crayons, 
was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  Chantrey's 
master.    He  used,  indeed,  to  sketch 
designs  for  Mr.  Ramsay  ;  and  so  deep 
an  impression  did  his  skill  make  on 
the  mind  of  the  enthusiastic  appren- 
tice, that  nothing  would  serve  the 
latter  except  to  become  draftsman  in 
like  manner.    Nor  did  Chantrey  err 
in  assuming  that  Nature  had  given 
him  the  power  which  he  now  yearned 
to  exercise.     Doubtless   there  was 
little  of  the  creative  faculty  in  him, 
whether  with  the  pencil  or  the  chisel. 
But  simple  forms  he  could  delineate 
beautifully ;  and  his  grouping,  when 
he  did  group,  exhibited  much,  either 
of  pathos  or  of  humour,  according  to 
the  subject.    We  have  now  lying 
before  us  Richard  Penn's  charming 
Hints  to  Anglers^  with  its  exquisite 
pictorial  illustrations;  and  as  the  best 
of  the  latter  were  contributed  by 
Chantrey,   there   needs  no  further 
evidence  to  prove  that,  though  suffered 
in  a  great  measure  to  lie  dormant, 
the  fire  of  the  painter  was  in  his 
heart  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  his  career. 

Chantrey  worked  through  his  ap- 
prenticeship till  he  arrived  vf'itiua 
six  months  of  its  conclusion.  His 
impatience  could  be  restrained  no 
longer.  lie  had  grown  weary  of 
wood -engraving,  and  having  made 


*  Recollections  of  the  Life,  Practice,  and  Opinions  of  Sir  Francis  Chantrey,  R.A. 
By  George  Jones ,  R. A.     London:  Moxon.     1849. 
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one     or  two  essays   as  a  portrait- 
painter,  which,  in  Sheffield  at  least, 
commanded  respect,  he  determined 
to    buy  .off  the  residue  of  his  in- 
dentures, and  to  set  up  on  his  own 
account.    It  cost  him  all  his  little 
fortune  (fifty  pounds)  to  secure  those 
six    months  of  premature  indepen- 
dence, yet  he  parted  with  the  money 
unrepiningly.     And  so  industrious 
-was  he,  and  so  successful,  too,  that  he 
soon  had  laid  a  good  many  friends 
and    acquaintances  under  contribu- 
tion.    His  charge  for  a  half-length 
portrait  was  very  moderate,  —  only 
^-ve  guineas.    Yet  such  was  his  dili- 
gence that  he  found  himself  ere  long 
in  possession  of  what  he  regarded  as 
a  handsome  sum ;  and  having  added 
to  it  by  borrowing  a  little,  he  set  off 
for  London,  there  to  try  his  fortune 
in  the  great  game  of  life. 

The   leading  trait  in  Chantrey's 
character  was  honourable  prudence. 
Burning  as  he  did  to  achieve  cele- 
brity, he  still  possessed  such  abso- 
lute control  over  himself,  that  he 
first  took  steps  to  ensure  the  means 
of  living,  and  then  looked  about  for 
the  opportunity  of  living  to  a  pur- 
pose.     He  accordingly  sought  for, 
and  found,  employment  as  an  as- 
sistant carver  in  wood ;  and  the  art 
being  more  in  vogue  in  those  days 
than  it  is  now,  he  seems  to  have  done 
tolerably  well  in  it.    Among  other 
patrons  he  worked  for  Mr.  Hope, 
whose  taste  in  this  species  of  sculpture 
was  extremely  classical;    and   Mr. 
Rogers,  too,  the  well-known  author 
of  the  Pleasures  of  Memory,  became 
one  of  his  customers.     With  Mr. 
Rogers  Chantrey  lived  in  after  days 
on  terms  of  intimate  friendly  inter- 
course;   and   the  piece  of  carving 
of  which    the   poet   made   himself 
master,  and  which  was  the  means  of 
bringing  these  two  remarkable  men 
to  know  and  rightly  appreciate  one 
another,  is  still  preserved  and  shown 
with  honest  pride. in  the  hospitable 
mansion  of  its  owner. 

The  career  of  Chantrey  was  from 
the  outset  so  completely  marked  out 
by  good  sense,  and  followed  up  so 
successfully,  that  the  history  of  his 
life  merges  at  once  into  a  catalogue 
of  his  works.  A  severe  fever  had, 
indeed,  well-nigh  cut  him  off  in  the 
dawn  of  his  fame.  It  robbed  him  of 
his  hahr,  which  never  grew  again,  so 
that  he  continued  bald  to  the  day  of 


his  death.  But,  except  in  this  in- 
stance, we  do  not  find  that  he  was 
ever  put  to  it,  in  regard  to  diffi- 
culties of  any  kind,  or  forced  to 
swim,  faint  and  weary,  against  the 
current.  Not  that  Chantrey  was 
without  his  difficulties : — 

I  cannot  say  that  I  was  ever  in  danger 
of  starving  (we  quote  from  memory  what 
he  has  said  in  our  own  hearing),  but  I 
have  often  wondered  how  I  got  through 
the  month  that  was  past,  and  was  still 
more  at  a  loss  to  guess  how  I  should 
scramble  over  the  month  that  was  coming. 
Even  after  I  left  off  chopping  sticks  and 
took  to  chopping  stones  and  marble,  I 
lived  in  a  garret,  and  was  so  poor  that 
I  could  not  afford  more  than  one  candle  - 
to  work  with  at  night.  In  those  days  I 
used  to  wear  a  paper  cap,  and  many  a 
time  have  I  stuck  the  candle  in  the  top 
of  it  that  the  light  might  move  with  me 
as  I  moved. 

Having  carved  wood  till  he  had 
established  a  character  in  that  line, 
Chantrey  resumed  the  profession  of 
a  portrait-painter ;  and  relieved  the 
sameness  of  the  vocation  by  model- 
ling in  clay,  and  occasionally  work- 
ing up  his  models  in  more  durable 
materials.  The  first  of  these,  which 
established  his  fame,  was  a  head  of 
Satan,  which  appeared  in  the  exhi- 
bition at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1808. 
It  was  greatly  admired  by  the  best 
judges,  and  led  to  his  receiving  a 
commission  to  erect  a  monument  to 
the  memory  of  the  Rev.  J.  Wilkin- 
son, vicar  of  Sheffield  and  prebendary 
of  Ripon.  This  was  followed  by  an 
order  to  complete  for  Greenwich 
Hospital  colossal  busts  of  Admirals 
Duncan,  Howe,  St.  Vincent,  and 
Nelson.  His  boat  was  now  upon 
the  stream.  Hitherto  his  modelling 
had  gained  him  nothing — he  lived 
from  the  profits  of  his  pencil  and  his 
graving  tools;  he  now  worked  by 
commission  on  a  bust  of  Home 
Tooke,  and  was  forthwith  engaged 
in  other  quarters  on  his  own  terms. 
His  prices  rose  from  80,  to  100,  130, 
150,  and  200  guineas;  and  at  the 
.  beginning  of  his  ninth  year  as  a  re- 
cognized sculptor  he  had  engage- 
ments on  hand  to  the  money  value 
of  12,000/. 

In  1811  Chantrey  married.  His 
bride,    who    was    also   his   cousin- 

ferman,  brought  him  10,000/.,  which 
e  at  once  laid  out  in  clearing 
off  old  scores,  and  in  the  purchase 
of  a  house  and  studio,  and  marble 
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whereon  to  labour.  His  house  in 
Eccleston  Street  soon  became  the 
home  of  a  cheerful  and  unbounded 
hospitality.  His  studio  was  fre- 
quented by  all  the  lovers  of  art 
who,  whether  Englishmen  or  fo- 
reigners, visited  London.  He  mixed 
largely  in  society,  and  by  his  quiet 
humour  and  unaffected  modesty  made 
himself  an  universal  favourite.  He 
always  spoke  of  Horne  Tooke  with 
gratitude,  as  one  of  the  wisest  and 
most  judicious  friends  whom  he  ever 
encountered.  For  Tooke,  as  he  was 
the  first  to  take  him  up,  so  he  naturally 
established  a  powerful  influence  over 
him,  which,  according  to  Ghantrey's 
showing,  was  never  exercised  except 
for  good.  (If  you  wish  to  thrive, 
and  to  stand  well  in  the  world,'  said 
the  eccentric  philosopher, ( take  care 
to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  a 
leaning  towards  any  party  in  politics. 
And  to  convince  society  that  you  are 
free  in  this  respect,  go  forthwith  and 
get  some  known  men  of  opposite 
opinions  from  mine  to  sit  to  you  for 
their  portraits.'  The  counsel  thus 
quaintly  given  Chantrey  never  for* 
got.  He  acted  up  to  it  in  every 
situation  into  which  he  was  thrown, 
and  not  ^infrequently  had  the  good 
luck  to  put  a  stop,  by  his  quiet 
method  of  evading  questions,  to  ar- 
guments which  might  have  disturbed 
the  equanimity  of  those  who  took 
part  in  them.  One  of  these  happy 
displays  of  indifferentism  Mr.  Jones 
has  recorded,— concealing,  however, 
in  our  opinion  most  needlessly,  the 
name  of  the  chief  actor  in  the  scene. 

Chantrey  (says  he)  dining  one  day 
with  a  large  party,  where  a  royal  per- 
sonage, fond  of  being  thought  free  in 
more  than  political  opinions,  was  talking 
in  his  jocose  tone  of  the  religions  prin- 
ciples entertained  by  various  men,  and  of 
the  different  sects  into  which  they  were 
divided,  his  eye  happening  to  catch  that 
of  Chantrey,  he  said,  'What  do  you 
think  about  all  this,  Mr.  Chantrey,  and 
of  what  sect  shall  we  call  you  ? '  '  Why, 
sir/  said  Chantrey,  '  when  I  lived  in  the 
north  my  friends  used  to  call  me  Derby- 
shire.' 

This  was  clever,  and  it  raised  a 
laugh;  but  why  should  Mr.  Jones 
hesitate  to  state  that  the  late  Duke 
of  Sussex  was  the  royal  personage 
meant,  or  that  the  dinner  took  place 
at  Holland  House  ? 

Chantrey  twice  visited  the  Con- 
tinent ;  first  in  1815,  when  he  spent 


a  short  time  in  Pari*,  and  ifiem 
in  1819,  when  he  travelled  throza 
Italy,  and  lingered  for  awiak  it 
Rome.  In  this  place  he  made  ^ 
acquaintance  of  Thorwalsden  cd 
Canova,with  the  latter  of  whom  ie 
had  previously  corresponded.  Br 
he  does  not  teem  to  have  taken  mm. 
to  the  illustrious  Dane.  Canon 
lived  more  in  the  world  of  fashiss. 
and  Chantrey  dearly  loved  sodetr, 
in  which,  though  after  a  pernor 
fashion,  he  shone.  And  to  this  can; 
may  be  attributed  his  comparatzn 
neglect  of  one  whose  genius  un- 
doubtedly bore  a  closer  resembkars 
to  his  own  than  that  of  the  highh 
polished  and  elegant  Italian. 

Visiting  at  the  country-houses  d 
the  noblest  in  the  land,  and  ex- 
changing with  them  civilities  in  d^ 
season,  Chantrey  chose  bis  friad- 
chiefly  from  among  the  painter 
poets,  sculptors,  and  men  of  liten- 
ture  of  the  age,  though  he  tredj 
extended  his  regards  to  all  who  hi 
in  them  qualities  calculated  to  awakes 
the  sympathies  of  the  joyous  and  tk 
good.  lie  was  a  great  sportsmuL 
His  shooting  was  generally  snecev- 
ful :  his  feat  at  Holkham  is  too  wtl 
known  to  demand  a  record  ben. 
Two  woodcocks,  slain  by  one  of  fas 
barrels  in  the  flesh,  became  immor- 
talized in  marble  by  his  chisel,  sal 
are  now  to  be  seen  at  the  seat  <£ 
Lord  Leicester,  to  whose  father  the 
sculptor  presented  them.  His  fish- 
ing, if  not  quite  so  skilfully  managed 
was  prosecuted  with  almost  more  <rf 
zeal.  Perhaps  few  men  in  England 
could  boast  of  a  more  extensive  stock 
of  rods  and  tackle,  and  of  the  Hough- 
ton Club  he  was  at  once  the  ornament 
and  the  delight 

These  healthful,  and  at  the  suae 
time  improving  relaxations,  Chantrey 
could  afford  to  indulge  in  at  will; 
for  the  tide  of  success  never  to  the 
end  of  his  days  turned  against  him. 
Each  new  work,  if  it  did  not  surpass 
fully  sustained  the  credit  of  its  pre- 
decessors, and  more  and  more  gave 
him  a  command  over  the  world. 
But,  perhaps,  to  none  of  them  we 
he  so  much  indebted  as  to  the  ex- 

?uisite  monument,  now  laid  up  in 
iichfield  Cathedra],  whereon  two 
children  are  represented  as  sleeping 
— a  sleep  which  the  spectator  sees  at 
once  will  never  be  broken.  It  was 
executed  in  the  year   1817,  long 
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fter  his  statue  of  George  III.  had 
domed    the    Council -cnamber    at 
xVLildhall,  and  at  once  raised  him  to 
he     highest  eminence  in  his  pro- 
fession.      Commissions   thenceforth 
>o\ired  in  upon  him  more  rapidly 
han  he  could  find  time  to  attend  to 
hem.     And  if,  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence, he  here  and  there  repeated 
himself^  the  circumstance  is  as  little 
to    he   wondered  at  as,  perhaps,  it 
ought  in  reality  to  he  deplored.   We 
confess*  indeed,  that  to  our  mind 
Chantrey's  horses  are  all  of  them 
failures.    We  are  of  opinion,  too, 
that  his  desire  to  strike  out  a  line 
different  from  that  pursued  by  others 
led    to   the  failure.     For,  in  point 
both  of  anatomy  and  character,  the 
faults  to  be  found  with  the  one  steed 
which    he   employed  to  carry  Sir 
Thomas  Munro,  George  IV.,  and  the 
Duke    of  Wellington,  are   neither 
numerous  nor  striking.    But  as  it  is 
not  in   a  state  of  repose  that  the 
living  horse  is  anywhere  seen  to  the 
greatest  advantage,  so  to  create  a 
sentiment  by  transferring  the  inert 
mass  to  marble  or  to  bronze  seems 
to  be  a  very  aimless  effort.    Chantrey 
is  less  unfortunate,  doubtless,  than 
Westmacott ;  but  for  these  things  we 
cannot  praise  him. 

Thus  blessed  by  fortune  and  sur- 
rounded by  troops  of  friends,  Chan- 
trey passed  through  life.  He  deserved 
all  the  good  that  befel  him.    He  was 
generous,  charitable,  given  to  hos- 
pitality, endowed  with  a  warm  heart, 
and  ever  ready  to  act  on  its  sug- 
gestions.   He  had  a  great  deal  of 
humour,  with  much  independence  of 
character,  which  those  who   knew 
him  only  a  little  were  apt  to  mistake 
for  rudeness.    On  one  occasion,  while 
the  Duke  of  Sussex  sat  to  him  for  a 
bust,  he  took  the  liberty  of  observ- 
ing, that  so  long  as  his  royal  high- 
ness persisted  in  wearing  moustachios 
and  a  beard  it  would  be  impossible 
for  him  to  do  justice  to  the  mouth 
and  chin.    The  duke,  who  had  a 
habit  of  swearing  grotesquely,  uttered 
one  of  his  queer  oaths,  and  declared, 
1  The  beard  shall  go  with  me  to  the 
grave.'      'Very   well,  air,'  replied 
Chantrey,  repeating  the  oath  verba- 
fcm, '  then  I  can't  model  your  royal 
highness's   face/      The   sally   was 


greeted  with  a  hearty  laugh,  and 
next  day  the  duke  sat  to  him  clean 
shaven. 

Chantrey's  health,  which  had  been 
robust  up  to  the  year  1839,  began  to 
exhibit  symptoms  of  failing.  We 
remember  perfectly  his  expressing  in 
the  winter  of  that  year  a  conviction 
that  his  race  would  not  last  much 
longer;  yet  he  continued,  for  the 
most  part,  to  be  as  cheerful  as  ever, 
though,  by  fits  and  starts,  physical 
weakness  manifestly  overcame  him. 
The  commission  which  he  received 
to  execute  his  equestrian  statue  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  seemed  in 
some  sort  to  revive  him.  But  he 
gradually  sank  under  the  malady — 
ossification,  we  believe,  of  the  great 
ventricle  of  the  heart ;  and  died  on 
the  25th  of  November,  1841,  with 
the  appalling  absence  of  immediate 
warning  which  usually  characterizes 
the  issue  of  such  cases.  As  he  had 
been  an  untiring  friend  to  art  in  his 
lifetime,  so  at  its  death  he  became  its 
most  munificent  patron.  The  whole 
of  his  savings,  upwards  of  100,000/., 
he  bequeathed,  in  usufruct,  to  his 
widow,  Lady  Chantrey,  and  directed 
that  after  her  demise  it  should  be 
employed  in  fostering  the  growth  of 
art  in  these  kingdoms. 

Referring  the  reader  who  may  be 
desirous  of  following  up  this  subject 
to  Mr.  Jones's  agreeable  volume,  we 
turn  next  to  Memoirs  of  David 
Sc^tt,  R.S.A.,  by  his  brother,  William 
Scott.* 

This  is  a  work  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary pretension,  and  results,  as  works 
of  the  kind  generally  do,  in  disap- 
pointment. Its  style  is  greatly  against 
it.  The  biographer  assures  us  that 
its  production  is  a  duty  as  well  as  a 
labour  of  love,  and  craves  our  in- 
dulgence should  'some  particulars  of 
trifling  importance  to  the  public  be 
found  in  its  pages.'  But  it  is  not  of 
this  that  we  complain.  A  faithful 
biographer  can  hardly  avoid  giving 
many  details  of  his  hero  which  are 
little  calculated  to  excite  what  is 
called  '  interest '  beyond  the  circle  of 
his  immediate  friends.  We  do  not 
object  to  that,  because  in  such  touches 
the  peculiarities  of  the  man's  charac- 
ter are  most  likely  to  be  shown.  But 


*  Memoir  of  David  Scott,  R.S.A.;  containing  his  Journal  in  Italy,  Notes  on 
Art,  and  other  Papers.    By  William  B.  Scott*    Edinburgh :  Black  &  Co.    1850. 
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we  do  object  to  the  whole  process  of 
biographizing  in  the  style  of  Thomas 
Canyle,  and  especially  denounce, 
abhor,  and  repudiate  an  affectation 
of  mysticism  where  mysticism  is  en- 
tirely out  of  place.  What  will  our 
readers  say  of  the  following  sentences, 
wherewith  Mr.  Scott  leads  us  to  a 
consideration  of  what  he  calls  the 
Early  Boyhood  of  his  brother  ?  He 
has  chosen  for  a  motto  to  his  chapter 
or  letter  (for  the  book  is  made  up 
of  a  series  of  letters,  addressed  we  are 
not  told  to  whomYa  sentence  from 
the  Dicktung  und  Wahrheii,  which  is 
thus  rendered, — 'Who  is  able  to 
speak  worthily  of  the  feelings  of 
cnildhood?  If  children  grew  up 
according  to  early  indications,  we 
should  have  nothing  but  geniuses.* 
And  then  proceeds  to  say, — 

After  looking  about  for  a  motto  this  is 
the  best  we  can  find,  and  it  is  only  partly 
true.  In  one  point  of  view,  indeed,  it  is 
wholly  false.  Undoubtedly  children  are 
wiser  than  we  take  .them  for.  Even 
youth  is  little  more  than  a  recipient, 
although  then  the  mould  is  beginning  to 
harden  and  to  impress  its  form  on  the 
matter  received.  The  wide-open  eyes  of 
children  are  continually  observing,  and 
their  ears  catching  tones  and  thoughts. 
They  give  nothing  back ;  they  do  not 
tell  what  they  have  learned  either  by 
word  or  sign,  and  we  know  not  that  they 
have  received  much — nearly  all,  indeed, 
that  is  essential,  and  are  still  receiving 
and  building.  These  impressions  resem- 
ble intuitions,  and  are  permanent,  even 
for  ever.  The  substratum  of  life  is  laid 
in  the  dark,  while  the  creature  is  com- 
paratively dumb.  When  the  voice  with 
its  modulated  language  arrives,  it  only 
shows  us  the  Ego  that  the  wonder- 
ful years  of  infancy  had  with  difficulty 
and  terror  elaborated  from  the  contact  of 
the  outward  with  the  infinite  spirit 
within.  All  this  is,  indeed,  plain  enough, 
like  the  face  of  a  church -clock.  The 
mother  is  the  Nemesis  of  the  child,  &c. 

David  Scott,  the  eldest  son  of 
Robert  Scott,  the  well-known  Edin- 
burgh engraver,  was  born  in  the 
Parliament  Stairs,  Edinburgh,  on  the 
10th  or  12th  of  October,  1806.  We 
are  not  told  where  or  how  he  re- 
ceived the  rudiments  of  his  education, 
for  it  is  a  peculiarity  in  Mr.  William 
Scott's  style  to  deal  in  generalities 
only;,  but  we  gather  out  of  a  mass 
of  shadows  that  he  worked  for  some 
time,  in  early  youth,  at  his  father  s 
calling.  The  occupation  was  not 
agreeable  to  him,  for  he  was  au 


imaginative,  thoughtful,  and  tooe* 
what  gloomy  hoy*  whose  mind  it 
continually   breaking  off  from  & 
restraints  of  copyism,  thai  it  bbse 
work   out  designs   of  its  own  sL 
commit  them,  to  paper.    Under  ti& 
circumstances  he  laid  down  the  strit 
as  soon  as  certain  family  embarras-  j 
ments  which    first  induced  mm  t  ! 
take  it  up  were  lightened,  andavewtt  t 
his  determination  to  become  a  panar  ' 
by  profession.     He  was  not  opposs 
in  this  view,  either  by  his  father  ? 
his  friends.      On   the  contrary,  iZ 
the  facilities  of  improvement  wkt: 
the   former    could    command  wei 
thrown  in  his  way.     From  the  cut- 
set, however,  he  seems  to  have  it- 
lowed  no  other  guide  than  the  di- 
gestions of  his  own  imagination.  K.- 
wrote  poetry,  scribbled  prose,  sa: 
painted  all  under   one    inspintk^ 
His  thoughts  came  from  hiin,  wi* 
ther  on  paper  or  canvass,  in  gre: 
black  masses.       His   literature  wis 
little  worth.     Even    his    papers  - 
Blackwood? s  Magazine  on  Art  an 
at  once  obscure  and  egotistical ;  irks 
his  art  itself  failed  to  please,  dud; 
because  he  persisted  in  mistaking  ti 
extravagant  for  the  sublime.    Ost 
or  two  of  his  works  must,  hided, 
be  excepted  from  this  category.   Ife 
(  Adam  and  Eve  offering   up  tbeff 
Morning  Hymn,'  is,  in  spite  of  soae 
palpable  defects,  a  glorious  prodaf- 
tion.    So  would  his  *  Vasco  de  Gaaa 
encountering  the  Spirit  of  the  Ope 
be,  had  the  spirit  been  brought  npua 
the  canvass  a  little  more  artistically. 
And  his  story  of  the    *  The  Deal 
rising  at  the  Crucifixion'  is  aswtl 
told  as  it  is  possible  to  tell  a  tale,  so 
much  more  full  of  the  elements  of  the 
horrible  than  of  the  sublime.    Bus 
there  are  others  of  his  productions- 
such,  for  example,  as  '  The  Spirit  of 
Discord* — of  which  it  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say,  that  neither  in  design 
nor  in  drawing  are  they  susceptible 
of  defence.     It  is  a  perverted  aud 
obstinate  temper  rather,  we  should 
think,  than  a  depraved  taste,  whicii 
led  the  author  to  rate  them,  as  i* 
did,  among  the  first  of  known  per- 
formances. 

The  personal  history  of  Dara 
Scott  is  soon  written.  After  ex- 
hibiting some  minor  pieces  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  giving  proof  of  true,  but 
not  well-regulated  genius,  he  pro- 
ceeded in  1832  to  Home,  halting  io 
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.*?  his  progress  at  London,'  Paris,  Ge- 
.  neva,  Milan,  Venice,  Florence,  and 
'*  other  places,  whereunto  students  in 
the  arts  do  usually  resort  In  1884 
Z  he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  exhausted 
".  in  purse,  and  by  no  means  elevated 
.;  •  in  spirits.  The  journal  of  this  tour, 
*    and   of  the  thoughts  and  incidents 

-  arising  out  of  it,  is  given  in  his  own 
c  words,  and,  for  his  reputation's  sake, 

-  too  much  at  length :  for,  with  every 

-  disposition  to  feel  for  a  disappointed 

-  man,  we  rise  from  the  perusal  of  his 
••  complaints  against  the  world  neither 
<   the  worse  nor  the  better  pleased, 

-  either  with  the  complainant  or  with 
r    ourselves. 

:-.        Scott  was  most  unfortunate  in  all 
.-    the  great  attempts  which  he  made  to 
r.    force  himself  into  notice.    He  tried 
:     to  get  officially  connected  with  the 
;,    Academy   of  his   native  city,  and 
-    failed.    He  competed  for  a  prize  at  the 
•:    exhibition  of  frescos  in  Westminster 
Hall,  and  was  not  so  much  as  noticed. 
He  put  up  his  great  pictures  for  ex- 
hibition in  Edinburgh,  and  lost  mo- 
ney by  the  measure.    Poor  fellow ! 
~    these  disappointments  fell  with  ex- 
'     ceeding   severity  upon   one   whose 
morbid  temperament  was  ill  calcu- 
lated to  brook  the  neglect  of  that 
world  which  he,  nevertheless,  affected 
'.'    to  despise.     Yet  his  pride  sustained 
him,  except  in  one  instance.    The 
Baptists  advertized  for  such  a  paint- 
ing of  the  baptism  of  Christ  as  should 
serve  to  illustrate  their  views  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  ceremony  ought 
to  be  performed,  and  Scott  so  en- 
tirely forgot  what  was  due  to  himself 
and  to  the  art  as  to  become  a  com- 

Setitor  for  the  offered  prize.  Again 
e  was  beaten  by  a  painter  infinitely 
his  inferior  in  knowledge,  genius,  and 
even  skill  in  composition.  Nor  was 
he  more  successful  in  the  few  lite- 
rary ventures  which  he  tried.  He 
wrote  an  epic  poem  at  which  no 
publisher  would  look,  and  was 
dismayed  and  confounded  to  find 
it  so. 

It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  a  struggle  like  this  should  last 
long.  Scott  would  not  yield  to  the 
world,  nor  the  world  be  converted  to 
his  ways  of  thinking ;  but  the  fret- 
ting of  his  proud  spirit  ate  into  the 
vital  principle,  and  his  frame,  hand- 
some but  not  robust,  gave  way  gra- 
dually. He  was  advised  to  seek  a 
warm  climate,  but  for  many  reasons 
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refused  to  do  so.  At  last  his  illness 
gained  so  much  head  that  the  issue 
became  a  mere  question  of  time.  We 
have  censured  nis  brother  for  the 
general  style  of  this  biography,  and 
cannot  retract  one  word  that  stands 
on  record ;  but  it  is  fair  to  add,  that 
his  account  of  the  last  moments  of 
the  painter,  though  cruelly  overlaid 
with  affectations,  is  deeply  interest- 
ing. Take  the  following  as  a  spe- 
cimen : — 

19M  March,  1849. 
7b  the  Rev,  J.  Fairbairn. 

My  dear  friend, — I  have  left  Edinburgh 
for  a  day  or  two,  and  feel  as  if  that  dense 
cloud  that  had  got  confused  about  ma 
were  lifted  partially  away.  That  death- 
bed, and  that  funeral !  How  many  forms 
there  are,  proper  enough  to  be  gone 
through,  that  I  cannot  manage  to  attend 
to  !  You  wished  me  to  write  you,  and 
I  now  do  it. 

I  told  you  I  had  been  a  week  beside 
my  brother,  day  and  night,  before  Mon- 
day, the  5th,  fatal  to  him.  He  was 
weak  in  all  bodily  powers,  but  still  in. 
mind  the  same.  When  he  could  con- 
verse, he  spoke  of  his  views  of  life  and  of 
art  as  now  fuller  and  simpler  than  ever 
they  had  been ;  and  as  each  day  he  ap- 
peared a  little  better  he  began  to  speak  a 
little  freer,  till  the  last  night  of  his  life, 
when  he  lay  easy,  but  without  sleep. 
Often  during  the  long  hours  I  turned 
round  in  the  silence  to  know  if  he  slept, 
and  always  saw  his  eyes  open  and  looking 
at  me.  He  spoke  a  good  deal,  which  I 
shall  repeat  to  you.        *        *        * 

It  was  nearly  six  o'clock  when  I  rang 
up  one  of  the  servants,  and  left  him  to 
get  a  little  rest ;  but  I  had  not  been  gone 
half-an-hour  when  I  was  recalled,  and 
found  him  suffering  dreadfully.  This  he 
continued  to  do  till  two  o'clock  after' 
noon.  May  the  good  God  have  few 
such  mornings  of  watching  in  store  for 
us  !  During  that  time  the  doctor  came  ; 
he  felt  his  wrist,  and  signified  to  me  that 
pulsation  was  gone.  The  sufferer  steadily 
watched  our  eyes.  He  could  scarcely 
articulate ;  but  his  breathing  became  less 
violent  about  one  o'clock,  one  hour  be- 
fore he  died,  when  he  said,  '  I  am  now 
going,  William  ;  all  is  becoming  dim, — it 
cannot  be  long,'  opening  his  eyes  wide, 
as  if  to  see  the  world  clearly  once  more. 
My  dear  mother  said  some  words  of 
Christian  hope  ;  he  replied  very  shortly, 
'  Yes,  mother,  I  wish  everything  you 
desire  for  me.'  I  led  her  away  and  re- 
turned. I  should  now  have  drawn  the 
curtains  round  him,  but  I  had  no  power 
to  move.  Body  and  soul  clung  together ; 
but  the  inexorable  hand  was  upon  him, 
and  the  unspeakable  change. 
II 
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THE  PEACE  CAMPAIGNS  OP  ENSIGN  FAUNCE. 

BT  MICHAEL  SOUTH. 
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P-  was  perfectly  Batumi  that  Jobs 
Faunce,  ambitious,  energetic,  and 
clever,  and  living  in  an  age  which, 
while  variously  described  as  an  age 
of  unbelief,  of  expediency,  of  barren 
materialism,  on  the  one  hand,  as  an 
age  of  hope  and  promise  on  the 
other,  is  agreed  by  all  to  be  a  time 
when  it  behoves  a  man  to  bestir 
himself,  if  he  does  not  desire  to  be 
as  far  behind  it  as  his  own  grand- 
father before  he  has  made  up  his 
mind — it  was  natural,  I  say,  that 
John  should,  before  this  colloquy 
with  his  uncle,  have  asked  himself  a 
few  interesting  questions  respecting 
his  own  relation  to  this  wonderful 
era.  And  these  gradually  resolved 
themselves  into  the  main  one, ( What 
can  a  man  like  me  do  in  aa  age  like 
this?' 

We  will  not  stay  to  inquire  whe- 
ther the  age  is  really  so  important  as 
it  is  reported  to  be  by  friends  and 
roes,  or  if  it  may  not  have  been 
puffed  into  notice ;  nor  whether  other 
ages  since  the  creation  of  the  world, 
of  no  less  mark,  but  less  scribbled 
about,  than  this  '  actual  nineteenth 
century  of  ours,*  have  not  settled  in- 
obtrusively  down  into  the  shadow  of 
the  past.  But  it  is  probable  that  in 
no  period  of  our  history  could  John 
Faunee,  and  those  like  him,  have 
found  themselves  more  at  a  loss  for 
an  answer  to  his  question. 

Bred  in  that  venerable  nook,  St. 
Pvne's —  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
ancient  lore — strong  inpreposseasions 
about  as  useful  as  King  Arthur's 
brand  and  King  Arthurs  chivalry 
will  be  when,  waking,  according  to 
the  prophecy,  from  his  enchantment 
and  coming  to  exert  his  prowess  aa 
of  old,  the  astounded  monarch  shall 
find  the  quarrels  of  nations  settled 
by  knights  in  broad-brimmed  hats, 
and  forthwith  go  back  in  disgust  to 
sleep  for  ever  in  Avilion — John  had 
come  out  in  the  strong  daylight  with 
sneb  suddenness  that  he  winked 
again,  and  now  stared  about  him 
as  bewildered  as  Hendrick  Hudson 
might  be  if,  wearied  of  bis  nine  pins 
in  the  Kaatskills,  he  were  to  come 
down  to  the  river  to  which  he  gave 


a  name,  and  to  go  aboard  a  Tate 
steamer.  The  famous  navigate,  n- 
raembering*  his  ancient  skill,  and  aw 
he  used  to  handle  the  trim  nip 
Good  Intent  m  a  gate,  woaU  ha 
scornfully  for  a  minute  at  the  ha- 
nel  and  paddle-box  of  the  paftr,  4 
seeing  the  ungainly  stroctare  p 
ahead  in  the  wind's  eye  without  ai 
or  most,  he  would  imagine  that  a 
had  only  left  his  late  dreamland  fc 
a  stranger  one.  His  bewikerae 
would  reach  its  height  whes,afiff 
conversing  for  a  few  urinates  via 
the  practical  gentleman  from  Bet 
York,  chewing  a  quid  near  the 
wheel,  he  attempted  to  soke  to 
problem  of  bow  such  a  augjoi 
country  could  be  inhabited  by  ad 
a  matterHuMact  generation. 

I  know  not  how  far  grants*  & 
hi*  uncle  might  have  prevailed  & 
bias  John's  views,  but  since  tkej 
last  talked  on  the  subject  he  ami 
acquired  a  new  and  powerfal,  thoKfe 
invisible,  adviser,  whose  influeat 
kept  him  always  in  one  diiecan. 
His  thought*  and  his  wishes  were 00 
longer  his  own  private  prefer?. 
Many  gay,  bold  resolves,  that  wok1 
formerly  have  come  roffickiif  a 
and  have  jeered  poor  unaided  con- 
science out  of  countenance,  sot 
cowered  and  whined  like  dogsintbe 
presence  of  a  'spirit.  All,  new  tai 
old,  were  arraigned  at  a  certain  fe- 
minine tribunal,  where  judgment  w 
given  by  clearer  feelings  and  ks 
erring  impulses  than  bekog  totk 
man  soiled  by  daily  contact  with  tk 
world.       T»    iW    tli*  ncmorf  « 


I*   fact,  the 

John's  mistress  was  more  potent  tka 
the  presence  of  most  meo's  wifft 
and  he  never  thought  of  dispotaf 
Eleanor's  imaginary  dictates. 

Had  he  consulted  Mi*  Ba*- 
(which  he  did  not)  on  the  subject « 
these  moral  phenomena,  she  wow 
certainly,  in  the  name  af  the  «* 
have  disclaimed  as  illegitimate  «g 
such  influence  over  mankind.  7* 
good  lady  had  an  opportunity  of  fea- 
turing on  her  favourite  topic  tW 
day,  having  been  requested  by  ** 
chard  Faunee  to  set  Mr.DeV*' 
proposal  in  a  proper  light  be**" 
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Amy.  Accordingly,  she  had  taken 
occasion  to  point  out  the  impropriety 
of  allowing  her  feelings  to  have  a 
voice  m  the  matter,  hinting  that  she 
had  not  failed  to  detect  a  certain 
partiality  for  Trant — whereat  Amy 
blushed  excessively;  and  inculcating 
the  necessity  of  excluding  all  other 
considerations  than  those  of  pare 
reason.  She  illustrated  this  theory 
by  reference  to  the  example  she  had 
herself  set  in  espousing  Mr.  Barker, 
in  whom  she  had  seen,  she  said,  no- 
thing -whatever  to  render  him  eligible, 
except  his  philosophy  and  his  repre- 
sentation of  being  in  flourishing  cir- 
enmatances. 

Now  it  happened,  that  while  Mrs. 
Barker  was  enlarging  on  the  subject 
of  her   own  discrimination  in   the 
selection  of  a  helpmate,  a  servant  en- 
tered with  a  message  that  a  woman 
wasted  to  speak  with  her.    On  in- 
quiring what  she  was  like,  she  seemed 
to  correspond  to  Poddieombe's  de- 
scription of  the  person  who  had  takes 
such  an  interest  in  Mr.  Barker.    She 
proved,  in  fact,  to  be  the  same ;  and 
during  the  interview  that  followed 
asserted  her  own  prior  claim  to  the 
title  and  dignities  of  Mrs.  Barker, 
inasmuch  as  she  had  been  espoused 
two  or  three  years  before  by  Mr. 
Barker,  who,  after  disposing  of  all 
her  available  effects,  had  failed  to  see 
the  good  of  sharing  her  society  any 
longer,  and  had  accordingly  disap- 
peared ;  and  her  attempts  to  discover 
nim  had  ever  since  been  vain,  till 
she  received  tidings  of  his  being  at 
Basnet  House.    On  her  way  thither 
he  had  managed,  m  consequence  of 
Pnddicowibe's  information,  to  inter- 
cept her,  and  had  sufficient  influence 
to  quiet  her  for  a  time ;  hut  since  an 
interview  of  the  day  before,  in  which 
he  had  substituted  defiance  for  pro- 
mises, she  bad  resolved  to  reveal  the 
matter.    In  proof  of  her  statement 
she  produced  a  certificate  of  her  mar- 
riage with  the  philosopher. 

I  regret  to  say  that  Mrs.  Barker 
did  not  on  this  occasion  display  a 
consistency  and  firmness  worthy  of 
her  strong  mind,  but  very  weakly 
went  into  hysterics,  and  afterwards 
inveighed  against  the  behaviour  of 
Mr.  Barker  most  bitterly.  He 
had  not  been  seen  since  the  night 
before,  when  his  absence  at  dinner 
had  been  the  more  remarkable,  since 
he  was  generally  very  punctual  ra 


his  attendance  at  meals.  Inquiries 
failed  to  discover  what  had  become 
of  him ;  and  it  shortly  appeared  that 
Mrs.  Barker  was  not  the  only  person 
likely  to  be  affected  by  his  departure, 
for  Richard  Faunce,  on  hearing  of  it, 
showed  some  anxiety,  and  a  communi- 
cation with  his  old  cierk,Mr.  Weekes, 
did  not  tend  to  remove  his  uneasiness. 
He  immediately  sat  down  and  wrote 
letters  to  several  persons  with  whom 
Mr.  Barker  had  of  late  been  in  the 
habit  of  transacting  business  for  him, 
despatching  them  to  the  post  by  a 
special  messenger. 

Though  the  Vicar  was  unaware 
of  his  brother's  reasons  for  anxiety, 
he  did  not  fail  to  moralize  on  Mr. 
Barker's  delinquency,  and  on  Ri- 
chard's mistaken  poncy  in  trusting 
him  so  much ;  at  the  same  time  ex- 
pressing his  intention  of  immediately 
departing  with  Amy  to  St  Pyne's, 
towards  which  his  thoughts  had  of 
late  turned  more  restlessly  than 
ever. 

'  Since  I  have  been  here,  John*' 
said  the  old  gentleman, '  I  have  heard 
opinions  which  have  surprised  and 
alarmed  me, — opinions  which  strika 
at  the  root  of  all  that  men  have 
hitherto  held  worthy,  elevating,  god 
like.  Why,  good  Heavens,  rf  they 
were  universal,  if  my  parishioners 
were  infected  by  them,  I  and  my 
office  would  alike  be  anomalous. 
Instead  of  peaceful  men  doing  their 
duty  in  their  own  state  of  life,  docile, 
reverent,  and  confiding,  I  should 
poor  my  precepts  into  the  deaf  ears 
of  a  discontented,  unhappy,  insubor- 
dinate community,  if  community 
they  could  be  called,  where  each 
would  be  for  himself.  No  humble, 
trusting  soul,  would  be  led  by  roe  on 
its  pilgrimage,  for  hnmihty  and  faith 
would  be  extinct ;  no  doubting,  em* 
barraased  spirit,  would  look  to  me 
for  guidance,  for  I  should  be  talking 
in  a  dead  language.  I  declare  to 
you,  John,  that  I  have  felt  of  late 
as  if  walking  in  a  nightmare  among 
grimacing  skeletons :  I  have  looked 
on  the  tree  of  life,  strrpt  of  its  grace- 
ful foliage.  Under  such  influences 
as  surround  me,  I  can  conceive  a 
practical  mind  inevitably  tending  to 
the  grossest  materialism,  and  a  weak 
one  ceasing  to  believe  in  anything ; 
and,  once  imbued  with  them,  the 
unsheltered,  human  soul  will  stand, 
as  houseless  man  does  on  this  earth, 
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with  nothing  between  his  bare  head 
and  the  Infinite.' 

In  these  confessions  of  Mr.  Faunce 
the  acute  reader  will  discern  the  sad 
consequences  of  being  behind  the 
age.  Seen  from  the  rear  its  aspect 
is,  doubtless,  stern  and  unpromising 
enough,  and  altogether  different 
from  that  which  it  presents  to  those 
who  have  the  happiness  to  run  by 
its  side,  and  to  gaze  on  its  brazen  and 
gilded  front. 

Richard  Faunce  remained  at  home 
all  the  next  day,  awaiting  answers  to- 
the  letters  he  had  sent.  Hchad  never 
before  appeared  so  unlike  himself. 
It  was  nothing  new  to  him  to  have 

freat  stakes  depending  on  a  throw; 
ut  then  the  chances  had  been  esti- 
mated with  a  sagacity  that  went  far 
to  ensure  success,  and  would  speedily 
redeem  failure;  whereas,  with  re- 
gard to  Mr.  Barker's  proceedings,  he 
was  altogether  in  the  dark,  or  had 
only  learnt  enough  to  make  him  fear 
the  worst.  He  was  at  once  irritable 
and  abstracted ;  asked  questions  with- 
out attending  to  the  answers;  and 
when  the  vicar  communicated  his 
intention  of  leaving  Basnet  House 
immediately,  he  merely  said,  'In- 
deed!' and  resumed  his  hurried 
pacing  of  the  room. 

Next  morning  at  breakfast  he  cast 
a  quick,  anxious  glance  at  the  door, 
every  time  it  opened,  anticipating  the 
arrival  of  letters.  At  last  they  came. 
He  seized  his  own  and  tore  open  the 
first ;  then  took  the  remainder  with 
him  to  his  own  room  without  speak- 
ing, and  shut  himself  in.  Two  or 
three  hours  afterwards  a  servant  went 
up  and  knocked ;  receiving  no  answer, 
he  opened  the  door  and  found  Mr. 
Faunce  on  the  floor  in  a  fit. 

It  appeared  that  Mr.  Barker,  on 
finding  that  Mr.  Faunce's  public 
avocations  left  him  very  little  con- 
trol over  his  private  ones,  had  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  appropriating  as 
much  as  possible  of  that  gentleman's 
property  to  his  own  use ;  in  effecting 
which  design  he  had  been  greatly 
assisted  by  a  power  that  he  had,  by 
dint  of  perseverance  and  care,  ac- 
quired, of  imitating  Mr.  Faunce's 
signature  with  great  ingenuity  and 
exactness;  and  this  power  he  had 
proceeded  to  exercise  in  a  series  of 
sales  and  transfers  indicative  of  much 
prudence  and  judgment.  In  fact, 
the  whole  proceeding  would   have 


been  quite  a  model  in  its  way,  lad 
not  the  mal  A  jttojmu  appearance  cl 
the  first  Mrs.  Barker  injured  the 
symmetry  of  the  design  by  compel^ 
him  to  finish  it  in  haste. 

While  Mr.  Faunce  lay  insenahfe 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  a  surges; 
Mr.  Rush  chanced  to  enter  the  rooa 
where  Mr.  Namby  was  seated  with 
his  hand  supporting  his  head,  ad 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  table,  in  intense 
and  sorrowful  meditation. 

4  Tve  been  thinking,'  said  he,  look- 
ing up  at  Mr.  Rush,  *  what  on  eana 
it  could  be  owing  to.' 

*  You  are  alluding  to  our  friend) 
erroneous  conduct  ?  said  Mr.  Ro& 

<I  am,'  said  Mr.  Namby.  Ii 
baffles  calculation.  It  could  not  be 
owing  to  any  sort  of  bigotry,  for » 
man  was  ever  more  free  from  it* 

'  No  man  could  be  more  uneneon- 
bered  in  the  onward  march/  si 
Mr.  Rush.  fHe  was  completer 
stript  for  the  race ;  utterly  divestedfit 
all  prejudice  and  humbug,  was  Bar- 
ker. I  did  not  think  he  would  ha* 
deserted  the  cause, — and  done  it  t» 
without  giving  me  an  opportunity  & 
sharing  his  exile.  He  has  gone,  sir. 
and  left  me  to  fulfil  my  mission  ales? 
and  unsupported.  Often  shall  I 
pause  in  the  glorious  course,  and  tors 
in  vain  to  seek  the  responsive  gfc& 
of  Barker ;  often  shall  I ' 

Here  Mr.  Rush's  voice  failed  hss. 
breaking  down  under  the  inflneaft 
of  the  affectionate  vision. 

4  My  mind  sometimes  misg&re  oe.' 
said  Mr.  Namby,  4  when  I  saw  off 
friend's  indifference  about  educating 
the  working  classes,  I  thought  » 
good  could  come  of  hislukewanno* 
on  that  head.* 

'True,'  said  Mr.  Rush;  'but  jw 
see  he  was  a  pioneer— capital  wifi 
the  pickaxe  and  shovel,  but  no  grec 
hand  at  recruiting,  or  drilling,  or 
getting  over  the  ground.  We  dk| 
have  a  division  of  labour,  you  knot. 

However,  the  idea  eventually  to« 
deep  root  in  Mr.  Namby 's  minilh* 
Mr.  Barker's  delinquency  was  owiis 
to  his  indifference  on  the  subject  fit 
popular  education.  But  I  am  dis- 
posed to  attribute  it  rather  to  b -* 
peculiar  philosophy. 
,  Mr.  Barker  had  gone  throng 
life  asking  his  favourite  question.- 
What's  the  good  of  it  P  As  he  rJ 
entirely  free  from  the  misleading  «• 
fluences  of  imagination  or  sentinie^ 
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bis  inquiries  had  tended  greatly  to 
concentrate  his  aim  in  life,  and  to 
shut  up  innumerable  seductive  ave- 
nues that  lead  astray  such  theorists 
or  practical  men  as  admit  moral  con- 
siderations into  their  calculations. 
Besides  greatly  simplifying  his  indi- 
vidual train  of  thought,  it  enabled 
him  at  once  to  bring  all  theories  and 
doctrines,  however  complex,  to  a  re- 
cognized standard,  and  to  determine 
their  expediency  by  estimating  the 
chances  of  pecuniary  profit  or  loss 
attending  their  adoption.  It  is  a  ca- 
pital principle,  very  portable,  capable 
of  application  by  tne  most  limited 
intellects,  and  adapts  itself  to  the 
dimensions  of  the  subject  to  be  mea- 
sured with  the  facility  of  one  of 
Milton's  devils,  that  could  vie  in 
stature  with  an  archangel,  or  shrink 
himself  to  suit  the  narrow  propor- 
tions of  Pandemonium.  The  case 
of  a  prodigal  son,  or  a  discontented 
colony,  is  settled  in  a  moment ;  it  is 
clearly  for  the  paternal  interest  to 
leave  the  undutiful  offspring  to  his 
chaff  and  husks.  National  prosperity 
is  estimated,  not  by  the  moral  stand- 
ing of  the  people,  but  by  the  state  of 
the  revenue, — not  by  tne  happiness 
of  the  community,  but  by  its  crav- 
ings ;  and  national  independence,  not 
by  the  people's  contempt  of  luxuries, 
but  by  their  means  of  possessing 
them.  Whereas  the  speculator,  who 
goes  about  to  measure  opinions  by 
their  moral  tendencies,  besides  being 
somewhat  cloudy  and  indefinite  in 
bis  language,  is  obliged  to  appeal  to 
qualities  and  feelings  which  many  of 
our  deepest  thinkers  and  most  inge- 
nious politicians  do  not  possess. 

The  Spartans,  says  the  historian 
(Mr.  Ex -Parte,  in  a  forthcoming 
ancient  history),  were  remarkable 
for  courage,    virtue,   independence, 


and  simplicity.  They  were  inflexible 
in  morals,  and  invincible  in  war. 
Heroism,  both  in  its  active  and  pas- 
sive forms,  was  carried  to  a  height 
almost  fabulous ;  and  names  appear 
in  the  annals  of  the  State  that  man- 
kind have  ever  since  held  in  honour. 
The  system  of  legislation  that  led  to 
these  results  might  possibly  have 
been  considered  respectable,  but  for 
a  fatal  mistake  that  rendered  it  ridi- 
culous. Their  chief  lawgiver,  probably 
with  a  view  of  escaping  the  labyrinths 
of  finance  and  the  inconvenience  of 
budgets,  discouraged  the  use  of 
money.  To  that  end  he  coined  it  of 
iron,  and  so  heavy  in  proportion  to 
its  value,  that  a  very  small  capitalist 
might  easily  have  more  than  he 
knew  what  to  do  with.  Transfer  of 
stock  must  have  been  effected  through 
the  agency  of  a  wheelbarrow ;  and 
(if  there  had  been  railways  in  those 
days)  it  would  have  been  quite  as 
easy  to  carry  about  a  railway  itself 
as  the  capital  representing  it.  The 
smallest  sum  became  a  sinking-fund 
if  the  owner  happened  to  tumble 
overboard  with  it  in  his  pocket 
The  truth  of  the  axiom  in  political 
economy,  that  labour  is  the  source  of 
wealth,  was  finely  illustrated  when  it 
took  a  man  a  couple  of  days'  hard 
work  to  pay  his  grocer's  bill  in  the 
next  street;  while  his  second  half- 
year's  rents  would  be  due  again 
before  the  first  could  possibly  be 
collected.  Taxation,  of  course,  would 
have  been  out  of  the  question,  even 
with  Hercules  for  a  tax-gatherer. 
Consequently  the  Spartans,  with  all 
their  heroism,  virtue,  and  inde- 
pendence, are  to  be  placed  at  zero  in 
the  scale  of  nations,  inasmuch  as  they 
never  knew  the  blessings  of  a  sur- 
plus revenue. 


Chap.  LI. 


As  soon  as  Richard  was  again  able 
to  command  his  thoughts,  his  first 
care  was,  despite  the  admonitions  of 
his  physician,  to  send  for  Mr.  Weekes, 
his  clerk,  and  enter  into  an  elaborate  ' 
discussion  on  the  state  of  his  affairs. 
To  him,  with  his  energies  enfeebled 
by  sickness,  they  appeared  so  hope- 
lessly involved,  ana  the  difficulty  of 
even  approximating  to  a  correct  cal- 
culation of  his  losses  so  insurmount- 
able, that  a  second  attack  was  the 
result. 


On  his  partial  recovery  from  this, 
he  made  no  farther  effort  to  disen- 
tangle his  affairs;  he  even  made  no 
farther  allusion  to  them.  He  would 
sit  for  hours  without  a  spark  of  his 
old  animation  and  machine  like  en- 
ergy of  thought,  apparently  brooding 
over  some  recollections;  yet  no  re- 
sult appeared  from  his  meditations. 

It  seemed  strange  that  a  gentleman 
of  so  much  benevolence  as  Mr.  Nam- 
by  should  never  have  gone  near  his 
friend  Richard  Faunce  in  his  illness; 
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vet  such  was  the  case.  The  fact  was, 
he  was  busy  about  other  more  im- 
portant and  extensive  exercises  of 
philanthropy  than  attending  to  a  sick 
friend.  He  had  just  completed  on 
paper  the  scheme  of  a  model-prison, 
where  the  erring  inhabitants  were  to 
be  gently  seduced  back  to  the  paths 
of  virtue  by  all  manner  of  Elysian 
pleasures;  and  the  finer  feelings  of 
human  nature,  always  peculiarly 
powerful  and  sensitive  in  criminals, 
were  to  be  touched,  in  order  to  bring 
the  offenders  into  tune  with  society. 

Mr.  Rush,  however,  had  frequently 
tried  to  visit  his  chamber,  but  had 
always,  by  Richard's  orders,  been 
denied  admittance.  As  soon  as  the 
patient  came  down  stairs  again,  he 
seized  the  opportunity  to  rouse  him 
to  an  interest  in  his  old  pursuits  by 
the  old  arguments  and  incentives: 
1  His  friends  greatly  missed  his  pow- 
erful support ;  there  was  an  opening 
just  now  for  Mr.  Faunce  to  obtain 
fresh  popularity  by  a  new  agitation.' 
•Wake  up,  my  dear  Bir,'  said  the 
little  man ; '  or,  bless  my  soul,  at  the 
pace  we're  going,  you'll  find  yourself 
altogether  in  the  lurch.' 

At  length  Mr.  Hush  succeeded  in 
rousing  him,  but  in  a  different  way 
from  what  he  intended ;  for  his  pa- 
tron turned  angrily  round  upon  him : 

4  Once  for  all,'  he  said,  raising  him- 
self in  his  chair,  '  let  there  be  an  end 
of  this  hypocritical  foolery.  What 
do  you  or  I  care  for  the  people,  or 
progression,  or  any  of  your  other  fa- 
vourite stalking-horses  ?  Keep  these 
themes  for  the  public' 

Mr.  Rush's  attempts  to  pacify  his 
patron  were  so  impatiently  received, 
that  he  thought  it  best  presently  to 
retreat. 

'  But,  uncle,'  said  John,  *  Mr.  Rush 
is  so  far  right,  that  you  still  possess 
your  former  station  and  influence. 
Why  should  your  losses  prevent  you 
from  using  them  P' 

'  Boy,  boy,  don't  you  see  the  ab- 
surdity of  talking  so  ?  What  station, 
what  influence,  had  I  that  can  be  use- 
ful now?  You  tell  me  to  use  my 
shot  when  I  have  no  powder  left. 


Have  I  not  always  impressed  oaj® 
that  my  chief  reliance  was  od  a  re- 
putation for  wealth  and  prodeeoe1 
And  I  have  lost  it.  To  thiok  tk 
I,  who  never  before  in  a  long,  fas* 
life,  made  a  false  step,  should  am 
fallen  into  the  error  of  the  Tens 
greenhorn,  in  trusting  that  nsa! 
Had  I  youth,  and  the  energy  of  yoitt 
I  might  yet  retrieve  myself;  tat  1 
am  too  old  to  begin  again.' 

John  was  so  unused  to  see  emotk 
of  any  kind  shown  by  his  uncle,  tk 
the  tone  in  which  these  words  iei 
pronounced  seemed  to  him,  by  met 
force  of  contrast,  very  pathetic;  xi 
he  hastened  to  assure  him  of  b 
sympathy.  Richard  shortly  desk 
him  to  keep  bis  sympathy  for  tk* 
who  wanted  it.  lie  retained  til  is 
old  contempt  for  weak  displays  <i 
feeling;  but  his  faithless  nerra 
shaken  by  illness,  no  longer  second 
his  spirit.  His  decision  of  mans: 
was  exchanged  for  testiness;  his  eh 
disregard  of  contradiction  for  jap 
tience  at  the  slightest  opposite 
The  lens  that  had  so  long  core; 
tested  his  energies  was  broken,  is; 
they  were  now  scattered  and  pwff- 
less. 

He  grew  daily  feebler  in  Hands* 
body,  and  his  medical  attendants  re- 
commended change  of  scene  as  tie 
best  chance  of  restoring  the  tone  a 
both.  The  Vicar,  eager  to  retan 
home,  at  once  suggested  St  Pro* 
as  the  most  desirable  change  for  is 
brother.  Richard  made  no  objecQffi 
and  it  was  settled  they  should  set  o£ 
forthwith. 

Mr.  De  Verc's  conduct  folly  b* 
out  Mr.  Faunce's  encomiums  on  & 
prudence ;  for,  as  soon  as  the  k* 
of  the  letter's  misfortune  got  rod. 
he  ceased  his  visits  altogether.  Ik 
only  news  of  Mr.  Barker  was  «* 
tained  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Rush,  bear- 
ing the  postmark  of  the  nearest  sfl- 
port,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  'b> 
sought  a  more  congenial  clime,'  k*T* 
hag  Mr.  Hush  in  doubt  as  towbette 
he  had  gone  to  the  United  Stata  * 
Botany  Bay. 


Chap.  LIT. 


It  was  matter  of  wander  to  Amy 
that  the  prospect  of  returning  home 
did  not  delight  her  as  much  as  she 
would  have  expected.     It  was  not 


the  fine  house  that  charmed  her  box. 
for,  after  all,  she  preferred  8tr>£ 
nor  the  beautiful  grounds;  fa"* 
thought  her  old  flower-bed  fa** 
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the  whole  park.  It  was  very  mys- 
terious, but  she  certainly  did  not  feel 
jst  all  glad. 

The  day  before  they  were  to  de- 
part she  went  to  take  leave  of  the 
Lorries,  the  only  acquaintances  she 
bad  in  the  village.  With  them  she 
"mas  a  great  favourite;  the  junior 
branches  in  particular  quite  adored 
ber,  and  testified  their  affection  after 
a  fashion  that  would  have  been 
equally  gratifying  if  it  had  partaken 
leas  of  the  nature  of  an  assault:  for 
she  always  departed  from  these 
friendly  interviews  in  a  state  of  ge- 
neral dishevelment.  They  would 
quit  the  most  fascinating  pursuits — 
such  as  torturing  the  eat,  making 
dirt-pies  on  the  doorstep,  cutting  the 
palisades  and  their  own  fingers  with 
Larry's  razors,  surreptitiously  ah- 
.stracted  for  that  purpose,  or  making 
predatory  excursions  into  the  pantry 
and  store-room — to  welcome  her. 
Accordingly,  as  soon  as  she  appeared 
in  sight,  brightening  the  dull  little 
street  like  a  judicious  touch  of  posi- 
tive colour  in  a  picture,  the  garden 
gate  opened,  and  out  streamed  a  flood 
of  pinafores,  surrounding  her  imme- 
diately, while  the  wearers  screamed 
an  individual  and  collective  greeting. 

4  Children,  let  Miss  Faunce  alone ! ' 
cried  Mrs.  Larry  from  the  window, 
as  she  meheld  her  dragged  through 
the  gate  by  the  officious  hospitality 
of  her  young  friends.  *  Bless  me! 
you're  pulling  her  to  pieces.  Pau- 
lina, let  go  her  dress;  Tom,  take 
your  hand  out  of  her  pocket,  sir ! ' 

Tom  obeyed,  bringing  with  it  some 
sugar-plums,  which  he  retired  to 
discuss  in  private. 

4  Don't  encourage  them,  Miss 
Faunce ;  give  them  an  inch  they'll — 
What,  you're  at  it  again,  Miss  Pau- 
lina! Dick,  don't  be  offering  Miss 
Faunce  your  dirty  whistle;  she 
doesn't  want  to  blow  it/ 

Dick,  a  sturdy  gentleman  of  three, 
with  a  brown  face  and  a  white  head, 
immediately  performed  a  solo  on  the 
nutrument,  to  show  her  what  a  treat 
she  was  denying  herself. 

'  Well,  Miss  Faunce1  (as  she  came 
in),  'so  you're  going,  are  you? 
There's  nothing  like  moving.  I'm 
so  much  used  to  it  myself,  that  I 
rather  like  it  Packing-up  is  my 
forte.  When  you've  been  a  soldier's 
wife  as  long  as  I  have,  you  won't 
— ^  it  m  the  least,  especially  with 


such  a  husband  as  mine ;  for  Larry 
is  of  no  more  use  in  these  matters 
than  one  of  the  children.' 

Her  own  aptitude  for  a  migratory 
life,  and  the  ingenious  schemes  in- 
vented by  her  to  facilitate  the  trans- 
port of  her  chattels,  formed  her  fa- 
vourite topics  of  conversation ;  and 
she  proceeded  to  show  Amy  how  the 
sofa  she  was  sitting  on  fitted  into  a 
portable  cupboard  in  the  next  room, 
while  the  large  arm-chair  made  a 
beautiful  bed,  by  letting  down  the 
back  and  pushing  up  the  front  with 
a  screw ;  with  many  similar  devices. 

'  Here  comes  somebody  you'll  be 
glad  to  see,  if  I'm  not  mistaken,'  said 
Mrs.  Larry  presently,  in  a  knowing 
manner.  Amy  looked  out  and  blushed 
—  it  was  Trant  approaching  with 
Captain  Larry.  The  latter  was  look- 
ing more  than  usually  careworn,  un- 
til thev  were  hailed  by  Mrs.  Larry 
from  the  window,  when  he  made  an 
evident  attempt  to  look  bright  and 
cheerful. 

Well  might  Larry,  poor  soul,  look 
downcast.  He  had  just  been  telling 
Trant  how,  with  the  unselfishness  that 
often  so  strangely  characterises  those 
who  live  in  a  perpetual  struggle  with 
the  world — he,  Larry,  who,  Lord 
help  him,  never  yet  had  his  own  chin 
above  water,  had  been  stretching  a 
hand  to  help  his  wife's  brother  out 
of  some  pecuniary  difficulties ;  the 
consequence  of  which  piece  of  impru- 
dent humanity  was,  that  both  were 
now  likely  to  be  immediately  sub- 
merged. There  was  no  help  for  it, 
he  said;  he  had  no  friends  to  look 
to  for  assistance;  and  after  all  his 
struggles,  he  should  be  obliged  to 
leave  the  service. 

Trant  went  up  to  the  window  to 
greet  Mrs.  Larry;  he  did  not  see 
Amy  at  first,  till  his  attention  was 
drawn  to  her  by  a  slight  scream,  eli- 
cited by  Tom,  who,  having  finished 
the  sugar-plums,  had  reappeared  and 
scrambled  into  her  lap,  and,  in  a  fit 
of  irrepressible  affection,  had  bitten 
her  cheek. 

4 1  suppose,'  remarked  Trant,  when 
the  nature  of  the  casualty  was  ex- 
plained, 'the  little  fellow  very  na- 
turally took  it  for  a  peach.' 

Amy's  blush  at  the  compliment 
quite  smothered  the  mark  of  the  bite. 

4  Don't  be  putting  nonsense  in  her 
head,*  said  Mrs.  Larry ;  4 1  can  tell 
you,'  the  whispered   confidentially 
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across  the  window-sill, '  you  needn't 
be  flattering  her  into  liking  you.  If 
you'd  seen  her  colour  when  she  saw 
you  coming, — ah,  you  men,  you  men!' 

This  interjection  was  meant  to  im- 
ply, that  a  propensity  to  trifle  with 
female  hearts  was  a  characteristic  of 
the  male  sex  generally.  Mrs.  Larry 
never  let  a  flirtation  between  any  of 
her  young  friends  languish  for  want 
of  such  timely  hints  and  comfortable 
assurances  as  would  be  likely  to  pro- 
mote it;  and  would  take  as  much 
pains  with  a  love  affair  as  if  she  had 
a  reversionary  interest  in  its  success- 
ful termination.  She  might  certainly 
claim  the  merit  of  awakening  Trant 
to  a  sense  of  Amy's  partiality  for 
him ;  for  his  total  lack  of  vanity  had 
in  this  instance  quite  counterbalanced 
his  usual  penetration. 

'Come,  don't  affect  unconscious- 
ness,' said  Mrs.  Larry,  in  reply  to  his 
look  of  surprise;  'you'll  say  next,  I 
suppose,  that  you  never  tried  to  make 
yourself  agreeable  to  her,  and  that 
she  was  not  the  attraction  that  drew 
you  so  often  to  Basnet  House,  and 
that  you  would  not  be  at  all  disap- 
pointed if  you  thought  she  didn't 
care  a  straw  about  you — eh  P  Ah, 
Master  Trant,  I  suspect  you're  a  sly 
one  V  And  Mrs.  Larry  followed  up 
this  delicate  strain  of  raillery  by  a 
good-natured  ironical  laugh. 

The  last  supposition  was  skilfully 

Sut.  4  Would  ne,  or  not,'  he  asked 
imself  for  the  first  time  definitely, 
*  be  disappointed  to  find  that  Amy 
wonld  not  remember  him  with  more 
than  ordinary  kindness  and  interest  P 
Amy,  with  whom  he  was  on  terms 
of  such  perfect  unreserve  as  are  rare 
on  so  snort  an  acquaintance,  and 
which  had  failed  (though  such  inti- 
macy seldom  does}  to  reveal  anything 
that  could  offend  so  fine  a  taste  as 
his?  A  look  at  the  glowing  face 
seen  over  Tom's  shoulder,  the  white 
teeth  glancing  in  her  merriment, 
made  the  answer  more  than  doubtful. 
He  must  try  to  find  out  the  fact. 

'You  might  do  worse,  I  can  tell 
you,'  resumed  Mrs.  Larry,  who,  dur- 
ing Trant's  cogitations,  had  been  re- 
placing with  pins  a  lost  button  on 
the  lower  integuments  of  the  strug- 
gling Dick ; '  and  'tis  time  to  be  look- 
ing about  you.  I  suppose  you  know 
you're  to  be  a  captain  directly  ?' 

*  How  so  P'  asked  Trant  again,  in 
surprise  at  her  communication. 


4  Why,  you're  next  for  purchase, 
ain't  your  And  Jessamys  goog 
out.  He  says  it's  disgust  with  tat 
service ;  /know  it's  debt'  And  toe, 
with  many  nods  and  winks,  Mr. 
Larry,  who  had  a  minute  knowledge 
of  the  private  affairs  of  every  man  a 
the  regiment,  proceeded  to  tell  hk 
of  many  extravagances  and  loses  & 
play,  of  which  she  affirmed  Jessmj 
to  have  been  guilty. 

Trant  did  not  pay  much  attenti® 
to  her.  His  heart,  soft  as  a  child's. 
was  pained  to  remark  the  assumed 
gaiety  of  Larry,  who  made  futik 
efforts  to  take  his  usual  interest  ia 
the  proceedings  of  his  descendants, 
though  the  forced  smile  kept  dying 
away  into  a  quiver,  and  the  clod 
never  cleared  from  his  forehead.  It 
was  sad  to  see  the  poor  man's  dis- 
tress, and  Trant  was  glad  when  Amy 
took  leave  and  proceeded  homeward 
under  his  escort. 

Amy  long  remembered  this  last 
walk  with  Trant.  John  was  not 
there  to  take  him  away  into  dry  dis- 
cussions out  of  her  reach;  and  he 
was,  as  always,  kind,  but  more  sedu- 
lous to  amuse  her,  more  mindful  d 
the  small  amenities  that  pass  unchal- 
lenged the  outposts  of  the  female 
heart,  than  was  his  custom,  and  the 
road  seemed  to  her  much  too  short 

He  spoke  of  Larry,  whom  he  had 
known  long ;  of  his  kind  heart  sad 
warm  feeling;  and  then  (influenced, 
probably,  by  the  remembrance  d 
Larry's  present  anxiety)  remarked 
on  his  imprudence  in  marrying.  Bui 
this  Amy  would  by  no  means  admit 
She  was  sure  his  was  a  character  that 
would  never  have  appeared  half  so 
pleasant  and  amiable  in  any  other 
than  a  domestic  light — stripped  of 
his  household  virtues,  he  would  be 
stunted  and  uninteresting ;  and  this 
view  she  proceeded  to  illustrate. 

They  had  passed  the  park  gates  a* 
she  was  speaking,  and  were  now  in 
the  avenue,  which  was  bordered  on 
each  side  by  evergreens  and  creeping 
plants.  Before  two  of  these  last,  set 
near  together,  Amy  stopped,  direct- 
ing Trant's  attention  to  them.  Nei- 
ther had  fulfilled  the  intention  of  the 
planter.  One  had  adapted  itself  to 
the  frail  stick  it  crept  on,  and  pot- 
ting out  no  shoots  or  leaves,  had 
twined  round  it  in  a  single  bare  stalk. 
The  other,  too  strong  for  its  wop. 
had  shot  forth  luxuriantly,  breaking 
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it  down,  and  now  trailed  its  green 
leaves  and  bright  yellow  flowers  in 
the  dust 

4  Which  of  these,*  said  Amy,  look- 
ing quaintly  up  in  Trent's  face, '  do 
you,  prefer  as  a  specimen  of  the 
plant?* 

*  You  are  right,'  said  Trant. '  That ' 
(pointing  to  the  first)  *  has  been  my 
type,  hitherto.  I  have  felt  it  more 
strongly  since  you  have  been  here. 
Yes,  Miss  Amy,  the  glimpse  of  home 
flashed  on  me  from  your  family  circle 
lias  been  like  the  morning  sun  shin- 
ing* in  the  eyes  of  a  sluggard — al- 
ready I  am  half  awake  to  the  fresh 
air,  the  scent  of  flowers,  and  the  dis- 
tant hum  of  men.  To-morrow  I  shall 
relapse  into  solitude  and  savagery.* 

'  It  is  impossible,*  said  Amy,  (that 
you,  who  are  quite  a  philosopher,  and 
so  wise  and  clever  that  even  John 
looks  up  to  you,  can  have  derived 
any  serious  benefit  from  the  acquaint- 
ance.' 

4  Supoosing  me  to  be  the  imagi- 
nary Solomon  that  you  describe,*  said 
Trant,  smiling,  'why  should  it  be, 
therefore,  beyond  the  power  of  heat 
to  thaw  me  ?  As  Shylock  might  say, 
Hath  not  a  philosopher  feelings? 
Hath  he  not  sympathies  P  If  yon 
isolate  him,  will  he  not  wither  ?  and 
if  he  get  a  glimpse  of  beauty  and 
gladness,  will  he  not  rejoice  P  Trust 
me,  you  have  planted  a  green  spot  in 
my  memory.  And  now,  good-bye. 
I  shall  often  hear  of  you  from  your 
brother.' 

He  held  out  his  hand ;  Amy  hesi- 
tated to  take  it. 

*  It  seems  so  strange  to  take  leave 
of  you,  who  seem  already  such  an  old 
acquaintance,*  said  Amy.  '  Are  we 
never  to  see  you  any  more?*  Her 
voice  was  a  little  broken,  and  the  in- 


quiring eyes  raised  to  Trant*s  face 
were  filled  with  tears.  Amy  was 
sadly  deficient  in  the  art  of  disguis- 
ing her  feelings. 

4 1  will  hope  so,'  replied  Trant, 
who  was  beginning  to  give  Mrs. 
Larry  credit  for  more  discernment 
than  himself.  '  I  should  be  grieved, 
indeed,  to  think  otherwise.  And 
taking  her  hand,  he  shook  it  warmly, 
and  walked  abruptly  away. 

A  hundred  paces  off  he  turned  to 
look  back,  and  saw  her  still  standing 
in  the  sunshine  where  he  had  left 
her.  There  she  continued  to  stand, 
her  head  drooping,  and  her  lifted 
eyes  watching  nim  as  well  as  they 
could  through  their  veil  of  moisture. 
He,  gifted  as  he  was,  and  with  a  mind 
fitted  for  the  highest  companionship, 
would  never  (thus  ran  her  sorrowful 
meditation)  remember  the  little  silly 
girl  who  had  felt  such  pleasure  in 
his  society, — but  she — ah,  she  would 
always  think  of  him,  and  wish  for 
his  happiness ! 

And  so,  he  being  out  of  sight,  she 
walked  slowly  away  to  the  house, 
feeling  herself  for  once  the  most  for- 
lorn little  thing  that  bright  spring 
sun  was  shining  on. 

Trant  went  back  next  day  to  head- 
quarters, John  being  now  able  to 
resume  his  duties.  As  Mrs.  Larry 
had  foretold,  Jessamy's  retirement 
was  in  the  next  gazette ;  but  to  the 
surprise  of  the  regiment,  Harkett, 
Trant's  junior,  got  the  step.  Trant 
had,  from  some  unexplained  cause, 
neglected  to  purchase.  About  the 
same  time  Larry  got  a  letter  from 
his  agent,  informing  him  that  a  sum 
of  money,  sufficient  to  release  him 
from  his  present  difficulty,  had  been 
placed  to  his  account  by  an  unknown  ^ 
friend. 


Chap.  LIIL 


Basnet  House  being  deserted,  and 
John  having  returned  to  his  quar- 
ters at  the  Castle,  he  was  once  more 
as  lonely  as  at  first  coming.  He  re- 
sumed his  studies,  his  scribblings, 
and  his  solitary  walks,  and  became 
again  the  impatient  victim  of  the 
barrack -master  and  the  half- pay 
officer,  and  an  object  of  interest  to 
the  benevolent  old  lady  who  lived 
behind  the  poplars. 

Amy's  frequent  letters  to  him  were 
almost  entirely  about  her  uncle,  de- 


scribing the  effects,  apparent  and 
imagined,  produced  on  Richard  by 
the  sight  of  the  home  he  had  last 
quitted  as  a  boy,  and  the  many  dor- 
mant recollections  it  must  have  called 
.  up.  One  thing  rather  diminished 
Amy's  value  as  a  chronicler,  viz.  her 
deficiency  in  the  dramatic  faculty. 
She  imagined  that  events  and  situ- 
ations must  affect  others  as  they 
would  herself,  and  could  no  more 
have  looked  at  any  incident  through 
Richard's  spectacles  than  she  could 
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have  flown.  Accordingly,  her  ac- 
count was  a  mixture  of  what  she  saw 
on  the  surface,  and  what  she  ima- 
gined beneath  it,  so  that  John  was 
obliged  to  put  his  own  construction 
on  the  descriptive  passages,  and  to 
•hut  his  eyes  to  Amy's  face  peeping 
over  Richard's  shoulder.  From  her 
first  letters  he  judged  that  his  uncle 
had  shown  very  little  emotion  of  any 
sort  at  being  again  among  the  scenes 
of  his  early  life,  which  Amy  ascribed 
to  the  depth  of  his  feelings,  but 
John  to  insensibility  produced  by  the 
numbing  influence  of  the  intervening 
portion  of  his  life.  By  and  bye,  how- 
ever, she  began  to  describe  him  as 
showing  at  intervals  an  awakening 
interest  in  the  scenes,  and  recalling 
incidents  connected  with  them ;  and 
as  his  health  continued  to  fail,  these 
instances  of  feeling  were  multiplied. 
Still,  notwithstanding  these,  and  his 
evident  affection  for  Amy,  John  per- 
ceived that  Richard,  though  softened 
by  illness,  was  still  the  uncompro- 
mising character  he  had  always 
known  him. 

Meantime  our  hero  being  perforce, 
for  want  of  occupation,  a  contem- 
plative man,  had  betaken  himself  to 
what  the  great  master  of  the  art 
piscatorial  calls  'the  contemplative 
man's  recreation.'  One  day  he  had 
wandered  with  his  fishing-rod  up  the 
stream  that  skirted  the  Basnet  estate, 
and,  lured  on  by  the  sport,  found 
himself  in  the  path  where  his  Anal 
interview  with  Eleanor  had  taken 
place.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had 
ventured  there  since,  and  he  found 
the  recollections  called  up  by  each 
step  so  painful,  that  he  was  glad  to 
hurry  on  till  past  the  ford.  Whether 
it  was  that  nis  awakened  memory 
had  distracted  his  attention  from  the 
gentle  art,  or  the  day  came  out  too 
bright,  or  the  fish  wouldn't  take,  as 
they  sometimes,  with  unaccountable 
perversity,  will  not,  lure  them  as  you 
will  —  or  from  what  other  cause,  T 
know  not ;  but  the  sport  flagged,  till 
shortly  after  noon,  wnen  he  had  gone 
several  miles,  with  little  result,  his 
wandering  thoughts  were  recalled  to 
the  fact  that  a  fine  trout  had  risen 
Bear  him. 

*  A  four-pounder,  by  Jove ! '  said 
John,  quite  himself  again,  as,  with 
dexterous  hand,  he  dropt  him  a  line 
of  invitation.  A  second  cast,  when 
the  fly  lit,  like  thistle-down,  within  a 


foot  of  his  nose,  produced  a  rippk 
and  a  plunge — he  was  hooked. 

The  trout  conducted  hnasrif  a 
trout  of  that  magnitude  generally  <L 
under  similar  circumstances ;  rashnc 
straight,  swift,  and  steady,  while  tk 
rod  bent  in  a  semicircle  ;  then  shoot- 
ing yellow  as  a  meteor  in  the  air. 
while  gut  and  line  twinkled  sue 
vibrated  with  the  strain  like  agate- 
string;  lying  log-Kke,  to  collect  b 
energies,  and  then,  away  again  wui 
a  fresh  spirit  in  his  ram,  and  vixt 
difficulty  diverted  from  his  purpo* 
when  making  for  the  friendly  sbeht: 
of  a  weed,  where  he  had  plotted  eft- 
while  the  destruction  of  many  a  lap- 
less  frog,  and  worm,  and  may-fly.  A: 
length,  defeated  at  all  points,  he  1st 
spent  on  the  surface,  with  only  snri- 
cient  power  left  to  make  faint  re- 
monstrance with  his  tail. 

John  had  been  so  absorbed  in  tk 
struggle  that  he  had  scarce  notice: 
footsteps  approaching.  The  perm 
who  drew  near  had  lost  his  breatJ 
from  the  pace  he  came  at,  aa. 
wheezed  excessively  as,  without  pre- 
liminary or  warning,  he  collared  oe: 
hero. 

'Stand  off!*  said  John,  glaabig 
from  the  trout  to  his  assailant,  a  cor- 

F Blent  man  in  black,  *or,  by  Jot 
U » 

'  Hold  him  fast,  Jennings,*  said  a 
voice  behind  a  neighbouring  fence 
4  Knock  him  down.  1*11  be  with  yoc 
— curse  this  gout  —  I'll  be  with  roc 
in  a  second.*  * 

Jennings  gallantly  attempting  to 
carry  these  directions  into  effect 
John  took  his  hand  from  the  reel. 
and  with  as  little  exertion  as  possible, 
for  fear  of  discomposing  the  trout  in 
his  last  moments,  sent  the  fat  mac 
head  over  heels  among  the  bushes. 

4  Whv,  the  scoundrel's  showing 
fight,*  said  the  other  voice,  the  pro- 
prietor of  which  had  now  scram- 
bled over  the  fence.  *  You  infernal 
poaching  villain,  1*11 — eh — what! 
why,  God  bless  my  soul,  it's  young 
Faunce !  * 

*  My  dear  General,*  said  John,  re- 
cognising the  Oldcastle  voice  and 
phraseology, ( Til  shake  hands  with 
you  in  a  minute;  but  I  most  land 
this  trout  first.* 

( Of  course  you  must.  Jennings, 
run  and  get  the  landing-net ;  I  left  it 
this  morning  in  the  bushes  under 
that  tree  yonder.  That  was  my  M- 
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ler  70a  knocked  over,'  said  the  Ge- 
neral, chuckling  immensely  over  the 
discomfiture  of  his  retainer,  and  wip- 
ing the  perspiration  from  his  own 
face.  *  Never  mind,  the  fat  rascal 
sets  no  more  harm  by  being  knocked 
Sown  than  a  nine-pin.  What  a  dance 
you've  given  us !  I  saw  you  from 
the  window  just  as  we  were  sitting 
down  to  lunch,  and  took  you  for  a 
poacher.  There's  an  infernal  ill- 
looking  scoundrel  always  fishing  this 
river.' 

4  Much  flattered  by  the  mistake. 
But  I  am  poaching,  it  seems,'  said 
John,  as  Jennings  landed  the  trout. 

'  My  dear  boy,  I  hope  you'll  poach 
here  often.  I  only  came  down  from 
the  north  yesterday,  and  was  going 
down  to  the  village  to-day  to  look 
you  up.  But  come,  we'll  go  and  get 
some  lunch.  Jennings,  go  on  and 
get  a  plate  laid.' 

4  And  so  you  live  here,  General  ?' 
said  John,  looking  round.  Before 
him  was  a  lawn,  and  in  the  midst  a 
long  low  house  of  white  stone,  with 
an  arcade  supported  by  pillars,  also 
of  white  stone,  completely  surround- 
ing it,  and  casting  a  cool  shade  on 
the  rooms  of  the  ground  floor.  At 
one  end  was  (as  John  had  afterwards 
particular  reason  to  remember)  a 
large  conservatory. 

•  Ajy,'  replied  the  General, '  and  so 
did  nay  fathers  before  me.  I'm  your 
nearest  neighbour  at  Basnet.' 

* Quite  a  bachelor's  residence/  re- 
marked John  when  they  had  entered, 
looking  round  the  hall,  which  was 
hong  with  fishing-rods,  hunting- 
whips,  foils,  deers'  horns,  and  sport- 
ing pictures. 

*  I'll  show  you  something  that  few 
bachelors  can  boast  in  their  houses,' 
returned  the  General  in  a  whisper,  as 
he  threw  open  the  door  of  the  din- 
ing-room,— 'Now,  then,  here's  the 
poacher,'  he  called  out,  drawing  John 
in  by  the  arm.  ''Gad,  sir,  a  most 
incorrigible  fellow !  What  shall  we 
do  with  him,  Miss  Eleanor  ?* 

There  she  was — beautiful  in  John's 
eves  as  ever,  standing  near  the  fire- 
place. She  gave  a  little  start  when 
she  saw  the  General's  companion,  and 
John  fancied  there  was  some  scorn 
mingled  with  her  surprise  in  the 
second  glance  she  threw  him.  He 
had  just  enough  self-possession  to 
greet  Lord  Aventayle,  who  came 
forward  to  shake  hands  with  him, 


and  presently  found  himself  seated 
at  table  opposite  Eleanor,  with  some- 
thing on  his  plate,  though  whether 
he  got  thereon  his  head  or  his  heels, 
or  what  he  had  said  to  her  or  she  to 
him,  or  whether  he  was  really  awake 
or  it  was  all  a  dream,  he  was  not 
competent  to  say.  Neither  did  he 
afterwards  remember  how  he  had 
learnt  that  they  were  now  on  a  visit 
of  some  days  to  their  friend  the 
General — but,  having  an  impression 
of  the  kind,  he  concluded  that  some- 
body had  told  him  so.  Nor  was  it 
till  he  found  himself  alone  with  her 
in  the  conservatory,  the  two  seniors 
having  walked  out  together,  that  he 
recovered  the  use  of  his  faculties, 
when  he  plunged  at  once  into  an  ex- 
planation of  his  former  conduct. 

John  was  excessively  eloquent. 
The  cream  of  all  his  imaginary 
interviews  with  Eleanor  (and  he  had 
held  innumerable  such)  transpired 
on  this  first  opportunity.  He  made 
no  reservation,  but  delivered  the  un- 
varnished tale  of  his  flirtation  with 
Miss  Gay  and  its  unexpected  result, 
sparing  not  himself  in  the  least,  but 
(while  he  concealed  the  name  of  the 
fair  participator  in  the  indiscretion) 
relating  his  own  share  in  the  proceed- 
ing with  such  a  tragically  penitent  as- 
pect as  must  infallibly  have  excited  as 
much  mirth  as  sympathy  in  Eleanor, 
had  she  not  been  too  gravely  inte- 
rested in  the  matter  to  laugh.  Then 
he  proceeded  to  draw  a  very  vivid 
contrast  between  his  false  and  his 
true  passion — describing  how  the 
first  had  fettered  and  debased  his 
spirit,  as  much  as  the  last  had  re- 
fined it ;  in  fact,  like  a  good  general, 
John  was  fast  turning  his  former 
mistake  and  former  discomfiture  to 
an  advantage. 

But  of  aU  places  in  which  to  make 
fervent  declarations  and  demonstra- 
tions of  love,  I  should  say  that  a  con- 
servatory is  the  most  ineligible.  To 
say  nothing  of  the  probable  contin- 
gencies of  kneeling  in  a  flower-pot 
in  the  act  of  proposing,  of  upsetting 
choice  exotics  in  the  ecstasy  of  being 
accepted,  or  crushing  tbem  in  de- 
spair in  the  agonies  of  rejection,  the 
possibility  of  lookers-on  interferes 
greatly  with  the  sense  of  privacy  es- 
sential to  so  delicate  a  proceeding. 
Walls  proverbially  have  ears — and 
those  of  a  green-house  having,  in  the 
same  sense,  eyes  in  addition,  render 
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even  pantomimic  demonstrations  im- 
politic. John,  at  the  moment'  of 
pouring  forth  his  warm  protestations 
in  a  correspondingly  devotional  atti- 
tude, was  interrupted  by  a  start  and 
exclamation  from  Eleanor,  and  look- 
ing up,  beheld  Lord  Aventayle  and 
the  General  regarding  them  from 
the  lawn  in  attitudes  of  surprise. 
Eleanor,  withdrawing  her  hand  from 
John's  grasp,  hastily  retreated.  Her 
father,  recovering  himself,  walked  on 
to  the  hall ;  and  John,  in  great  dis- 
may at  this  unfortunate  interrup- 
tion, re-entered  the  dining-room. 

Presently  Lord  Aventayle  also 
entered.  John,  to  whom  the  whole 
sequence  of  proposal,  engagement, 
and  matrimonial  felicity  had  just 
appeared  so  free  from  obstacle,  so 
certain  and  brilliant,  perceived  the 
prospect  grow  dimmer  and  dimmer 
with  each  step  that  the  peer  made 
towards  him — till,  by  the  time  he 
was  close,  John  felt  that  the  whole 
gay  future  was  shut  up,  and  the  key 
in  his  lordship's  pocket. 

4  Give  me  credit,  Mr.  Faunce,'  said 
his  lordship,  in  a  mild  tone,  'for 
being  your  sincere  well-wisher ;  and 
also  for  sincerity  when  I  say  that  I 
see  in  you  a  great  deal  to  admire  and 
respect.' 

*  The  devil  take  his  respect,' 
thought  John,  in  a  parenthesis ;  for 
he  knew  this  complimentary  opening 
was  merely  to  soften  what  was  to 
follow. 

4  You  have  also,  permit  me  to  say, 
excited  my  interest — and  that,  unfor- 
tunately for  me,  is  by  no  means  easily 
done  now.  I  will  therefore  speak 
very  plainly  of  the  matter  which  has 

^'ust  accidentally  come  to  my  know- 
edge.  It  is  most  fortunate  that  it  is 
known  to  me — for  I  should  deeply 
regret  if  such  an  ignis  fatuus  as  this 
attachment  would  prove  were  al- 
lowed to  lead  astray  an  intellect  like 
yours.'  ('Ah,  I  thought  so,'  said 
John  internally,  while  he  drew  a 
long  breath.)  *  Happily  the  acquaint- 
ance has  been  short — so  short,  that 
the  firmness  and  energy  I  have  not 
failed  to  observe  in  you  will  speedily 
overcome  a  fancy  that  can  never 
attain  its  object.' 

John  had  nothing  to  say.  She 
was  a  peer's  daughter,  and  entitled 
to  expect  a  coronetted  suitor — he 
was  Ensign  Faunce,  with  (as  the 
novels  say)  his  cloak   and  sword, 


which,  however  romantic  as  artkks 
of  costume,  make  an  indifferent 
figure  in  a  marriage  settlement, 
The  only  reason  he  had  to  urge  was, 
that  he  was  very  much  in  love,  and 
this  would,  he  felt,  probably  fail  to 
strike  his  lordship  with  particular 
force. 

'  You  will  feel  with  me,  that,  under 
these  circumstances,  it  will  be  better 
for  you  to  enjoy  the  hospitality  of 
my  friend  Oldcastle  at  some  more 
favourable  juncture.' 

John  rose  at  once.  'Certainly,' 
he  said,  in  as  firm  a  tone  as  he  could 
muster — 'there  is  nothing  to  keep 
me,  now — I  will  go  at  once.* 

Lord  Aventayle  was  touched  at 
the  submissive  manner  and  sorrow- 
ful aspect  of  his  impetuous  young 
acquaintance. 

'  I  trust,  when  your  boyish  passion 
is  forgotten,'  said  he,  as  he  accom- 
panied John  into  the  hall,  *  that  our 
acquaintance  may  be  renewed  under 
better  auspices.' 

The  General,  with  a  most  commis- 
serating  aspect,  was  standing  under 
the  arcade.  John  went  up  to  bid 
him  good-bye,  when  Eleanor  stepped 
forward  to  a  window  near,  and  throw- 
ing up  the  sash,  held  out  her  hand, 
glancing  resolutely  at  her  father. 
As  John  was  going  to  take  it,  Lord 
Aventayle  stepped  forward  to  ter- 
minate the  interview,  but  the 
friendly  General  drew  his  lordship 
away. 

'  Come,  come,  Aventayle,'  said  he, 
( let  the  poor  things  say  good-bye  in 
peace,  xou  were  young  yourself 
once,  you  know.' 

'  Don't  forget  yourself,  then, 
Eleanor,'  said  his  lordship,  as  he 
walked  away  with  the  General: 
'  you  understand  my  wishes.* 

'He  need  not  have  warned  me,' 
said  Eleanor  to  John, ( I  knew  how 
it  must  end;  but  your  explanation 
took  me  by  surprise,  and,  I  know  not 
how  it  was,  I  could  not  but  listen.' 

4 Then  there  is  no  hope  for  me  ?* 
said  John. 

4  Much,'  answered  Eleanor,  *  though 
not  of  the  sort  you  mean.  There  is, 
for  you,  all  the  hope  and  promise 
that  can  cheer  a  man  who  nas  the 
world  before  him,  and  the  power  to 
make  his  way  there.  I  don't  ask 
you  to  forget  me  —  I  should  be  in- 
deed grieved  to  believe  that  you 
would   not    find    pleasure    in    the 
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thought  that  I  shall  always  watch 
your  fate  with  interest,  and  rejoice 
m  your  successes.  Perhaps,  too,  that 
thought  will  be  among  your  incen- 
tives to  honourable  exertion :  may  I 
loelieve  so?' 

Poor  John,  quite  upset  by  her 

fenerosity,    could    only   press   her 
and. 

*  Though  this  meeting  of  ours  ends 
so  sadly,*  she  went  on, *  I  am  glad  it 
has  occurred.  I  shall  think  of  you 
now  as  I  once  did.  Few  men  would 
have  had  the  honesty  and  courage  to 
make  the  confession  you  made,  at  the 
risk  of  appearing  ridiculous  —  but 
you  were  right  in  confiding  in  me, 
and  I  esteem  you  the  more.' 

And  so,  leaving  John  still  inarti- 
culate, she  quitted  the  window  and 
the  room,  and  he  saw  her  no  more. 

It  seemed  to  John,  as  he  sadly 
crossed  the  lawn  on  his  homeward 
course,  that  he  had  never  properly 
appreciated  Eleanor  till  now  that  he 
was  losing  her.  He  felt,  too,  that 
there  was  much  he  might  have  said, 
and  yet  he  had  stood  tongue-tied 
listening  to  her  sweet  voice  without 
a  word  to  show  his  love,  or  gratitude. 
His  self-reproaches  were  interrupted 
by  the  General,  who  came  hastening 
after  him. 

*  Poor  boy,*  said  he,  putting  his 
arm  within  John's,  *  I  suspected 
something  of  this  sort  before,  from 


the  way  she  took  the  news  of  your 
hurt,  showing  a  warmer  interest  and 
more  agitation  than  the  acquaintance 
seemed  to  warrant.  However,  it's  all 
over  now,  and  you  must  forget  her 
as  soon  as  you  can.' 

And  the  General  endeavoured  to 
console  John  by  reference  to  his  own 
experience,  desiring  hira  to  note  well 
that  he  was  himself  still  sound,  wind 
and  limb,  notwithstanding  that  in  his 
youth  love  had  frequently  reduced 
him  to  great  extremity;  insomuch 
that  he  had  once  missed  a  whole 
hunting  season  by  following  a  mag- 
nificent girl  about  to  various  water- 
ing-places ;  had  occupied  bad  lodgings 
in  a  little  village  for  a  week  because 
a  country  attorney,  whose  daughter 
he  was  enamoured  of,  lived  over  the 
way;  and  had  exchanged  from  the 
hussars  into  a  slow  infantry  regiment 
at  Cork,  to  be  near  an  Irish  lady 
whom  he  had  met  at  a  garrison  ball— 
with  other  severe  attacks,  the  par- 
ticulars of  which  he  would  impart  on 
some  other  opportunity.  And  having 
directed  him  on  the  road  home,  he 
left  him,  as  he  was  persuaded,  much 
comforted  by  the  interview. 

A  letter  awaiting  him  from  Amy 
was  very  languidly  opened  by  John. 
It  consisted  only  of  a  few  lines — he 
was  to  come  home  to  St.  Pyne's  with 
the  least  possible  delay. 


Chap.  LIV. 


Hastening  up  to  head-quarters  to 
obtain  the  necessary  leave,  John 
went  first  to  see  Trant.  To  his  sur- 
prise he  learnt  that,  by  the  decease 
of  Rellick,  Trant  had  just  got  his 
company. 

Rellick  had  died  quietly  in  the 
night,  and  might  now  be  seen  lying 
with  sad  and  rigid  face,  over  which 
no  forced  smile  would  ever  again 
nicker.  Death  had  restored  the  true 
expression  of  mournful  desolation; 
and  the  living  major,  in  full  regi- 
mentals, had  never  half  the  dignity 
of  his  corpse  in  a  nightcap. 

He  made  no  gap  in  any  circle,  and 
his  decease  scarcely  produced  a  more 
tragical  impression  on  the  generality 
of  his  acquaintance  than  Punch  s 
disappearance  with  the  devil  at  the 
end  of  the  drama  makes  on  the 
spectators.  Oldstyle  pronounced  his 
funeral  oration  by  saying  that  *  he 
wasn't   a   bad    old   fellow,  though 


rather  a  humbug ;'  and  Dingle,  who 
was  of  an  affectionate  nature,  kept 
his  room  a  whole  afternoon  and 
smoked  fourteen  pipes  in  honour  of 
his  memory.  Difficult  as  it  was  to 
connect  this  idea  of  the  major  with 
any  serious  reflection,  both  Trant 
and  John  felt  sorrow  at  the  loss  of 
the  familiar  face  of  him  who,  though 
not  like  Falstaff,  witty  in  himself, 
was  a  frequent  cause  of  wit  in  other 
men.  The  poor  old  pantaloon  had 
quitted  the  stage,  and  was  now  to  lie, 
quipless  and  silent,  among  the  walk- 
ing gentlemen,  tragedy  queens,  pert 
chambermaids,  and  heavy  old  men, 
over  whom  has  closed  the  green 
curtain  of  the  grave. 

4 Poor  old  Rellick,'  said  Trant; 
'though  he  had  lived  long,  he  was 
quite  a  young  soldier— not  over  sixty 
— and  died  all  too  soon  for  his  fame. 
Could  he  but  have  rubbed  on  for 
another  half  century  or  so,  he  might, 
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at  the  age  of  old  Parr,  bare  succeeded 
to  a  high  military  command.' 

To  John's  surprise  and  pleasure, 
Trant,  on  finding  that  St.  Pane's 
was  his  destination,  offered  to  bear 
him  company,  saying,  somewhat  mys- 
teriously, that  he  had  important 
business  iu  that  direction.  So  they 
set  off  together. 

They  seemed,  on  this  occasion,  to 
have  changed  characters.  John's 
wonted  impetuosity  had  totally  dis- 
appeared. The  events  of  yesterday 
bad  tamed  him  effectually  for  the 
present,  and  be  remained  reflectiye 
and  absent,  while  Trant  was  un- 
usually lively. 

On  leaving  the  coach  at  the  hotel 
where  John  had  taken  leave  of  the 
Vicar  when  quitting  home,  they  set 
off  on  foot  for  St.  Pyne's.  As  they 
drew  near  it  John  became  more  and 
more  thoughtful,  and  more  anxious 
to  learn  the  cause  of  his  unexpected 
summons.  Trent's  gaiety,  that  now 
seemed  inexhaustible,  was  ineffectual 
in  rousing  him ;  nor  were  the  well- 
known  scenes  that  met  his  eye  of 
more  avail.  The  shades  of  evening 
were  closing  when  they  passed 
through  the  lane,  sweet  with  honey- 
suckles and  wild  roses,  that  led  from 
the  main  road  to  the  vicarage ;  and, 
as  they  entered  the  gravel  walk  of 
the  shrubbery  winding  duskily  be- 
neath the  shadowing  pines,  the  last 
detachment  of  rooks  came  cawing 
home,  and  subsided,  with  much  gab- 
bling and  flapping,  into  their  dor- 
mitories on  the  tall,  motionless  limes, 
that  bounded  the  lawn.  Amy,  seated 
at  the  window,  saw  John,  who  was 
leading  the  way,  pass  the  corner  of 
the  house,  and  ran  out  to  meet  him. 
But  it  happened  that  John  had 
paused  for  a  moment,  stooping  down 
to  caress  Lancaster  the  cat,  who, 
seeing  them  coming,  had  first  made 
an  ostentatious  ambuscade  behind  a 
rose-bush,  and  then  darted  out  on 
them  with  his  tail  in  the  air,  which 
was  his  customary  mode  of  receiving 
visitors;  and  thus  it  came  to  pass 
that  Amy,  running  from  the  porch, 
fung  herself  into  the  arms — not  of 
John,  but  of  Trant. 

Quickly  discovering  her  mistake, 
she  disengaged  herself  with  a  little 
scream ;  but  not  before  Trant,  doubt- 
less tempted  by  the  proximity  of  her 
face,  had  bestowed  upon  her  at  least 
a    dozen    very    unfraterual    kisses. 


Amy  hastened  to  hide  her  bhaso 
in  embracing  John. 

*  Ah,  John,4  she  whispered,  'job 
are  too  late.    Poor  uncle '  ' 

*  Too  late,  ray  son,'  said  the  Vrar. 
coming  out  into  the  porch.  'Mr. 
Trant  (shaking  bands  with  him 
warmly),  'forgive  our  cheerka 
welcome.  You  have  come  to  a  hoax 
of  mourning.    Richard  is  dead.' 

So  saying  he  took  John,  toonraca 
shocked  at  the  moment  to  reply,  by 
the  arm,  and  led  hint  gently  wiura 
the  house,  leaving  Trant  expressng 
to  Amy  his  deep  sorrow  at  having 
intruded  at  such  a  moment 

John  followed  his  father  up  stain. 

'Richard  had  grown  so  mats 
weaker/  the  Vicar  said,  whisperingly, 
'  that  at  bis  request  we  sent  forvoa, 
hoping  you  might  still  be  in  time  to 
see  him.    He  died  last  night.' 

The  Vicar  led  the  way  to  a  ran 
that  John  remembered  as  always  a* 
apart  for  honoured  guests,  and  opens! 
the  door  softly.  It  was  very  gloomy, 
for  the  muslin  blinds  were  down,  and 
ft  seemed  teeming  with  a  stillness  qsite 
independent  of  the  sounds  oflife  bean! 
through  it,  proceeding  from  the  birds 
outside.  The  heavy  brown  cbtuobi 
of  the  bed  were  undrawn,  and  a  last 
gleam  of  the  sun  rested  on  the  form 
of  his  dead  uncle. 

All  the  strange  unutterable  feel- 
ings of  poetic  awe,  that  strike  bin 
who  gazes  on  the  remains  of  what » 
now  removed  to  an  immeasurable 
distance — the  dread,  the  mystery,  the 
bewildering  meeting  of  warm  fa- 
miliar remembrances  with  the  pre- 
sent cold  reality  that  makes  the  skm 
creep ;  and,  in  this  instance,  the  con- 
trast between  the  busy,  emahtire, 
practical,  living  man,  and  the  sublime 
repose  in  the  face  of  the  dead,— these 
came  with  full  force  on  so  susceptibk 
a  gaser  as  John. 

Kiebard  had  died  mute  as  a  fin; 
without  a  word  from  which  few  bro- 
ther might  directly  infer  that  at 
either  regretted  the  pursuits  in  wfekt 
his  life  had  been  spent,  or  mornrared 
against  the  chance  that  had  marred 
all  his  sneeess  at  last.  His  ww  no* 
a  nature  to  show,  even  if  he  felt,  re- 
morse ;  and  it  was  doubtful  whether 
the  unwonted  gentleness  displayed 
by  him  in  his  latter  days  Si  art 
result  as  much  from  shattered  health 
as  from  any  influence  his  misfortune* 
might  have  had  on  his  heart. 
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Still;  said  the  Vicar,  'lain  not 
thout  hope  that  he  felt  at  last  deep 
repentance  for  having  poured  out  the 
beat  yean  of  his  life  and  the  heat 
feelings  of  his  heart  as  a  libation  to 


It  was  some  time  before  John  had 
sufficiently  recovered  from  the  shock 
of  this  event  to  remember  the  duties 
of  hospitality  to  his  friend.  He  and 
Ajmj  had  left  the  porch  and  walked 
together  to  the  shrubbery,  whither 
.John,  guided  by  their  footsteps,  fol- 
lowed; and,  accustomed  as  he  was 
to  the  absence  of  reserve  between 
Trait  and  Amy,  it  certainly  struck 
him  as  a  little  odd  that  Trent's  arm  was 
roirad  Amy's  waist,  while  bis  other 
hand  held  hers.  Amy,  on  hearing 
John  approaching,  disengaged  herself 
and  made  her  escape  by  another 
walk,  while  Trant  came  smiling  up 
to  ham. 

*The  object  of  my  journey  is 
achieved,'  said  he,  putting  his  hand 
on  John's  shoulder,  'and  to  you  it 
scarcely  needs  explanation.  I  could 
hare  wished  a  more  auspicious  mo- 
ment   for   my  wooing,  but  I  defy 

At  first  John  could  scarcely  be- 
lieve it  possible  that  Amy  had  really 
won  the  heart,    seemingly  so    im- 
pregnable, of  Trant;  and  when  con- 
vinced of  it,  he  could  not  sufficiently 
wonder  at  her  good  fortune  in  find- 
ing a  lover  in  the  man  whom  of  all 
others  he  admired  and  liked.    Trant 
had  admired  Amy  from  the  first — 
his  admiration  had  grown  with  their 
acquaintance,    though    he    did   not 
know  the  strength  of  bis  attachment 
tfll  they  were  separated  and  he  re- 
sumed his  solitary  life.    On  the  day 
before  his  promotion  was  secure  he 
had  found  himself;  by  the  death  of  a 
cousin,  proprietor  of  the  old  Grange, 
where,  in  his  infancy,  he  had  resided 
with  his  aunt,  and  of  a  small  pro- 
perty in  addition*    The  concurrence 
of  the  two  events  removed  all  scru- 
ples of  prudence  that   might   still 
haw*  opposed  the  declaration  of  bis 
attachment,  and  decided  him  on  at 
once  learning  ms  ate    (of  which, 
however,  he  was  tolerably  sanguine) 
from  Amy.    The  time  of  his  arrival 
was  unpropitioua  for  love-making, 
but  his  abrupt  proceeding  when  they 
met  at  the  porch  required  some  ex- 
planation, and  this  was  best  conveyed 
in  a  proposal. 


Trant  left  St.  Pyne's  at  once,  and 
did  not  come  back  till  after  the  fune- 
ral, when  he  returned  as  Amy's  ac- 
cepted lover. 

Richard's  will,  made  shortly  be- 
fore his  death,  was  characteristic. 
Trustees  of  approved  sagacity  (Mr. 
Keene  was  one)  were  appointed  to 
make  the  most  of  the  wreck  of  his 
various  investments.  Of  the  money 
rescued,  two-thirds  was  to  be  Amy's; 
the  remaining  third,  with  Basnet 
House  and  the  estate,  was  bequeathed 
to  John,  with  a  recommendation  to 
sell  the  property.  There  were  only 
two  other  provisions  in  the  will.  A 
thousand  pounds  was  to  be  devoted, 
if  necessary,  to  the  capture  and  sub- 
sequent prosecution  of  the  faithless 
Mr.  Barker,  and  an  equal  sum  was 
left  to  the  old  clerk  Weekes. 

Though  only  a  fragment  of  Rich- 
ard's wealth  was  rescued,  yet  it  was 
a  considerable  sum ;  and  before  their 
honeymoon  had  expired,  Trant  and 
Amy  found  themselves  richer  by 
twenty  thousand  pounds. 

The  latest  intelligence  received  of 
Mr.  Barker  was  from  San  Francisco, 
for  which  port  he  had  fitted  out  a 
ship  freighted  with  necessaries,  to  he 
disposed  of  at  a  vast  profit  to  the 
diggers.  Owing,  however,  to  the 
circumstance  that  his  customers  were 
people  to  the  full  as  sagacious  and 
practical  as  himself,  the  speculation 
had  not  turned  out  so  well  as  it  had 
promised :  and  he  was  stated  to  be 
in  the  last  extremity  from  fever, 
bavins  been  unable  to  prevail  on 
himself  to  part  with  his  only  re- 
maining bag  of  gold-dust  for  the  re- 
quisite supply  of  medicine, — the  said 
bag,  together  with  a  pickaxe  and 
shovel,  constituting  the  whole  of  his 
personal  effects. 

When  the  regiment  was  ordered 
to  the  West  Indies,  John  fortunately 
quitted  the  service.  I  say  fortu- 
nately, because  the  barracks  whither 
they  were  sent  on  disembarkation, 
having  been  built  on  a  site  selected 
apparently  on  account  of  its  insalu- 
brity, about  two-thirds  of  the  men 
and  officers  died  of  fever  in  a  mar- 
vellously short  space  of  time ;  and, 
however  agreeable  it  may  be  to  find 
other  people  making  vacancies,  it  is 
by  no  means  pleasant  to  be  haunted 
perpetually  by  the  impending  pro- 
spect of  making  a  vacancy  one's  self. 
Another  site,  equally  eligible  in  other 
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respects,  and  having,  moreover,  the 
advantage  of  being  particularly 
healthy,  existed  on  a  mountain  hard 
by ;  but  as  the  mountain  would  not 
Come  to  them,  they  were  eventually 
obliged,  like  Mahomet,  to  go  to  the 
mountain,  where  they  dwelt  in  tents, 
like  wandering  Arabs,  and  recovered 
their  health.  This  casualty  did  not  in 
the  least  prevent  Mr.  Cobweb  from 
continuing  to  describe  these  luckless 
warriors  and  their  brethren-in-arms 
as  military  Sybarites ;  for  that  gen- 
tleman, with  true  prophetic  intre- 
pidity, never  allows  either  facts  or 
probabilities  to  interfere  with  his 
assertions  or  presages.  Puddicombe 
had  rather  rejoiced  in  the  prospect 
of  going  to  the  West  Indies,  where 
he  had  expected  to  lead  a  life  like 
Tom  Cringle's,  i.e.  a  life  of  alternate 
adventure  and  jollification ;  but  was 
disagreeably  undeceived  by  finding 
that  his  colonial  associates  in  this 
pleasant  existence,  Messrs.  Aaron 
bang  and  Co.,  had  been  deprived  of 
the  means  of  indulging  a  taste  for 
reckless  hospitality  by  a  wise  policy, 
which,  beginning  m  the  time  of  Mr. 
Namby's  father,  and  being  adroitly 
followed  up  by  his  successors,  has 
reduced  most  of  them  to  beggary. 
Dingle  lived  in  a  grass  hammock  for 
several  years,  and  has  lately  disco- 
vered the  faculty  (till  then  latent) 
wherein  his  strength  lies,  being  now 
acknowledged  a  first-rate  judge  of 
sangaree.  Frelove  parted  with  tears 
and  an  exchange  or  rings  from  the 
young  lady  with  the  ringlets,  with 
whom  he  coptinued  to  maintain  a 
sentimental  correspondence  sometime 
after  she  was  married  to  a  curate; 
but  this  was  terminated  by  his  falling 
in  love  with  a  Creole  beauty,  who 
has  ever  since  remained  the  object 


of  his  perspiring  devotions.  Pkride 
got  a  coup  de  soled  in  consequence  tf 
persisting  in  going  snipe- shooting  a 
a  shako, — that  head-dress  being  pe- 
culiarly adapted  for  concentrating 
the  sun's  rays,  and  transmitting  then 
anon  the  object  beneath, — a  process 
which  is  not  found  to  answer  so  well 
with  human  beings  as  with  cucum- 
bers. Nevertheless,  bis  thoughts  azt 
still  for  his  country,  and  he  is  sop* 
posed  to  be  the  author  of  many  of 
the  ingenious  papers  that  constantly 
appear  in  the  military  journals,  sag* 
gesting  important  changes  in  the 
pattern  of  waist-belts,  or  a  radial 
improvement  in  pantaloons,  the  wri- 
ters of  which  veil  their  illustrioas 
names  under  such  signatures  as  'Cut 
and  Thrust,'  'Ready  Present,'  'Quin- 
tals Curtius,'  and  others  equally  sig- 
nificant and  expressive. 

Mrs.  Lothaire  found  the  climate 
so  unpleasant,  that  she  seized  the 
first  opportunity  of  returning  to  Eng- 
land under  the  protection  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  governor's  staff;  and  it 
was  probably  in  connexion  with  this 
proceeding  that  her  name  lately  ap- 
peared in  a  case  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  where  Lord  Brougham  ex- 
amined the  witnesses  with  peculiar 
animation  and  gusto. 

Her  aunt  was  much  strengthened 
by  Mr.  Barker's  conduct  in  her  view 
of  the  Rights  of  Woman;  and  hi* 
since  vindicated  them  with  additional 
asperity  and  zeal. 

It  would  be  useless  to  offer  the 
reader  any  information  respecting 
Messieurs  Namby  and  Rush.  Ob 
reference  to  any  newspaper,  be  can" 
not  fail  to  find  them  figuring  in 
various  disguises,  and  in  full  exercise 
of  the  most  surprising  activity  and 
fertility  of  invention. 


Chapter  the  Last. 


About  a  year  and  a  half  had 
elapsed  since  the  death  of  Richard 
Faunce.  John  (no  longer  Ensign 
Faunce),  Trant,  and  Amy,  were 
once  more  together  in  the  library 
at  Basnet  House.  Trant,  about  to 
leave  the  army,  had  brought  Amy 
to  give  her  opinion  on  the  repairs 
necessary  to  render  the  old  Grange  a 
comfortable  residence,  for  there  they 
were  to  live ;  and  they  were  now  on 
the  point  of  taking  leave  of  John, 
who  had  been  some  time  settled  in 


his  new  domain,  before  they  departed 
for  St  Pyne's. 

The  only  new  character  in  the 
scene  was  a  baby,  about  two  months 
old,  lying  in  Amy's  lap;  in  whose 
placid  and  utterly  inexpressive  phy- 
siognomy a  distinct  resemblance  had 
been  traced,  by  various  weighty  au- 
thorities (principally  matrons  aod 
elderly  spinsters),  to  each  individual 
ancestor  and  relation  on  both  its 
father's  and  mother's  side,  whose 
features  were  preserved  either  in  the 
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memory  of  living  persons,  or  in  fa- 
mily portraits. 

'You  never  saw  such  a  place,* 
said  Amy,  speaking  of  the  Grange. 
*  Nobody  but  a  ghost  or  an  owl 
could  possibly  live  there.  Cold 
draughts  lie  in  wait  for  one  at  every 
corner;  and  then  it  is  so  noisy — the 
floors  creak,  the  windows  rattle,  the 
staircases  groan.  Fred  kept  me  stand- 
ing in  a  doorway  while  he  recalled 
Home  scene  of  his  early  life  till  he 
gave  the  baby  a  cold — it  sneezed 
twice  distinctly ;  did  it  not,  my  pet  ?' 
This  statement  the  baby  confirmed, 
by  being  seized  with  some  anomalous 
affection  which  Amy  affirmed  to  be 
a  cough. 

4  The  old  house  will  need  much 
repair  to  render  it  habitable,*  said 
Trant.  ( For  my  own  particular  taste 
I  could  really  be  content  to  live  in 
it  as  it  is.  I  could  willingly  put  up 
with  the  cold  draughts  and  creaking 
doors  for  the  sake  of  the  old  asso- 
ciations.' 

'One  would  imagine,  John,'  said 
Amy,  'that  the  mice  and  rats  that 
seem  so  much  at  home  behind  the 
wainscots,  and  the  jackdaws  who 
have  colonized  in  the  chimneys,  were 
the  friends  of  his  youth,  he  is  so  un- 
willing to  disturb  them.  Possibly 
the  housemaid  also  swept  away  some 
old  associations  with  her  broom — eh, 
Mr.  Fred?' 

'  The  new  associations,'  said  Trant, 
'will,  I  think,  very  pleasantly  re- 
place the  old  ones.  I  look  forward 
to  a  life  there  of  very  quiet  and  very 
real  happiness — all  the  more  likely 
to  be  realized  because  its  elements 
are  so  simple.  I  am  beginning  to 
feel  myself  capable  of  fulfilling  so 
respectably  what  the  epitaphs  call 
*  everv  relation  of  life,'  that  I  expect 
shortly  to  take  a  warm  interest  in 
poor-rates  and  county  business.  I 
shall  really  be  scarcely  surprised  to 
find  myself  a  magistrate,  the  terror 
of  vagrants — or  an  energetic  member 
of  a  board  of  guardians. 

4  Are  the  ambitious  visions  of  the 
youthful  Trant  to  be  thus  realized  ?' 
asked  John. 

'  No,  I  shall  not  stop  there.  This 
same  new-found  sympathy  of  mine 
will  sustain  me  in  high,  as  well  as  in 
every-day  pursuits.  But  I  have  been 
too  long  torpid,  I  am  too  new  to 
keen  interest  in  my  fellows,  to  be  a 
man  of  action.    The   desk  is   my 
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vocation,  and  I  shall  endeavour,  un- 
influenced by  criticism,  or  the  public 
taste,  or  a  wish  to  be  popular  other- 
wise than  with  my  own  honest  ap- 
proval, to  give  utterance  to  the  faith 
that  is  in  me.  Now,  to  talk  of  your 
own  prospects.'  You  say  Frank 
Basnet  is  tired  of  playing  at  politics, 
and  will  resign  his  seat  with  the  pro- 
pect  that  you,  Faunce  the  Second, 
will  fill  it?' 

'Even  so.  We  have  been  much 
together  of  late,  and  he  tells  me  that 
he  can  no  longer  keep  up  the  strug- 
gle between  his  prejudices  and  his 
convictions —that  the  latter  are  for 
ever  whispering  doubts  of  the  policy 
or  justice  of  maintaining  institutions 
which  sympathy,  taste,  and  senti- 
ment, cause  him  to  revere.  He  is 
weary,  he  says,  of  finding  his  tastes 
always  opposed  to  popular  interests 
and  requirements,  and  offers,  as  soon 
as  I  shall  be  of  age,  to  resign  his 
seat,  when  the  same  influence  that 
so  easily  obtained  it  for  him  when 
my  uncle  left  it  vacant,  will  be  em- 
ployed to  secure  it  for  me.' 

1  Take  warning  by  him/ said  Trant, 
'  and  be  true  to  yourself.  Yet  I  need 
not  caution  you — yours  is  not  the 
nature  to  distrust  or  disown  your 
convictions.  Poor  Frank !  a  man  of 
high  feelings,  fine  tastes,  noble  sym- 
pathies, such  as  are  quite  beyond  the 
reach  of  his  oracle  the  majority ; 
yet  ready  to  disregard  their  dictates 
whenever  they  come  into  collision 
with  the  base  interests  of  the  masses. 
Is  it  not  strange  that  the  only  people 
now  who  surrender  their  opinions 
are  those  who  are  best  capable  of 
forming  them?  Talent,  learning, 
and  refinement,  are  laid  aside  in 
order  that  the  talented,  the  learned, 
and  the  refined,  may  boast  themselves 
the  representatives  of  the  exact  sen- 
timents of  their  greasy  constituents. 
Frank  belongs  to  that  large  and 
mischievous  class  who  allow  their 
graceful  and  superior,  but  plastic 
minds,  to  be  moulded  into  new  and 
eminently  vulgar  forms,  by  what 
theycall  the  pressure  from  without.' 

'We  must  take  care,'  said  John, 
'  not  to  fall  into  the  other  extreme 
of  fighting  with  obsolete  weapons — 
of  using  bows  and  arrows  or  petro- 
nels  in  our  modern  warfare.' 

'  Certainly.  Your  principles  being 
broad,  consistent,  and  your  own,  it 
will  be  your  business  to  cast  them  in 
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the  most  available  form,  and  I  hope 
to  find  yon  doing  so  hereafter. 
Meanwhile  you  will  find  much  to 
do  in  preparing  yourself,  and  these 
bookshelves  will  furnish  plenty  of 
intellectual  armour  to  one  about  to 
do  battle  for  the  old  faith/ 

*  After  all,*  «aid  John,  'will  not 
an  attempt  to  combat  the  levelling 
tendencies  of  the  times  be  like  fight- 
ing against  fate  ?  Is  not  each  new 
discovery  in  science  or  art  a  stride 
on  the  downward  road  V 

'  Ay/  replied  Trant ; '  and  there  is 
our  friend  Namby's  philanthropic 
hobby  too— education.  The  phrase, 
'Republic  of  Letters,'  has  a  deeper 
meaning  than  of  yore.  But  we  will, 
nevertheless,  hope  for  the  best.  It 
is  strange  if  art  and  science  can 
really  have  conspired,  and  success- 
fully conspired,  to  smother  nature, 
and  to  confound  right  and  wrong. 
Let  us  rather  have  faith  in  those 
who  prophesy  reaction,  and  believe 
with  them  that  the  old  springs  are 
still  running  beneath  the  sands  that 
have  apparently  choked  them,  and 
will  again  bubble  through,  clear  and 
fresh  as  ever.' 

•  When  you  and  John  get  toge- 
ther,* said  Amy,  who  had  been  all 
this  time  chattering  to  her  baby,  *  k 
is  like  tying  a  kite  to  a  balloon — 
you  are  both  presently  in  the  clouds.' 

'We  will  take  a  subject,  then,* 
said  Trant,  *  which  you,  in  virtue  of 
your  sex,  are  eminently  qualified  to 
discuss.  Pray,  Jack,  did  your  love 
affair  end  with  the  interview  at  the 
General's  which  you  told  us  of?* 

4 Heaven  send  it  a  better  end!* 
said  John .  '  Immediately  on  coming 
here  I  wrote  to  Lord  Aventayle, 
telling  him  of  the  chance  in  my 
prospects,  and  entreating  nim  very 
fervently  to  let  me  try  my  chance. 
Here  is  his  reply.* 

He  unlocked  his  desk,  and  took 
from  it  a  letter,  which  he  read.  It 
was  as  follows : — 

I  will  not  attempt  to  deny  that  the 
wish  to  see  Eleanor  mistress  of  our  old 
home  has  fall  weight  with  me  in  giving 
you  an  answer  at  least  partially  favour- 
able, nor  that  the  good  opinion  I  for- 
merly entertained  and  expressed  of  you 
has  tar  more  weight  now  that  you  are  the 
possessor  of  Basnet  House. 

But  another  reason  for  thus  replying 
is  a  less  worldly  and  more  powerful  one. 
It  is  that  I  perceive  my  daughter's  at. 
tachment  to  you  to  be  stronger  than  I 


had  suspected ;  and,  knowing  the  start 
and  elevation  of  her  character,  tte  dca 
much  to  confirm  and  heighten  ■?  gat 
opinion  of  yourseif. 

Still,  I  must  crave  pardon  «f  jac 
impatience  for  attaching  imwfiti  m  * 
my  consent;  entreating  you  to  rcawakr 
that  /  am  not  in  love,  and  nay  ttoefc* 
be  permitted  a  slight  exercise  of  tk  ^ 
lities  of  prudence  and  foresight  & 
doubt  you  are  ready  to  undertakf  & 
most  arduous  tasks  in  order  to  war? 
your  object — no  danger  or  <bn>£y 
would  appal  yon  with  the  proem  net 
I  am  not  so  old  bat  I  can  vaneukaw 
own  ardour,  my  own  hones,  ny  sn 
resolutions,  when  in  fcrre;  ft  is  the  it- 
membranoe  of  the  long,  dneary,  nt* 
time  since,  consequent  upon  spesajwr 
session  and  subsequent  sudden  kw  c 
the  object  that  so  strongly  toed  at 
which  causes  me  to  require  proof  tat 
you  possess  constancy  to  achieve,  **t 
as  intellect  to  plan  and  sense  to  in- 
criminate. 

You  say  that  'circumstance  he 
contributed  even  thus  early  to  gwew 
settled  opinions' — that  '  you  s»  jm 
course  plainly/  Show  me  that  ystfc* 
the  energy  to  support  your  opmijns,at 
to  labour  honestly  in  your  vocation,* 
I  will  not  withhold  my  consent. 

Mind,  I  do  not  make  popular  soma 
the  criterion.  I  am.  fully  content  «a 
your  principles,  yonr  talents,  and  *■ 
direction  of  your  sympathies ;  and  I  st 
no  sudden  access  of  popularity,  no  b£ 
liant  performance.  Having  chosen  jw 
path,  let  me  see  yon  settle  stesdnj-l 
care  not  if  undhrtmgu»hed—dDwn  to  f. 
let  me  see  you  try,  if  not  »  monkU 
least  to  leave  your  mark  on  uV  tans 
you  live  in.  And  with  mis  gam** 
that  your  life  will  not  be  a  kmgiep*- 
that  you  will  not,  when  the  first  fe rw» 
of  youthful  ambition  is  past,  be  a  bea» 
to  others  as  one  who  let  his  gifts  n* 
and  his  faculties  decay ;  that  yon  » 
fail  rather  than  not  attempt,  and,  sots? 
failed,  will  be  ready  to  try  again.-I  si 
trust  you  with  Eleanor. 

'There  speaks  dear-bought  expe- 
rience and  a  vain  regret,'  said  Trant. 
•  If  I  had  read  this  two  years  igM 
would  have  sounded  like  the  voss 
of  a  lost  spirit  to  a  sinner  yet  in  tfc 
flesh ;  but  now  it  touches  not  »J 
conscience  so  nearly.  To  too  it 
will  be  a  new  incentive.' 

There  was  another  letter  in  Jw»ni 
pocket  (which  he  did  not  sbovthew 
much  crumpled  with  frequent  P 
rusal,  and  of  even  more  comforta^ 
tenor  than  his  lordship's.  It ■** 
from  Eleanor,  assuring  him°Lr: 
undiminished  interest  in  his  **»«*• 
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and  her  confidence  that  he  would 
more  than  satisfy  her  father's  re- 
quirements. 

Amy  fully  justified  Trent's  antici- 
pations that  she  would  take  a  lively 
interest  in  the  subject,  and  made  in- 
numerable inquiries  respecting  Miss 
Basnet's  mental  and  personal  charms 
— inferring  from  John's  replies  that 
she  was  a  perfect  angel.  But  the 
carriage  that  was  to  convey  them 
the  first  stage  of  their  journey  to 
St.  Pyne's  had  been  some  time  wait- 
ing at  the  door,  and  they  must  go. 

1  We  leave  you;  said  Trant,  'with 
the  happiest  prospects  for  a  man  of 
action.  Fortune  has  given  you  an 
opening,  but  nothing  more ;  the  rest, 
fame,  position,  wealth,  are  still  to  be 
achieved.  In  bestowing  their  be- 
nefits on  you  the  gods  have  wisely 
•tinted  at  the  right  time,  giving 
enough  to  encourage  but  not  to  sa- 
tiate; and  I  look  on  yon,  gifted  with 
energy,  talent,  and  principle,'  and  a 
field  to  exercise  them,  as  one  of  their 
chief  favourites.' 

After  many  farewells,  and  much 
solicitude  on  Amy's  part  about  the 
comfort  of  the  baby,  tbey  departed. 
John  stood  on  the  steps  of  the  por- 
tico watching  them  till  the  last 
waves  of  Amy's  handkerchief  and 


Trent's  hat  were  lost  in  the  trees, 
and  then  returned  slowly  to  the 
library.     - 

Here  we,  too,  will  leave  him. 
And  let  not  the  young  lady  who, 
half  in  love  herself  with  John,  and 
accustomed  since  she  left  school  to 
consider  matrimony  as  the  great  end 
of  life  and  the  only  legitimate  one 
of  a  story,  has  skipt  all  the  dry,  pro- 
saic, unsentimental  parts,  to  pursue 
the  thread  of  the  amour,  and  has 
even  glanced  at  the  last  page  to  see 
how  it  ends,  be  disappointed  at  miss- 
ing the  wedding.  For  it  may  well 
be  that  John  Faunce,  though  years 
to  come  find  him  with  love  and  am- 
bition both  gratified — though  they 
find  him  honoured  and  distinguished, 
regarded  by  friends  with  confidence 
and  by  opponents  with  respect — it 
may  well  be  that  he  will  yet,  in  the 
wearied  intervals  of  strife,  look  back 
regretfully  on  the  time  when,  with 
the  bloom  still  on  the  future,  and 
freshness,  trust,  and  hope,  still  in 
his  heart,  he  sat  amidst  these  plea- 
sant memory-haunted  scenes,  and 
while  a  fair  image  in  the  distance 
promised  reward,  prepared  himself, 
in  Trant's  words,  'to  do  battle  for 
the  old  faith.' 


HUNGARIAN  BOOKS.* 


TEE  Magyar  exiles  are  doing  the 
best  of  services  to  their  fallen 
country  by  familiarising  Western 
Europe  with  the  political  life,  the 
constitutional  machinery,  and  the 
domestic  society  of  Hungary.  Apart 
from  such  a  sudden  internal  revo- 
lution as  even  emigrants  can  be 
scarcely  so  sanguine  as  to  look  for, 
the  mourners  over  Hungarian  na- 
tionality have  now  no  rational  ground 
of  hope  but  in  the  public  opinion  of 
foreign  countries.  After  the  changes 
and  chances  of  the  last  two  years,  it 
would  be  absurd  to  deny  the  likeli- 
hood that  our  generation  may  see 
more  than  one  of  those  grand  ter- 
ritorial rearrangements  which  took 
place  at  Vienna  in  1815.     If  the 


Magyars  expect  on  such  a  contin- 
gency a  better  fate  than  Poland  and 
Venice  met  with  five  -  and  -  thirty 
years  ago,  it  is  their  business  in  the 
meantime  to  vindicate  the  worth  of 
the  reformed  Hungarian  constitution, 
to  establish  its  capacity  for  deve- 
lopment, and  its  adaptation  to  the 
generic  tastes  and  character  of  the 
nation  that  was  to  have  lived  under 
it.  Lord  Castlereagh  was  undoubt- 
edly justified  in  constantly  assuring 
the  Allied  Powers  of  the  acquiescence 
of  the  English  people;  but  it  is 
quite  certain  that  the  final  disposal 
of  Poland  and  Venice  was  mainly 
facilitated  by  the  popular  conviction 
that  those  nationalities  had  not  been 
destroyed  before  they  were  ready  to 


*  The  Village  Notary,  a  Romance  of  Hungarian  Life.  Translated  from  the 
Hungarian  of  Baron  Edtvos  by  Otto  Wenckstern.  With  Introductory  Remarks  by 
Francis  Pulszky.     Three  Volumes.     Longman  &  Co.     1850. 

Memoirs  of  a  Hungarian  Lady.  By  Theresa  Pnlszky.  With  a  Historical  Intro- 
duction by  Francis  Pulazkr.    Two  Volumes.    Colburn.     1850. 
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expire,  and  that  European  interests 
would  be  seriously  menaced  by  sub- 
stituting the  turbulence -of  one  Re- 
public, and  the  corruption  of  the 
other,  for  the  sway  of  despotisms 
which  were  already  strong,  and 
might  possibly  hereafter  become  en- 
lightened. The  Hungarian  exiles 
should  take  care  that  no  such  un- 
favourable, and  indeed  unjust,  pre- 
judices grow  up  in  their  case ;  and 
we  congratulate  them  on  the  spirit 
and  good  courage  with  which  they 
are  applying  themselves  to  repair 
their  present  unpromising  position. 
We  have  before  us  already  a  novel 
of  Hungarian  political  life,  by  a  late 
Hungarian  cabinet  minister.  Ma- 
dame Pulszky,  the  wife  of  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  the  country-gen- 
tlemen and  diplomatists  of  Hungary, 
relates,  with  infinite  simplicity  and 
grace,  her  personal  share  in  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  late  war.  M. 
Pulszky  has  given  us  the  benefit  of 
his  own  practical  and  historical  ac- 
quirements in  prefaces  to  both  these 
works;  and  we  hear  that  General 
Klapka's  Military  Memoirs  are  al- 
ready in  the  press. 

M.  Pulszky  and  Baron  Eotvos  are 
pretty  fair  specimens  of  the  two 
divisions  which,  till  1848,  made  up 
the  Liberal  Opposition  in  Hungary. 
The  main  body  of  Hungarian  Re- 
formers, organized  and  headed  by 
the  Count  Szechenyi,  strenuously 
advocated  the  union  of  all  the  races 
dwelling  on  the  soil  of  Hungary, 
though  the  medium  of  equal  laws 
and  equal  taxation.  But  they  did 
this  in  devout  and  affectionate  at- 
tachment to  their  early  constitutional 
laws,  solicitous  to  improve  the  exist- 
ing local  jurisdictions,  and  to  con- 
vert into  guarantees  for  individual 
security  the  forms  that  had  hitherto 
too  frequently  ministered  to  pro- 
vincial tyranny.  Of  late  years,  how- 
ever, the  Count  Szechenyi  had 
drawn  off  from  this  party.  Perhaps 
fascinated  by  the  signal  success  of 
his  plans  for  opening  the  navigation 
of  the  Danube  and  similar  objects, 
perhaps  unconsciously  jealous  of 
being  eclipsed  by  his  followers  and 
pupils,  he  had,  as  M.  Pulszky  tells 
us,  gradually  reconciled  himself  to 
the  Government  at  Vienna,  and  de- 
voted all  his  great  energy  to  local 
questions  unconnected  with  politics. 
The  vacant  leadership  devolved  upon 


Count  Louis  Bathyani  in  the  Ona- 
ber  of  Magnates,  and  upon  Kossstk 
in  the  Lower  House.     But  side  by 
side  with  these  statesmen  there  had 
arisen  a  section  of  Doctrinaires,  wbo 
remind  us  of  what  the  English  Ra- 
dicals  were  before  the  Manchester 
School  had  pushed   aside  the  edu- 
cated intelligence  of  such  men  as  Sir 
William  Molesworth,  Mr.  Grate,  asd 
Mr.  Roebuck.     This  section,  headed 
by  Baron    Eotvos,    in    their  fresk 
reforming   ardour,    were    incurably 
disgusted  with  the  whole  machinery 
of  the  provincial  institutions,    Barn 
Eotvos,  struck  at   once  with  their 
theoretical  imperfection    and    their 
practical  mismanagement,  threw  his 
whole  heart  and  soul  into  the  task 
of  absolutely  eradicating  the  county 
courts,    the    local    magistracy,  aad 
similar  institutions,   which   ELOssuts 
and  the  Constitutional  party  thought 
it    still    possible    to    improve.     So 
matters  stood  when  Baron   Eotvos 
wrote  The  Village  Notary,  with  the 
intention  of  depicting  the  abuses  to 
which  the  unrestrained  authority  of 
the  rural  aristocracy  gave  so  much 
occasion.      But  when  the   long-de- 
layed parliamentary  triumphs  of  the 
Hungarian  Liberals,  in  the  spring  of 
1848,  gave  them  a  chance  of  effec- 
tually checking  the  obstructive  po- 
licy  in    vogue    at    Vienna,    these 
two  parties  coalesced ;  and  the  Ra- 
dical   Doctrinaire,    Baron    Eotvos, 
took  his  seat  as  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  in  the  cabinet,  of  which 
Count  Louis  Bathyani   was   Presi- 
dent, and  M.  Kossuth  Minister  of 
Finance.      At     present,     however, 
Baron  Eotvos  comes  before  us  only 
in  his  literary  character  ;    and  his 
novel    certainly    throws     abundant 
light  on  the  corruption  and  class- 
hostility  which    was    persevexingry 
fostered    by    the    Government    of 
Vienna,  and  which  it  was  at  last 
permitted  to  Count  Louis  Bathyanfs 
cabinet — though  only  for  a  season — 
to  extirpate  and  correct 

We  scarcely  remember  an  instance 
of  composition  in  a  foreign  language 
so  spirited  and  natural  as  that  of  M. 
and  Mad.  Pulszky,  and  of  M.  Wenek- 
stern,  in  their  respective  tasks  of  writ- 
ing and  translation.  There  are  de- 
scriptions of  scenery  and  passages  of 
dialogue  in  The  Village  Notary, 
which  read  with  all  the  life  and 
6pirit  of  an  original.    But  we  do  not 
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quite  know  what  to  say  to  tbt  habit 
of  here  and  there  paraphrasing  pro* 
per  names,  and  of  giving  English 
slang  in  place  of  its  Magyar  equiva- 
lent. Certainly  'Dustbury'  and  '  Mr. 
Catspaw'  are  not  felicitous  accom- 
paniments to  the  barbaric  and  sono- 
rous appellatives  which  have  been 
retained  in  their  own  vernacular 
form ;  and  M.  Wenckstern's  phrases 
of  being  put  in  quod,  and  bein£  nab- 
hedy  have  an  odd  air  in  the  midst  of 
bunditt,  Uchakdnys,  and  tatoshe*.  But 
these  are  very  slight  blemishes. 
There  are  passages  in  M.  Pulszky's 
introduction  almost  as  sharp  and 
piquant  as  if  they  were  fresh  from 
the  hand  of  Disraeli. 

Among  these  and  similar  impressions 
passed  the  boyhood  of  Baron  Eotvos.  In 
the  year  1826,  the  Emperor  Francis  was 
compelled  to  conciliate  the  goodwill  of 
the  Hungarian  parliament.  He  reiter- 
ated his  promise  to  respect  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  the  country.  In  1829 
the  Count  Szechenyi  published  his  plans 
of  reform;  the  old  aristocratic  opposi- 
tion of  Hungary  became  a  liberal  oppo- 
sition, and  the  party  of  national  progress 
grew  in  strength  and  numbers.  The 
youth  of  Hungary  joined  this  latter 
party.  Tours  to  foreign  countries  be- 
came the  order  of  the  day  with  all  young 
men  of  education.  Baron  Eotvos,  too, 
made  the  grand  tour  of  Europe.  He 
was  amiable,  and  a  great  favourite  with 
women  ;  some  of  his  occasional  pieces 
had  introduced  him  to  the  public  as  a 
poet ;  he  was  rich — in  short,  he  had  all 
that  is  requisite  to  act  a  brilliant  part  in 
the  capitals  of  the  Continent. 

In  the  course  of  the  carnival  of  1837, 
Baron  Eo>tvos,  who  was  then  in  Paris, 
was  invited  by  a  young  Frenchman  to 
accompany  him  to  Mademoiselle  le  Nor- 
mand,  the  notorious  Parisian  soothsayer. 
The  poet  consented ;  and  leaving  a  merry 
and  brilliant  party  iu  the  Faubourg  du 
Roule,  the  two  young  men  repaired  to 
the  house  of  the  mysterious  lady.  Ma- 
demoiselle le  Normand,  after  gazing 
long  and  earnestly  at  the  handsome  face 
of  our  hero,  said  at  length, — '  You  are 
rich.  The  day  will  come  when  you  will 
be  poor.  Yon  will  marry  a  rich  woman. 
You  will  be  a  minister  of  state  in  your 
own  country.  You  will  die  on  the  scaf- 
fold/ Nothing  was  so  unlikely  as  this 
prophecy.  Baron  Eotvos  was  greatly 
amused  with  it,  and  after  his  return  to 
Hungary  used  to  tell  the  anecdote  for 
the  amusement  of  his  friends. 

The  financial  crisis  of  1841,  and  the 
many  speculations  of  the  old  Baron 
Eotvos,  led  the  family  to  the  brink  of 


rain.  Joseph  Eotvos  was  compelled  to 
live  by  his  pen ;  anywhere  but  in  Eng- 
land or  France,  the  bread  of  literature  is 
poverty  indeed.  In  1842,  he  married  an 
amiable  and  accomplished  woman  [M. 
Pulszky  says  nothing  of  the  lady's  for- 
tune] ;  but  still  be  smiled  at  Mademoi- 
selle le  Normand's  prophecy.  As  a  peer, 
and  as  a  public  writer,  he  belonged  to 
the  extreme  opposition  ;  and  although 
his  party  had  the  greatest  influence  in 
the  country,  there  was  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  it  would  ever  be  called  on  to 
grasp  the  reins  of  government.  The 
movements  of  the  year  1848  changed  the 
aspect  of  affairs  and  the  position  of 
parties.  A  cabinet  was  formed  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Count  Bathyani  ; 
and  Joseph,  baron  Eotvos,  was  one  of 
the  members  of  that  cabinet.  In  the 
month  of  August  the  political  horizon  of 
Hungary  became  clouded  :  Jellachich, 
the  Ban  of  Croatia,  prepared  to  invade 
our  country.  The  duplicity  of  the  Vienna 
cabinet  became  daily  more  manifest. 
The  landsturm  assembled  in  Pest  The 
Count  Lamberg  fell  a  victim  to  the  un- 
bridled passions  of  the  people.  The 
Croatians  advanced  almost  to  the  very 
gates  of  Buda.  Le  Normand's  prophecy 
came  home  to  Baron  Eotvos'  mind,  and 
scared  him  to  Vienna.  But  he  had 
scarcely  reached  the  Austrian  capital, 
when  the  revolution  of  October  broke 
out.  Eotvos  fled.  He  hastened  to  Ma  • 
nich,  and  has  since  remained  in  volu  . . 
taryexile. — Preface,  p.  xvi. 

The  plot  of  The  Village  Notar  is 
excellently  adapted  to  illustrate  its 
main  idea — the  oppression  and  mi- 
sery consequent  on  the  unreformed 
local  jurisdiction.  The  Notary  him- 
self, Jonas  Tengelyi,  is  the  central 
figure  of  the  whole  piece.  It  turns 
on  the  supposed  discovery,  at  a  time 
of  high  political  excitement,  that  the 
notary  nas  no  claim  to  the  privi- 
leges of  nobility,  or,  in  fact,  to  poli- 
tics! rights.  Haron  Eotvos  strikes 
unmercifully  at  this,  the  weakest 
point  of  the  old  national  constitu- 
tion. This  feature  forms  the  single 
ground  for  the  astonishing  misre- 
presentations still  current  in  Eng- 
land, to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Mag- 
yars. Even  the  Quarterly  Review 
talked  of  the  exclusive  oligarchy 
which  was  fighting  last  year  in  de- 
fence of  its  own  illiberal  privileges, 
against  the  humane  efforts  of  the 
Viennese  court  to  raise  the  peasantry 
and  abolish  class-distinctions.  Ana, 
in  truth,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  ex- 
aggerate the  excessive  tyranny  to 
which  the  non-privileged  class  was 
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formerly  liable  in  Hungary.  A  note 
at  the  end  of  The  Village  Notary 
contains  a  detailed  narrative  of  the 
various  steps  in  the  history  of  serf- 
dom. At  one  period  (a.d.  1512) 
the  whole  non-noble  class  was  sum- 
marily condemned  by  the  Diet  ad 
perpetuam  rusticUatem.  They  were 
precluded  from  ever  rising,  even  by 
purchase,  into  the  ranks  above  them. 
Since  then  there  has  been  a  con- 
stant movement  in  a  liberal  direction. 
The  Urbarium,  or  Code  of  Pea- 
sants' Laws,  passed  by  Maria  Theresa, 
allowed  the  peasantry  to  retain  their 
lands  in  perpetuity,  subject  to  the 
payment  of  a  fixed  rent.  The  Re- 
formed Code  of  1835  further  light- 
ened their  burdens;  but  the  seig- 
norial  jurisdiction  was  still  retained, 
the  peasant  still  paid  part  of  his  rent 
by  robot,  or  forced  labour,  and  the 
franchise  still  remained  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  the  nobles.  Even  in 
those  causes  between  the  landlord 
and  his  tenant,  which  were  to  be 
decided  by  the  new  Sedes  Dominalis 
UrbariaUs,  three  out  of  five  judges 
(so  Mr.  Paget  assures  us :  Hungary  y 
i.  304)  were  named  by  the  landlord. 
But  it  is  only  fair  to  recollect  thai 
for  years  the  popular  patricians  of 
Hungary  had  felt  and  proclaimed  the 
scandal  of  the  opportunities  for  op- 
pression thus  left  open  to  the  more 
hard-hearted  of  their  order,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  Austrian  court,  strug- 
gled continually  to  abolish  them. 
It  is  on  the  Austrian  government 
that  the  permanence  of  these  inequa- 
lities rightly  rests ;  for  that  Cabinet 
applied  its  detestable  maxim  of  divide 
et  impera  no  less  to  the  dwellers  in 
single  villages  than  to  the  members 
of  separate  nationalities.  Finally, 
whoever  was  to  blame  for  the  former 
existence  of  these  abuses,  it  was  not 
for  them  that  M.  Kossuth  and  his 
companions  were  contending.  The 
whole  injustices  of  feudalism,  with 
the  Urbarium  itself,  were  abrogated 
by  M.  Kossuth's  Emancipation  Act 
of  1848.  That  act  was  voted  long 
before  the  armed  revolution  broke 
out.  It  was  the  consummation  of 
reforms  long  agitated  by  the  popular 
party,  and  was  not  a  bait  thrown  out 
in  the  hour  of  danger  to  conciliate 
the  peasantry,  but  a  deed  of  justice 
long  promised  by  the  Constitution- 
alists, and  at  once  performed  on  their 
admission  to  power.    Neither  should 


it  be  forgotten  that  the  nobles,  or 
enfranchised  class,  contained  repre- 
sentatives in  every  rank.  They 
formed  a  constituency  of  700,000  out 
of  14,000,000  (Ptdszky,  i.  52),  giving 
one  voter  to  every  20  subjects,  while 
the  English  constitution,  even  since 
the  Reform-bill,  has  given  only  one 
out  of  25.  But  the  curse  of  the 
distinction  was  felt  (and  very  reason- 
ably) to  lie  in  the  fact  that  it  was  the 
prerogative  of  birth,  and  not  the  prize 
of  industry  or  talent ;  and  the  new 
constitution  of  Hungary  most  wisely 
did  away  altogether  with  the  noble 
franchise,  and  recognized  no  quali- 
fication for  electoral  privileges  but 
that  of  property. 

Baron  Eutvos  lays  his  scene  in  the 
old  unreformed  days,  and  at  the  time 
of  a  Restauration,  or  triennial  county 
election.  This  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  election  fox  depu- 
ties to  the  Diet ;  for  though  a  fresh 
Diet  should  legally  have  been  con- 
voked every  three  years,  yet  when  it 
was  once  assembled  it  continued  its 
sittings  till  all  the  business  before  it 
was  despatched.  The  Diet,  for  ex- 
ample, which  was  sitting  during  Mr. 
Paget's  first  tour  in  Hungary,  was 
opened  on  the  20th  of  December, 
1832,  and  did  not  close  its  labours 
till  May  1836.  But  these  Restaura- 
tions  were  the  grand  opportunities  for 
displaying  the  popular  spirit  of  Hun- 
gary, and  were  of  paramount  import- 
ance to  the  whole  rural  population. 
The  lord- lieutenants  were  the  only 
county  officers  named  by  the  Go- 
vernment. The  sheriff  and  the  ma- 
gistrates were  all  elected  at  the  Res- 
taurations,  and  in  their  hands  was 
vested  the  whole  administrative  and 
financial  business  of  the  district  At 
the  quarterly  sessions  the  sheriff 
brought  forward  a  report  of  the 
statistical  and  criminal  condition  of 
the  county,  the  state  of  the  prisons, 
the  hospitals,  and  public  establish- 
ments in  general.  A  regular  budget 
was  examined  and  voted  in  the  au- 
tumnal sessions  of  each  year,  and 
thus  a  great  deal  of  local  business, 
instead  of  being  thrown  on  the  over- 
burdened Diet,  was  really  and  effec- 
tively transacted  by  the  parties  in- 
terested in  its  economy  and  good 
management.  We  Englishmen  are 
apt  to  give  ourselves  airs,  as  the  po- 
litical schoolmasters  of  the  Conti- 
nent, and  to  nod  rather  conceitedly 
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if  we  stumble  elsewhere  on  institu- 
tions at  all  similar  to  our  own.  We 
might  take  useful  lessons  from  the 
Hungarians  in  this  case ;  and,  indeed, 
«very  year  shows  us  the  necessity  of 
trying  some  means  or  other  of  cor- 
recting our  excessive  legislative  cen- 
tralization, and  forcing  hack  into  the 
provinces  some  of  the  responsibility 
which  now  oppresses  and  chokes  the 
government  in  London. 

We  select  the  following  conclusion 
of  a  conversation  between  the  village 
notary  and  the  Count  Maroshvolgyi, 
lord -lieutenant  of  Taschkony  county, 
who  had  come  to  Dustbury  for  the 
Bestauration.  The  Village  Notary 
is  as  thoroughly  political  as  Con- 
ingsby ;  and  this  passage,  we  will  an- 
swer for  it,  is  as  thoroughly  vrai- 
temblable  as  any  one  of  Mr.  Kigby's 
harangues  at  Monmouth  Castle : — 

*  Is  it,  then,  the  condition  of  the  people 
which  your  excellency  wishes  to  know  ?' 
said  Tengelyi,  with  a  deep  sigh.  '  But 
who  can  give  yon  an  idea  of  their  con- 
dition ?  Did  you  not,  when  you  passed 
through  the  county,  look  out  from  your 
carriage  at  the  villages  on  the  road-side  ? 
And  what  was  it  you  saw  ?  Roofless 
huts,  the  fields  neglected,  and  their  po- 
pulation walking  dejectedly,  without  in- 
dustry, without  prosperity,  without  that 
joyful,  merry  air,  so  characteristic  of  the 
lower  classes  of  other  countries.  Believe 
me,  sir,  the  people  in  this  country  are 
not  happy.' 

*  But,  any  dear  Tengelyi,  I  think  there 
is  some  exaggeration  in  your  words. 
The  Hungarian  people  do  not  stand  so 
low  as  you  would  place  them ;  I  know 
none  more  proud  and  manly.  The  Hun- 
garian  peasant  is  happier  than  any  I  ever 
saw/ 

'  Do  not  be  imposed  upon  by  appear- 
ances. The  peasant  of  Hungary  is  a 
stiff-necked  fellow ;  and  I  -must  say  that 
I  take  a  pride  in  this  race,  when  I  see 
that  the  oppression  of  so  many  years  has 
not  bent  its  \ieck.  A  nation  which, 
after  so  much  oppression,  can  still  hold 
up  its  head,  seems  to  be  made  for  liberty ; 
but  for  all  that  the  people  are  not  happy. 
We  do  not  see  them  in  rags.  Bat  why  ? 
Because  they  never  had  any  clothes, 
except  linen  shirts  and  trowsers ;  but  do 
they  therefore  feel  the  winter  less  ? 
They  do  not  complain.  No ;  for  they 
know,  from  the  experience  of  centuries, 
that  their  complaints  are  unheeded. 
But  do  they  not  feel  the  oppression 
which  weighs  down  upon  them  ?  Do 
they  not  feel  the  separation  from  their 
sons  when  the  latter  are  enrolled  in  the 
regiments,  while  the   children  of  their 


noble  neighbours  show  their  courage  in 
hunting  at  the  expense  of  the  subject's 
crops  V 

4  You  live  among  the  people/  said  the 
Lord-lieutenant,  quietly ;  '  but,  believe 
me,  in  this  respect  you  are  mistaken. 
I  know  Hungarian  peasants  who  in 
wealth  can  vie  with  the  agriculturists  of 
any  country.' 

'  Of  course.  But  are  they  the  only 
peasants  in  Hungary?  Are  there  not 
others  in  our  counties— men  who  are 
equally  our  brethren,  and  who  equally 
claim  our  attention?  Consider  the 
Rnssniak  population  of  the  country. 
We  see  *  them  in  rags,  starved  and 
wretched.  Has  anything  been  done  to 
bind  these  people  to  our  nation  ?  Has 
any  attempt  been  made  to  raise  them  to 
the  srank  of  Magyars  ?  of  citizens  of  the 
country  ?' 

♦  *  *  * 

Here  the  speaker  was  interrupted  by  a 
distant  cry  of  Eljen  (hurrah  !). 

'  I  go,  your  excellency/  continued  the 
notary,  *  to  make  way  for  others.  Yon 
will  be  surrounded  with  adorers.  You 
will  have  music  and  speeches.  But, 
believe  me,  the  gratitude  of  the  people  is 
not  the  less  strong  for  being  silent ;  and 
if  our  country  has  a  future,  it  will  cer- 
tainly not  pick  out  its  great  men  from 
among  the  cheered  of  this  wretched 
time!' 

We  had  hoped  to  have  added  the 
scene  of  the  election,  in  which  Ten- 
gelyi's  nobility  is  first  called  in 
question.  But  our  space  forbids  us, 
and  we  cannot  abridge  still  further 
the  remainder  of  our  remarks.  Upon 
the  whole,  they  bribed,  and  bullied, 
and  ranted,  at  Taschkony  election, 
and  probably  in  all  the  other  fifty- 
one  counties  in  Hungary,  much  as 
we  should  have  done  in  England. 
We  could  extract  whole  pages  that 
might  have  been  written  of  Sudbury 
or  Heading— and  one  or  two  which 
remind  us  of  our  own  'good  old 
times,* — and  of  elections  like  that  of 
Northumberland  in  1826,  which  is 
still  reverently  mentioned,  between 
the  Tyne  and  the  Tweed,  as  a  season 
of  portentous  riot  and  Titanic  re- 
velry. No  doubt  there  was  as  much 
in  Hungary  as  in  England  which  a 
moralist  would  deplore,  and  a  serious 
politician  would  have  struggled  to 
correct;  and  in  both  countries  it 
wat  corrected.  But  the  result,  too, 
seems  to  have  been  the  same  in  both. 
After  all,  these  periodical  Saturnalia, 
with  their  broad  displays  of  popular 
strength,  their   noisy  public  spirit 
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and  rough  excitement,  were  real 
tonics  to  the  whole  national  system, 
and  produced  a  community,  neither 
of  hypocritical  courtiers  nor  of 
cracked  republicans,  but  of  manly, 
sensible,  straightforward  politicians. 

Some  ten  or  fifteen  years  must 
pass  between  the  assumed  date  of 
The  Village  Notary  and  the  opening 
of  Madame  Pulszky's  Memoirs. 
These  were,  perhaps,  more  interest- 
ing to  constitutional  inquirers  than 
all  the  previous  history  of  Hungary. 
But  for  the  English  reader  a  veil  as 
dark  as  night  hangs  over  tbem.  Mr. 
Paget's  book  notices  nothing  later 
than  1839,  and  we  are  often  provoked 
at  his  almost  pedantic  perseverance 
in  ignoring  everything  that  has  hap- 
pened since  his  own  visit.  For 
instance,  such  a  phrase  as  '  M.  Kos- 
suth, a  young  man  of  considerable 
promise,  becomes  simply  ridiculous 
in  a  book  which  bears  1850  on  the 
title-page  of  its  present  edition.  But 
these  years  were  marked  by  the 
gradual  reforms,  which,  under  the 
auspices  of  Kossuth,  slowly  effaced 
the  offensive  privileges  of  the 
noble  caste,  and  welded  all  ranks  of 
Hungarians  into  one  homogeneous 
nation.  Let  us  hope  that  M.  Pul- 
szky may  before  long  be  induced 
to  give  the  world  some  narrative  of  a 
period  so  familiar  to  him,  and  so 
important  in  its  relation  to  the  stormy 
times  that  followed. 

But  we  pass  to  1845.  In  that 
year  the  present  Madame  Pulszky, 
the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  Austrian 
gentleman,  was  living  with  her  pa- 
rents at  Vienna.  Just  then  the 
columns  of  the  Augsburg  Gazette 
were  filled  with  a  particularly  diffuse 
controversy  on  what  was  called  the 
VSdeeylet,  or  Protective  Association, 
of  Hungary.  It  seems  that  the 
Austrian  Government  prohibited  the 
introduction  of  Hungarian  produce 
into  Austria,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
enforced  the  admission  of  Austrian 
goods  to  Hungary.  ( The  Magyars,' 
says  Madame  Pulszky,  *  claimed  a 
fair  application,  either  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  free- trade  or  of  those  of 
protection.*  These  latter  were  most 
easily  attainable,  and  the  Magyars 
protected  themselves  by  an  attempt 
at  encouraging  the  exclusive  use  of 
native  manufactures  at  home.  The 
story  ran  in  Vienna  that  the  Magyar 
ladies  would  sooner  wear  home-spun 


cotton  than  Austrian  silk  or  veto; 
and  when  a  friend  requested  leave  to 
bring  the  Protectionist  champkmto 
the   house    of    Madame  Palsntyi 
mother,  our  authoress  says  sbe  ex- 
pected to  see   a   rough  monster  in 
semi-savage   raiment.     The  whole 
tale  is  exquisitely   characteristic  of 
the  same  Vienna,  in  which  Mr.  Paget 
was  assured  he  would  have  to  fight 
his  way  to  Pest  through  a  cordon  of 
wild  beasts  and  bandits.    However, 
the  Magyar  came,   and    in   a  few 
months  the  young  lady  assumed  his 
name  as  Madame  Pulszky. 

M.    and  Madame    Pulszky  pro- 
ceeded forthwith  to  Castle  Szecseny, 
the  husband's  residence  in  Hungary. 
It  is  situated  about  sixty  miles  from 
Pest,  on  the  western  slope  of  one 
of  the  many  ranges  that  run  down 
from  the  Carpathians,  till  they  skirt 
the  great  plain  of  Hungary,  over- 
looking the  valley  of  the  Ipoly,  on 
the  line  which  connects  the  great 
north  road  from  Pest  to  Schemnite 
with  the  road  running  westwards  to 
Kaschau  and  Eperies, — and  in  s  cor- 
ner of  which   Mr.  Paget  has  most 
pro  vokingly  omitted  to  say  one  word. 
Here  we  find  ourselves  again  in  the 
same  graceful  and  stately  vie  de  cha- 
teau to  which    The    Village  Notaiy 
has  already  introduced  us.  We  again 
mix  with  the  county  dignitaries,  the 
shrewd  peasants,  the  Jews,  the  gip- 
sies, and  an  original   or  two,  who 
might   well  have    sat   for  EotvoT 
Sheriff  Rety,  or  the   Anglomania^ 
Mr.  James  Batornyi.    To  be  sire 
Madame  seems  to  have  been  tor- 
mented with  one  plague,  which  does 
not  make  its  appearance  in  her  con- 
temporary's novel.  Close  behind  her 
flower-garden  there  arose  a  monas- 
tery of  Franciscans.    The  brethren 
were  not  allowed  to  hold  property; 
but  they  indemnified  themselves  by 
scouring  the  country  around,  and 
levying  contributions  alike  on  peer 
ana  peasant,  in  the  shape  of  money, 
crops,  fowls,  and  above  all,  geese. 
As  might  be  expected,  the  popularity 
of  the  Order  was  not  excessive;  and 
it  seems  to  have  taken  its  revenge 
by  terrifying  the  peasants  of  Sxecseny 
with  awful  pictures  of  the  fire  aw 
brimstone  laid  up  for  all  Protestants 
— the  lord  and  lady  of  the  manor  at 
their  head.    From  these  scenes,  * 
interesting  in  themselves,  and  so  me- 
lancholy in  retrospect,  we  must  tp- 
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propriate  the  following  sweet  and 
touching  sketch : — 

On  the  31st  of  October,  1845,  we  sat 
on  the  height  of  the  Kiraly,  enjoying 
the  golden  splendour  of  the  transparent 
grapes,  the  skin  of  which  is  so  thin,  that 
they  cannot  be  transported  without  being 
broken.  The  rich  garlands  of  vine- 
branches,  brilliant  in  autumnal  magnifi- 
cence, wonderfully  contrasted  with  the 
▼ague  outline  of  the  wide  view  before  us, 
which,  covered  with  the  dazzling  veil  of 
a  hazy  atmosphere,  gave  a  dream -like 
aspect  to  the  boundless  plains  on  the 
opposite  banks  of  the  Tisza. 

Next  to  us,  all  was  life :  the  vintagers, 
almost  as  actively  eating  as  gathering  the 
grapes,  and  bat  little  checked  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  gentlemen,  who  diligently 
participated  in  both  these  occupations, 
and  smoked  no  less  diligently  all  the 
while, —  the  ladies  busy  with  prepara- 
tions for  the  meal,  converting  the  wine- 
tubs  into  dinner-tables  by  covering  them 
with  cloths,  plates,  knives,  forks,  tum- 
blers, and  glasses,  and  transforming  the 
smaller  casks  into  seats :  the  servants, 
bustling  and  tumbling  about,  with  furs 
and  shawls  to  be  used  as  carpets:  the 
vintagers'  children  lighting  luxurious 
fires,  supplied  with  wood  enough  for  a 
hundred  fire-places.  All  this  offered  gay 
scenes  of  careless  pleasure ;  but  it  was 
not  until  the  dark-featured  and  silver- 
haired  M arczi  (the  renowned  gipsy  leader) 
appeared  with  his  band,  and,  like  a  con  • 
juror  in  a  fairy-tale,  poured  forth  his 
charms  an  strangely  expressive  sounds, 
that  the  genii  of  joyful  merriment  seemed 
to  awake. 

Grapes,  pipes,  cigars,  dishes,  cloaks, 
furs,  and  wood, — everything  was  forgot- 
ten ;  and  old  and  young  danced  round  in 
ecstasy  of  delight.     But  the  whole  effect 
changed  again,  as  if  by  enchantment ; 
every   face   grew  solemn,    every    heart 
swelled  with  manifold  emotions,  when 
the  national  Kikoezy  march  proudly  re- 
sounded, modulating  into  the  softest  ex- 
pressions of  grief  at  the  reminiscences  of 
exalted  glory.    At  these  familiar  tones  I 
saw  a  stern  countenance  bedewed  with 
tears,  which  afterwards  did  not  change 
at  the  roar  of  the  cannons,  by  which  so 
many  dear  to  that  patriotic  and  noble 
heart  were  destroyed.    Ujbazy,  at  this 
time,  enjoyed  with  us  all  the  blessings  of 
patriarchal  well-being  :    he  is  now  in 
exile,  driven  from  the  country  he  served 
so  well  as  civil-governor  of  Komorn,  and 
is  wandering  with  his  family  to  a  trans- 
atlantic shore  ;  not  to  rest  his  venerable 
head  in  quiet  solitude,  but  to  earn  his 
daily  bread  by  labour,  and  to  prepare  a 
new   sphere    of  life  for  his  numerous 
children. — 1.  p.  96. 
But  these  enchantments  were  soon 


to  dissolve  and  pass  away  before  the 
blast  of  the  Austrian  trumpets.  The 
Hungarian  question  has  been  so  re* 
cently  discussed  in  this  periodical* 
that  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to 
our  interesting  authoress's  personal 
share  in  the  perils  of  the  civil  war. 
But  we  must  not  omit  to  inform  our 
readers  that  Madame  Pulszky's  work 
contains  by  far  the  most  complete 
narrative  of  these  political  and  mili- 
tary events  yet  published  either  in 
France  or  England ;  and  M.  Pulsz- 
ky's official  position  gives  perfect 
authenticity  to  all  the  details.  In 
May  1848,  M.  Pulszky  was  named 
under-secretary  of  state  at  the  court 
of  Vienna.  His  office,  and  that  of 
his  chief,  Prince  Paul  Esterhazy,  was 
to  be  the  channel  of  communication 
between  the  respective  cabinets  of 
Hungary  and  Austria.  Madame 
Pulszky  followed  her  husband  to 
Vienna ;  but  during  the  terrible 
events  of  October  we  find  her  mostly 
at  Soprony  ((Edenburg),  near  the 
Austrian  frontier  of  Hungary, — with 
the  exception  of  a  short  trip  back, 
to  bring  her  children  away  from 
Vienna.  Meantime  M.  Pulszky  re-* 
mained  at  his  post,  endeavouring  to 
arrange  some  plan  of  co-operation 
against  Jellachich  between  the  diets 
of  Austria  and  of  Hungary.  In  No- 
vember the  husband  and  wife  met 
in  a  steamboat,  and  returned  to- 
gether to  Pest,  which  was  then 
threatened  by  Windischgratz.  On 
the  31st  of  December,  M.  Pulszky 
set  off  on  his  mission  to  England ; 
soon  after  the  Hungarian  Goyern- 
ment  was  removed  to  Debreczin,  and 
Madame  Pulszky  sought  an  asylum 
in  the  home  we  have  already  de- 
scribed. From  thence  the  children 
were  sent  off  to  some  cousins,  whose 
whereabouts  we  cannot  auite  ascer* 
tain  ;  but  Madame  Pulszky  lingered 
at  her  beloved  Szecseny. 

This  heroic  woman  had  still  suf- 
ficient heart  and  liveliness  to  collect 
innumerable  sketches  of  honest 
fidelity  and  grotesque  cowardice, 
which  our  limits  forbid  us  to 
transcribe.  At  length  she  was 
startled  with  a  sudden  intimation 
that  the  Austrian  forces  bad  occupied 
a  small  village  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  at  once  departed  on  the  north- 
west road.  We  follow  the  fugitive 
to  Losonz,  where  she  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  children,  and  from  thence 
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to  Rizbombasb;  but  afterwards  we 
get  no  more  information  than  is 
given  by  descriptive  epithets.  The 
invaluable  cousins,  however,  reap- 
pear, and  do  Madame  Pulszky  an 
infinity  of  Rood-turns,  by  taking  care 
of  the  children  and  furnishing  them 
hospitable  retreats;  and  altogether 
we  think  it  pretty  clear  that  we  are 
still  somewhere  in  Madame  Pulszky's 
own  county  of  Gomor.  By  the 
spring,  the  national  armies  had  re- 
sumed the  offensive.  Gbrgey  had 
taken  Buda,  and  in  May  Madame 
Pnlszky  thought  she  might  pru- 
dently return  to  Szecseny, —  alas! 
for  the  last  time.  She  found  the 
estate  sadly  damaged,  and  the  pea- 
santry demoralized  by  the  late  pre- 
sence of  the  Austrian  troops. 

But  her  whole  mind  was  set  upon 
joining  her  husband  in  England. 
The  frontier  was,  to  all  appearance, 
hermetically  sealed.  A  maid,  whom 
she  bad  sent  off  to  Vienna  with  a 
petition  for  a  passport,  was  arrested 
at  Gyarmath  and  imprisoned  for 
three  weeks  in  Buda.  Madame 
Pulszky  left  her  home  once  more 
and  betook  herself  to  Pest.  There 
it  seemed  as  if  the  most  penetrable 
part  of  the  frontier  was  between 
Croatia  and  the  Danube,  below 
Fiume  on  the  Adriatic  But  first 
she  determined  to  consult  her  friends 
in  tbe  government  at  Debreczin. 
Thither  she  now  repaired,  right 
across  the  great  plain,  and  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  find  an  escort  in 
one  of  General  Damianic's  aides-de- 
camp. Weary)  and  broken-spirited, 
she  was  never  too  languid  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  conduct  of  the  war, 
or  to  collect  the  romantic  anecdotes 
of  the  landscape  she  passed  through. 
At  Debreczin  Madame  Pulszky  had 
an  interview  with  Kossuth,  and  re- 
turning at  once  to  Pest,  found  a 
tolerable  opportunity  of  passing  the 
dreaded  frontier.  An  old  lady  was 
going  to  one  of  the  Bohemian  water- 
ing-places, and  allowed  Madame 
Pulszky  to  accompany  her  in  the  os- 
tensible position  of  a  companion. 
But  even  in  Bohemia  Madame 
Pulszky  failed  to  obtain  a  passport, 
and  could  only  retrace  her  steps. 
Again  leaving  Pest  in  the  suite  of 
some  more  travellers,  she  was  at 
length  rewarded  with  success.  The 
journey  is  rather  summarily  dis- 
missed,   and  we  are  left  to   guess 


whether  it  was  by  tbe  aid  of  s&  in- 
visible cap  that  Madame  Pnlszky 
evaded  the  various  marching  and 
counter-marching  armies.  But,  to 
cut  the  matter  as  abort  as  the  for 
authoress  has  made  it,  she  resehai 
Prussian  soil,  then  Belgium,  sod  tf 
last  Dover.  Finally,  she  had  the 
blessing  of  being  rejoined  by  her 
young  children. 

We  take  leave  of  these  works  with 
a  sentiment  of  high  admiration  and 
respect.    It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
two  performances  better  calculi  ted 
to  inform  us  of  the  points  in  which 
the  strength  of  Hungarian  nationals} 
resides,  and  to  rehabilitate  its  rept- 
tation  in  quarters  where  the  cm* 
of  the  Magyars  has  been  hitherto 
unpopular.    Let  as  add,  that  Madsat 
Pulszky's    book     deserves    further 
praise  as    a   specimen    of  refugee 
literature.    Those  productions  (sad 
we  can  make  no  exception  evenii 
favour  of  M.  Guizot)  are  usually  con- 
ceived in  such  an  exaggerated  spin: 
of  bitterness  and  personal  disappoint- 
ment, that  the  general  result  of  their 
perusal  is  a  persuasion  of  the  infinite 
calamities  that  would  inevitably  it- 
tend  a  restoration.     Nor  has  other 
political  literature  of  late  presented 
more  hopeful  signs.     Few  spectacle 
are  more  ominous  than  that  oft 
society    grinning    and    clapping  to 
hands  over  such  revelations  of  its  owi 
decrepitude  and  baseness  as  are  con- 
tainer! in  the  publications  of  Chan 
and  Delahodde.    By  the  side  of  ths 
nauseous  trash,  the  Hungarian  worn 
are  stamped  with  infinite  excellence 
and  worth.    There  is  a  fresh,  health? 
atmosphere,  about  them,  which  »• 
mirably  corresponds  with  their  de- 
lineations of  country  life,  and  their 
vigorous  exposition  of  self-gorern- 
ment,  its  abuses,  and  its  remedies. 
The  manners  they  represent  pro- 
bably approach  most  nearly  to  toos? 
which  our  own  Mrs.  Hutchinson  de- 
scribed under  Charles  I.    In  both 
cases  we  find  the  same  deveiopement 
of  bold  and  somewhat  aristocratic 
freedom,  and  the  same  characterise 
of  a  nobility  which  seeks  more  con- 
genial occupation  in  the  performance 
of  its  provincial  duties,  than  in  con- 
tributing to   the    splendours  of  J 
court,    or    pursuing    frivolous  snd 
fashionable  distinctions.    Tbe  sceoei 
through  which  Hungary  has  lately 
passed,  give  to  both  of  thesebooki 
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something  of  a  sustained  and  dig-  elegance,  we  certainly  can  point  to 

niried  severity;  and  if  we  can  imagine  none  more  adapted  lor  developing 

a  society  more  qualified  than  that  the  sterner  virtues,  and  for  training 

which  they  depict  to  shine  in  the  up  its  members  to  be  braver  men  or 

rivalry  of  refinement  and  superficial  better  citizens. 


THOUGHTS  IN  RHYME. 

BT    THE    LATE    JOHN    STERLING. 


LO,  a  house  the  masons  rear, 
Wall  and  chamber,  roof  and  gate ; 
See  a  little  world  appear, 
Perfect  be  it  as  the  great. 


Soldier,  onward  boldly  fighting ! 

Man  the  rule  o'er  ill  must  win ; 
But  forget  not,  too,  the  righting 

Of  the  ill  thou  hast  within. 


Hammering  strongly,  tempering  duly, 
Works  the  smith  as  art  commands ; 

May  the  blade  he  forges  truly 
Ne'er  be  curst  in  faithless  hands. 


Work  with  pencil,  tongue  or  pen ; 
But  if  dull  the  hearts  of  men, 
Of  thy  work  thyself  be  sure  : 
So  shalt  thou  and  it  endure. 


Swift  his  axe  the  woodman  plying, 
Soon  on  earth  the  tree  is  lying ; 
May  the  work  of  toil  and  season 
Serve  some  better  work  of  reason. 


Merchant,  'mid  thy  glistening  treasures, 
Let  them  not  be  lonely  pleasures ; 
Nature  there  where  many  sought  them 
For  the  good  of  many  wrought  them. 

Sculptor,  whom  thy  shapings  please, 
Fair  as  aught  of  man  may  he, 

What  thou  canst  not  give  to  these 
Is  the  shaping  power  in  thee. 

Sage  physician,  thou  discernest 
Nature's  mildest  ways  and  sternest. 
O  how  grind  the  tasks  that  win  thee ; 
Be  thy  spirit  grand  within  thee. 


Unwise  the  soul,  if  thought  of  dream  be  wrought ; 
How  blest  the  change,  if  ever  dream  were  thought. 

Child  of  your  age,  despise  it  not.    It  burst 
Forth  from  eternity  as  did  the  first. 

Each  voice  of  Nature  sometimes  jars  the  soul 
Which  feeds  on  music  when  it  hears  the  whole. 
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High  throbs  the  spirit  when  it  sees  from  far 
That  what  we  truliest  have  is  what  we  are. 


How  well  if  ripened  years  could  win  new  power, 
As  fast  as  in  a  child  each  playful  hour. 


The  cold  north  wind,  from  Sorrow's  frozen  month, 
Oil  blows  the  vessel  tow*rd  the  genial  south. 


In  Nature's  theatre,  and  there  alone, 

What  lies  concealed  would  match  whatever  is  shown. 


How  much  God's  thought  exceeds  the  thought  of  man, 
So  much  are  men  more  than  the  schemes  they  plan 

Unthinking  bust !  by  mind  how  keen  was  wrought 
Thy  torpid  mass  to  kindle  vital  thought. 

A  glance  of  love,  an  inward  sigh,  weighs  down 
Much  full-blown  virtue's  impudent  renown. 

E'en  grief's  hard  stamp  and  passion's  wounds  are  fair, 
If  peace  has  dawned  with  growing  daylight  there. 

Men  show  as  murky  clouds  in  sunshine  dressed, 
The  light  of  reason  suffered  not  possessed. 

All  mysteries  have  their  keys  by  ordered  lot, 
But  each  its  own ;  beware,  confound  them  not ! 

To  dark,  blind  nature,  wherefore  say — Begone ! 
'Tis  but  the  fruit- wall  man  is  trained  upon. 

Grow  rich— 'tis  well— no  doubt  there's  need  of  chaff; 
But  life  is  more  than  its  inferior  half. 


One  bears  a  torch  along  our  nightly  way, 
And  one  but  radiates  darkness  while  'tis  day. 

In  conquering  weakness  man  may  well  succeed ; 
To  conquer  conquest's  pride  is  hard  indeed. 

Though  nations  all  have  some  peculiar  speech, 
Yet  each  may  be  translated  into  each. 

That  men  are  fallen  is  plain,  but  this  be  said, 
One  on  his  feet,  another  on  his  head. 

Infect  a  poppy  with  morphine,  it  dies, 
And  man  by  ills  that  from  himself  arise. 

We,  busy  dwarfs,  rigantic  shadows  chase, 
As  if  we  thus  could  grow  a  giant  race. 

So  clear  and  strong  the  stainless  diamond's  ray, 
It  long  may  be  concealed,  but  ne'er  decay. 
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TI7E  hare  in  these  two  short  publi- 
YY  cations  an  authentic  account 
of  the  appalling  state  of  human  so- 
ciety still  existing,  probably  in- 
creasing, in  some  parts  of  Ireland,  as 
the  consequence  of  the  potatoe  blight 
— drawn  up  by  the  two  men  in  the 
empire  who,  without  any  obligation 
of  duty,  have  seen  the  most  of  the 
horrors  which  they  describe,  and 
made  the  greatest  exertions  to  re- 
lieve them,  and  prevent  their  re- 
currence. 

We  say  that  this  statement  is  ap- 
palling, and  we  may  add  that  it  is 
most  humiliating,  not  to  our  rulers 
only,  but  to  all  who  profess  to  have 
cultivated  political  science,  or  taken 
any  patriotic  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  their  fellow-citizens.  It  is  still 
more  humbling,  still  more  distress- 
ing to  such  as  desire  to  extend  over 
the  earth  those  practical  benefits 
and  blessings  which  we  are  taught 
to  regard  as  the  result  of  Christian 
government,  and  the  test  of  real 
Christianity  among  the  governed. 
This  visitation  of  Providence  has 
extended  over  the  greater  part  of 
Europe;  but  in  portions  of  the  British 
dominions  only,  and  especially  in 
Ireland,  it  has  produced  and  left  be- 
hind it  consequences  so  lamentable  and 
so  peculiar,  that  we  cannot  doubt  that 
it  must  have  co-operated  there  with 
some  local  pre-existing  evils,  which 
might  have  been  counteracted,  and 
may  still  be  remedied ;  and  vet  our 
legislators,  studying  the  subject  at- 
tentively year  alter  year,  can  neither 
agree  as  to  the  causes,  nor  do  any- 
thing for  the  relief,  of  these  evils. 
The  description  by  Mr.  Scrope  ap- 
pears fully  justified. by  the  facts  be- 
fore us : — 

To  me  some  parts  of  the  country 
seemed  an  enormous  graveyard;  the 
numerous  gables  of  the  unroofed  dwell- 
ings were  indeed  records  of  decay  and 
death,  far  .more  melancholy  than  any 
graveyard  can  show.  Looking  on  them 
the  doubt  arose  in  my  mind,  Am  I  in  a 
civilized  country?      Have  we  really  a 


free  constitution?    Can  such  scenes  be 
paralleled  in  Siberia  or  Cannula  ? 

This  has  taken  place  in  a  country 
in  which  it  is  allowed  on  all  hands 
that  there  is  abundance  of  unculti- 
vated land,  only  requiring  human 
labour  to  make  its  produce  equal  to 
that  of  the  richest  parts  of  Europe; 
while  there  is  equally  satisfactory 
evidence,  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  people,  thus  perishing  from  want 
in  the  midst  of  plenty,  are  able  and 
willing  to  furnisn  this  labour.  Yet, 
at  this  advanced  period  of  the  history 
of  our  species,  and  in  the  nation  in 
which  it  is  generally  allowed  that 
political  science  has  been  most 
successfully  cultivated,  and  practical 
government  is  best  understood,  and 
where  we  flatter  ourselves,  likewise, 
that  the  acts  of  Government  and  the 
condition  of  society  are  most  gene- 
rally influenced  by  the  spirit  of 
Christianity,  all  our  legislators  are 
at  fault.  We  blame  no  individuals, — 
we  feel  very  strongly  that  there 
never  was  an  occasion  when  it  was 
more  the  duty  of  all  who  look  into 
public  affairs  to  call  on  'Vice  to 
pause,  and  Folly  to  think,  and  Party 
to  be  silent.'  We  believe  that  all 
parties  in  the  legislature  feel  it  to 
be  their  paramount  duty  to  provide 
ut  cives  feUciter  vivant,  and  that  it  is 
matter  of  sincere  regret  to  them  all, 
to  find  how  lamentably  different 
from  this  is  the  condition  of  so  many 
of  our  fellow-citizens  in  Ireland. 
We  only  state  the  fact,  that  with 
all  their  expressed,  and  we  believe 
sincere,  desire  to  benefit  these  suf- 
ferers, they  do  not  know  how  to  set 
about  it ;  they  cannot  devise  means 
of  bringing  together  the  waste  lands 
and  idle  hands  that  abound  in  all 
those  districts.  They  have,  after 
much  hesitation  and  long  delay, 
enacted  poor-laws,  which  we  thins: 
all  must  allow,  if  really  proper  now 
were  proper  centuries  ago,  and  are, 
therefore,  the  severest  possible  re- 
flection on  the  previous  legislation  for 


*  Notes  of  a  Tour  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  made  with  a  View  to  the 
Inquiry  whether  our  Labouring  Population  is  really  Redundant.  By  G.  Poulett 
Scrope,  Esq.  M.P.     Ridgway,  1849. 

Letter  to  the  Subscribers  to  the  Fund  raised  in  June,  1849,  for  the  Relief  of 
Distress  in  Ireland.     By  Count  P.  C.  de  Strzelecki.     1849. 
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that  country.  These  laws,  in  the 
districts  in  question,  cannot  be  worked 
without  additional  regulations,  fur- 
nishing thereby  the  strongest  possible 
indication  of  toe  peculiar  and  miser- 
able condition  into  which  the  popu- 
lation had  been  allowed  to  pass. 
Millions  of  money  have  been  so  dis- 
tributed as  to  produce  no  permanent 
effect  on  the  existing  misery;  and 
all  that  our  legislators  seem  now 
capable  of  doing  is  to  throw  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  plans  which  others 
may  propose.  Certainly,  while  we 
admit  and  lament  the  imperfection 
of  human  science  in  many  depart- 
ments, we  may  truly  add,  that  among 
all  who  profess  to  be  either  the  in- 
structors or  the  rulers  of  mankind, 
none  have  so  little  cause  to  pride 
themselves  on  superior  knowledge 
as  those  who  profess  to  teach  or  to 
practise  the  science  of  politics.  From 
which  we  infer,  not  so  much  that  any 
change,  either  in  the  form  of  aur 
government  or  the  persons  of  our 
governors,  is  desirable,  as  that  all 
who  feel  interested  in  the  subject, 
and  have  reflected  on  it,  and  espe- 
cially all  who  have  had  opportu- 
nities of  making  observations  bear- 
ing on  the  questions  which  are  dis- 
puted in  regard  to  the  miseries  of 
Ireland,  are  morally  justified  in  laying 
before  the  public  the  result  of  their  in- 
quiries; and  adding  their  mite  to  that 
mass  of  experience  by  which,  as  we 
trust,  these  questions  will  ultimately 
be  decided,  and  the  misfortunes  of  the 
present  generation  turned  to  the 
benefit  of  those  that  are  to  follow. 

The  first  question  which  presents 
itself,  on  reading  such  statements  as 
those  before  us,  is  simply  this.  It 
being  admitted  that  the  legislature 
did  wisely  in  enacting  a  general 
poor-law  for  Ireland,  so  as  to  impose 
and  equalize,  on  all  who  could  bear 
it,  the  burden  of  supporting  such  of 
their  fellow-citizens  as  are  from  any 
cause  unable  to  provide  for  them- 
selves, and  therefore  in  danger  of 
perishing  from  want  —  what  is  the 
objection  to  employing  those  of  the 
poor  who  are  ablebodied  in  remune- 
rative labour,  and  so  making  the 
money,  which  we  are  obliged  to 
expend  on  their  subsistence,  avail- 
able for  the  improvement  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  country,  and  the  pre- 
vention of  such  distress  in  future? 
We  can  distinctly  perceive  the  wis- 


dom and  justice  of  not  allowiori 
labour  of  paupers  to  be  a  bene*:-. 
individuals  in  the  higher  ranks:  b 
if  it  can  be  applied  to  pursasaasi 
festly  beneficial  to  the  pablkrf  b* 
and  especially  if  it  can  be  restrict 
to  the  benefit  of  the  panpestkcfr 
selves,  and  of  those  who  are  boaad* 
support  them,  t>.  of  the  ratchet 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  ve  dsc 
could  understand  what  leaonfr 
and  tenable  objection  could  be  a*. 
to  its  being  so  used ;  and  aunt  ra- 
sons  have  been  given  for  tone* 
that  means  still  exist  for  so  apply* 
the  labour  of  the  ablebodied  pay* 
in  Ireland — vis.  by  the  parch**  il 
reclamation  of  the  improvable  iat 
lands,  known  by  official  snrrcji' 
abound  in  all  parts  of  that  ceastrr.- 
•o  as  to  justify  a  sangaiae  expedsii 
of  its  being  effectual  for  sack  a- 
provement  of  the  country  as  et 
both  mitigate  their  present  sofienv 
and  effectually  relieve  theratepm? 
who  in  future  trill  be  bound  to  p 
vide  against  anch  evils. 

Our  main  object  at  present  a : 
inquire  how  far  this  view  of  & 
subject  is  supported  J>y  the  facto&P 
established  by  competent  obeerrm 
And  this  is  of  the  more  inpottus 
and  interest  at  this  moment, a* 
have  another  example  of  the  aw 
evils  existing  in  Scotland,  hapalj 
not  yet  extended  so  far,  nor  hiiat 
so  inadequately  met,  but  threaten 
a  similar  conclusion,  which  ha  bea 
hitherto  averted  only  by  voJuatsr 
aid  from  quarters  not  likely  agta* 
afford  similar  assistance;  beeuf 
much  of  this  aid  has  come  frompena* 
unconnected  with  those  parts  of  th 
country,  and  who  must  feel  thai  fr 
this  kind  of  bounty  thev  are  ml* 
only  relieving  the  higher  ranks e 
these  districts  of  a  burden  which  r 
all  other  parts  of  the  empire  &£ 
first  upon  them.  If,  as  seems  ncs 
probable,  the  care  of  the  ableboA* 
unemployed,  as  well  as  of  other  de- 
scriptions of  poor,  shall  soon  be 
thrown  on  the  higher  ranks  of  tk 
districts  where  they  live  in  Scodaa 
as  it  now  is  both  in  England  ffld 
Ireland,  the  same  difficulties  *£ 
soon  present  themselves  in  the  High- 
lands as  are  now  so  strongly  &t  is 
Ireland. 

The  nature  of  the  evil  »  «*?• 
where  the  same.  It  is  an  sgricoi 
tural  population,  greatly 
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the  existing  demand  for  their  labour, 
who  have  been  long  supported  only 
"by  vmue  of  the  prolific  powers  of 
the  potatoe,  who  have  been  '  crofters 
and  cotters  *  on  land  which  they  do 
not  know  how  to  cultivate,  and  have 
no  means  to  improve.    Their  land- 
lords,  generally   pressed    by   their 
creditors,  by  the  usual  burdens  of 
their  order,  and  now  by  the  poor- 
rate,  and  equally  powerless  for  the 
improvement  of  the  land,  maintain 
that  the  first  step  to  a  better  order 
of  things  is  to  clear  the  land  of  its 
present  occupiers,  whereby  its  value 
will  be  increased,  and  a  better  order 
of  farmers  and  system  of  culture  be 
introduced;    and  that  if  the  small 
farmers  thus  dispossessed  remain  in 
the    country,  they  will  be   better 
1        situated  as  day-labourers  under  such 
farmers  than  in  their  present  condi- 
1        tion.    To  tins  the  practical  answer  is 
■        merer/  that  the  state  of  matters  is 
i        such,  that  before  this  change  can  be 
effected   great    numbers    of    these 
people  will  perish  of  famine.    Hie 
statements  in  both  the  papers  before 
ns  are  enough  to  shew  that  this  last 
proposition,  at  least,  is  in  many  parts 
[        no  exaggeration;  and  we  beg  our 
readers,  as  our  first  commentary  on 
i        this  lamentable  history,  particularly 
to   remark,    that   both    in  Ireland 
and  in  Scotland  the  growth  of  a 
population    so  clearly  redundant — 
not  indeed  as  proportioned  to  the 
actual  capabilities  of  the  soil,  but  as 
proportioned  to  the  existing  demand 
for  labour — has  been  gradually  taking 
place  during  the  complete  absence  of 
poor-rates.    The  people  who  are  thus 
lamentably  in  excess  were  ahnost  all 
born,  and  the  habits  of  their  fathers 
and  mothers  were  certainly  all  formed, 
before  there  was  any  poor-law  in 
Ireland.    It  is  a  neglected  population 
which  has  thus  run  to  seed. 

To  the  same  purpose  we  find  that 
in  the  island  of  Lewis,  in  the  He- 
brides, Mr.  Matheson,  the  present 
proprietor  of  the  whole  island,  has 
handsomely  advanced  1200/.  to  in- 
demnify the  Board  of  Ordnance  for 
a  rapid  survey  of  the  whole  island, 
'  because  he  found  that  scarcely  any- 
thing had  been  done  before  his  time 
to  improve  the  soil  or  the  condition 
of  the  people,  and  to  employ  bene- 


ficially the  great  mass  that  had  been 
allowed  to  accumulate  was  an  object 
of  the  first  importance/  * 

Nothing  of  the  kind  has  ever  been 
seen,  and  we  are  confident  that  no- 
thing of  the  kind  ever  will  be  seen, 
in  those  countries  where  the  first 
beginnings  of  the  evil  of  over-popu- 
lation constitute  a  claim  on  the  land- 
holders, and  where  it  is  clearly  the 
interest  of  all  those,  therefore,  to 
discourage  and  repress,  in  limine,  the 
growth  of  this  *  parasitic  population.' 
What  Mr.  Scrope  designates  as  the 
'  irresponsibility  and  consequent  care- 
lessness of  the  landed  proprietor  for 

*  the  welfare,  or  even  the  existence,  of 
the  human  beings  who  on  those  pre- 
carious means  of  support  pullulate 
on  his  estate,'  seems  to  be  the  first 
condition  requisite  for  the  production 
of  the  evils  we  are  now  to  describe. 

We  have  numerous  statements,  no 
doubt  (some  of  them  grossly  exag- 
gerated, as  furnishing  a  ready  excuse 
lor  parsimony),  as  to  the  numbers, 
and  the  vices  and  follies,  of  paupers 
where  there  is  an  effective  poor-law, 
and  certainly  it  is  one  of  the  duties  of 
the  administrators  of  such  a  law  to 
make  it  act  as  a  check  on  intempe- 
rance and  improvidence.  But  what 
are  those  evils  as  compared  with  the 
condition  to  which  the  destitute  poor 
may  be  reduced  in  a  country  where 
(as  in  the  instance  before  us)  their 
numbers  and  their  habits  have  been 
formed  and  determined  during  the 
utter  absence   of  any  poor  -  law  ? 

•  There  are  many  means  (no  one  of 
which  can  be  relied  on  per  se)  for  im- 
proving and  elevating  the  condition 
and  character  of  the  working  classes, 
but  they  all  require,  more  or  less,  aid 
and  guidance  from  the  richer  and  more 
intelligent  classes ;  and  what  security 
can  any  country  have,  for  the  requi- 
site steady  operation  of  this  aiding 
and  guiding  power,  except  the  know- 
ledge, on  the  part  of  those  higher 
classes,  that  when  these  means  are 
not  used,  and  the  working  classes  in 
consequence  degenerate  into  paupers, 
they  must  be  paid  for  ? 

In  quoting  the  statement  of  facts 
as  to  the  Kilrush  union  we  beg  it 
may  be  remembered,  that'  although 
the  largest,  it  is  only  one  of  twenty- 
seven    unions   in    Connaught    and 


*  Evidence  of  Clerk  to  the  Ordnance  before  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  8th  Jane,  1849. 
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Minister,  in  which  the  same  scenes 
are  now  acted,  and  the  same  pro- 
spect exists,  as  to  the  effects  on  the 
population. 

The  process  now  going  on  in  this 
union  (says  Mr.  Scrape),  is  not  the 
mere  palling  down  of  the  houses  of  a 
few  defaulting  tenants,  to  whom  the 
workhouse  is  open,  and  to  whom  the 
poor-laws  offer  a  certain  resource;  it 
is  the  general  and  systematic  depopula- 
tion of  the  whole  country,  by  the  razing 
of  entire  villages,  and  the  expulsion  of 
the  inhabitants,  not  into  the  workhouses, 
for  they  are  choke  full  and  will  hold  no 
more,  but  on  the  bare  roads,  or  into 
wretched  hats,  raised  in  ditches  or  bogs, 
where  they  die  by  inches ;  no  poor-rate 
that  can  be  collected  being  adequate 
to  their  maintenance,  and  the  auxiliary 
funds  provided  from  other  sources  [of 
which  we  shall  say  something  immedi- 
ately] being  insufficient  to  support  life. 
—P.  26. 

The  poor-law  authorities  stated 
that  the  number  turned  out  -in  this 
way  during  the  last  two  years  in  this 
union  had  been  above  20,000,  out  of 
a  population  of  82,000. 

The  general  ruin  and  devastation  on 
the  face  of  the  country  (says  Mr.  Scrope) 
would  almost  make  exaggeration  impos- 
sible. In  each  day's  drive  I  passed  the 
site  of  many  hundred  habitations  un- 
roofed or  level  with  the  ground ;  and  my 
informants  assured  me,  that  to  the  best 
of  their  knowledge  the  greater  number 
of  evicted  and  destitute  poor  of  last  year 
are  dead. 

In  confirmation  of  these  state- 
ments we  shall  only  quote  a  few 
words  from  the  Report  of  Count 
Strzelecki : — 

While  hundreds  of  thousands  were 
deprived  of  food  and  health  by  the  failure 
of  the  potatoe  crop,  about  90,000  holders 
of  lands  had  lost  their  hearths,  by  evic- 
tion or  voluntary  surrender,  and  become 
houseless ;  some  taking  refuge  in  the 
workhouses,  others,  dreading  domestic 
separation,  'availing  themselves  of  the 
out-door  relief  only,  and  this  in  a  state 
of  emaciation,  nudity,  and  sickness, 
hardly  credible ;  crowding  together  and 
crouching  under  heaps  of  rotten  straw 
from  their  unroofed  cabins,  under  bridges, 
burrowing  on  the  road  side,  or  in  ditches 
of  tbe  cold  and  wet  bogs.  Perishing 
from  want  of  food,  unfortunately,  was  the 
lot  of  many.* 

We  request  the  particular  atten- 


tion of  our  readers  to  what  foDoei, 
because  it  fully  justifies  what  se 
stated  above,  that  in  consequence  d 
the  state  into  which  this  neglected 
population  had  passed  in  the  absence 
of  any  poor-law, — while  utterly  un- 
protected by  the  State, — the  poor- 
law  now  enacted  cannot  he  worked 
there,  as  in  other  districts ;  and  at 
the  same  time  it  seems  to  us  dis- 
tinctly to  refute  (as  regards  these  dis- 
tricts) the  only  real  objection  it 
ever  could  understand  to  employing 
the  ablebodied  poor  in  reproduccre 
labour. 

Though  we  cannot  suppose  tint 
the  indoor  relief,  and  the  unproduc- 
tive labour,  which  the  Govemmes; 
authorities  regard  with  so  much  fa- 
vour,"are  necessary  as  a  test  of  destitu- 
tion in  these  districts,  and  among  i 
people,  numbers  of  whom  are  contma- 
ally  ( perishing  from  want  of  food;* 
still  we  admit  the  difficulty,  that  by 
out-door  relief  and  reproductive  la- 
bour we  may  benefit  individual  pro- 
prietors at  the  expense  of  the  com- 
munity, and  interfere  with  the  free 
market  of  labour  and  the  free  trade 
in   land.    But  in   the    districts  of 
which  we  now  speak  this  difficulty 
does  not  exist,  because  the  State  bs 
recognized  the  inability  of  the  pro- 
prietors to  perform  their   duties  to 
the  poor,  and  such  of  these  as  are 
maintained  in  life  are  supported  si 
the  expense  of  the  State.    There  are, 
therefore,  as  regards  the  poor,  ao 
individual  proprietors;  and  the  trade 
in  land  is  not  free,  and  can  only  be 
set  free  by  improving  the  conditka 
of  the  people.    It  is  the  State  that 
has  assumed  the  duty,  and  incurred 
the  responsibility,  of  landlords ;  and 
therefore  we  say  it  is  the  right,  as  it 
certainly  is  within  the  power,  of  the 
State,  to  make  the   labour  of  the 
ablebodied  poor    in    these    districts 
available  for  their  own  support,  and 
thereby  to  relieve  itself  at  once  of  s 
grievous    responsibility,    and    of  a 
heavy  pecuniary   burden.      Having 
undertaken  the  duty  of  the  landlords 
towards  the  poor,  the  State  is  surely 
at  liberty  to  remunerate  itself,  by 
appropriating  what  in  other  circum- 
stances would  be  landlords'  profits ; 
which  may  be    done  in   tbe   most 
equitable  and  even  beneficent  man- 
ner possible,  by  purchasing  a  portion 


*  Report  to  the  Subscribers  to  the  Fund  raised  in  June  1849. 
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of"  their  land  at  the  price  which  it 
will  now  command  in  the  market, 
and.  improving  it  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  serve  as  a  model  to  them  for 
the  proper  cultivation  of  the  rest : — 

The  system  now  carried  on  by  the  law 
and  the  Government  in  the  district  holds 
out  a  direct  premium  to  extermination. 
In  this  union  of  Kilrnsh  the  poor-law  is 
a  dead  letter,  or  nearly  so ;  it  is  said  to 
l>e  impossible  to  collect  more  than  two 
or  three  shillings  in  the  pound  upon  the 
valuation — perhaps  three  or  /our,  or  ten 
times  that  amount,  is  made  up  of  treasury 
Krauts.  This,  then,  appears  to  every 
landlord,  agent,  or  manager  of  estate, 
the  favourable  moment  for  clearing  it 
of  the  small  tenants  or  cotters,  who 
axe  looked  upon  as  incumbrances.  By 
'  sweeping  them  off  now,  the  property  in- 

-  curs  no  higher  charge  for  poor-rates, 
r-  -while  it  acquires  the  envied  condition  of 
-.  toeing  clear,  or  comparatively  clear  of  in- 
.  habitants,  and  of  far  greater  value,  there- 
.  fore,  in  the  market;  mercy  and  for- 
_  bearanoe  are  not  to  be  expected  from 
~  persons  under  this  strong  inducement. 

No  wonder   that  under  these  circum- 
stances the  work  of  eviction  and  depopu- 

-  lation  goes  on  so  sweepingiy. — Scrops, 
p.  28. 

Now  when  we  say  that  the  able* 
bodied  poor,  rendered  destitute  by 
this  process  of  eviction,  and  only 
;  half-supported  by  the  State,  might 
'  be   employed  on  the   reproductive 
labour  which  lies  close  beside  them, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  preserve  their 
own   lives  and  speedily  reimburse 
the  State  for  all  that  may  be  ex- 
;    pended  on  them,  we  say  no  more 
than  we  hold  to  be  conclusively  de- 
monstrated by  Mr.  Scrope  in  the 
following  collection  of  facts. 

He  describes  first  the  parish  farm 
of  Titchfield,  in  Hampshire,  re- 
claimed from  waste  land,  and  now  in 
successful  operation  for  twelve  years; 
the  result  of  which  has  been,  that 
ablebodied  pauperism  has  been  long 
wholly  prevented  in  the  parish  of 
Titchfield,  without  any  outlay  be- 
yond 3422.  originally  subscribed  to 
set  the  undertaking  on  foot, — 

Which  capital,  with  interest  from  the 
date  of  subscription,  is  far  more  than 
covered  by  the  value  of  the  crops  and 
stock  now  on  the  ground,  and  the  im- 
proved value  of  the  land  itself. 

It  would  be  easy,  by  extending  or  con- 
tracting the  process  of  reclamation,  to 
meet  any  amount  of  population,  large  or 
small,  the  reclaimed  land  being  sold,  or 
leased  after  taking  a  crop  or  two  from 
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it,  so  as  to  avoid  retaining  any  large  ex- 
tent in  cultivation  as  a  farm.  The  ma- 
naging bailiff  assured  me,  that  if  he  bad 
leave  to  break  up  the  moorish  waste 
around,  he  could  engage  to  employ  any 
number  of  labourers  at  any  time,  and 
make  the  work  amply  repay  the  cost — 
Scrope,  p.  5. 

In  like  manner,  near  Sheffield, 
Mr.  Scrope  visited  a  tract  of  moor- 
land, taken  on  lease  from  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  with  an  understanding 
that  the  lessees,  whenever  they  shall 
have  reclaimed  that  portion,  snail  be 
at  liberty  to  sublet  or  sell  their  in- 
terest in  it  on  the  same  terms. 

They  have  fifty  acres,  and  have 
prudently  erected  their  building  for 
the  accommodation  of  their  working 
gang  on  a  two-acre  piece,  of  which 
they  have  secured  a  ninety-nine 
years*  lease ;  in  such  a  central  posi- 
tion as  to  be  equally  convenient  to  a 
second  and  third  fifty-acre  tract  as 
to  the  first 

The  part  reclaimed  was  covered 
with  abundant  crops ;  and  Mr.  Wat- 
kinson,  the  clerk  of  guardians,  said 
he  could  employ  five  hundred  men 
almost  as  easily  as  fifty,  or  reduce 
that  number  to  five  without  loss. 

On  the  relief  given  in  the  High- 
lands by  the  voluntary  fund  raised 
in  Edinburgh,  we  shall  only  say  just 
now  that,  according  to  Captain  El- 
liott's statement,  it  has  been  so  dis- 
tributed as  to  excite  the  industry  of 
the  people,  and  afford  some  security 
against  the  future  consequences  of 
the  failure  of  the  potatoe.  This  has 
been  done  in  nfany  cases  by  assisting 
landed  proprietors ;  but  in  other  cases 
these  proprietors  availing  themselves 
of  what  Mr.  Scrope  calls  (we  think 
justly)  the  deficiency  of  the  Scotch 
law,  which  gives  the  ablebodied  no 
right  to  relief, — refused  to  co-operate 
with  the  relief  board;  on  whose 
shoulders  they  threw  the  whole  bur- 
den of  maintaining  their  tenantry : 
except  in  this  respect,  however,  there 
has  been  no  difference  between  the 
manner  of  proceeding  in  the  High- 
lands and  in  the  distressed  unions  in 
Ireland.  The  relief  administered  in 
Ireland  was  derived,  not  from  poor- 
rates,  but  from  the  auxiliary  funds 
of  the  Government  or  British  Asso- 
ciation, and  it  fully  equalled  in  ex- 
tent the  relief  afforded  to  the  High- 
lands. There  was,  therefore,  in  Mr. 
Scrope's  opinion,  no  necessity,  and 
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according  to  our  view  of  the  case  no 
political  expediency,  for  the  adoption 
of  one  principle  in  one  of  the  cases 
and  of  another  in  the  other. 

It  was  in  the  power  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  apply  to  the  distressed 
unions  in  Ireland  the  same  system  of 
reproductive  relief  to  the  ablebodied 
which  has  been  acted  upon  by  the 
Central  Board  of  the  Highlands,  and 
by  which  Mr.  Scrope  states,  after 
examination,  *  that  Captain  Elliott's 
promise,  as  above  stated,  has  been  to 
a  great  extent  fulfilled/ — Scbopb, 
pp.  9  and  15. 

Now  as  to  the  application  of  these 
facts  to  Ireland.  Mr.  Scrope  ex- 
amined the  workhouse  of  Limerick, 
where  a  week  before  his  visit  there 
had  been  3145  adults  resident,  nearly 
one-half  of  them  adult  males  capa- 
ble of  out-door  work:  he  found 
them,  however,  at  six  o'clock  of  a 
harvest  day  already  getting  to  bed  for 
want  of  something  to  do.  He  men- 
tioned to  Mr.  Connor,  the  able  clerk 
of  the  union,  the  nature  of  the  em- 
ployment he  had  seen  carried  on  by 
the  ablebodied  paupers  at  Sheffield, 
and  asked  if  similar  facilities  could 
not  be  obtained  near  Limerick.  A 
range  of  hills  was  pointed  out,  not 
three  miles  from  the  workhouse,  all 
the  upper  part  of  which  is  waste 
moorland  perfectly  reclaimable  Here 
were  the  means  of  productive  em- 
ployment for  the  thousand  and  odd 
male  paupers  now  shut  up  idly  in 
the  Limerick  workhouse,  as  well  as 
for  additional  numbers  maintained 
on  out- door  relief.  Why  should  not 
that  be  done  in  the  Limerick  union 
which  is  done,  and  well  done,  too,  in 
the  Sheffield  P 

The  usual  objection  made  to  mea- 
sures that  are  proposed  for  arrest- 
ing the  progress  of  extermination 
among  the  people,  is  merely  that  the 
law  must  not  interfere  with  private 
property,  and  cannot  refuse  to  assist 
landlords  to  recover  their  land  from 
defaulting  tenants.  This  is  granted ; 
but  we  beg  to  add,  that  the  law 
now  admits  its  obligation  to  protect 
the  lives  of  the  lower  orders,  as  well 
as  the  property  of  the  higher;  and 
professing,  as  we  do,  that  all  our 
laws  are  based  on  Christian  princi- 
ple, and  knowing  that  the  soul  of 
every  one  of  these  outcasts  is  as 
precious  in  the  eye  of  Heaven  as 
that  of  the  highest  in  the  land,  we 


cannot  doubt  that  it  is  da  fey  r 
a  Christian  Government  to  or 
the  laws  for  this  latter  per* 
equally  into  effect,  as  those  fe" - 
former.  Let  us  inquire  how  hrt 
is  done : — 

By  the  law  of  the  land  (sap  I 
Scrope)  the  lull  amount  reqmred  fcr : 
due  support  of  the  poor  is  lensbk  r c 
the  landed  property  of  the  district.  L 
by  the  act  of  last  session,  the  kid  is- 
is  made  saleable  for  the  recover;  of  i 
full  amount. 

If  this  law  were  carried  folly  c 
effect,  our  readers  must  set  ii 
it  would  enable  the  Gorentosr 
when  it  is  obliged  to  assume  thee, 
of  guardians  of  the  poor,  to  iu 
possession  of  the  land,  which  mr  • 
cultivated  for  this  special  puipx 
We  find,  however,  that  in  el- 
unions  in  Ireland  the  Govern*' 
is  levying,  through  the  Chel* 
sioners,  no  more  than  a  fourths) 
third  of  the  sum  which  is  tetct' 
expended  on  the  poor— mate  : 
the  rest  either  by  the  rate  is  v. 
from  other  parts  of  the  country,  r 
by  grants  from  the  Treasury ;  tnii 
sales  of  the  land,  to  make  apt? 
deficiency  of  the  rates,  hare  uk 
place. — Scbopb,  p.  32. 

Now  if  the  law  be  thus  suspend 
in  its  operation  against  the  liadkri 
is  it  not  strict  justice  that  it  fay. 
be  suspended  in  its  operation  in  the: 
favour, — t.e.  that  they  should  w*  k 
allowed  to  use  the  authority  of  tk 
law,  the  sheriffs,  police  consult 
and  queen's  troops,  to  turn  oat  tk: 
defaulting  tenants  from  their  tak- 
ings, and  expose  them  to  lingerk; 
deaths? 

But,  further,  we  find  thst  vta 
these  houseless  wanderers  preset 
themselves  at  the  poorhouses,  & 
aid  which  they  receive  in  these  fc 
tricts  is  utterly  inadequate;  thei» 
jority  of  them  have  out-door  riz 
only,  and  this  consists  of  4a  daii.T 
dole  of  raw  meal,  of  the  nine  * 
less  than  Id.  a-head,  witiool  tar 
allowance  for  clothing,  lodging,  or 
fuel/  *  The  Poor  -  kw  relief,'  *» 
Count  Strzelecki,  *  excluded  entirely 
from  consideration,  from  wint  & 
power  and  means,  the  naked  stttev 
those  on  the  out-door  relief.'  Mr 
Scrope  tells  us  that  as  no  'clothina 
nor  means  of  providing  it  is  ptf* 
mitted  to  be  given  to  out-door  paupe* 
—many  on  the  relief  list  for  J*1* 
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-»fc — no  wonder  they  are  but  half 
vcred  by  rags,  which  seem  drop- 
ng  off  in  fragments  as  they  move, 
^liat  can  become  of  them?  The 
>llow  cheeks  and  emaciated  limbs 
many,  especially  the  children, 
'O  clearly  reply'  (p.  30).  Of 
renty  thousand  evicted  destitute 
>or  m  the  union  of  Kilrush  alone 
i  thin  the  last  two  years,  Mr.  Scrope's 
form  ants,  the  ( indefatigable  and 
u inane'  Captain  Kennedy  and  the 
-her  inspectors,  assured  him  that 
ie  greater  number  were  dead,  and 
ley  fully  anticipated  that,  notwith- 
anding  all  their  efforts,  one-half  of 
ne  remaining  population  must  perish 
uring  the  present  winter  and  spring. 
It  seems  to  us  perfectly  obvious 
bat  the  Government  is  equally  bound 
o  use  the  powers  which  the  law  has 
•i  ven  them,  in  favour  of  the  poor  as 
a  favour  of  the  rich ;  and  we  there- 
ore  concur  with  Mr.  Scrope  in  think- 
ngf  that  the  vice-guardians  of  these 
lnions,  who  are  now  distributing 
iinds  supplied  by  Government,  or 
\y  the  rate  in  aid  (the  local  rates 
>eing  insufficient),  ought  to  be  called 
►n  to  supply  adequate  clothing,  shel- 
er,  and  rood  for  all  who  are  really 
lestitute;  to  strike  the  necessary 
-ates  to  the  full  amount  required,  and 
o  recover  those  rates,  by  the  power 
'ranted  them  by  the  law  of  last  ses- 
ion,  *  by  civil  bill  decree  registered 
n  the  superior  courts,  and  by  the  sale 
>f  a  sufficiency  of  the  interest  of  the 
lefaulters  in  the  lands  on  which  the 
-ates  are  due.'  If  other  purchasers 
Tor  the  land  appear  let  them  use  the 
purchase- money,  and  possess  them- 
selves of  more,  fitted  for  their  pur- 
pose. Then,  having  possession  of  the 
Lands, ( with  all  the  rights  of  owners, 
let  them  set  to  work  the  ablebodied 
paupers  in  draining,  trenching,  re- 
claiming, and  permanently  improving 
such  lands;'  and  let  Government 
provide  experienced  land-improvers 
to  instruct  them  as  to  the  com- 
mencement of  these  operations,  which 
will  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of 
these  unions,  and  the  relief  of  the 
rate-  payers  in  all  time  coming.  This 
would  require  advances  from  the 
Treasury  to  carry  on  the  works,  but 
only  to  unions  to  which  such  advances 
are  at  present  made;  besides  which 


advances,  *  made  on  the  credit  of 
the  landed  property  taken  posses- 
sion of  and  improved  by  the  ex- 
penditure, would  be  on  unimpeach- 
able security,'  instead  of  being,  as  at 
present,  mere  gifts.  The  lands  to  be 
selected  for  this  purpose  ought,  of 
course,  to  be  portions  of  the  waste  land 
already  reported  on  by  Lord  Devon's 
Commission,  as  amounting?  to  nearly 
1,500,000  acres  reclaimable  for  the 
spade  and  plough,  and  2,500,000  re- 
claimable  for  pasture.  In  the  union 
of  Kilrush,  the  condition  of  which 
has  been  stated  above,  there  can  be 
no  difficulty  about  finding  land  ade- 

3uate  for  the  purpose,  for  in  that 
istrict,  says  Mr.  Scrope,  *  there  is 
very  little  if  any  land  not  susceptible 
of  tillage.  The  soil  is  deep  and 
friable,  easily  worked  by  the  spade 
or  plough,  and  of  very  good  quality ;' 
and  the  area  is  180,000  acres, 
while  the  population,  82,000  in 
1841,  is  probably  now  not  60,000,* 
— i.e.  three  acres  to  each  unit  of  the 
population,  or  15  to  20  to  a  family 
(p.  33) ;  besides  which  the  sea-fish- 
eries on  the  coast  might  be  made  to 
yield  a  large  additional  resource. 

We  can  hardly  think  that  any 
reflecting  man  will  object  to  this  de- 
cisive step—already,  as  it  appears, 
by  law  within  the  power  of  the  legal 
authorities  —  on  tne  ground  that  it 
would  be  an  infringement  on  the 
rights  of  property.  The  distinguish- 
ing mark  or  a  property,  of  which, 
on  this  system,  a  compulsory  sale 
and  a  purchase  by  the  vice-guar- 
dians of  the  union  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor  becomes  legal,  is  the  fact 
of  its  proprietor  being  unable  to 
fulfil  the  legal  obligation  incumbent 
on  him  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
and  therefore  being  himself  in  need 
of  extraneous  aid ;  and  when  confined 
to  property  of  this  description  it 
seems  obvious  that  this  measure  will 
very  generally  be  an  effectual  relief 
to  the  proprietor  himself.  It  is  well 
known  that  a  stronger  measure,  viz. 
the  compulsory  sale  of  waste  lands 
all  over  Ireland,  not  merely  to  be 
used  as  pauper  farms,  but  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  peasantry  in  such 
lots  as  they  can  reclaim  by  their 
labour,  and  which  they  are  after- 
wards to  enjoy  as  perpetual  tenants 


*  The  parish  of  Carrigaholt,  which  had  13,000  i 
has  now,  according  to  the  minister  there,  only  9000. 
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at  a  quit-rent,  has  been  strongly  re- 
commended by  Mr.  Thornton,  Mr. 
Mill,  and  others.*  Every  one  must 
see  the  justice  of  Mr.  Thornton's 
remarks  on  this  subject : — 

Of  the  perfect  competence  of  parlia- 
ment to  make  some  arrangement  of  this 
kind  there  can  be  no  question.  An  au- 
thority which  compels  individuals  to  part 
with  their  most  valued  property  on  the 
slightest  pretext  of  public  convenience, 
and  permits  railway  proprietors  to  throw 
down  family  mansions  and  cut  up  fa- 
vourite pleasure-grounds,  need  not  be 
very  scrupulous  about  forcing  the  sale  of 
boggy  meadows  or  mountain  pastures,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  means  of  curing  the 
destitution  and  misery  of  an  entire  people. 

Whether  this  use  of  part  of  the 
waste  lands  may  not  appear  expe- 
dient, subsequently  to  then:  purchase 
by  the  guardians  of  the  poor,  for 
which  we  are  now  contending,  is  a 
question  on  which  it  is  not  necessary 
to  enter.  But  let  us  remember  that 
a  stronger  measure  still  has  been  re- 
commended and  supported,  not  on 
merely  speculative  grounds,  —  viz. 
that  of  making  the  whole  *  land  of 
Ireland  the  property  of  the  existing 
tenants,  subject  to  the  rents  now  really 
paid  (not  the  nominal  rents),  as  a 
fixed  rent  charge,  with  compensation 
to  the  landlords  for  the  present  value 
of  the  chances  of  increase  they  would 
thus  be  required  to  forego;*  and 
that  Mr.  Mill,  although  he  decides 
on  the  appropriation  of  waste  lands 
only  in  the  way  last  mentioned  as 
distinctly  preferable,  yet,  after  full 
consideration  of  this  sweeping  reform 
all  over  Ireland  (what  has  been  called 
a  valuation  and  a  perpetuity),  ob- 
serves, that  the  rupture  or  social 
relations  by  it  would  hardly  be  more 
violent '  than  that  effected  in  Prussia 
within  the  present  century  by  the 
ministers  Stein  and  Hardenberg ; 
and  that  to  enlightened  foreigners 
visiting  Ireland,  such  as  Von  Kau- 
mer  and  Gustave  de  Beaumont,  a 
remedy  of  this  sort  seems  so  exactly 
and  obviously  what  the  disease  re- 
quires, that  they  have  some  difficulty 


in  comprehending  how  it  is  tfafe 
thing  is  not  done  at  onec't 

But  if  the  step  which  Mr.Scnp 
recommends,  as  clearly  within  :* 
power  of  the  Government  a:  t\ 
moment,  were  taken  for  the  ern^ 
ment  of  a  portion  of  the  abkboct 
destitute  in  each  of  the  dkrc* 
unions,  on  farms  purchased  by j, 
vernment  and  placed  at  the  dsj*. 
of  the  guardians  —  and  if  the  tkr 
of  in-door  relief  and  unproductivec 
ployment  as  the  only  relief  seUcl- 
the  case  of  ablebodied  men  wert  :: 
abandoned — another  portion  of  tits 
people  might  be  advantageous  e- 
ployed— just  as  is  done  at  this  fit- 
ment by  the  expenditure  of  the  re- 
fund in  the  Highlands — in  artci 
drainage,  roads,  and  other  reprada 
tive  works,  useful  to  the  entire  it 
tricts,  not  to  individuals  only. 

On  the  estates  of  Lord  Clare,  vsi  * 
or  two  others  (says  Mr.  Scrope).  1  * 
much  doing  in  the  way  of  dune 
works,  executed  under  tie  Lead  h 
provement  Act.  Bat  I  was  assare:  .1 
authority  fully  to  be  depended  oo,  j» 
every  acre  of  the  extensive  track  urg- 
ing round  for  miles  wanted,  and  »  - 
repay  the  cost  of,  similar  improvec^ 
fully  as  much  as  the  comparatively  si 
surface  on  which  they  are  as  yet  is:?t- 
ration. 

This,  it  will  be  observed,  is  ate 
ablebodied  men  are  literally  starrz: 
on  all  sides  for  want  of  work  i& 
others  are  maintained  by  the  thot- 
sands  in  idleness,  at  the  cost  o:c* 
industrious  community,  on  local  n» 
rates  in  aid,  or  the  national  tsxiti* 
For  example,  3145  ablebodied  sdi* 
(nearly  half  adult  males)  cramsef 
the  workhouse  at  Limerick,  rf 
4  all  the  best  houses  in  the  dismc 
of  Ennistrv,  were  filled  with  paupev 
and  mostly  with  male  adulta—tk 
women  and  children  being  relw4 
out  of  doors,  and  the  men  alas 
locked  up,  positively  to  prevent  the 
doing  any  work.' 

Contrast  this  with  the  '  numeroa 
useful  works,  new  roads,  paths,  tat 
piers,   embankments,    main  dnia 


*  The  1,500,000  acres  of  waste  land  known  to  be  arable,  as  Mr.  Mill  ©bsena 
would  furnish  crofts  or  cotter-farms  of  five  acres  each  to  300,000  families,  and  tbenty 
provide  for  1,500,000  people,  allowing  five  to  a  family.  Suppose,  he  adds,  sack* 
number  drafted  off  to  independence,  and  a  very  moderate  relief  by  emigration,  sad  ua 
introduction  of  English  capital  and  farming  over  the  remaining  surfaces  of  Irdisi 
would  at  once  cease  to  be  chimerical. — Political  Economy,  voL  i.  p.  393. 

f  Political  Economy,  vol.  i.  p.  389. 
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&C  which  were  executed  in  the  year 
1848  alone,  in  the  distressed  High- 
land districts,  under  the  labour-test 
system  (the  means  required  having 
been  voluntarily  subscribed,  but  dis- 
pensed on  that  system),  *  the  expend- 
iture on  which,*  as  Captain  Elliott 
expresses  it, ( will  be  spun  into  a  re- 
productive return  to  the  people  next 
year." 

On  the  principle  advocated  by  Mr. 
Scrope,  every  one  of  the  distressed 
unions  in  Ireland  might  have  an 
agricultural  instructor,  appointed  by 
Government,  attached  to  it,  and  its 
lands  become  a  normal  school  for  the 
instruction  of  the  peasantry.  Then 
would  be  realized  the  anticipations 
of  an  eminently  practical  farmer, 
Mr.  Blacker,  of  Armagh,  who  ex- 
presses his  surprise,  that  while  '  Par- 
liament has  allotted  large  sums  to 
education  in  Ireland,  the  cheapest 
and  most  efficient  of  all  modes  of 
communicating  the  necessary  agri- 
cultural information  should  have 
been  entirely  overlooked,  while  a 
trifling  sum  devoted  to  the  object 
would  have  been  the  means  of  esta- 
blishing an  efficient  agriculturist  in 
every  poor-law  union  in  Ireland,  and 
brought  examples  of  the  most  im- 
proved cultivation  within  reach  of 
the  most  remote  corners  of  the  king- 
dom.* He  adds,  *  that  if  this  were 
accompanied  by  any  arrangement  by 
which  the  waste  lands  of  the  country 
might  be  rendered  available  for  the 
location  of  settlers,  there  is  no  say- 
ing to  what  extent  the  improvement 
might  reach.*  * 

Further,  there  is  another  applica- 
tion of  public  funds  to  reproductive 
industry,  of  which  we  have  an  ex- 
ample in  the  operations  of  the  High- 
land Relief  Board,  and  which,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  may  be  quite  safely 
and  effectually  imitated  in  Ireland, 
viz.  the  employment  of  the  destitute 
crofters  on  the  permanent  improve- 
ment of  their  own  crofts  by  test-work, 
i.  e,  allowing  them  to  earn  only  a 
bare  pauper's  subsistence,  but  with  a 
sure  prospect  of  farther  profit  from 
their  labour  in  an  increased  produce 
of  their  holdings.  To  secure  this  '  it 
was  required  ofthe  landholder,  whose 
tenants  were  thus  assisted,  that  he 


should  grant  them  leases,  at  the  exist- 
ing rents,  for  terms  of  from  eight  to 
fifteen  years — a  plan  involving  the 
great  experiment  of  security  or  fixity 
of  tenure.  In  Skye  this  has  been 
acted  on  over  the  whole  of  Lord 
M4Donald*s  estates,  and  in  Suther- 
land 4h  those  of  James  Matheson, 
Esq.  ;*  and  in  this,  as  in  many  other 
cases,  *tbe  ardour  with  which  the 
usually  lazy  Highlanders  set  to  work 
under  this  system  in  draining  and 
trenching  their  own  holdings,  and 
reclaiming  the  land — having  the  cer- 
tainty of  reaping  the  fruits  of  their 
industry,  is  vividly  described  in 
Captain  Elliott's  .Reports.' — Scbopb, 
p.  15. 

Here,  of  course,  we  encounter  the 
question  of  the  grande  and  petite  cul- 
ture on  which,  as  well  as  on  so  many 
others,  in  relation  to  this  subject, 
the  best  authorities  disagree.  The 
usual  opinion,  both  in  Ireland  and 
the  Highlands,  is,  that  the  first  re- 
quisite to  improvement  is,  large  farms 
and  farmers  of  skill  and  capital; 
which,  as  Mr.  Mill  observes,  is 
1  rather  a  scheme  for  the  improve- 
ment of  Irish  agriculture  than  ofthe 
condition  ofthe  Irish  people.*  Count 
Strzelecki  says  that  the  transfer  of 
encumbered  property,  and  the  con- 
solidation of  large  farms,  is  'an 
essential  preliminary  to  the  full  de- 
velopement  of  the  resources  of  the 
soil;  whereas  Sir  Robert  Kane 
maintains,  that  *  the  improvement  of 
the  small  spade-labour  farms,  not 
their  abolition  for  the  purpose  of 
substituting  larger  farms,  is  the  only 
policy  suited  to  the  circumstances  of 
Ireland,  or  even  to  the  interests  of 
its  landholders  ;*f  and  Mr.  Scrope 
describes  the  operations  under  Dr. 
M'Kenzie,  at  Gairloch,  as  actually 
enabling  nearly  500  crofter- tenants 
(i.  e.  between  4000  and  5000  souls), 
4  not  only  to  maintain  themselves 
during  the  last  disastrous  years,  but 
greatly  to  improve  their  original 
position.  Many  of  them  are  now 
in  a  fair  way  of  comparative  comfort 
and  prosperity ;  and  Dr.  M.  expresses 
his  conviction  that  the  property 
could,  in  like  manner,  *  maintain 
twenty  times  its  present  population.* 

Numerous  and  decisive  facts,  to 


*  Bteay  on  the  beet  Mode  of  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Labouring  CJtttst 
in  Ireland,  pp.  13,14. 

f  See  his  paper  in  Agricultural  and  Induetrial  Journal  of  Ireland. 
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the  same  purpose,  in  Ireland  itself, 
and  in  many  other  European  coun- 
tries, are  stated  by  Mr.  Sbarman 
Crawford,  in  his  pamphlet  entitled 
Depopulation  not  ifeceneary  (sect.  i. 
ana  iv.).  And  still  more  humiliating 
facts,  to  the  same  purpose,  as  to 
China  are  stated,  after  personal  ex- 
amination, by  Mr.  Martin  {Ireland 
before  and  after  the  Union,  p.  88). 

But  the  author  who  has  most 
fully  studied  this  subject,  especially 
in  relation  to  Ireland,  is  Mr.  Mill 
(see  Political  Economy,  book  ii. 
chaps.  8,  9,  10).  His  general  con- 
clusion is  favourable  to  the  petite 
culture;  but  he  expresses  a  strong 
opinion,  that  by  making  a  proper 
use  of  the  waste  lands  *  without 
making  the  present  tenants  pro- 
prietors, nearly  the  whole  peasant 
population  may  be  converted  into 
peasant  proprietors  (at  a  quit-rent) 
elsewhere*  (vol.  ii.  p.  392);  i.e.  the 
plan  quoted  above,  and  strongly  re- 
commended by  Mr.  Thornton,  would 
be  virtually  adopted. 

Here,  then,  we  beg  our  readers  to 
observe,  there  are  three  distinct 
modes, — all  of  them  sanctioned  bv 
experience  of  what  is  going  on  at  this 
moment  in  Britain,  and  all,  as  far 
as  we  can  judge,  equally  guarded 
against  abuse, — in  which  the  able- 
bodied  paupers  in  Ireland  may  be 
instantly  set  to  work  in  reproductive 
industry,  with  every  prospect  of  great 
improvement,  not  only  of  their  own 
immediate  condition,  but  of  their 
country  subsequently  and  perma- 
nently. 1.  In  land  purchased  or 
taken  possession  of  for  arrears  of 
rate  by  the  guardians  of  the  dis- 
tressed unions,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  reclaimed.  2.  In  arterial 
drainage  and  other  public  works, 
reported  on  by  officers  appointed  by 
Government,  as  necessary  for  the 
improvement  of  entire  districts.  3. 
In  aid  given  to  some  who,  although 
reduced  to  destitution,  are  retained 
in  their  holdings  by  their  landlords. 
These,  instructed  by  Government 
officers  how  to  improve  their  hold- 
ings, might  obtain  such  a  length  of 
tenure  as  should  secure  them  against 
the  more  burdensome  and  degrading 
forms  of  pauperism. 

No  doubt  in  all  these  ways,  and 
particularly  in  this  last,  aid  is  given 
to  individuals  of  the  higher  ranks  as 
well  as  of  the  lower,  which  we  have 


admitted  to  be  objectionable;  tat 
then  aid  is  in  every  instance  gi?oi 
only  to  those  districts  where  the 
higher  ranks,  unable  to  discharge 
their  public  obligations,  are  at  this 
moment  excused  irora  them  on  that 

Elea;  while  this  last  kind  of  aid  will 
e  extended  to  those  among  the  higher 
orders  exclusively,  who  give  to  their 
tenants  such  fixity  of  tenure  as  securei 
them,  almost  entirely,  against  pauper- 
ism in  future. 

In  districts  where  any  or  all  of 
these  modes  of  relief  are  brought 
into  operation,  the  State  will  stand 
towards  the  affected  proprietors  in 
the  same  relation  that  the  subscribers 
to  the  Highland  Relief  Fund  stood 
towards  the  proprietors  of  the  dis- 
tressed districts  in  the  Highlands 
which  they  relieve.  These  sub- 
scribers do  not  grudge  the  money 
spent  in  relief  to  ablebodied  poor, 
who,  either  in  England  or  Ireland, 
would  have  been  a  burden  on  the 
proprietors  as  long  as  they  possessed 
any  means  of  supporting  them; 
but  they  have  very  properly  stipu- 
lated, not  only  that  a  return  shall 
be  given  in  labour  for  this  relief 
to  the  ablebodied,  but  that  they 
shall  see  the  labour  of  these  able- 
bodied  men  employed  in  such  in- 
dustry as  may  diminish  the  prospect 
of  their  being  called  on  again  for  simi- 
lar donations :  therefore,  that  it  shall 
be  employed,  as  far  as  possible,  in 
works  beneficial  to  the  whole  dis- 
trict, and  that  when  employed  in 
cultivating  and  improving  the  land 
of  individuals  whose  tenants  are  in 
need  of  it,  these  tenants  shall  re- 
ceive the  benefit  of  that  improve- 
ment, at  least  for  a  term  of  years. 
We  maintain  that  Government  will 
act  wisely  in  Ireland  by  taking  simi- 
lar precautions ;  and  if  in  these  last 
cases  they  were  to  insist  on  that 
form  of  *  fixity  of  tenure  *  which  has 
been  designated  as  '  a  valuation  and 
a  perpetuity,*  who  can  say  that  they 
would  act  unjustly  ? 

No  doubt  in  all  these  cases  it  may 
be  said,  that  Government  will  inter- 
fere with  that  free  trade  in  land 
which  it  is  desirable  to  maintain, 
and  give  a  fictitious  value  to  labour 
in  the  market.  But  we  answer, 
that  such  interference  occurs  only 
in  cases  where  the  poor-rate  cannot 
be  paid ;  in  other  words,  in  districts 
where  the  free  trade  in  land  is  already 
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suspended,  by  a  more  powerful  cause, 
which  these  measures  will  counter- 
act. It  is  done  only  where  some  such 
measures  are  necessary  to  tranquillize 
districts,  and  restore  to  labour  its 
natural  value,  which  has  surely  dis- 
appeared, when  the  labourers  are 
perishing  by  thousands  in  the  midst 
of  plenty. 

Count  Strzelecki,  partial  as  he  is  to 
the  large-farm  system,  tells  us  that 
in  Ireland  at  present  '  it  is  a  melan- 
choly fact,  that  in  many  instances 
the  surrender  of  land,  by  eviction  or 
voluntarily,  shows  no  other  result 
than  the  absence  of  cultivation,  an 
aggravation  of  suffering  among  the 
peasantry,  and  increase  of  the  expen- 
diture for  the  maintenance  of  the 
poor ;  notwithstanding  that  no  colony 
of  Great  Britain  offers  to  industrious 
young  men  of  capital,  small  or  large, 
a  surer  or  more  profitable  field  for  in- 
vestment. With  this,1  he  adds, ( I  had 
ample  means  of  becoming  acquainted 
in  my  travels/ — Letter,  &c.  p.  2. 

Why  is  Ireland  (says  Mr.  Mill)  the 
only  country  in  the  world  to  which  Eng- 
lish capital  does  not  go?  Because  it 
cannot  go  to  any  purpose,  without  turn- 
ing oat  the  people.  I  presume  it  is  not 
seriously  proposed  to  turn  them  out  en 
masse,  without  being  otherwise  provided 
for.— Vol.  i.  p.  384. 

This  is  but  too  exactly  what  in 
many  places  in  Ireland  has  been 
done.  But  are  there  no  tenants 
offering  for  the  land  that  has  been 
cleared?  In  these  circumstances  it 
is  clear,  that  whatever  provides  for 
the  superfluous  cottier  population 
must  encourage  the  flow  of  English 
capital,  and  set  free  the  trade  in 
land. 

Accordingly,  in  the  present  state 
of  feeling  as  to  the  eligibility  of  these 
farms,  the  great  obstacle  to  a  settle- 
ment consists  in  the  numbers  of 
evicted  destitute  people  which  hang 
about  them.  'The  letting  value  of 
estates,*  says  Mr.  Scrope,  'may  be 
almost  said  to  be  inversely  as  the 
number  of  people  on  them.* 

All  that  seems  to  us  really  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  set  on  foot  the  sys- 
tem of  employment  of  the  ablebodied 
paupers  in  Ireland  in  reproductive 
labour  (recommended,  be  it  observed, 
both  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  Lord  Stanley  in 
the  House  of  Lords),  is  merely  that 
those  entrusted  with  the  administra- 


tion of  the  Poor-law  there  should 
abandon,  as  utterly  inapplicable  to 
Ireland,  the  system  of  'in-door  re- 
lief and  unproductive  employment' 
for  the  ablebodied  poor. 

In  fact,  a  very  little  consideration 
will  show  that  this  rule  as  to  out- 
poor  relief,  precisely  because  it  is 
very  often  important  in  England,  is 
utterly  inapplicable  in  the  present 
circumstances  of  Ireland.  In  Eng- 
land the  great  object  is  to  guard 
against  abuses,  —  to  prevent  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Poor-law  from 
having  an  injurious  effect,  either  on 
the  ordinary  demand  for  labour  or 
on  the  character  of  the  recipients ; 
but  in  Ireland  the  great  difficulty  at 
this  moment  is,  to  make  the  Poor- 
law  effective  for  its  main  object,  the 
preservation  of  the  lives  of  the  peo- 
ple. It  is  a  mere  farce  to  talk  of 
'  tests  of  destitution/  as  preferable 
one  to  another,  when  the  people  are 
naked,  houseless,  and  dying  by  thou- 
sands. And  it  is  absurd  to  say  that 
our  giving  work  to  the  most  miserable 
of  these  will  prevent  other  employers 
of  labourers  from  coming  forward, 
when  we  know  that  what  prevents 
others  from  coming  forward  is  the 
multitude  of  idle  and  destitute  la- 
bourers on  the  ground,  for  whom  we 
are  thus  making  a  provision.  Reason 
and  common  sense  teach  us  that  in 
these  circumstances  they  should  be 
kept,  as  far  as  possible,  at  reproduc- 
tive work;  and  that  at  all  events 
under  present  circumstances  there  is 
no  danger  of  that  employment  de- 
generating into  an  abuse,  not  alone 
because  it  is  'less  eligible*  than  a 
regular  labourer's  wages,  but  because 
it  is  permitted  only  when  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  district  are  so  oppressed  by 
destitute  labourers,  that  tney  are  re- 
cognized by  the  State  as  being  them- 
selves in  want  of  extraneous  aid, 
from  inability  to  discharge  their 
public  duties. 

If  this  crisis  were  once  over,  we 
all  seem  to  agree  that  it  cannot  occur 
again  in  Ireland.  For  there  is  no  re- 
cord of  such  a  crisis  having  occurred 
in  a  Christian  country  before  which 
enjoyed  exemption  from  the  horrors 
of  war,  and  had  an  effective  poor- 
law  in  operation.  Mr.  Scrope  tells 
us  that  'in  the  greater  number  of 
Irish  unions  which  do  maintain  their 
own  poor,  that  responsibility  acts  in 
some  degree  as  a  check  on  the  mnl- 
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tiplication  of  paupers  by  wholesale 
evictions.' 

Under  the  New  Poor-law  (says  Mr. 
Mill)  there  are  no  means  for  the  landlords 
of  escaping  rain,  Unless  by  some  potent 
stimulant  to  the  industry  of  the  people 
they  can  largely  increase  the  produce  of 
agriculture,  and  there  is  no  stimulant  so 
available,  so  potent,  aa  a  permanent  in- 
terest in  the  soil. — Book  ii.  p.  38. 

By  this  means  he  speculates  on  a 
new  Ireland  gradually  arising,  with 
many  peasant  proprietors  and  many 
hired  labourers!  but  without  any  sud- 
den or  forcible  interference  either 
with  the  rights  of  property  or  the 
existing  relation  of  landlord  and 
tenant. 

As  we  have  heard  so  much  of  the 
lawless  outrages  of  the  Irish  agricul- 
tural population  in  their  misery,  fre- 
quently reminding  us  that  *  the  same 
instincts  which  first  assemble  men  in 


society  are  destined  to  separate  than 
again  whenever  the  ends  of  society 
are  not  fulfilled,*  it  is  important  to 
notice  the  evidence  before  us,  that 
this  outrageous  conduct  is  only  ex- 
ceptional. 'The  poor  in  Ireland  in 
general,*  says  Mr.  Scrope,  *  submit  to 
the  wholesale  extermination  with  a 

Eatience  and  resignation  which  it  is 
eart- breaking  to  witness.1  And 
Count  Strzelecki  says  that  'moo 
colony  will  a  settler  meet  with  cheaper 
labour,  or  with  a  more  willing,  tract- 
able, and  docile  race,  when  justly 
treated,  than  the  Irish  peasantry. 
a  Already  some  pioneers,  whose  farms 
I  have  visited  in  Mayo  and  Galway, 
have  converted,  within  a  year,  waste 
lands  into  fields  of  the  finest  white 
and  grain  crops,  and  have  every 
reason  to  congratulate  themselves  oa 
the  hearty  Irish  welcome  they  hare 
received  from  all  classes.* 


THE  POET'S  QUESTIONS. 


I  CANNOT  tell  what  you  say,  green  woods, 
I  cannot  tell  what  you  say ; 
But  I  know  that  there  is  a  Spirit  in  you, 
And  a  Word  in  you  this  day. 

I  cannot  tell  what  you  say,  red  rocks, 

I  cannot  tell  what  you  say; 
But  I  know  that  there  is  a  Spirit  in  you, 

And  a  Word  in  you  this  day. 


I  cannot  tell  what  you  say,  brown  streams, 

I  cannot  tell  what  you  say ; 
But  I  know  that  in  you,  too,.a  Spirit  doth  live, 

And  a  Word  in^you  this  day. 


The  Word's  Answer. 


£ 


Oh !  green  is  the  colour  of  hope  and  truth, 
And  rose  is  the  colour  of  love  and  youth, 

And  brown  of  the  fertile  clay. 
Sweet  earth  is  faithful,  and  fruitful,  and  young, 
And  her  bridal  day  will  dawn  ere  long, 
And  thou  shalt  know  what  the  rocks,  and  the  streams, 

And  the  whispering  green-woods  say. 
Gidleigh-o%-Teignt  1849.  C.  K. 
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A  STUDY  OF  SHAKESPEARE  IN  'THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE.9 

BY  GEORGE  7LETGHBB.* 


THE  Merchant  of  Venice  is  one  of 
those  plays  of  Shakespeare  in  which 
critical  and:  theatrical  interpretation 
have  most  remarkably  combined  to 
lower  the  really  leading  personage 
of  the  drama  to  a  merely  secondary 
place.  This  misappreciation  has  not 
only  distorted  the  artistic  propor- 
tions and  injured  the  moral  signifi- 
cance of  the  piece,  but  has  caused  its 
profoundly  and  momentously  reli- 
gious meaning  to  be  always  over- 
looked or  misconceived.  Both 
actors  and  critics  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  treat  Shylock,  his  im- 
placable malice,  and  its  defeat,  as 
being  the  principal  subject  of  the 
play.  We  are,  indeed,  no  longer  in 
danger  of  being  told,  in  the  words 
of  Sirs.  Inchbald,  that  the  grand 
moral  aim  of  Shakespeare,  in  this  in- 
stance, was  to  produce  *  detestation  of 
the  Jew.'  The  progress  of  liberal 
ideas  has  brought  even  Englishmen 
to  regard  the  Jew  and  the  Christian, 
in  Shakespeare's  immortal  picture, 
with  something  like  impartiality,  and 
to  believe  that  the  poet  did  so  too. 
But  still  we  do  not  find  the  subject 
to  be  anywhere  elevated,  in  critical 
contemplation  any  more  than  in 
theatrical  interpretation,  above  the 
old  vulgar  ground  of  the  mutual 
animosity   between    Christian    and 


Jew.  Recent  writers  on  this  matter — 
as  Mr.  Knight,  for  example  —  even 
incline  to  consider  Shylock  as  con- 
sciously  dismissed  by  Shakespeare  with 
dramatic  injustice,  in  deference  to 
the  prejudices  of  his  age  and  of  his 
audience.  No  one  seems  to  have 
perceived  the  clear  discrimination 
existing  in  the  dramatist's  own  mind, 
between  the  ethical  spirit  of  Judaism 
and  that  of  Christianity  in  the  ab- 
stract, and  quite  independently  of  all 
personal  or  political  relations  between 
Jew  and  Christian.  But  the  more 
intimately  we  examine  Shakespeare's 
work  for  ourselves,  the  more  do  we 
find  how  clearly,  truly,  and  firmly 
he  conceived  the  moral  difference, 
nay,  contrast,  between  the  very 
essence  of  Judaism  and  that  of  genu- 
ine Christianity;  and  saw  that,  in 
the  general  progress  of  humanity, 
the  latter  was  a  grand  and  decisive 
advance  upon  the  former. 

But  the  more  clearly  that  he  per- 
ceived this  great  distinction,  the  more 
sensible  must  he  have  been  of  the 
difference,  in  Christendom  itself,  be- 
tween the  truly  Christian  spirit  of 
universal  beneficence,  mercy,  and 
forgiveness,  and  that  falsely  Christ- 
ian spirit  of  persecution,  of  which, 
for  so  many  ages,  the  Jews  had  been 
the  most  constant  and  signal  victims. 


*  Author  of  Studies  of  Shakespeare  in  the  Plays  of  King  John,  Cymbeline, 
Macbeth,  As  You  Like  it,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  Romeo  and  Juliet.     I  vol.  8vo. 
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The  enormous  social  evils  resulting 
from  this  gross  perversion  of  Christ- 
ianity, must  have  presented  them- 
selves vividly  to  his  thoughtful  mind. 
He  must  well  have  perceived  how  it 
was  calculated,  beyond  all  other 
things,  to  harden  the  Jews  themselves 
in  their  national  and  religious  per- 
tinacity,— to  confirm  the  persecuting 
Christians  in  the  most  unchristian 
habits  of  mind  and  feeling,  —  to 
render  the  mutual  hatred  between 
Jew  and  Christian  more  and  more 
deadly,  intense,  and  incurable,— and, 
consequently,  to  make  the  conversion, 
or  rather  the  progress,  of  the  Jews  to 
Christianity,  more  and  more  distant 
and  doubtful. 

Having,  then,  once  resolved  on  a 
dramatic  exposition  of  these  evils,  it 
necessarily  followed,  through  that 
sacred  regard  for  the  highest  morality 
which  inseparably  accompanies  the 
highest  art,  that  his  invention  must 
furnish  him  with  the  means  which 
he  might  vainly  have  sought  in 
the  actual  world  around  him,  of 
administering  dramatic  justice  be- 
tween Jew  and  Christian,  thus  mor- 
tally and  inveterately  opposed  by  the 
perverse  spirit  and  practice  of  the 
time,  and  of  indicating  the  sole  and 
sufficient  remedy  for  that  mischievous 
spirit  itself.  This  could  only  be  done 
by  introducing,  in  the  character  of 
an  arbitrator,  an  ideal  personage,  who 
should  be  thoroughly  endowed  with 
the  spirit  of  that  original  and  genuine 
Christianity  which  in  this  matter  had 
been  so  long  mistaken  or  disregarded. 

Under  what  precise  form  this  spirit 
should  here  be  embodied,  would  na- 
turally be  determined  by  the  con- 
trast which  it  should  present,  ex- 
ternally as  well  as  internally,  to  the 
personage  who  must  necessarily  stand 
forth  in  the  piece  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  properly  Jewish  character 
and  manners,  intensified  rather  than 
modified  by  the  peculiar  social  re- 
lations existing  between  Jew  and 
Christian.  The  pride  and  the  love 
of  his  *  sacred  nation,*  of  kindred,  and 
of  worldly  gain,  were  the  leading 
moral  characteristics  of  the  ancient 
Hebrew  in  the  land  of  his  fathers. 
In  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  as 
Herder  has  well  observed,  'Christ- 
ians were  considered  as  Jews,  and 
despised    or   oppressed  in  common 


with  them;  they  rendering  them- 
selves liable  to  many  of  the  r- 
proaches  of  the  Jews,  as  pride,  super- 
stition, and  antipathy  to  other  at- 
tions.'*  Afterwards,  when  the  Chria- 
ians  themselves,  adopting  the  in- 
tolerant spirit  of  Judaism,  bean* 
oppressors  of  the  Jews  dispersed 
among  them,  every  native  Hebrew 
characteristic  was,  by  the  force  of 
resistance,  more  and  more  in  veteratdy 
fixed.  The  more  that  all  open  re- 
sentment was  forbidden  them,  the 
more  did  the  chosen  people,  in  their 
inmost  bosoms,  return  scorn  for 
scorn,  as  well  as  hate  for  hate,  to 
their  Gentile  persecutors.  The  more 
their  intercourse  was  repelled  by  the 
Christian  society  around  them,  the 
more  they  were  thrown  back,  is 
very  self-defence,  to  cherish  the  ties 
of  kindred  more  closely  and  firmly 
than  ever.  And  the  more  the  bar- 
barous impolicy  of  their  oppressors 
excluded  them  from  the  acqnistkn 
of  solid  and  settled  possessions, 
and  the  practice  of  useful  and 
honourable  branches  of  industry,  the 
more  they  resorted  of  necessity  to 
those  descriptions  of  traffic,  especially 
the  trade  in  money,  which  the  ig- 
norant contempt  of  the  Christians 
around  them  voluntarily  abandoned 
to  them  as  vocations  unworthy  of 
any  but  a  Jew.  In  the  words  of 
Herder,  'They  almost  everywhere 
gave  them  an  opportunity  of  en- 
grossing the  internal  trade  of  the 
country,  particularly  in  money,  by 
their  application  as  individuals,  aw 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  spread 
abroad  as  a  people ;  so  that  the  lea 
civilized  nations  of  Europe  volun- 
tarily became  the  slaves  of  their 
usury.'  But  this  was  not  all.  'They 
were  often  treated  with  great  cruelty; 
and  what  they  had  acquired  by 
avarice  and  deceit,  or  by  industry 
prudence,  and  order,  was  tyrannically 
extorted  from  them :  but  being  ac- 
customed to  such  treatment  and  forced 
to  reckon  upon  it,  they  carried  their 
artifice  and  extortion  to  greater 
lengths.'  Justice,  then,  both  to  Jew 
and  Christian,  demands  that  the  re- 
lation existing  between  Jewish  usury 
and  Christian  oppression  should  con- 
stantly be  viewed  in  all  its  bearings* 
But  another  and  still  deeper  mo- 
tive  naturally   combined    to  gift 


*  Outlines  of  a  Philosophy  of  the  History  of  Man,  book  xii.  c  3. 
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stronger  and  darker  intensity  to 
this,  which  came  to  be  regarded  by 
the  Christians  as  the  predominant 
passion  of  the  modern  Jews.  The 
latter  found  in  it  not  only  a  great 
means  of  subsistence,  and  a  defence 
against  the  violent  spoliations  of  the 
Christians  themselves,  but  also  the 
one  grand  instrument  for  avenging 
their  individual  wrongs  and  those  of 
their  nation.  No  wonder  that  they 
availed  themselves  of  it  to  the  ut- 
most The  only  satisfaction  they 
could  ever  expect  for  the  grinding 
insults  to  which  they  were  daily  ana 
hourly  subject,  was  to  be  drawn  from 
the  pockets  of  their  Christian  revilers 
in  the  shape  of  exorbitant  interest : 
and  when  some  forfeited  bond  en- 
abled them  to  press  with  peculiar 
severity  upon  tne  unlucky  debtor, 
no  wonder  that  they  delighted  to 
place  as  a  set-off  to  the  long-accumu- 
lating arrear  of  revenge  which  they 
claimed  for  their  *  sacred  nation,*  the 
moral  torture  which  alone,  in  the 
capacity  of  creditors,  they  could  ever 
hope  to  inflict  upon  a  Christian. 

Now,  the  more  we  examine  Shake- 
speare's character  of  Shylock,  the 
more  we  shall  find  it  to  be  an  ideal- 
ization of  this  same  character  of  the 
original,  genuine  Hebrew,  as  modi- 
fied by  its  existence  in  a  Christian 
state  m  the  later  Middle  Age.  The 
deeply-rooted  attachment  to  the  faith 
ana  to  the  race  of  his  fathers ;  the 
strong,  tenacious  love  of  kindred  and 
of  property ;  the  habit  and  the  pas- 
sion of  usury,  to  serve  the  double 
purpose  of  gain  and  of  revenge ; — all 
are  there  in  all  their  fulness  and 

Swer.  The  bitter  oppression  of  his 
iters  through  long,  long  centuries, 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  ag- 
gravating and  aggravated  by  the 
sense  of  long,  long  years  of  crushing 
indignity  experienced  in  his  own  per- 
son. Thus  only  could  the  dramatist 
bring  home  to  us  this  great  master 
feature  of  the  long-believing,  long- 
enduring,  long-resenting  race,  in  all 
its  darkest  and  sublimest  intensity. 

To  hold  the  balance,  we  say,  be- 
tween such  a  personation  of  perse- 
cuted Judaism  and  those  represent- 
atives of  persecuting  Christendom 
to  whom  he  is  opposed,  it  was  indis- 
pensable to  create  an  ideal  personage 
endowed,  both  in  mind  and  heart, 
with  the  true  and  original  spirit  of 
universal  Christian  charity.     This 


creation  must  also  offer,  on  the 
scene,  the  most  striking  contrast  pos- 
sible to  the  aspect  as  well  as  the 
spirit  of  the  perfect  Jew.  We  see 
how  all  this  is  accomplished  in  the 
character  of  Portia,  considered  in 
every  view,  personally,  morally,  and 
intellectually,  as  well  as  in  grace  and 
station.  We  trace  clearly  Shake- 
speare's perception  that  as,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  concentrated,  self-in- 
terested, vindictive  spirit  of  Judaism 
could  be  rendered  in  full  force  and 
fitness  only  by  a  male  representative, 
so  the  diffusive,  sympathetic,  for- 
giving spirit  of  true  Christianity, 
could  be  developed  in  its  fullest  light, 
warmth,  and  beauty,  only  by  a  Christ- 
ian heroine,  in  the  largest  and  most 
liberal  sense  of  the  term.  The  very 
name  of  Portia,  and  the  remarkable 
comparison  of  her, — 

nothing  undervalued 
To  Cato's  daughter,  Brutus'  Portia,— 

finely  show  us  how  far  she  is  ex- 
alted, in  the  poet's  conception,  above 
the  narrow,  bigoted  Christianity  of 
her  time,  in  the  sphere  of  divine, 
essential,  impartial  humanity. 

The  highest  exhibition  of  this  cha- 
racter, of  the  great,  enlightened 
Christian  woman,  to  which  her 
bright,  unclouded  intellect  is  prompt- 
ed by  her  glowing  and  expansive 
heart,  appears  in  the  great  decisive 
scene  wnerein  she  holds  the  balance 
of  moral  justice  at  once  so  nicely  and 
so  evenly  between  the  Christian  and 
the  Jew.  But  in  order  to  lend  that 
heart  itself  the  strongest  stimulus  of 
which  it  is  susceptible,  we  find  it  first 
of  all  possessed  by  a  noble  and  a 
worthy  sympathetic  love,  to  the 
fruition  of  which  the  happy  solving 
of  this  judicial  problem  is  interposed 
as  the  sole  remaining  requisite. 
Hence,  in  the  task  of  more  detailed 
examination  which  now  lies  before 
us,  we  have  to  consider,  first,  the 
relation,  as  lovers,  between  Portia 
and  Bassanio;  secondly,  that  as 
friends,  between  Bassanio  and  An- 
tonio ;  thirdly,  that  as  the  Christian 
merchant  and  the  Jewish  usurer, 
between  Antonio  and  Shylock; 
fourthly,  that  between  the  Jewish 
creditor  and  the  truly  Christian  judge, 
in  Shylock  and  Portia ;  and  nfthly, 
that  of  love  and  friendship,  in  the 
sequel  between  Portia  and  the 
rescued  friends. 
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Finding  ever  in  Shakespeare,  as  in 
nature,  that  of  true  perfection  sym- 
pathetic love  is  the  truest  delineator, 
we  cannot  more  appropriately  indi- 
cate the  general  character  and  aspect, 
as  well  as  fortune,  of  the  heroine  of 
this  drama,  than  by  the  words  in 
which  her  lover  introduces  them  to 
his  friend : — 

In  Belmont  is  a  lady  richly  left, 
And  she  is  fair,  and  fairer  than  that 

word, 
Of  wond'roos  virtues    *     *      *      * 
Her  name  is  Portia;    nothing   under- 
rained 
To  Cato's  daughter,  Brutus'  Portia. 
Nor  is  the  wide  world  ignorant  of  her 

worth; 
For  the  four  winds  blow  in  from  every 

coast 
Renowned  suitors :  and  her  sunny  locks 
Hang  on  her  temples  like  a  golden  fleece ; 
Which  makes  her  seat  of  Belmont,  Col- 

chos'  strand, 
And  many  Jasons  come  in  quest  of  her. 

Then-how  finely  is  the  image  of 
bright  as  well  as  noble  beauty  thus 
suggested  to  us,  developed  in  the 
same  speaker's  exclamations  over  her 
portrait  m  the  casket  scene : — 

Fair  Portia's  counterfeit !    What  demi- 
god 
Hath  come  so  near  creation !   Move  these 

eyes? 
Or  whether,  riding  on  the  balls  of  mine, 
Seem  they  in  motion  ?    Here  are  sever'd 

lips. 
Parted  with  sugar  breath ;  so  sweet  a  bar 
Should  sunder  such  sweet  Mends.  Here, 

in  her  hairs, 
The  painter  plays  the  spider ;  and  hath 

woven 
A  golden  mesh  to  entrap  the  hearts  of 

men, 
faster  than  gnats  in  cobwebs.   But  her 

eyes,— 
How  could  he  see  to  do  them  ?— having 

made  one, 
Methinks  it  should  have  power  to  steal 

both  his, 
And  leave  itself  unfurnish'd.    Yet  look, 

how  far 
The  substance  of  my  praise  doth  wrong 

this  shadow, 
In  underprizing  it,  so  far  this  shadow 
Both  limp  behind  the  substance. 

And,  again,  the  brief  account  which 
Bassanio  has  given  us  of  the  wide- 
spread fame  of  the  lady's  beauty, 
wealth,  and  virtues,  is  thus  amplified 
by  one  of  her  royal  suitors : — 


From  the  four  corners  of  the  earth  tat} 

come 
To  kiss  this  shrine,  this  DiorM-bcatta* 


The  Hyreantan  deserts,  and  the  way 

wilds 
Of  wide  Arabia,  are  aa  tfcreagh  km  m 
Per  princes  to  come  view  nor  Porta. 
The  wat'ry  kingdom,  whose  ambtoos 

head 
Spits  in  the  face  of  heaven,  »  no  bar 
To  stop  the  foreign  spirits ;  but  they  ease, 
As  o'er  a  brook,  to  see  fair  Portia. 

It  is  in  the  scene  where,  in  an- 
versation  with  her  attendant  Keraa 
she  characterizes  each  individual  tf 
one  'parcel*  of  these  'wooers/  tk 
the  moral  and  intellectual  asabtb 
of  the  heroine  axe  first  unfolded  to 
us.  Each  of  the  half-dozen  softs 
here  in  question,  let  us  observe,  erf 
a  different  nation  from  all  the  otkci; 
but  we  must  beware  of  inferriw 
from  hence  that  Shakespeare  mens 
them  to  stand  as  absolute  iepR- 
sentati vea  of  the  individual  character 
of  their  respective  nations.  U* 
doubtedly  he  speaks  from  his  owb 
conscience  where  he  makes  Ports 
say,  on  this  point,  *  I  know  it  is  s 
sin  to  be  a  mocker.*  But  itiseqwlly 
dear,  that  in  each  of  these  m* 
viduals  the  vice  or  defect  of  ehsnete 
which  is  shown  to  predominate  s 
designed  toinchcate  some  pitdosmsst 
failing  of  his  particular  country  it 
the  period  in  which  Shaken**? 
wrote ; — whether  it  be  the  Neapolita 
prince,  who  cdoth  nothing  but  talk 
of  his  horse;'— the  County  Rustic 
who  *  doth  nothing  but  frown;'— tk 
French  lord,  who  'is  emy  mn  ia 
no  man,'  and  'will  fence  with  to 
own  shadow;' — the  young  Engfrs 
baron,  who  '  is  a  proper  nam's  pic- 
ture— but,  alas!  who  can  cooto* 
with  a  dumb  show?*— the  Scotoa 
lord,  who  *  borrowed  a  box  of  thee* 
of  the  Englishman,  and  swore  fe 
would  pay  him  again  when  hew 
able;' — or  the  drunken  Genua 
prince,  who  '  when  he  iabestisalittk 
worse  than  a  man,  and  when  he  s 
worst  is  little  better  than  a  beast* 

There  is  not  one  among  them  (<*»• 
clndes  Portia)  but  I  dote  on  ha  i*7 
absence ;  and  I  pray  God  grant  than  s 
bar  departure. 

Nerieea.  Do  yon  not  remember,  bty 
in  your  father's  time,  a  Venetian .' 
scholar  and  a  soldier,  that  cease  hitkerm 
company  of  the  Marquis  ef  M«^' 
rat? 
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Porta*  Tci|  yes,  it  wis  J 
I  think,  10  wm  he  called. 

Ner.  True,  Mdim;  he,  of  eat  the 
men  that  ever  my  foofiah  eyes  looked 
upon,  was  the  beat  deeming  a  fair  lady. 

Por.  I  remember  him  well,  and  I  re- 
member him  worthy  of  thy  praise. 

With  this  evident  predilection  in 
favour  of  the  accomplished  Venetian, 
Portia  yet  consents  to  submit  her 
choice  of  a  husband  to  the  sort  of 
lottery  dictated  by  her  father's  will— 
a  submission  so  opposed,  on  a  super- 
men! view,  to  the  general  spirit  and 
conduct  of  Shakespeare's  ideal  he- 
roines, as  to  demand  from  us  a  much 
more  full  and  particular  examination 
into  the  whole  affair  of  the  caskets 
than  has  ever  yet  been  critically 
piven  to  it.  This  we  find  the  more 
indispensable  when  we  consider  the 
long-established  theatrical  treatment 
of  the  piece.    Nothing  less  than  a 

ralent  want  of  insight  into  the 

'  t*s   own   meaning   in   this 

rrtion  of  his  developement 
plot  and  character  m  this 
play,  could  have  permitted  either 
critic  or  audience  to  tolerate  that 
deliberately  senseless  mutilation  and 
disfigurement  of  this  great  work  in 
this  essential  part!  which  has  contri- 
buted so  largely  to  lower  its  he- 
nine  from  the  dramatic  as  well  as 
moral  supremacy  assigned  to  her 
by  Shakespeare,  to  that  secondary 
place  which  she  has  so  long  held 
m  the  estimation  of  the  actor  and 
the  public. 

In  the  earlier  Dart,  then,  of  the 
same  scene  with  Nerissa  which  we 
have  already  quoted,  we  find  Portia 
exclaiming :~» 

Bat  this  reasoning  is  not  in  the 

festoon  to  choose  me  a  husband.  Oh 
aoe,  the  word  choose!  I  may  neither 
choose  whom  I  would,  nor  refuse  whom 
I  dislike;  so  is  the  will  of  a  living 
daughter  curb'd  by  the  will  of  a  dead 
father.  Is  it  not  hard,  Nerissa,  that  I 
cannot  choose  one,  nor  refuse  none  ? 

To  which  Nerissa  replies : — 
Tour  father  was  ever  virtuous,  and 
holy  men,  at  their  death,  have  good  in- 
spirations ;  therefore  the  lottery  that  he 
hath  devised  in  these  three  chests,  of  gold, 
silver,  and  lead,  (whereof  who  chooses  his 
meaning  chooses  you),  will,  no  doubt, 
never  be  chosen  by  any  rightly  but  one 
who  yon  shall  rightly  love/ 

Here,  indeed,  we  see  clearl; 
the  only  rational  ground  of 


to  a  testamentary  injunction  lake 
this,  in  a  matter  so  vitally  affecting 
the  happiness  of  the  heiress  hersetf— 
that  it  might  be  safely  presumed, 
from  the  well-known  character  of 
the  deceased  father,  that  the  whole 
arrangement  of  the  caskets,  with 
their  respective  contents  and  in- 
scriptions, had  been  designed,  not 
arbitrarily  and  capriciously,  but  at  a 
real  test  of  the  worthiness  of  the 
suitors,  and  so  as  a  safeguard  to  the 
heroine's  permanent  welfare.  Let 
na  also  obsjerve,  that  this  natural  in- 
ference is  confirmed  in  her  mind  by 
the  knowledge  which  she  already 
possesses  of  the  contents,  as  well  as 
the  materials  and  inscriptions,  of 
the  several  caskets,  —  consequently, 
of  the  moral  relation  which  the  ma- 
terial of  each  one  bears  to  what  is 
contained  in  it,  as  well  as  to  what  is 
written  upon  it, — and  therefore,  of  the 
general  indication  which  the  feet  of 
choosing  any  particular  casket  will 
give  as  to  tne  character  of  the 
chooser. 

To  understand  this  clearly,  let  us 
examine  for  ourselves,  as  Portia  must 
have  done,  first  of  all,  the  relation 
subsisting  between  the  material  of 
each  casket  and  the  object  deposited 
in  it. 

The  golden  casket,  then,  we  find, 
contains  the  death's  head ;  the  silver 
one,  the  image  of  a  fooTs  head ;  and 
the  leaden  one,  the  likeness  of  Portia 
herself.  We  see  at  once  the  principle 
of  absolute  contrast  upon  which  the 
first  and  last  of  the  three  are  ar- 
ranged in  all  respects ; — the  contrast 
between  gold  and  lead ;  that  between 
the  deatlrs  head  and  the  sunny  brow 
of  Portia;  and  finally,  that  between 
the  outside  and  the  inside  of  each  of 
these  two  caskets— the  dazzling  gold 
enclosing  the  *  carrion  Death/  and 
the  dull  lead  'fair  Portia's  counter- 
feit.' In  the  silver  casket,  on  the 
contrary,  both  the  material  and  the 
enclosure  being  intermediate  between 
those  of  the  other  two  caskets  re- 
spectively, the  pale  silver,  midway 
between  the  lustre  of  the  gold  and 
the  bmnkneas  of  the  lead,  is  not  in 
contrast,  but  coincidence,  with  the 
mors  head  within,  equally  inter- 
mediate between  the  eyeless  mould- 
ering skull  and  the  beaming  intel- 
lectual beauty  of  Portia. 

Then,  again,  the  external  inscrip- 
tions ootrespomd  exactly,  m  their 
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moral  relation,  with  the  metallic 
outrides  respectively.  The  attractive 
gold  bean  the  promising  announce- 
ment, ( Who  ehooseth  me,  shall  gain 
what  many  men  desire;*  the  repul- 
sive lead,  the  discouraging  one, '  Who 
ehooseth  me,  must  give  and  hazard 
all  he  hath ;'  and  the  indifferent  sil- 
ver, the  equivocal  sentence,  'Who 
ehooseth  me,  shall  get  as  much  as  he 
deserves/ 

From  all  this  it  follows,  that  he 
who  should  choose  the  golden  casket 
would  he  the  man  mosfc  liable,  like 
the  multitude,  to  trust  and  be  misled 
by  appearances;  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  who  should  choose  the 
leaden  one  would  be  the  man  most 
mistrusting  appearances,  and  arguing 
with  the  few,  from  the  outside  to  the 
inside,  rather  by  contrast  than  re- 
semblance ;  and  that  the  chooser  of 
the  middle  or  silver  casket  would  be 
one  of  that  very  considerable  number 
who  have  wit  enough  to  avoid  fol- 
lowing the  opinion  of  the  multitude, 
but  have  not  wisdom  enough  to 
judge  soundly  for  themselves. 

This  we  find  confirmed  by  the 
words  of  the  several  enclosed  scrolls 
containing  the  respective  answers  to 
the  adventuring  suitors.  Thus,  to 
the  chooser  of  the  golden  casket  it 


is  said: — 
All  that  glisters  is  not  gold, 
Often  have  you  heard  that  told ; 
Many  a  man  his  life  hath  sold, 
Bat  my  outside  to  behold. 
Gilded  tombs  do  worms  infold : 
Had  you  been  as  wise  as  bold, 
Young  in  limbs,  in  judgment  old, 
Your  answer  had  not  been  inscroll'd. 
Fare  you  well,  your  suit  is  cold. 

n  To  the  chooser  of  the  leaden  casket 
'the  answer  is  as  opposite  as  is  the 
nature  of  his  choice : — 
You  that  choose  not  by  the  view, 
Chance  as  (air,  and  choose  as  true. 
Since  this  fortune  falls  to  you, 
Be  content,  and  seek  no  new. 
If  you  be  well  pleas'd  with  this, 
And  hold  your  fortune  for  your  bliss, 
Turn  you  where  your  lady  is, 
And  claim  her  with  a  loving  kiss. 

And  the  silver  casket  yields  the  fol- 
lowing answer  to  the  chooser  who 
flails  midway  between  vulgar  opinion 
and  true  judgment : — 

The  fire  seven  times  tried  this ; 
Seven  times  tried  that  judgment  is, 
That  did  never  choose  amiss. 
Some  there  be  that  shadows  kiss; 


Such  have  but  a  shadow's  bfiss: 

There  be  fools  alive,  I  wis, 

Silver'd  o'er,  and  so  was  tkis. 

Take  what  wife  you  will  to  bed; 

I  will  ever  be  your  head. 

So  begone,  sir,  you  axe  aped. 

In  fine,  let  us  observe  bow  the 
other  indications  of  character,  in  the 
discourse  and  demeanour  of  the  three 
several  suitors  in  question,  corre- 
spond with  that  afforded  by  their 
selection  in  thin  lottery  of  the 
caskets. 

The  Prince  of  Morocco,  who 
chooses  the  golden  casket,  show* 
himself  as  boastful,  presumptuous, 
and  vain-glorious,  as  he  proves  to 
be  superficial  in  judgment. 

The  Prince  of  Arragon  we  find  to 
be  one  of  those  half-reasoners  » 
common  in  the  world.  He  will  not 
choose  the  gold. — 

What  says  the  golden  cheat?  ha!  lets 

see: — 
Who  chooeeth  me,  shall  get  what  mmj 

men  desire. 
What  many  men  desire.     That  msy  he 

meant 
Of  the  fool  multitude,  that  choose  % 

show, 
Not  learning  more  than   the  food  eye 

doth  teach; 
Which  pries  not  to  the  interior,  bat,  lib 

the  martlet, 
Builds  in  the  weather  on  the  outward 

wall, 
Even  in  the  force  and  road  of  casualty. 
I  will  not  choose  what  many  men  desre. 
Because  I  will  not  jump  with  commas 

spirits, 
And  rank  me  with  the  barbarous  mul- 
titudes. 

And    yet    he   rejects     the     leaden 
casket,  on  no  other  ground  than  that 
of  its  outward  aspect  — 
You  shall  look  fairer,  ere  I  give  or  hazard, 

And  so,  by  this  negative  and  self- 
contradictory  process,  he  falls  npoa 
the  equivocal  silver,  which  presents 
him*  with  *  the  portrait  of  a  blinking 
idiot.1  Whereupon  Portia  signifi- 
cantly remarks  — 

Oh,  these  deliberate  fools  ! — when  they 

do  choose, 
They  have  the  wisdom  by  their  wit  to  lose. 

And  lastly,  the  speech  of  Bassanio, 
in  making  his  choice,  exhibits  to  as 
the  man  of  comprehensive  obser- 
vation and  reflection,  not  merely 
independent  of  the  vulgar  opinion, 
but  capable  of  judging  sagaciously  for 
himself:--- 
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So  may  the   outward   shows  be  least 

themselves : 
The  world  is  still  deoerr'd  with  ornament. 
In  law,  what  plea  so  tainted  and  corrupt, 
Bat,  being  season'd  with  a  gracious  voice, 
Obscures  the  show  of  evil  ?  In  religion, 
What  gunned  error,  but  some  sober  brow 
Will  bless  it,  and  approve  it  with  a  text, 
Hiding  the  grossness  with  fair  ornament  ? 
There  is  no  vice  so  simple,  but  assumes 
Some  mark  of  virtue  on  his  outward 

parts. 
How  many  cowards,  whose  hearts  are  all 

as  false 
As  stairs  of  sand,  wear  yet  upon  their 

chins 
The  beards  of  Hercules  and  frowning 

Mars; 
Who,  inward  searched,  have  livers  white 

as  milk; 
And  these  assume  but  valour's  excrement, 
To  render  them  redoubted.      Look  on 

beauty, 
And  you  shall  see  'tis  purchas'd  by  the 

weight; 
Which  therein  works  a  miracle  in  nature, 
Making  them  lightest  that  wear  most 

of  it: 
So  are  those  crisped,  snaky,  golden  locks, 
Which  make  such  wanton  gambols  with 

the  wind; 
Upon  supposed  fairness,  often  known 
To  be  the  dowry  of  a  second  head, 
The  skull  that  bred  them  in  the  sepulchre. 
Thus  ornament  is  but  the  guiled  shore 
To  a  most  dangerous  sea ;  the  beauteous 

scarf 
Veiling  an  Indian  beauty ;  in  a  word, 
The  seeming  truth  which  cunning  times 

put  on 
To  entrap  the  wisest.    Therefore,  thou 

gaudy  gold, 
Hard  food  for  Midas,  I  will  none  of  thee : 
Nor  none  of  thee,  thou  pale  and  common 

drudge 
'Tween  man  and  man:  but  thou,  thou 

meagre  lead* 

Which  rather  threat'nest  than  dost  pro- 
mise aught, 
Thy  plainness  moves  me  more  than  elo- 
quence, 
And  here  choose  I. — Joy  be  the  conse- 
quence ! 

This  is  toe  speech  most  intellect- 
ually characteristic  of  Bassanio,  'a 
scholar*  as  well  as  (a  soldier,*  at  the 
same  time  that  it  most  indicates  the 
intellectual  sympathy  between  him 
and  the  heroine.  Mere,  indeed,  no 
less  than  in  the  case  of  Fosthumus 
and  Imogen,  we  find  that 

By  her  election  may  be  truly  read 
What  kind  of  man  he  is, 

in  every  respect.    For  this  is  one  of 
the  instances  in  which  the  dramatist 


has  most  conspicuously  exhibited  an 
absolute  sympathy,  both  of  native 
character  and  acquired  perfections, 
as  the  instinctive  principle  of  the 
mutual  attraction  between  his  he- 
roine and  his  hero.  They  are  as 
much  created  for  each  other  as  Juliet 
and  Borneo  themselves — the  coinci- 
dence of  fortune  between  them  is 
alone  wanting ;  and  here,  as  in  every 
similar  instance  where  his  heroine  is 
the  leading  character,  the  prepon- 
derance of  fortune  is  cast  on  her  side, 
in  addition  to  the  perfect  equality  of 
merit,  —  in  the  author's  intuitive 
solicitude  to  place  the  purity  and 
generosity  of  motive  in  nfe  heroine 
beyond  all  suspicion.  Besides,  this 
was  peculiarly  requisite  in  the  case  of 
Portia,  designed,  we  see,  to  personify 
all  the  generous  and  beneficent  spirit 
of  Christianity,  as  opposed  to  the  in- 
herent selfishness  ana  covetousness  of 
Judaism.  Throughout  the  piece  we 
find  everything  indicating,  in  this 
princely  heiress,  the  habitual  exercise 
as  well  as  the  spirit  of  munificence — 
so  very  significantly.,  though  quietly, 
expressed  in  one  other  own  charac- 
teristic sentences, — 

I  never  did  repent  for  doing  good. 

Let  us  now  trace  the  operation  of 
these  two  dramatic  elements,  the 
sympathy  of  character  and  the  con- 
trast of  fortune,  in  the  several  steps 
of  Bassanio*s  courtship. 

Already,  when  he  had  visited  at 
her  father's  house, 

from  her  eyes 
He  did  receive  fair  speechless  messages. 

How  consciously  these  messages 
had  been  sent,  and  how  favourably 
the  object  of  them  had  been  remem- 
bered by  the  sender,  we  find  in  the 
dialogue  already  quoted  between  Por- 
tia and  her  female  companion.  Por- 
tia there  confirms  the  opinion  which 
her  attendant  expresses,  that  Bassa- 
nio was,  of  all  men  they  had  seen, 
•  the  best  deserving  a  fair  lady ;'  in 
forming  which  judgment,  to  borrow 
her  own  expression  in  another  place, 
she  was 

not  solely  led 
By  nice  direction  of  a  maiden's  eyes, 

hut  had  paid  equal  regard  to  his 
moral  and  intellectual  endowments. 
That  Bassanio*s  personal  preference 
for  her  was  in  all  respects  equally 
decided,  appears  in  the  terms  above 
quoted,  no  less  enthusiastic  than  dis- 
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,  wherein  be  fint  speaks 
of  her  to  Antonio.  Now,  therefore, 
that  the  is  her  own  mistress,  *  richly 
left,'  he  may  both  reasonably  and 
fcntourably  flatter  himself  that,  when 
j—KL»d  by  his  friend's  assistance  to 
present  himself  in  appropriate  style 
it^c  the  suitors  of  the  lady,  he 
shall,  as  he  tells  Antonio, '  question- 
less be  fortunate.*  On  the  other 
band,  what  a  lively  presentiment  of 
his  arrival,  entertained  by  the  ladies 
at  Belmont,  appears  in  the  passage 
which  immediately  follows  the  trial 
and  departure  of  the  Prince  of  Arra- 
con,  who  has  followed  the  Prince  of 
Morocco  as  the  second  unsuccessful 
adventurer  on  the  caskets. — 

Enter  a  Lady. in- waiting. 
Lady.  Where  is  my  lady  ? 
Por.        Here :  what  would  my  lord  ? 
Lady.  Madam,  there  is  alighted  at  your 

▲  young  Venetian,  one  that  comes  before 
To  signify  the  approaching  of  his  lord : 
From  whom  he  brmgeth  sensible  legietts ; 
To  wit,  besides  commends  and  courteous 

breath, 
Gifts  of  rich  value ;  yet  I  have  not  seen 
So  likely  an  ambassador  1bf  love : 
A  day  in  April  never  came  so  sweet, 
To  show  how  costly  summer  was  at  hand, 
As  this  fore-spurrer  comes  before  his 

lord. 
Par.  No  more,  I  pray  thee;  I  am 

halfafeard 
Thou  wilt  say  anon  he  is  some  kin  to  thee, 
Thou   spend'st    such  high- day  wit  in 

praising  him. 
Come,  come,  Nerissa ;  for  I  long  to  see 
Quick  Cupid's  post  that  comes  so  man- 
nerly. 
Ner.  Bassanio,  lord  Love,  if  thy  will 

it  be  I 
Bafsjamo,  then,  we  see,  presents 
hhnsflf,  and  is  cordially  received, 
not,  like  the  princes  who  have  pre- 
ceded him,  as  a  formal  suitor,  but  on 
the  footing  of  an  esteemed  and  favour- 
ite acquaintance.  He  finds  every 
encouragement  as  well  as  incentive 
to  follow  Antonio's  parting  counsel 
to  him,--* 
Be  merry,  and   employ   your  chiefest 

thoughts 
To  courtship,  and  such  fair  ostents  of 

love 
As  shall  conveniently  become  you  there. 

That  he  has  also  followed  his 
friend's  advice,  to  *  stay  the  very 
riping  of  the  time,'  is  beautifully 
shown  in  the  whole  tenour  and  in 
every  word  of  Portia's  opening  speech 


to  him  in  the  scene  where  he  prases 
to  the  trial  of  the  caskets:— 
I  pray  you,  tarry ;  pens*  a  day  art—. 
Before  you  hazard;  forffictoessagunn;, 
I  lose  your  company  ;  tberefate,  ferbar 

awhile. 
There's  something  teHs  sne  (bat  it  ■  v 

love) 
I  would  not  lose  yon  z  and  you  kaw 

yourself, 
Hate  counsels  not  in  such  a  quality. 
But  lest  you  should  not  umlerotaud  m 

well 
(And  yet  a  maiden  hath  no  tongue  to 

thought), 
I  would  detain  you  here  some  Bsontt  r 

two, 
Before  you  venture   for   me.     I  «C 

teach  you 
How  to  choose  right,  but  then  I  am  for- 
sworn; 
So  will  I  never  be;  so  may  you  ausi » 
But  if  you  do,  you'll  make  me  wish  t  >n. 
That  1   had  been  forsworn.     Besbw 

your  eyes, 
They  have  o'erlook'd 


me,  and  drndk 


One  half  of  me  is  yours,  the 


I  would  amy;  but  if  mar 

then  yours; 
And  so,  all  yours.— Oh,  these  naagta? 

times 
Put  bars  between  the  owners  and  tfcir 

rights! 
And  so,  though  yours,  not  yours. — fat? 

it  so, 
Let  Fortune  go  to  hell  for  it,  not  I-— 
I  speak  too  long,  but  'tis  to  piece tk 

time, 
To  eke  it,  and  to  draw  it  out  in  lengtk, 
To  stay  you  from  election. 

She  says  to  him  presently  after,— 
If  you  do  love  me,  you  will  find  me  out , 

and  she  shows  every  other  sign  of 
believing  it.  Why,  then,  at  ths 
moment  does  she  wish  to  '  stay  him 
from  election  ?'  Because,  taoagi 
she  has  no  doubt  whatever  of  & 
personal  liking  for  her,  and  his  ret- 
diness  to  marry  her,  she  feels  not  yet 
assured  that  he  really  does  love  her 
with  that  perfect  devotion  which 
alone  can  or  ought  to  content  a  spirit 
like  hers  in  such  a  union.  Bassanio, 
we  must  observe,  is  no  Romeo,  quite 
a  novice  in  the  world ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  is  a  man  of  the  world  and 
of  pleasure,  as  well  as  a  scholar  and 
a  soldier.  Nevertheless,  with  the 
high  instinct  of  her  noble  heart  and 
intelligence,  she  doubts  not  that  t 
man  of  his  endowments  will  not  firil 
to  love  her  truly  if  he  once  but  knew 
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her  thoroughly.     Hence  her  wish 

above  expressed, — 

But  lost  you  should  not  understand  me 

well, 
I  would  detain  you  here  some  month  or 

two, 
Before  yon  venture  for  me. 

Bat  Bassanio's  vehement  protesta- 
tions of  the  sincerity  of  his  passion, 
and  still  more  the  torment  which  he 
seems  to  suffer  from  suspense — 
Let  me  choose; 
For,  as  I  am,  I  live  upon  the  rack,  &&, 
make  it  impossible  for  her  to  strive 
any  longer  to  withhold  him, — 
Away,  then :  I  am  lock'd  in  one  of  them ; 
If  you  do  love  me,  you  will  find  me  out. 

Still,  that  *  noble  and  most  sovereign 
reason,'  the  serene  ascendancy  of 
which  so  remarkably  distinguishes 
her  even  among  the  ideal  women 
of  Shakespeare,  makes  her  pre- 
pare for  the  worst  issue  of  the 
trial  no  less  than  for  the  best,  as  we 
see  in  her  exquisite  ensuing  passage 
of  self-communion : — 

Let  music  sound  while  he  doth  make  his 

choice; 
Then,  if  he  lose,  he  makes  a  swan-like 

end, 
Fading  in  musk :  that  the  comparison 
May  stand  more  proper,  my  eye  shall  be 

the  stream 
And  wat'ry  death-bed  for  him.    He  may 

win: 
And  what  is  music  then  ?  then  music  is 
Even  as  the  flourish  when  true  subject 

bow 
To  a  new-crowned  monarch ;  such  it  is 
As  are  those  dulcet  sounds  m  break  of 

day, 
That  creep  into   the   dreaming  bride- 
groom's ear, 
And  summon  him  to  marriage. 

The  soft  music,  the  character  of 
which  is  here  so  beautifully  indicated, 
as  intended  to  mark  the  feeling  of 
impassioned  suspense  which  rules  for 
the  moment,  and  so  to  harmonize 
alike  with  the  unhappy  or  with  the 
favourable  result,  accompanies  in 
Shakespeare  the  significant  song,  the 
burden  of  which  &  rings  Fancy's 
knell.'  How  expressively  the  senti- 
ment of  the  song  itself  accords  both 
with  the  doubtful  occasion  and  with 
the  equivocal  character  and  purpose 
of  the  instrumental  harmony,  we 
find  it  the  more  necessary  to  explain 
distinctly  here,  because  the  words  of 
the  song, '  Tell  me,  where  is  Fancy 
bred,'  &&,  have  long  been  excluded 


from  '  the  acting  play/  thus  breaking 
the  finest  central  fink  in  the  ex- 
quisitely conducted  interest  of  this 
great  decisive  scene. 

4  Fancy,'  then,  we  must  observe, 
in  the  writings  of  Shakespeare,  and 
in  the  language  of  his  time,  signifies 
that  uneasy  season  of  love  which 
precedes  the  certainty  of  its  thorough 
requital.  Thus,  in  any  case, 
Fancy  dies 
In  the  cradle  where  it  lies ; 
since  it  either  expires  on  finding 
itself  hopeless  of  requital,  or  becomes 
merged  in  the  perfect  enjoyment  of 
mutual  love.  In  the  present  instance, 
should  Bassanio  choose  erroneously, 
and  so  prove  his  love  to  be  defective, 
the  moral  of  the  song  will  be  ap- 
plicable to  him  in  the  former  sense, 
as  4  fading  in  music ;'  should  he,  on 
the  contrary,  choose  aright,  it  will 
eaually  apply  in  the  opposite  sense 
of  'summoning  him  to  marriage.' 

At  the  moment  when  the  song 
ceases  the  die  is  already  cast ;  as  the 
firm,  unhesitating  tone  in  which  Bas- 
sanio begins  his  decisive  speech, — 

So  may  the  outward  shows  be  least 

themselves,  &c, 

and  the  easy  self-possession   with 

which  he  proceeds  to  instance  the 

various  ways  in  which 

The  world  is  still  deceiv'd  with 
ornament, 

show  that  he  has  already  made  his 
decision  upon  the  caskets,  with  full 
and  steady  confidence  in  the  reasons 
which  have  directed  his  judgment. 

The  varying  emotions,  yet  gra- 
dually brightening  through  hope  to 
certainty,  which  fluctuate  in  Portia's 
countenance  during  this  discourse  of 
Bassanio,  present  one  of  those  pas- 
sages of  mute  acting  which  make  the 
highest  demands  upon  the  genius 
and  expressive  powers  of  the  actress 
in  this  noble  part.  These  emotions, 
with  the  whole  agitated  course  of  her 
previous  thoughts,  are  beautifully 
indicated  in  the  first  lines  of  the  ex- 
clamation in  which  her  long-repressed 
feelings  outpour  themselves,  on  the 
instant  that  no  shadow  of  doubt  re- 
mains that  her  lover  has  made  the 
right  selection : — 

How  all  the  other  passions  fleet  to  air ; 
As  doubtful  thoughts  and  rash-cmbrac'd 

despair, 
And  shuddering  fear,  and  green-eyed 

jealousy  I 
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Ob,  lore,  be  moderate;  allay  thy  ecstasy, 
In  measure  rain  tby  joy,  scant  this  excess ; 
I  feel  too  much  tby  blessing,  make  it  less 
For  fear  I  surfeit ! 

If  anything  could  add  to  this  ful- 
ness of  her  assurance,  it  would  be  the 
glowingly  impassioned  exclamations 
of  her  lover  over  the  portrait  which 
he  finds  in  the  leaden  casket,  and 
then  the  courteous  delicacy  with 
which  he  submits  to  her  confirmation 
the  '  gentle  scroll  *  which  accompa- 
nies the  portrait, — 
As  doubtful  whether  what  I  see  be  true, 
Until  connrm'd,  sign'd,  ratified  by  you. 

The  terms  and  the  tone  of  the 
verbal  ratification  which  eagerly  fol- 
lows, now  that  the  speaker  has  reco- 
vered all  her  self-possession  after  the 
first  overwhelming  tide  of  joy,  un- 
iningled  and  unclouded,  has  passed 
over  her  heart,  peculiarly  exhibit  the 
high  moral  wisdom  of  this  heroine, 
together  with  her  constant  habit  as 
well  as  spirit  of  overflowing  muni- 
ficence :•— 

Yon  see  me,  Lord  Bassanio,  where  I 

stand, 
Such  as  I  am.   Though,  for  myself  alone, 
I  would  not  be  ambitious  in  my  wish, 
To  wish  myself  much  better ;  yet,  for  you, 
I  would  be  trebled  twenty  times  myself ; 
A  thousand  times  more  fair,  ten  thousand 

times 
More  rich ; 

That  only  to  stand  high  on  your  account, 
I  might  in  virtues,    beauties,    livings, 

friends, 
Exceed  account.    But  the  full  sum  of  me, 
Is  sum  of  something :  which,  to  term  in 

gross, 
Is  an  unlesson'd  girl,  unschool'd,  un- 
practised; 
Happy  in  this,  she  is  not  yet  so  old 
But  she  may  learn ;  and  happier  than 

this, 
She  is  not  bred  so  dull  but  she  can  learn ; 
Happiest  of  all  is,  that  her  gentle  spirit 
Commits  itself  to  yours  to  be  directed, 
As  from  her  lord,  her  governor,  her  king. 
Myself,  and  what  is  mine,  to  you  and 

yours 
Is  now  converted.    But  now  I  was  the 

lord 
Of  this  fair  mansion,  master  of  my  ser- 
vants, 
Queen  o'er  myself;  and  even  now,  but 

now, 
This  house,  these  servants,  and  this  same 

myself. 
Are  yours,  my  lord.    I  give  them  with 

this  ring, 
Which  when  you  part  from,  lose,  or  give 

away, 


Let  it  presage  the  ruin  of  your  save, 
And  be  my  vantage  to  rrrtoim  on  yea, 

Here  again,  in  short,  we  traced* 
great  Christian  woman  as  conceded 
by  Shakespeare,  in  the  most  impor- 
tant action  of  her  life.  She  deliver! 
her  own  conception  and  feeling  of 
the  true  spirit  of  marriage,  wherek 
two  things  are  chiefly  conspicuous,— 
the  boundless  devotion  of  herself  sad 
hers  to  the  man  whom  she  finds  en- 
tirely worthy  of  and  devoted  to  her,— 
and  her  delighted  anticipation  of  the 
endless  pleasure  and  improvemear 
which  await  her  in  their  intellectQsl 
communion.  Indeed,  we  find  ia 
Shakespeare,  as  in  life,  that  the 
higher  the  moral  and  intellectual  en- 
dowments in  woman,  the  more  ex- 
alted ever  is  her  appreciation  of  tie 
kindred  qualities  in  the  man  of  her 
election,  and  the  greater  her  solicitude 
to  be  united  with  him  in  mind  u 
thoroughly  as  in  heart. 

So,  also,  do  we  find  the  convene 
of  this  proposition  constantly  to  bold. 
In  this  decisive  passage,  as  in  all  the 
previous  course  of  the  relations  be- 
tween Portia  and  Bassanio,  the  grow- 
ing sentiment  of  affectionate  vene- 
ration is  not  on  one  side  only;  Hk 
thoroughly  reciprocal.  That  best 
homage,  gratefully  impassioned  ap- 
preciation, which  we  have  just  bearf 
from  the  lips  of  the  heroine,  is  per* 
fectly  echoed  in  her  lover's  reply  :— 


Madam,  you  have  bereft  me  of  all  words; 
Only  my  blood  speaks  to  yon  in  my  reins ; 
And  there  is  such  confusion  in  my  power* 


As,  alter  some  oration  fairly  spoke 
By  a  beloved  prince,  there  doth  appear 
Among  the  buzzing  pleased  multitude; 
Where  every  something,  being  blent  to- 
gether, 
Turns  to  a  wild  of  nothing,  save  of  joy 
Express'd  and  not  expressed.     Bat  vta 

this  ring 
Parts  from  this  finger,  then  parts  life 

from  hence; 
Oh,  then  be  bold  to  say,  Baasanio'i  detd! 
The  same  exalted  and  generous 
conception  of  the  matrimonial  rela- 
tion makes  Portia,  on  learning  the 
peril  incurred  for  her  lover's  sake  b/ 
his  bosom  friend,  interrupt  the  so- 
lemnization of  her  nuptials,  and  de- 
vote all  her  means  and  all  her  ener- 
gies to  deliver,  as  she  says, 

the  semblance  of  her  tool 
From  out  the  state  of  hellish  craeky. 

Before  proceeding  to  examine  that 
highest  moral  and  intellectual  devt- 
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lopement  of  this  great  ideal  character, 
to  which  it  is  stimulated  by  so  re- 
markable a  blending  of  the  two  grand 
motives  of  love  and  friendship  in  all 
their  nobleness  and  tenderness,  it  is 
requisite  that  we  acquaint  ourselves 
thoroughly  with  the  spirit  of  that 
manly  affection  which  Shakespeare, 
himself  so  exquisitely  susceptible  of 
it,  has  here  so  studiously  portrayed 
as  existing  between  Antonio  and 
Bassanio,  and  so  emphatically  de- 
signated by  the  epithet  of  *  godlike 
amity.' 

U. 
Bassanio  and  Antonio. 

The  basis  of  the  friendly  relation 
between  Bassanio  and  Antonio,  as 
conceived  by  the  dramatist,  may  be 
safely  inferred  from  the  following 
words  of  Portia,  whom  we  find  to  be 
the  great  moralist  in  this  play,  as  we 
have  shown  Imogen  to  be  in  that  of 
CymbtUne  * : — 

For  in  companions, 
That  do  converse  and  waste  the  time  to- 
gether, 
Whose  souls  do  bear  an  equal  yoke  of 

love, 
There  must  be  needs  a  like  proportion 
Of  lineaments,  of  manners,  and  of  spirit ; 
Which  makes  me  think  that  this  Antonio, 
Being  the  bosom  lover  of  my  lord, 
Must  needs  be  like  my  lord. 
And  accordingly  we  find,  between 
the  two  distinguished  kinsmen,  those 
great  essential  resemblances  of  cha- 
racter, that  similarity  in  taste  and 
feeling,  which  are  indispensable  to 
produce  a  friendship  at  once  tender 
and  solid — along  with  those  differ- 
ences of  temperament,  of  occupation, 
and  of  intellectual  qualification,  which 
are  often  requisite  to  give  to  even 
the  most  virtuous  and  exalted  friend- 
ship a  vivid  and  permanent  reci- 
procity.    Thus,  with  what  cordial 
sympathy  as  well  as  full  apprecia- 
tion, does  Bassanio  himself,  address- 
ing Portia,  sketch  to  us  the  moral 
picture  of  Antonio : — 
The  dearest  friend  to  me,  the  kindest 

man, 
The  best  condition' d ;  an  unwearied  Bpirit 
In  doing  courtesies ;  and  one  in  whom 
The  ancient  Roman  honour  more  appears, 
Than  any  that  draws  breath  in  Italy. 

So  far  the  two  characters  coincide. 
The  most  obvious  difference  between 


them  results  from  the  very  different 
vocations  in  life  to  which  they  have 
early  been  devoted— the  one  to  the 
mercantile,  the  other  to  the  military 
profession.  Hence  Antonio  has  be- 
come, in  his  pursuits,  essentially  the 
man  of  business ;  Bassanio  the  man 
of  leisure  and  elegant  enjoyment, 
the  scholar  and  the  courtier  no  less* 
than  the  soldier.  He  is,  therefore, 
just  the  man  to  become  indispensable 
to  the  leisure  hours  of  Antonio,  who 
has  been  educated  to  a  taste  for  all 
that  gracefully  intellectual  inter- 
course which  the  genius,  the  train- 
ing, and  tthe  way  of  life,  of  his 
accomplisned  kinsman,  have  so  pecu- 
liarly qualified  him  to  furnish.  An- 
tonio's spirit,  indeed,  subsists  on  the 
company  of  Bassanio ;  whose  feelings 
and  whose  intellect  are  scarcely  less 
gratified  in  imparting  this  mental 
nourishment  to  nis  friend,  than  those 
of  the  latter  are  in  receiving  it. 

In  short,  Bassanio,  in  all  personal 
respects,  has  no  less  fitness  to  be  the 
friend  of  Antonio,  than  he  has  to  be 
the  lover  of  Portia.  Here,  again, 
the  only  inequality  between  the  two 
is  that  of  fortune.  As  regards  money, 
the  business  of  Antonio,  by  virtue  of 
his  profession,  is  to  gain  it ;  that  of 
Bassanio,  to  spend  it.  Besides,  we  are 
clearly  shown  that  Bassanio  is  no  'pro- 
digal' in  fact,  though  he  is  so  in  the 
mouth  and  estimation  of  Shylock, 
the  man  of  thrift :  he  is  a  gentleman 
who,  as  so  often  happens,  has  been 
educated  in  the  taste  and  the  habit 
of  elegant  expense,  but  inheriting  a 
fortune  too  narrow  to  enable  him  to 
indulge  it  without  embarrassment. 
His  case  is  fairly  stated  in  his  own 
confession  to  Antonio,  towards  whom 
insincerity  on  such  an  occasion  would 
have  been  as  impracticable  and  as 
ill-timed  as  it  must  have  been  un- 
congenial to  the  speaker : — 

'Tis  not  unknown  to  you,  Antonio, 
How  much  I  have  disabled  my  estate, 
By  something  showing  a  more  swelling; 

port 
Than  my  faint  means  would  grant  con- 
tinuance: 
Nor  do  I  now  make  moan  to  be  abridg'd 
From  such  a  noble  rate ;  but  my  chief 

care 
Is,  to  come  fairly  off  from  the  great  debts 
Wherein  my  time,  something  too  prodigal, 
Hath  left  me  gaged.    To  you,  Antonio, 


*  See '  Characters  in  Cymbeline/  Studies  of  ShaJcetpeare,  pp.  42-108. 
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I  owe  the  moet  in  money  and  in  love ; 
And  from  your  love  I  have  ft  warranty 
To  unburthen  all  my  plots  and  purpose*, 
How  to  get  clear  of  aft  the  debts  I  owe. 
Antomio.  I  pray  yon,  good  fisssanin, 
let  me  know  it ; 
And  if  it  stand,  as  you  yourself  stiU  do, 
Within  the  eye  of  honour,  be  assured, 
My  purse,  my   person,  my  extremest 


And,  out  of  dowfat,  ytmdomenevase 

wrong, 
In  nuking  question  of  my  wttem**, 
Then  if  yon  had  made  waste  ofafi  last; 
Then  do  but  amy  to  me  what  IsWaUfa, 
That  in  your  knowledge  may  by  ne  fat 


lie  all  unlock'd  to  your  occasion*. 

How  beautifully  are  we  here  shown, 
that  though  admitting  his  expendi- 
ture to  have  been  'something  too 
prodigal  *  in  proportion  to  his  means, 
Bassanio   has  nothing  of  the  true 

r*  "t  of  the  spendthrift,  but  has  all 
honourable  pride  of  pecuniary 
independence.  He  has  already  re- 
signed himself  to  a  reduction  of  his 
expenses  —  'abridged,9  as  he  says, 
4  from  such  a  noble  rate,9 — and  he  now 
has  recourse  to  his  friend's  assist- 
ance, not  to  obtaiu  more  money  to 
spend  in  self-indulgence,  but  to  en- 
able him  to  discharge  his  obligations 
already  contracted.  How  admirably 
portrayed  likewise  is  the  delicate  re- 
luctance of  the  obliged  friend  to 
introduce  even  to  his  generous  kins- 
man this  fresh  demand  upon  his 
beneficent  kindness,  even  for  the 
honourable  purpose  he  has  now  in 
view: — 
In  my  school  days,  when  I  had  lost  one 

shaft, 
I  shot  his  fellow  of  the  self-same  flight 
The  self-same  way,  with  more  advised 

watch, 
To  find  the  other  forth ;  and  by  adven- 
turing both 
I  oft  found  both :  I  urge  this  childhood 

proof, 
Because  what  follows  is  pure  innocence. 
I  owe  you  mueh;  and,  like  a  wilful 

youth, 
That  which  I  owe  is  lost:  but  if  yon 

please 
To  shoot  another  arrow  that  self  way 
Which  you  did  shoot  the  first,  I  do  not 

doubt, 
As  I  will  watch  the  aim,  or  to  find  both, 
Or  bring  your  latter  hazard  back  again, 
And  thankfully  rest  debtor  for  the  first. 

And  how  pleasingly  characteristic 
of  the  manly  tenderness  of  honour- 
able affection  in  Antonio,  is  the  gen- 
tle reproof  which  he  gives  to  the 
circumlocutory  manner  of  this  ap- 
plication of  Bassanio : — 
You  know  me  well,  and  herein  waste  but 

time 
To  wind  about  my  love  with  circum- 
stance ; 


And  I  am    prest    onto  it 

speak. 

Then,  but  not  till  then,  doa  fit> 
sanio  venture  to  answer  the  aueaka 
with  which  Antonio  had  opened  da 
colloquy  between  them — 
Well,  tell  me  now,  what  lady  is  this  saw, 
To  whom  you  swore  a  secret  pflgrimp; 
That  you,  to-day,  pronus'dtoteflmeof.' 
Bassanio  now  informs  him:— 
In  Belmont  is  a  lady  richly  left, 
And  she  is  fiur,  and  fairer  than  mat  voi 
Of  wond'roua  virtues.    Often  from  k 

eyes 
I  did  receive  fiur  speechless  mesfaga. 

and 

The  four  winds  blow  in  from  every  cast 

Renowned  suitors.      *        *       *     ' 

0  my  Antonio,  had  I  bat  the  means 
To  hold  a  rival  place  with  one  of  tka, 

1  have  a  heart  presages  me  sack  thrift, 
That  I  should  questionless  be  fataaw. 

In  order  to  appreciate  fuDy  the 
magnanimity  of  setf-^acrifinr  vn 
which  Antonio  now  hastens  to  to- 
ward  the  wishes  of  his  friend,  ve 
must  observe  those  circumstsnees  of 
his  position,  at  the  moment,  wbii 
make  BassainVs  company  more  tin 
ever  necessary  to  his  own  ease  w 
cheerfulness.  The  cares  of  boa** 
from  which  the  converse  0^.5*2 
has  been  his  constant  and  ddfcfcjiB 
diversion,  are  just  then  pnsiag 
upon  him  with  unusual  hesrmex. 
Although,  with  that  cautions  «&* 
tude  for  his  pecuniary  credit  wtaa 
belongs  to  his  profession,  he  dew* 
to  his  fellow  merchants  in  the  o^- 
ing  scene  that  he 

Is  sad  to  think  upon  his  merchant 
we  find  him,  so  soon  as  they 

ave  departed,  saying  coniMeoi&lty 
to  Bassanio : — 
Thou  know'st  that  all  my  fsftasa  * 

at  sea; 
Nor  have  I  money,  nor  commodity 
To  raise  a  present  sum. 
We  cannot  doubt,  therefore,^ 
notwithstanding  all  his  firmnts  u» 
equanimity, 

His  mind  is  tossing  on  theoceffl, 

as  Salarino  tells  him  in  the  begin* 
ning  of  that  noble  passage  which  so 


have 
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admirably  describes  the  cares,  as  well 
as  the  maritime  glories,  of  a  princely 
merchant    There  is,  indeed,  no  pro- 
bability that  all  his  numerous  yen- 
lures  will  miscarry :  but  there  k  still  a 
possibility— that  is,  the  possibility  of 
his  utter  ruin,  by  causes  entirely  be* 
yond  his  control.    This  is  iust  the 
species  of  anxiety  from  which  cheer- 
ful society  is  the  only  effectual  di- 
version: and  at  this  moment  it  is, 
"when  BassamVs  company  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  cheering  of  Antonio's 
spirits,  that  the  prosecution  of  his 
love-suit  calls  him  away  from  his 
affectionate  friend.    From  that  same 
question   of  Antonio   to    Bassanio 
■which  is  quoted  above,  we  find  that 
the  latter,  without  mentioning  the 
particular  lady  in  question,  had  ac- 
quainted Antonio  with  his  contem- 
plated absenee  on  such  an  errand; 
and  so  added  this  to  his  previous 
cause  of  depression,  just  before  that 
opening  scene  where  Antonio  thus 
commences  the  dialogue : — 
In  sooth  I  know  not  why  I  am  so  sad ; 
It  wearies  me ;  you  say,  it  wearies  yon ; 
But  how  I  caught  it,  found  it,  or  came 

by  it, 
What  stuff  'tis  made  of,  whereof  it  is 

born, 
1  am  to  learn; 
And 'such  a  want-wit  sadness  makes  of 

me, 
That  I  have  much  ado  to  know  myself. 

Of  the  two  causes  of  sadness  of  which 
he  is  dearly  conscious,  he  naturally 
dissembles  from  his  fellow  merchants 
his  apprehensions  about  the  safety 
of  his  property ;  while  the  other  is  a 
matter  of  private  feeling  too  delicate 
to  be  imparted  to  his  less  intimate 
acquaintance. 

This  evasion  on  Antonio's  part, 
resembles  that  which  Hamlet  uses 
towards  those  who  are  sent  to  find 
out  the  cause  of  his  unusual  melan- 
choly. In  neither  case  has  Shake- 
speare represented  a  melancholy  in- 
herent and  constitutional,  though  in 
both  it  has  commonly  been  so  inter- 
preted. That  Antonio,  indeed,  from 
the  gravity  of  his  character  and  pro- 
fession, together  with  the  tender 
kindliness  of  his  nature,  is  predis- 
posed rather  to  the  sad  than  to  the 
mirthful,  is  quite  evident :  but  that  a 
sedate  cheerfulness,  at  least,  has  been 
his  natural  and  accustomed  tone, 
appears  not  only  from  the  whole 
tcnour  of  his  language  and  conduct 


in  the  piece,  but  from  the  observ- 
atkms  of  his  acquaintance  upon  hat 
altered  look  and  manner,  especially 
that  of  Gratiano  in  this  same  first 
scene: — 

You  look  not  well,  signior  Antonio ; 
You  have  too  much  respect  upon  the 


They  lose  it,  that  do  buy  it  with  muck 

care. 
Jk&ewtvtefYCvmmarvelloM8lyckamp'd* 

The  real  height  of  generosity  ni 
Antonio  on  this  occasion,  then,  can  be 
estimated  only  by  reflecting  that,  at 
the  very  moment  when  every  selfish 
feeling  would  have  prompted  him  to 
do  anything  and  everything  in  order 
to  detain  Bassanio  in  his  company,  he 
eagerly  sacrifices  his  own  personal 
solace  to  make  yet  greater  efforts  hi 
promoting  the  permanent  happiness 
and  independence  of  his  friend.  A 
less  noble  spirit  would  have  been 
liberal  enough  of  money,  to  keep  in 
dependence  as  well  as  proximity  the 
man  whose  presence  was  indispensa- 
ble to  his  more  refined  enjoyments: 
but  Antonio  tells  his  friend  at  < 


Try  what  my  credit  can  in  Venice  do, 
That  shall  be  rack'd  even  to  the  utter- 
most, 
To  furnish  thee  to  delmont,  to  fair  Por- 


Go,  presently  inquire,  and  so  wOl  I, 
Where  money  is ;  and  I  no  question  make 
To  have  it  of  my  trust,  or  for  my  sake. 

The  same  affectionate  eagerness  to 
furnish  his  friend  with  the  means  of 
making  a  becoming  appearance  in 
his  expedition  to  pay  court  to  the 
elegant  and  wealthy  heiress,  betrays 
him  into  consenting  to  the  strange 
kind  of  forfeiture  proposed  by  Shy- 
lock,  by  leading  him  to  confide  too 
hastily  in  the  pretended  good- will  of 
the  Jew,  and  m  the  certainty  of  the 
return  of  a  portion  of  his  own  ven- 
tures within  the  specified  time.  And 
again,  how  finely  the  same  business- 
like promptitude,  as  well  as  friendly 
solicitude,  appears  in  that  brief  sub- 
sequent passage  where  he  encounters 
Gratiano  so  characteristically  losing 
the  time  in  lending  aid  to  Jessica's 
elopement : — 
Fye,  fye,  Gratiano ! —where  are  all  the 

rest? 
'Tis  nine  o'clock;  our  friends  all  stay 

for  you : 
No  masque  to-night ;  the  wind  is  come 

about ; 
Bassanio  presently  will  go  aboard : 
I  have  sent  twenty  out  to  seek  for  you. 
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How  impressively  beautiful,  in 
fine,  is  the  parting  scene  of  the  two 
friends,  as  described  in  the  dialogue 
between  the  fellow-merchants  Ssla- 
lio  and  Salarino : — 

Salario.  A  kinder  gentleman  treads 

not  the  earth. 
I  saw  Bassanio  and  Antonio  part— 
Bassanio  told  him  he  would  make  some 

speed 
Of  his  return ;  he  answer*  d, — Do  not  so, 
Slobber  not  business  for  my  sake,  Bas- 


Bat  stay  the  very  riping  of  the  time ; 
And  for  the  Jew's  bond  which  he  hath 

of  me, 
Let  it  not  enter  in  your  mind  of  love : 
Be  merry;    and  employ  your  chiefest 

thoughts 
To  courtship,  and  such  fair  ostents  of 

love 
As  shall  conveniently  become  you  there.— 
And  even  there,  his  eye  bong  big  with 

tears, 
Taming  his  face,  he  put  his  hand  behind 

him, 
And  with  affection  wondrous  sensible, 
He  wrung  Bassanio's  hand,  and  so  they 

parted. 
Salarino.  I  think  he  only  loves  the 

world  for  him.— » 


I  pray  thee,  let  ns  go  and  find  hum  «*, 
And  quicken  his  embraced  heavmm 
With  some  delight  or  other. 
Saiario.  Do  we  so. 

This  passage,  as  well  as  the  one  hat 
quoted,  is  wholly  omitted  in  'the 
acting  play.*  Yet  is  it  calculated, 
aboTe  all  others  in  the  piece,  to  con- 
vey4  a  noble  and  a  true  conceit'  of 
that  'godlike  amity*  which  Shake- 
speare has  here  so  studiously  and 
elaborately  portrayed.  The  crown- 
ing effort  of  generosity  on  Antonio  i 
part,  in  dissuading  Bawamnto  from 
over-hastening  his  return  through 
any  consideration  for  hinwlf,  is 
brought  home  to  us  in  all  its  noble 
pathos,  by  that  melting  farewell, 
which  shows  how  very,  very  ill,  s:  j 
such  a  season,  his  tender,  saddened  ' 
spirit  could  afford  to  part  with  the 
ever-cheering  converse  of  bis  accom- 
plished and  sympathizing  friend. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  consider  the 
peculiar  relations  in  which  the  gene- 
rous and  self-denying  eagerness  of 
the  '  royal  merchant  has  invoked 
him  with  the  Jewish  usurer. 


LOVE  IN  DEATH. 


A  MOTHER  sits  by  a  lowly  grave, 
A  hillock  small  and  green, 
With  two  grey  stones  at  the  head 
and  feet, 
And  the  daisied  turf  between. 

Silent  she  sits  in  that  place  of  graves 
As  if  tranced  in  a  dream  of  prayer, 

And  her  hand  oft  plays  with  the 
rustling  grass 
As  with  curls  of  an  infant's  hair. 

Does  she  think  of  the  time  when  she 
hush'd  it  soft 
With  cradle  lullabies  P 
Or  when  it  hung  on  her  teeming 
breast 
With  a  smile  in  its  lifted  eyes  ? 

Or  when  she  touched  with  a  reverent 
hand 
(When  its  sunny  years  were  three) 


The  lamb-like  fleece  of  its  flaxes 
locks 
As  it  pray'd  beside  her  knee  ? 

Or  the  hour  when  a  sad  and  simple 
pall 

Was  borne  from  the  cottage  door, 
And  its  dancing  step  was  never  beard 

Again  on  the  household  floor  ? 

Does  she  fondly  image  a  cherub  shape 
'Mid  a  shining  angel  band, 

With  star-crown'd  locks  and  garments 
white, 
With  a  lily  in  its  hand  ? 

Silent  her  thought;  but  at  twilight 
hour 
Ever  she  sitteth  there, 
And  her  hand  oft  plays  with  the 
rustling  grass, 
As  with  curls  of  an  infant's  hair. 
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QUEEN'S  COLLEGE  AND  THE  'QUARTERLY: 
A  REVIEW  REVIEWED,* 


IN  the  last  number  of  the  Quarterly 
Review  is  contained  an  article  on 
Queen's  College — an  institution  al- 
ready spoken  of  by  the  same  Review, 
somewhat  less  than  two  years  hack. 
That  Queen's  College  should  have 
Reserved  such  repeated  notice  at  the 
hands  of  so  important  an  organ  of 
public  opinion  as  the  Quarterly  is 
already  a  proof  of  the  standing  which 
it  has  won  for  itself  in  this  crowded 
scene  of  English  society  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.    That  the  reviewer 
should  he  pleased  to  express  his  '  ad- 
miration of  the  design  and  principle,' 
of  the  'mere  mechanical  arrange- 
ments' of  the  new  institution;  that 
he  should  feel  the  lecturers'  'devo- 
tion of  time  and  energy  to  have  been 
generous;'  and  should  •  trust'  that, 
*  amended  as  he  hopes  to  see  it,'  the 
college  ( will  meet  with  liberal  sup- 
port;' must  earn  him  so  far   tne 
thanks  of  all  connected  with  it  to 
whom  favour  and  praise  is  sweet. 
That,    not    satisfied     with    praise, 
he  should   take   pains  to   criticise 
whatever  particulars  in  the  actual 
system  of  the  new  institution  seem  to 
him  defective,  whatever  doctrines  in 
the  teaching  of  the  professors,  as 
exhibited     m     their     Introductory 
Lectures,  seem   to   him  absurd  or 
dangerous,  must  be  grateful  to  all 
such  of  its  supporters  as  seek  not 
their   own  glory,  but  are  willing 
to   ( endure    hardship,'    as    ( good 
soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ.'    But  for 
us  who,  without  being  in  anywise 
connected  with  the  college,  yet  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  friendship  with  all, 
-of  familiar  intercourse  with  some,  of 
the  professors   against   whom   the 
writer  in  the  Quarterly  has  brought 
his  charges  by  name,  and  sympathise 
with  every  word  which  he  has  con- 
demned, and  believe  that  these  men 
are  doing  a  righteous  and  godly  work 
in  the  face  of  heaven  ana  earth,  we 
cannot  tamely  stand  by  and  see  them 
accused,  as  we  believe  him  to  have 
accused  them,  wrongfully,  without 


coming  forward  to  meet  those  accusa- 
tions, if  it  please  God,  with  a  reply. 

The  reviewer's  objections  to  the 
4  actual'  system  of  the  institution  may 
be  briefly  dismissed.  They  amount 
to  two  only :  first,  the  early  age  at 
which  pupils  are  admitted,  which  is 
expected  to  lead  to  '  a  very  desultory 
and  superficial  education ;'  secondly, 
the  absence  of  the  proper  framework 
and  machinery  of  a  college,  and  the 
want  of  a  superior  authority  to  which 
the  professors  should  be  responsible. 
On  the  former  point  it  may  be  stated 
at  once,  that  experience  alone  can 
show  whether  tne  age  of  nine  is 
really  too  low  for  the  preparatory 
classes  (since  to  none  others  are  such 
youthful  pupils  admitted),  or  the  age 
of  twelve  too  low  for  tne  ordinary 
classes.  And  the  fear,  that  *  the  low 
rate  at  which  any  kind  of  instruction 
may  be  obtained '  at  Queen's  College 
will  tempt  the  class  from  which  the 
future  governess  will  be  drawn  to 
acquire  there  *  a  smattering  of  know- 
ledge,' is  surely  quite  visionary,  when 
it  is  recollected  that  one  of  the  pur- 
poses of  Queen's  College  is  the 
granting  of  certificates  to  governesses; 
so  that  if  the  examiners  are  properly 
qualified  to  test  the  instruction  and 
capacity  of  adult  pupils  (which  the 
reviewer  implicitly  admits  in  com- 
plaining of  the  admission  of  children), 
it  will  be  impossible  for  governesses 
to  pass  through  that  ordeal  without 
acquiring  more  than  'a  smattering 
of  knowledge;'  it  being  obvious,  that 
to  have  been  educated  at  Queen's 
College  for  a  governess,  and  to  leave 
it  without  a  certificate,  will  be  such 
a  discredit  as  few  will  be  willing  to 
undergo.  In  two  words,  the  college 
will  simply  stultify  itself  if  it  do  not 
provide,  even  for  its4  very  youthful 
pupils,'  such  instruction  as  may  really  * 
qualify  them  for  taking  out  certifi- 
cates as  governesses. 

With  respect  to  the  latter  point, 
of  the  imperfect  framework  of  the 
College  as  such,  and  of  the  want  of  a 


*  The  Quarterly  Review,  No.  CLXXII.,  March  1850. 
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superior  authority,  a  little  personal 
inquiry  would  hare  satmflei  Ae- re- 
viewer that  these  were  points  which 
were  occupying  the  committee  of  the 
two  sister  bodies,  the  Governesses* 
Institution  and  Queen's  College,  long 
before  his  criticism  saw  the  light, 
and  that  the  College  was  delfterating 
on  the  means  of  providing  for  itself 
some  controlling  body.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  a  waste  of  time  to 
advert  more  at  length  to  an  ob- 
jection which  is  practically  in  course 
of  being  removed,  and  the  autho- 
rities of  Queen's  College  may  so  far 
congratulate  themselves  upon  having 
secured  the  approval  of  their  critic. 

We  now  come  to  the  charges 
against  the  professors  themselves,  as 
drawn  from  the  volume  of  Intro- 
ductory Lectures.  And  here  we 
must  express  our  utter  astonishment 
that,  in  bringing  such  charges,  the 
reviewer  should  have  ventured  to 
object  only  to  the  admission  of  pupils 
of  nine  or  twelve  years  to  the  College ; 
should  have  dared  to  solicit  the 
public  for  liberal  support  —  condi- 
tional on  mere  amendments  —  on 
behalf  of  that  institution.  Why,  if 
one-half  of  what  the  writer  advances 
be  true,  girl  nor  woman  should  be 
suffered  to  cross  the  threshold  of  the 
College;  amendment  in  the  case  is 
idle — root  and  branch  the  whole  must 
be  cut  down.  '  A  sort  of  modified 
Pantheism  and  Latitudinarianism ' 
is  the  *  so-called  theology,1  of  which 
4  no  critic  can  fail  to  detect  traces  in 
these  volumes.'  Scripture  terms  and 
phrases  are  used  by  the  professors 
4  in  a  different  and  lower  sense,'  so 
as  to  lead  *to  the  loss  of  the  truth 
itself  and  the  substitution  for  it  of 
the  lower  meaning'  (Truth  only  a 
higher  '  meaning  Vj  They  confound 
the  4 relative  position'  of  ' sacred 
truth  and  scientific  knowledge.'  They 
use  4very  much  the  same  sort  of 
language  as'  those  who  'deny  or 
doubt  the  personality  of  the  incarnate 
Son  of  God.'  Their  quotations  erf, 
and  references  to  Scripture,  are  now 
4  merely  an  accommodation,'  now 
4  truly  heinous  lapses,'  now  4  worse 
than  absurd,'  now  4  portentous  spe- 
cimens ef  audacity  in  trampling  est 
the  plainest  rules  of  criticism  and 
common  sense.'  Their  'favourite 
device'  is  4to  adopt  a  vague  misti- 
ness of  style  for  the  purpose  of  add- 
ing  an   awful  dignity   to  matters 


which  are  very  simple  in  thesasm' 
l%e  *  Lecturer  on  English  (tap. 
sition . . .  distinguishes  himself,  eta 
above  the  rest  of  his  company,  bj 
the  * Tfrh inn inhifl  emvoMern  CQ9J 
prose.'  4  A  tone  of  areuay,  m» 
healthy  sentimentsiism,'  nuviaVi 
portion  of  the  professional  ittteaia 
So  the  reviewer  proceax  on  b 
4  very  unpleasant  task,'  sad  en- 
eludes,  as  we  have  ssid  befcn\  at 
to  suppression,  hot  to  •naninat 
only.  What!  amend  Panthesn! 
amend  Latitadinarianiav!  ancadp* 
version  of  scripture !  amend  dnmj, 
unhealthy  seirtimentabsm!  Spa 
up,  man!  speak  out!  Yon  were* 
born  into  the  world  to  apeak  sawtk 
words  about  things  like  these,  sad  » 
4  trust'  that  your  remarks abonttfaa 
may  not  be  thought  *ill-natoni' 
If  you  tike  the  truth,  if  yoawn 
the  right,  you  must  know  tint  fa 
are  to  be  hated,  that  wrong  ntofc 
put  down.  No  one  wants  yontofc 
igood-natured'  towards  evil  t* 
these  professors  are  the  mm  vta 
you  describe,  how  dare  they  fc 
trusted,  any  of  them,  with  the  lohsi 
work  of  educating  English  wowa? 
For  mind,  these  charges  aiebnwgk, 
not  against  individual,  but  anmt 
all  the  body  of  teacher*  It  ape- 
sumed,  4  that  the  whole  body  iff 
wilting  to  bear  their  share  of  the 
responsibility  which  attacho  to  tk 
doctrines  taught  by  any  one  sxa- 
her.'  And,  indeed,  when  wetmto 
the  names  appended  to  theerea* 
given  by  the  critic — Maurice,  Serf- 
tell,  Kingsley,  Nie©ky--we  canst 
hut  feel  that  the  omission  from  ssi 
a  list,  rather  than  th*  mcfaurioomi 
would  be  taken  as  a  grievance;  ** 
that,  from  St  Martin's  Hall  loft 
Mark's  College,  the  cry  of  the* 
eluded  must  he  still,  *  Iff,  aw,  a&" 

Su  fedP  Nor  will  we  eren  m 
uh  with  the  critic  for  pwonimjte 
judge  from  one  or  two  lecnucsr 
mere  loose  bricks  from  a  isJaoe-« 
the  theology,  or  the  e*nntir/,ort* 
style  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Mian* 
who  is  already  before  the  worhim* 
doatn  different  volumes;  or  ** 
SJngsley,  who  has  already  rj*^ 
the  pobtie  his  Sou*?*  Trig**  •» 
his  VOlare  Semen*  Csnaid  n* 
before  eWm*  others  with  ft* 
theism,  Latitudmariamsm,  md  the 
like,  would,  in  general,  look  to  fa* 
works  of  the  suspected  parties  whi» 
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are  likely  to  set  forth  their  views  in 
the  moat  explicit  maimer.    Not  so 
mar  reviewer.    And  yet,  we  repeat 
it,  we  find  no  fault  with  him  for  con- 
fining himself  to  the  volume  of /»- 
troductotrtf  Lectures^  and  shall  simply 
follow  his  example.    The  very  se- 
lection of  the  extracts  is  such  that 
the  authors  might,  indeed,  leave  their 
case  with  all  safety  in  the  hands  of 
whosoever  should  ehoose  to  compare 
the  critic  with  the  subject  of  his 
scalpel.    But  as  there  are  many  who 
prefer  taking  a  judgment  ready  made 
— particularly  at   the   hands  of  a 
Quarterly  Reviewer— to  the  forming 
of  one  for  themselves,  it  becomes  need- 
ful to  examine,  and  if  possible  refute 
In  detail,  the  censures  put  forth. 

*  A  sort  of  modified  Pantheism  and 
LatJtndinarianism,'  we  are  told,  is  the 
4  so-called  theology,*  of  which  (no 
critic  can  mil  to  detect  traces'  in  the 
volume.    Pantheism — «w>-es«;  the 
faith  that  God  is  all.    Latitudina- 
xianism— the  allowing  of  a  latitude 
in  religious  belief;  the  broadening 
as  it  were,  of  the  narrow  path  of  life. 
Bat  our  reviewer  gives  his  own  in* 
terpretatkm   to    his    expression   of 
c  modified  Pantheism  and  Latitndina- 
rianism ;'  he  tells  us  that  it  is  a  sys- 
tem of  '  considering  everything  as 
more  or  less  inherently  religious/ 
Not  so,  my  good  friend ;  words  arc 
solemn  things,  as  these  Quecn's-Col- 
lege  professors  have  told  you.    You 
have  no  right  to  call  men  &  modified 
Pantheists,' — to  use  common  and  in- 
telligible words,  which  will  pass  cur- 
rent through  the  lips  of  many  under 
their  ordinary  meaning,  and  screen 
yourself  behind  some  private  inter- 
pretation.   The  forger  of  base  coin 
is  but  seldom  the  utterer  (by  the 
way,  is  it  a  prophetical  instinct  that 
makes  the  word  l  utterance '  so  dis- 
tasteful to  the  reviewer  ?)— but  sel- 
dom disguises  from  his  immediate 
purchaser  that  he  is  giving  British 
metal  and  not  silver.    It  is  his  friend 
the  smasher  whose  business  it  is  to 
pass  the  counterfeit  into  execution, 
through  the  hands  of  many  a  simple 
child  and  purblind  old  woman.    In- 
deed, we  can  perfectly  fancy  the  forger 
adding  hypocrisy  to  his  crime;  vowing 
he  does  not  mean  the  bad  shillings  to 
be  anything  but  toys  fer  children  to 
play  with ;  earnestly  cautioning  those 
to  whom  he  sells  them,  at  five  shil- 
i  a  hundred,  against  the  heinous- 


ness  and  felly  of  attempting  to  pass 
them  lor  good  ones.  The  reviewer 
calls  these  men  Pantheists,  and  adds 
that  he  does  not  mean  it.  Other 
people  will  call  them  so,  and  mean 
what  they  say.  Before  God  we 
charge  him,  let  him  take  heed  lest 
Jft»  be  his  true  meaning  f  And  since 
he  has  chosen  to  call  these  men 
Pantheists,  by  which  the  world  at 
large  will  understand  him  to  mean 
that  they  are  so,  let  us  answer  his 
words  first,  before  we  answer  the 
thought  that  he  has  concealed  behind, 
if  not  beneath  them. 

Pantheists  these  men  are  not,  and 
you  know  it  well.  You  cannot  have 
cone  through  the  volume  which  you 
have  quoted  without  seeing  that 
there  reigns  throughout  it,  and  espe- 
cially through  the  very  lectures  you 
have  selected  for  quotation,  a  spirit 
directly  opposite  to  the  indifferent 
spirit  of  Pantheism,  which,  deeming 
all  godlike,  views  good  and  evil  with 
the  like  complacency.  A  spirit  reigns, 
we  say,  the  very  opposite  of  that; 
one  which  proclaims  God  as  the  Al- 
mighty Creator,  the  Righteous  and 
Eternal  Ruler,  the  Merciful  and 
Loving  Father. 

Mr.  Maurice  says  of  the  Bible  (p. 
246),-  ^ 

It  affirms  God  to  have  revealed  Him- 
self through  history ;  it  assumes  the  con- 
nexion of  God  with  man  to  be  altogether 
different  from  that  of  man  with  nature — 
one  far  more  intimate,  the  connexion  of  a 
Creator  with  one  whom  He  has  formed 
in  Hie  image,  of  a  Father  with  a  child. 

Mr.  Kingsley  says  (p.  31), — 

Every  principle  of  these  (i.e.  atyle, 
rhythm,  &c.)  which  is  true  and  good, 
that  is,  which  produces  beauty,  is  to  be 
taken  as  an  inspiration  from  above,  as 
depending  not  on  the  will  of  man,  but  of 
God. 

Mr.  Strettell  says  (in  a  passage 
which  the  reviewer  has  left  in  blank 
in  his  quotation;  Review,  p.  376; 
Lectures*  p.  161), — 

Depend  upon  it,  there  is  a  reason  why 
every  word  that  we  use  is  as  it  is.  God 
Himself,  who  watches  over  and  orders 
the  affairs  of  men,  who  disposes  of  all 
the  evil  and  actuates  all  the  good  that 
there  is  in  the  world,  has  not  withheld 
His  guidance,  has  not  staged  Hie  creative 
power  in  the  formation  of  these  words  by 
means  of  which  man  communes  with, 
raises,  instructs  ms  feuow  man,  learns  to 
know  himself  and  God's  world  around 
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Mr.  Nlcolay  says  (p.  187),— 
Unity  of  purpose  can  here  (in  history) 
only  be  obtained  by  tracing  events  and 
causes,  and  the*  to  their  great  Firtt 
Caute,  by  considering  man  in  his  nobler 
relationship  as  of  divine  origin,  of  godly 
birth ;  by  tracing  the  gradual  develope- 
ment  of  the  providence  of  God  for  the 
benefit  of  man-  in  his  lengthened  but 
regular  and  progressive  training  for  that 
position  which  God  has  designed  him  to 
fill,  and  for  the  working  out  of  those 
merciful  intentions  towards  himself,  of 
which  history  is  the  evidence. 
•  Is  this  Pantheism  P  —  *  modified* 
Pantheism,  as  the  milk-and-water — 
or  rather  poison-and- water  — »  phrase 
is?  If  so,  God  help  us!  We  had 
thought  that  the  recognizing  God  as 
baying  formed  men  in  His  image,  as 
showing  Himself  to  them  as  a  Fa- 
ther, as  being  the  author  of  every 
good  gift  and  every  perfect  gift,  as 
ruling  and  governing  all  things,  was 
precisely  that  whereby  God's  Gospel 
essentially  distinguished  itself  from 
man's  Pantheism.  If  it  be  Panthe- 
ism, God's  servants  in  all  ages  have 
been  Pantheists  without  knowing  it, 
from  Moses  to  St.  James.  If  it  be 
not  Pantheism  —  if  the  *  modified 
Pantheism'  of  the  reviewer  be  but 
an  idle  word, — God  be  judge  between 
the  accuser  and  the  accused ! 

Nay,  but  it  is  *  modified  Latitudi- 
narianism'  also  which  these  gentle- 
men teach.  Latitudinarianism  is  a 
very  long  word,  and  a  very  vague 
one,  and  therefore  a  very  awful  one 
to  many.  We  almost  fear  that  our 
reviewer  does  not  understand  it,  for 
nearly  every  passage  which  he  quotes 
witnesses  more  or  less  strongly 
against  that  placid  scepticism,  that 
tolerance  of  evil,  which  is  most 
usually  understood  under  the  name, 
and  to  which  we  fear  he  has  himself 
given  in,  when  he  hopes  for  '  amend- 
ment' of  pantheistic  teaching.  Mr. 
Maurice,  m  a  most  characteristic 
passage,  exclaims : — 

We  cannot  please  all,  and  God  forbid 
that  we  should  make  it  our  object  to 
please  any. . . .  We  must  not,  by  our 
acts,  confess  that  public  opinion  is  our 
master,  and  that  we  are  its  slaves. 
Colleges  for  men  and  women  in  a  great 
city  exist  to  testify  that  opinion  is  not  the 
god  they  ought  to  worship. 

Mr.  Strettell,  Mr.  Kingsley,  and 
Mr.  Maurice,  all  dwell  emphatically 
upon  the  importance,  the  seriousness, 
the  sacredness  of  words.   Mr.  Kings- 


ley,  in  an  unquoted  passage,  nikii 
good  set  terms  at '  laztnea,  peter, 
popery,  and  -  unbelief ;'  dwdk  up 
tiie  necessity  of  separating,  in  fatta 
books, '  the  true  from  the  fids,* 
necessary  from  the  accidental  to 
eternal  truth  from  its  peculiar  » 
tional vesture;'  tells  bis  hearers  art 
emphatically  that  God  mesntBa 
to  be  English  women,  not  FrbA 
women  or  German.  Very  stnas 
language  this  for  Latitudinaraiii- 
this  defiance  of  public  opinion,  tki 
opposition  of  truth  and  fclsetai 
this  talk  of  separation,  of  ntwl 
peculiarity.  Is  it  a  second  bai  sk- 
iing, coined  by  die  reviewer  forth* 
great  smasher  the  World  to  utter? 
Pantheists  and  La&ndmaiaa 
though  ever  so  modified,  we  tro 
our  readers  see  that  these  mow 
not.  A  bad  name  has  been  gna 
them,  which  they  do  notdexnt 
Words  have  been  spoken  of  ti» 
which,  in  the  mouths  of  all  who « 
them  in  their  plain  and  usual  oa 
will  be  simply  lies.  Let  w,b* 
ever,  now  turn  to  the  sense  vm 
the  writer  has  himself  put  upon  that 
words,— to  the  price  which  he ■ 
himself  fixed  for  his  coinage.  Modi- 
fied Pantheism  and  Latitodinaiafr 
ism,  according  to  him,  cons*  ■ 
*  considering  everything  »  ink* 
less  inherently  religious.'  weV 
really,  one  cannot  at  first re  ft 
sting  of  such  an  accusation.  If  J* 


gion  means,  as  it  is  commonij  w» 
that  which  connects  man  with  wf 
(religio,  re-ligare),  then  the  «*■ 
dering  everything  as  more  or  Jess- 
herently  'connective  of  man  ™ 
God'  seems  to  be  P«a8ely™5? 
which  reigns  throughout  the  i»« 
Where  many  would  see  only* 
blind  rage  of  a  wild  beast,  Dw»»f 
that  which  made  him  mfr  ** 
lions  roaring  after  their  prey  » J* 
their  meat  from  God.'  Our  W 
teaches  us  that '  not  asparTO*^ 
to  the  ground  without  oor  Fatw- 
St  Paul  tells  us,  that  4in  <#  * 
live,  and  move,  and  have  oor  beafi 
tells  us  that  «the  whole  ere** 
groaneth  and  travaileth  *ff*Z  \ 
pain  until  now, . . .  waiting  w  * 
adoption;'  St.  John, that'd W 
were  made '  by  the  Word,  y  jj 
out  Him  was  not  My10"?1*: 
that  was  made.'  What  »  » JJJ" 
port  of  all  these  sayings,  whetwr 
the  particular  illustrauon,  or  ■  * 
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(general  assertion,  of  the  truth  which 
they  aet  forth,  bat  to  show  that 
all  things  are  really  connected  with 
God,  or,  to  use  the  reviewer's  phrase, 
ft  inherently  religious  ?'  Do  the  pro- 
fessors of  Queena  College  sin,  there- 
fore, in  doing  likewise?  Let  those 
-who  condemn  them  in  this  matter 
beware,  *  lest  haply  they  he  found 
even  to  fight  against  God  P 

-Butt  our  reviewer  will  still  protest 
that  this  is  not  his  charge.  Wnen  he 
called  the  professors  modified  Pan- 
theists and  Latitudinarians,  he  did  not 
mean  what  he  said.  When  he  ex- 
plains these  words  by  the  *  consider- 
ing anything  as  more  or  less  inhe- 
rently religious,'  he  does  not  quite 
mean  his  explanation  either.  In 
proof  whereof  he  adduces  instances. 

The  lecturers,  he  says,  are  conti- 
nually using  c  terms  and  phrases 
which  are  found  in  Scripture,  and 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
nse  to  express  certain  religious  truths 
and  ideas ...  in  a  different  and  a  lower 
sense.'  As,  for  example, 4  incarnation, 
incarnate ;' '  revelation ;' '  spirit,  spiri- 
tual.' That  is  to  say,  the  '  consider- 
ing everything  as  more  or  less  inhe- 
rently religious,'  which  constitutes 
'  modified  Pantheism  and  Latitudina- 
lianism,'  consists,  in  fact,  not  in  using 
common  words  in  a  religious  sense, 
but  in  using  the  terms  and  phrases 
of  Scripture, —  things  which  we  pre- 
sume our  reviewer  himself  would 
consider  '  inherently  religious,' — in  a 
non-religious  sense.  And  his  first 
instance  of  a '  term'  or  *  phrase'  found 
in  Scripture  is,  at  least,  an  unlucky 
one.  '  Incarnation,'  c  incarnate,'  are 
words  never  used  in  Scripture.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  Mr.  Kingsley  is  taken 
to  task  for  expressions  such  as  *  incar- 
nations of  sets  of  opinions,'  preferring 
'  the  incarnate  to  the  disembodied? 
the  reviewer  contending  that  the 
words ( incarnation,'  •  incarnate,'  ex- 
press the  fact  of  an  *  individual  spirit, 
whether  good  or  bad,  taking  an  indi- 
vidual body.'  And  does  he  not  see 
that  the  author  whom  he  is  attacking 
is,  in  the  very  passage,  warning  us 
from  *  our  daily  sin  of  looking  at 
men,'  a$  '  incarnations  of  sets  of  opi- 
nions?' as  if  those  sets  of  opinions 
had  wholly  and  irrevocably  taken 
possession  of  them,  and  they  were  to 
be  for  us  only  Whigs  or  Tories,  Pro- 
tectionists or  Free-traders,  Puseyites 
or  Evangelicals,  and  not  *  our  strug- 


gling and  suffering  brothers.'  Is  our 
reviewer  himself  free  from  this  sin  ? 

In  the  other  passage  it  is  said  to  be 
characteristic  of  women  *  to  prefer 
the  incarnate  to  the  embodied.'  '  The 
incarnate  what?'  the  reviewer  asks. 
Why,  the  incarnate  spirit,  of  course, 
according  to  your  own  definition. 
The  spirit  of  chivalry  embodied  and 
made  flesh  in  a  Godfrey  or  a  St. 
Louis,  of  charity  in  a  Howard,  a 
Fry,  a  Sarah  Martin,  and  not  that 
same  spirit  as  it  floats  disembodied  in 
Jerusalem  Assizes,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Blue  Books,  and  Reports,  and 
Treatises,  on  the  other;  where,  ne- 
vertheless, man's  reason  knows  well 
enough  how  to  find  it,  and  to  feed 
his  own  spirit  therewith  when  he 
has  found  it. 

Again,  Mr.  Maurice  is  taken  to 
task  for  using  the  word  *  revela- 
tion,' to  signify  not  only  *a  direct 
communication  from  God  to  man,  as 
in  the  sacred  volume,'  but '  any  ma- 
nifestation of  His  existence  and  pow- 
er, as  in  the  works  of  creation,  the 
dealings  of  Providence.'  Revelation, 
re-velarei  to  unveil  or  draw  back  the 
veil.  What  is  there  in  the  word  to 
make  it  inappropriate  to  the  drawing 
hack  of  any  part  of  that  veil  which 
shrouds  God  from  our  immediate 
sight  ?  It  would,  perhaps,  be  a  suf- 
ficient answer  to  the  charge,  to  show 
that  the  translators  attached  no  ex- 
clusive value  to  the  word  'revela- 
tion,' by  which  they  usually  render 
a***mXir+i{,  since  they  have  given  in 
exchange  for  it,  in  one  place,  *  ma- 
nifestation' (Rom.  viii.  19) ;  in  ano- 
ther 'coming'  (1  Cor.  i.  7) ;  in  ano- 
ther *  appearance '  (1  Pet.  i.  5) ;  in 
all  which  three  places  the  revealing 
of  the  Being  of  God  or  Christ  is 
spoken  of,  without  the  slightest  re- 
ference to  written  revelation.  But 
does  the  reviewer  mean  to  say  that 
God  does  not  communicate  directly 
with  man  through  nature,  thrown 
the  dealings  of  Providence  ?  Is  tne 
Book  of  Job  to  be  erased  from  the 
Scriptures  because  its  whole  argu- 
ment is  founded  upon  the  revelation 
of  God  in  nature  r  *  Hast  thou  an 
arm  like  God,'  it  says,  *  and  canst 
thou  thunder  with  a  voice  like  Him?9 
Is  this  recognising  in  the  thunder  a 
'direct  communication  from  GodP* 
If  so,  is  it  *  modified  Pantheism  ?' 
Are  all  those  glorious  Psalms, — the 
18th,  the  29th,  the  50th,  and  dozens 
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of  others, —  to  be  expunged  m  ha- 
theistic?  Nay,  but  does  the  reviewer 
acknowledge  no  *  direct  communica- 
tion* from  God  in  the  *  dealings  of 
Providence  ?'  If  so,  we  may  as  well 
burn  the  Old  Testament  altogether, 
not  to  ray  the  whole  Bible ;  since  its 
very  purpose  is  to  draw  back  the 
veil  of  History,  and  to  show  how 
God  has  been  manifesting  Himself  in 
it  as  a  Maker,  as  a  Judge,  as  a  King, 
as  a  Father,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world,  and  shall  so  manliest  Him- 
self unto  the  end.  If  God  has  not 
been  so  revealing  Himself,  if  there  is 
no  revelation  but  'as  in  the  sacred 
volume,'  what  then  was  every  portion 
of  the  history  recorded  in  each  suc- 
cessive book,  before  that  book  was 
written  ?  Did  revelation  only  begin 
with  the  Pentateuch  ?  Had  God  not 
revealed  Himself  to  Adam,  to  Noah, 
to  Abraham,  long  before  a  '  sacred 
volume1  ever  could  have  existed  f 

But  it  is  asserted  by  the  reviewer, 
that,  according  to  the  view  given  by 
Mr.  Maurice,  the  '  difference  between 
the  religion  of  the  heathen  and  that 
of  the  Christian  consists  not  in  the 
one  being  true  and  the  other  false, 
but  in  the  greater  unfolding  of  truth 
in  the  one  than  in  the  other;  and 
the  grand  object  in  both  alike  is,  an 
ignorant  creature  to  be  taught,  not  a 

?iilty  creature  to  be  reconciled.' 
here  lurks  in  this  passage  a  subtle 
fallacy,  which  we  fain  would  hope 
the  writer  himself  to  have  been  de- 
ceived by.  The  lecturer  does  say 
that  there  is  an  unfolding  of  truth 
to  some  extent  in  all  religion.  It  is 
not  the  first  time  of  his  saying  so ; 
he  has  devoted  a  whole  course  of 
lectures  (The  Religions  of  the  World 
and  their  Relations  to  Christianity) 
to  the  bringing  out  of  this  principle. 
And  in  doing  so  he  has  but  followed 
the  example  of  St.  Paul,  when  be 
told  the  Athenians  that  they  *  igno- 
rantly  worshipped'  the  very  God 
whom  he  declared  unto  them.  But 
if  it  be  meant,  not  that  all  religions 
have  some  truth, — were  it  only  that 
unspeakable  oneof worship, — butthat 
all  religions  are  simply  more  or  less 
true,  the  pages  referred  to,  although 
directed  to  quite  a  different  purpose, 
yet  witness  entirely  against  the  con- 
struction which  the  reviewer  has  put 
upon  them.  When  Mr.  Maurice 
says  that  'all  mythology  witnesses 
that  man  is  not  meant  to  create  the 


objects  of  Ins  own  worship,  eia 
though  it  is  the  strange  wsxii 
his  efforts  to  create  then;  k  hob 
upon  all  existing  things  as  bora; 
marks  and  vestiges  of  a  dhise  p 
sence,  while  it  turns  that  troth  as 
an  excuse  for  identifying  the  pre- 
sence with  the  things,'--  he  sufy 
says,  as  plainly  as  any  pkm-**ti 
man  need  wish,  that  mythology  t 
heathendom  is  false,  in  so  fir  at 
endeavours  to  create  Hs  own  got; 
is  false  in  so  far  as  it  identifoW 
with  the  mere  vestiges  ofHs  pre- 
sence; in  other  words,  into  fir  n't 
is  Pantheistic. 

But  again,  the  reviewer  has  fani 
in  the  same  passage  that,  according 
the  lecturer,  the  'grand  object' rfii 
religions  is  an  ignorant  crestoR » 
he  taught,  not  a  guilty  actinic  to 
be  reconciled/  Here,  indeed,  «i 
utterly  puzzled  how  to  reply  That 
is  not  a  single  word,  from  p.  2#» 
p.  252,  which  speaks  of  the  (objeoY 
of  religion.  The  writer  has  ttrai? 
explained  (p.  246),  that  his  com** 
not  one  upon  Bekgion^  bat  ass 
Theology,  and  he  proceeds  to  at 
forth  the  object,  not  of  reigxn,!* 
of  theology.  Theology,  eufr-bp; 
speech  of  God  (dear  reviewer,  n> 
could  but  understand  two  w* 
of  Greek!).  Therefore  he  saw  tat 
theology,  Christian  theology,  nto 
the  Bible  as  4the  orderiyexhittff 
of  the  different  steps  of  God's  re- 
lation of  Himself.  Of  the  dot** 
*  which  teaches  how  sm  hsi  bca 
overcome  for  all,  and  may  he  we> 
come  by  each,'  he  speaks,  faded* 
the  very  next  extract  qnotedfisj 
his  lectures  by  the  reviewer.  Beta 
he  should  say  that  the  grand  otyetf 
of  religion  is  'an  ignorant  crate* 
to  be  taught,'  what  then?  fc* 
concilement  of  the  guilty  anyttasg 
but  a  means  of  spiritual  edueriw 
As  Mr.  Erskine,  in  that  prw» 
work,  The  Uncondihond  Fr*** 
of  the  Gospel,  so  abundantly  dw* 
pardon  is  not  heaven,  anymore*** 
a  medicine  is  health;  heaven  is  linW 

to  those  who  are  sanctified  by  the 
belief  of  the  pardon;  sawtifif** 
by  unity  with  God  is  the  end,  £ 
conciliation  through  Christ  t* 
means.  Is  St.  PauFs  relate  *& 
out  an  object,  when,  treating  ^  ^ 
lossians  as  creatures  already  i**/ 
riled  to  God,  he  addresses  then" 
these  grand  words,— 'If  jet*5* 
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risen  with  Christ,  seek  those  things 
which  are  above,  where  Christ  sittetn 
on  the  right  hand  of  God:  set  your 
affection  on  things  above,  not  on 
-things  on  the  earth ;  for  ye  are  dead; 
and  your  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in 
Cod?'    Who  can  fail  to  see  that  the 
very  soul  of  this  passage  is  the  idea 
of  education?  Who  can  fail  to  see 
that  St.  Paul  is  educating  the  Co- 
lcesians,  and  telling  them  to  educate 
themselves,  and  teaching  them  that 
they  can  educate  themselves,  pre- 
cisely because  they  are  reconciled, 
because  they  are  '  risen  with  Christ? ' 
Turning  aside  for  a  moment  from 
the  Professor  of  Theology  to  the  Pro- 
fessor of  History  and  Geography,  to 
take  the  latter  to  task  for  a  quotation 
of  Scripture,  so  innocent  that  it  is  not 
even  worth  while  to  defend  it,  the 
reviewer  again  reverts  to  Mr.  Mau- 
rice, and  quotes  a  passage  in  which, 
illustrating   the   simplicity   of  the 
Creeds,  the  lecturer  says: — *  Every 
doctrine  which  has  been  a  solace  to 
the  poor  or  strength  to  the  martyr ; 
which  explains  how  men  are  united 
to  God  and  to  each  other;  which 
teaches  how  sin  has  been  overcome 
for  all,  and  may  be  overcome  in 
each ;  which  sets  forth  the  mystery 
of  the  Divine  Name,  will  assuredly 
come  forth,  not  in  some  detached 
text  or  difficult  inference,  but  as  a 
part   of  the   revelation,  or  as    its 
ground,  or   as   its   consummation.* 
Whereupon  the  reviewer  observes, 
*  We  do  not  suppose  that  this  reve- 
rend gentleman  denies  or  doubts  the 
personality  of  the  incarnate  Son  of 
God,  but  we  think  that  one  who  did 
might  be  apt  to  use  very  much  the 
same  sort  of  language.* 

More  bad  coin  for  the  smashers. 
Do  you  observe  these  doublings  and 
roundabouts  of  speech,  the  sure 
marks  of  a  mind  unable  to  look  its 
own  thoughts  straight  in  the  face  ? 
How  he  struggles  and  writhes  to 
mean  something,  and  then  does  not 
mean  what  he  says  1  Above,  it  was '  a 
sort  of  modified  Pantheism,*  here  we 
have k  might  be  apt  to  use  very  much 
the  same  tort  of  language.*  But  the 
world  at  large  is  not  so  mealy- 
mouthed;  it  will  be  said  after  the 
Quarterly  that  Mr.  Maurice  uses  the 
language  of  one  who  denies  the  in- 
carnation ;  and  simple  people,  who 
believe  that  men  mean  what  they 
say,  will  conclude  that  Mr.  Maurice 
•does  deny  the  incarnation ;  and  inas- 


much as  his  theology  is  taken  at  a 
type  of  that  of  the  whole  College,  it 
will  be  said  that  the  incarnation  is 
denied  in  the  teaching  of  Queen's 
College.  And  all  the  while  our  re- 
viewer will  be  protesting  that  he 
4  does  not  suppose  that  this  reverend 
gentlemen  denies  or  doubts  the  person- 
ality of  the  incarnate  Son  of  God!* 

And,  first,  let  us  look  a  little 
more  closely  into  the  charge.  The 
reviewer  surely  does  not  mean  that 
we  are  never  to  use  the  same  lan- 
as  those  with  whom  we  partly 
!  ?  If  so,  God  help  him  ana 
us !~  Both  he  and  we  have  surely 
been  saying  '  Good  morning,*  and 
*  How  dye  do  ?  *  and  asking  for  our 
dinner,  and  talking  about  the  wea- 
ther, ay,  and  using  the  same  words 
of  endearance  to  those  we  love  best, 
as  the  veriest  Jews,  Mahommedans, 
Pagans,  Atheists,  in  the  world.  It 
is  so,  and  it  must  be  so ;  God  means 
it  should  be  so,  precisely  to  show  us 
that  we  are  men,  precisely  because, 
to  use  Mr.  Maurice's  own  expressions, 
the  words  which  we  speak  are  a  bond 
between  '  the  richest  and  the  poorest, 
the  most  learned  and  the  most  igno- 
rant,* greater  than  '  all  the  common 
sights  and  sounds  of  nature.*  Surely 
the  more  we  are  able  to  speak  the 
same  words  with  those  from  whom 
we  most  differ,  the  greater  must  be 
the  joy  of  all  true  Christians.  Surely 
the  Lord's  Prayer  is  not  the  worse, 
but  the  better  and  the  holier,  that  it 
is  used  in  common  by  the  varying 
millions  who  perhaps  can  agree  in 
no  other  form  of  prayer.  Is  the 
reviewer  prepared  to  expunge  it 
from  the  liturgy,  ay,  from  the 
memory  of  every  adult  and  child 
throughout  educated  Christendom, 
because  many  who  *  deny  or  doubt 
the  personality  of  the  incarnate  Son 
of  God*  use  not  only  'very  much 
the  same  sort  of  language,*  but  the 
very  words  ? 

If  the  charge  means  anything, 
therefore,  it  must  mean  this,  —  that 
language  is  used  which  expresses  or 
implies  that  denial  or  doubt  of 
Christ's  personality  which  the  re- 
viewer does  'not  suppose*  to  be 
entertained  by  the  utterer.  A  pro- 
fession of  faith  in  that  Person  the 
lecturer  had  surely  no  need  to  put 
forth,  when  his  great  work  (of  which 
we  will  not  presume  the  reviewer  to 
be  ignorant)  bears  for  its  very  title 
The  Kingdom   of  Christy— when, 
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through  volume  after  volume  of 
sermons,  lectures,  controversies,  the 
setting  forth  of  the  Son  of  God  as 
the  king  of  men,  as  the  first-born 
among  many  brethren,  forms  the 
very  ground  of  all  his  teaching. 
With  respect  to  the  charge  itself, 
therefore,  once  stripped  of  its  ambi- 
guities, all  that  he  need  do  is  to 
despise  it  as  the  mere  utterance  of 
suspicious  ignorance. 

But  it  so  happens  that  the  passage 
referred  to  affords,  not  in  words, 
but  in  its  very  substance,  the  most 
pregnant  contradiction  to  any  such 
charge ;  for  the  lecturer  is  speaking 
of  'the  Creeds'  (including  thereby, 
necessarily  at  least,  the  Nicene  Creed, 
in  which  the  '  personality  of  the  in- 
carnate Son  of  God*  holds  so  large  a 
room) ;  he  is  showing  how  they  keep 
'  the  Divine  object  before  us  through- 
out,1 and  why  he  4  who  follows  the 
historical  method  of  the  Bible  most 
carefully'  must  'value'  them  and 
*  fly  to  them.'  So  that,  whatever  be 
the  particular  language  he  uses,  it  is 
the  language  of  one  who  is  at  the 
very  moment  proclaiming  the  beauty 
and  worth  of  those  Creeds  which 
express  the  Christian  faith.  Does 
the  reviewer  imagine  that  words  of 
Mr.  Maurice,  or  his  own,  can  better 
express  'the  personality  of  the  in- 
carnate Son  of  God'  than  those 
Creeds  to  which  the  '  reverend  gen- 
tleman' is  thus  declaring  his  alle- 
giance? Is  it  to  be  believed  that 
the  upholding  of  the  symbols  of  the 
Church  should  be  distorted  into 
heresy? 

And  now  the  reviewer  finds  fault 
with  the  use  of  the  words  spirit, 
spiritual,  prophets,  priestly  calling,  by 
tne  lecturers.  We  have  not  time  to 
pause  over  his  instances,  except  one 
most  marvellous  one,  in  which  the 
writer,  referring  to  an  expression  of 
Mr.  Kingsley  —  'God  has  given  us 
our  own  prophets,  our  own  heroines ; 
to  recognise  these  prophets,  to  imitate 
these  heroines,  is  the  duty  which  lies 
nearest  to  an  English  woman,*  &c.  — 
imagines  it  to  apply  collectively  to  a 
short  list  of  legend-writers  which 
immediately  follows ;  the  very  object 
of  the  lecturer  being  to  teach  his 
hearers  to  'recognise  their  prophets,' 
i.e.  not  to  take  them  upon  trust, 
whether  in  brown  or  blue  covers. 

But  we  cannot  tarry,  for  we  must 
proceed  to  the  passage  in  which  the 
reviewer  speaks  of  the  reference  by 


Mr.  Strettell  and  Mr.  Kinttato 
'the  word  of  God'ts'the  fooattf 
utterance,  who  inspires  all  true  tod 
noble  thought  and  speech1  (t  re- 
ference which  the  reviewer  phnss 
as  '  the  manner  in  which  one  of  the 
titles  of  the  Saviour  is  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  subject')  as  'a  trary 
heinous  lapse.'  What!  theascrifaog 
language  to  the  word  of  God  nothing 
more  than *  bringing  one  of  the  tides 
of  the  Saviour  to  bear  upon  the  sub- 
ject ! '  and,  as  such, '  a  truly  beioos 
lapse ! '  Does  language  grow  up  of 
itself,  without  God  ?  Does  it  oooe 
from  another  ?  Does  it  come  fan 
the  devil?  One  would  think  yes 
believed  it,  in  truth,  to  see  the  horror 
with  which  you  view  its  dedicatm 
to  its  true  author!  Of  course,  if  it 
be  heinous  to  speak  of  the  wad  d 
God  as  the  source  of  man's  speed; 
it  is  '  worse  than  absurd'  to  quote 
John  vi.  63,  and  to  say  that  watfe 
are  not  empty  things,  but  that  'they 
are  spirit  and  they  are  life.'  Of 
course  it  does  become  'a  portentoo 
specimen  of  audacity  in  tramping 
on  the  plainest  rules  of  criticism  and 
common  sense,'  to  treat  the  miracle 
of  Pentecost,  the  gift  of  tongues  to 
the  apostles,  as  a  vindication  of  lan- 
guage as  (rod's  own  gift  and  rt 
man's  invention.  But  for  us,  vho 
do  believe  that  'the  Word'  b» 
mere  title  of  Christ,  but  an  expres- 
sion of  his  very  being — who  do 
believe  that '  all  things  were  made  by 
him,'  that  'in  him  was  life,  and  the 
life  was  the  light  of  men,'  and  that 
without  him  man  would  hare  been 
but  a  poor  dumb  creature,  incapable 
of  communion  with  his  fellow  nw 
or  with  God,  incapable  at  under- 
standing, incapable  of  sense,  inca- 
pable—good  God !  what  words  shall 
express  what  man  had  been  without 
Christ  ?— nay,  that  without  him  man 
as  a  living  and  speaking  crestw* 
could  never  have  existed  at  all;— fa- 
ns these  words,  too,  of  the  Queen's 
College  professors  —  spoken,  at  ** 
believe  them  to  be,  devoutly  sod 
reverently — leading,  as  they  do,  to 
God  through  Christ,— these  wor* 
which  you  condemn,  are  beaming 
full  of  light  and  truth. 

But  let  us  pause  an  instant  T» 
reviewer's  expressions  o£  at  we  are 
willing  to  admit,  unaffected,  unexag- 
gerated  horror,  at  the  connecting** 
the  gift  of  language  with  the  wow 
of  God;  what  a  fight  do  they  ** 
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throw  upon   the   whole   frame   of 
mind  which  has  led  him  to  reproach 
tike  lecturers  with  using  Scripture 
terms  and  phrases  'in  a  different  and 
a  lower  sense  V    A  frame  of  mind 
-which  we  are  all  prone  to  entertain, 
-which  we,  perhaps,  all  of  us  enter- 
tain   more    or  less, — of  looking  at 
Christianity   as   something   strange 
and   peculiar,  and  not  as  the  most 
universal  of  all  things;  as  a  mys- 
tery, and  not  as  the  unveiling  of  all 
mysteries;  of  imagining  that  *  cer- 
tain religious  truths  and  ideas*  have 
their   own  hieratic  language;   that 
the  words  of  Scripture  are  not  type- 
words,  each  the  most  characteristic 
expression  of  a  whole  class  of  most 
real  facts,  which  without  it  would 
remain  only  half-interpreted ;    are 
not    beacon -words,    each   shedding 
around  a  whole  glory  of  saving  light, 
hut    dark    words,    dreadful    words, 
lonely  words,  standing  apart  in  un- 
approachable majesty  from  all  our 
common  speech.     What  is  this,  but 
mere  word-idolatry  ?    What  is  this, 
hut  putting  the  bushel  upon  every 
candle  that  the  Spirit  Himself  hath 
lighted?    What  is  this,  but  going 

X'nst  the  very  scope  and  tenor  of 
revelation?    For  what  are  the 
words,  we  pray  you,  which  express 
the  very  deepest,  holiest  truths  of 
Scripture?    Are  they  not  precisely 
the  simplest,  the  plainest,  the  most 
familiar  ?   If  we  once  exclude  '  reve- 
lation,* '  prophet,*  *  spiritual,*  from 
the  usage  of  our  ordinary  speech, 
what  are  we  to  do  with  those  other 
far  higher  and  deeper  words?    Is 
earthly  kingship  abolished  because 
Christ  is  our  King  ?    Is  earthly  fa- 
therhood to  be  spoken  of  no  longer, 
because  we  have  a  Father  in  hea- 
ven ?    Are  our  little  ones  to  be  no 
longer  called  our  children,  because 
they  have  been  made  in   baptism 
children  of  God  ?  Are  we  to  be  sons, 
brothers,  no  longer,  lest  the  Eternal 
Son  should  be  indeed  the  first-born 
among  many  brethren  ?    Does  mar- 
riage become  a  blasphemy,  because 
the  word  has  been  hallowed  to  ex- 
press the  union  of  Christ  with  His 
Church  ?    See  vou  not  that  if  once 
this  reserving  of  words  for  •  religious 
truths  and  ideas*   be  allowed,  we 
shall  have  to  unmake  our  whole  daily 
speech,  and  especially  all  that  part 
of  it  which  is  most  homely,  most 
endearing,  most  universal,  most  im- 
perishable ? — all  that  makes  the  man 


a  man,  and  therefore  capable  of  com- 
munion with  God  ?  Ah !  God,  in 
taking  upon  Him  our  nature,  has  also 
taken  upon  Him  our  speech !  and  in 
taking  it  He  has  sanctified  it,  glorified 
it  for  ever !  He  has  called  Himself 
our  Father,  that  earthly  fathers 
should  feel  the  majesty  of  their  sweet 
and  tremendous  mission !  He  has  sent 
His  Son  into  the  world,  that  earthly 
sons  should  learn  self-sacrifice  to 
their  earthly  parents  1  He  has  pro- 
claimed Himself  our  King,  that  all 
rulers  of  nations,  all  kings  of  art, 
literature,  science,  industry,  should 
know  that  they  reign  through  Him 
alone!  He  has  given  us  a  Book, 
which  should  stand  as  the  pattern 
and  glory  of  all  writing !  lie  has 
revealed  to  us  the  very  mystery  of 
His  own  Being,  that  we  might  know 
that  all  mysteries  are  to  be  revealed, 
and  can  be  revealed  through  Him 
alone !  And  therefore  it  is,  brother 
reviewer,  that,  as  Mr.  Strettell  has 
told  you,  *  words  are  not  arbitrary 
things,  as  some  suppose,  to  be  chosen 
or  laid  aside  as  we  please,  or  as  we 
can,  but  living  powers,  expressive  in 
some  measure  of  the  very  nature  of 
things  themselves!*  Therefore,  we 
see  that  *  they  come  from  Him,  who 
is  Himself  the  Word,*  by  whom  all 
things  are  made,  from  whom  man 
derives  all  the  light  and  knowledge 
he  possesses.  Therefore  it  is  that 
we  are  to  'take  care  how  we  deal 
with  words,*  for  *  they  are  sacred 
things,  not  lightly  to  be  scattered 
abroad,  not  without  the  greatest  dan- 
ger to  be  perverted.  They  are  not 
vain,  that  is,  empty  things ;  they  are 
spirit,  and  they  are  life,9 

Surely  by  this  time  we  have  well- 
nigh  said  enough.  We  need  not  stop 
to  vindicate  these  lecturers  from 
their  'favourite  device'  of  adopting 

*  a  vague  mistiness  of  style  for  the 
purpose  of  adding  an  awful  dignity 
to  matters  which  are  very  simple  in 
themselves.*  Our  readers  will,  we 
feel  sure,  suspect  ere  this,  that  the 

*  vague  mistiness'  of  style  in  the  lec- 
turers may  be  really  but  a  va&ue 
mistiness  of  mind  in  their  critic ;  that 
the  matters  which  seem  to  him  very 
simple,  may  really  be  very  deep  and 
solemn.  Still  less  need  we  linger 
over  the  reproach  of  Germanism  ad«< 
dressed  to  one  who,  in  his  two  pub- 
lished works  (the  Saint's  Tragedy, 
and  the  Village  Sermons),  has  given 
samples  of  nervous,  homely  English, 
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such  as  are  little  likely  to  be  sur- 
passed iii  this  generation ;  or  to 
prove  that,  in  recommending  the 
practice  of  English  verse  to  his  pu- 
pils, he  has  only  followed  an  exam- 
ple practised  daily  by  the  most  sen- 
sible teachers.  It  would  become 
henceforth  a  mere  waste  of  time  to 
explain  how,  if  there  be  one  means 
more  likely  than  another  to  deter 
young  ladies  from  rhyming  a  pace 
for  the  Book  of  Beauty \  it  is  surely 
that  of  telling  them,  as  Mr.  Kingsley 
does,  that  prose  is  higher  than  poetry, 
— a  most  unfounded  paradox,  as  we 
believe,  and  allowable  only  to  a  poet, 
like  the  author  of  the  Saints  Tra- 
gedy, but  one  which  our  reviewer 
wholly  overlooks,  in  his  unlucky 
eagerness  to  convict  the  lecturers  of 
those  sins  precisely  which  lie  the 
farthest  from  them.  If  the  reviewer 
finds  fault  with  his  victims  for 
4  dreamy,  unhealthy,  sentimentalism,' 
we  need  not  exhaust  the  patience  of 
others  in  showing  that  the  long  ex- 
tract which  he  quotes  is  wholesome 
and  practical,  and  proceeds  from  the 
pen  of  one  most  thoroughly  awake 
to  all  that  is  going  on  around  him. 
And  as  to  the  contemptuous  remarks 
which  follow  the  extract,  we  can 
only  say,  that  we  pity  alike  the  in- 
tellect and  the  heart  of  the  man  who 
penned  them. 

And  now  we,  too,  have  fulfilled 
4  a  very  unpleasant  task.*  If  our 
tone  has  been  severe  at  times,  it  is 
because  we  happen  to  feel  somewhat 
more  strongly  than  the  reviewer  the 
danger  of  scattering  abroad  words  of 
calumnious  meaning,  even  though 
the  scatterer  should  nave  but  played 
with  them  in  his  folly,  as  a  child 
with  gunpowder.  As  for  the  men 
themselves,  on  whom  he  has  vented 
his  small  censures,  they,  we  trust, 
will  feel  that  they  can  afford  to  de- 
spise them,  and  will  not  deign  to 
give  any  other  reply  than  that  of 
walking  steadfastly  onwards  in  their 
path  of  duty,  of  witnessing  ever 
more  strongly  for  the  truth  which 
is  in  them,  and  above  them,  and 
before  them.  They  are  accused  of 
Pantheism, — let  them  proclaim  ever 
more  solemnly  the  name  of  God,  as 
a  righteous  Being  and  Father.  They 
are  called  Latitudinarians, — let  them 
fight  falsehood  and  evil  with  an  ever 
mightier  and  more  holy  hatred. 
They  are  said  to  use  the  language  of 


those  who  deny  the  penom%t; 

Christ, — let  them  set  it  forth  to 

more    boldly,  as  the  fret  ef  &* 

the  keystone,  not  only  of  sH  r& 

gion,  but  of  the  very  unWene.  Tbej 

are  blamed  for  Gennaaisq^-la 

them  be  ever  more  English.  Us 

are  termed  misty  and  vagner-la 

them  be  clearer  and  holder  than  era. 

They  are   reproached  with  dreei- 

ness  and  sentimentalism,— let  tbea 

be  ever  more  hearty  and  more  ar- 

nest. 

One  word  more.    There  n,  iBocg 

the  four  names  selected  by  the  aP 

viewer  for  criticism,  one  which  etira 

up  more  frequently  than  all  the « 

under  his    pen — that  of  Profcsar 

Maurice.     It  so  happened,  that  a 

the  very  same  day  on  which  the  lis 

number  of  the  Quarterly  fell  into  <e 

hands  we  had  just  been  reading  a 

attack  upon   bun,   still  poorer  is 

more  offensive,  in  the  columns  «f  & 

BaUv  News.     On  the  same  not 

but  lately,  from  opposite  qmrtes  i 

the  firmament  of  so-called  religia 

literature,  the  English  Revkvd 

the  Record  were  voiding  alike  tfca: 

bile ;  and  we  could  not  help  ieek 

what  a  privilege  this  man  enjoyci 
—   •  -*       efflj 


slander  of  every  party  at  once, 
wonder?  Was  it  not  saidfrootk 
Mount,  in  words  which  ehill  at 
pass  away  with  heaven  nor  artk 
*  Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shallfr 
vile  you,  and  persecute  yw  « 
shall  say  all  manner  of  evil  apis* 
you  falsely  for  my  sake:  Bejoi* 
and  be  exceeding  glad,  for  grot  * 
your  reward  in  neaven,  for  »  per- 
secuted they  the  prophets  which  were 
before  you?'  Let  him,  tham 
too  rejoice,  and  be  exceeding  g»; 
for  so  persecuted  they  the  /**?** 
which  were  before  him.  J.T. 

P.S.—Mr.  Maurice's  pamphfo 
quoted  at  the  head  of  our  «W 
only  reached  us  when  the  ato* 
pases  were  ready  for  the  pies;  ** 
although  we  cannot  bat  regret  tin 
he  should  have  deigned  to  metf* 
swords  with  so  unworthy  in  «*■ 
gonist,  we  heartily  commend  his  re- 
ply, as  a  noble  outburst  of  righteoas 
and  godly  scorn,  to  all  who  ***£ 
know  somewhat  more  of  the  'm*"* 
fied  Pantheism  and  Latitudinin^ 
ism '  of  Queen's.  College. 
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BT  A.  HEW  TOBXJBB. 


NO.    II.       A    WSDDIVa    'ABOT1    Bl.BBCK.SB.* 


THE  first  thing,  as  a  general  rule, 
thai  a  voung  Gothamite*  does  is 
to  get  a  none;  the  second,  to  get  a 
-wife.  Having,  therefore,  seen  Henry 
.Benson  on  the  road,  it  naturally 
follows  in  order  that  we  should  go 
to  see  him  married. 

A  fashionable  marriage  is  an  event 
to  honour  which  all  nature  and  all 
art  are  expected  to  put  on  their  best 
face,  and  present  themselves  in  their 
brightest  colours.  You  go  to  such  a 
wedding  prepared  to  see  the  nicest 
kind  of  people  under  the  most  fa- 
vourable circumstances.  Accord- 
ingly, whereas  in  my  last  we  found 
it  necessary  to  mention  Bowery  Boys 
and  newspaper  editors,  and  various 
other  low  characters,  not  to  speak  of 
,  our  friend  Tibbets  Schuyler,  who  is 
decidedly  *  second  set,*  I  shall,  on  the 
present  occasion,  introduce  you  to 
none  but  the  real  respectable,  fa- 
shionable, exquisite  part  of  New 
York  society,  the  very  cream  of  the 
cream ;  and  if  you  find  them 
very  slow,  it  isn't  my  fault.  I  have 
an  idea  that  fashionable  people  are 
stupid  all  over  the  world,  even  when 
they  are  fastest. 

It  is  mid-winter  still,  and  there  is 
1  snow  on  the  ground ;  but  the  sleigh- 
ing is  not  so  good  as  it  was,  and  the 
state  of  the  streets  admits  *  wheeling.' 
Wheeling  Benson  is,  not  in  the 
ancient  olive  chariot  which  he  usually 
does  his  grandfather  the  honour  to 
borrow  when  going  out,  for  to-night 
the  old  gentleman  is  going  out  him- 
self; but  in  the  neat  claret  brougham 
of  his  first  groomsman,  Philip  Van 
Home,  under  whose  auspices  and 
comfort  be  is  about  to  go  through 
an  awful  ceremony  at  eight  p.m.; 
that  is  to  say,  in  about  twenty-five 
minutes  from  the  present  time. 
It  is  the  ceremony  of  matrimony. 
Henry  was  an  orphan.  This  con- 
dition is  in  most  parts  of  the  world 
supposed  to  render  a  young  man  an 
object  of  pity  and  compassion ;  but  in 
America  it  is  deemed  peculiarly  de- 


sirable, as  it  puts  him  into  i 
of  his  fortune  immediately  on  at- 
taining his  majority,  and  relieves  him 
from  even  the  semblance  of  autho- 
ritative interference  with  his  move- 
ments after  that  epoch.  So  far  as 
he  can  be  said  to  have  any  home  (for 
he  has  been  very  much  in  a  state  of 
transit  and  travel  for  the  last  four 
years,  ever  since  he  graduated  at 
Columbia  College),  he  lives  with  his 
maternal  grandfather,  Mr.  Backus, 
in  New  York,  during  the  winter,  and 
at  bis  brother  Carl's  country-seat  on 
the  Hudson  in  summer.  When  a 
young  man  of  independent  means  is 
thus  afloat  on  the  world,  his  friends 
think  it  desirable  to  get  him  married 
as  soon  as  possible,  for  the  same 
reason  that  a  boy  is  often  sent  to 
school — to  keep  him  out  of  mischief. 
So  when  Henry  came  back  from  the 
Rhine  one  spring,  and  in  the  natural 
course  of  thinss  was  expected  at 
Bavenswood  (which,  by  the  way, 
had  never  had  a  raven  within  ten 
miles  of  it),  Carl  took  care  to  have 
proper  relays  of  young  ladies  pro- 
vided on  visits  of  a  week  or  a  fort- 
night each,  ostensibly  as  company  to 
Miss  Benson,  who  had  come  out  last 
winter :  but  it  was  known  perfectly 
by  all  the  dear  creatures  who  came 
tnat  Carl  Benson  had  a  brother  to 
dispose  of.  Three  damsels  came  suc- 
cessively, and  walked  and  sailed,  and 
rode  and  drove,  and  went  through 
all  the  proper  business  with  Henry, 
the  accompanying  papas  or  mammas 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  always  taking 
care  to  keep  at  a  respectful  distance. 
And  the  three  damsels  departed  suc- 
cessively, but  not  successfully,  so  far 
as  the  impression  on  either  side  is 
concerned.  But  when  the  fourth 
came,  Harry  finding  her  an  unde- 
niable beauty,  and  clever  to  boot, 
and  knowing  that  she  was  an  heiress 
to  some  extent,  and  that  there  was 
no  mother-in-law  (an  immense 
point),  very  speedily  'concluded  to 
invest,'  as  Tibbets  Schuyler  would 


*  The  appellation  of  Gotham  was  first  given  to  New  York  by  Washington 
Irvmg  in  his  earliest  work,  8almagtmdif  evidently  alluding  to  the  singular  wisdom 
of  the  inhabitants ;  and  the  city  is  now  familiarly  known  throughout  America  by  this 
name;  just  as  Boston,  for  lets  evident  reasons,  is  generally  called  ike  America* 

Athene. 
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have  phrased  it,  in  case  the  young 
lady  accorded.  And,  somehow  or 
other,  Clara  Vanderlyn  also  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  Henry  Benson 
was  rich  enough  and  handsome 
enough  for  her,  and  that  he  was  a 
yery  proper  and  virtuous  young 
man,  and  had  a  positive  reputation 
for  literary  attainments.  Not  that 
she  valued  the  last  for  its  own  sake, 
since  she  seldom  read  anything  more 
profound  than  a  novel,  but  she 
esteemed  it  as  helping  to  give  a  man 
iciat;  and,  on  the  whole,  decided 
that  he  was  a  very  eligible  match. 
Perhaps  her  decision  was  accelerated 
by  the  information  conveyed  in  a 
letter  from  a  friend  at  Oldport 
Springs,  that  her  contemporary  and 
rival  belle,  Miss  De  Lancey,  had  been 
cutting  a  great  dash  there,  and  was 
positively  engaged  to  a  rich  Bos* 
tonian.  Soon  the  young  people  be- 
gan to  look  very  understandingly  at 
each  other,  and  to  make  those  mutual 
confidences  of  the  eves  which  ex- 
press so  much  more  than  can  be  said 
in  words ;  and  the  Yanderlyns  were 
easily  persuaded  to  stay  another 
week ;  and  it  was  hinted  very  early 
in  the  fall*  that  there  was  something 
between  Mr.  Benson  and  Miss  Van- 
derlyn ;  and  as  soon  as  they  returned 
to  the  city,  attentive  friends  kept 
asking  them  and  their  relatives  Mf 
they  were  not  engaged ;'  and  when 
at  last  one  fine  day  in  the  Indian 
rammer  (a  delightful  appendix  to  the 
warm  weather  which  the  northern 
states  enjoy  in  November),  the  two 
were  seen  walking  arm-in-arm  down 
Broadway,  nobody  was  the  least  sur- 
prised at  it. 

^  Harry  is  to  be  married,  then,  to- 
night, and  he  is  going  for  that  pur- 
pose-—to  church  r  No,  to  the  house 
of  his  father-in-law. 

Mr.  Vanderlvn's  house  is  distant 
from  that  of  old  Backus  about  half  a 
mile  north-westerly,  and  situated  on 
the  corner  of  one  of  the  long,  broad 
avenues,  that  intersect  the  upper  part 
of  the  city  longitudinally,  and  one  of 
the  widest  of  the  numerous  cross 
streets,  which  in  this  quarter  are  wide 
and  narrow  in  the  proportion  of 
about  one  to  eight.  The  corner  is  a 
favourite  situation.  Why  should  it 
be  thought  desirable  to  have  the  dust 
and  noise  of  two  streets  instead  of 


one  ?    A  Frenchman  or  German  &• 
posed  to  theorize  on  local  pecalkri- 
ties  would  say  it  was  owing  to  to 
business  habits  of  the  New  token; 
that    a    *  corner    lot1  bong  nut 
valuable  for  a  shop  or  a  wtrebw* 
thus  came  by  force  of  assocatkn  to 
be  considered  equally  so  for  a  prime 
dwelling.     But  there  is  a  more  » 
tural  and  very  appreciable  ranonk 
the  preference.    As  the  homes  m 
built  close  against  each  other,  «i& 
the  main  rooms  three-deep  on  a  floor, 
the  middle  room  of  the  three  in  ok 
story  is  dark,  having  do  means  rf 
illumination  from   without,  exsep 
when  the  position  of  the  house  a  i 
corner   affords    a   side  light  Tfc 
street  on  which  one  side  of  Mr.  Vis- 
derlyn's  dwelling  stands  is  a  utthka- 
ably-built  and  inhabited  street,  at 
the  avenue  on  which  it  fronts  si 
fashionable  avenue.    Three  streets;* 
the  east  there  is  one  fully  ss  fan* 
and  convenient,  and  two  streebs 
the  west  another;  but  that  tntk 
east  is  decidedly  second-rate  in  pa* 
of  fashion,  and   that  on  the  w* 
literally  nowhere,  there  not  being » 
house  belonging  to  *  any  of  us*  at 
The  general  course  of  fashion!* 
been  necessarily  northward;  astk 
city,  built  on  a'narrow  island,  eustf 
expand  laterally,  with  a  slight  in* 
nation  westward.  But  many  scafe® 
help  to  make  a  particular  quarter 
fashionable.    In  the  present  insta* 
Vanderlyn  and  two  or  three  w» 
friends  happening  to  own  laod  be* 
built   on    it,    and   were  infloeaw 
enough  to  draw  other  friends  nm 
them  and  give  a  name  and  reputed 
to  the  avenue.    Similar  attempts* 
continually  made,   and  freqaauf 
without  success.    The  upper  P*  J 
the  city  is  dotted  over  with  m 
spots,  which  have  tried  to  be  fob* 
able  places  and  couldn't  be.  Truss 
particularly  the  case  with  tbepj 
tion  'above  Bleecker  Street,  wntf 
street  is  familarly  taken,  though  as 
with  strict  correctness,  as  a  boom 
between  the  business  and  ple*«« 
quarters  of  the  town.  . 

The  house  is  built  of  bm;  ** 
however,  the  flaring  ven*0*  v£ 
each  individual  brick  picked  otf» 
white-lead,  which  disfigures  s  P* 
part  of  New  York  (though  *** 
quite  all  red  brick  like  PhiladelptoJ. 


*  An  American  rarely  says  autumn  or 
both  aa  adjective  and  substantive. 


autumnal,  but  uses  the  morepo*** 
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trot  a  dark  brown,  nearly  corre- 
sponding in  colour  to  the  thin  veneer- 
ing, as  it  were,  of  stone,  which  covers 
the  front  on  the  avenue.  This  same 
stone  ftont  presents  rather  an  im- 
posing appearance  when  you  are 
right  before  it,  but4  seen  together 
-with  the  brick  gable  on  the  street  it 
exhibits  a  contrast  of  material  which, 
notwithstanding  the  similarity  of 
colour,  is  far  from  agreeable  to  the 
eye.  Old  Vanderlyn  is  a  man  of 
taste ;  considerations  either  of  eco- 
nomy or  of  conformity  to  the  popular 
"want  of  taste  must  have  led  him  to 
adopt  this  common  incongruity. 

Benson  and  Van  Home  are  as- 
cending the  steps.  Let  us  go  in  with 
them,  and  you  will  see  an  average 
house  of  the  first  class,  not  such  a 
one  as  a  millionaire  occasionally  half 
ruins  himself  by  building  and  fur- 
nishing to  make  a  new  lion  for  the 
town ;  but  a  fair  type  of  a  New  York 
gentleman's  house,  equal  to  the  ma- 
jority of  those  at  which  you  will 
visit  or  dance  during  a  season.  It 
has  been  hinted  more  than  once  that 
land  in  fashionable  localities  is  ex- 
pensive, and  the  Gothamites,  when 
they  build,  are  consequently  econo- 
mical of  ground.  A  Mot  of  the 
ordinary  size  is  twenty-five  feet  front 
by  a  hundred  deep.  The  desire  to 
make  one  house  a  Utile  superior  to 
the  ordinary  standard  has  caused 
many  of  the  lots  in  the  newer  and 
more  fashionable  streets  to  be  ar- 
ranged, wherever  the  size  of  the 
'  blocks '  *  would  admit  it,  with  fronts 
of  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  feet. 
It  will  be  evident  that  such  a  width 
allows  only  one  front  room  along- 
side of  the  not  very  wide  hall :  the 
house  can  only  be  extended  perpen- 
dicularly and  lonntudinally. 

Thus  Mr.  Vanderryn*8  twenty-six 
feet  are  carried  up  into  four  pretty 
tall  stories,  and  back  over  nearly 
seventy  feet  of  the  hundred  which 
the  lot  contains,  leaving  the  smallest 
possible  quantity  of  yard,  but  allow- 
ing three  rooms  en  note  on  each 
floor.  One  inconvenience  of  this  ar- 
rangement is,  that  either  your  hall 
shrinks  into  very  small  dimensions — 
becomes^  in  fact,  merely  two  land- 
ing-places—  or  you  must  dispense 
with  a  private  staircase  altogether. 
Mr.  Vanderlyn  has  chosen  the  latter 


alternative,  and  up  and  down  a 
single  steep  and  narrow  flight  of 
stairs,  whenever  the  Vanderlyns 
give  a  .party,  everyone  has  to  tramp 
on  entering  and  retiring,  for  all  the 
cloaking  and  uncloaking  must  be 
done  in  the  bedrooms,  as  there  is  no 
place  for  it  elsewhere.  Very  incon- 
venient, you  will  say;  but  use  is 
second  nature,  and  the  New  Yorkers 
are  so  used  to  this  climbing  and 
swarming  on  the  stairs,  that  even  in 
a  double  house,  or  a  house  and  a  half, 
or  a  basement  house,  three  different 
styles  which  would  all  admit  of 
cloaking-rooms  on  the  lower  floor, 
no  one  ever  thinks  of  having  them 
there. 

Benson  is  now  to  become  an  in- 
mate of  the  house  where  he  has  been 
so  often  of  late  a  guest,  for  it  is  the 
invariable  custom  that  the  young 
couple  shall  reside  with  the  bride's 
father  for  the  first  four  or  six 
months.  Indeed  he  may  already 
be  said  to  have  taken  up  his  quarters 
there.  This  morning  his  valet  came 
round ;  for  Harry  has  just  set  up  a 
valet,  a  sort  of  an  English-Irishman, 
who  makes  it  his  principal  business 
to  quarrel  with  all  the  other  servants 
wherever  he  is;  and  this  important 
personage  brought  over  various  pre- 
liminary instalments  of  Mr.  Benson, 
—  seven  coats  and  twelve  pair  of 
trousers,  and  about  thirty  waistcoats! 
no  end  of  linen,  and  carpet-bags  full 
of  boots,  a  gorgeous  dressing-gown, 
and  Turkish  slippers,  and  smoking- 
eap,  and  cigars  numerous,  and  all 
sorts  of  paraphernalia  generally, 
until  the  little  dressing-room  ad- 
joining the  nuptial  chamber  is  over- 
flowing with  foppery.  And  now  as 
the  happy  man  pauses  on  the  second 
flight  of  stairs  he  cannot  help  casting 
a  glance  at  the  door  of  tie  front 
room  on  the  second  story,  for  he 
hears  the  flutter  of  female  voices  and 
dresses,  and  knows  that  his  bride  is 
there.  Yes,  in  that  room  she  is  con- 
templating herself  before  a  pier-glass 
with  her  six  bridemaids  hovering 
around  her,  and  making  the  last 
suggestions  and  arrangements  about 
her  dress. 

Clara  Vanderlyn,  or  Clara  Benson 
we  may  call  her  now  without  much 
anticipation,  is  a  New  York  belle  and 
beauty.    The  terms  are  not  by  any 


*  A  block  is  the  front  space  of  one  street  between  two  others,  from  corner  to 
comer. 
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db  synonymous,  though  in  her 

cue  both  attractions  happen  to  be 
united.  But  when  I  speak  of  her 
as  a  beauty,  yon  must  dismiss  all 
ideas  of  voluptuousness,  commanding 
figure,  Juno  mien,  and  die  like,  and 
summon  up  all  such  associations  as 
yon  have  been  accustomed  to  con* 
nect  with  the  words  sylph  and  fairy. 
You  could  not  call  her  a  &fine*  or 
a  4  striking '  woman,  for  she  stands 
about  five  feet  one  and  probably 
weighs  less  than  a  hundred  pounds; 
but  you  must  own  that  she  is 
a  very  lovely  one.  Her  com- 
plexion is  a  pure  blonde,  the  most 
exquisite  combination  of  red  and 
white ;  and  her  hair,  that  '  brown  in 
the  shadow  and  gold  in  the  sun,' 
which  poets  love  to  rave  of,  and 
painters  are  always  trying  to  paint. 
Her  features  are  delicate  and  regu- 
lar ;  her  nose  very  slightly  aquiline, 
with  the  thin  blood-norse  nostril, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  aristocratic ; 
her  throat  and  chin  beautifully 
rounded ;  her  mouth  small  and 
tempting,  yet  with  an  expression  of 
firmness  at  the  corners,  which  to  the 
close  observer  denotes  no  want  of 
spirit ;  her  eyes  are  the  clearest  blue, 
neither  large  nor  languishing— they 
might  not  attract  much  attention  by 
themselves,  but  are  marvellously 
suited  to  the  rest  of  her  face,  and 
give  the  signal  for  the  ineffable 
smiles  which,  whenever  she  is  tho- 
roughly pleased,  sparkle  out  sud- 
denly over  her  whole  countenance, 
and  light  up  those  beautiful  and  ex- 
pressive features,  until 
A  man  had  given  all  other  bliss, 
And  all  his  worldly  worth  for  this. 
To  waste  his  whole  heart  in  one  kka 
Upon  her  perfect  lips. 
As  to  her  dress,  it  is  all  white,  of 
course,  a  delicate  wreath  of  orange 
blossoms  (white  roses  are  trying  to 
any  woman,  but  especially  to  a  small 
woman),  a  profusion  of  the  finest 
lace — but  no  ornaments  of  any  kind. 
What  jewellery  she  has — and  it  is 
not  a  great  deal — is  displayed  on  a 
table  in  the  little  cedar-closeted  pas* 
gage  that -serves  her  lor  a  dressings 
room,  along  with  all  the  handker- 
chiefs, and  fans,  and  small  articles  of 
plate,  and  various  knick-knacks  that 
she  has  received  from  her  friends 
and  relations;  and  they  will  all  be 
inspected  to-night  by  the  curious 
ladies,  who  take  advantage  of  such 
an  opportunity  to  criticize  every- 
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thing  in  the  house,  from  the  as 
chandeliers  to  the  bride's  ngbtaa. 

All  this  we  see  by  oar  prinks. 
Harry  sees  nothing  of  it  as  yet  It 
passes  on  to  the  third  story  faav 
room,  enters  the  open  door  with  Ya 
Home  close  at  Ins  heels,  iad  fas 
himself  in  the  presence  ofahige  toil 
of  punch  and  his  second  rroomna 
ana  first  cousin,  Gerard  LadW 
There  are  plenty  of  mirrors  si 
candles  about,  and  a  great  disphjei 
toilet  apparatus,  in  case  the  yam* 
men  need  to  complete  their  Ada* 
ation. 

You  couldn't  do  stave  awre  to  tk 
bridegroom,  for  he  is  got  up  tokil 
His  mulberry-blue  coat,  respkates 
with  gilt  buttons,  and  white  ate 
skirt  lining,  fits  him  as  if  he  W 
been  moulded  and  cast  into  H.  Bb 
white  watered-satin  waistcoat,  van 
descends  about  three  inches  \m 
than  if  it  were  the  work  of  an  Ea* 
lish  tailor,  is  set  off  by  a  hetTygtf 
chain,  streaming  down  from  a  fctk 
watch-pocket  under  his  left  arm  * 
the  lowest  button-hole,  into  which  s 
hooks.  Surely  he  has  approorasc 
some  of  what  should  be  his  wsVj 
jewellery,  for  in  that  very  embroi- 
dered cambric  shirt  of  his  sparkk 
three  splendid  diamonds  set  io  dui 
blue  enamel.  He  has  stolen  a  bit  rf 
her  lace  to  finish  off  that  floanbn; 
white  tie.  His  pantaloons  are  a  tri- 
umph of  art,  and  his  supernatariilj 
fitting  boots  are— not  patent  leather. 
but  (a  wrinkle  worth  noting)  to 
French  calf;  carefully  vtrniaW 
afresh  from  day  to  day.  Beh* 
pulled  off  one  glove,  and  is  phyw 
with  it  to  show  his  little  white  hand 
and  a  fine  sapphire  which  be  hf 
had  cut  into  a  seal  ring. 

Grand  as  he  is,  Ludlow  is  a  to*» 
above  him.  He  has  a  &*&***: 
more  embroidery,  larger  dan** 
studs,  and  for  watch-chain  as  *' 
amelled  snake  with  a  bead  of  op 
and  rubies.  But  Gerard  is  a  ma? 
nifioent  fellow,  and  can  cany  off *J7 
amount  of  dress.  If  there  wereorij 
some  ornamental  service,  like :  us 
Guards,  in  New  York,  he  would  In- 
come it  grandly;  havu^noawM* 
source,  he  drives  stylish  eariptf8 
(belonging  to  other  people),  £"* 
and  goes  to  rtchertM  littfe  oMnoen, 
and  dances  the  polka  and  redon 
in  the  intervals ;  by  which  conttK' 
ances  he  manages  to  pass  his  tone 
agreeably  and   ornamentally-   & 
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is  two  years  younger  than  Henry: 
though  not  precisely  of  like  tastes, 
they    are  much    attached   to   each 
other ;  indeed  the  only  thins:  which 
ever  alloys  the  good  feeling  between 
them    is   a  slight  family   likeness, 
sometimes  remarked  by  strangers,  to 
the  annoyance  of  both.    For  Gerard, 
who  is  nearly  half-a-fbot  taller  than 
Harry,  thinks  himself  at  least  pro- 
portionably  handsomer,  which  he  is ; 
and   Harry  thinks  that   he  knows 
three  times  as  much  as  Gerard,  and 
shows  it  in  his  face,  which  he  does : 
so  neither  of  them  is  flattered  by  the 
resemblance.    By  the  way,  did  yon 
ever  know  two  persons  who  were  ? 
Gerard's  father  allows  him  twenty- 
five  hundred  a-year  (dollars,  always 
remember),  and  he  lives  at  the  rate 
of  eight  thousand,  partly  by  tick, 
partly  on  his  brothers  and  acquaint- 
ances ;  for  he  is  so  generous  and  affa- 
ble, and  altogether  so  gentlemanly  a 
fellow,  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  oblige 
him ;  and  some  day  he  will  be  a  rich 
man  and  repay  all  hospitalities  and 
,      kindnesses  with  interest.    Moreover, 
,      it  should  be  mentioned  in  justice  to 
him,  that,  with  all  his  luxurious  and 
spendthrift  habits,  he  is  free  from 
any  vicious  propensity,  drinks  mo- 
derately, eschews  gambling,  and  has 
,      no  female   acquaintance  whom    he 
would  be  ashamed  to  acknowledge 
'      before  ladies. 

And  now  it  would  not  be  respect- 
,  ful  to  postpone  any  longer  our  men- 
'  tion  of  Phil.  Van  Home,  the  oldest 
and  richest  of  the  groomsmen.  A 
genuine  Knickerbocker  from  the 
start,  in  the  enjoyment  of  hereditary 
wealth,  and  fortunately  without  any 
1  turn  for  dissipation,  he  began  by 
educating  himself  thoroughly,  ac- 
cording to  the  American  notion  of 
the  thing, — that  is  to  say,  he  learned 
a  little  of  everything.  He  studied 
law  for  six  months  after  leaving  col- 
lege, and  attended  medical  lectures 
for  a  year,  and  once  contributed  to  a 
mathematical  journal.  He  is  an  ama- 
teur performer  on  two  or  three  in- 
struments, and  sketches  rather  pret- 
tily, and  has  mastered  the  common- 
places of  three  or  four  modern  lan- 
guages. But  all  these  accomplish- 
ments being  grafted  upon  a  certain 
native  Dutch  solidity,  he  is  by  no 
means  forward  to  display  them,  and 
will  always  let  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany do  the  talking,  unless  you  take 
considerable  trouble  to  stir  him  up 


and  put  him  through  his  paces. 
Perhaps  it  is  this  same  disposition 
which  has  caused  him  to  remain  a 
bachelor  till  the  mature  age  of  thirty, 
though  greatly  sought  after  for  his 
wealth,  and  connexions,  and  abilities, 
and  good  habits  (the  money  first  and 
the  virtue  last:  I  believe  we  have 
enumerated  the  desirable  qualities  in 
their  proper  order).  He  is  now  an 
inveterate  groomsman,  having  assisted 
at  half-a-dozen  similar  occasions 
within  the  last  three  years ;  indeed, 
it  is  considered  quite  the  thing  to 
call  on  Phil,  for  his  services,  for  he 
is  tail  and  good-looking,  and  de- 
cidedly ornamental,  in  addition  to  his 
other  merits. 

Here  come  the  other  groomsmen, 
Sedley  and  Laurence,  Jones  and 
Robinson.  Very  young  men  they 
are, — boys  they  would  be  called  else^ 
where.  Sedley  is  a  sucking  barrister, 
sharp,  spiteful,  and  loquacious;  Jones 
makes  believe  to  be  clerk  to  his  fa- 
ther, a  well-known  Wall  Street  bro- 
ker ;  Laurence  and  Robinson  are 
not  long  out  of  college,  and  have  not 
exactly  made  up  their  minds  what 
they  shall  be;  their  present  occu- 
pation is  chiefly  dancin?  the  polka. 
One  resemblance  you  will  observe  in 
all  the  six :  they  have  blue  coats 
with  gilt  buttons,  and  their  waist- 
coats are  of  the  same  pattern  with 
Benson's,  as  if  he  had  put  them  into 
his  livery  for  the  occasion ;  and  so 
he  has  in  a  sense,  for  he  gave  them 
coats  and  waistcoats.  Methinks  this 
custom  is  somewhat  snobbish,  and 
might  with  propriety  be  abolished. 

Benson  is  fidgetting  slightly,  and 
looking  at  his  watch  about  once 
every  three  seconds;  Ludlow  and 
Sedley  are  chaffing  him  mildly ;  the 
other  three  are  practising  a  polka 
step, — the  natural  resource  of  a 
young  Gothamite  when  he  has  no- 
thing else  to  do.  A  servant  an- 
nounces that  ' the  ladies  are  ready ;' 
Van  Home,  with  a  very  serious  face, 
ladles  out  a  full  tumbler  of  punch 
and  hands  it  over  to  Harry,  who 
disposes  of  it  rapidly.  Then  they 
hasten  down  to  the  second  story, 
where  each  man  picks  up  his  laoy 
on  his  arm  in  passing;  and  so  the 
party  of  twelve  sail  down  into  the 
middle  parlour  of  the  first  floor, — 
the  folding-doors  on  each  side  of 
which  are  closed.  In  the  front  par- 
lour both  families  are  attendant,  to 
the  number  of  sixty,  of  all  ages; 
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from  old  Backus,  who  never  stirs 
out  except  to  see  one  of  his  grand- 
children married,  to  the  Master  Van- 
derlyns,  two  promising  collegians  of 
fourteen  and  sixteen,  who  look  up 
with  intense  respect  to  their  new 
brother  as  a  man  who  has  been 
abroad  and  owns  a  fast  trotter.  As 
soon  as  the  bridal  party  is  arranged 
in  a  semicircle,  filling  up  about  half 
the  room,  the  folding -doors  are 
thrown  open,  and  the  company  have 
a  very  pretty  tableau  fronting  them. 
Van  Home  stands  on  Benson  s  right 
—it  would  not  do  to  have  the  stately 
Gerard  too  near  his  less  lofty  cousin 
•—and  then  the  little  men  taper  off 
down  to  Robinson,  who  looks  hardly 
older  or  larger  than  the  elder  Master 
Vanderlyn,  notwithstanding  his  white 
tie.  The  bride,  on  her  part,  is  ad- 
mirably supported  by  her  maidens. 
On  her  left  is  Miss  Benson,  a  stylish 
brunette,  with  a  half  Egyptian  head 
and  swimming  black  eyes :  she  looks 
like  a  poetess,  but  is  in  reality  re- 
markable for  nothing  so  much  as  her 
common  sense  and  management. 
Next  her  is  Miss  Alice  Vanderlyn,  a 
somewhat  larger  and  coarser  edition 
of  the  bride,  very  good-natured  and 
lively,  and,  on  the  whole,  excellent 
J)eUe  material,  though  not  a  remark- 
able beauty.  And  then  come  four 
more  Misses,  very  pretty  and  proper, 
whom  we  will  not  dwell  upon  more 
particularly. 

And  now  advances  into  the  semi- 
circular space  between  the  two 
groups  Dr.  Mabury,  the  officiating 
minister.  Parson  and  port  is  not 
the  alliteration  for  New  York,  it  is 
Minister  and  madeira.  The  doctor 
presides  over  the  most  respectable 
church  in  the  city.  Everything  is 
respectable  about  it ;  the  doctor  him- 
self and  his  congregation,  and  the 
architect  and  the  organist,  and  the 
prim,  pompous,  ponderous  (male) 
new-opener,  even  to  the  *  respectable, 
aged,  indigent  females,*  who  are 
among  the  objects  of  its  charity. 
Such  clergymen  are  apt  to  love  good 
dinners  as  well  as  theology.  So  say, 
at  any  rate,  the  Presbyterian  and 
Methodist  preachers,  who  shun  wine 
like  poison,  and  wear  long  faces,  and 
don't  wear  black  coats ;  at  least  not 
black  over-coats ;  but,  between  you 
and  me,  I  think  it's  all  their  spite. 
I  know  the  doctor  to  be  a  very  good 
and  pious  man  ;  to  say  that  he  cannot 
.excite  spiritual  concern  in  a  hardened 


and  worldly  congregation  a  oeI^ 
say  that  he  is  not  a  Whitetodei  [ 
Wesley.  And  as  to  the  editiem 
potables,  he  might  tell  you  tint : 
was  flat  blasphemy  to  hold  that  l 
the  good  things  of  this  life  are  asai 
to  the  evil  one. 

The  marriage  service  has  tea 
completed  about  five  minutes,  &. 
people  are  crowding  anmeuuBtT 
round  the  bride  and  bridegW 
making  them  formal  congratul  ' 
when  a  shrill  whistle  is  heard  to- 
out,  and  the  door-bell  rings,  oi 
straightway  the  six  groomsmen  v& 
out  into  the  hall,  lor  the  compssr 
are  coming.  Company?  t'» 
company?  Why,  my  vml 
cated  reader,  only  the  two  onus 
were  asked  to  the  weddiag;  tott 
the  fashionables  of  New  York,  sea 
seven  hundred  strong,  were  sited; 
the  reception.  And  the  manners' 
the  reception  is  this.  As  the  sua* 
sive  arrivals  descend  from— not  tk 
carriages,  but  the  rooms  up  stsia- 
the  ladies  are  taken  from  their  i& 
tlemen  by  the  groomsmen,  and  cr 
ried  up  to  the  bride  to  be  preaeaat 
to  Mrs.  Benson.  A  pretty  tint 
of  locomotion  these  sixyonnggftiir 
men  have  to  do  for  the  next  w 
hours,  and  a  hard  task  it  is  for  ^ 
bride  to  stand  up  all  that  time  to  a 
looked  at.  But  she  seen*  to  bar 
it  very  well,  and  at  any  ate  it  *& 
own  fault.  Harry  wished  for  » 
thing  less  than  to  expose  her  to  ffl 
fatigue ;  but  it  was  all  the  fi&niflifi 
have  receptions,  and  she  would  bw 
one. 

At  last,  just  before  ekren,  ft 
folding-doors  of  the  third  ptrloortf 
opened  and  tfie  young  couple  "r 
in  to  supper.  The  groomsmen  tfj 
bridemaids  follow  in  order,  and  m 
there  is  a  general  rush.  Let  o#»? 
a  bumper  of  the  Vanderlyn  nata 
and  evaporate.  The  glare  of  that 
hard  polished  white  walls  n** 
one's  eyes  ache.  We  shall  not  1* 
sight  of  Henry  and  Clara  for***? 
long  time.  Just  one  week  floa* 
day  one  of  the  Backnses  gw*  *J 
a  dinner-party,  and  the  rest  of  w* 
honeymoon  will  be  a  round  of  fr 
vitations.  Rather  soon  to  appear  ■ 
public,  isn't  it  ?  But  repose »*' 
natural  state  to  an  American  m* 
still  less  to  an  American  *®& 
They  like  to  be  continually  on  w 
move. 
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THE  FABLES  OF  BABRIUS.* 


A  CENTURY  ago  ignorance  of  the 
writings,  and  even  of  the  name 
of  Babrius,  would  have  reflected  no 
discredit  upon  the  researches  of  the 
classical  scholar.    The  very  few  who 
bad    time   or   inclination   to  wade 
through  the  ponderous  tomes  of  the 
lexicographer  Suidas,  and  the  gram- 
marian Tzetzes,  could  alone  be  ex- 
pected to  have  ascertained  the  fact, 
that    Babrius  had    translated   into 
Greek  choliambics  some  of  the  fables 
or  apologues  of  which  JEsop  was  the 
reputed  author.     Bentley  was  the 
firdt  among  modern  critics — though 
his  adversaries  accused  him  herein 
of  •  interverting*  Neveletus— to  dis- 
cover the  merits  of  the  poet  from  the 
small  fragmentary  evidence  which 
was  supposed  to  remain  of  his  works. 
And  even  he  terms  him  *  one  Bab- 
rius,'— a  pretty  clear  intimation  that 
1     even  his  existence  was  but  partially 
known.  But  with  these  imperfect  data 
the  keen  eye  of  the  modern  Aris- 
tarchus  discovered  in  the  collection  of 
JEsopean  fables  by  Neveletus,  certain 
traces  of  Babrius's  poetry  which  had 
been    thus    senselessly  lrunhpro$ea\ 
probably   by    some   lunatic  monk. 
1      Tyrwhitt  and  other  critics,  following 
1      in  Bentley's  track,  were  enabled  to 
reclaim  more  stolen  property  belong- 
f      ing  to  our  author,  and  restore  it  to 
its  original  proprietor. 

Literature  is,  however,  sometimes 
more  indebted  to  a  lucky  chance  for 
the  recovery  of  its  long-lost  trea- 
sures, than  to  the  plodding  persever- 
ance of  the  most  indefatigable  scholars. 
The  present  century,  so  signalized  in 
the  annals  of  Mammon  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Californian  mines,  will 
be  equally  endeared  to  the  clients  of 
the  Muses  by  discoveries  of  a  higher 
character.  I  allude  to  the  recovery 
of  a  large  portion  of  Cicero's  Repub- 
lic^ by  Cardinal  Mai,  from  A  manu- 
script in  the  Vatican,  and  the  still 
more  recent  discovery  of  the  long- 
lost  fables  of  Babrius.  In  1809 
Francesco  di  Furia  published  several 
fables  from  codices  found  in  that  re- 
pository  of  classical    learning,    in 


which  the  researches  of  Mai  had 
been  attended  with  so  much  success. 
This,  however,  was  but  the  prelude 
to  more  important  discoveries.  In 
the  year  1844  a  Greek,  Menoides 
Menas  by  name,  who  had  been  com- 
missioned by  the  ex- king  Louis 
Philippe  to  examine  libraries  in 
Greece,  found  in  the  monastery  of 
Mount  Athos  a  codex  containing  a 
series  of  fabulous  stories,  to  which 
were  appended  123  choliambic  fables 
of  Babrius  (with  two  introductions), 
arranged  alphabetically  according  to 
the  first  letter  of  each  fable.  The 
whole  collection  terminates  in  the 
letter  O.  The  wily  monks  would 
not  dispose  of  the  manuscript  for  a 
sum  which  the  purse  of  Menas  could 
supply,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to 
make  a  transcript  of  the  original 
Greek.  Of  course  it  was  but  fair 
that  the  French  nation,  as  long  as 
they  thought  fit  to  retain  their  king, 
should  derive  the  principal  advan- 
tage from  his  love  of  literature. 
Accordingly  M.  Boissonade  first  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  Babrius  from 
Menas's  copy  in  October  1844.  In 
spite  of  the  correction  of  many 
clerical  errors,  and  the  emendation 
of  certain  manifest  corruptions,  M. 
Boissonade's  book  has  little  to  recom- 
mend it,  beyond  the  fact  of  its  being 
the  first  production  of  such  valuable 
rjlics.  However  the  French  editor 
might  get  the  start,  much  time  could 
not  possibly  intervene  before  the  Ger- 
mans outstripped  him  in  this  n.w 
field  of  philology.  Babrius  is  aln  a  ly 
indebted  for  editions  of  his  work  to 
Orelli,  Baiter  and  Lachmann,  whilst 
the  talents  of  Schneidewin,  C.  F. 
Hermann,  and  Ahrens,  have  been 
taxed  for  explanations  and  emenda- 
tions. Our  countryman,  Mr.  G.  C. 
Lewis,  has  also  published  an  edition 
of  Babrius,  which  forms  the  subject 
of  this  article.  Mr.  Lewis  had  already 
done  good  service  to  Babrius,  by  a 
learned  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Philological  Museum,  1833,  con- 
taining the  most  complete  collection 
of  the  fables  and  fragments  which 
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had  yet  appeared.  It  is  not  a  little 
remarkable  and  creditable  to  the 
acumen  of  Mr.  Lewis,  that  he  in  the 
article  alluded  to  should  have  di- 
vined such  a  discovery  as  has  since 
been  made,  and  from  the  same 
source,  viz.  the  MSS.  of  Greece. 

Of  Babrius  himself,  his  parentage, 
his  nation,  nothing  is  known.  Re- 
specting the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
commentators,  as  usual,  violently 
disagree.  Some  make  him  con- 
temporary with  Bion  and  Moschus ; 
others  depress  him  to  the  third  cen- 
tury of  our  era.  Mr.  Lewis,  who 
seems  once  to  bave  agreed  with  the 
Bishop  of  London  in  considering  him 
anterior  to  Phaedrus,  has  since  seen 
reason  to  give  up  this  opinion,  and 
to  follow  Boissonade  in  supposing 
him  to  have  lived  in  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander  Severus,  whose 
death  took  place  235  a.d.  Our  au- 
thor, in  his  second  introduction,  ad- 
dresses the  son  of  *  King  Alexander;* 
and  all  the  persons  who  have  ever 
satisfied  that  not  uncommon  title, 
in  name  and  station,  are  in  turn 
subpoenaed  as  witnesses  of  the  age  of 
Babrius.  There  is  a  great  show  of 
reason  for  the  rejection  of  all  Alex- 
anders before  the  Roman  emperor, 
by  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Boissonade. 
It  would  indeed  have  been  an  ano- 
maly totally  unaccountable,  for  such 
writers  as  Plutarch,  Lucian,  and 
Athenaeus,  to  have  ignored  the  ex- 
istence of  Babrius,  had  be  lived  before 
their  times.  Plutarch,  who  rifles 
authors  ancient  and  modern/ prose 
and  verse,  for  ethical  commonplaces, 
would  scarcely  have  failed  to  quote 
the  epimy  thia  or  morals  of  our  fabu- 
list, which  would  have  been  so  well 
adapted  to  his  farrago.  And  even 
supposing  Babrius  lucky  enough  to 
have  escaped  the  irony  of  the  mali- 
cious Lucian,  be  must  necessarily 
have  fallen  a  prey  to  the  gossiping 
Athenaeus.  Pnsedrus,  in  his  pro- 
logue, only  claims  for  himself  the 
glory  of  having  adapted  JCsop's  in- 
ventions to  iambic  verse.  Now  is  it 
not  really  incredible  that  one  who 
so  parades  his  obligations  to  ^Esop, 
and  covets  originality  so  little,  should 
have  omitted  all  mention  of  Babrius's 

Erevious  labours  in  the  same  line, 
ad  the  latter  actually  preceded  his 
own? 

Mr.  G.  G.  Lewis  defines  (Phil. 
Mw>.  vol.  i.)  a  fable  or  apologue  to 


be  *  an  analogical  narratrre  isieafc 
to  convey  some  moral  lessons 
which  irrational  animals  or  ol 
are  introduced  as  speaking/  &C 
a  definition  will,  no  doubt,  soil  t 
large  majority  of  those  comDosu* 
which  are  usually  styled  fabta;  bv.  I 
it  excludes  a  numerous  das  ib-  \ 
those  where  men  only  are  the  irt- 
matu  persona*  as  the  story  <rf> 
Man  and  the  Bundle  of  Sticks.  B. 
as  this  class  is  probably  bat  is  'I 
shoot  of  the  old  JEsopean  ink* 
fable,  we  had,  perhaps,  better  * 
quiesce  in  the  definition  above  gi*£ 
than  by  widening  it  incur  the  ra 
of  including  other  species  of  write: 
not  strictly  fable.  A  fable  is  a 
analogical  or  metaphorical  fora  * 
closely  allied  to  several  other  \sa 
of  composition ;  for  instance,  the;* 
rable,  the  myth,  and  the  allegtr? 
The  distinction  usually  drawn  V 
tween  the  parable  and  Cable  merty 
regards  the  external  structure. : 
that  the  parable  relates  ioodtia 
which,  although  they  may  not  leg- 
ally have  happened,  are  still  ini 
nature  of  things  possible  or  cm 
probable;  while  in  the  fable  the  nar- 
ration is  evidently  itself  untrue,  ul 
is  only  introduced  to  serve  as  a  m 
parison.  But  variety  of  form  is  b 
no  means  the  only  distinction  be 
tween  these  two  kinds  of  wnn^ 
Their  design  is  also  different  I* 
fable  merely  undertakes  to  inculaa 
maxims  of  prudence,  caution,  or  fist- 
sight  (sometimes  at  the  expense* 
the  higher  virtues),  by  eump^ 
from  the  lower  creation.  But  & 
parable  has  a  nobler  aim,  incokfr 
ing  as  it  does  spiritual  truths,* 
not  the  mere  virtues  of  instinc:; 
the  irony  or  sarcasm,  which  is  fre- 
quently so  apparent  in  fable,  fl3; 
ing  at  the  weakness  or  foiliw  * 
man,  can  of  course  have  no  pte 
in  a  composition  of  which  the  de- 
sign is  so  sublime.  The  fable  in- 
fers from  the  myth;  in  thete 
the  vehicle  of  truth  and  the  irtf* 
itself  are  blended  together  *> *  & 
be  indistinguishable,  while  in  &« 
the  external  and  internal  are  ty 
entirely  separate.  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  the  mythic  legends  ofgods 
and  heroes  were  originally  wtW 
more  than  allegorical  narratio» 
intended  to  illustrate  the  attribnttf 
of  Deity  or  the  progress  of  socktv; 
but  that  in  the  course  of  time  ft 
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primary  intention  was  lost  sight  of, 
and  the  fictitious  story  became  tbe 
subject  of  literal  belief.    The  point 
of  distinction  between  the  apologue 
and   the  allegory  is  this: — In  the 
allegory  there  is  an  alleged  identity 
between  tbe  tbingsignifying  and  the 
thing  signified.    The  meaning  of  the 
allegory  is  contained  in  itself,  that 
of  the  fable  must  be  sought  from 
without.    The  fact  is,  that  the  alle- 
gory bears  the  same  reference  to  a 
metaphor  which  a  fable  or  parable 
bears  to  a  simile — they  are  expan- 
sions or  lengthened  forms  of  those 
figures. 

In  considering  the  genealogy  of 
fable,  its  symbolical    form    clearly 
points  to  an  Oriental  origin.    The 
Castern  nations  have  ever  been  con- 
sidered more  imaginative  than  their 
Western  neighbours.  Their  thoughts 
have  an  objective  rather  than  a  sub- 
jective tinge.    While  in  appreciation 
of  man  and  his  motives,  in  acuteness 
of  reasoning,  in  clearness  of  defini- 
tion,  tbe  Occidentals  have  always 
had  the  pre-eminence ;  the  Orientals 
have  studied  external  nature  with  a 
diligence,  and  loved  it  with  an  at- 
tachment, unknown  in  the  West.   It 
is  from  this  love  of  Nature  that  the 
sun,  and  the  moon,  and  the  elements, 
i      the  beasts  of  the  plain  or  forest,  and 
the  flowers  of  the  field,  on  all  occa- 
sions contribute  largely  to  the  gor- 
geous imagery  of  Oriental  language. 
In  the  East,  the  charlatan,  who  has 
claimed  a  knowledge  of  the  language 
of  bird  and  beast,  has  never  wanted 
an   attentive   audience.     To    bring 
irrational  animals,  or  objects  of  in- 
animate nature,  as  trees  and  plants, 
upon  the  stage ;  to  make  them  dis- 
course as  men ;  give  advice  from  their 
own  habits  for  the  amelioration  of 
society ;  expose  the  folly  or  thought- 
lessness of  mankind,  by  contrasting 
them  with  their  own  sagacity  or  pru- 
dence, must  have  bad  an  indescrib- 
able charm  for  the  Eastern  mind.  It 
is  quite  in  accordance  with  this  idea 
that  we  find  Jotbam  (Judges,  ix.  8) 
reproving  the  Shechemites  by  the 
parable  of  the  trees  and  the  bramble. 
It  is  by  a  short  but  pertinent  apo- 
logue that  Jeboash  abases  the  pride 
of  Araaziah,— lThe  thistle  that  was 
in  Lebanon  sent  to  the  cedar  that 
was  in  Lebanon,  saying,  Give  thy 
daughter  to  my  son  to  wife:  and 
there  passed  by  a  wild  beast  that 


was  in  Lebanon,  and  trod  down  the 
thistle.'  2  King*,  xiv.  9.  There  was 
another  circumstance  also,  which 
rendered  such  veiled  narrations  as 
the  fable  extremely  appropriate,  if 
not  absolutely  necessary,  in  the  East. 
Oriental  despotism  is  proverbial; 
and  that  freedom  of  thought,  which 
is  man's  characteristic  even  in  servi- 
tude, found  vent  against  the  op- 
pressor in  enigmatical  narrative. 
The  Greeks  themselves  avow  the 
Eastern  origin  of  fable,  by  the  names 
they  gave  to  certain  modifications  of 
it.  One  kind  of  fable  was  called  the 
Libyan,  to  which  class  belonged, 
according  to  JEschylus,  the  beautiful 
fable  of  the  eagle  who  was  struck 
by  an  arrow  feathered  from  its  own 
wing.  The  Cyprian,  Cilician,  Carian, 
and  Lydian  stories,  were  so  many 
different  kinds  of  apologue,  all  point- 
ing eastwards. 

Although  the  fable  sprung  up  first 
in  Asia,  it  was  early  transplanted 
into  Greece.  To  Greeks,  however, 
it  wore  a  different  aspect.  It*  in- 
ventors regarded  principally  its  ex- 
ternal feature,  the  personification  of 
irrational  or  inanimate  nature ;  but 
the  Greeks  more  valued  the  moral, 
or  its  application  to  man.  The 
Greek,  without  any  absolute  ill- 
nature,  was  wonderfully  delighted 
with  everything  calculated  to  set 
human  nature  in  a  ridiculous  light ; 
satire,  open  or  concealed,  was  the 
mental  food  in  which  he  most  re- 
velled. The  same  feeling  which 
prompted  him  to  listen  breathlessly 
to  the  gibes  poured  forth  at  the 
bridge  of  tbe  Cephisus  during  the 
solemn  Eleusinian  procession,  and 
made  him  stand  a-gape  at  the  coarse 
jocularity  of  the  lees-smeared  Comus, 
could  not  fail  of  interesting  him  most 
powerfully  in  the  story  of  the 
Wolf  and  the  Lamb,  the  Fox  and 
the  Raven.  And  the  fondness  of 
the  Athenians  for  '  the  drolleries  of 
iEsop,'  is  i  over  and  over  again  at- 
tested by  Aristophanes,  who  makes 
the  recitation  of  a  fable  one  of  the 
bribes  for  which  the  democratic 
d icast  consented  to  pervert  justice 
and  acquit  his  guilty  countryman. 
And  if  a  Greek's  love  for  satire  was 
great,  his  love  of  fun  was  still 
greater.  To  his  light  and  volatile 
mind,  with  its  keen  sense  of  the 
ridiculous  and  relish  for  the  same, 
tbe  amusing  perversion  of  nature, 
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and  the  ludicrous  incident  which 
characterized  the  fable,  must  have 
indeed  afforded  a  rich  banquet.  Not 
that  we  would  be  understood  to  in- 
sinuate that  all  fables  are  of  a 
laughable  nature,  far  from  it;  on 
the  contrary,  there  were  many  seri- 
ous specimens,  the  poetical  version 
of  which  was  not  deemed  an  unbe- 
coming employment  for  the  last 
hours  of  the  condemned  philosopher. 
The  earliest  recorded  instance  of 
a  Greek  fable  occurs  in  that  most 
interesting  monument  of  antiquity, 
The  Work*  and  Days  of  Hesiod 
(v.  200)  :— 

List,  O  je  kings,  whilst  I  a  fable  tell. 

A  falcon  thus  the  sweet-voiced  nightin- 
gale, 

Which  in  his  talons  through  mid  air  he 
bore, 

(While  she  roost  piteoasly  bewailed  the 
wounds 

His  claws  had  made)  imperiously  ad- 
dressed. 

4  O  foolish  creature,  why  lament  ?  A 
bird 

Far  stronger  holds  thee;  them  perforce 
must  go, 

Where'er  I  bear  thee,  songstress  though 
thou  art. 

I  can  devour  thee — I  can  set  thee  free/ 

Arcbilochus,  who  flourished  about 
688  b.c.  is  the  next  fabulist  of  whom 
we  hear,  for  he  insinuates  the  ven- 
geance which  may  overtake  Ly- 
cambes  for  his  perjury,  by  telling 
him  that  the  fox  and  the  eagle  once 
made  an  alliance,  which  the  eagle 
violated  by  devouring  the  fox's  cubs ; 
that  the  fox  invoked  the  aid  of  the 
gods;  that  the  eagle  shortly  after 
stole  flesh  from  an  altar,  without 
perceiving  that  she  bore  with  it 
sparks,  which  set  Are  to  her  nest 
and  consumed  her  young  ones.  In 
like  manner,  Stesichorus  cautioned 
his  countrymen,  the  Himerseans, 
against  Phalaris,  by  the  fable  of  the 
horse,  who  to  revenge  himself  on  the 
stag  took  a  man  on  his  back,  and 
thus  became  a  slave  for  ever. 

OfJEsop,  the  great  fabulist,  little 
more  is  authentically  known  than 
the  account  Herodotus  gives  of  him, 
that  he  was  a  slave  of  the  Thracian 
Iadmon,  who  was  enfranchised  by 
his  master,  and  afterwards  murdered 
by  the  Delphians.  He  places  him 
in  the  reign  of  Amasis,  about  570 
b.c.  The  absence  of  real  history 
scholars  have  kindly  undertaken  to 


supply  by  a  series  of  wnjatua 
(and  most  gratuitous  ones)  offer 
own.  The  sceptical  school,  with  Y'j> 
at  their  head,  in  spite  of  the  testiiaarT 
of  Herodotus  so  shortly  after  thetbi 
maintain  that  jEsop  was  no  real  per- 
sonage, but  merely  a  represeaiitiTt 
of  a  class  of  men,  who  in  apoebo. 
capacity  attended  upon  the  beroae 
old !     While  Vico  denies  his  em 
ence,    others,    under  the  guke  ei 
friendship,  have  scarcely  been  fes 
cruel  to    his   memory.    There  b  j 
life  of  iEsop  prefixed  to  a  book  i 
fables  published  by  Maximus  ft- 
nudes  (Bentley's  *  idiot  of  a  moEk'i 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  which  is 
long  supposed,  though,  happily  it 
his  memory,   erroneously,  to  toe 
been  written  by  him.    The  biop- 
pher    represents  the  fabulist  si 
monster  of  deformity;  probably  $• 
set  off  to  greater  advantage  the  a 
cellencies  of  his  mind ;  or,  periajs. 
he  merely  ascribed   to  -ffieop  & 
authentic  accounts  given  of  the  Ext- 
ern fabulist  Lokmao.    For  this  s> 
representation  (which  of  coarse  u 
too  piquant  to  be  given  up  in  fpe 
of  Bentley's  refutation)  there  is  n* 
the  slightest  authority  in  aiy  d* 
sical  writer.    On  the  contrary,  J*; 
is  introduced  in  Plutarch's  sympo- 
sium, and  joked  about  his  former se- 
vitude— but  not  a  syllable  if  atieni 
about  his  deformity ;  and  we  ks* 
from  Plato's  account  of  Socrates  in  b) 
symposium,  that  the  Greeks  felt » 
superfluous  delicacy  on  such  apoifc 
We  also  know  that  LysJppw,  w 
celebrated  sculptor,  was  employ* 
by  the  Athenians  to  make  a  statae 
of  Jbop  ;   and    however  they  vf 
have  reverenced  his  memory,  tbej 
would    scarcely   have  selected  ttf 
mode  of  immortalizing  bim  bid  tin 
story  of  his  deformity  been  correct. 
Bentley  has  made  it  appear  m<* 
probable,  from  the  manner  in  which 
he  is  quoted,  and  the  variations « 
the    fables    ascribed   to  biro,  that 
JEsop  left  no  writing*  behind  a» 
JEsop,  as  we  have  seen,  was  not  the 
first  Greek  who  composed  fables,  but 
the  first  professed  fabulist.  ft* 
in  after  times  all  fables,  by  w* 
ever  author,  were  placed  to  bis  credit, 
much  in  the  same  way  that  the  gwff 
of  all  our  Saxon  institutions  g*"*" 
around  the  head  of  Alfred  the  Great. 
Versions  of  JSsop   were  much  n 
fashion  from  the  time  of  SocnW 
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clownwards,  perhaps  as  being  an  ex- 
peditious mode  or  paining  a  certain 
reputation  for  poetical  talent,  with- 
out much  wear  and  tear  of  mind. 
Hexameters  and  elegiacs  were  the 
metres   at  first  employed   in  such 
metamorphoses;  but  from  the  time 
of  Callimachus   the  verse   adopted 
seems  to  have  been  some  variety  of 
the  iambic;  which  indeed  was  the 
appropriate  metre  for  the  homely 
thought  and  satirical  underplot  of 
the  JEsopean  apologue.    Babrius  se- 
lected the  scazon,  a  species  of  iambic 
'which  Hipponax  had  wielded  with 
such  terrible  power  against  the  ill- 
fated  Bupalus.   The  peculiarity  con- 
sists in  the  substitution  of  a  spondee 
for  an  iambus  in  the  last  place.  And 
it  has  been  remarked,  that  this  crip- 
pled verse  is  the  best  poetical  vehicle 
for    such    descriptions  of  animated 
nature,  and  such  dialogues  as  we 
expect  to  meet  with  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  fable. 

The  fable  has  always  been  looked 
upon  as  the  best  vehicle  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  young.  Plato,  who 
banishes  Homer  from  his  ideal  com- 
monwealth, has  assigned  iEsop  a 
most  honourable  place  therein,  and 
recommends  that  bis  works  should 
be  carefully  instilled  into  the  minds 
of  his  youthful  citizens.  And  if  we 
examine  the  aim  and  the  form  of  the 
apologue,  both  will  be  found  admir- 
ably adapted  for  juvenile  education. 
In  the  instruction  of  children  the 
admixture  of  the  duke  with  the  utile 
is  peculiarly  desirable.  Their  minds 
loathe  all  philosophic  ratiocination 
about  the  tendencies  of  virtue  and 
vice.  History  has  but  faint  charms 
for  them.  Historic  names  are  to 
them  as  yet  but  abstractions,  and 
the  concrete  and  palpable  can  alone 
arrest  their  attention.  This  latter 
is  what  the  fable  is  designed  to  sup- 
ply. 

Tell  a  child  (says  La  Fontaine)  that 
Crassus,  when  marching  against  the  Par- 
thians,  found  himself  entangled  in  their 
country i  without  having  provided  means 
of  escape — that  this  was  the  cause  of  his 
own  death,  and  the  destruction  of  his 
army.  Tell  the  same  child  that  a  fox 
and  a  goat  went  into  a  well  to  drink ; 
that  the  fox  got  out  by  availing  himself  of 
the  shoulders  and  horns  of  his  companion 
to  effect  his  escape ;  that  the  goat  was 
obliged  to  stay  behind,  because  he  had 
not  exercised  the  same  forethought;  that, 
consequently,  in  all  things  we  must  regard 


the  end.  Can  there  be  any  doubt  which 
of  the  two  examples  will  leave  the  more 
lasting  impression  ? 

Nor  does  a  predilection  for  fable 
depart  with  'the  change  of  toga* 
or  the  *  relinquishment  of  nuts.*  A 
man  who  has  seen  bis  sixth  lustrum 
does  not  want,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  a 
foundation  of  morality  to  be  laid  by 
reading  <£sop,  but  the  charm  and 
amusement  of  fable  continues  the 
same,  and  these  surely  are  no  mean 
recommendations  of  any  species  of 
writing.  Many  a  veteran  who  has 
long  lost  all  interest  in  the  wrath  of 
Achilles,  or  the  praises  of  Maecenas, 
is  still  seen  to  chuckle  at  the  story 
of  King  Log  and  King  Stork,  and 
the  dog  who  by  the  pursuit  of  the 
shadow  lost  the  substance. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  fable 
is  its  historical  association.  In  cer- 
tain mutual  relations  of  nations,  or 
state  of  parties  in  the  same  country, 
the  felicitous  application  of  a  fable, 
sometimes  invented  for  the  occasion, 
has  been  deemed  worthy  of  a  place 
in  the  historians  narrative.  The 
fabular  form  is  well  adapted  for  such 
conjunctures,  including  as  it  does 
classes  in  individuals ;  racy  without 
personality— inviting  those  addressed 
to  draw  the  proper  inference.  We 
have  already  seen  the  happy  answer 
of  the  King  of  Israel  to  Amaziah's 
proud  message,  and  the  application 
of  fable  to  national  events  by  Stesi- 
chorus.  Herodotus  (i.  141)  tells  us, 
that  the  only  reply  that  Cyrus 
deigned  to  give  to  the  Ionians  and 
JSolians,  when  they  offered  him  too 
late  a  submission,  was  the  apologue 
of  the  fisherman  who  reproached  his 
unfortunate  captives,  when  leaping 
about  on  the  land,  for  not  having 
shown  any  inclination  to  the  like 
gambols  while  he  was  piping  to  them 
in  the  water.  Eumenes  could  give 
no  more  effectual  warning  to  his 
Macedonian  friends  against  the  in- 
sidious schemes  of  Antigonus  than 
by  repeating  to  tbera  the  fable  of  the 
love-sick  lion,  who  permitted  his 
teeth  to  be  drawn  and  his  claws  to 
be  cut  by  the  father  of  his  anticipated 
bride.  And  all  remember  the  suc- 
cess of  Menenius  Agrippa*s  story  in 
appeasing  the  angry  feelings  of  the 
Roman  commonalty,  when  forced  by 
the  griping  tyranny  of  the  patrician 
oligarchs  to  secede  to  the  Sacred 
Mount. 
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We  must,  however,  take  care  that 
we  do  not  overlay  our  poet  in  our 
anxiety  to  assert  the  usefulness  of 
fabular  composition.  Of  course  we 
cannot  challenge  for  a  fabulist  the 
honours  justly  confined  to  the  higher 
branches  of  the  poetic  art.  Clio  and 
Thalia  must  not  be  uncrowned  that 
Momus  may  wear  the  garland ;  nor 
is  it  reasonable  that  the  manes  of 
Homer  and  iEschylus  should  lower 
the  fasces  to  the  shade  of  JEsop. 
The  fabulist  pursues  a  humbler 
walk — his  is  in  tenui  labor ;  but  even 
here,  tenuis  non  gloria,  if  he  carry 
out  the  principles  of  his  own  compo- 
sition, or  express  poetically  the  ideas 
which  have  occurred  to  others. 
When  we  say  that  Babrius  is  a  poet 
of  no  mean  order,  we  would  not  be 
understood  to  claim  for  him  great 
extent  of  imagination,  or  even  ori- 
ginality of  conception ;  but  we  mean 
to  assert  that  he  has  considerable 
dramatic  power ;  that  he  views  his 
stories  in  a  poetical  light;  that  he 
adopts  very  poetical  phraseology; 
that  he  never  overloads  his  subject, 
like  modern  fabulists,  with  images 
and  verbiage  which  blunt  the  point 
and  obscure  the  meaning.  No: 
Babrius  has  far  better  taste.  He  sees 
that  the  point  in  a  fable  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  the  sole  aim,  and  that  any 
redundancy  of  language,  however 
adorned,  which  tends  to  keep  this 
out  of  sight,  mars  the  efficacy  of  the 
whole  composition.  All  writings 
ought  to  be  as  short  as  their  nature 
will  allow,  but  that  brevity  is  the 
soul  of  wit  is  nowhere  more  evident 
than  in  the  apologue.  Simplicity, 
too,  is  requisite  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  subject ;  fishes  using  magni- 
loquent language  (except  in  bur- 
lesque) are  truly  fish  out  of  water ; 
nor  are  high-flown  trope  and  meta- 
phor suitable  to  the  grovelling  habits 
of  the  domestic  goose  or  duck.  Phse- 
drus  ever  preserves  this  propriety  of 
language,  but  we  hope  to  show  that 
our  author  is  at  least  as  entitled  to 
credit  on  that  score  as  the  Roman 
fabulist.  Indeed  the  language  in 
which  Babrius  writes  is  better  adapted 
than  any  other  to  such  short  compo- 
sitions as  the  epigram  or  fable.  The 
former  of  these  is  universally  allowed 
to  have  flourished  most  in  a  Greek 
soil,  and  we  trust  to  evince  that  the 
latter  lost  vitality,  however  much 
luxuriance  it  might  gain,  when  trans- 


planted into  the  Latin  sod  Fred 
languages.  La  Fontaine  fes  t 
necessary  to  apologue  for  dcprtit 
from  the  brevity  of  his  ymoty>. 
Phsedrus,  but  thinks  that  he  sab 
ample  compensation  by  eamesar 
and  embellishing  the  stories.  Np 
we  submit  that  this  is  to  compare 
for  one  fault  by  committing  rathe 
— it  is  first  to  close  some  of  tk 
windows  and  then  to  paint  thersi 
The  nature  of  the  language  is  a 
doubt  principally  to  blame,  bat  'it 
fact  of  course  must  remain  the  sa 

The  best  way  of  deciding  ap®  tit 
merits  of  Babrius  will  be  to  sums* 
himself  as  a  witness  of  his  own  pe 
formances.     He  will  neceasrilr « 
much  by  having  to  employ  an  is* 
preter ;    and   all   we  can  do  is  t 
take   especial  care  that  the  isu 
preter,  however  small  his  ownp- 
tensions  may  be,  perform  his  bc 
faithfully.     We  will  first  seta* 
or  two  of  the   fables  which  bro 
been  given  by  other  authors,  s*«t 
as  Babrius,  in  order  that  we  ran 
better  enabled  to  compare  hii  po*o 
with  those  of  his  rivals,  by  ansf 
tical  glance  at  their  respective  p 
formances.     We  feel  that  we  shall  fe 
doing  our    readers  a  kindne*  fc 
quoting  only  such  fables  of  UF* 
taine  as  run  to  no  inordinate  lenga. 
and  by  omitting  the  elongaterfffl^ 
which  the  Frenchman  almost  in* 
riably  appends  to  his  poems.  J* 
translation  of  La  Fontaine,  «*»« 
in  one  instance  make  use  of, » bj  % 
anonymous  author,  published  br  Jfc 
Murray  in  1820,  aad  which, if* 
entirely  satisfactory,  is  the  best « 
have  been  able  to  discover. 

In  the  first  specimen  we  shall  give 
Babrius  will  appear  in  goodly** 
pany,  as  Horace  and  fbsdnuf 
discussed  the  same  subject  as  «U« 
La  Fontaine.  The  story  of  the  ft? 
(or,  according  to  Babritf*  the  m 
and  the  ox  may  perhaps  appear  mfc* 
a  trite  one,  but  it  is  at  any  *&** 
the  application  of  which  wafft  * 
more  frequently  borne  in  mAm 
it  usually  is : — 

An  ox  when  drinking  crashed  tt^ 

toad. 
Its  mother,  who  was  absent,  m  * 

turned,  . 

And  asked  its  little  brothera  wM«B 


was  ? 
1  Mother,  it's  dead/  they  said; 
there  came 


'fori* 
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Jk.  huge  great  quadruped  and  killed  the 

darling— 
Killed  with  its  hoof.'    The  old  toad  next 

inquired, 
And  puffed  herself  out,  *  Was  the  beast 

as  big 
As  I  am  now  ?'     '  Stop,  mother,  stop,' 

they  cried. 
*  Be  not  annoyed;  you'll  sooner  burst 

yourself 
Than  reach  the  magnitude  of  that  great 

brute.'— Bab.  Fable  28. 

Absentis  ran«  pullis  vituli  pede  pressis, 
XJnus  ubi  effugit,  matri  denarrat,  ut  ingena 
Bellua  cognatos  eliserit.     Ilia  rogare, 
Quantane?  num  tandem,  se  inflans,  sic 

magna  fuisset  ? 
Major  dimidio.  Numtanto?  Cummagis 

atque 
Se  magis  inflaret;    non,   si  te  ruperis, 

inquit, 
Par  eris.— Hon.  Sat.  ii.  3,  314. 

In  prato  quondam  rana  conspexit  bovem, 
Et,  tacta  invidia  tantas  magnitudinis, 
Rugosam  inflavit  pellem  :  turn  natoa  suos 
Interrogavit,  an  bove  esset  latior. 
Illi  negarunt.     Rursus,  intendit  cutem 
.Majore  nisu ;  et  simili  queesivit  modo, 
Quia  major  esset.     Illi  dixerunt  bovem. 
Novissime  indignata,  dum  vult  validius 
In  flare  sese,  rupto  jacuit  corpora. 

pHiSD.  i.  24. 
A  frog  once  saw  a  huge  fat  ox, 

His  shape  she  very  much  admired  ; 
And  though  her  form  allsemblance  mocks, 
With  envy  strong  the  wretch  was  fired, 
And  thought  she  might  by  swelling  out 

her  figure 
Make  her  squat  carcase  look  as  big,  or 

bigger. 
4  Sister,  look  here,'  the  pigmy  cries, 

'  Am  I  not  like  yon  portly  creature  ? 
I  mean,  my  dear,  in  point  of  size, 

If  not  in  feature?' 
1  Oh,  no  !'     '  Indeed — well,  now  I  guess 
My  growing  bulk  is  little  less, 

Or  equal  quite.' 
'  Not  the  least  like  it.'     Still  in  vain 
She  puffs,  and  swells,  and  puffs  again, 

With  all  her  might. 
At  length  the  fool  perceives  her  fatal 

blunder ; 
Her  sides,  too  much  distended,  burst 
asunder. — La  Fon.  i.  3. 

Here  we  see  Babrius  agreeing  with 
Horace,  and  Phsdrus  coincident 
with  La  Fontaine.  The  former 
worthies  have  the  advantage  in  our 
opinion.  The  absurdity  of  a  frog 
when  in  view  of  the  ox  attempting 
to  emulate  its  size  is  too  glaring. 
The  fable  would  seem  to  reprove, 
not  those  who  in  the  intercourse  of 
active  life  suppose  themselves  capa- 
ble of  equalling  others  who  are  in- 


finitely above  them  (for  their  mad- 
ness is  beyond  the  power  of  helle- 
bore), but  those  who,  from  solitude 
and  want  of  intercourse  with  the 
world,  take  up  exaggerated  notions 
of  their  own  importance.  The  deli- 
cacy also  of  the  suggestive  form  of 
conclusion  is  partly  to  be  preferred 
to  the  actual  description  of  the  Latin 
and  French  fabulists. 

In  the  next  instance  which  we 
shall  produce,  Babrius,  Phaedrus,  and 
La  Fontaine,  will  be  found  more 
completely  to  harmonize,  though  the 
simplicity  of  Babrius  in  consigning 
but  one  companion  to  the  lion  is 
better  adapted  to  fabular  compo- 
sition : — 

A  lion  and  wild  ass  went  out  to  hunt ; 

In  strength  the  lion,  speed  the  ass,  ex- 
celled. 

And  now  the  pair  had  seised  a  noble 
prize; 

Into  three  parts  Leo  divides  the  prey. 

1  The  first,'  quoth  he,  '  I'll  take,  because 
I'm  king ; 

The  second,  as  entitled  to  my  share ; 

The  third  will  mischief  cause  —  unless 
thou  fly.' 

Measure  your  powers,  and  never  join  a 
man 

Who  far  exceeds  in  strength  thy  humble 
self.— Bab.  67. 

Nunquam  est  fidelis  cum  potente  societas : 
Testatur  hsec  fabella  propositum  meum. 
Vacca  et  capella,    et    patiens  ovis  in- 

jurise, 
Socii  mere  cum  leone  in  saltibus. 
Hi  cum  cepissent  cervum  vasti  corporis,  • 
Sic  est  locutus,  partibus  metis,  leo ; 
Ego  primam  tollo,  nominor  quia  leo  ; 
Secundam,    quia    sum   fortia,  tribuetis 

mini; 
Turn,  quia  plus  valeo,  me  sequetur  tertia ; 
Malo  afficietur,  si  quis  quartam  tetigerit. 
Pilsd.  i.  5. 

La  genisse,  la  chevre,  et  leur  sosur  la 

brebis, 
Avec  un  fier  lion,  seigneur  du  voisinage, 
Firent  soci&l,  dit-on,  au  temps  jadis, 
Et  mirent  en  common  le  gain  et  le  dom- 

mage. 
Dans  les  lacs  de  la  chevre  un  cerf  se 

trouva  pris. 
Vers  ses  associes  aussitdt  elle  envoie. 
Eux  venus,  le  lion  par  ses  ongles  compta ; 
Et  dit :  Nous  sommes  quatre  a  partager 

la  proie ; 
Puis  en  autant  de  parts  le  cerf  il  deplca ; 
Prit  pour  lui  la  premiere  en  qualite  de 

sire. 
Elle  doit  etre  a  moi,  dit-il ;  et  la  i 
C'est  que  je  m'appelle  lion  : 
A  oela  Ton  n  'a  rien  a  dire. 
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La  seconde,  par  droit,  me  doit  echoir 

enoor: 
Ce  droit,  vous  le  saves,  c'cst  le  droit  da 

plus  fort. 
Comme  le  plus  Taillant,  je  pretends  la 

troisieme. 
Si  quelqu'une  de  vona  touche  a  la  qua- 

trieme, 
Je  l'etranglerai  tout  d'abord. 

The  next  specimen  is  entitled  in 
Babriufl  the  *  Sun's  Marriage  :'— 
The  nuptials  of  the  Sun  took  place  one 

spring; 
The  beasts  in  honour  jocund  revels  held : 
The  frogs  too  danced  their  ringlets  in  the 

lake. 
A  wiser  toad  rebuked  them.  *  Such  event 
Calls  not  for  pecans,  but  for  anxious 

thought. 
For  if  the  Sun  alone  dry  up  the  marsh 
What  must  we  not  expect   if  he   get 

married, 
And  there  be  born  a  son  just  like  him- 
self ?'— Bab.  24. 

Uzorem  quondam  Sol  cum  vellet  ducere, 
Clamorem  ran*  sustulere  ad  sidera. 
Convicio  permotus,  qussrit  Jupiter 
Causam  querelas.    Quaedam  turn  stagni 

incola  : 
Nunc,  inquit,  omnes  unus  exurit  lacus, 
Cogitque  miseras  arida  sede  emori  : 
Quidnam  ruturum  est,  si  crearit  liberos  ? 
Phju>.  i.  6. 

Le  Soleil,  disoit.il,  cut  dessein  autrefois 

De  songer  a  1  'hymenee. 
Aussitdt  on  ouit,  d  'une  commune  voix, 
Se  plaindre  de  leur  destine* 
Les  citoyennes  des  Itangs. 
Que  ferons-nous,  s'il  lui  vient  des  en- 
fants? 
Dirent-elles  an  sort :    un  seul  Soleil  a 
peine 
Se  peut  souffrir :  une  demi-douzaine 
Mettra  la  mer  a  sec  et  tons  ses  habitants. 
Adieu  joncs  et  marais:  notre  race  est 
detruite  ; 
BientAt  on  la  verra  re'duite 
A  i'eau  du  Styx.      Pour  un  pauvre 
animal 
Grenouillea,  a  mon  sens,  ne  raisonnoient 
pas  mal. 

Here  the  graphic  description  of 
joy  turned  into  mourning,  which  is 
the  gist  of  the  fable,  is  confined  to 
Babrius.  The  panic  the  frogs  are 
thrown  into  at  the  thought  of  a 
single  son  and  heir,  if  he  bore  such 
resemblance  to  his  father  as  would 
be  satisfactory  to  his  paternal  feelings, 
excels  the  dread  of  a  family  in 
Phaedrus,  or  the  half-dozen  young 
Hyperionidae  which  La  Fontaine 
makes  his  frogs  anticipate.  The 
mention  of  the  sea  also  in  the  last- 


mentioned  author  adds  the  lens 
of  dignity  to  the  picture. 

We  will  now  give  that  n* 
amusing  illustration  of  the  force  4 
nature  (common  to  our  author  vii 
La  Fontaine),  which  is  entitled 'Ve- 
nus and  the  Cat  :' — 
A  cat,  enamoured  of  a  comely  yog*. 
Got  power  from  Venus,  mother  of  tk 

Loves, 
To  change  heir  own,  and  take  a  toe  i 

form, 
A  beauteous  woman's  form,— tuns 

admire. 
The  youth  was  captured  at  the  right,  t&i 

sought 
Her  hand  in  marriage.    Quick  the  bc- 

quet's  spread: 
A  mouse  peeped  in,  and  from  theger. 

geous  conch 
Down  leaped  the  beauteous  bride  in  k 

pursuit. 
The  bridal  feast  is  ended.    Lore  departs. 
In  mirth  departs,  for  nature  proved  toe 
strong. — Fab.  32. 
The  corresponding  fable  of  Li 
Fontaine  we  have  not  space  to  quote. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  he  damages  tk 
simplicity  of  the  story  by  depicting 
the  unfortunate  youth  as  first  m  to? 
with  Tabby,  and   making  interest 
with  Venus  for  her  mctamorphaa 
into  a  woman.    The  same  unhtppj 
tendency  to  sink  the  fable  in  the 
poem  is  observable  (as  compared  with 
Babrius)  in  the  tale  of  the  effect  of  i 
Storm  upon  the  Oak  and  the  Reed, 
which  be  prefaces  with  a  somewhu 
lengthy  and  very  illiberal  diatribe® 
the  person  of  the  Oak ;— in  the  story 
of  Phoebus  and  Boreas  despoiling  the 
traveller    of   his   cloak,  when  the 
principal  agents  have  a  very  stormy 
discussion    before    they  proceed  to 
operations ;-— in  the  fable  of  the  Two 
Wallets,  when,  instead  of  a  simple 
statement  of  the  purpose  which  each 
was  to  serve,  and  the  reason  why  the 
one  which  hung  behind  was  to  have 
so  much  greater  a  capacity  tbafl  the 
other,  an  assembly  of  the  beasts  is 
first  convoked  by  Jupiter,  and  by 
him  encouraged  to  vent  their  tpleen 
and    pour    forth    their    invectives 
against  the  apparent  defects  of  etch 
other.    Even  allowing  all  this  to  be 
an  improvement  of  the  poem  (which 
we  should  be  rather  inclined  todeny), 
it  still  must  be  allowed  to  operate  to 
the  deterioration  of  the  fable,  and  it 
is  between  the  merits  of  Babrius  and 
La  Fontaine  as  fabulists  that  we  wish 
to  institute  a  comparison.   We  hope, 
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after  tbe  specimens  above  given,  we 
may  claim  tbe  indulgence  of  our 
readers  if  we  demur  to  accord  our 
assent  to  the  extravagant  panegyric 
of  Boissonade, '  that  La  Fontaine  as 
far  excels  Babrius  as  Babrius  sur- 
passes all  other  fabulists.* 

We  will  now  proceed  to  quote 
fables,  the  subjects  of  which  are 
peculiar  to  our  author,  when  the 
verdict  will  have  to  be  given  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  own  merits  or  de- 
merits, independent  of  comparison  or 
contrast.  Fable  69,  we  think,  is  a 
happy  thought  :— 

A  dog  put  up  poor  pussy  from  her  form 
(A  well-trained  dog),  but  soon  was  left 

behind. 
A  country  bumpkin  saw,  and  grinning 

cried, 
4  The  small  one  was  too  swift  for  you,  my 

friend/ 
Quoth  dog, '  The  pace  is  different  when 

one  tries 
To  catch  another,  one  to  save  herself.' 

The  following  (Fable  105),  if  it 
does  not  afford  a  complete  justifica- 
tion of  those  who  *  spoil  the  spoiler/ 
will  at'  any  rate  supply  a  powerful 
plea  in  mitigation  or  damages : — 
A  wolf  bound  homeward  with  a  sheep 

purloined 
(As  ill  luck  had  it),  chanced  to  meet  a 

lion, 
Who  eased  him  of  his  load.    '  You  do 

me  wrong, 
A  most  foul  wrong,'  the  wolf  (at  distance) 

cried. 
*  Ay,'   quoth  the  lion,  scornfully,  yet 

J  pleased, 
leep,  no  doubt,  was  given  you  by 
your  friends ! ' 

Fable  60  administers  a  dignified 
rebuke  to  the  sensualist  by  a  homely 
similitude,  and  a  pertinent  application 
of  the  very  words  which,  as  we  learn 
from  Cicero,  the  effeminate  Sardana- 
palus  ordered  to  be  inscribed  on  his 
tomb: — 

A  mouse  fell  in  a  broth-pot,  left  exposed, 
And  in  the  unctuous  liquid  fast  expiring, 
1  I've  drunk  my  full,'  exclaimed,  '  I  've 

ate  my  full ; 
And  now,  methinks,  it  is  high  time  to  die.9 

The   next   fable    (78)    explains 
itself: — 
A  sick  young  rook  addressed  his  weeping 

dam: 
1  Weep  not,  my  mother ;  rather  pray  the 

gods 
From  pain  and  dire  disease  to  raise  your 

son.' 


•  Which  of  the  gods,  my  son,  will  hear 
my  prayer  ? 

Whose  altar  hast  thou  not  in  turn  de- 
spoiled?' 

In  Fable  101  we  find  the  idea  of 
Dr.  Johnson's  biting  sarcasm  upon 
his  would-be  patron,  Lord  Chester- 
field, that  his  lordship  was  (a  wit 
among  lords,  and  a  lord  among 
wits:  — 

A  wolf  of  larger  stature  than  the  rest, 
Was  by  his  kindred  wolves  a  lion  called : 
The  fool  misunderstood  them,  and  essayed 
To  leave  his  own  and  join  the  lion  throng. 
The  crafty  fox  remarked,  '  Gods,  grant 

that  I 
May  never  soar  unto  such  pitch  of  folly ! 
Thou    truly    midst   the  wolves  .a   lion 

seem'st, 
But  midst  the  lions  still  art  but  a  wolf.' 

In  addition  to  fables  properly  so 
called,  Babrius  contains  several  myth- 
ical narratives  respecting  the  relation 
between  gods  and  men :  e.  g.  the  re- 
tention of  Hope  on  the  casket  whence 
all  ills  had  been  suffered  to  escape 
(Fab.  58);  the  transfer  to  man  of 
the  qualities  of  certain  animals 
(Fab.  74);  tbe  reason  that  crimes 
are  not  immediately  punished  by 
Heaven,  because  they  are  recorded  on 
separate  potsherds  which  lie  confused 
in  a  chest,  whence  Jove  daily  takes  a 
certain  number  for  the  purposes  of 
his  wrath.  There  is  also  a  third 
class  of  stories  in  Babrius,  which 
Bacon  probably  would  have  included 
under  the  classic  name  of  apothegms, 
but  which  we  of  more  modern  times 
generally  call  repartee — many  of  them 
not  altogether  unworthy  even  of  the 
venerable  name  of  Joseph  Miller. 
This,  perhaps,  is  the  most  amusing 
portion  of  the  collection,  and  pro- 
bably corresponds  to  the  drolleries 
of  JEsop  which  Aristophanes  distin- 
guishes from  his  fables.  Take  the 
following  (Fab.  75)  which  is  too  long 
for  absolute  insertion.  An  ignorant 
quack  once  consoled  a  sick  man  with 
the  assurance  that  he  could  not  pos- 
sibly recover,  and  did  not  even  think 
it  requisite  to  honour  his  patient 
with  a  second  visit.  Of  course 
the  man  did  recover,  and,  when  wan 
and  pale  from  his  late  sickness,  met 
the  quack  in  the  street,  who  imme- 
diately inquired  about  the  state  of 
disembodied  spirits.  Our  convalescent 
friend  told  him  that  their  condition 
was  a  very  happy  one,  but  that  Pluto 
and    his   spouse   vowed  vengeance 
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again*  the  faculty  in  general,  and 
himself  in  particular,  for  defrauding 
them  -of  so  many  subject*.  '  But/ 
added  he,  *  I  stood  your  friend,  and 
represented  to  them  that  you  had 
been  most  basely  calumniated,  for 
that  you  were  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
first  principles  of  the  art.* 

Fable  15  is  an  anecdote  of  a  Theban 
and  Athenian  travelling  together,  and 
discoursing,  among  otner  topics,  of 
their  national  heroes:  the  Theban, 
as  in  duty  bound,  maintained  the 
paramount  dignity  of  Hercules ;  while 
the  Athenian  contended  that  Theseus 
was  superior,  since  he  had  never, 
like  Hercules,  submitted  to  slavery. 
In  a  war  of  words  of  course  the  poor 
Theban  was  easily  vanquished  by  a 
rhetorical  Athenian,  and  had  the 
grace  to  acknowledge  the  victory, 
with  the  expression,  however,  of  a 
hope  that  the  wrath  of  Theseus 
might  fall  upon  the  Thebans,  while 
tlpt  of  Hercules  overtook  the 
Athenians. 

The  last  fable  (10)  we  shall  quote 
is  a  story  of  a  female  slave,  re- 
markable neither  for  the  beauty 
nor  the  cleanliness  of  her  person, 
with  whom  ber  master  fell  pas- 
sionately in  love.  The  lady  was 
very  proud  of  her  new  position,  and 
arrayed  herself  in  purple  and  gold 
most  prodigally.  Sne  was  not,  how- 
ever, so  elated  by  her  honours  at 
to  forget  the  goddess  who  was  the 
supposed  cause  of  them.  Accord- 
ingly, she  sacrificed  and  burnt  incense 
daily  to  Venus,  and  honoured  her 
with  an  ever- burning  lamp.  Venus 
at  length  in  a  vision  dispelled  the 
illusion,  by  informing  her  that  it  was 
not  from  regard  to  herself,  but  from 
hatred  of  her  master,  that  she  had 
inspired  him  with  affection  for  a 
person  so  very  undesirable. 

We  have  before  mentioned  that 
two  prologues  or  proamia  of  Babrius 
have  come  down  to  us,  prefixed,  no 
doubt,  originally  to  the  two  volumes, 
into  which,  according  to  Avianus, 
his   fables  were   divided.     In  the 


former  of  these  nrolonies  ] 
humorously  ascribes  the  orijrai 
fable  to  certain  records  (of  *ti4 
uEsop  had  become  possessed)  eta 
Golden  Age,  or  that  happ?  t 
when  rocks  and  trees  had 
powers,  and  beasts  sod  birds : 
converse  with  themselves  or  bkl  i 
the  latter  he  deduces  fable  froa  i 
Syrians  (i.  e.  the  Assyrians),  iaij 
times  of  Ninus  and  Belns ;  fromtasj 
i&sop  introduced  itamoogtheGit^ 
He,  Babrius,  had  followed  is  I* 
rear  of  iEsop,  but  had  softened  im 
the  asperities  of  fable,  or,  in  h>m 
metaphor, '  had  curbed  with  s » 'k 
bit  the  warrior  steed.*  He  compasj 
of  swarms  of  imitators,  who  ta]  * 
tempted  to  improve  upon  him:^ 
adopting  '  a  more  learned  Muse,  ui 
by  her  aid  producing  a  book  of  coos> 
drums  rather  than  a  eoUeciio&rf 
fables.  His  own  chief  aims  ta 
been  perspicuity  (or,  as  hejbi 
whiteness)  of  language  and  ate» 
of  venom,  and  on  these  he  rests  b 
claims  as  an  author. 

With  this  modest  account  of  fat- 
self  we  will  conclude  oar  s£* 
It  would  be  easy  to  nroltipl;  qc<fr 
tions  illustrative  of  the  talents  of  &• 
brius  in  his  own  line,  but  we  hi* 
laboured  to  little  purpose,  and  a* 
have  made  an  injudicious  selects 
even  of  the  bricks  as  sample*  of  & 
house,  if  it  be  not  already  appareai 
that  Babrius  is  a  poet  of  conridenU 
power,  and  as  a  fabulist  most  an- 
ient, in  conclusion,  we  cannot  bts 
congratulating  the  lovers  of  lrtentEr. 
on  the  unexpected  exhumate  * 
what  we  esteem  a  treasure,  acconte? 
our  meed  of  thanks  to  Mr.  U*»* 
his  excellent  edition  of  the  &w& 
and  recommending  all  person* i« 
have  not  forgotten  tbeir  Greet » 
ters,  or  who  do  not  consider  m 
merely  serviceable  for  iMthematft 
investigations,  to  lose  no  time  m  F 
rusing  the  little  volume  from  ws» 
we  ourselves  have  derived  so  ■» 
pleasure. 
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IN  the  year  1816,  an  Englishman 
of  ihe  name  of  Vaughan  was  re- 
siding in  the  city  of  Prague,  where 
he  bad  been  induced  to  settle  for 
several  years,  from  the  liking  that 
he  felt  for  the  ancient  Bohemian 
capital,  and  the  advantages  that  it 
ottered  to  a  gentleman  in  straitened 
circumstances. 

Vaughan  was  a  man  of  studious 
and  retired  habits,  not  fond  of  gene- 
ral society,  but  not  unwilling  to  seek 
the  friendship  of  those  in  whom  he 
expected  to  find  talent,  originality, 
learning,  or  knowledge  of  the  world. 
Having  no  domestic  circle  of  any 
kind  to  attract  him  to  his  lodgings 
at  meal  times,  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
dining  at  a  coffee-house  bearing  the 
title  of  Der  Adler,  and  kept  by  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Hunten. 

This  man  was  a  large,  lumpy,  but 
intelligent  German;  his  father  had 
kept  the  house  before  him,  and  his 
great  pride  was  to  speak  of  the  day 
when  ne  himself,  then  a  boy  of  eight 
years  old,  had  heard  with  his  own 
ears  the  voice  of  the  great  Mozart 
hum  some  of  the  magic  music  of 
the  Zauberfiote,  one  of  the  operas 
that  the  great  composer  gave  to  the 
world  during  the  last  few  months  of 
his  life. 

On  this  subject  Hunten  was  inex- 
haustible. He  had  several  pictures 
of  Mozart  in  his  coffee-room ;  he  had 
a  pocket  handkerchief  of  the  great 
Wolfgang,  bequeathed  to  him  by 
his  father,  as  a  sacred  and  precious 
relic ;  and  he  also  possessed  a  tooth- 
pick, of  the  same  great  interest  to  the 
artist  world, — an  article,  however, 
never  shown  to  the  profane,  and 
only  mentioned  and  exhibited  to 
such  as  felt  the  importance  of  the 
valuable  object,  and  who  never  di- 
vulged what  their  eyes  bad  seen,  and 
their  hands  had  touched,  to  any 
person  likely  to  laugh  at  it  or  them. 
Hunten*s  enthusiasm  made  him 
well-known  to  the  tourists  and  in- 
habitants who  visited  or  resided  in 
Prague ;  and  Vaughan  often  amused 
himself  with  setting  Hunten  astride 
on  his  hobby,  and  letting  him  ride 
thereon  for  an  indefinite  space  of 
time. 

One  wet  evening  in  the  month  of 
November,  Vaughan  had  gone  to 


the  coffee-house  to  dine,  and  had 
stayed  there  longer  than  usual,  talk- 
ing with  some  of  the  strangers  who 
had  come  in,  and  who  were  discuss- 
ing the  affairs  of  the  recent  war,  as 
the  news  that  the  city  itself  afforded 
was  meagre  and  threadbare  by  six 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Hunten  was  standing  near  listen- 
ing and  joining  in  the  conversation, 
and  trusting  that  some  happy  turn 
in  the  discourse  might  give  him  the 
wished*  for  opportunity  of  introduc- 
ing his  recollections  of  Mozart,  when 
this  desire  was  unexpectedly  granted 
by  a  young  German  traveller  ob- 
serving that  he  believed  Buonaparte, 
by  that  time  a  captive  on  the  rock, 
to  be  the  evil  one  incarnate,  and  as 
such  not  likely  to  remain  long  in 
confinement. 

lBahf  said  a  Frenchman,  who 
believed  in  nothing  but  what  he 
smelled,  saw,  tasted,  or  touched. 

4  Comment?  cried  the  German. 

4  Bah  I  vous  me  dates.  Bah  /  Mon- 
sieur' 

4  Bitise  1  si  vous  le  pri/hrex?  The 
German  rose,  but  Hunten  inter- 
posed. 

4  Messieurs,  id  on  mange,  on  boU, 
on  cause,  mats  onus  se  bat  pas.' 

4  Vans  avez  raison?  said  the  good- 
humoured  little  Gaul. 

4  Ab,  gentlemen,  I  could  tell  you 
that  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  evil 
one  may  be  incarnate.  I  have  heard 
of  such  things.  Remember  the  story 
of  the  'Requiem,*  said  Hunten. 

4  Ah!  tell  ns  about  that,'  said 
Duclos. 

4  Volontierst  said  Hunten,  with 
heartfelt  cheerfulness.  4  You  all 
know,  gentlemen,  that  the  evil  one 
appeared  to  Mozart,  and  told  him 
three  times  to  write  a  Requiem ! 

4  Vraiment  .*'  said  Duclos. 

4  It  is  an  undoubted  fact,'  said 
Hunten.  4  Once  he  came,  this  stranger 
in  black,  before  Mozart  left  Vienna 
for  Prague  in  1791.  He  came,  gen- 
tlemen, to  write  an  opera  for  the 
coronation  of  the  Emperor  Leopold. 
The  Bohemian  nobility  chose  the 
subject,  and  it  was  the  4  Clemency  of 
Titus.*  Titus  was  a  Roman  emperor, 
gentlemen,  son  of  Nero,  of  whom 
you  may  have  heard.  The  story  is 
affecting,  and  was  penned  by  Mar- 
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roll,  the  court  poet.  Here  in  Prague 
it  was  performed;  and  I  bad  the 
honour  of  attending  at  a  party  at 
Monsieur  Duflek's,  where  some  ad- 
mirable music  was  to  be  beard,  even 
outside  the  door ;  which,  gentlemen, 
was  my  post  that  night,  for  it  was  in 
the  character  of  additional  attendant 
at  the  supper-table  that  I  appeared 
at  Monsieur  Duflek's.  Once  while 
he  was  at  Prague  the  great  Mozart 
saw  the  stranger  in  black.* 

*  No!  he  did  not,*  said  a  voice 
near. 

'How,  sirr"  said  Hunten,  turning 
sharply  round. 

Vaughan  saw  a  man  sitting  a  few 
yards  from  him  at  a  small  table,  on 
which  lay  the  fragments  of  a  biscuit 
and  half  a  glass  of  hermitage.  The 
man's  face  was  only  partially  lighted 
by  the  lamp  that  hung  above  his 
head,  and  the  fire-light,  that  flashed 
fitfully  and  uncertainly  on  the  circle 
who  had  gathered  round  the  chim- 
ney corner. 

4  How,  sir  P*  repeated  Hunten. 

1  He  did  not,  repeated  the  stran- 
ger ;  and  after  having  repeated  these 
words  he  tossed  off  his  wine  and 
walked  out  of  the  coffee-room. 

'  Who  is  that  ?'  said  Vaughan. 

'That  man's  name  is  Hofer.' 

4 What!  the  Tell  of  the  Tyrol?' 
said  Duclos,  laughing. 

*  Not  that  I  am  aware  of,*  said 
Hunten.  *  He  is  a  cousin  of  the  man 
who  married  Mozart's  sister.  Hofer 
sang  in  the  opera  at  Vienna;  but 
this  young  man  was  brought  up  in 
Spain,  and  never  so  much  as  saw 
Mozart  as  far  as  I  know.* 

'Then  how  could  he  speak  so 
positively  ?*  asked  Vaughan. 

4 1  do  not  know.  But  to  return 
to  Mozart,'  said  Hunten;  4we  saw 
him  at  Prague  in  September.  He 
left  us  at  the  end  or  the  month, 
and  returned  to  fresh  glories  in 
Vienna.  He  had  not  been  long  re- 
turned when  again  the  mysterious 
stranger  appeared,  and  requested  a 
private  audience  with  the  composer. 
No  one  knows  what  passed  —  no 
one  will  ever  know  in  this  world, 
gentlemen;  but  from  that  hour 
Mozart  drooped  and  pined,  and  he 
wrote  the  sublime  music  of  the  4  Re- 
quiem,* knowing  that  it  would  be 
his  farewell  to  his  art.  On  the  fifth 
of  December  his  friends,  Shack, 
Hofer,  and  Gorl,  assembled  in  his 


room,  and  round  his  dying  bed  ma 
the  strains  that  will  confer  on  torn 
glorious  immortality !  There  tk 
angels  might  have  listened  to  k- 
monies  pure  and  sublime  a  tk 
heavenly   hallelujahs.     The  stnn- 

Sr's  mission  had  been  fulfilled  - 
ozart's    4  Requiem*  was  his  las 
work.* 
*  Betise  /*  said  the  Frenchman. 
'1st  es  MdgUeht*  said  the  G* 


Vaughan  asked  where  Hofer  lived. 
Hunten  replied  that  he  believed  fee 
had  changed  his  abode  lately,  sad 
mentioned  the  name  of  his  list  ore. 
He  added,  that  he  believed  Hafe 
supported  himself  by  copying  most 
and  manuscripts  for  the  Iibnrast 
and  the  artists  in  the  town. 

Vaughan  felt  a  great  desire  ^ 
become  acquainted  with  this  no, 
and  endeavoured  to  procure  hisid- 
dress  from  a  shop  to  which  Haute 
directed  him.  The  bookseller  & 
whom  he  applied  gave  him  tk 
address  that  ne  wished  for,  is! 
Vaughan  hastened  to  the  street 
therein  designated ;  but  on  armi$ 
there  he  was  much  disappointed  to 
find  that  Hofer  had  gone  to  tie 
country  on  business,  having  been  «• 
gaged  by  a  certain  Count  Platento 
make  a  list  of  his  library,  and  to 
copy  out  some  family  maoosenpfi 
that  he  did  not  choose  to  remo* 
from  the  castle  where  they  sin? 
lay. 

It  was  said  that  Hofer  was  tore- 
turn  in  three  weeks,  probably;  boti 
month  had  elapsed  before  Vaueto 
saw  or  heard  anything  of  bus. 
About  the  new-year  time  there  v* 
to  be  a  concert  at  Prague,  forwhicH 
some  of  the  best  Viennese  performers 
had  been  engaged.  The  enterta/a- 
ment  was  to  consist  entirely  of  Mo- 
zart's music,  sacred  and  profane. 

The  first  part  was  to  com/ma* 
with  the  overture  to  Don  Gin*** 
This  was  to  be  followed  by  m 
quintet  'Sento  o  DioT  from \m 
Con  fan  tutti ;  and  the  rest  of  tM 
part  was  to  be  filled  by  pieces  cb«n 
from  his  most  admired  works.  *« 
second  portion  was  to  begin  with  tw 
4  Lacrymosa,'  and  other  F&fj 
Requiem.  It  was  to  be  follf* 
by  the  'Kyrie  Eleison,'  and'Glor* 
in  excelsis'  of  the  twelfth  «•» 
Other  fragments  of  sacred  nm* 
were  to  succeed,  and  the  whole  fl* 
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to  conclude  with  the '  Bless  the  Lord  * 
from  a  manuscript  mass. 

Vaughan  went  to  this  concert,  and 
bei.:g  one  of  those  who  detest  attend- 
ing such  an  entertainment  with  a 
party  of  friends,  he  went  early  and 
alone,  and  establishing  himself  in 
one  of  the  best  places,  waited  pa- 
tiently until  the  performance  should 
begin. 

The  first  bar  of  the  sublime  ( Sento 
o  Dio!'  was  swelling  on  the  ear  of 
"Vaughan,  when  be  heard  at  his 
right-band  the  words  whispered, — 

i  *  Ach  !  Himmel  ich % 

The  person  who  uttered  tbem  bad 
intended,  he  supposed,  to  state  that 
she  was  going  to  faint,  for  this 
she  did  before  another  second  had 
r  elapsed.  She  fell  heavily  forward, 
and  Vaughan  immediately  raised  ber 
up,  and  naturally  expected  to  find 
that  the  young  girl  would  be  claimed 
by  some  relation  or  chaperone;  as 
she  could  not,  he  supposed,  have 
come  alone  and  unattended  into  so 
great  a  crowd.  On  looking  round, 
However,  he  saw  that  no  one  ap- 
peared to  take  any  particular  inte- 
rest in  her,  and  he  soon  found  that 
none  had  the  least  intention  of 
occupying  themselves  with  her;  so 
far,  at  least,  as  to  volunteer  their 
services  to  take  her  from  the  room, 
through  a  crowd  that  she  would  find 
it  impossible  to  pass  without  some 
strong  arm  to  assist  her  progress. 
Vaughan  had  a  natural  lovin£-kind~ 
ness  of  disposition  that  would  have 
led  him  to  help  any  human  being, 
however  humble  or  insignificant,  in 
a  time  of  distress,  and  ne  at  once 
made  up  his  mind  to  offer  his  assist- 
ance to  the  young  girl,  who  reco- 
vered in  a  few  minutes  sufficiently  to 
walk,  with  the  support  of  his  arm, 
to  the  entrance  nearest  to  the  places 
they  had  both  occupied.  The  girl 
was  about  fifteen,  and,  from  her 
dress  and  appearance,  must  belong, 
Vaughan  thought,  to  the  middling 
class.  Her  father  might  be  a  mer- 
chant, a  prosperous  tradesman,  an 
artist,  or  a  master  of  music  or  lan- 
guages. She  had  taken  Vaughan's 
arm  without  any  hesitation,  as  she 
was  only  anxious,  apparently,  to  get 
out  of  the  over- heated  saloon  as 
quickly  as  possible.  When  she 
reached  the  fresh,  cool  vestibule,  she 
sighed  as  if  relieved,  and  said,  in  a 
pretty-toned  voice,  *  Ich  danke  ihnen  ! 


ich  danke  thnenT  and,  wrapping  a 
hood  over  her  head,  she  prepared 
to  leave  the  hall.  She  stopped  short, 
however,  with  a  look  of  disappoint- 
ment when  she  discovered  that  it 
was  snowing.  Vaughan  asked  her 
in  German  whether  she  had  a  servant 
or  a  carriage  in  attendance.  '  Nein, 
neinT  she  replied,  hurriedly. 
Vaughan  represented  to  her  that  the 
snow  was  falling  fast,  and  that  she 
was  not  in  a  fit  state  to  make  her 
way  alone  through  the  wet  streets. 
She  appeared  very  much  disturbed 
by  this  advice,  and,  after  one  or  two 
attempts  at  speech,  she  burst  out 
crying.  Vaughan  suspected  that  for 
some  reason  she  had  come  to  the 
concert  without  telling  her  friends, 
and  feeling  some  pity  and  concern 
for  the  pain  incurred  by  a  youthful 
frolic,  he  at  once  made  up  his  mind 
to  get  a  conveyance  as  quickly  as 
he  could  and  send  the  child  home, 
paying  the  fare  himself,  for  he  bad 
found  out  that  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  her  distress  was  not  having 
a  cent  in  her  pocket.  The  vehicle 
was  ready  for  her  in  two  minutes, 
and  as  Vaughan  was  to  pay  the 
expenses,  it  was  necessary  that  she 
should  divulge  the  street  and  num- 
ber of  her  dwelling.  She  did  so 
with  considerable  trepidation,  and 
Vaughan,  after  paying  the  man,  re- 
turned to  the  concert-room,  deter- 
mined to  find  out  next  day  the  name 
and  circumstances  of  the  young  lady 
whom  he  had  befriended  that  night. 
He  went  back  to  his  place  and  came 
in  for  the  Prenderb  Quel  brunHUno. 
As  the  duet  concluded  an  old  lady, 
of  a  cheerful  countenance,  in  an 
orange-coloured  satin,  and  wielding 
a  large  Spanish  fan,  leaned  forward, 
and,  tapping  Vaughan  on  the  elbow, 
said, — 

*  Is  she  better ?' 

4 Yes,'  said  Vaughan,  'and  gone 
home.  May  I  ask,' ne  added, *  if  you 
know  her  name  P' . 

1  Gewiss :  Teresa  Hofer/ 

1  WieJ  cried  Vaughan. 

The  old  lady  was  an  affable  being, 
who  delighted  in  giving  information. 
She  told  Vaughan  that  Teresa  Hofer 
was  the  daughter  of  a  man  employed 
by  her  son  to  copy  music  for  the 
orchestra  of  his  theatre ;  that  she  had 
seen  the  said  Teresa  when  she  herself 
had  gone  on  messages  to  and  from 
Hofer's  house  on  her  son's  affairs. 
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Sbe  then  diverged  into  an  account  of 
her  son's  prospects  in  life,  the  dis- 
sipated habits  of  his  second  violin, 
and  the  gross  neglect  of  rehearsals  by 
the  first  clarionet;  and  she  pointed 
to  the  two  individuals,  who  were 
perched  in  conspicuous  places  on  the 
platform  before  them.  Vaughan 
asked  a  few  questions  about  Hofer ; 
but  the  old  lady  knew  nothing  about 
him  beyond  his  merits  as  a  diligent 
and  correct  copyist,  and  with  this 
information  Vaughan  was  obliged  to 
content  himself. 

When  the  second  part  began 
Vaughan  listened  with  awful  and 
solemnizing  pleasure  to  the  tremen- 
dous music  of  the  '  Requiem.*  The 
well-known  tale  of  the  stranger's 
visits  to  Mozart  returned  to  his 
mind.  The  prophetic  gloom  of  a 
death-boding  presentiment  had  lain 
heavy  on  the  soul  of  the  great  com- 
poser when  that  music  of  unearthly 
power  had  flowed  through  his  brain. 

He  left  the  room  on  its  con- 
clusion, not  wishing  to  lay  any 
other  sensation  above  it;  and  he 
walked  home  in  a  clear,  keen 
starlight.  The  snow -clouds  had 
cleared  off,  and  high  rode  the  moon, 
with  a  sharp,  bright  face,  turned  full 
on  the  streets  through  which  he 
passed.  His  thoughts  were  still  with 
the  ( Requiem*  and  its  composer; 
and  he  endeavoured  to  define  to 
himself  his  own  belief  with  respect 
to  the  supernatural  warning  attached 
to  the  origin  of  Mozart's  great  and 
final  work. 

It  was  not  an  illusion;  the  stranger 
had  appeared  in  the  body,  that  was 
certain.  What  means  bad  he  used 
to  impress  Mozart  so  deeply  ?  or  was 
it  rather,  the  morbid  and  diseased 
imagination  of  the  musician  that  had 
distorted  a  plain  and  common  inci- 
dent into  a  supernatural  warning  and 
Srophetic  visitation  ?  He  could  not 
ecide  this  point  to  his  own  satisfac- 
tion, and  he  felt  an  increasing  desire 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  man 
Hofer,  who,  from  his  connexion  by 
marriage  with  Mozart,  very  proba- 
bly would  know  some  circumstances 
not  generally  revealed  to  strangers, 
and  which  had  not,  therefore,  found 
their  way  into  the  mouths  of  the 
public. 

Next  day  but  one  he  went  to 
Hofer's,  under  pretence  of  getting 
some    music    copied,    and    waited 


until  Hofer  was  able  to  we  fe, 
Then  being  introduced  into  ha  jar- 
lour,  he  saw  sitting  at  a  wri- 
table the  young  girl  Teresa  vine 
he  had  assisted  the  evenm*  before  h 
the  concert-room.  Sbe  looked  rF 
and  smiled  ;  and  when  Hofer  eateni 
she  spoke  to  him  in  German  aai 
announced  Vaughan  as  her  hero  ec 
deliverer.  Hofer  thanked  hb  fir 
his  kindness  and  attention,  and  a 

Elained  that  he  had  been  awiy  fm 
ome,  and  that  his  daughter,  oaris 
been  left  under  the  jurisdictm  c 
an  old  female  relation,  had  been  re- 
fused the  pleasure  of  attending  ft 
concert,  the  old  relation  herself  be* 
cross  and  stingy.  That  at  the  J* 
hour  Teresa  had  determined  to  & 
on  being  offered  a  ticket,  ten  minute 
before  the  concert  began,  by  i  fried 
who  found  himself  unable  toattesi 
Teresa  had  not  been  able  to  fiodi 
companion  going  to  that  part  cfibt 
concert- room,  in  so  short  a  notice  :t 
least,  and  she  had  set  off  hurrkir 
alone,  knowing  that  she  would  e* 
obtain  leave  to  go  if  she  asked  i 
but  resolved  on  hearing  the  mas 
at  any  price. 

Hofer  thanked  Vaughan  coiM 
for  taking  care  of  the  little  Tew. 
and  the'  Englishman  then  product 
the  music  that  he  wished  to  have 
transposed  into  another  key,  for  tk 
use  of  a  friend  to  whom  he  meant  to 
send  it.  m 

Vaughan  was  very  well  dkpm 
to  stay  and  converse  with  the  copg 
after  the  business  on  which  be  dm 
come  had  been  discussed,  for  there 
was  in  the  manner,  and  voice,  w 
face  of  Hofer  a  power  of  attratfjf 
and  fixing  the  attention,  of  whid 
Vaughan  could  hardly  define  the 
cause  though  he  deeply  felt » 
effect. 

Vaughan,  however,  rightly  * 
signed  some  part  of  the  vAse» 
possessed  by  this  stranger  to  the  re- 
markable and  picturesque  appear- 
ance that  age  had  not  deprived  ot 
its  romantic  charms.  The  hair  wj 
grey,  but  it  fell  over  a  brow  w 
shaded  a  head  of  heroic  ferm;.tT 
eyes  were  deeply  set,  and  the  dart 
blue  colour  from  its  depth  ** 
them  the  intensity  of  blaek;  ** 
complexion  was  pale  olive,  and11* 
tout  ensemble  flashed  full  on  J** 
different  moments,  like  a  brea« 
Velasquez—so  Spanish  was  the  cc- 
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louring  of  the  whole  countenance, 
and  so  stately  the  figure  of  the  poor 
copyist,  whose  claims  to  noble  de- 
scent were  but  slender,  to  judge 
from  appearances. 

Vaughan  found  in  Hofer  an  agree* 
a-ble  companion  on  further  acquaint- 
ance. He  experienced  little  difficulty 
in  obtaining  an  intimate  footing  in  his 
house,  and  as  months  passed  on  he 
spent  more  and  more  of  his  time  in 
his  society.   He  used  to  go  to  Hofer's 
bouse  in  the  evenings,  and  sit  for  an 
faour  or  two;  and  he  endeavoured 
on  all  occasions  to  find  out  what  was 
the  meaning  of  the  abrupt  excla- 
mation to  which  Hofer  had  given 
Tent  at  the  coffee-house  on  the  occa- 
sion of  their  first  meeting.    Hofer, 
however,  always  replied  that  he  had 
said  it  in  jest,  to  make  people  stare, 
and  that    be   knew  very  little  of 
Mozart,  though  he    was   a  cousin 
of  the  man  who  had  married  the 
composer's  sister.    Vaughan  saw  at 
last  that  he  could  get  no  other  ex- 
planation, and  asked  no  more  ques- 
tions on  a  subject  which  he  could 
see  gave  ill-concealed  annoyance  to 
the  other  party  concerned. 

Their  friendship  lasted,  however, 
unbroken  by  absence  or  other  causes, 
for  the  space  of  three  years ;  and  it 
was  with  sincere  regret  that  Vaughan 
saw  in  Hofer,  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
some  symptoms  of  the  return  of  an 
illness  with  which  he  knew  that  he 
had  once  been  afflicted,  and  which 
was,  he  feared,  very  likely  to  put 
a  painful  and  sudden  end  to  his 
days. 

One  evening,  when  Vaughan  had 
been  sitting  beside  the  couch  where 
the  German  lay  for  a  considerable 
time,  be  fell  into  the  musing  mood 
that  loves  a  long  space  of  silent  twi- 
light, wherein  to  dream  itself  calmly 
out  undisturbed  by  the  external 
world.  The  sick  man  had  fallen 
asleep.  Vaughan  had  promised  the 
young  girl  Teresa  that  he  would 
watch  at  the  side  of  her  father  while 
she  went  out  to  execute  some  house- 
hold commissions,  and  as  he  sat 
waiting  her  return  his  thoughts  re- 
turned to  the  object  that  bad  first 
excited  his  inquiries  about  the  poor 
man  who  lay  dying  beside  him. 
Vaugban's  taste  for  music  was  so 
strong,  that  it  accompanied  every 
thought,  every  idea,  that  sprung  u 
in  his  rapid  and  desultory  mind, 
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thousand  different  melodies  would 
pass  over  his  brain  in  an  hour  or 
two,  without  his  being  conscious  of 
effort ;  and  every  phase  of  feeling — 

frave,  or  gay,  or  pensive — found  for 
im  an  expression  in  some  one  of  the 
melodies  from  the  vast  magazine  of 
his  musical  memory. 

All  bis  thoughts  had  turned  to- 
wards Mozart  on  the  evening  in 
question.  His  love  for  the  music  of 
the  great  master  amounted  to  a 
passion,  and  often  had  he  sat,  as  he 
did  at  that  moment,  wrapped  in  the 
silken  memory  of  bis  loveliest  har- 
monies, and  following,  with  reverent 
and  inquiring  sympathy,  the  sublime 
spirit  to  its  everlasting  future  as 
anxiously  as  if  they  two  had  been 
firm  friends  parted,  and  longing  for 
reunion  after  death.  His  admiration 
for  the  master  had  warmed  into  love 
for  the  individual  being,  and  to  pe- 
netrate into  the  cheerless  mystery 
that  shrouded  the  latter  days  of  the 
departed  genius  had  become  an  ob- 
ject of  painful  anxiety  to  Vaughan. 

For  years  past  he  had  accustomed 
himself  to  collect  all  the  noblest  pas- 
sages in  prose  or  poetry  which  had 
music  and  the  mystery  of  musical 
temperament  for  their  subject.  This 
employment  had  pleased  his  wild 
fancy,  and  he  had  collected  flowers 
enough  to  form  the  rarest  garland 
— flowers  of  every  hue,  from  the 
superb  gravity  of  Hooker  to  the 
rollicking  rhymes  of  less  reverend 
writers  on  the  pleasures  of  music, — 
and  that  evening  there  sailed  into  his 
mind,  swiftly  one  after  the  other,  a 
strange  and  motley  fleet  from  the 
enchanted  land  of  song,  convoyed  by 
the  stern  memory  of  one  of  his  first 
and  favourite  quotations : — 

In  harmony  the  very  image  and  cha- 
racter, even  of  virtue  and  vice,  is  per- 
ceived— the  mind  delighted  with  their 
resemblances,  and  brought,  by  having 
them  often  iterated,  into  a  love  of  the 
things  themselves.  For  which  cause 
there  is  nothing  more  contagions  and 
pestilent  than  some  kinds  of  harmony ; 
than  some,  nothing  more  strong  and 
potent  unto  good.  There  is  that  draweth 
to  a  marvellous  grave  and  sober  medio- 
crity; there  is  also  that  carrieth,  as  it 
were,  into  ecstasies,  filling  the  mind 
with  an  heavenly  joy,  and  for  the  time  in 
a  manner  severing  it  from  the  body. 

And  as  these  words  passed  through 
Vaughan*8  memory,  the  thought  to 
which  they  gave  rise  melted  into 
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melody,  and  from  his  half-closed  lips 
emerged  faintly  the  angel  air  of  the 
*  Lacrymosa.' 

The  inexpressible  and  tender 
mournfulness  of  the  measure  damped 
the  eye- lids  of  Vaughan  with  the 
mere  memory  of  its  beauty,  and  he 
continued  to  rehearse  it  in  &  low 
tone  to  himself;  but  his  voice  strength- 
ened in  spite  of  himself,  and  he 
clearly  defined  the  graceful  crest  of 
the  passage  that  crowns,  as  it  were, 
the  whole  of  the  quartet  with  the 
glorious  name  of  the  Lord. 

'  Pie  Jem  Domine,  faintly  replied 
the  voice  of  the  dying  Hofer,  in  a 
tone  that  was  not  music,  but  its 
shadow. 

Vaughan  turned  quickly  round, 
and  looked  at  the  figure  that  lay 
beneath  his  eyes.  The  eyes  were 
half-closed,  the  hands  were  clasped ; 
but  by  the  quivering  of  the  lids 
the  emotion  of  the  invalid  might  be 
seen. 

' 1  fear  I  have  disturbed  you,'  said 
Vaughan. 

4  No,'  said  Hofer,  after  a  moment's 
pause;  'you  have  not.  I  was  not 
sleeping.  I  was  wondering  whether 
it  was  worth  while  to  tell  you  a 
strange  passage  in  my  history,  one 
which  I  would  wish  heartily  at  this 
hour  to  efface.' 

'Connected  with  the  composer?' 
said  Vaughan,  drawing  near. 

*  Yes !'  said  Hofer,  raising  himself 
on  his  elbow,  and  looking  intently  in 
Vaughan's  face.  '  This  is  the  first 
evening  that  I  have  ever  felt  dis- 
posed to  speak  of  this  subject  to  you. 
It  is  a  strange  and  rare  thine  the 
story  of  the  '  Requiem.'  You  know 
the  tale  that  has  gone  about  the 
world  of  the  supernatural  circum- 
stances attending  the  death  of  the 
great  Mozart.  It  was  fitting  that 
e  should  have  a  death -bed  deco- 
rated with  other  garniture  than 
what  belongs  to  those  of  most  men, 
and  he  had  it.  His  spirit  ascended 
amid  the  incense  that  he  himself  had 
prepared  and  laid  on  the  altar  of 
God's  praise.  They  stood  around 
him,  the  faithful  friends  of  festive 
days,  and  they  crowned  the  dying 
genius  with  his  own  glory  ere  he 
departed.  Do  you  not  think  that 
ascension  was  winged  with  a  rapture 
as  divine  as  that  which  filled  the 
heart  of  the  prophet  in  the  fire- 
chariot  of  ancient  Israel?' 


*  Yet  he  wept?'  said  Vaughn. 

'  Yes/  said  Hofer,  with  wild  ix 
serious  eyes  fixed  on  the  face  of 'is 
Englishman.  '  Yea,  he  wepMra 
Not  with  the  awful  joy  of  the  dp$ 
believer.  I  will  tell  you  of  his  dank 
Mr.  Vaughan,  for  I  hare  heard  & 
from  the  lips  of  those  that  beheld: 
and,  more  than  that,  I  was  the  cms 
of  it.' 

'  How  ?'  cried  Vaughan,  starts* 
to  his  feet  with  sudden  energy. 

4  Yes,*  repeated  Hofer;  'Iwisia 
cause  of  it.  Do  not  shrink  from  at 
Yet  am  I  no  murderer.  My  tim 
word  I  give  you  of  this.' 

4  Explain  yourself,'  said  Vanglai 

*  I  will.  Sit  down.  Listen  to  m. 
The  time  may  be  abort' 

He  paused  and  covered  his  fas 
with  his  hands  for  several  minHto 
as  if  trying  to  bring  the  pa*  tk 
roughly  before  his  mind  once  bmr 
Then  he  raised  his  eye*  again  % 
those  of  Vaughan.  Thev  wereUrp 
deep-set,  and  the  Englishman  k: 
the  powerful  and  picturesque  fea 
and  lace  before  him  appeal  loudly  & 
his  imagination  as  the  sick  Baas: 
up  suddenly  with  lighted  eyes,  a 
spoke  in  a  voice  full  of  deep  vm] 
and  impressive  intensity  of  tow. - 

*  It  was  in  the  year  1791,  in  * 
month  of  August,  that  I  first  si 
Mozart.  I  had  only  then -J*fr* 
turned  from  Spain,  where  I  &• 
spent  my  youth.  Mv  family  M 
you  know,  German,  alyuneksw 
Hofer,  married  a  sister  of  the  «*• 
poser ;  and  he  was  one  of  those  »' 
sang  the  l  Requiem'  round  the  dm 
bed  of  Mozart.  Hofer  had  hoc .» 
smallest  idea  of  the  manner  in  wtai 
I  was  concerned  with  the  latter  a* 
of  the  great  Wolfgang ;  and,  nW 
I  think  that  I  am  bold  and  fools* 
in  telling  you  of  it  now.  HowflJ 
I  know  that  your  curiosity  is  eictfa 
and  you  shall  hear  it  Y*fl  * 
aware  that  Salieri,  the  man  wW* 
long-tried  hatred  of  Moaarl \m 
him  the  object  of  suspicion  iflj^ 
death  of  the  master,  thought  nt  w 
proclaim  his  innocence  before  se«ru 
witnesses  on  his  death-bedat  vfltt 
not  many  years  ago.  He  was  j^ 
tified  in  doing  this:  he  had  noOT 
to  do  with  his  death.  . 

« WhenIarrivedfromMadr^tM« 
was  a  man  of  the  name  of  Scb»* 
neder,  the  well-known  manage  K 
one  of  the  theatres  in  View*  * 
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employed  me  as  a  copyist  on  one  or 
two  occasions,  and  I  thus  became  ac- 
quainted with  one  of  the  greatest 
rascals  in  the  ranks  of  German 
managers.  He  was  always  in  debt, 
tumbling  into  it  as  fast  as  his  friends 
helped  him  out.  Yet  was  this  rogue 
the  favourite  of  all  who  knew  him, 
even  long  after  he  was  detected  in 
tricks  which  might  have  sent  him  to 
a  gaol  and  a  guillotine.  He  was  so 
mightily  agreeable,  so  frank  and 
joyous  a  companion,  so  irresistibly 
droll  and  gay,  that  none  could  look 
grave  in  the  festive  sunshine  of  his 
presence. 

4  This  man  had  been  for  some  time 
an  acquaintance  of  Mozart  when  I 
came  to  Vienna,  and  it  was  for  him 
that  the  Zauberfidte  was  composed — 
a  work  given  to  him  under  promise 
that  he  was  not  to  give  it  to  the 
theatres  of  the  city  or  country;  a 

Sromise  which  he  broke  in  the  most 
isgraceful  manner,  though  he  knew 
that  his  want  of  honesty  was  severely 
felt  by  Mozart,  who  was  in  almost 
as  great  need  of  money  as  he  was 
himself.    I  have  often  wondered  by 
what  law  of  nature  it  is  that  genius 
"  must  be  poor  and  improvident.    The 
sensitive  temperament  seems  to  re- 
quire the  scourge  of  want  to  spur  it 
on  over  the  obstacles  in  its  road ;  at 
!     least  thus  alone  can  I  explain  to  my- 
i     self  the  penury  of  the  brilliantly 
:     gifted. 

i  * Mozart  was  preyed  upon  by  the 
neediest  wretches  in  the  city.  Stad- 
lcr  and  Artaria  sucked  his  brains 
with  as  much  ease  of  conscience  as  I 
would  perform  that  office  to  an  egg, 
and,  with  the  splendid  prodigality  of 
the  heart  of  true  genius,  he  forgave 
them  their  debts  and  mean  offences. 
I  must  say,  though,  that  when  I 
first  became  acquainted  with  Schicka- 
neder,  and  others  of  his  class,  I  knew 
nothing  of  this,  and  supposed  him  at 
least  to  be  as  honest  as  most  of  the 
men  we  meet  in  the  way  of  business. 
'It  was  in  May  that  Schickaneder 
was  walking  one  day  in  the  Prater 
with  Mozart  when  I  passed  them.  I 
looked  with  some  curiosity  on  the 
latter,  for  I  had  never  before  bad  so 
good  a  view  of  him,  however  well  I 
knew  him  from  reputation.  I  saw 
the  large,  languid,  and  prominent 
eyes  fixed  on  the  face  of  the  man  to 
whom  he  was  listening  with  intense 
earnestness.     Schickaneder  at  that 
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moment  was  describing  to  him  the 
plan  of  the  opera  that  he  desired 
to  have,  and  in  which  he  proposed  to 
sing  himself.  He  looked  on  it  as 
the  means  of  extricating  himself  from 
difficulties  and  distress,  and  to  this 
work  Mozart  was  willing  to  lend  a 
kind  and  helping  hand.  I  turned 
round  to  look  at  them  after  they  had 
passed,  and  compared  with  a  smile 
the  profiles  of  the  two  companions. 
Mozart's  mountainous  nose  almost 
touched  the  tip  of  the  chin  of  his 
friend,  the  latter  being  several  inches 
taller  than  little  Wolfgang.  Mozart 
held  him  by  the  wrist,  and  they  dis- 
appeared thus  engaged  in  conversa- 
tion round  one  of  the  wooded  walks 
of  the  Prater. 

4  One  evening  in  the  month  of  Au- 
gust— early  in  the  month ;  I  think 
about  the  7th  or  8th,  as  far  as  I  can 
recollect  —  I  received  a  visit  from 
Schickaneder  and  Stadler.  They  sat 
smoking  and  talking  in  my  room  for 
some  tune,  and  their  conversation 
was  entirely  on  the  subject  of  the 
new  opera,  its  probable  success,  and 
the  means  whereby  tbey  might  con- 
ceal from  the  composer  the  treachery 
of  which  they  had  been  guilty ;  for, 
doubtless,  you  know  that  Mozart  had 
generously  given  the  Zauberfidte  to 
Schickaneder  for  his  benefit  under 
the  promise  that  no  copies  were  to 
be  privately  disposed  of  among  the 
other  theatres  in  the  metropolis  or  in 
the  country.  This  engagement  had 
been  broken  through  by  Schicka- 
neder ;  for  he  had  furnished  several 
managers  with  the  score  of  the  opera, 
and  he  had  thus  secured  a  handsome 
sum  for  himself. 

'  Their  conversation  interested  me, 
though  I  was  not  personally  con- 
cerned in  the  transaction,  and  on 
that  occasion  Schickaneder  enter- 
tained me  and  his  companion  with 
many  anecdotes  illustrative  of  the 
peculiar  temper  and  taste  of  Mozart. 

*  Coarse  fellow,  and  grotesque  in 
the  extreme  as  he  was,  he  could  enter 
into  the  minutest  point  of  interest 
and  peculiarity  of  character ;  and  in- 
timately acquainted  as  he  was,  too, 
with  the  private  habits  of  the  com- 
poser, he  was  able  to  give  the  most 
admirable  sketches  of  his  ways,  his 
manners,  his  restless  fits  of  wander- 
ing to  and  fro,  his  feverish  fidgets 
when  the  brain  was  in  labour  of  an 
air  or  an  opera,  and  the  most  salient 
p  p 
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points  were  iurther  illuminated  by 
mimicry  of  the  highest  order ;  that 
power  of  imitation  which  nearly 
rises  into  inspiration,  and  appears 
capable  of  transfusing  the  very  being, 
the  thoughts,  the  powers  almost,  of 
another  into  the  spirit  of  the  actor 
for  the  brief  instant  of  representa- 
tion. 

'  Schickaneder  had  known  *  old  Leo- 
pold,' as  he  called  him,  the  father  of 
Mozart,  for  many  years ;  and  he  was 
especially  happy  in  the  performance 
of  a  scene  supposed  to  take,  or  rather 
asserted  to  have  taken,  place  between 
father  and  son  at  a  carnival  ball, 
when  Mozart,  whose  animal  spirits 
at  times  rose  above  all  control,  enacted 
the  part  of  Punchinello,  and  annoyed 
the  more  prudent  parent  by  making 
in  that  character  a  deeper  impression 
on  society  than  old  Leopold's  circum- 
spection deemed  desirable/ 

*  Do  you  know,1  said  Hofer,  after 
pausing  for  a  few  moments,  'the 
struggles  and  distresses  of  genius  are 
to  me  as  a  veritable  vision  of  purga- 
tory. Many,  many  were  the  clouds 
and  billows  that  obstructed  that  spirit 
ere  it  took  its  white-winged  flight  to 
the  stars,  and  enthroned  itaejf  in  the 
everlasting  serene  of  immortality.' 

Here  Hofer  paused,  and  re- 
mained silent  for  many  minutes.  At 
last  he  resumed  his  narrative,  say- 
ing*— 

1  You  doubtless  know  the  super- 
natural tradition  of  the  stranger  that 
visited  Mozart,  and  who  ordered  him 
to  write  a  requiem,  to  be  ready  by  a 
certain  day,  and  for  which  a  certain 
Bum  was  to  be  paid  f 

Vaughan  bowed  in  silence. 

4 Ah,  replied  Hofer,  'who  shall 
dare  to  raise  the  veil  that  shrouds 
the  inner  holy  of  holies  of  genius 
from  the  vulgarizing  gaze  and  com- 
ments of  lower  and  coarser  natures  f 
This  I  will  tell  you,  however,  that 
the  wonderful  organization  of  Mozart 
was  one  apt  to  tremble  and  vibrate 
beneath  a  breath,  a  touch  that  would 
not  have  made  another  quiver  or 
swerve  one  tittle  from  its  usual  calm. 
I  learnt  that  night  from  Schickane- 
der that  two  years  before  they  had 
attended  a  masquerade  together;  that 
on  that  occasion  he  had  seen  the 
terrible  superstition  wherewith  the 
poor  frail-hearted  genius  was  cursed, 
and  what  had  particularly  recalled  it 
to  his  mind  was  the  fact  that  that 


very  day  Mozart  hid  met  tea 
the  public  walk,  had  drum  la 
aside,  and  had  told  aim  that  i 
figure  of  the  masoned  fortane-t& 
who  had  prophesied  his  future  fe 
to  him  at  the  masquerade  tiro  to 
before  had  appeared  to  him,  eh 
lifting  its  disguise  from  ita  fae,  bt 
shown  him  that  of  pale  doth,  i& 
the  words  4  Requiem  aterm  m 
breathed  more  than  spoken  by  tie 
unearthly  messenger,  seat,  he  i* 
lieved,  to  warn  him  of  his  end  Ik 
appeared  to  be  extremely  nam 
and  depressed  when  he  spoke  eft 
and  added,  that  after  starting  r. 
from  his  sleep,  and  walking  to  a 
fro  in  his  room,  he  lavdomiasi 
to  rest,  and  that,  while  steepest  i 
chorus  of  supernatural  swote 
had  sung  to  him  a  serriee  for  tfe 
dead— parts  of  which  bad  eap 
him,  but  parts  of  which  he  rans- 
bered  still  ;  and  he  had  sung  a 
Schickaneder  a  few  bars  of  the  to- 
derest  and  saddest  melody.  Sd& 
aneder  had  laughed  at  him,  « 
believing  himself  in  anything  i 
supernatural  agency;  bat  wits** 
and  mournful  earnestness  M«5 
had  persisted  in  the  troth  of  tk 
visionary  choir,  and  continued  toff- 
peat  in  a  low  tone,  the  w**r 
*  Requiem  attentat*  dona  m,  h> 
mine' 

'The  strong  nerves  and  m&* 
healthy  spirit  of  the  actor,  could^ 
realize  the  morbid  and  imsa** 
presentiment  that  hovered  sjIoobb; 
over  the  mind  of  the  musician. 

'Of  that  word,  presentiment,  a* 
Hofer.lookingsteadfastiyatVaogta 
'  how  little  is  comprehended  byte* 
who  use  it  most  glibly.  The  wip- 
ing voice  that  fills  the  secret  etas* 
bers  of  the  imagination  irith  *  J* 
of  coming  woe  and  death,  woe# 
doth  it  rise?  for  what  purpose* 
What  spirit,  good  or  evil,  danjw 
thrust  its  advising,  its  forebW 
influence,  between  man  andhw»^ 
Rarely  has  a  presentiment  tafljj 
aside  the  blow  that  was  to  fall.  » 
fated  being  feels— hears,  as  it  ■* 
the  dread  rustling  of  the  wings « 
the  coming  Azrael;  but  he  **» 
without  stumbling  to  the  ew*"? 
and  the  warning  voice  has  W»  ffl 
its  mission.  Whence  do  these  po*# 
of  prophecy  arise,  if  we  lBten*™11 
our  hands  bound  with  the  cW°* 
chains  of  fatality  ?    I  haveksQ«B> 
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man  leave  his  home  to  take  but  a 
short  excursion  of  pleasure,  and  with 
his  eyelids  as  wet,  ere  he  said  fare- 
well to  his  wife,  as  if  he  were  bound 
lor  a  field  like  the  great  Waterloo. 
He  knew  that  he  should  return  no 
more ;  but  he  went,  and  he  was  killed 
that  afternoon  in  a  pleasure-ground 
by  an  accident. 

«  Well,  I  must  tell  vou  of  the  end 

of  this  adventure.    Schickaneder  and 

Stadler  remained  talking  of  the  dark 

stories   of  dreams,    witchcraft,  and 

wonders  of  diablerie ;  and  on  Stadler 

doubting  the  truth  of  the  story  told 

him  by  Schickaneder,  of  Mozart's 

superstitious   dread  excited  by  his 

late  dream,  Schickaneder  protested 

that  he  would  wager  a  considerable 

'     sum  of  money  on  the  subject,  and 

that  be  would  half  kill  Mozart  with 

i     fright    by    a   trick,    which    would 

i     convince  all  Vienna  of  his  foolish 

belief  in  supernatural  agency, 
i         ' '  There  are,*  he  said, '  no  bounds  to 
i     the  silliness  of  those  who  believe  in 
the  miraculous.    I  will  engage  to 
make  Mozart  believe  that  the  evil 
one  has  come  to  him  in  person,  and 
i     has  ma4e  him  promise  him  a  re- 
quiem, to  be  ready  by  a  certain  day. 
i      Yes,  I  will  wager  you  a  hundred — 
:      two  hundred  francs — what  you  will.* 
,  ' 4 1  accept  it,'  said  Stadler,  '  with 

all  my  heart,  and  I  will  fix  the  bet 
,  at  two  hundred  and  twenty  francs.' 
h  /'Done!'  said  Schickaneder.  '  You 
leave  Vienna  ^  to-morrow,  I  know, 
,  and  so  you  will  not  interfere  with, 
or  disturb  in  any  way,  my  arrange- 
ments. I  will  engage  to  furnish 
Vienna  with  a  farce  Of  my  own  at 
Mozart's  expense.* 

4  They  continued  to  talk  for  some 
time  after  this,  and  at  last  they  left 
my  house  very  late,  having  smoked 
and  drunk  for  several  hours  in  my 
upper  room. 

4  It  was  on  the  following  day, 
about  five  in  the  afternoon,  that  I 
saw  Schickaneder  again.  He  came, 
he  said,  to  ask  a  favour  of  me;  and 
on  my  saying  that  I  would  do  any- 
thing in  my  power  to  serve  him  (for 
the  man  was  a  favourite  of  mine), 
he  told  me  that  he  wished  for  my 
assistance  in  a  trick  that  he  was  going 
to  play  to  a  friend.  He  described  to 
me  the  part  that  he  wished  me  to 
play.  I  was  to  be  dressed  in  a  suit 
of  mourning  with  which  he  was  to 
provide  me.    I  was  to  go  at  night- 


fall to  Mozart's  dwelling,  ask  da  au- 
dience, and  enter  his  room  with  my 
hat  slouching  over  my  brows.  I  was 
not  to  remove  it.  I  was  to  refuse  to 
give  my  name.  I  was  to  offer  any 
sum,  and  to  name  the  day  when  it 
was  to  be  finished.  Schickaneder 
made  me  rehearse  my  part  till  I 
was  perfect  in  it,  and  we  performed 
it  together,  I  acting  the  part  of  the 
mysterious  visitant;  he  performing 
the  terror-stricken  artist  to  the  life. 
I  felt  extremely  amused,  and  longed 
to  see  the  result  of  my  dibut.  It 
never  occurred  to  me  that  real  fear 
could  be  caused  by  so  paltry  a  trick. 
4  It  was  on  Thursday,  the  11th  of 
August,  that  I  went  to  Mozart's 
house.  It  was  about  eight  o'clock, 
and  he  was  at  supper  with  his  wife. 
I  said  that  I  must  see  him,  for  my 
business  was  urgent ;  and  as  I  stood 
waiting  his  approach,  I  myself  be- 
came impressed  with  the  idea — weak 
and  foolish  enough,  too — that  I  was 
an  appointed  means  of  warning  him 
of  his  coming  end ;  and  this,  I  feel 
sure,  lent  a  solemnity  and  terror  to 
my  words  and  manner  that  they 
could  not  otherwise  have  possessed. 
I  was  left  for  some  time  alone,  and  I 
had  time  to  examine  the  room  of  the 
genius.  There  was  in  one  corner 
an  open  harpsichord,  with  a  piece  of 
manuscript  music  on  the  desk.  A 
silk  handkerchief,  stained  with  ink, 
lay  beside  it,  and  a  handful  of  flow- 
ers, faded  with  the  heat,  were  tossed 
in  a  withered  heap  within  the  leaves 
of  a  copy  of  the  Zauberflote.  He 
had  been  altering  some  of  the  con- 
certed pieces  to  suit  the  fancy  of 
Schickaneder,  who  made  his  appear- 
ance in  the  following  month  as  Pa- 
pageno,  in  the  opera  I  have  just 
mentioned.  I  stood  immovable  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  waiting  anxiously 
for  the  appearance  of  my  victim. 
Suddenly,  without,  I  heard  the  voice 
of  Schickaneder.  He  was  in  the 
house,  and  he  accompanied  Mozart 
to  the  door  of  the  room  in  which  I 
was.  He  stood  at  the  entrance  speak- 
ing cheerfully  to  the  composer ;  and 
I  retreated  to  the  darkest  corner  of 
the  room,  almost  wishing  to  make 
my  escape  unseen,  when  Mozart  en- 
tered, and  I  saw  in  the  pale  twilight 
the  fauit  outline  of  his  head  and 
form.  He  approached,  and  I  rose 
and  came  forward.  He  spoke  first 
in  German.    He  said,— 
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4  *  I  regret  having  kept  you  wait- 
ing, sir ;  what  are  your  commands  ?' 

'  I  replied  in  German.  My  speech 
was  at  that  time  slightly  tinctured 
with  a  foreign  accent,  from  having 
lived  so  long  oat  of  my  native  coun- 
try. I  suppose  that  this  gave  my 
voice  and  words  a  peculiarity  that 
made  them  impressive.  I  have  often 
thought  that  I  might  have  suc- 
ceeded as  an  actor ;  for  I  know  not 
why,  but  I  have  observed  through 
life  that  a  chance  word,  or  a  look 
from  me,  has  been  held  to  contain 
much  more  meaning  than  I  ever  in- 
tended to  give,  and  I  imagine  that 
this  is  owing  to  my  appearance,  man- 
ner, voice — my  exterior,  in  short, 
without  any  corresponding  power  in 
my  internal  being.  It  has  led  me 
into  many  strange  positions,  but  I 
shall  only  mention  this  one  for  the 
present 

'  My  reply  to  Mozart  was  couched 
in  the  words  agreed  on  between 
Schickaneder  and  myself.  He  had 
prepared  me  for  the  scene  I  had  to 


and  I  could  not  help  mar- 
velling at  the  power  of  close  imita- 
tion possessed  by  the  actor,  when  I 
heard  and  saw  the  face,  voice,  and 
manners  of  our  victim.  He  listened 
to  my  reply,  which  consisted  only  of 
the  words, — 

4 4  I  have  come  to  request  you  to 
write  a  requiem;1  and  approaching 
me  he  said,  in  an  uncertain  voice, 
inclining  his  head  forward  as  if  anx- 
ious to  inspect  my  face  more  closely,— 

4 '  May  I  ask,  for  what  personage 
of  distinction  ?' 

4  Now  Schickaneder  had  prepared 
me  for  this  question,  as  one  of  the 
very  first,  probably,  that  would  be 
put  to  me,  and  my  reply  had  been 
dictated  by  him.  I  answered  slowly, — 

4 'You  have  said  rightly;  it  wiU 
be  for  a  personage  of  distinction, 
but  I  cannot  reveal  the  name  to 
you/ 

4  He  was  silent.  Fear  entered  into 
him  at  that  instant, — the  fear  that 
dogged  his  steps;  a  hell-hound  of 
superstition  to  the  last  instant  of  his 
life.  He  spoke  at  last  in  a  husky 
and  quivering  voice, — 

4 'What  are  the  terms  you  pro- 
pose?1 

4 1  Name  them,'  I  replied.  *  Mozart 
paused,  and  said, — 

4  *  It  is,  then,  for  a  prince  P' 

4  4  For  a  person  of  distinction?  I  re- 


plied, very  pointedly.  He  pined, 
and  then  turned  quickly  round  cs 
one  heel,  saying, — 

4 4  How !  a  requiem  for  a  bis* 
man?* 

4 1  remained  silent 

4  4  What  say  you  to  a  requiem  for 
a  living  man  P*  he  repeated,  n&e 
impatiently. 

4 1  replied  as  Schickaneder  hid  \£ 
me  to  do, — 

* 4 1  can  answer  no  questions:  the 
requiem  must  be  ready  for  a  carta 
day,  for  it  will  be  wanted.' 

4  *  A  certain  day!*  said  Moarl 
•What  day?' 

4  4  You  shall  name  it/ 1  replied 

4  He  paused,  staring  at  me,  id 
then  suddenly  asked  me  to  sit  Arc 
going  to  the  door  and  calling  on  la 
wife, — 

4  4  Stanerl !  Stanerl !  alight herer 

4  He  called  twice,  but  hia  reqiies 
was  unattended  to.  She  was  & 
just  then, — the  poor,  loving  Co- 
stance  !  He  came  back,  and  igac 
asked  me  to  sit  down ;  for  I  we 
standing  in  the  same  place,  propane 
to  leave  the  room  as  soon  as  it  is 
possible.  I  was  obliged  to  keep  o 
my  character,  you  see,  and  I  remiiid 
motionless,  feeling  that  my  preset 
my  words,  were  as  terrible  to  bit 
listener  as  those  of  a  supersanm' 
messenger.  There  was  to  me  »  & 
tain  degree  of  vivid  pleasure  in  this 
position ;  and  I  imagine  that  the  arek- 
rogue  Caeliostro  was  very  much  of 
my  way  of  thinking  and  feeling  wha 
he  be-fooled  Europe,  and  croras 
quackery  bowed  down  before  bis- 
I  found  that  brevity  made  the  deep- 
est mystery  in  my  case,  and  my  gn* 
desire  was  to  leave  the  room  as  sooa 
as  possible.  I  moved  towards  Mo- 
zart, who  retreated  from  me  is  fe 
as  I  drew  near  him.  At  last  he  was 
pinned  to  the  wall ;  his  eyes  ww 
fixed  on  mine :  I  could  hardly  « 
the  face  or  expression,— nothing  to* 
the  large  nose,  the  most  proznto 
feature  of  the  kind  that  could  be  sea 
on  any  face  in  Vienna.  I  was  Dear 
the  door,  and  a  table  was  P^ !? 
the  right  of  where  I  stood.  Il» 
down  a  purse  containing  twenty  da- 
cats  (Schickaneder  had  borrowed  the 
greater  part  of  this  from  a  couan. 
who  assisted  him  sometimes  in  fas 
necessities),  and  as  I  did  so  I  said,— 

4  4  Here  are  twenty  ducats;  }® 
shall  have  as  many  more  when  ^ 
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is  finished.  The  time  you  must 
name.* 

44 1  will  send  it— I  will  send  the 
requiem,'  said  Mozart,  hurriedly; 
4  give  me  your  address.* 

'I  merely  shook  my  head,  and 
remained  silent. 

* ( Then  to  whom  shall  I  transmit 
it?'  he  cried. 

4  •  To  myself,'  I  replied,  quietlv. 
4 1  shall  come  to  receive  it  when  it  is 
ready :  name  your  day.' 

4  He  was  silent  for  several  minutes ; 
he  seemed  incapable  of  speaking. 

*  *  I  am  engaged— very  busily  en- 
gaged,' he  said,  at  last,  with  hesi- 
tation. *  I  will  endeavour  to  have  it 
done— this  autumn ;  why,  this  month, 
if  you  will.' 

4 1  bowed  in  silence,  but  still  waited 
for  the  day  being  specially  men- 
tioned. He  seemed  agonized  with 
some  very  strong  feeling  of  dread  or 
anger.  I  wondered  then,  I  wonder 
still,  that  he  did  not  detect  the  char- 
latan before  him,  and  dismiss  me 
with  a  good  beating ;  but  my  de- 
portment was  too  imposing  to  permit 
an  imaginative  victim  to  escape  its 
influence,  and  Mozart  remained  with 
his  back  glued  to  the  wall,  despair  in 
his  voice,  and  tears,  I  am  almost 
sure,  in  his  eves,  if  I  could  have  seen 
at  all  distinctly.  He  hesitated  a  good 
deal:  at  last  he  said,— 

*  *  I  go  to  Prague  in  September ; 
I  am  occupied  in  writing  an  opera 
for  the  coronation  festival  there.  You 
see  that  I  have  a  great  deal  on  hand ; 
out  your  offer  shall  be — must  be  ac- 
cepted, I  suppose.  Yes,  I  accept  it; 
and  on  the  3d  of  September  you 
shall  have  it.' 

4 1  bowed  slowly  and  left  the 
room,  unaccompanied  by  Mozart,  who 
remained  standing,  leaning  against 
the  wall,  and  let  me  depart  without 
another  word. 

4 1  went  to  Schickaneder ;  he  laughed 
heartily  over  my  detailed  account  of 
the  whole  scene,  and  told  me  that 
I  must  go  again  on  the  3d  of  Sep- 
tember to  claim  the -promised  re- 
quiem. He  was  now  anxious  to  make 
a  good  sum  of  money  by  it,  for  he 
prophesied  that  the  result  of  this 
nervous  agony  would  be  the  finest 
piece  of  sacred  music  vet  produced 
bv  Mozart  He  said  that  he  would 
dispose  of  it  in  England,  where  he 
might  hope  to  get  a  larger  sum  for 
it  than  anywhere  else ;  and  at  such 


a  distance  his  treachery  was  leas  likely 
to  be  found  out.  I  promised  to  per- 
form his  bidding  in  September,  and 
in  the  meantime  he  gave  me  a  good 
deal  of  employment  in  copying  out 
the  orchestral  and  vocal  parts  of  the 
new  opera  which  was  to  be  brought 
out  the  following  month.  I  had  no 
news  of  the  requiem  for  three  weeks 
nearly,  but  on  the  3d  I  again  went 
to  Mozart's  house,  after  assuming  the 
same  black  dress  that  I  had  worn  on 
the  first  occasion.  Schickaneder  bad 
come  to  my  house  on  the  evening  of 
the  2d  of  September  to  tell  me  that 
Mozart,  he  nad  just  heard,  was  to 
leave  for  Prague  on  the  following 
day  instead  of  the  5th,  which  had 
been  his  first  intention,— that,  there- 
fore, I  must  go  by  daylight  next 
morning  to  claim  the  music,  and  that 
I  must  on  no  account  let  the  oppor- 
tunity slip,  as  he  washed  to  have  it 
in  pnnt  as  soon  as  possible.  I  went 
on  the  morning  of  the  3d  to  the 
composer's  house:  I  requested  an 
audience,  and  insisted  on  obtaining 
it.  Three  times  he  sent  a  woman- 
servant  to  know  my  name  and  my 
business :  I  refused  to  mention  either. 
Mozart  was  at  this  moment  on  the 
point  of  departure  for  Prague.  He 
was  going  with  his  wife  and  Sttss- 
mayer,  his  pupil ;  and  I  saw  the  two 
latter  engaged  in  filling  the  vehicle 
in  which  they  were  to  travel,  and  in 
which  he  wrote  many  of  the  best 
parts  of  the  Clemenza  di  Tito.  Com- 
posing to  him  was  hardly  a  labour ; 
his  brain  threw  off  music  as  naturally 
as  fire  does  heat  and  light.  That 
harmonious  organization  thought  in 
melody  and  poetry  as  others  do  in 
unmusical  prose.  This  was  the  se- 
cret of  his  marvellous  industry,  as 
people  called  it.  It  was  not  industry, 
but  the  facile  prodigality  of  his  na- 
ture venting  itself  in  a  thousand  dif- 
ferent channels — some  sparkling  with 
sunshine,  others  grave  with  shadows ; 
and  the  brilliant  torrent  of  his  genius 
passed  through  all  with  an  equal 
triumph,  and  it  rings  in  our  ears  still 
with  a  lordly  voice  that  time  itself 
shall  try  in  vain  to  silence. 

4 1  stood,  you  must  know,  near  the 
entrance,  from  which  spot  I  could 
see  the  carriage,  and  I  knew  that  he 
could  not  leave  the  house  without 
passing  me.  At  last  he  came,  brushed 
past  me,  and  sprung  into  the  carriage. 
His  wife  was  following  him,  but  ran 
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back  to  get  something  that  she  hud 
forgotten.  He  called  her  impatiently 
twice,  and  I  then  came  forward  and 
stood  before  him.  I  pat  my  hand 
on  the  door,  and  leaning  forward  I 
fixed  my  eyes  steadily  on  those  of 
Mosart.  His  face  expressed  the  wild- 
est terror ;  his  cheeks  were  haggard 
and  sunken ;  his  eyes  glared  wide  on 
me,  and  he  seemed  incapable  of  ad- 
dressing me.    I  said  to  him, — 

4 ' Is  the  requiem  finished  P  * 

*  *  No !  no !  he  exclaimed,  vehe- 
mently ;  4 1  have  not  finished  it,  but 
I  promise  it  in  a  month.' 

4  *  I  am  satisfied,'  I  replied ;  and  I 
drew  back,  lifting  my  forefinger 
slowly,  and  saying,  'On  the  3d  of 
October  I  shall  come.' 

4  His  wife  entered  the  carriage ;  I 
did  not  stop  to  see  their  departure, 
but  returned  home,  wondering  at  the 
power  that  I  wielded  over  one  so 
superior  to  other  men  in  talent.* 

4  And  you  went  again  ? '  said 
Vaughan,  anxiously. 

4  No,'  said  Hofer;  'that  was  my 
last  interview  with  the  composer. 
When  Mozart  returned  from  Prague 
he  found  out  the  treachery  of  Schicka- 
neder, — not,  however,  till  after  the 
first  performance  of  the  Zauberfidte. 
It  was  then  disclosed  to  the  composer 
that  the  manager  had  disposed  in 
secret  of  a  number  of  copies,  and 
though  Mosart's  only  exclamation 
was,  'The  knave!'  yet  there  was 
good  reason  to  suppose  that  Mozart 
was  about  to  call  him  to  account, 
with  the  help  of  the  law,  for  his 
dishonesty;  and  Schickanedertold  me 
that  he  wished  no  more  to  be  said  or 
done  in  the  matter  in  which  I  had 
been  engaged. 

4  Now  I  will  tell  you  of  the  last 
time  that  I  saw  Mozart :  it  was  on 
the  day  that  his  4  Praise  of  Friend- 
ship' was  performed  at  the  Free- 
masons' meeting.  It  was  received 
with  a  triumphant  welcome,  and  I 
happened  to  be  seated  in  a  place 
from  which  I  could  distinctly  see  the 
face  of  Mozart.  It  was  flushed  with 
the  gladness  of  a  glorious  success, 
and  in  that  beaming  face  I  could 
hardly   have   recognized    the   wan 


countenance  I  had  looked  oufe 
weeks  before. 

'  This  last  glimpse  I  bid  of  b 
was  in  the  middle  of  Xoiemte 
From  that  day  until  the  214  cfti* 
same  month  he  enjoyed  the  t 
sweets  of  his  position  ss  the  non- 
living composer.  Numbers  of  ordf; 
for  music  of  all  kinds  flowed  he 
him,  and  he  stood  smiling  is  v 
parting  gleam  of  life's  festal  subIel 
But  on  the  21st  he  was  taken  ill:  fe 
had  finished  the  '  Requiem '  thttr 
and  the  fact  of  no  one  combs '-. 
claim  it  persuaded  him  more  in 
that  it  was  for  himself.  He  (old  ti 
to  my  cousin  Hofer,  his  brother* 
law,  who  tried  to  laugh  him  ret  c 
the  belief  in  his  approaching  <kd 
but  the  story  got  about  in  Tke. 
and  Schickaneder  claimed  lm  bti  n 
Stadler,  who  returned  to  Tkx 
from  Berlin  on  the  following  k; 
December.  If  I  bad  been  onp* 
terms  with  Hofer  I  should  harebett 
much  tempted  to  tell  the  truth  i 
him,  and  thus  relieve  the  dying  nc 
of  his  fears ;  but  I  did  not  feel  im- 
posed to  do  so,  and  I  letting 
main  as  they  were.  I  will  eosfe* 
to  you  that  my  own  impress 
after  years  was  that  Schickude 
knowing  that  his  crop  of  golden  & 
was  at  an  end,  disliked  the  idea  of  * 
other  profiting  by  his  det&tit 
Mozart  had  entered  into  an  ele- 
ment to  write  three  operas  for  for. 
Behrisch,  the  manager  of  a  nr* 
theatre.  Schickaneder  knewtbitb 
was  liable  to  heavy  puniahiDent  fc 
what  he  had  done;  hewasdrowufc 
in  debt,  and  the  triumph  of  pose* 
ing  Mozart's  last  open  was  too  p 
fltable  a  pleasure  to  be  given  up  d 
another.  Unless  Mozart  wrote  «; 
other  opera,  nothing  could  mm 
the  Zauberflbte  $  and  he  might  W 
all  audiences  captive  with \Nsf* 
last  work,  if  Mozart  died.  If^ 
lived,  the  scene  would  be  cwng» 
I  believe  that  a  diabolical  pro** 
made  Schickaneder  poison  bun. 

4  How?'  cried  Vaughan. 

4  I  cannot  tell  you  M  *r 
Hofer;  4  but  I  will  believe  awM 
rather  than  that  /frightened  tea  * 
death.' 
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JOHN   JONSTON,  quoting  Ro- 
bertas de  Monte,  remarks,  that  *  in 
the  yeer  1125  the  winter  was  so  vio- 
lent, that  innumerable  eels  in  Bra- 
bant, by  reason  of  the  ice,  went  forth 
of  the  lake,  which  is  strange,  and  got 
into  hay-ricks,  and  lay  nid  there, 
till    by  extream   cold   they  rotted 
away.    And  the  trees  at  last  had 
scarce  any  leaves  put  forth  in  May.' 
The  eels  might  as  well  have  staid  pa- 
tiently in  their  lake  waiting  for  bet- 
ter times,  as  we  must  for  milder  wea- 
ther.   Whether  the  May  of  1850  is 
to  be  like  the  May  in  1125  is  a  pro- 
blem yet  to  be  solved;  but  I  write 
on  the  28th  March,  after  a  bitter 
easterly- wind-blowing  month  of  it, 
with  the  snow  on  the  ground,  the 
sun  shining,  and  the  searching,  bit- 
ing, blasting  wind  in  the  old  quarter. 
There  was  thick  ice  yesterday  on  the 
water  in  St.  James's  Park.  The  dry- 
ness, for  weeks,  has  almost  equal- 
led that  which  afflicted  Italy  in  the 
322d  year  after   the    building   of 
Borne,  and  we  have  had  dust  more 
than  enough  to  ransom  a  heptarchy 
of  kings.    So  pressed  for  food  were 
the  blackbirds,  in  consequence  of  the 
drought,  that  they  ate  off  the  grass 
of  the  pinks  and  carnations,  making 
them  look  as  if  that  plant-cutting 
bird  the  Phytotoma*  or  the  rodent  rab- 
bit, had  been  at  them.    The  crocuses 
look  pinched  with  cold,  and  keep 
their  petals  closed,  though  the  sun  s 
rays  court  them,  as  if  in  mockery,  to 
expand.  But  if  Phcebus  bears  the  nup- 
tial torch  of  the  diurnal  flowers,  with- 
out the  aid  of  Zephyrus,  the  loves  of 
the  plants  are  checked.    The  buds 
bide  their  time  snugly  wrapped  up  in 
their  varnished  coats;  but  still  na- 
ture gives  signs  of  vegetable  life. 
The  'daffodils  begin  to  peer,'— daffo- 
dils 
That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and 

take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty ; 


and  the  primrose  and  violet  brave 
the  severity  of  the  season  from  their 
lowly  but  sheltered  retreats.  After 
all,  the  time  has  been  genial  when 
compared  with  the  springs  of  1771 
and  1838,  though  the  impatience  with 
which  many  of  us  regard  that  fixture 
the  weathercock,  day  after  day,  can 
hardly  be  wondered  at.  But  could 
we  order  things  for  the  better  in  the 
lone;  run? 

A  distinguished  philosopher  and 
poet,f  indeed,  remarks,  that  the  sud- 
denness of  the  change  of  the  wind 
from  north-east  to  south-west  seems 
to  show  that  it  depends  on  some  mi- 
nute chemical  cause,  which  if  it  was 
discovered  might  probably,  like  other 
chemical  causes,  be  governed  by  hu- 
man agency,  such  as  blowing  up  rocks 
by  gunpowder,  or  extracting  the 
lightning  from  the  clouds.  If,  adds 
the  gifted  writer,  this  could  be  ac- 
complished, it  would  be  the  most 
happy  discovery  that  ever  has  hap- 
pened to  these  northern  latitudes, 
since  in  this  country  the  north-east 
winds  bring  frost,  and  the  south- 
west winds  are  attended  with  warmth 
and  moisture;  and  he  argues,  that  if 
the  inferior  currents  of  air  could  be 
kept  perpetually  from  the  south-west 
supplied  by  new  productions  of  air  at 
the  line,  which  he  makes  the  offlcina 
a&ru  for  this  supply,  or  by  superior 
currents  flowing  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion, the  vegetation  in  this  country 
would  be  doubled,  as  in  the  moist 
African  valleys  which  know  no  frost ; 
the  numbers  of  its  inhabitants  would 
be  increased,  and  their  lives  pro- 
longed, for  a  great  abundance  of  the 
aged  and  infirm  of  mankind,  as  well 
as  many  birds  and  animals,  are  de- 
stroyed by  severe  continued  frosts  in 
this  climate. 

And  thus  man  proposes.  See  what 
he  would  do  if  he  had  the  direction 
of  the  clerk  of  the  weather-office! 
Our   poetic  philosopher,   however, 


*  Phytotoma  rara,  the  Chilian  Plant-cutter.  It  Uvea  on  planta,  which  it  cuts  off 
dose  to  the  root,  and  often  shears  off  many  more  than  it  wants,  leaving  them  on  the 
ground,  as  if  it  did  the  miachief  from  caprice.  The  peasants  consequently  employ 
every  method  in  their  power  for  its  destruction,  and  rewards  are  given  to  children  who 
take  their  eggs.  Molina  describes  the  bird  as  about  the  size  of  a  quail,  with  a  rather 
large  bill,  half  an  inch  in  length,  conical,  straight,  a  tittle  pointed,  and  serrated. 

t  Darwin. 
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omits  to  tell  us  how  he  would  dispose 
of  the  superfluous  population  of  long- 
livers  in  this  Eden,  or  how  the  tro- 
pical temperature  would  suit  hyper- 
borean constitutions.  In  such  a  pa- 
radise, threescore  would  be  no  bur- 
den, and  all  the  gay  grandsires  would 
frisk  as  in  the  celebrated  Hereford- 
shire May  dance,  in  which  figured 
eight  chosen  men  *  whose  ages  count- 
ed together  made  eight  hundred  yeers 
compleat,  so  that  what  one  wanted  of 
a  hundred,  the  other  exceeded  a  hun- 
dred as  much.'  Our  noble  ladies 
would  emulate '  the  Countesse  of  Des- 
mond, who  lived  in  the  veer  1589, 
and  after :  she  married  in  the  dayes  of 
Edward  the  fourth;  Verulam  saith, 
she  thrice  renewed  her  teeth,  and 
lived  a  hundred  and  fourty  yeers.'* 

All  this  looks  charming  upon  pa- 
per, but,  depend  upon  it,  the  winds 
are  best  in  the  hand  of  the  Great 
Anemonologist  and  disposer  of  events, 
who  in  His  own  good  time  will  send 
the  desired  change. 

Still,  shivering  mortals  may  be 
pardoned  for  looking  with  intense 
anxiety  for  the  winged  herald  of 
summer,  whose  advent  ever  has  been 
and  ever  will  be  hailed  by  man.  A 
Greek  design  is  now  before  me  repre- 
senting three  persons  of  different 
ages.  The  one  on  the  left,  a  young 
man  in  the  flower  of  vouth,  exclaims, 
as  he  points  to  the  bird  flying  above 
him,  *  Behold  a  ewallow ! '  The  cen- 
tre figure,  a  man  of  more  advanced 
but  still  vigorous  age,  seated,  like  the 
former,  has  just  turned  his  up-lifted 


head  saying — 'True,  by  Hereu! 
and  at  the  same  moment  a  boy,  stal- 
ing and  pointing  to  the  welcome  ap- 
parition, cries  'There  she  is.*  ii 
this  the  eldest  personage  ratifies  vti 
'The  spring  is  come!*  Nearly  -it 
same  exclamations  flow  through  i 
line  of  Aristophanes.f 

Speaking  of  the  American  bsa 
swallow,}  Wilson  says,  *  We  wefo&e 
their  first  appearance  with  deligfe.* 
the  faithful  harbingers  and  eoopa- 
nions  of  flowery  spring  and  rui* 
summer;  and  when,  after  a  kci 
frost-bound  and  boisterous  visa 
we  hear  it  announced  that  'the  ml- 
lows  are  come,'  what  a  train  of  darn- 
ing ideas  are  associated  with  the  sis- 
pie  tidings.'  The  human  heart  *s 
equally  touched,  whether  it  was  br- 
ing in  the  bosom  of  an  ancient  Gwa 
or  of  a  modern  American. 

The  length  of  the  American  bed  e 
seven  inches,  and  its  alar  extent  thir- 
teen. The  bill  is  black;  the  apse 
part  of  the  head,  neck,  back,  roc 
and  tail  coverts  steel  blue,  theoobi: 
descending  roundly  on  the  bras. 
The  forehead  and  chin  are  deep  dies- 
nut,  and  the  lining  of  the  wing,  belly 
and  vent,  light  chestnut.  The  wis? 
and  tail  are  of  a  brown  or  sooty  bbet 

§lossed  with  reflexions  of  green.  Ta- 
eeply  forked,  the  two  external  fa- 
thers being  an  inch  and  a  half  long? 
than  those  next  to  them,  and  tour- 
ing towards  their  ends :  each  feather 
with  the  exception  of  the  two  midd* 
ones,  are  marked  on  the  inner  nae 
with  an  oblong  white  spot    The  eja 


*  Jonston,  1657 :  who  adds,  '  Epimenides  of  Crete  lived  150  yeers;  Gorrja 
Siculus,  a  rhetorician,  108;  Hippocrates  114;  Terentia,  wife  of  Cicero,  103;  Clods, 
daughter  of  Ofilius,  115,  though  when  she  was  young  she  had  borne  fifteen  duldns. 
What  shall  I  say  of  Luceia  or  Galeria  Copiola?  She  lived  not  a  little  more  tins  i 
hundred  yeers ;  for  it  is  reported  that  for  a  hundred  yeers  she  played  the  jester  opoc 
the  stage :  it  may  be,  at  first  she  acted  the  maid's  part,  and  at  last  an  old  urn's. 
Isra,  the  player  and  dancer,  was  in  her  youthfull  dayes  brought  upon  the  stage:  ho* 
old  she  was  then  is  not  known,  but  after  99  yeers  from  that  time  she  was  igsa 
brought  upon  the  Theater,  not  to  act  her  part,  but  to  be  shewed  as  a  miracle;  vim 
Pompey  the  Great  dedicated  the  Theatre.  Also  she  was  again  shewed  at  the  sports 
ordained  for  to  pray  for  the  health  of  Diyus  Augustus.  Verstigan  writes,  that  at 
Segovia,  in  Spain,  it  was  reported  that  a  woman  lived  a  hundred  and  sixty  yeers. 
Franciscus  Alvarez  reports,  that  he  saw  an  Archbishop  of  ^Ethiopia  a  hundred  tad 
fifty  yeers  old.  Buchanan  testifies  that  one  Laurentius,  of  the  Orcades,  when  he  wis 
a  hundred  and  fourty  yeers  old,  went  a  fishing  in  his  boat  in  the  coldest  winter  com- 
monly.' All  these,  however,  with  our  own  old  Parr  to  boot,  must  hide  their  dimi- 
nished youthful  heads  before  John  Jonston's  other  example,  which  we  have  reserved 
for  the  last.  '  John  of  Times,  that  was  armour-bearer  to  Charles  the  Great,  lived  360 
yeers!!' 

t  2*ty«rA  *xi)tf,  x.r.A.. — Equite*. 

t  Hirundo  rufa,  Gm.;  Hirundo  Americana,  Wibon. 
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are  dark  hazel,  the  sides  of  the  month 
:  of*  a  yellow  hue,  and  the  legs  dark 
purple.    Such  is  the  plumage  of  the 
male. 

The  female  differs  from  her  mate 
k  in  having  the  under  parts  of  a  ru- 
!  fbus  white  slightly  clouded  with  a 
.  rufous  hue,  and  her  external  tail  fea- 
thers are  shorter  than  those  of  the 
.  male. 

They  are  nearly  a  week  in  finish- 

'  ing  their  nest,  which  they  commence 

.  early  in  May.    Wilson  describes  it 

as  being  in  the  form  of  an  inverted 

cone,  with  a  perpendicular  section  cut 

;  off  on  that  side  by  which  it  adheres 

:  to  the  wood.    At  the  top  it  has  an 

1  extension  of  the  edge,  a  sort  of  offset, 

•  for  the  male  or  female  to  sit  on  occa- 

:  sionally :  the  upper  diameter  is  about 

six  inches  by  five,  the  height  exter- 

-  nally  seven  inches.  Mud  mixed  with 
tine  nay,  as  plasterers  mix  their  mor- 
tar with  hair  to  make  it  adhere  the 

-  better,  and  wearing  the  appearance  of 
:    having  been  placed  in  regular  strata 

or  layers  from  side  to  side,  forms  the 
shell,  which  is  about  an  inch  in  thick- 
.    ness.    The  interior  of  the  cone  is  fil- 
:    led  with  fine  hay  well  stuffed  in,  and 
:    above  the  hay  lies  a  handful  of  very 
large  downy  goose  feathers.    On  this 
.    soft  receptacle  repose  five  eggs,  white, 
specked  and  spotted  all  over  with 
reddish  brown.    A  slight  flesh-co- 
loured tinge  is  due  to  the  semi-trans- 
parency of  the  egg  shell. 

On  the  16th  of  May,  being  on  a 
shooting  expedition  On  the  top  of 
Pocano  Mountain,  Northampton, 
when  the  ice  on  that  and  on  several 
successive  mornings  was  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  Wilson  ob- 
served with  surprise  a  pair  of  these 
swallows  which  had  taken  up  their 
abode  on  a  miserable  cabin  there.  It 
was  then  about  sunrise,  the  ground 
white  with  hoar-frost,  and  the  male 
was  twittering  on  the  roof  by  the 
side  of  his  mate  with  great  sprightli- 
ncss.*  The  man  of  the  house  told 
him  that  a  single  pair  came  regularly 
there  every  season,  and  built  their 
nest  on  a  projecting  beam  under  the 


eaves,  about  six  or  seven  feet  from 
the  ground.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
mountain,  in  a  large  barn  belonging 
to  the  tavern  there,  Wilson  counted 
twenty  nests,  all  seemingly  occupied. 
In  the  woods,  he  says,  they  are  never 
met  with;  but  as  you  approach  a 
farm  they  soon  catch  the  eye,  cutting 
their  gambols  in  the  air.  Scarcely  a 
barn  to  which  these  birds  can  find  ac- 
cess is  without  them;  and  as  public 
feeling  is  universally  in  their  favour, 
they  are  seldom  or  never  disturbed. 
The  proprietor  of  the  large  barn 
above-mentioned,  a  German,  assured 
Wilson,  that  if  a  man  permitted  the 
swallows  to  be  shot,  his  cows  would 
give  bloody  milk,  and  also  that  no 
barn  where  swallows  frequented 
would  ever  be  struck  with  lightning : 
— '  I  nodded  assent,*  adds  this  charm- 
ing and  amiable  writer :  ( when  the 
tenets  of  superstition  lean  to  the  side 
of  humanity,  one  can  readily  respect 
them/ 

Our  transatlantic  brethren  have 
also  their  '  chimney  swallow,' f  de- 
scribed with  his  usual  felicity  by 
Wilson,  who  remarks  that  the  noise 
which  the  old  ones  make  in  passing 
up  and  down  the  funnel  has  some 
resemblance  to  distant  thunder.  When 
heavy  and  long-continued  rains  pre- 
vail, the  nest  loses  its  hold:  if  this 
disaster  occurs  during  the  period  of 
incubation,  the  eggs  are  of  course  de- 
stroyed when  the  loosened  nest  is 
precipitated  to  the  bottom.  But  kind 
Nature  has  provided  for  the  safety  of 
the  brood  if  the  misfortune  happens 
before  they  can  well  fly ;  for  the  mus- 
cular power  of  the  feet  and  the  sharp- 
ness of  the  claws  of  the  nestlings, 
even  when  they  are  blind — and  a 
considerable  time  elapses  before  they 
can  see — are  remarkable,  and  the 
houseless  young  frequently  scramble 
up  the  sides  of  the  vent,  to  which 
they  cling  like  squirrels,  and  are 
often  fed  by  the  parents  for  a  week 
or  more  while  so  situated. 

Mr.  Churchman,  a  correspondent 
of  Wilson,  counted  more  than  two 
hundred  go  in  of  an  evening  into  one 


*  Our  swallow  is  equally  matutinal ;  and  our  own  Gray  has  truly  and  pathetically 
associated  it  with  the  other  early  rural  sounds : — 

The  breezy  call  of  incense-breathing  morn, 

The  swallow  twittering  from  the  straw-built  shed, 
The  cock's  shrill  clarion  or  the  echoing  horn, 
No  more  shall  rouse  them  from  their  lowly  bed. 
f  Hirundo  pelasgia,  Lhm. 
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chimney  of  a  mansion.  Once  he  saw 
a  oat  come  upon  the  house,  and  place 
herself  near  the  chimney,  where  the 
ttroTe  to  catch  the  birds  ae  they  en* 
tered,  but  without  lucceas.  Puts  then 
climbed  to  the  chimney-top,  and  there 
took  her  station.  The  birds,  nothing 
daunted,  descended  in  gyrations  with* 
out  seeming  to  regard  her,  though 
she  made  frequent  attempts  to  grab 
them.  (I  was  pleased/  adds  good 
Mr.  Churchman, '  to  see  that  they  all 
escaped  her  fangs.*  Wilson,  who  was 
a  close  observer,  says  that  he  never 
knew  these  birds  resort  to  kitchen 
chimneys  where  fire  was  kept  in  sum- 
mer. He  thought  he  had  noticed 
them  enter  sucn  chimneys  for  the 
purpose  of  exploring,  but  he  observed 
also  that  they  immediately  ascended, 
and  went  off,  on  finding  fire  and 
smoke. 

Then  there  is  the  4purple  martin,'* 
— a  general  favourite  witn  the  Anglo* 
Americans,  and  even  with  the  Indians, 
Boxes  are  placed  for  the  welcome 
birds  in  the  homesteads,  and  in  these 
comfortable  lodgings  four  spotless 
white  eras,  very  small  for  the  site  of 
the  bird,  are  deposited. 

He  well  repays  the  hospitality. 

The  purple  martin  (says  the  author 
lastquoted),  like  his  half-cousin  the  king- 
bird, la  the  terror  of  crows,  hawks,  and 
eagles ;  these  he  attacks  whenever  they 
make  their  appearance,  and  with  such 
vigour  and  rapidity  that  they  instantly 
have  recourse  to  flight.  So  well  known 
is  this  to  the  lesser  birds  and  to  the  do- 
mestic poultry,  that  as  soon  as  they  hear 
the  martin's  voice  engaged  in  fight,  all  is 
alarm  and  consternation.  To  observe 
with  what  spirit  and  audacity  this  bird 
dives  and  sweeps  upon  and  around  the 
hawk  or  eagle  is  astonishing  \  he  also 
bestows  an  occasional  bastmading  on  the 
king-bird  when  he  finds  him  too  near 
his  premises,  though  he  will  at  any  time 
instantly  co-operate  with  him  in  attacking 
the  common  enemy. 

Byron,  who  then  rarely,  if  ever, 
tasted  meat,  sitting  one  day  opposite 
to  Moore,  who  was  discussing  a  beef- 
steak with  hearty  rood  will,  inquired 
whether  the  diet  Sid  not  make  him 
savage?  The  stimulating  food  of 
the  pugnacious  purple  martin  differs 
from  all  the  rest  of  the  American 
swallows;  wasps  and  beetles,  parti* 
cularly  those  called  by  the  boys, 
'Goldsmiths,*  are  his  favourite  prey. 


Wilson  took  four  of  these  im» 
beetlea  from  the  stomach  of  one  c' 
these  birds. 

But  we  must  leave  the  otfce 
American  Jlenasdfesadas,  though  th 
temptation  be  strong ;  for  it  is  k* 
possible  not  to  be  struck  with  tk 
migration  which  w  at  this  incases 
in  progress  all  over  the  world.  F? 
example,  we  have  it  on  undoubJa 
authority  that  from  the  twenty-fr; 
day  of  March  to  the  first  of  Mey<r 
least  one  hundred  million  of  ten 
enter  Pennsylvania  from  the  south- 
part  on  their  way  farther  north,  tai 
part  to  reside  during  the  seuc 
Wilson  ascertained  during  hs  re- 
sidence with  Mr.  Bartram,  in  tit 
summer  of  1811,  that  in  the  Boos. 
Garden  and  the  adjoining  builfc* 
comprehending  an  extent  of  feu 
more  than  eight  acrea,  not  lost  tfec 
fifty-one  pairs  of  bird*  took  np  tier 
abode  ana  built  their  neeu. 

Return  we  then  to  our  own  htpp 
land,  and  our  own  swallows. 

JElian  and  Plutarch  declare  ths 
the  fly  and  the  swallow  are  the  ol.j 
animals  which  cannot  be  tamal 
Pliny  gives  it  another  iindonU 
companion,  in  his  forty-fifth  chaps 
setting  forth  '  what  birds  are  not  at 
to  learne,  and  will  not  he  taught' 

And  now  (says  the  Roman  sookc*. 
speaking  through  the  month  of  the  to* 
rable  Philemon  Holland) ,— and  sow  &£ 
we  are  in  this  discourse  of  wit  and  caft- 
citie,  I  must  not  omit  to  note  tan  c 
birds  the  swallow,  and  of  land  beasts  tfc 
mouse  and  the  rat,  are  very  natovcvl 
and  cannot  be  brought  to  learn ;  whnw 
we  see  great  elephants  ready  to  do  van- 
ever  they  are  commanded ;  the  farin 
lions  brought  to  draw  under  the  yob 
the  seals  within  the  sea,  and  so  aw 
fishes  grow  to  be  tame  and  gentle. 

Whether,  as  time  ha*  rolled  a 
swallows  have  become  more  drifted 
and  docile,  or  man  has  arrived  st 
greater  excellence  in  the  art  of  do- 
mesticating and  taming  animals,  are 
questions  which  are  not  for  di'tnif™ 
here  \  but  certain  it  is  that  swallow 
become  very  familiar  in  confinement 
and  to  the  observations  made  in  tha 
state  we  owe  the  knowledge  that 
their  moult  takes  place  in  £1110117 
and  February,  for  they  have  been  sc 
kept  for  many  months. 

in  September  1800,  the  Rev.  Wal- 
ter Trevelyau  wrote  from  Long- Wit- 


*  Hirundo  purpurea,  Linn.,-  Prague  purpurea,  Mf* 
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ton,  Northumberland,  in  a  letter  to 
the  editor  of  Bewick's  British  Birds, 
the  following  narrative,  which  is  so 
simply  and  beautifully  written,  and 
gives  so  clear  an  account  of  the 
process  of  taming,  that  it  would  be 
unjust  to  recite  it  in  any  words  but 
his  own  for  the  edification  of  those 
who  may  wish  to  make  the  experi- 
ment : — 

About  nine  weeks  ago  (writes  the  good 
clergyman),  a  swallow  fell  down  one  of 
our  chlmnies,  nearly  fledged,  and  was 
able  to  fly  in  two  or  three  days.  The 
children  desired  they  might  try  to  rear 
him,  to  which  I  agreed,  fearing  the  old 
ones  would  desert  him ;  and  as  he  was  not 
the  least  shy  they  succeeded  without  any 
difficulty,  for  he  opened  his  mouth  for 
flies  as  fast  as  they  could  supply  them, 
and  was  regularly  fed  to  a  whistle.  In 
a  few  days,  perhaps  a  week,  they  used 
to  take  him  into  the-  fleldi  with  them, 
and  as  each  child  found  a  fly  and  whistled, 
the  little  bird  flew  for  his  prey  from  one 
to  another $  at  other  times  he  would  fly 
round  about  them  in  the  air,  but  always 
descended  at  the  flrst  call,  in  spite  of  the 
constant  endeavours  of  the  wild  swallows 
to  seduce  him  away :  for  which  purpose 
several  of  them  at  once  would  fly  about 
him  in  all  directions,  striving  to  drive 
him  away  when  they  saw  him  about  to 
settle  on  one  of  the  children's  hands, 
extended  with  the  food.  He  would  very 
often  alight  on  the  children,  uncalled, 
when  they  were  walking  several  fields 
distant  from  home. 

What  a  oharming  sketch  of  inno- 
cence and  benevolence,  heightened  by 
the  anxiety  of  the  pet's  relations  to 
win  him  away  from  beings  whom 
they  must  have  looked  upon  as  so 
many  young  ogres  I  The  poor  flies, 
it  is  true,  darken  the  picture  a  little ; 
but  to  proceed  with  the  narrative  :— 

Our  little  inmate  was  never  made  a 
prisoner  by  being  put  into  a  cage,  but 
always  ranged  about  the  room  at  large 
wherever  the  children  were,  and  they 
never  went  out  of  doors  without  taking 
him  with  them.  Sometimes  he  would 
Bit  on  their  hands  or  heads  and  catch 
flies  for  himself,  which  he  soon  did  with 
great  dexterity.  At  length,  finding  it 
take  up  too  much  of  their  time  to  supply 
him  with  food  enough  to  satisfy  his  ap- 
petite (for  I  have  no  doubt  he  ate  from 
seven  hundred  to  a  thousand  flies  a-day), 
they  used  to  turn  him  out  of  the  house, 
shutting  the  window  to  prevent  his  re- 
turn for  two  or  three  hours  together,  in 
hopes  he  would  learn  to  Cater  for  himself, 
which  he  soon  did  ;  but  still  was  no  less 
tame,  always  answering  their  call,  and 


soming  in  at  the  window  to  them  (of  his 
own  accord)  frequently  every  day,  and 
always  .roosting  in  their  room,  which  he 
has  regularly  done  from  the  first  till 
within  a  week  or  ten  days  past.  He 
constantly  roosted  on  one  of  the  children's 
heads  till  their  bed-time  ;  nor  was  he 
disturbed  by  the  child  moving  about,  or 
even  walking,  but  would  remain  perfectly 
quiet  with  his  head  under  his  wing,  tiU 
he  was  put  away  for  the  night  in  some 
warm  corner,  for  ha  liked  much  warmth* 

The  kind  and  considerate  attempt 
to  alienate  the  attached  bird  from  its 
little  friends  had  its  effect. 

It  is  now  four  days  (writes  worthy 
Mr.  Trevelyan,  in  conclusion)  since  he 
came  in  to  roost  in  the  house,  and  though 
he  did  not  then  show  any  symptoms  of 
shyness,  yet  he  is  evidently  becoming 
less  tame,  as  the  whistle  will  not  now 
bring  him  to  the  hand ;  nor  does  he  visit 
us  as  formerly,  but  he  always  acknow- 
ledges it  when  within  hearing  by  a  chirp, 
and  by  flying  near.  Nothing  could  ex- 
ceed his  tameneBs  for  about  six  weeks  ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  have  con- 
tinued the  same  had  we  not  left  him  to 
himself  as  much  as  we  could,  fearing  ha 
would  be  so  perfectly  domesticated  that 
he  would  be  left  behind  at  the  time  of 
migration,  and  of  course  be  starved  in 
the  winter  from  cold  and  hunger. 

And  so  ends  this  agreeable  story : 
not,  however,  that  it  was '  of  course* 
that  the  confiding  bird  would  be 
starved  if  it  remained ;  for  the  Rev. 
W.  F.  Cornish,  of  Totness,  kept  two 
tame  swallows,  one  for  a  year  and  a 
half,  and  the  other  for  two  years,  as 
he  informed  Mr.  Yarrell. 

Wilson  has  proved  that  the  Ame- 
rican barn-swallow  may  be  easily 
tamed,  and  he  observes  that  they, 
too,  soon  become  exceedingly  gentle 
and  familiar.  He  frequently  kept 
them  in  his  room  for  several  days  at 
a  time,  when  they  employed  them* 
selves  in  catching  flies,  picking  them 
from  his  clothes  and  hair,  and  calling 
out  occasionally  as  they  observed 
some  of  their  old  companions  passing 
the  windows. 

But,  after  all,  it  is  very  question- 
able kindness  to  make  a  pet  of  a 
creature  so  essentially  volatile.  Look 
at  the  bird.  Observe  its  tiny  legs 
and  feet  See  how  the  whole  struc- 
ture is  fitted  for  an  aerial  existence. 
Look  at  the  prodigal  developement 
of  wing,  and  the  powerful  muscles 
destined  to  work  the  alar  machinery, 
enabling  the  bird  to  sustain  itself  for 
hours  in  the  air,  and  there  execute 
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such  rapid  and  changing  turn§  and 
evolutions  as  the  desultory  movements 
of  its  insect  prey  require,  and  with  a 
celerity  that  the  eye  can  hardljr  fol- 
low. Virgil  found  no  better  simile 
for  the  velocity  and  dexterity  exhi- 
bited by  Juturna,  when  driving  her 
brother  s  chariot  to  save  him  from 
felling  into  the  hands  of  JSneas; 
nor  Ariosto  for  the  rapidity  of  the 
ship  wherein  Orlando  Furioso  de- 
sired to  cleave  the  waters. 

The  multitudes  of  insects  destroyed 
by  a  pair  of  swallows  in  the  breeding 
season  may  be  imagined  from  the 
number  of  flies  that  went  to  make 
up  the  daily  rations  of  Mr.  Tre- 
velyan's  tame  bird.  Theocritus, 
through  whose  verse  Nature  breathes, 
had  evidently  observed  the  multitu- 
dinous visits  and  departures  from  the 
nest  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  the 
young,  and  alludes  to  them  witn  his 
wonted  felicity  in  his  fourteenth 
idyl.  Poetical  fable,  too,  was  busy 
with  the  bird,  and  the  lamentable 
story  of  the  daughters  of  Pandion 
was  celebrated,  both  in  prose  and 
poetry. 

Pendebant  pennis,  quarum  petit  altera 

silvas 
Altera  tecta  suhit* 

The  concluding  frightful  scene, 
which  reminds  one  of  the  horrible 
revenge  of  Titus  Andronicus,  with 
the  additional  coup  de  thSatre  of 
Philomela  throwing  the  head  of 
Itylus  on  the  table  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  revolting  repast,  and  the  sub- 
sequent change  of  Tereus  into  a 
hoopoe,  Itylus  into  a  pheasant,  Philo- 
mela into  a  nightingale,  and  her 
sister  into  a  swallow, — 

Manibus  Procne  pectus  signata 
cruentis,af' 
is  perhaps  as  striking  a  chapter  of 
metamorphoses  as  Greek  or  Roman 
ever  invented.  Moschus  makes  the 
two  plaintive  sisters  prominent  in 
their  lamentations,  when 

All  the  birds  in  the  air  fell  to  sighing 

and  sobbing 

on  the  death  of  Bion.J     Nor  are 

some  of  the  stories  told  of  the  bird, 

evidently  in  good  faith,  unamusing : — 


In  the  mouth  of  Nibs,  sear  Ha 
clea,  in  JEfeypt,  there  is  a  nu^trbob 
or  causey  railed  only  of  a  coils*: 
ranke  and  course  of  iwalkm'  use 
piled  one  upon  and  by  another  tfefc 
for  the  length  almost  of  half  a  (pre 
of  a  mile ;  which  Ja  so  firm*  tad  str^ 
that  being  opposed  against  the  iamb- 
tions  of  Nflua,  it  is  able  to  breaks 
force  of  that  river  when  it  swelktk,  ta: 
is  it  selfe  inexpugnable :  a  piece  of  m 
that  no  man  is  able  to  tame  fas  kt 
unto.  In  the  same  iKgypt,  nam  a 
the  towne  Coptos,  there  a  an  isjadar.. 
secrated  unto  the  goddeue  1st,  wi 
every  yere  these  swallows  do  nap 
and  fortifie,  for  feare  lest  the  suae  X. 
should  eat  the  banks  thereof,  ad  hi 
over  into  it.  In  the  beginning  of  i- 
spring,  for  three  nights  together.^ 
bring  to  the  cape  of  that  Island  sm 
chaffe,  and  such-like  stuffe,  to  stasis 
the  front  thereof:  and  for  the  time,  tir 
ply  their  businesse  so  hard,  that for? 
taine  it  is  knowne,  many  of  them  bmfc 
with  tfrlriiw  such  p******  and  mouinrabt 
this  worke.  AnS  verily  every  yeaie  k 
go  as  daily  to  this  taske  againe,  m* 
spring  is  sure  to  come  aboat ;  and  y 
mile  not,  no  more  than  souldkn  tte : 
virtue  of  their  mUitarie  oath  and  «-■ 
gation  go  forth  to  service  ud  » 
fare.§ 

Talk  of  the  dykes  of  HoHand& 
this! 

Such  services  to  the  Egypfcs 
and  to  Isis  in  particular,  deserroiJ 
reward,  and  accordingly  Pliny  * 
iEiian  will  tell  you  that  if  their  ep 
are  taken  out,  new  ones  will  cm 
and  the  bird  see  as  well  as  en: 
This  power  of  reproduction  nak- 
edly exists  in  some  of  the  rept&i 
the  newt  for  instance;  but  noting 
higher  warm-blooded  animals,  Ari- 
stotle, however,  declares,  that  if  the 
eyes  of  the  swallow's  nestlings^ 
pricked  they  will  heal,  and  Ian « 
young  birds  with  the  power  of* 
sion.  This  is  far  from  imposabk. 
especially  when  the  creature  is  iey 
young,  for  the  humour  may  be  * 
stored  under  the  healed  comes— ^ 
pray,  gentle  reader,  do  not  try  * 
experiment — and  is  probably  tat 
only  authority  on  which  Ptoja* 
JELwn  founded  their  radical  **r* 
tion ;  but  a  story  always  gainssoaK- 


*  Ovid,  Metam.  6. 

f  Oeorg.  iv.    Ovid  also  takes  advantage  of  the  plumage  to  help  thefiable^- 
Nec  adnuc  de  pectore  csedis 
Exceasere  note,  signataque  sanguine  pluma  est. 

§  Holland's  Pliny. 
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thing  as  it  goes.  '  It  is  commonly 
said,  that  if  a  man  pluck  the  eies  out 
of  yong  serpents  or  yong  swallows, 
they  wil  have  new  again  in  their 
place."  • 

Then  again,  when  the  blatte,  which 
seem  to  have  been  as  pernicious  to 
the  eggs  and  nestlings  or  the  swallow 
as  they  were  to  the  bees,t  persecuted 
a  swallow's  nest,  the  parents,  in  the 
good  old  times,  dashed  down  to  the 
first  parsley  bed  they  could  find, 

5 lucked  some  of  the  leaves,  and 
ropped  them  into  their  domicile, 
when  away  scuttled  the  intrusive 
insects,  and  not  a  blatta  dared  again 
to  show  his  antennae  there  as  long 
as  the  crisp  vegetable  kept  guard. 

Now,  really ! 

Inquire  of  JElian;  put  him  on 
:  your  desk  for  cross-examination,  and 
t    see  if  you  can  shake  his  evidence. 

But  if  the  foregoing  story  of  the 
:    parsley  startles  you — and  how  do 
you    know  that   parsley  will   not 
'    drive  away  blatta? — pray  listen  to 
the  numerous  ills  which  could  be 
cured  by  means  of  these  hygeian 
;    creatures.     Take  the  ashes  of  the 
young — but  of  the  bank  martin  re- 
,    member — and  you  have  '  a  singular 
(    and  soveraigne  remedy  for  the  deadly 
squinancy.' ;    Eat  them  whole,  and 
:    defy  quartan  agues ;  or  if  you  find 
1    it  unpleasant  to  go  the  whole  bird, 
masticate  their  hearts  with  honey,  or 
i     take  one  drachm  of  their  droppings 
■    in  goats*  or  sheep's  milk  before  the 
quartan  access.     If  your  memory 
should   become  a  little   the  worse 
for  wear,  their  hearts,  well  mingled 
with  cinnamon  and  ammomum,  will 
soon  brighten  you  up  again.    You 
will  find  water  of  swallows  taken 
fasting,  especially  if  it  be  followed 
by  a  persevering  diet  on  their  flesh, 
with  their  ashes   mingled   in   the 
drink  of  the  patient,  as  infallible  a 
remedy  for  epilepsy  as  any  of  the 
nostrums  of  the  present  day.   Weak- 
ness of  sight,  ophthalmia,  inflamed 
tonsils,  are  a  few  only  of  the  mala- 
dies which  vanished  before  prepara- 
tions of  the  bird.    The  nests  were 
held  excellent  good  for  angina,  and 
their  blood  for   the   gout.     Then 
there  are  certain  small  stones — you 


will  see  them,  curious  reader,  figured 
in  the  MetaUotheca  Vaticana  Mi" 
chaelis  MercatLfe — found  in  the  nest- 
lings on  dissection,  which  cured  liver- 
complaints  if  suspended  from  the 
right  arm,  while  those  found  in  the 
nests  with  the  young  rendered  the 
wearer  safe  from  coughs.  With  re- 
gard to  the  toilet:— -ne  who  wishes 
to  forests!  the  advance  of  age,  which 
most  men  eschew,  may  come  out 
with  a  venerable  white  head,  and 
the  ci-devant Jeune  homme  with  a  jet 
black  one,  if  he  will  only  attend 
to  the  prescriptions  of  Galen  and 
Marcellus  Eiranides,  and  mingle 
the  somewhat  unsavoury  ingredients 
which  they  recommend  with  different 
parts  and  secretions  of  the  swallow. 
Jf  you  find  you  don't  succeed,  you 
must  settle  your  accounts  with  the 
authors  above  named, — Pliny,  Cel- 
sus,  Jacobus  Olivarius,  Hieronymus 
Montuus,  and  other  learned  phy- 
sicians, now,  as  the  old  covenanters 
used  to  say,  'gone  to  their  place.* 

But,  seriously,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  copious  materia  medica 
which  a  swallow  was  supposed  to 
carry  about  with  him  in  the  olden 
time,  there  can  be  little  or  no  doubt 
that  the  lapilli,  or  little  stones  men- 
tioned by  Galen  and  others,  were 
actually  round  in  the  young  birds,  or 
in  their  nests,  otherwise  we  should 
not  have  them  figured  in  such  a  work 
as  the  MetaUotheca  Vaticana.  Their 
presence  may  be  thus  accounted  for. 
As  a  help  to  the  digestion  of  their 
insect  food,  the  old  swallows  are  said 
to  give  their  young  ones  occasional 
doses  of  sand  and  grit;  these  co- 
hering, may  be  formed  into  the  stones 
alluded  to,  and  may  be  either  cast, — 
for  Mr.  Trevelyan  observed  that  the 
swallow  casts  after  the  fashion  of  an 
hawk  or  owl — voided,  or  found  in 
the  bodies  of  the  young  on  dissection. 

This  looks  very  like  a  dissertation 
on  swallows,  and  any  one  who  may 
take  up  these  leaves  may  feel  inclined 
to  '  put  them  down '  under  the  terror 
of  the  many  species  that  remain  to 
be  noticed ;  but  no :  interesting  as  is 
their  history,  but  one  other  form  of 
swallow,  if  swallow  it  may  be  called, 
shall  here  appear. 


*  Holland's  Pliny.    Pliny's  words  are,  — '  Serpcntium  catnlis,  et  hinmdinum 
pullifl,  ei  quia  eruat,  renasci  tradunt.' 
f  Georff.  iv. 
§  Folio.    Roma;,  mdccxix.  p.  183. 


t  Holland's  Pliny. 
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The  wood-swallow,#— the  Be-wo- 
wen  of  the  aborigines  of  the  lowland 
and  mountain  district  of  Western 
Australia,  and  the  Worle  of  those  of 
King  George's  Sound — bids  fair  to 
become  as  great  a  favourite  with  the 
inhabitants  of  that  fifth  quarter  of 
the  globe,  destined  probably  to  be 
the  seat  of  a  great  empire  hereafter, 
as  the  true  swallow  is  with  Euro* 
peans.  Few  birds  have  been  more 
bandied  about  by  systematic  ornitho- 
logists. Latham  made  it  a  thrush, 
Guvier  an  Ocypterus,  and  Wagler  a 
Leptopteryx.  The  Australian  co- 
lonists appear  to  have  been  as  near 
the  mark  as  any  of  the  learned  when 
they  gave  it  the  name  which  it  still 
bears  among  them,  though  they  may 
not  have  hit  the  bull's  eye. 

Mr.  Gould  describes  it  as  a  bird  of 
pleasing  actions,  often  taking  up  its 
abode  and  incubating  near  the  houses, 
particularly  such  as  are  surrounded 
by  paddocks  And  open  pasture-lands, 
skirted  by  large  trees.  It  was  in 
such  situations  as  these  in  Van  Die- 
men's  Land  that  this  enterprising 
traveller  and  excellent  ornithologist 
first  observed  it  at  the  commence- 
ment of  spring.  The  species  was 
there  very  numerous  on  all  the 
cleared  estates  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Derwent,  about  eight  or  ten  be- 
ing seen  on  a  single  tree,  and  half  as 
many  crowding  against  each  other 
on  the  same  dead  branch,  but  never 
in  such  numbers  as  to  deserve  the 
appellation  of  flocks.  Each  bird  ap- 
peared to  act  independently  of  the 
other,  each,  as  the  desire  for  food 

Erompted  it,  sallying  forth  from  the 
ranch  to  capture  a  passing  insect,  or 
to  soar  round  the  tree  and  return 
again  to  the  same  spot.  This  habit 
appears  to  me  to  indicate  some  rela- 
tionship to  the  fly-catchers.  But  to 
return  to  Mr.  Gould,  who  goes  on 
to  state,  that  on  alighting  it  repeat- 
edly throws  up  and  closes  one  wing 
at  a  time,  and  spreads  the  tail 
obliquely  prior  to  settling.  Some- 
times he  saw  a  few  perched  on  the 
fence  surrounding  the  paddock,  on 
which  they  frequently  descended  like 


starlings,  in  search  of  cofcopter^ 
and  other  insects.  It  is  not  b»- 
ever,  he  adds,  in  this  state  of  etc 
parative  quiescence  that  this  gracdL 
bird  is  seen  to  the  greatest  ad  v-ante. 
neither  is  it  that  kind  of  eristei- 
for  which  its  form  is  esperU> 
adapted ;  for  although  its  straeta 
according  to  Mr.  Gould,  is  ok* 
equally  suited  for  terrestrial,  arbors, 
and  aerial  habits,  than  that  of  xr> 
other  species  which  he  had  nanny 
the  form  of  its  wing,  he  observe,  c 
once  points  out  the  air  as  its  pecoEsr 
province. 

Hence  it  is  (remarks  Mr.  GouU.  r 
continuation)  that  when  engaged  in  rv- 
suit  of  the  insects,  which  the  seres;  s. 
warm  weather  has  enticed  from  Ccr 
lurking-places  among  the  foliage  to  b*t 
in  higher  regions,  this  beantifo!  jott* 
in  these  aerial  flights  displays  its  gra« 
beauty  while  soaring  abore  in  a  vmr 
of  easy  positions,  with  white-tipped  5. 
widely  spread. 

But  another  extraordinary  hate- 
which,  however,  Mr.  Gould  did  -* 
himself  observe — is  represented  s 
one  of  the  exquisite  plates  whr 
illustrate  the  grand  work  from  wise 
we  have  been  quoting. 

Mr.  Gilbert,  Mr.  Gould's  ussaz, 
gave  him  the  following  informafcx. 
the  result  of  what  Mr.  Gilbert  a* 
at  Swan  River : — 

The  greatest  peculiarity  in  the  U^ 
of  this  bird  is  its  manner  of  sospea^? 
itself  in  perfect  dusters,  like  a  skvt  i 
bees ;  a  raw  birds  suspending  themsefc* 
on  the  under  side  of  a  dead  branch,  «& 
others  of  the  flock  attach  theansehe  « 
to  the  other  in  such  numbers,  that  cc* 
have  been  observed  nearly  of  the  mt  p 
a  bushel  measure. 

This  habit  of  clustering  shows  Hs£ 
in  the  European  swallow.  Sir  Chirk? 
Wager  relates,  that  in  the  spring  d 
the  year,  as  he  came  into  sonndinf 
in  our  Channel,  a  great  flock  i 
swallows  came  and  settled  on  all  fas 
rigging :  every  rope,  he  says,  w 
crowded.  '  They  hung  on  one  so- 
other like  a  swarm  of  been  the 
decks  and  carving  were  filled  sits 
them.  They  seemed  almost  ftmisbai 


*  Ariamus  sordidus.  There  are  several  species  of  Artami,  of  which  the  bird  uofr 
consideration  appears  to  be  the  most  extensively  distributed.  '  No  other  specks  <* 
the  Australian  Artami  with  which  I  am  acquainted/  writes  Mr.  Gould,  in  sis  ekgts* 
and  accurate  Birds  qf  Australia,  *  possesses  so  wide  a  range  from  east  to  west;  the 
whole  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  continent,  as  well  as  the  island  of  Van  Pieces'* 
Land,  being  alike  favoured  with  its  presence.' 
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and  spent,  and  were  only  feathers 
and  bones ;  but  being  recruited  with 
a  night's  rest,  took  their  flight  in 
the  morning/ 

These  weary  travellers  were  evi- 
dently on  their  way  northward,  and 
must  have  passed  over  France. 

Mr.  Gould  found  the  Australian 
wood-swallow  very  numerous  in  the 
!  town  of  Perth,  until  about  the  mid- 
dle of  April,  and  then  he  missed  it 
:  suddenly,  and  did  not  observe  it  again 
;  until  near  the  end  of  May,  when  he 
.  saw  it  in  countless  numbers  flying  in 
company  with  the  common  swallows 
and  martens  over  a  lake  about  ten 
1  miles  north  of  the  town,— so  nume- 
'  rous,  indeed*  that  he  describes  them 
!  as  darkening  the  water  as  they  flew 
:   over  it.    Its  voice,  he  says,  greatly 
resembles  that  of  the  common  swaf- 
1   low  in  character,  but  it  is  much  more 
harsh.    He  describes  the  stomach  as 
"   muscular  and  capacious,  and  the  food 
as  consistingof  insects  generally. 
In  Van  Diemen's  Land  it  may, 
1  Mr.    Gould   adds,   be  regarded  as 
strictly  migratory.    It  arrives  there, 
1   according  to  his  observation,  in  Oc- 
1   tober,  the  beginning  of  the  Austra- 
'   Han  summer,  and,  after  rearing  at 
|    least  two  broods,  departs  again  north- 
1  wards  in  November.     A  scattered 
f   few  remain  throughout  the  year  on 
i    the  continent  in  all  the  localities 
favourable  to  their  habits,  the  num- 
ber being  regulated  by  the  supply  of 
insect  food.    He  remarks,  that  spe- 
cimens  from   Swan  River,   South 
Australia,  and  New  South  Wales, 
present  no  difference,. either  in  siae 
or  colouring,  while  those  from  Van 
Diemen's  Land  are  invariably  larger 
in  all  their  admeasurements,  and  are 
also  of  a  deeper  colour. 

The  general  season  of  incubation 
is  from  September  to  December,  and 
the  situation  of  the  nest  much  varied. 
Mr.  Gould  saw  one  in  a  thickly- 
foliaged  bush  near  the  ground; 
others,  in  a  naked  fork,  on  the  side 
of  the  bole  of  a  tree,  in  a  niche 
formed  by  a  portion  of  the  bark 
having  been  separated  from  the 
trunk,  &c.  The  nest  itself  he  de- 
scribes as  rather  shallow,  of  a  rounded 
form,  about  five  inches  in  diameter, 
and  composed  of  fine  twigs,  neatly 
lined  with  fibrous  roots.  He  ob- 
served that  the  nests  found  in  Van 


Diemen's  Land  were  larger,  more 
compact,  and  more  neatly'  formed, 
than  those  on  the  continent  of  Aus- 
tralia; and  one  which  was  shown 
to  him  by  Mr.  Justice  Montague, 
near  Hobart  Town,  was  placed  at  the 
extremity  of  a  small  leafy  branch. 
The  nest  figured  by  Mr.  Gould  is  so 
represented. 

Bv  the  way,  Mr.  Yarrell  gives,  in 
his  highly-interesting  British  Birds, 
a  vignette  executed  from  a  drawing 
by  Mr.  Edward  Cooke  for  the  late 
Mr.WellsofRedleaf.  It  represents 
a  nest  of  our  common  swallow  built 
on  the  bough  of  a  sycamore,  which 
hung  low  over  a  pond  at  the  Moat, 
Penshurst,  in  Kent,  in  the  summer 
of  1832. 

Mr.  Gould  describes  the  eggs  of 
Artamus  sorcUdvs,  which  are  four 
in  number,  as  differing  much  in  the 
disposition  of  their  markings,  of  a 
dull  white  ground  colour,  spotted 
and  dashed  with  dark  umber  brown ; 
in  some,  he  says,  a  second  series  of 
greyish  spots  appear,  as  if  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  shell:  medium 
length  eleven  lines,  and  breadth 
eight 

The  head,  neck,  and  the  whole  of 
the  body  of  the  bird  are  of  a  sooty 
grey ;  the  wings,  dark-bluish  black  ; 
the  external  edges  of  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  primaries,  white. 
The  tail  is  black,  with  a  tinge  of 
blue,  and  all  its  feathers,  exeept  the 
two  middle  ones,  have  extensive 
white  tips.  The  irides  are  dark 
brown,  and  the  blue  bill  has  a  black 
tip.  The  feet  are  lead  colour :  sexes 
alike  in  colour,  the  female  rather  the 
smaller:  length,  nearly  six  inches. 
Mr.  Gould  remarks,  that  the  young 
have  an  irregular  stripe  of  dirty 
white  down  the  centre  of  each  fea- 
ther of  the  upper  surface,  and  are 
mottled  with  the  same  on  the  under 
surface. 

April  1. — Yesterday  the  weather- 
cocks, which  had  so  long  been  fix- 
tures, veered  round,— 

Grata  vice  veris  et  Favoni. 

Every  bud  is  now  bursting,  every 
seed  is  swelling  now.  All  Nature  is 
prolific,  reminding  us  of  the  neat 
egg  of  Night  that  floated  in  chaos, 
and  was  broken  by  the  horns  of 
the  celestial  bull.    From  this  egg* 


*  The  **£«»  *•>,  the  first  great  egg  or  teed  of  the  ancient  philosophy.    A  ser- 
pent was  coiled  round  it,  emblematical  of  the  eternal  divine  wisdom.    Its  image  was 
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sprang  up  like  a  blossom  Eros,  the 
lovely,  the  desirable,  with  his  glossy, 
golden  pinions,*  —  Eros,  the  elder 
Cupid,  tne  personification  of  divine 
love. 

All  sublunary  eggs,  in  which  the 
principle  of  life  glows,  are  now  ad- 
vancing ;  and  the  remembrance  of  a 
promise  to  relate  the  attempt  of  the 
poor  incarcerated  white-headed  eagles 
to  incubate  rises. 

The  female  white-headed  eagle 
(HaliaZta*  leucoeephafus)  laid  her  first 
egg  on  the  5th  of  April,  1845,  and  a 
second  on  the  8th  of  the  same  month, 
on  a  rough  nest,  composed  of  litter 
and  twigs,  &c,  on  the  floor  of  her 
apartment  in  the  eagle-hut  at  the 
garden  in  the  Regent's  Park. 

What  a  prison  for  a  bird  whose 
home  is  on  the  rock  that  shoots  up 
from  the  lake,  or  the  cliffs  which 
overhang  the  mighty  river  or  the 
wide  sea!  Niagara  is  a  favourite 
resort  of  the  white-headed,  or  bald 
eagle, — the  latter  appellation  a  mis- 
nomer, for  no  bird  has  a  better  fea- 
thered head.  There  it  sits  or  soars 
on  the  watch  for  the  fish,  and  also 
for  the  carcases  of  squirrels,  deer, 
bears,  and  other  quadrupeds,  which, 
in  their  attempts  to  cross  the  river 
above  the  falls,  have  been  caught  by 
the  current  and  dashed  down  those 
awful  cataracts. 

It  is  a  very  powerful  bird,  three 
feet  long,  and  seven  in  alar  extent ; 
and  has  been  seen  flying  off  with  a 
lamb  ten  days  old:  but  it  let  the 
prey  fall  from  a  height  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet,  in  consequence  of  its 
struggles  and  the  shouts  of  the  spec- 
tator, who  ran  with  loud  halioos 
after  the  depredator ;  the  poor  lamb's 
back,  however,  was  broken  by  the 
crushing  swoop.  Nay,  a  white- 
headed  eagle  has  been  known  to 
seize  and  throw  down  an  infant,  and 
drag  it  for  a  short  distance,  when 
the  cries  of  the  mother,  who  had  set 
down  the  little  innocent  to  amuse 
itself  while  she  weeded  her  garden, 
and  the  giving  way  of  the  child's 
dress,  a  portion  of  which  the  eagle 
bore  off,  saved  its  life.  Thus  was  a 
second  scene  of  the  ( Bird  and  Bant- 
ling1 happily  cut  short. 


It  will  also  attack  old  andockh 
sheep,  aiming  furiously  it  tbc 
eyes. 

In  short,  he  is  a  most  detent 
brigand,  whose  portrait  has  been  £ 
mirably  painted  by  Wilson.  k& 
on  this  picture : — 

Elevated  on  the  high  dead  limb  of  n? 
gigantic  tree,   that  commands  i  r; 
view  of   the    neighbouring  short  c*. 
ocean,  he  seems  calmly  to  conteap  1* 
the    motions    of   the  various  fates 
tribes  that  pursue  their  bur  aroxz.- 
below;  — the    snow-white  gulls  slsr 
winnowing    the    air ;   the  busy  tat 
coursing   along    the  tandi ;  tns> ' 
ducks  streaming  over  the  surface;  &£ 
and  watchful  cranes  intent  and  wife* 
clamorous  crows,  and  all  the  was: 
multitudes  that  subsist  by  the  bras* 
this   vast   liquid   magazine  of  Kcr 
High  over  all  these  hovers  one  *i» 
action  instantly  arrests  all  his  ate£  '- 
By  his  wide  curvature  of  wing  and  ate. 
suspension  in  the  air  he  knows  aic  r 
the  fish-hawk,  settling  over  some  &rt 
victim  of  the  deep.     His  eyekin&> 
the  sight,   and  balancing  himself;  *r 
half-opened  wings  on  the  brand — 
watches  the  result.    Down,  rapid  t  c 
arrow  from  heaven,  descends  the  (fit." 
object  of  his  attention,  the  roar  it  5 
wings  reaching  the  ear  as  it  dtsappat : 
the  deep,  making  the  surges  mam  era* 
At  this  moment  the  eager  look*  of* 
eagle  are  all  ardour,  and  foreffiag  ~ 
neck  for  flight,  he  sees  the  feft-lw 
once  more  emerge  struggling  with  b 
prey,  and    mounting  in  the  air  *~ 
screams  of  exultation.    These  an?  * 
signal  for  our  hero,  who,  launchinr  *■ 
the  air,  instantly  gives  chase,  sooa  p* 
on  the  fish-hawk ;  each  exerts  is=- 
most  to  mount  above  the  other,  tep^ 
ing  in  these  rencontres  the  most  da* 
and  sublime  aerial  evolutions,   ft?  °* 
incumbered  eagle  rapidly  advance*. » 
is  just  on  the  point  of  reaching  te* 
ponent,  when,  with  a  sadden  se& 
probably  of  despair  and  honest  exer- 
tion,  the  latter  drops  his  fish.    "* 
eagle,  poising  himself Sor  a  mas**? 
if  to  take  a  more  certain  aim,  dect* 
like  a  whirlwind,  snatches  it  in  his  §t*i 
ere  it  reaches  the  water,  ami  baa? 
ill-gotten    booty  silently  away  to  «* 
woods. 

This  is  very  beautiful  and  *r 
poetical,  and,  what  is  more,  «? 
true.  But  there  are  two  sides i  to  i 
question,  as  there  were  to  tfew* 


worshipped  in  the  temple  of  the  Dioscuri,  Helen's  brothers,  as  a  represent^ 
probably,  of  LedVs  production.  The  breaking  of  the  egg  by  the  horns  of  the  "»* 
typical  of  the  genial  effect  of  spring. 

*  Aristophanes,  Aves,  1.  694.    Bekker. 
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about  which  the  two  silly  knights 
fought.  Turn  we  now  to  honest, 
homely  Benjamin  Franklin's  view  of 
the  case. 

In  his  letter  to  Mrs.  Bache,  dated 
Fassy,  January  26,  1784,  he  ob- 
serves, that  the  gentleman  who  made 
bis  voyage  to  France  to  provide  the 
ribands  and  medals  had  executed  his 
commission :— 

To  me  (says  that  venerable  philoso- 
pher and  sturdy  Republican)  they  seem 
tolerably  done ;  but  all  such  things  are 
criticued.  Some  find  fault  with  the 
Latin,  as  wanting  classical  elegance  and 
correctness ;  and  since  our  nine  univer- 
sities were  not  able  to  furnish  better 
Latin,  it  was  a  pity,  they  say,  that  the 
mottos  had  not  been  in  English.  Others 
object  to  the  title,  as  not  properly  as- 
sumable  by  any  but  General  Washington 
and  a  few  others  who  served  without  pay. 
Others  object  to  the  bald  eagle,  as  look- 
ing  like  a  dindon,  or  turkey. 

For  my  own  part,  I  wish  the  bald 
eagle  had  not  been  chosen  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  our  country  :  he  is  a  bird  of 
bad  moral  character;  he  does  not  get 
his  living  honestly.  You  may  have  seen 
him  perched  on  some  dead  tree,  where, 
too  lazy  to  fish  for  himself,  he  watches 
the  labour  of  the  fishing-hawk  ;  and  when 
that  diligent  bird  has  at  length  taken  a 
fish,  and  is  bearing  it  to  his  nest  for  the 
support  of  his  mate  and  young  ones,  the 
bald  eagle  pursues  him  and  takes  it  from 
him.  With  all  this  injustice  he  is  never 
in  good  case r  but  like  those  among  men 
who  live  by  sharping  and  robbing,  he  is 
generally  poor,  and  often  very  lousy. 
Besides,  he  is  a  rank  coward :  the  little 
king-bird,  not  bigger  than  a  sparrow, 
attacks  him  boldly,  and  drives  him  out  of 
the  district.  He  is,  therefore,  by  no 
means  a  proper  emblem  for  the  brave 
and  honest  Cincinnati  of  America,  who 
have  driven  all  the  king-birds  from  our 
country,  though  exactly  fit  for  that  order 
of  knights  which  the  French  call  Che- 
valiers d' Industrie.  I  am,  on  this  ac- 
count, not  displeased  that  the  figure  is 
not  known  as  a  bald  eagle,  but  looks 
more  like  a  turkey.  For,  in  truth,  the 
turkey  is,  in  comparison,  a  much  more 
respectable  bird,  and  withal  a  true  ori- 
ginal native  of  America.  Eagles  have 
been  found  in  all  countries,  but  the 
turkey  was  peculiar  to  ours  ;  the  first  of 
the  species  seen  in  Europe  being  brought 
to  France  by  the  Jesuits  from  Canada, 
and  served  up  at  the  wedding-table  of 
Charles  IX. 

He  is  besides  (though  a  little  vain  and 
silly,  'tis  true,  but  not  the  worse  emblem 
for  that),  a  bird  of  courage,  and  would 
not  hesitate  to  attack  a  grenadier  of  the 
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British  Guards,  who  should  presume  to 
invade  his  farm-yard  with  a  red  coat  on. 
The  editor  of  this  interesting  cor- 
respondence remarks  that  a  learned 
friend  had  observed  to  him,  that  the 
assertion  about  the  first  turkey  being 
brought  to  France,  &c.  is  a  mistake, 
as  turkeys  were  found  in  great  plenty 
by  Cortes  when  he  invaded  and  con- 

2uered  Mexico,  before  the  time  of 
lharles  IX.,  and  that  this,  and  their 
being  brought  to  old  Spain,  is  men- 
tioned by  Feter  Martyr  of  Angelina, 
who  was  secretary  to  the  council  of 
the  Indies,  established  immediately 
after  the  discovery  of  America,  and 
personally  acquainted  with  Co- 
lumbus. 

But,  after  all,  the  white-headed 
eagle  is  a  bold  fellow ;  and  Mr.  Gar- 
diner relates,  that  when  riding  within 
five  or  six  rods  of  one,  the  bird,  by 
raising  his  feathers  and  his  general 
defying  demeanour,  seemed  willing 
to  dispute  the  ground  with  its  owner. 

As  for  the  vultures,  the  eagle 
treats  them  as  so  much  dirt;  and, 
indeed,  they  are  little  better.  He 
has  been  frequently  seen  to  keep 
them  at  a  respectful  distance — espe- 
cially upon  one  occasion,  when  a 
whole  colony  of  hapless  squirrels 
had  been  hurried  down  the  falls  of 
Niagara  —  till  he  had  completely 
satiated  himself  with  the  harvest  of 
death ;  but,  when  pressed  by  hunger, 
he  plays  the  same  game  with  a  well- 
filled  vulture  as  he  does,  ordinarily, 
with  the  fish-hawk,  attacking  it  fu- 
riously, making  the  cowardly  glut- 
ton disgorge  the  carrion  with  which 
its  craw  is  crammed,  and  then 
snatching  up  the  dainty  contents. 

The  nest  in  a  state  of  nature  is 
generally  fixed  on  some  large,  lofty 
tree,  often  in  a  swamp  or  morass ; 
and,  if  the  tree  be  a  favourite,  will 
there  be  continued  for  years  in  suc- 
cession. From  being  thus  repaired 
and  added  to  every  season,  it  becomes 
a  dark  prominent  mass,  catching  the 
eye  at  a  considerable  distance.  To 
form  it  sticks,  sods,  earthy  rubbish, 
hay,  moss,  &c,  are  collected.  The 
eggs  are  two  in  number,  and  Wilson 
mentions  a  story  about  the  female 
laying  a  single  egg  first,  and,  after 
having  sat  on  it  for  some  time,  laying 
another.  When  the  first  is  hatched, 
the  warmth  of  that,  they  say,  hatches 
the  second.  Upon  the  correctness  of 
this  tale  Wilson  declines  to  deter- 
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mine ;  but  be  relate*,  tbat  a  very  re- 
spectable gentleman  in  Virginia 
assured  him  that  he  saw  a  large  tree 
out  down,  containing  the  nest  of  a 
bald  eagle,  wherein  were  two  young, 
one  of  which  appeared  nearly  three 
times  as  large  as  the  other.  One  of 
these  nestlings  might  have  had  the 
lion's  share  of  the  food  brought  by 
the  parents ;  but  the  story  of  the 
hatching  at  long  intervals  is  so  con- 
trary to  all  known  rules  of  incu- 
bation that  it  must  be  received  with 
thegreatest  doubt. 

We  must  leave  the  grand 
native  solitudes  where  this  eagle 
constructs  his  eiry  for  the  cabined, 
cribbed,  confined  cell,  where  our 
poor  prisoners  did  their  best  to  obey 
nature's  law. 

The  female  began  to  sit  on  her 
eggs  on  the  8th  of  April,  and  the 
pair  were  seen  by  hundreds  steadily 
persevering,  notwithstanding  the  gate 
of  the  visitors,  from  day  to  dav,  in  a 
close  incubation  till  the  6th  of  June, 
when  the  worthless  eggs  were  re- 
moved. The  male  was  very  at- 
tentive to  the  female,  and  both  took 
their  regular  turns  in  sitting.  Their 
entire  want  of  success  seems,  how- 
ever, to  have  disgusted  them  with 
the  whole  proceeding,  for  we  cannot 
learn  tbat  the  female  has  produced 
an  egg  since. 

The  attachment  of  the  parents  to 
the  young,  though  it  does  not  seem 
to  reach  the  self-devotion  of  the 
stork,  to  which  I  have  in  a  former 
chapter  alluded,  is  very  great.  A 
person  near  Norfolk,  U.  S.,  informed 
Wilson,  that  in  clearing  a  piece  of 
woods  on  his  ground  tbey  met  with 
a  large  dead  pine-tree,  on  which  was 
a  nest  of  one  of  these  birds  containing 
young.  Fire  was  set  to  the  tree,  the 
crackling  flames  ascended,  the  tree 
was  in  a  blase  more  than  half-way 
up;  the  wretched  parent  darted 
round  and  round  through  the  fire 
until  her  plumage  was  so  much  in- 
jured that  it  was  with  difficulty  she 
made  her  escape,  and,  even  in  that 


condition,  she  several  times  atteoffce: 
to  return,  all  the  mother  ri-ag  "- 
her,  and  driving  her  to  attempt  tk 
relief  of  her  doomed  nestlings. 

In  a  dissection  by  Dr.  Samae: 
Smith,  of  Philadelphia,  the  eg* 
were  found  to  be  small  and  nuc* 
rous;  and  this,  the  observer  remark 
may  account  for  the  unusual  exct- 
ment  manifested  by  these  birth  z 
pairing  time.  But,  he  adds,  vij 
there  are  to  many  is  a  mystery. 

It  is,  perhaps,  consistent  with  astei 
law  that  every  thins;  should  be  abrade: 
but  from  this  bird,  it  is  said,  no  im 
than  two  young  are  hatched  in  a  assc 
consequently  no  more  eggs  are  m-. 
than  a  sufficiency  to  produce  that  efat 
Are  the  eggs  numbered  originally,  cis 
there  no  increase  of  number,  but  a  rv 
dual  loss  till  all  are  deposited ?  lit 
the  number  may  correspond  to  tie  *.u 
life  and  vigorous  health  of  this  ec *.» 
bird.  Why  there  are  but  two  young  e: 
season  is  easily  explained.  Natare  in 
been  studiously  parsimonious  of  her j> 
sical  strength,  from  whence  the  tnfeevx 
animals  incapable  to  resist  deriTe  secsnr 
and  confidence, 

That  which  the  indefatigable  & 
Gould  could  not  obtain  in  the  nsti? 
country  of  the  bird,  he  may  now  fbi 
in  the  Garden  of  the  Zoological  So- 
ciety of  London.  The  wedged -t*k 
eagle,*  the  Wol-dja  of  the  abori- 
gines of  the  mountain  and  lowlni 
districts  of  Western  Australia,  te 
eagle-hawk  of  the  colonists,  and  & 
mountain  eagle  of  New  fcc 
Wales  of  Collins,  laid  the  first  tg 
deposited  in  this  country  by  eat  tf 
her  race  on  the  27th  of  February  s 
the  present  year.  On  the  SSth  s 
was  placed  under  a  common  ben 
which  sat  very  close  but  fruitiest 
and  on  the  21st  of  March  the  addbi 
egg  was  removed.  On  the  4th  ot 
March  she  laid  a  second  egg,  wh& 
was  also  placed  under  a  nen  sot 
sitting. 

What  the  golden  eagle  is  to  the 
northern  hemisphere,  the  wedge- 
tailed  eagle  is  to  the  southern.  Uni- 
versally spread  over  the  southern 


*  Aquila  fucosa,  Cuv.  In  the  gallery  of  the  French  Museum  it  appears  to  tow 
been  ticketed,  according  to  Mr.  Bennett,  as  Aquilajutcota,  a  name  under  which  it  a 
mentioned  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Dictionnaire  dee  Science*  Natmreiletf  i&  the 
English  translation  of  Curler's  work,  and  in  the  last  edition  published  by  bimseK 
Mr.  Bennett  supposes  that  this  '  unmeaning  term '  crept  in  erroneously  for  /item, 
as  Temminck  and  Vigors  both  write  it,  and  as  ornithologists  now  generally  do.  Sou* 
better  appellation  than  either  might  have  been  found  for  so  noble  a  spades.  Bit 
names  must  not  be  altered,  or  the  greatest  confusioa-^-there  is  quite  enough  already*"" 
would  prevail. 
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portion  of  Australia,  numerous  in 
Van   Diemen's  Land   and   on  the 
larger  islands  of  Bass's  Straits,  Mr. 
Gould  is  of  opinion  that  it  will,  in 
all  probability,  be  found  to  extend 
its  range  as  far  towards  the  tropics 
in  the  south  as  the  golden  eagle  does 
in  the  north.    Of  great  power  and 
ferocity,  it  is  the  scourge   of  the 
shepherds    and   stock -owners,  who 
wage  deadly  war  against  it,  and  un- 
weariedly  seek  its  extirpation.    One, 
killed  by  Mr.  Gould,  weighed  nine 
pounds,  and  measured  six  feet  eight 
inches  in  alar  extent;  but  his  im- 
pression is,  that  far  larger  individuals 
nave  come  under  his  notice.    Some 
opinion  of  its  strength  may  be  formed 
from  the  act  of  the  bird  figured  by 
Collins,    which    was    captured    by 
Captain  Waterhouse,  during  an  ex- 
'        cursion  to  Broken  Bay,  and  struck 
its    talons   through    a  man's    foot, 
while  lying  in  the  bottom  of  the 
!        boat   with   its  legs  tied    together. 
During  the  ten  days  of  its  captivity 
|        it  refused  food  from  all  but   one 
person.    The  natives,  who  looked  on 
it  with  fear,  could  not  be  prevailed 
on  to  go  near  it,  and  they  asserted 
[        that  it  would  carry  off  a  middling- 
sized  kanguroo.   But  the  brave  bird 
could  not  brook  confinement;  and 
one  morning   the  broken  rope  by 
which  it  was  fastened  was  all  that 
remained.    The  captive  had  divided 
1         the  strands  and  soared  away. 
1  Its  natural  prey  consists  chiefly  of 

the  smaller  species  of  kanguroo. 
These  its  piercing  eye  detects  as  it 
wheels  aloft,  circling  gracefully  till 
a  victim  is  marked,  when  down  it 
comes  with  unerring  and  fell  swoop. 
1  Mr.  Gould  states  that  the  bustard,* 
whose  weight  is  twice  that  of  its 
enemy,  and  which  finds  a  more 
secure  asylum  on  the  extensive  plains 
of  the  interior,  is  not  safe  from  its 
attacks ;  and  Mr.  Cunningham  men- 
tions even  the  emew  as  its  prey. 
But  the  kanguroos  seem  to  nave 
been  its  staple,  and  probably  still 
are  in  those  parts  of  the  interior 
where  civilized  man  has  not  yet  pene- 
trated.   Of  the  multitudes  of  those 


Quadrupeds  in  old  times,  we  may 
judge  by  the  account  given  by  Cap- 
tain Flinders  of  Kanguroo  Island, 
where  they  were  living  in  amity  with 
the  seals,  as  appears  from  the  pictu- 
resque engraving  from  the  drawing 
made  by  tne  lamented  Mr.  Westall. 
The  captain  writes  that  it  was  too  late 
to  go  on  shore  in  the  evening  of  Sun* 
day,  21st  March,  1802,  but  every 
glass  in  the  ship  was  pointed  there 
to  see  what  could  be  discovered. 
Several  black  lumps,  like  rocks,  were 
asserted  to  have  been  seen  in  motion 
by  some  of  the  young  gentlemen,  of 
whom  the  gallant  Sir  John  Franklin, 
for  whose  safety  all  good  men  pray, 
was  one.  Next  morning  a  number 
of  dark-brown  kanguroos  were  ob- 
served peaceably  feeding  upon  a  grass- 
plat  by  the  side  of  a  wood,  and  the 
landing  of  Captain  Flinders  and  his 
party  gave  the  unsuspecting  animals 
no  disturbance. 

I  (writes  the  captain)  had  with  me  a 
double-barrelled  gun,  fitted  with  a  bayo- 
net, and  the  gentlemen,  my  companions, 
had  muskets.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
guess  how  many  kanguroos  were  seen ; 
but  I  killed  ten,  and  the  rest  of  the  party 
made  up  the  number  to  thirty-one,  taken 
on  board  in  the  course  of  the  day — the 
least  of  them  weighing  sixty-nine,  and 
the  largest  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
pounds.  These  kanguroos  had  much 
resemblance  to  the  large  species  found  in 
the  forest  lands  of  New  South  Wales ; 
except  that  their  colour  was  darker,  and 
they  were  not  wholly  destitute  of  fat. 

'  The  captain  records  this  slaughter 
with  some  compunction. 

After  this  butchery,  for  the  poor  ani- 
mals suffered  themselves  to  be  shot  in 
the  eyes  with  small  shot,  and  in  some 
cases  to  be  knocked  on  the  head  with 
sticks,  I  scrambled  with  difficulty  through 
the  brushwood  and  over  fallen  trees,  to 
reach  the  higher  land  with  the  surveying 
instruments;  but  the  thickness  and 
height  of  the  wood  prevented  anything 
else  from  being  distinguished.  There 
was  little  doubt,  however,  that  this  ex- 
tensive piece  of  land  was  separated  from 
the  continent;  for  the  extraordinary 
tameness  of  the  kanguroos,  and  the  pre- 
sence of  seals  upon  the  shore,  concurred 


*  This  was  probably  the  bird  shot  by  Mr.  Ferdinand  Bauer  on  Wellesley's  Islands, 
which  weighed  between  ten  and  twelve  pounds,  and'made  Captain  Flinders  and  his 
party  '  an  excellent  dinner,'  after  poor  Mr.  Bauer  had  carried  it  on  his  back  many  a 
weary  furlong.  The  captain  remarks  that  the  flesh  of  this  bird  is  distributed  in  a 
manner  directly  contrary  to  that  of  the  domestic  turkey ;  the  white  meat  being  upon 
the  legs,  and  tne  black  upon  the  breast. 
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with  the  absence  of  all  traces  of  men  to 
show  that  it  was  not  inhabited. 

But  the  sheep  now  walks  where 
the  kangaroo  formerly  bounded,  and 
the  wedge -tailed  destroyer  makes 
terrible  havoc  with  the  lambs.  Not 
that  it -will  refuse  carrion;  for  Mr. 
Gould,  during  one  of  his  journeys 
into  the  interior  to  the  northward  of 
Liverpool  Plains,  saw  no  less  than 
thirty  or  forty  assembled  together 
round  the  carcase  of  a,  dead  bullock ; 
some,  gorged  to  the  full,  perched 
upon  the  neighbouring  trees,  the 
rest  still  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
feast.  And  he  adds,  that  for  the 
sake  of  the  refuse  thrown  away  by 
the  kanguroo  hunters  it  will  often 
follow  them  for  many  miles,  and  even 
for  days  together. 

The  nests  observed  by  the  same 
scientific  traveller  were  placed  in  the 
most  inaccessible  trees,  were  very 
large,  nearly  flat,  and  built  of  sticks 
and  boughs.  The  eggs  he  never 
could  procure. 

One  word  more,  friendly  reader, 
and  you  shall  be  left  to  more  in- 


structive and  attractive  matter.  Tk 
latest  news  from  Egypt  report-  ti* 
young  hippopotamus  to  he  thim*: 
and  waxing  strong,  hut  more  good- 
natured  and  amiable  than  ever.  fi> 
teeth  are  advancing :  he  takes  Li- 
rice  and  meal  with  such  a  bean? 
good-will  that  his  allowance  of  mu 
—  to  the  great  comfort,  no  docbc 
of  the  good  people  of  Cairo,  wh 
must  have  had  some  fears  of  a  fe&ia? 
of  that  nutritious  beverage — is  re- 
duced to  fifty  pints  a-day ;  and  tfes 
Brobdignag  baby  has  contrived  u 
win  good  Mr.  Murray's  heart  §e 
effectually,  that  it  is  hoped  he  car 
embark  for  England,  with  his  W 
pet,  somewhere  about  the  10th  <-:' 
May  next,  by  which  time  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  infant's  daily  stm* 
may  be  comfortably  lowered  u 
twenty-five  pints.  And  so,  farewcl 
for  the  present.  Before  these  dou> 
meet  your  eye  the  groves  and  gar- 
dens will  be  vocal,  and  rejokjg 
nature  will  be  glowing  under  the  in- 
fluence of  spring, — 

Cum  Zephyris  et  hirundine  prime. 
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AT  the  Southampton  meeting  of 
the  British  Association,  the  Geo- 
logical section  agreed  upon  making 
an  excursion  round  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
A  small  steamer  was  hired  for  the 
occasion,  and  the  party  was  to  be 
landed  wherever  it  might  be  sup- 
posed that  there  was  any  point  of 
interest  to  be  investigated,  Perhaps 
there  was  nothing  very  business-like 
in  the  undertaking ;  amusement,  cer- 
tainly, was  as  much  in  contemplation 
as  work.  Possibly,  therefore,  it  was 
for  this  reason,  that  when  we  mus- 
tered on  board  we  found,  to  our 
great  disappointment,  that  one  of  the 
party — the  very  one,  too,  from  whom,, 
on  account  of  his  pre-eminence,  both 
in  good  nature  and  geological  fame, 
we  had  expected  a  great  deal  of 
amusement  and  instruction,  had  de- 
serted. Some  of  the  party,  who  had 
attended  his  field-lectures  at  Shot- 
over  Hill,  assured  the  rest  that  his 
loss  upon  such  an  occasion  was  irre- 


parable.   At  last,  however,  we  gc< 
under  way,  every  one  declaring  that 
it  was  'too  bad.'    After  inspect^. 
as  well  as  we  could,  the  strata  of 
Alum  Bay,  and  the  old  land-slip  ef 
Bonchurch,  about  three  o'clock  if 
put  in  at  Shanklin.     Scarcely  bad 
we  landed  when  we  discovered  on: 
lost  generalissimo,  slowly  wendiff 
his  way  down  the  Chine,  apparently 
with  the  intention  of  resting  himsell 
within  view  of  the  sea,  after  a  bard 
day's  work.     His  basket — which  we 
were  sure  must  contain  an  interertiig 
collection  of  fossils,  the  reward  of  bB 
successful  labours — was  in  his  hand. 
Of  course  we  immediately  made  a 
capture  of  him,  and  carried  him  off 
in  triumph  to  the  steamer.     The 
next  thing  was  to  have  a  lecture,  sta- 
le champ,  on    the  contents  of  the 
basket.    We  were  assured  that  it 
contained  nothing  of  the  alight©* 
interest ;  everything  in  it  was  of  a 
very  recent  era.    This  little  delay 
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increased  our  curiosity.  We  declared 
that,  as  some  compensation  for  the 
loos  of  his  company  during  the  early 
part  of  the  day,  he  must  say  some- 
thing upon  every  specimen  in  the 
basket.  At  last  we  got  possession  of 
it*  The  first  specimen  taken  out  was 
a  crab,  but  not  a  fossil  crustacean. 
The  next  was  a  loaf  of  bread.  The 
third  was  a  flask  of  good  sherry. 

Sir  Charles  LyelTs  book  is  very 
like  his  brother-geologist's  basket. 
We  expected  to  find  it  full  of  stones 
and  bones :  on  looking  into  it,  how- 
ever, we  find  that  these  are  mixed, 
to  aay  the  least,  in  very  fair  propor- 
tion, with  all  manner  of  good  things. 

No  science  possesses  in  so  great  a 
degree  as  geology  these  means  of 
rendering  itself  popular.  The  che- 
mist must  confine  himself  to  his  la- 
boratory, his  gases,  and  his  metals. 
The  astronomer,  as  he  can  do  nothing 
without  his  instruments,  so  he  cannot 
get  beyond  the  walls  of  his  observa- 
tory. Each  must  work  alone,  and 
in  one  place.  With  the  geologist, 
however,  as  with  the  botanist  and 
zoologist,  the  field  is,  literally,  the 
world.  He  must,  from  the  necessity 
of  his  pursuit,  be  a  traveller,  and  an 
intelligent  traveller  too.  He  must 
possess  the  qualifications  necessary 
for  enabling  him  to  avail  himself  of 
local  information  and  assistance.  He 
must  get  acquainted  with  local  col- 
lectors :  he  must  often  go  where  no 
inns  or  public  conveyances  are  to  be 
met  with.  We,  therefore,  expect  to 
hear  something  of  his  impressions  of 
the  country,  and  the  people  he  was 
among,— in  a  word,  that  ne  will  do 
as  Humboldt  did ;  that  is,  give  us 
not  scientific  observations  only,  but 
also  a  Personal  Narrative. 

Another  circumstance  which,  in 
these  days  more  particularly,  gives 
to  geological  works  increased  interest, 
and  of  a  popular  cast  too,  is  the  fact 
that  geology  is,  through  a  consider- 
able extent  of  its  domain,  coincident 
with  physical  geography.  Now  phy- 
sical geography  is  daily  becoming 
more  and  more  the  point  upon  which 
the  different  departments  of  science 
are  converging,  and  where  it  is  evi- 
dent that  they  are  all  eventually  to 
meet.  Our  English  geologists  have 
not  been  slow  in  discovering  the 
great  advantage  which  they  possessed 
in  this  close  and  obvious  connexion 
of  their  pursuit  with  the  queen  of 


sciences,  and  they  have  largely  availed 
themselves  of  it.  The  causes,  forces, 
and  operations  of  which  the  geologist 
takes  cognizance,  have  determined 
the  courses  of  rivers,  which  separate 
languages,  institutions,  and  nations ; 
or,  to  be  still  more  comprehensive, 
these  causes  and  forces  first  formed, 
and  then  elevated  into  dry  land,  our 
continents,  sinking  at  the  same  time 
the  beds  of  the  oceans  which  now 
divide  them.  These  same  causes 
have  had  a  great  share  in  deciding 
the  distribution  of  plants  and  of 
animals ;  in  guiding  the  migrations 
of  tribes  and  the  march  of  conquer- 
ors ;  in  forming  the  characteristics  of 
races,  condemning  no  small  portion 
of  mankind  to  the  tending  or  flocks 
and  herds,  and  living  in  tents ;  while 
they  have  given  to  others  the  means 
of  cultivating  all  the  varied  arts 
and  sciences  of  life,  of  amassing 
wealth,  and  of  growing  in  civilization. 
In  short,  we  nave  only  to  look  at 
ourselves.  The  employments  pur- 
sued in  our  towns  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  inhabitants  are  decided  by 
the  characters  of  the  strata  on  which 
they  are  built ;  that  is,  by  geological 
or  phyrico-peographical  causes.  With 
no  very  violent  figure  we  may  say 
that  these  causes  nave  raised  our 
manufacturing  cities,  built  our  fleets, 
supported  our  armies,  and  perfected 
our  agriculture,  making  everywhere 
accessible  to  us  the  very  soils,  mine- 
rals, and  materials  we  were  in  need 
of.  These  are  the  causes,  in  short, 
without  which  we  could  not  be  what 
we  are,  and  are  proud  of  being. 

Of  these  various  sources  of  interest 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  knows  well  how  to 
avail  himself.    His  basket  contains 

Iiieces  of  social,  political,  moral,  re- 
igious,  statistical,  and  educational 
information,  as  well  as  what  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Geological  Society  and 
author  of  The  Principle*  of  Qeology 
might  be  expected  to  produce  upon 
his  favourite  subject.  The  people  of 
the  United  States,  the  paheologic 
history  of  the  great  continent  they 
are  so  rapidly  occupying,  and  the 
great  leading  features  of  its  forests, 
rivers,  lakes,  and  mountains,  are  well 
described.  Indeed  they  have  not 
hitherto  been  described  so  well,  or  in 
so  good  a  spirit. 

Sir  Charles  crossed  the  Atlantic  in 
the  autumn  of  the  year  1845.  On 
getting  on  board  of  one  of  Cunard's 
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magnificent  steamers,  he  does  well  to 
compare  It  with  the  pigmy  caravels 
and  barks  in  which  Columbus,  Fro- 
bisher,  and  Gilbert  braved  the  then 
unknown  dangers  of  this  same  ocean. 
We  may  add,  for  the  credit  of  our 
modern  sailors,  another  instance  of 
hardihood,  which  occurred  within  our 
own  knowledge.  A  few  years  ago  a 
well-known  firm,  at  the  very  port 
from  which  Sir  Charles  sailed,  having 
occasion  to  send  out  to  Jamaica  a 
droger—  that  is,  a  small  vessel  to  act 
as  a  barge  in  carrying  off  sugars  to 
the  shipping  —  three  of  their  men 
volunteered  to  take  out  one  that  was 
undecked,  and  of  only  seventeen  tons 
burden.  On  the  voyage  they  en- 
countered some  very  boisterous 
weather.  We  must  not  omit  to  men- 
tion that  the  captain  was  only  eight- 
een years  of  age.  At  the  time  when 
railways  were  a  novelty,  we  hap* 
pened  to  be  waiting  at  a  station  for 
the  train;  and,  for  the  want  of 
something  better  to  say,  asked  the 
porter  what  he  thought  of  this  new 
method  of  travelling.  The  man,  who 
had,  as  it  would  appear,  some  turn 
for  philosophizing,  said,  that  his  opi- 
nion of  what  was  going  on  in  the  world 
was,  *that  men  were  getting  wiser 
and  weaker/  Now,  that  three  hands 
should  navigate  an  open  boat  of 
seventeen  tons,  from  Liverpool  to 
Jamaica,  is  good  evidence  that  our 
sailors  are  still  made  in  every  re- 
spect of  as  good  stuff  as  ever  they 
were,  and  that  they  are  not  weaker 
either  in  hand  or  heart. 

The  state  of  religious  feeling  and 
opinion  in  the  United  States  is  a 
question  upon  which  Sir  Charles  is 
evidently  much  interested.  In  turn- 
ing over  his  pages  we  frequently  meet 
with  statements  of  what  he  observed 
and  heard,  and  sometimes  of  what 
he  thinks,  upon  the  subject.  If  he 
had  omitted  to  do  this— for  we  sup- 
pose that  the  book,  though  very  pro- 
perly it  professes  nothing  of  the  kind, 
was  intended  to  contain  a  sketch  of 
the  moral  and  intellectual  state  of 
things  in  America  —  it  would  have 
been  much  the  same  sort  of  thing  as 
if  an  American,  in  describing  Liver- 
pool, had  said  nothing  of  the  docks ; 
and  in  describing  Manchester,  had 
said  nothing  of  the  factories.  We 
have  no  doubt  but  that  in  some  quar- 
ters exceptions  will  be  made  to  this 
part  of  the  book ;  but  we  are  equally 


certain  that  Sir  Charles  knows  very 
well  what  he  is  talking  about,  and 
how  it  will  be  received,  and  is  glad 
of  the  opportunity  of  having  his  say. 
Every  one  is  aware  of  the  strong 
religious  feeling  which  exists  through- 
out New  England,  now  containing 
a  population  of  five  million  souls. 
It  would  be  difficult,  perhaps  Im- 
possible, to  find  another  population 
of  equal  extent  so  much  in  earnest 
on  the  subject  of  religion.  Now,  it 
appears  that  nowhere  else  is  there 
such  thorough  toleration,  not  only 
amongst  the  different  sects  towards 
each  other,  but  also  amongst  indi- 
viduals. No  one  views  with  the 
least  emotion  of  ill-will  the  widest 
difference  of  religious  opinion  in 
his  neighbour.  At  the  town  of 
Portland,  the  principal  city  of  Maine, 
containing  a  population  of  15,000 
inhabitants,  so  that  the  place  was 
not  too  large  for  gossiping,  and  little 
jealousies,  he  finds 

Churches  of  every  religious  denomina- 
tion! CongregationalUts,  Baptists,  Me- 
thodists, Freewill  Baptists,  Universal - 
ists,  Unitarians,  Episcopalians,  Roman 
Catholics,  and  Quakers,  all  thing  har- 
moniously together.  The  late  governor 
of  the  state  was  an  Unitarian;  and, 
as  if  to  prove  the  perfect  toleration  of 
churches  the  most  opposed  to  each  other, 
they  have  recently  had  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic governor. — Vol.  i.  p.  49. 

After  a  protracted  struggle  for  the 
Presidency  between  Clay  and  Polk,  he 
could  find  very  few  of  his  travelling 
companions,  north,  south,  or  west,  who 
could  tell  him  to  what  denomination 
of  Christians  either   of  these   two 

fentlemen  belonged.  This  ignorance, 
e  remark?,  could  by  no  means  be 
set  down  to  indifferentism,  for  had 
either  of  them  been  a  man  of  im- 
moral character,  it  would  have  ma- 
terially affected  his  chance  of  success, 
or  probably  had  he  been  suspected 
of  indifference  about  religion.  And 
what  makes  it  more  striking  is,  that 
not  a  few  of  the  politicians  whom  he 
questioned  were  strongly  imbued 
with  sectarian  feelings.  It  was  only 
a  proof  of  the  separation  that  exists 
in  the  minds  of  the  Americans  be- 
tween politics  and  religion ;  and 
which  he  looks  upon  as  one  of  the 
healthy  features  of  the  working  of 
their  institutions. — Vol.  i.  p.  178-9. 
In  looking  about  for  the  cause  of 
this  extraordinary  degree  of  tolera- 
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Hon,  he  thinks  that  that  which  has 
the    greatest   share  in   bringing  it 
about  is  the  natural  reaction  from  the 
extreme  Calvinism  of  the  first  set- 
tlers.    To  show  how  very  extreme 
it  was,  he  quotes  largely  from  a  curi- 
ous poem  called  *  The  Day  of  Doom/ 
used  seventy  years  since  as  a  school 
book  in  New  England,  but  which 
vrould  now  not  only  be  rejected  by 
any  school  committee,  but  be  consi- 
dered by  the  most  orthodox  as  'a 
-weak  invention  of  the  enemy.'    Cer- 
tainly it  was  extreme  enough ;  and 
the    reaction   from  the   Calvinism, 
which  did  such  violence  to  reason, 
to  feeling,  and  to  piety,  is  natural 
enough.    But  this  Is  only  carrying 
us  back  a  step  farther.    How  came 
this  reaction  to  take  place  in  New 
England,  while  it  has  not  yet  taken 
place  elsewhere  t    The  cause,  which 
Sir  Charles  rejects  as  too  proximate, 
we  take  to  have  had  most  to  do  with 
it.    He  says, — 'In  seeking  fbr  the 
cause  we  must  go  farther  back  than 
the  common  schools.'  Here  we  think 
him  in  the  wrong :  he  is  putting  the 
cart  before  the  horse.    At  page  208, 
vol.  i.,  quoting  from  Bancroft,  he 
tells  us,  after  observing 

That  the  first  Puritan  settlers,  believ- 
ing that  their  religious  tenets  must  be 
strengthened  by  free  investigation!  held 
that  the  study  and  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures  should  not  be  the  monopoly 
of  a  particular  order  of  men,  but  that 
every  layman  was  bound  to  search  them 
for  himself.  Hence  they  were  anxious 
to  hare  all  their  children  taught  to  read. 
So  early  as  the  year  1647  they  insti- 
tuted common  schools,  the  law  declaring 
that  all  the  brethren  shall  teach  their 
children  and  apprentices  to  read,  and 
that  every  township  of  fifty  householders 
shall  appoint  one  to  teach  all  the  child" 
run.— Bancroft,  vol.  i.  p.  458. 

The  history,  then,  of  the  extraor- 
dinary toleration,  now  universal  in 
New  England,  is,  according  to  our 
view  of  the  matter,  as  follows :— The 
Pilgrim  Fathers  make  education  uni- 
versal and  compulsory,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supporting  Calvinism.  This 
education  happens,  fortunately,  to 
be  bestowed  upon  a  population, 
every  member  of  which  is  more  or 
lets  in  comfortable  circumstances--* 
that  is  the  great  thing,  and  in  cir- 
cumstances most  favourable  to  men- 
tal activity.  There  can  be  but  one 
result— the  overthrow  of  Calvinism 
and  intolerance  together.    Highland 


schools  were  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  teaching  and  perpetuating 
Gaelic :  it  was  soon  found  that  they 
led  to  an  increased  use  of  English, 
and  accelerated  the  disuse  of  Gaelic. 
An  intelligent  looker-on  would  la 
either  instance  have  foreseen  the 
result. 

Another  cause,  as  operating  to  pro- 
duce the  extreme  liberality  of  the 
New  Englanders  on  the  subject  of 
religious  differences,  is  hinted  at, 
rather  than  expressly  stated,  by  Sir 
Charles  Lyell.  He  seems  to  think 
that  the  absence  of  endowments 
has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it,  and 
insinuates  that  they  constitute  the 
chief  obstacle  to  change  of  views 
among  the  clergy,  wherever  they 
are  to  be  found.  We  cannot  con- 
cur in  this  opinion.  Endowments, 
and  a  recognized  confession  of  faith, 
may  have  weight  to  restrain  our 
clergy  from  running  into  extrava- 
gances ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
purely  Voluntary  Church  is  liable  to 
have  doctrines  tossed  to  and  fro,  not 
according  as  its  teachers  change  their 
views,  but  according  as  the  people 
who  pay  these  teachers  may  desire 
to  have  different  doctrines  preached 
to  them.  But  that  endowments  and 
a  confession  of  faith  have  no  direct 
tendency  to  cramp  men's  minds 
is  shown  by  the  actual  state  of  the 
established  churches  both  of  England 
and  Scotland.  In  England,  the  clergy, 
adhering  to  the  fundamental  points 
agreed  upon  at  the  Reformation,  cer- 
*  tainlv  do  not  preach,  as  they  once  did, 
the  doctrines  of  passive  obedience  to 
the  civil  power,  or  persecution  to 
Romanists  and  Dissenters.  And  in 
Scotland,  the  high  Calvinism  which 
found  favour  with  Andrew  Melville 
and  the  Puritans  is  as  seldom  spoken 
from  the  pulpit  as  it  can  be  in  New 
England.  Of  course,  by  endowing  a 
church  you  create  a  conservative 
spirit  in  matters  of  faith. 

We  now  come  to  another  point. 
Even  those  among  our  readers  who 
are  acquainted  with  what  is  going  on 
upon  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
will,  perhaps,  be  taken  by  surprise 
at  the  account  which  Sir  Charles 

£res  of  the  number  of  schools ;  of 
e  great  amount  of  taxation  raised, 
voluntarily  and  cheerfully,  for  their 
support;  and  of  the  general  enlight- 
enment, of  the  people  in  the  New 
England  states. 
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The  number  of  public  or  fine  schools 
in  Massachusetts  in  1845-6  for  a  popula- 
tion of  about  800,000  souls,  was  about 
3500 ;  and  the  number  of  male  teachers 
2585,  and  of  female  5000,  which  would 
allow  a  teacher  for  every  25  or  30  child- 

ren Upon   the   whole,  about 

1,000,000  of  dollars  is  spent  in  teaching; 
a  population  of  800,000  souls,  indepen- 
dently of  the  sum  expended  in  private 
instruction,  which,  in  the  city  of  Boston, 
is  supposed  to  amount  to  260,000  dol- 
lars. If  we  were  to  enforce  a  school-rate 
in  Great  Britain,  bearing  the  same  pro. 
portion  to  our  population  of  28,000,000, 
the  tax  would  amount  annually  to  more 
than  7,000,000/.  sterling;  and  would 
then  be  far  less  effective,  owing  to  the 
higher  cost  of  living,  and  the  comparative 
average  standard  of  incomes    amongst 

professional  and  official  men At 

Boston  the  master  of  the  Latin  School 
and  the  master  of  the  High  School  receive 
each  2400  dollars,  the  governor  of  the 
state  having  only  2500  dollars.— Vol.  i. 
p.  191. 

In  the  state  of  New  York  there 
were,  in  the  year  1845,  11,003  pub- 
lic schools.— Vol.  i.  p.  246. 

The  result  of  this  has  been  the 

Sneral  enlightenment  of  the  people, 
any  curious  instances  are  (riven. 
Amongst  other  books  on  the  table  of 
a  small  inn  in  a  straggling  village, 
our  traveller  finds  Shakspeare's 
works,  with  the  poems  of  Cowper 
and  Scott.  The  landlord  and  his 
wife  asked  many  questions  about  the 
Free  Kirk  movement  in  Scotland; 
and  how  far  the  system  of  national 
education  in  Scotland  differed  from 
that  in  Prussia,  on  which  the  land- 
lord had  been  reading  an  article  in  a 
magazine.  They  were  most  curious 
to  learn  the  names  of  the  rocks  and 
plants  he  had  collected,  telling  him 
that  at  the  free-school  they  had  been 
taught  the  elements  of  geology  and 
botany  (p.  61).  Stopping  at  an- 
other inn,  where  several  mechanics 
boarded,  he  found  that  they  were 
well-dressed,  and  that  their  hands, 
though  coarse,  were  clean.  After 
dinner  several  of  them  went  into  the 
drawing-room,  where  some  ladies  of 
their  own  class  were  playing  on  the 
piano-forte.  Others  read  newspapers 
and  books.  After  a  short  stay  they 
all  returned  to  their  work.  On 
looking  at  the  books  they  had  laid 
down  he  found  that  one  was  Disraeli's 
Comngsby  ;  another,  Burns's  poems ; 
and  another,  an  article  just  reprinted 
from  this  magazine,  *  On  the  Policy 


of  Sir  Robert  Peel'  (p.  68).  On 
going  on  board  a  steamer  upon  the 
Mississippi  during  the  night  he  was 
required  to  register  his  name.  The 
clerk  of  the  boat,  finding  from  his 
name  that  he  was  the  author  of  The 
Principle*  of  Geology,  wished  to 
know  if  he  was  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Macaulay,  and  finding  that  he  was, 
took  from  his  pocket  a  late  number 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  begged 
to  be  informed  whether  the  article 
on  Addison  was  written  by  his  friend, 
for  he  had  been  discussing  this  matter 
with  a  passenger  that  evening  (voL 
ii.  p.  190).  Mr.  Knight's  reprint  has 
made  us  all  acquainted  with  the 
literary  tastes  and  attainments  of  the 
factory-girls  at  Lowell.  During  a 
previous  visit  to  the  United  States, 
4500  tickets  were  taken  for  a  course 
of  lectures  which  our  author  was  to 
deliver  at  Boston.  These  are  satis- 
factory proofs  of  the  fact  that  the 
munificent  expenditure  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking,  and  the  good  effects 
of  which,  in  many  respects,  have  not 
vet  had  time  for  their  developement, 
has  not  been  in  vain. 

But  we  would  say  a  word  more 
upon  this  subject.  The  system  has 
evidently  borne  abundant  fruit  al- 
ready. Circumspice.  What  is  the 
enterprize  and  general  prosperity  of 
the  Americans  to  be  attributed  to 
(their  country  is  not  naturally  so 
rich  or  fruitful  as  Mexico),  except  to 
their  general  enlightenment?  The 
oldest  manufacturers  of  cotton  in  the 
world  are  the  Hindoos ;  labour  with 
them  is  cheaper  than  it  is  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world :  yet  we  take 
the  cotton  that  grows  at  the  doors  of 
their  factories,  bring  it  13,000  miles 
to  this  country,  manufacture  it  here 
where  labour  is  so  expensive,  take 
it  back  13,000  miles,  and  under- 
sell the  native  manufacturer.  La- 
bour is  dearer  in  America  than  in 
any  part  of  the  world,  and  yet  we 
dread  and  fear  their  competition 
more  than  that  of  any  other  nation. 
The  reason  of  all  this  is  obvious. 
All  the  advantages  which  the  Hin- 
doo possesses  are  far  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  his  intellectual 
inferiority  to  ourselves;  while  we 
dread  the  American,  with  reason,  be- 
cause he  is,  intellectually  at  least,  our 
equal,  and,  considering  the  general 
intelligence  and  good  conduct  of  the 
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bands    he   employs,   our  superior. 
To  what  cause,  except  that  of  a  de- 
cided   superiority  in   captains   and 
crews,  can  we  attribute  the  fact  that 
tbe  Americans  have  deprived  us  of 
so    large   a   portion   of  the  whale 
fishery,  as  in   a   measure  to  have 
monopolized  it?    American  clocks, 
which  we  now  see  in  almost  every 
hall  and  cottage,  ought  to  set  us 
thinking.    We  may  he  sure  of  this, 
the  commerce  of  the  world  will  fall 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  are  most 
deserving  of  it.    If  political  or  phi- 
lanthropic considerations  should  fail 
to  show  us  the  necessity  of  educating 
our  people,  commercial  considerations 
will  one  day  remind  us  of  what  we 
ought  to  have  done.    We  can  only 
hope    that  the  reminder   may  not 
come  too  late. 

Enlightenment  is  the  great  neces- 
sity and  the  great  glory  of  our  age ; 
ignorance  is  the  most  expensive,  and 
most  dangerous,  and  most  pressing  of 
all  our  evils.    Amongst  ourselves  we 
find  a  variety  of  motives  converging 
r     upon  this  conclusion.    The  statesman 
has  become  aware  that  an  enlightened 
population  is  more   orderly,    more 
submissive,  in  times  of  public  dis- 
tress, to  the  necessity  of  their  circum- 
[     stances;  not  so  easily  led  away  by 
agitators ;  in  short,  more  easily  and 
t      more  cheaply  governed.     The  po- 
litical economist  is  well  aware  of  the 
close  connexion  between  general  in- 
t     telligence  and  successful  enterprize 
,      and  industry.    The  greater  the  num- 
ber of  enlightened  and  intelligent 
persons,  the  greater  is  the  number 
of  those  whose  thoughts  are  at  work 
in  subduing  nature,  improving  arts, 
and  increasing  national  wealth.  The 
benevolent  man  is  anxious  that  all 
should  share  those  enjoyments  and 
'      advantages  which  he  himself  finds  to 
be  the  greatest.    Both  Churchman 
and  Dissenter   know  well   enough 
that  they  are  under  the  necessity  of 
educating.    And  the  manufacturer, 
too,  who  is  employing,  perhaps,  many 
more  hands  than  the  colonel  of  a 
regiment  commands,  is  now  becoming 
well  aware  how  much  to  his  advant- 
age it  is  that  his  men  should  prefer  a 
book  or  a  reading-room  to  the  par- 
lour of  a  public  house ;  should  under- 
stand what  they  are  about,  instead  of 
being  merely  able  to  go  through  their 
allotted  task  as  so  many  beasts  of 
burden ;  and  that  they  should  have 


the  strong  motive  of  making  their 
homes  decent  and  respectable,  and  of 
bettering  their  condition.  All  these 
motives  are  now  working — strongly, 
too — in  the  public  mind,  and  have 
begun  to  bear  fruit. 

Many  of  our  readers  are,  doubt- 
less, aware  of  what  is  going  on  at 
Ipswich— our  Suffolk  Ipswich,  not 
the  Ipswich  of  Massachusetts ;  though, 
as  Sir  Charles  tells  us,  that  they  re- 
print articles  from  our  magazine, 
they  will  be  glad  to  hear  what  their 
old  country  namesake  is  about  — 
doings  that  are  well  worthy  of  the 
birth-place  of  the  great  cardinal  the 
most  munificent  of  all  our  patrons  of 
learning,  and  who,  as  we  all  know, 
had  it  in  his  heart  to  have  left  a 
college,  as  the  greatest  of  bequests, 
to  his  fellow-townsmen : — 

Ever  witness  for  him 
Those  twins  of  learning,  that  he  raised  in 

you, 
Ipswich  and  Oxford.    One  of  which  fell 

with  him, 
Unwilling  to  outlive  the  good  he  did  it ; 
The  other,  though    unfinished,  yet  so 

famous, 
So  excellent  in  art,  and  still  so  rising, 
That  Christendom  shall  ever  speak  his 

virtue. 
It  was  fitting  that  the  place  which 
was  thus  deprived  of  the  college, 
which  its  great  cardinal  had  intended 
it  to  have,  should  be  amongst  the 
first  to  appreciate  the  value  ofknow- 
ledge,  and  to  make  a  well-directed 
effort  for  its  diffusion  amongst  all 
orders.  The  inhabitants  have  estab- 
lished in  the  town  a  museum,  which, 
though  not  yet  three  years  old,  has 
a  very  creditable  collection  of  speci- 
mens. The  collection  of  British  birds 
is  really  a  good  one.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  collection  of  local  fossils. 
The  library  also  promises  well.  But 
the  great  feature  of  the  institution  is, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  kindred  in- 
stitutions in  America,  the  number  of 
lectures  which  it  has  been  the  means 
of  procuring  for  the  advantage  of  the 
town.  To  these  the  labouring  classes 
are  admitted  without  any  payment, 
as  well  as  to  the  museum.  The 
lectures  have  all  been  given  by 
the  leading  men  in  their  different 
departments.  The  interest  which 
the  late  excellent  and  much-to-be- 
lamented  President  of  the  Linnean 
Society,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
took  in  this  institution,  is  known 
to  many.    We  must  not  omit  to 
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mention,  tbat  the  man  who  aroused 
his  fellow-townsmen  to  this  good 
work  was  Mr.  George  Itansome. 

We  pass  by  with  regret  the  op- 
portunity of  propounding  what  we 
conceive,  with  all  humility,  to  be 
the  true  theory  of  education.  Our 
regret,  however,  at  having  to  submit 
to  this  compulsory  omission  is  much 
diminished  when  we  reflect,  that  cor- 
rect ideas  upon  this  subject  are  now 
beginning  to  insinuate  themselves 
into  men  s  minds ;  and  that  the  time 
cannot  be  very  far  distant  when  the 
question  will  be  generally  understood, 
and  both  our  methods  and  our  ob- 
ject made  what  they  ought  to  be. . 

At  vol.  i.  p.  330,  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  expresses  the  wonder  which 
he  felt,  and  which  we  have  often 
heard  expressed  by  other  travellers, 
at  seeing,  that  when  a  clearing  is 
made  in  the  primeval  forest  the 
first  growth  is  not  similar  to  that 
which  has  just  been  removed.  He 
says  that 

It  excites,  not  without  reason,  the 
surprise  of  every  one  who  sees  it  for  the 
first  time,  and  the  true  cause  of  which  is 
imperfectly  understood.  The  trees  which 
had  been  cut  down  were  fall  -  grown 
pines,  and  which  might  hare  gone  on  for 
centuries,  one  generation  after  another, 
If  their  growth  had  not  been  interfered 
with.  But  now  they  are  succeeded  by  a 
crop  of  young  oaks* 

He  then  tells  us  that  Liebig  adopts 
De  Candolle's  theory,  that  the  ex- 
crement of  one  plant  is  the  nutriment 
of  another  (in  which,  by  the  way, 
there  are  two  assumptions),  as  an 
explanation  of  the-  phenomenon. 
Now  we  are  fond  of  keeping  our 
garden  neat,  And  we  also  amuse  our- 
selves a  little  with  farming ;  and  we 
think  both  our  farm  and  our  garden 
supply  facts  which  throw  light  upon 
this  phenomenon  of  the  American 
clearings.  Take  a  piece  of  land 
which  is  very  subject  to  the  common 
red  poppy,  and  which  is  overrun 
with  it  every  time  you  have  the 
field  in  wheat ;  lay  it  down  in  grass, 
and  keep  it  in  grass  fbr  ten  or 
twenty  years.  During  that  time 
you  will  not  see  a  single  poppy. 
After  twenty  years  plough  it  up,  and 

Sut  It  again  into  wheat,  you  will 
nd  the  poppies  as  abundant  as  ever. 
We  have  no  doubt  but  that  there 
would  be  the  same  result  after  an 
interval  of  a  thousand  years.     A 


part  of  the  lawn  In  ear  gardens 
very  subject  to  the  annual  ptasc 
or  star  of  the  earth  (Flaatago  nr- 
nopus) ;  as  this  was  very  xb&#l~: 
where  not  a  daisy,  any  other  art  : 
plantain,  a  buttercup,  or  adan&bi 
was  allowed,  we  were  very  sbi&z 
to  get  rid  of  it.  Catting  it  ™xrec 
after  year,  was  of  no  avail  Then 
was  always  a  new  crop  to  tske  tbt 
place  of  the  last,  the  ground  bee: 
hill  of  the  seed  of  our  littkesesr 
After  a  time  it  occurred  to  us  to  if 
we  enriched  the  soil — it  was  ma- 
rally  very  poor — so  as  to  enable  tr 
grass  to  cover  the  ground  emrrv 
with  an  unbroken  felt,  that  we  mqr, 
in  this  way  prevent  the  seedi  of  ti 
plantain  from  germinating.  W<. 
need  hardly  say  that  this  plan  *i 
crowned  with  complete  success;  ix 
we  feel  pretty  sure,  that  as  lots  * 
we  can  in  this  way  intercept  ta 
solar  rays  our  lawn  will  be  sale,  i 
is  evident,  then,  in  what  manner  t. 
would  explain  the  matter.  Weo- 
tirel  v  agree  with  Sir  Charles's  ss?- 
gestion  as  to  the  admission  of  air  si 
the  sun's  rays  being  the  true  a 
planation  \  while  we  think  thai  a 
this  instance  much  learning  has  X 
Liebig  and  De  Candolle  astray,  ft 
the  cause,  however,  what  it  mar,  c? 
own  fields  and  lawns  supply  as  «& 
instances  of  the  fact. 

The  vast  extent  of  the  territory^ 
the  United  States,  ranging  thiti£ 
so  many  degrees  of  latitude,  if,  par- 
ticularly to  so  locomotive  a  pesffc 
as  the'  Americans,  a  very  great  id- 
eational advantage.  By  the  aid  i 
their  extensive  system  of  railn* 
and  noble  steamboats  one  may  pw 
at  a  very  cheap  rate,  and  whk  t 
great  many  comforts,  from  the  a»- 
tural  scenery  aud  cultivation  oft 
temperate  region  to  the  scenery  ssi 
cultivation  of  the  tropica.  With* 
one  week  the  traveller  may  see,  ssc- 
oessivelv,  fields  of  wheat,  maize,  to- 
bacco, rice,  cotton,  indigo,  and  sugar* 
cane.  The  natural  features,  too,  of  the 
country  possess  equal  variety,  *ri 
each  is  on  the  grandest  scale.  There 
is  their  region  of  lakes,  equal  to 
inland  seas;  the  region  of  mixed 
forests;  the  region  of  kalmias,  ta- 
les*, rhododendrons,  and  andro- 
methW;  the  region  of  the  vallertf 
the  Mississippi,  larger  than  moster  the 
kingdoms  of  the  old  continent:  tbe 
region  of  prairies,  which  we  bn 
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heard  described  as  a  park  800  miles 
in    length,  and  300  miles  in  width, 
stocked  with  countless  herds  of  buf- 
falo.     But,  greater  than  all,  their 
great  river,  if  measured  from  the 
source  of  the  Missouri,  has  a  course 
of  3610  miles,  the  whole  of  which 
lies     within   their    own    territory. 
Their  coal-field  is  as  large  as  the 
whole  of  England.    On  their  wes- 
tern seaboard,  which  is,  from  Maine 
to    Florida,  1500  miles   in  length, 
they  have  a  succession  of  harbours, 
generally  found  at  the  estuaries  of 
navigable  rivers,  flowing  parallel  to 
each  other,  from  the  long  range  of 
the  Alleghanies.     With  all  this  a 
great  portion  of  the  American  people 
are  familiar,  for  nowhere  is  travelling 
so  cheap.      Sir  Charles  Lyell  was 
taken  1100  miles  up  the  Mississipi 
for  four  pounds,  board  and  berth  in- 
cluded;  and  nowhere  else  do  the 
people,  from  their  habits  and  the 
peculiarity   of  their  circumstances, 
avail  themselves  so  largely  of  their 
facilities   for   travelling.     So   that 
those  ideas  of  the  endless  variety  and 
grandeur  of  nature,  which  a  few 
only  of  our  upper  classes  are  able  to 
acquire  by  any  other  means  than 
reading  books  of  travels,  are,  as  it 
were,  the  natural  growth    of  the 
American  mind  amongst  all  orders 
of  society.     The  tendency  of  this 
must  be  to  elevate  both  the  moral 
and  intellectual  man.  * 

We  are  not  at  all  surprised  at 
what  in  this  country  is  most  foolishly 
called  the  conceit  and  vanity  of  the 
Americans.  What  people  in  the 
world  have  so  fine,  so  magnificent  a 
country  ?  Besides  that,  tney  have 
some  reason  to  be  proud  or  them- 
selves. We  have  given  the  chief 
features  of  their  eastern  and  inland 
territory ;  if  the  reader  has  any  ima- 
gination for  ideas  of  this  kind,  let 
him  picture  to  himself  what  will  be 
the  aspect  of  things  when  the  tide  of 
population  has  crossed  the  long  range 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  ana,  occu- 
pying the  valleys  of  the  western 
coast,  has  built  other  Bostons  and 
New  Yorks  in  the  harbours  of  Ore- 
gon and  California.  This  tide  of 
population  is  now  advancing  along  a 
line  of  more  than  a  thousand  miles, 
at  the  rate  of  eighteen  miles  a-year ; 
and  each  year,  as  the  population 
behind  becomes  larger,  the  number 
of  new  settlers  is  increased,  and  the 


rate  of  advance  is  accelerated.  This 
vast  crowd  of  ever-onward-pressing 
settlers  is  not  formed  of  the  same 
materials  as  the  inhabitants  of  an 
European  province:  that  is,  there 
are  not  at  its  head  a  few  intelligent, 
but  delicately -brought -up,  men  of 
capital,  while  all  the  rest  are  ignorant 
labourers;  but  every  one  of  these 
pioneers  of  civilization  can  handle 
the  axe  and  the  rifle,  and  can  ( cal- 
culate.* If  ever  these  magnificent 
dreams  of  the  American  people  are 
realized— and  all  that  is  wanted  for 
their  realization  is  that  things  should 
only  go  on  as  they  have  been  going 
on  for  the  last  two  centuries— there 
will  be  seated  upon  that  vast  con- 
tinent a  population  greater  than  that 
of  all  Europe,  all  speaking  the  same 
language,  all  active  -  minded,  intel- 
ligent, and  well  off.  They  will 
stand,  as  it  were,  the  centre  of  the 
world,  between  the  two  great  oceans, 
with  Europe  on  one  hand  and  Asia 
on  the  other.  With  such  a  future 
before  him,  we  must  pardon  the 
Yankee  if  we  find  a  little  dash  of 
self-complacency  in  his  composition ; 
and  bear  With  the  surprise  and  an- 
noyance which  he  expresses  at  find- 
ing that  we  know  so  little  of  himself 
or  of  his  country.  Our  humble 
opinion  is  that  we  ought  to  know 
better. 

Great  as  is  the  influence  which 
America  has  already  had  upon  Eu- 
rope, we  conceive  that  this  is  a  mere 
intimation  of  the  influence  which  it 
is  destined  to  have  upon  the  world. 

We  thank  Sir  Charles  Lyell  for 
the  last  information  concerning  Laura 
Bridgman.  She  must  be  now  twenty 
years  of  age.  So  much  psychological, 
and  we  must  add,  so  much  sentimental 
interest,  belong  to  her  case,  that  we 
are  inclined  to  say  that  a  visit  to  her 
would  be  a  compensation  for  allow- 
ing one's^self  the  pleasure  of  crossing 
the  Atlantic.  From  infancy  she  has 
laboured  under  the  double  disad- 
vantage of  deafness  and  blindness. 
On  his  first  visit  to  her  he  remarks 
how  well  (her  case  illustrates  the 
extent  to  which  all  intellectual  de- 
velopement  is  dependent  on  the  in- 
strumentality of  the  senses  in  dis- 
cerning external  objects ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  in  how  small  a  degree  the 
relative  acuteness  of  the  organs  of 
sense  determine  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual superiority  of  the  individual.* 
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Sir  Charles  mentions  the  delight 
with  which  he  and  his  lady  witnessed 
her  following,  with  her  hand,  the 
conversation  of  two  deaf  children, 
literally  listening  with  her  fingers 
to  the  ideas  they  were  expressing. 
We  are  less  surprised  at  finding  that 
she  could,  by  the  touch,  follow  their 
manual  conversation  as  rapidly  and 
accurately  as  they  could  with  the 
eye,  when  we  remember  that  the 
Hindoo  weaver  can  distinguish  by 
the  same  organ  more  than  a  dozen 
degrees  of  fineness  in  the  slender  fila- 
ment of  the  silkworm,  which  differ- 
ences are  quite  inappreciable  by  the 
eye  of  the  unpractised  observer.  She 
is  now  in  communication  with  no 
less  than  a  hundred  acquaintances. 
Dr.  Howe,  the  manager  of  the  asy- 
lum, is  of  opinion  that  her  reflective 
powers  are  disproportioned  to  her 
powers  of  perception,  and  this  is  a 
cause  of  considerable  difficulty  to  him 
in  carrying  on  her  education.  She 
is  fond  of  asking  for  the  causes  of 
the  actions  and  events  of  which  she 
reads.  Nothing  is  said  of  her  me- 
mory ;  we  feel  sure,  however,  that  it 
is  most  accurate  and  tenacious.  We 
hope  that  if  any  Englishman,  who 
ha9  been  at  Boston  since  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  was  there,  contemplates  giving 
ub  the  latest  from  America,  that  he 
will  have  the  most  recent  information 
concerning  Laura  Bridgman. 

Sir  Charles,  while  at  this  asylum 
for  the  blind,  makes  an  observation, 
which  is  well  worth  quoting,  and 
which  we  most  heartily  commend  to 
(  The  Mothers  of  England.*  He  tells 
us,  that 

Great  pains  had  been  taken  to  make 
one  of  the  boys,  whom  we  saw,  have  a 
correct  idea  of  a  horse.  He  had  got  by 
rote  a  long  list  of  characteristics,  and  had 
felt  the  animal ;  and  the  mortification  of 
the  master  may  be  conceived  on  discover- 
ing that,  after  all,  the  child  could  not  be 
sure  whether  the  creature  had  three,  four, 
or  five  legs.  After  a  few  days'  intercourse 
with  the  blind,  we  no  longer  marvel  that 
precocious  children,  who  begin  to  read 
early,  and  get  by  heart  and  recite  long 
poems,  or  become  knowing  by  keeping 
company  with  grown-up  people,  are  so 
often  overtaken  or  left  behind  by  those 
who  have  been  neglected,  and  have  spent 
their  time  at  play.  For  when  the  truants 
are  supposed  to  be  most  idle,  they  may, 
in  reality,  be  storing  their  minds  with  a 
multitude  of  facts,  to  give  a  detailed 
account  of  which  to  a  student,  in  or  out 


of  a  blind  asylum,  would  fill 
VoL  i.  p.  170. 

It  is  noticed  (voL  ii.  p.  206), « : 
it  were  an  Americanism,  that  beetle 
of  every  description  are  called '  bsg 
—  fire-flies   being  called  lightest 
bugs ;  and  ladies,  who  have  diazssa: 
beetles  set  in  their  brooches,  asksc 
you  to  admire  their  ft  beautiful  bap. 
This,  as  we   suspect  to  be  the* 
with  many  other  *  American wna,  i 
a  British  article.     Any  one  who  is 
lived  in  Suffolk  must  know  tk'it 
lower  orders  in   that  county  ub 
the  same  use  of  the  word  bog.  k 
cockchafer  they  call  a  May-bog,  ss 
the  lady-bird  the  golden-bug.  Wt 
may  also  mention  nere,  that  two : 
the  'Americanisms*   which   strai 
Mr.  Dickens  are  very  good  SqbUl 
No  one  ever  hears  the  salt  meadsn 
on  the  banks  of  the  Orwell  oik 
anything  but    'The  Mashes:  Ii 
use  of  the  word  '  sauce,'  in  the  w 
of  vegetables,  is  equally  noma. 
A  certain  dish,  also,  very  commos  a 
America,  we  are  able  to  invert  «xi 
the  same  kind  of  sanction  and  Ba- 
rest.   If  there  is  not  a  parish,  at 
probably  there  is  not,  in  the  essfcc 
division    of    the    county  we  hrc 
already  mentioned,  where  there  c 
not  several  cottages  in  which  goodly 
rows  of  pumpkins  may  not  be  feed 
during  the  month  of  October,  ks* 
for  the  purpose  of  making  pjs  k 
Christmas ;   and  if  the  memoir  d 
man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary, 
then  we  may  justly   conclude  tk 
the  originals  of  the  world-renown: 
American  pumpkin-pie  are  not  t: 
be  sought  on  the  west  of  the  Atlamk 
The  notoriety  which  Ameriesn  a- 
terprize  has  given  to  the  name  of  i 
little  parish  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ipswich — for  who  is  there  via 
has  not  heard  of  Wenham-lake  ice5 
— is   only  another  instance  of  tk 
manner  in  which  English  names  id 
things  have  been  made  known  to  tte 
English  themselves  by  the  care  witi 
which  brother  Jonathan  has  pre- 
served  them,  and  the  good  use  k 
has  made  of  them.    We  do  not  jet 
know,  nor  does  he  himself  suspect, 
how  much  of  an  Englishman  he  is. 
The  paleness  of  the   New  In- 
landers, and  the  care-worn  expres- 
sion of  their  countenance,  Sir  Charles 
ascribes  partly  to  their  anxious  tod 
striving  disposition,  and  their  habits 
of  hard  work,  mental  and  bodily, 
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and  partly  to  the  effects  of  the  cli- 
mate.    As,  however,  this  is  observ- 
able amongst  all  orders,  and  as  much 
amongst  the  women  as  the  men,  and, 
still  more,  as  it  is  the  case  with  even 
the    children — with  which,  indeed, 
our  author  appears  to  have  been  fre- 
quently struck — we  are  inclined  to 
ascribe  it  altogether  to  the  climate. 
Its  characteristics  are  great  extremes 
of  heat  and  of  cold ;  and,  as  com- 
pared with  our  own,  great  want  of 
numidity.    The  summer  is  so  dry 
that  our  daisy  withers  and  dies :  this 
never  happens  with  us,  even  upon  a 
dry  gravel  facing  the  south.    A  dif- 
ference which  shows  itself  so  strongly 
in  the  vegetable  world— for  the  flora 
of  the  United  States  is  almost  en- 
tirely different  from  that  of  the  cor- 
responding latitudes  of  Europe — may 
with  reason  be  supposed  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  physical  peculiarities  of 
the   American  himself.    Upon  this 
subject  we  may  add  the  pleasure  we 
felt  at  finding  that  Sir  Charles  Lyell, 
in   accordance  with  Humboldt  and 
Fritchard,  and  we  suppose  now  with 
all  the  Continental  and  English  au- 
thorities, believes  in  the  identity  of 
race  between  the  black  and  his  white 
master.     All  that  he  requires  is  his 
great  geological  agent,  the  lapse  of 
ages.    We,  however,  will  be  very 
well  satisfied  with  something  less  than 
a  geological  era.    We  do  not  require 
the  uncountable  ages  during  which 
the  ocean  was  slowly  forming  conti- 
nents from  the  JSbra  of  microscopic 
infusoria,  nor  even  the  comparatively 
trifling  period  of  96,000  years,  which 
were  necessary  for   depositing   the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi.    When  we 
consider  the  rapid  and  enormous  dif- 
ferences which  new  habits  produce  in 
all  the  domestic  animals,   showing 
that  within  the  limits  which  the  un- 
alterable law  of  species  fixes,  varia- 
tions of  form  and  colour  may  be 
produced  almost  at  will,  we  cannot 
nesitate  for  a  moment  in  acknow- 
ledging that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
complexion  or  feature  of  the  negro, 
or  of  any  other  race  of  mankind, 
which  may  not  be  accounted  for  bv 
the  joint  influence  of  habits  and  cli- 
mate, or  which  is  incapable  of  being 
obliterated    by  the  same   agencies. 
We  will  only  add,  that  we  are  glad 
to  bear  from  Sir  Charles  that  our 
countrymen   are   as    easily  distin- 
guished, in  an  assembly  of  Ameri- 


cans, by  their  colour,  as  we  all  know 
that  they  are  amongst  any  of  the 
natives  of  our  own  continent.  In 
the  second  year  they  begin  to 
assume  the  American  complexion. 

Of  course  one  cannot  travel  in  the 
United  States  without  having  the 
great  question  of  slavery  forced  upon 
one's  attention.  It  is  the  question 
of  America,  and  is  everywhere  felt 
and  acknowledged  to  be  so.  To  the 
mind  of  the  New  England  abolition- 
ist, who  is  not,  as  we  are,  pre-occu- 
pied  with  false  ideas  of  the  import- 
ance of  polemical  questions,  it  is  the 
great  religious  question  of  the  day — 
the  great  present  evil,  which  his  re- 
ligious feelings  call  upon  him  to 
overthrow.  It  also  evidently  stands 
the  first  in  their  list  of  social,  poli- 
tical, and  economical  questions.  Our 
author  is  constantly  a  witness  to  the 
deep  interest  which  is  felt  upon  the 
subject.  He  sees  all  the  evils  of  the 
system;  he  sees  slave  dealers  and 
slave  auctions;  he  feels  deeply  in- 
terested upon  the  subject  himself: 
but  we  do  not  know  that  we  ever 
met  with  more  calm  and  sensible 
statements  and  views,  than  those  of 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  upon  this  difficult 
and  painful  subject.  We  strongly 
recommend  all  who  take  an  interest 
in  its  settlement  to  reacts  his  book 
carefully.  One  thing,  in  our  opinion, 
is  certain,  and  that  is,  the  undesire- 
ableness  of  immediate  emancipation. 
The  black  race  now  Dumber  4,000,000. 
To  strike  off  their  fetters  at  once 
would,  we  believe,  inevitably  ruin 
the  whites,  and  throw  back  the  negro 
in  the  career  of  civilization.  Upon 
this  point  Sir  Charles  makes  some 
remarks  with  which  we  were  much 
struck.  He  says  (vol.  ii.  p.  98), 
*  That  the  blacks  are  steadily  rising 
in  social  importance  in  spite  of 
slavery,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
by  aid  of  that  institution,  assuming, 
as  it  does,  in  proportion  as  the  whites 
become  more  civilized,  a  more  and 
more  mitigated  form.*  And  in  an- 
other passage,  to  which  we  are  un- 
able to  turn,  he  remarks,  that  the 
degree  of  civilization  which  the  in- 
stitution of  American  slavery  has 
forced  upon  between  three  and  four 
millions  of  negroes  is,  when  we  con- 
sider the  low  point  from  which  they 
started,  enormous.  They  have  been 
taught  the  English  language,  which 
must  have  been  a  channel  for  con- 
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veying  to  their  mind  a  great  amount 
of  Knowledge,  and  many  new  ideas ; 
they  have  acquired  many  of  the  ha- 
bits and  ways  of  thinking  of  the 
whites ;  they  have  acquired  skill  in 
the  mechanical  arts;  many  of  them, 
by  becoming  Christians,  have  had 
their  moral  and  intellectual  faculties 
awakened.  In  short,  very  little  of 
the  African  savage  is  left ;  and  more 
has  been  done  for  them  than  all  the 
governments  and  clergy  of  Europe 
could  have  effected  in  five  centuries. 

In  those  states  where  the  black 
population  outnumbers  the  white, 
this  advance  would  be  hazarded — 
most  probably  would  be  lost—by  im- 
mediate emancipation,  which  would 
be  followed,  we  think  inevitably, 
either  by  an  internecine  war,  or  by 
the  whites  deserting  the  country. 

We  cannot  afford  space  for  the 
discussion  of  this  most  interesting 
question.  We  will  content  ourselves 
with  giving  expression  to  our  own 
opinion  of,  or  rather  to  our  hopes 
upon,  the  question  ;  for  we  too  our- 
selves have  some  recollections  of  sla- 
very, and  can  never  forget  some  of 
the  scenes  of  degradation  which  we 
witnessed  in  our  childhood:  we  there- 
fore feel  strongly  upon  the  subject. 
It  is  something  to  know  that  the 
condition  of  the  slave  is  ameliorated 
in  proportion  to  the  improvement 
which  takes  place  in  his  white  mas- 
ter. Under  the  circumstances  of  the 
present  day  this  must  be  a  great  deal. 
In  the  next  place,  the  rapid  increase 
of  the  whites  is  actually  displacing 
slave  labour :  Sir  Charles  gives  in- 
stances of  this  at  New  Orleans,  and 
in  Virginia;  this  must  go  on,  and 
with  it  the  every- day  increasing  con- 
viction of  the  superior  economy  of 
free  labour. 

The  judgment  and  temper  with 
which  Sir  Charles  Lycll  speaks  upon 
this  subject,  cannot  fail  to  do  good 
upon  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

Many,  we  doubt  not,  will  be  sur- 
prised at  hearing  how  much  larger 
the  reading  public  is  in  America  than 
it  is  in  this  country.  Sir  Charles 
says  (vol.  ii.  p.  338),*- 

A  letter,  dated  April  15,  1849,  was 
lately  shown  me  from  the  Harpers,  with 
permission  to  make  known  its  contents, 
in  which  they  mentioned,  that  having 
been  authorized  by  Mr.  Macaulay  to 
publish  in  America  his  Hutory  qf  Eng- 
land, they  had  printed  six  editions  at 


various  prices,  vaiyiBg  fasafatk 
to  fifty  cent*  U6f.  64.  to  h.)  i: 
expiration  of  the  tint  time  caKj  -. 
had  sold  40,000  copies ;  ind  o&r . 
sellers,  who  had  issued  mdqwok:  -_ 
tions,   had  sold  about  20,000;* . 
60,000  copies  had  been  purchased; 
United  States,  at  a  tine  wkn  v 
13,000  had  been  disposed  of  by  Ll 
man  and  Co.  in  London,  it  ijm 
1/.  12*.  each.    As  the  chap  kzs- 
editions  were  only  jut  broogte  r  . 
market   at  the  date  of  this  lew : 
principal  sale  of  the  book  waste . 
mencing.     This  firm  (Messn  Ei-*. 
in  1845,  sold  2,000,000  rohoe  - . 
It  may  be  strictly  said  of  En- 
ters in   general,  that  they  it?  V 
known  in  America  than  in  Evrcr 
the  beat  English  works  of  fic&r  - 
lished  at  31*.  in  England,  sad  f-- 
6rf.  here,  it  is  estimated  thtfife: 
times  as   many  copies  are  *Ui 
United  States  as  in  Great  Bmc  . 
need  we  wonder  at  this,  who  k 
aider  that  the  day-labourer*  ia  c 
rican  village  often  purchase  iwt. 
Scott,  Bnlwer,  or  Dickens,  or  ijkw 
history,  such  as  Alison's  fonpr 
lished  at  thirteen  pounds  in  Exp- 
and sixteen  shillings  in  Aatna- 
read  it  at  spare  moments. 

He  goes  on  to  chasm,  tb 
might  have  been  apprehended 
where  a  daily  newspaper  ca  • 
bought  for  a  halfpenny,  isfi* 
for  sixpence,  that  the  public^ 
would  be  so  taken  up  with  polite- 
light  reading  that  no  timu  wt- 
left  for  the  study  of  historr.dr 
and  the  graver  periodical  tap 
but  that,  on  the  contour,  eip^ 
has  proved  that,  when  the  at*> 
facility  of  reading  have  bea  •• 
quired  by  the  perusal  of  eta  c* 
writings,  there  is  a  steady  ia» 
in  the  number  of  those  wbo»«r 
deeper  subjects.  In  propone 
the  reading  public  angina*  * 
nually,  the  quality  of  *****' 
decidedly  improving.  ***£. 
years  ago,  40,000  copies  f*i«FJ 
■  of  the  ordinary  cawoonm  f* 
published  in  England,  of  wb*»; 
they  now  only  sell  about  WW 
to  a  larger  reading  poWfc      . 

We  thank  Sir  Charles  W, 
this  information.  It  *»  Jj? 
as  much  as  it  has  «Jf*L 
Something  of  this  nine  W*£ 
we  must  acknowledge  that  t  *  * 
a  humble  resemblance,  i*»  **• 
hope,  going  on  •J^ffrJ 
Has  our  reader  evereipw- 
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ack  street  a  small  circulating  library 
>£  old,  greasy,  well- thumbed  books  r 
Are  can  recollect  having  seen  such 
u  the'  shops  of  a  hair-dresser,  of  an 
engraver,  and  even  of  a  greengrocer. 
IVe  had  in  each  instance  the  curiosity 
,o    see   what  they  contained;    and 
found  that  the  volumes  were  for  the 
most  part  the  old  discarded  hooks  of 
better  circulating  libraries,— -the  milk 
and  water,  the  horrors,  and  the  false 
sentiment,  which  had  been  read  with 
interest  by,  and  had  awakened  the 
feelings  of,  the  grandmothers  of  the 
more  enlightened  readers  of  the  pre* 
sent  generation.    And  now  they  are 
doing  the  same  for  the  maidservants, 
the  sempstresses,  and  the  petty  shop- 
keepers   wives  and  daughters,  who 
arc   only  beginning  to  be  readers. 
We   have  sometimes  found  at  our 
back  door,  in  the  basket  of  an  itine- 
rant vender  of  tracts  and  religious 
stories,  tales  of  the  terrible  and  of 
the  tender  cast,  issued  in  monthly 
numbers.    The  vast  preponderance, 
however,  of  religious  works  in  the 
baskets  of  these  walking  purveyors 
of  literature  to  the  rural  population, 
shows  the  point  up  to  which  those 
amongst  the  poor  who  have  been 
taught  to  read  have  been  enlight- 
ened.   It  was  only  the  other  day 
that  we  were  amused  at  the  answer 
!  of  one  of  our  maids,  who  told  us,  on 
being  asked  what  sort  of  a  book  she 
should  like  to  have  to  read,  'that 
j    she  liked  a  little  book  best/    This, 
however,  we  are  glad  to  look  upon 
1    as  a  beginning.    Any  one  who  lias 
1    the  opportunity  of  observing  the  ha- 
•    bits  and  feelings  of  the  rural  popu- 
lation, will  not  fail  to  see  how  much 
1    better  the  rising  generation  are  for 
their  little  books.    We  may  hope  that 
>    the  next  generation,  or,  at  all  events, 
some  future  generation  of  English 
labourers,  may,  as  Sir  Charles  tells 
us  is  done  by  the  American  day- 
labourers,  read  Scott,  Bulwer,  Dick- 
i     ens,  or  Alison,  at  spare  moments, 
i        He  tells  us,  while  on  this  subject, 
that  during  the  time  he  was  in  the 
i     United  States   he  was  a   constant 
reader  of  their  newspapers ;  and  that 
i     he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  their 
press  is  quite  as  respectable  as  our 
i      own.    There  are  circumstances,  both 
i      there  and  here,  which  we  think  will 
serve  to  account  for  this.    A  news- 
t      paper  must  he  in  accordance  with 
I      the  feelings,  and  its  style  and  in- 


formation must  he  equal  to  the  intel- 
ligence, of  its  readers.  Some  papers 
are,  of  course,  addressed  to  and  sup- 
ported by  ignorance,  prejudice,  and 
bad  feelings.  Now,  in  exact  propor- 
tion to  the  increasing  enlightenment 
of  the  lower  and  middle  orders  in 
America  do  papers  of  this  kind  die 
out.  The  fact,  also,  that  they  have 
not  one  large  centre  of  influence,  in- 
telligence, and  commerce,  is  another 
circumstance  favourable  to  their 
press.  Their  territory  is  so  extensive, 
and  each  state  possesses  so  many  of 
the  attributes  of  sovereign  power, 
that  each  has  naturally  its  own  press. 
With  us,  where  the  means  of  com- 
munication are  so  rapid  and  complete, 
no  door  in  the  kingdom  is  at  a  dis- 
tance of  many  hours  from  the  offices 
of  the  London  news  agent;  and 
where  everything  centres  in  the  capi- 
tal, occurrences  happening  in  the 
provinces  being  often  krfbwn  there 
before  they  are  known  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood where  they  happened,  it  is 
inevitable  that  the  London  press 
should  become  the  press  of  the  whole 
country,  and  that  tne  provincial  pa- 
pers should  become  little  more  than 
sheets  of  local  advertisements.  A 
combination,  too  of  causes,  peculiar 
to  ourselves,  has  enabled  one  of  the 
London  papers  to  overtop  and  dwarf 
the  rest  of  its  contemporaries  in  a 
very  great  degree. 

As  the  improvement  of  the  lower 
orders  is  the  especial  task  allotted  to 
our  age,  and  as  they  will  read  news- 
papers, which  are,  perhaps,  the  most 
powerful  means  we  possess  for  good 
or  evil,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  the  late  attempt  which  was  made 
in  London  to  cheapen  the  daily  press 
should  have  failed.  It  is,  however, 
satisfactory  to  see  that  cheap  editions 
are  multiplying,  and  that  the  ten- 
dency in  the  book  trade  is,  by  lower- 
ing tne  price,  to  increase  the  number 
of  readers.  We  look  with  regret  to 
the  prices  of  a  century  and  a  half 
ago. 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  notices  (vol.  ii. 
p.  291  >  the  close  alliance  with  the 
extreme  democracy  into  which  the 
Roman  Catholic  priest  has  entered. 
And  he  asks  whether  *  this  may  not 
arise  from  a  consciousness  on  the 
part  of  the  priests  of  their  having 
embarked  in  a  common  cause  with 
the  demagogue,  and  that  they  must, 
like  him,  derive  their  influence  from 
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courting  the  passions,  prejudices,  and 
ignorance  of  thepeopler*  But  the 
question  arises,  why  should  this  be 
the  case  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
more  than  with  the  Baptist,  the 
Methodist,  the  Episcopalian,  or  the 
Congregationalism  for  all  are  equally 
dependent  unon  the  people  ?  That 
they  alone  should  have  adopted,  or 
been  forced  into  adopting,  these  tac- 
tics, is  a  proof  of  peculiar  and  in- 
herent weakness.  While  in  the 
United  States  all  other  Christian  bo- 
dies address  themselves  to  the  intel- 
ligence of  their  congregations,  and 
confine  themselves  to  the  functions 
of  the  clerical  office,  these  alone  be- 
come political  partizans, — and  par- 
tizans, too,  of  the  opinions  of  the 
lowest  and  most  unenlightened  part 
of  the  community.  This  cannot  last 
in  the  United  States.  The  present 
Roman  Catholic  population  is  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  low  Irish 
and  German  emigrants ;  of  these  lat- 
ter there  are  already  twenty  thousand 
in  the  single  city  of  Cincinnati. 
Those,  however,  who  talk  of  the 
valley  of  Mississippi  becoming  the 
future  seat  of  the  papacy,  in  our 
humble  opinion,  do  not  know  what 
they  are  talking  about.  It  requires 
no  very  great  knowledge  of  what  is 
going  on  in  the  United  States  to 
loresee  that  it  will  fare  with  the 
Popery  of  the  Irish  and  German 
settlers  in  the  valley  of  Mississippi 
in  the  same  manner  as  it  has  already 
fared  with  the  Calvinism  of  the  Eng- 
lish settlers  of  the  New  England 
states.  The  only  difference  we  anti- 
cipate is,  that  it  will  not  require  so 
many  generations  for  effecting  the 
change. 

At  St.  Simon's  Island,  off  the  coast 
of  Georgia,  our  author • was  gratified 
with  the  sight  of  a  curious  monument 
of  the  Indians,  the  largest  mound  of 
shells  left  by  the  aborigines  in  any 
one  of  the  sea-islands.  Here  were 
no  less  that  ten  acres  of  ground, 
elevated  in  some  places  ten  feet,  and 
on  an  average  over  the  whole  area 
&ve  feet,  above  the  general  level, 
composed  throughout  that  depth  of 
myriads  of  cast-away  oyster-shells, 
with  some  mussels,  and  here  and 
there  a  modiola  and  helix.'  He  com- 
pares it  to  the  Monte  Testaceo  at 
Rome.  Flint  arrow-heads,  stone 
axes,  and  fragments  of  Indian  pottery 
are  detected  throughout  the  mass, 
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which  removes  all  doubt  8  ts  a 
origin.  The  shell-fish,  too,  &!a 
remains  of  which  this  outs* 
mound  is  formed,  must,  from 
nature,  have  been'caaghtst 
tance  on  one  of  the  outer  isla. 
We  question  whether  America  ar 
not  in  these  mounds,  the  earthiss 
on  the  Ohio,  and  the  llexkan  £• 
races,  possess  antiquities  qaal : 
age  to  any  which  Europe  cm  bos 
of. 

But,  be  these  things  as  they  ir 
the  aspect  of  the  country-the  Jc 
scape — ia  just  what  it  was  before 
earliest  records  of  Europe  conuac: 
For  though  such  great  things  L- 
been  done  in  America,  we maRi" 
forget  that  civilized  man  is  & 
only  just  beginning  to  exenki 
right  of  subduing  the  earth,  n 
altering  its  surface  so  as  mj  "* 
suit  his  purpose.  The  prairie  oei 
is  still  waving  with  its  natural  gp 
and  in  the  newer  states  the  prir- 
forest  is  only,  as  it  were,  dotted  n 
the  towns  and  clearings  of  te  *-* 
inhabitants. 

Every  one  who  visits  Ameria  :* 
something  to  say  of  the  rapidity 
which  towns  spring  up  in  the  Jfe 
Sir  Charles  Lydl,  however,  mesar 
some  facts  which  remind  us  *" 
forcibly  how  close  to  our  own  nr* 
was  the  settlement  of  the  first  Ek_£ 
colony  upon  the  continent  Atfif* 
mouth  he  sees  the  tombs  of  the  ^ 

Silgrims,  who  came  out  in  the*?; 
ower.    Some  of  the  houses  ^ 
they  built  of  brick  brought  frc 
Holland,   are  still  remaining,  *r 
their  low  rooms  and  ptndWn^ 
In  some  private  houses  he  »«  ^ 
venerated  heirlooms,  kept  as  *& 
of  the  first  settlers;  amongst*** 
an  antique  chair  of  CMX*j*Tfik. 
which  came  over  in  the  Maj»«; 
and  which  still  retains  the  «art^ 
the  staples  which  fixed  it  to  tbefc- 
of  the  cabin  (vol.  i.  P-.11^  J 
also  saw  a  chest,  or  cabinet,^ 
had  belonged  to  Peregrine  >\> 
the  first  child  born  in  d*  «*£ 
Part  of  the  rock  upon  which  » 
pilgrim  fathers  landed  has  been* 
moved  to  the  centre  of  »** 
and,  with  the  names  offorty-t^ 
their  number  inscribed  upon  *.» 
closed  within  an  iron  railing 
is  the  American  Roll  qf  #j*  r*£ 
But  to  return  to  Peregte  >^*S 
first  child  bora  in  thecolony:  U>w» 
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Perkins,  the  munificent  founder  of 
the  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  where  we 
fotind  our  friend  Laura  Bridgman, 
informed  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  in  1846, 
c  that  there  was  but  one  link  wanting 
in  the  chain  of  personal  communi- 
cation between  himself  and  Peregrine 
"White.9    White  was  known  to  a  man 
of  the  name  of  Cobb,  whom  Colonel 
Perkins  visited,  in  1807,  with  some 
friends,  who  still  survive.  This  Cobb 
remembered  when  there  were,  many 
Indians  near  Plymouth ;  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  town  frequently  firing 
a  cannon  to  frighten  them,  to  which 
cannon  the  Indians  gave  the  name  of 
*  Old  Speakum.'    So  that  in  this  case 
one  link  is  sufficient  to  connect  men 
now  alive  with  the  first  whites  born 
in  New  England,  and  with  the  time 
when  Indians  were  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  first  town  that  was 
settled. 

As  a  pendant  to  this,  we  may  men- 
tion something  connected,  with  the 
originals  of  that  other  continent 
which  our  race  is  peopling  at  the 
antipodes.  A  few  weeks  ago  we  were 
dining  at  the  table  of  a  naval  officer, 
well  known  in  the  scientific  and  lite- 
rary world,  upon  which  occasion  he 
mentioned,  that  being  off  the  infant 
town  of  Sydney  in  New  South  Wales, 
in  the  year  1806,  he  ate  some  of  the 
first  home-bred  bullock  which  was 
killed  in  the  colony.  The  son  of  the 
first  governor  having  just  returned 
from  the  colony,  which  he  had  now 
made  his  home,  happening  to  be  of 
our  party,  added,  that  *  since  that 
time  their  progress  had  been  so 
rapid,  that  this  year  they  were  to 
melt  dowji  two  million  sheep  for  their 
tallow.1 

There  are  three  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  which  will  bear 
comparison  with  this  rapid  extension 
of  the  English  race.  The  first— and 
this  has  always  appeared  to  us  to  be 
the  most  striking  occurrence  in  his- 
tory—is the  marvellous  manner  in 
which  a  handful  of  Greeks,  under 
Alexander  and  his  successors,  over- 
ran and  held  for  a  long  period  the 
whole  of  the  East.  The  wonder  is 
increased  when  we  consider  the  diffi- 
culty of  maintaining  communications 
in  that  part  of  the  world.  They,  in 
a  great  measure,  changed  the  lan- 
guage and  ideas  of  the  East.  The 
Gospel  was  written  in  Greek ;  and 
VOL.  xxi.  no.  ccxrv. 


the  law  of  Moses,  the  writings  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets,  were  translated 
into  Greek  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 
A  Greek  kingdom  was  even  able  to 
maintain  itself  for  a  long  period  of 
time  on  the  very  confines  of  Tartary ; 
and  specimens  of  the  Graeco-Bactrian 
coinage  are  even  to  this  day  abun- 
dant in  that  part  of  the  world.  All 
this,  however,  passed  away,  and  has 
not  left  any  very  obvious  traces  on 
the  present  state  of  things.  The 
second  event  was  the  establishment 
of  the  Roman  empire.  Strongly  as 
we  are  disposed  to  maintain  that,  on 
a  general  view  of  human  affairs,  every 
thmg  happens  for  the  best,  yet  we 
may  say  of  the  Roman  empire  that 
it  was  in  many  respects  a  giant  eviL 
No  man  of  great  original  genius  ever 
spoke  the  Roman  language ;  in  the 
sense  in  which  many  Greeks,  and 

and  Newton,  were  men  of  original 
genius.  There  was  a  time  when 
there  were  men  of  spirit  and  ability 
in  every  Greek  city:  there  was  a 
time  when  the  Roman  empire  go- 
verned the  world,  and  there  was  not 
one  great  man  from  Britain  to  the 
Euphrates.  Having  fulfilled  its  des- 
tiny— which  seems  to  have  been  the 
introduction  into  the  Western  World 
of  the  ideas  of  unity,  law,  and  order, 
though  unintentionally  on  its  part, 
for  it  was  nothing  but  a  military 
despotism — it  perished  as  it  deserved, 
and  its  language  is  now  nowhere 
spoken. 

The  third  event  was  the  irruption 
of  the  Barbarians.  That  a  higher 
civilization  followed  this  everybody 
knows ;  but  how  many  centunes  did 
it  take  to  civilize  the  Barbarians  P 

Now  these,  the  three  great  events 
of  past  history,  are  all  dwarfed  very 
much  when  compared  with  what  we 
are  now  doing.  We  are  sending  out 
every  year,  literally,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  civilized  men  to  people 
two  continents   in   opposite  hemi- 

Sheres,  and  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
w  obe.  In  North  America  there  are 
already  twenty  millions  of  our  race. 
This  population  doubles  every  twen- 
ty-two years.  Australia  will  inevi- 
tably become  (the  Queen  of  the 
South.'  Now  that  literature  has 
given  permanency  to  language,  no 
other  tongue  than  ours  will  ever  be 
spoken  upon  these  continents.    We 
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can  «ee  no  limit  to  the  spread  of  our 
laws,  literature,  and  language.  Greek 
and  Roman  greatness  are  really,  in 
comparison,  nothing  to  this.  And, 
compared  with  the  millions  of  civil- 
ized men  which  we  have  sent  and 
are  sending  to  occupy  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  the  earth's  surface,  how  in- 
significant becomes  the  irruption  of 
some  savage,  or  half-savage  hordes, 
into  Italy,  France,  Spain,  and  Eng- 
land! 

At  a  time  when  civilization  is  at  a 
standstill,  if  not  retrograding,  upon 


the  continent  of  Europe,  it  is  ray 
delightful,  particularly  to  an  Englkb» 
man,  to  have  such  a  picture  to  con- 
template. 

We  thank  Sir  Charles  Lyell  for 
his  book.  It  is  full  of  information. 
It  is  written  in  a  spirit  of  hope,  cha- 
rity, and  good  sense.  We  nearuTj 
commend  it  to  our  readers.  We  are 
glad  to  see  it  in  a  second  edition,  h 
was  the  appearance  of  this  new  edi- 
tion which  reminded  us  of  oar 
omission  in  not  having  noticed  it 
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THE  retirement  of  Lord  Denman 
from  the  court  of  Queen's  Bench 
has  lately  given  occasion  for  several 
'grand  scenas*  (to  borrow  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Opera-house),  in  which 
his  lordship  himself,  his  successor 
Lord  Campbell,  the  Attorney-Gene- 
ral, and  Lord  Brougham,  were  the 
Srincipal  performers.  One  and  all, 
ley  played  their  parts  well  and 
fracefully.  Lord  Denman,  though 
esperately  loath  to  depart,  retreated 
at  the  last  with  dignity,  calling, 
like  Augustus  Caesar,  upon  his 
friends  for  a  'Plaudite?  Mr.  At- 
torney was  complimentary  without 
being  fulsome.  Lord  Campbell  spoke 
fairly  and  sensibly  —  albeit  with 
his  characteristic  coldness  and  cau- 
tion,— of  his  predecessor,  of  himself, 
and  of  his  old  antagonist,  Lord 
Brougham.  The  modern  Proteus 
was  something  prolix  in  his  decla- 
mation upon  the  courtly  moral  of 
the  text,  lLe  Rot  est  mart — Vive  le 
RoiV  and  displayed  great  powers  of 
unimpaired  memory  by  spouting,  ore 
rotundo,  sundry  long  and  involved 
sentences  from  one  ox  Cicero's  most 
grandiloquent  panegyrics.  There  was, 
of  course,  much  intennutual  lauda- 
tion; and  much  commendation  was 
lavished  upon  that  profession  to  the 
high  places  whereof  all  four  rose, 
not,  be  it  remembered,  by  any  supe- 
riority in  ability  or  learning  above  a 
large  number  of  their  unpromoted 
Contemporaries  at  the  bar,  but  by 
their  earnest  nolitical  partisanship 
and  the  luck  of  vacancies  while  their 
friends  were  in  power.    Now,  we  call 


attention  to  this  fact  in  no  spirit  of 
reproach  to  these  gentlemen.  They 
rose  fairly  after  the  prescribed  fashion. 
The  terrible  image  addressed  by 
Curran  to  some  of  his  contemporsriei 
can  in  no  sort  apply  to  them, '  who,1 
quoth  he, ( like  drowned  bodies,  while 
aught  of  soundness  remained,  were 
left  sunk  at  the  bottom,  but  becoming 
buoyant  with  putrefaction,  you  rose 
as  you  rotted/  No,  we  repeat,  these 
gentlemen  rose  fairly  after  the  pre- 
scribed fashion ;  but  the  system  b 
not  fair.  It  is  not  right  that  the 
only  places  to  which  lawyers,  si 
lawyers,  are  eligible,  should  be  con- 
ferred for  services  totally  extraneou 
to  the  study  and  the  practice  of  the 
law, — for  political  services  rendered 
for  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of 
party ;  and  not  this  alone :  but  that 
the  circumstance  of  a  man's  being  i 
barrister  seems  to  operate  strongly 
as  an  obstacle  to  his  obtaining  any 
other  species  of  employment  in  the 
State.  This  is  not  as  it  should  be 
if  the  bar  be  really  that  learned  and 
dignified  profession  it  is  represented 
to  be  by  its  ennobled  chiefs ;  but  at 
there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  actual 
state  of  things,  we  propose  to  test 
the  propriety  and  justice  of  those 
commendations  which  have  been  be- 
stowed, so  that  we  may,  if  possible! 
arrive  at  some  conclusion  as  to  the 
4  why"  and*  because.'  Lord  Denman 
tells  the  Attorney-General,— cIta 
my  pride  to  feel,  that  with  the  as- 
sistance of  mv  excellent  colleagues 
I  have  not  failed  in  my  anxious  wish 
to  sustain  and  even  elevate  the  cha* 
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xacter  of  the  English  bar.*    Amongst 
the  many  consolations  which  support 
me  in  taking  this  painful  step,  no- 
ifliing  will  be  more  effectual  than  to 
-witness  the  increasing  prosperity  and 
XLonour   of  the  profession   you  so 
-worthily  represent/    Now  the  truth 
is,  Lord  Denman  did  bear  himself 
according  to  his  lights  in  his  high 
office    'as  a  man  faithful  and  ho- 
nourable,* and  with  exemplary  cour- 
tesy ;  and  he  got,  moreover,  through 
Jois  business — tnough  something  over- 
tasked, like  Mr.  Snandy's  parochial 
animal  with  a  grave  face, — which 
recommended  him  in  like  manner  to 
the  good  opinion  of  all  except  the 
disappointed  Obadiahs  of  the  public. 
Hie  has  been  the  means,  however,  of 
encumbering  the  books  with  some 
queer  decisions;    and  he  laboured 
under  this  sad  illusion  throughout 
Jhis    indicia!    career,  that  what  he 
could  not  understand  himself  was 
not  to  be  understood  at  all.    This, 
however,  is  a  little  beside  the  mark, 
though   ancillary   to    the   subject. 
The    question   is,  first,  Did    Lord 
Denman  during  his  presidency  at  the 
Queen's  Bench  elevate  the  character 
of  the  bar,  as  compared  with  that 
enjoyed  by  it  at  the  period  imme- 
diately preceding,  or  at  any  previous 
period  ?    If  the  character  of  the  bar 
has  not  been  so  elevated,  he  did  not 
do  it,  and  cadit  gtuesHo.;  except  so 
£ar  forth  as  raising  the  second  ques- 
tion, Whether  in  these  latter  tunes 
the  character  of  the  bar  has  or  has 
not  been  elevated  F  and  into  this  we 
now  propose  to  inquire.    Before  we 
enter  on  this  inquisition,  however, 
we  beg  unfeignedUy  to  declare  that 
we    entertain  the  highest  possible 
respect  for  the  bar  as  a  body,  and 
.believe  that  even  now,  as  in  all  pre- 
ceding times,  it  includes  in  its  ranks 
more  gentlemen  of  good  information 
and  £igh  honour  than  any  other 
profession  or  avocation  in  life  what- 
soever.   But  our  deliberate  opinion, 
formed  in  the  fulness  of  knowledge, 
'is,  that  the  character  of  the  bar  has 


not  been  elevated ;  on  the  contrary, 
that  it  has  fallen,  as  well  in  fact  as  in 
general  estimation ;  and  this  we  will 
endeavour  to  show  without  naming 
a  single  name,  or  even  intimating 
any  individual,  while  at  the  same 
time  we  would  be  prepared  to  cite 
cases  in  illustration  of  any  proposition 
we  may  deem  it  expedient  to  pro- 
pound. 

Now,  then,  first  and  foremost  the 
fact  is  (alas  the  while !),  that  at  the 
bar  the  prize  of  battle  is  not  to  the 
strong,  nor  of  the  race  to  the  swift. 
This  is  painfully  obvious  to  all  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  character, 
acquirements,  and  abilities,  of  those 
who  have  succeeded  in  the  contest, 
and  of  those  who,  albeit  they  hare 
struggled  well  and  earnestly,  have 
yet  tailed.  Success  is  due  to  far  other 
arts  and  qualities  than  those  the  sim- 
ple observer  would  conclude  should 
command  it.  And  it  is  far  more  dif- 
ficult to  divine  what  may  be  the 
qualities,  than  what  are  the  arts 
which  conduce  to  it.  It  is  a  saying 
of  Lord  Chesterfield,  that  no  man 
in  his  senses  would  entrust  his  life 
or  property  to  the  hands  of  an  in- 
capable or  unworthy  practitioner. 
Now  if  this  were  true  positively,  and 
in  its  full  extent,  as  it  certainly  is, 
so  far  as  the  natural  velleiety  of  man 
is  concerned,  none  but  the  most  con- 
scientious and  honourable,  the  wisest 
And  the  beat  lawyers  and  physicians, 
would  find  employment.  But  it  is 
not  so:  even  where  the  individual 
may  have  the  free  right  of  choice 
for  himself,  we  see  that,  in  obedience 
to  an  uneasy  superstition,  or  some 
endemic  illusion  of  the  day,  the 
quack  is  oftentimes  preferred  to  the 
physician;  and,  in  the  other  case, 
where  the  litigant  for  the  most  part 
has  the  selection  only  of  his  attorney, 
who  is  to  him  as  a  sort  of  lay -guide 
and  father  confessor,  the  choice  of 
the  lawyer  lies  with  that  attorney, 
and  ceases  to  be  inspired  with  the 
vital  self-regarding  caution  set  forth 
in  the  maxim.   J3ow  capriciously,  to 


*  By  the  way,  it  was  an  idle  assumption -upon  the  .part  of  Xiord  Densoan  that  he 
•could  elevate,  however  'he  might  tend  tosustain,  the  character  of  the  bar.  All  he  could 
4o  at  ohtef-juatice  was  to  preserve  older  and  propriety  in  the  practice  of  his  own 
-oourt,  and  to  show,  wherever  occasion  offered,  how  cordially  he  hated  '  the  slime  that 
sticks  to  filthy  deeds/  But  it  lay  not  with  him  to  prevent  the  admission  of  improper 
persons  to  the  bar,  or  to  promote  the  expulsion  of  those  who  disgrace  it :  that  lies 
with  the  benchers  of  the  four  Inns  of  Court ;  and  pretty  depositaries  they  are  of  the 
trust! 
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all  outward  appearance,  that  choice 
ib  exercised,  the  benches  of  the  courts 
of  justice  testify. 

The  profound  scholar  and  the  ac- 
complished speaker  sits  there  brief- 
less, while  some  ignorant  blatant 
word-monger  is  pumping  at  his 
leathern  lungs  every  day,  and  all 
day  long;  or  neradventure  some 
miserable  dullard,  destitute  of  aU 
knowledge,  and  incapable  of  learning 
even  if  he  had  had  the  means  and 
appliances,  and  possessing  not  even 
the  primary  qualification  of  being 
able  to  speak  his  mother-tongue  cor- 
rectly, is  stumbling  and  dragging 
through  some  waste  of  platitudes. 
And  why  is  this  P  What  is  it  that 
recommends  these  men  to  the  attor- 
ney's patronage?  Surely  we  must 
presume  it  is  not  economy.  For  the 
same  fee  which  is  marked  upon  the 
brief  of  Thersites  would  command 
the  services  of  Ulysses.  It  is  not 
the  talent  of  the  orator,  conspicuous 
to  the  apprehension  of  all  men.  It 
is  not  even  the  specious  and  reckless 
facility  of  the  all-capable  Greek  ad- 
venturer—the moral  Proteus, — 

Ingenium  velox,  audacia  perdita,  sermo 
Promptas  et  Iseeo  tonentius. 

No!  nil  horum!  nor  is  it  in  sooth 
the  learning  of  the  scholar  recog- 
nized and  appreciated  by  the  wise; 
nor  the  lofty  character,  nor  the  long 
experience,  nor  the  superior  zeal  and 
fidelity  to  the  client :  for  without 
any  of  these  the  modern  advocate 
may  flourish.  What,  then,  are  those 
mysterious  qualities,  properties,  and 
accidents,  undiscernible  by  the  vul- 
gar eye,  which  commend  these  indi- 
viduals with  a  celerity  almost  ma- 
S'cal  to  the  favour  and  support  of 
at  proverbially  acute  class  of  the  - 
community  who  fill  the  lower  ranks 
of  the  legal  profession,  and  are  tech- 
nically designated  with  a  lovely  and 
symbolic  brevity,  '  Gents  one,'  &c.  ? 
It  is  impossible,  we  insist,  for  the  un- 
initiated to  divine.  We  must  be. 
content  to  know  that  things  are  as 
we  have  stated,  even  though  they  do 
'o'ercome  us  with  special  wonder.' 
The  monumental  facts  before  us  put 
to  shame  as  idle  visions,  or  fond  im- 
aginations, all  ancient  theories  touch- 
ing the  long  and  laborious  prepara- 
tion necessary  Tor  even  *  the  utter 
barrister,'  before  he  could  properly 
and  honourably  enter  upon  nis  func- 


tions as  a  counsellor  or  adrafc 
The  hood,  we  are  truly  told,  fc 
not  make  the  monk;  bit,  carte- 
wise,  it  seems  that  the  wig  doth  na 
the  barrister;  and  how  eaalr.  sad 
sometimes  how  shameleadj  it'k  ca- 
ferred  and  assumed,  those  respect^ 
alehymists   of  the  Inns  of  (tet 
yclept  benchers,  could  explain,  thoap 
perhaps  a  few  of  them,  is  ws&i 
impersonations  of  the  mafe  km. 
could  not  make  it  quite  »  piiinfk 
the  malmt,  nor  the  teamumfstk 
ne  question  was  decided  in  then  S- 
vour,  or  rather,  how  the  icasur 
and  the  Deum  came  to  be  cams 
in  their  individuality  in  the  ok  & 
nity  of  bencher.  Many  is  now,  few- 
ever,  the  thriving  trader  in  the!*? 
who  brought  no  other  head-fn- 
ture— -no  other  capitis  aptBa-i 
the  profession,  but  learned  'prate 
and  the  according  comment!!?  i 
barber's  prate  upon  the  time-la* 
oured  shave-beggar  principle,** 
worked  away  under  the  faithful  ? 
tronagc  of  some  certificated  ogre« 
supplied  him  with  victims.  Qpo& 
hi  cornicine*  !    Ay !  And  whit  as 
else  besides  ?  There  is  not  a  tnde.c 
avocation,  a  pursuit,  that  has  re- 
late years  supplied  its  represents. 
to  the  bar.    And  amongst  the*  p 
pharmacopola,  mendiri,  mime,  is* 
trones,  and  ex-Methodist  paraoE  o: 
policemen,  hold  a  prominent  posts 
We  could  point  these  gentlemen* 
per  poll.   Nothing,  too,  can  be  a* 
than  the  transformation.  It'*®! 
an  inversion  of  the  old  pantooiff 
change.  .On  the  stage  a  stroke  of  & 
wooden  sword  converts  theii*?* 
into  Pantaloon — at  an  inn  of  con* » 
process  nearly  as  summary,and|j 
as  satisfactory,  transforms  fam 
into  a  lawyer.    And  why  not  ths « 
well  as  any  other  exercise  of  the  ait- 
magical?     Cur  mm/mm f  Sesaf 
that  in  every  other  art,  craft.** 
mystery,  there  is  some  assuiaitf  t 
previous  application,  some  test a 
proficiency,  some  guarantee  to  w 
public,  that  the  candidate  for  «f 
ployment  is  in  some  degree  tt* 
worthy ;  whereas,  at  the  bar,  m 
is  none  except  the  payment  a#w 
monies,  to  be  expended  the  fl* 
never    knows    how— a  pf*0* 
efllux  of  time,  barren  of  all  in^ 
tion— and  the  endurance  of  an  W 
sinian  grandee  (&.  bruee),m^ 
going  the  terrible  ceremony  «  ^ 
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crammed  with  coarse  and  half-cold 
food.  In  former  timet  the  call  to 
the  bar  was  guarded  by  three  sanc- 
tions— rank,  expense,  and  competent 
acquirement.  These  are  nowadays 
dispensed  with  altogether.  Expense 
ana  rank  went  more  together  of  old 
than  in  our  more  commercialized 
country  (if  we  may  be  allowed  to 
coin  the  word) ;  but  still  there  is  a 
natural  and  intimate  adherence  be- 
tween them :  and  where  there  is  a 
severance,  there  is  something  of  rot- 
tenness either  way.  Speaking  of  the 
Inns  of  Court  long  ago,  Fortescue 
says,— 

For  in  those  greater  Innes  there  can  no 
student  be  maintained  for  lesser  expenses 
by  the  yeare  than  twenty  msxkes.    And 
if  he  have  a  servant  to  waite  upon  him, 
as  most  of  them  have,  then  so  much  the 
greater  will  his  charges  be.    Now  by 
reason    of  these  charges,  the  children 
only  of  noblemen  do  study  the  lawes  in 
those  Innes.    For  the  poor  and  common 
sort  of  the  people  are  not  able  to  bear  so 
great  charges  for  the  exhibition  of  their 
children.     And  marchant-men  can  sel- 
dom find  in  their  hearts  to  hinder  their 
merchandize  with  so  great  yearly  ex- 
penses.    And  thus  it  falleth  out  that 
there  is  scant  any  man  found  within  the 
realm  skilful  and  cunmg  in  the  lawes, 
!       except  he   be  a   gentleman  born,   and 
1       come  of  a  noble  stock.  Wherefore  they, 
more  than  any  other  kind  of  men,  have  a 
i        special  regard  to  their  nobility,  and  to 
the  preservation    of  their  honour   and 
fame.    And  to  speak  uprightly,  there  is 
in  these  greater  Innes,  yea,  and  in  the 
lesser  too,  beside  the  study  of  the  lawes, 
as  it  were  a  university  or  school  of  all 
commendable  qualities  requisite  for  no- 
blemen. 

As  it  is,  however,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  bar  come  from  the  lowest 
\       classes  of  the  populace,  and  the  vilest 
previous  occupations.  Unless  a  man's 
]        character  be  notoriously  and  infa- 
mously  bad,  and   somebody  takes 
'        upon  himself  the  invidious  task  of 
demonstrating  that  to  the  benchers, 
he  will  be  called,  without  any  in- 
quiry of  a  sufficiently  stringent  cha- 
racter, to  justify  his  being  trusted  at 
large  in  the  neighbourhood  of  silver 

ros.  And,  in  truth,  whatever  his 
acter  may  be,  there  is  a  great  in- 
disposition to  (turn  away  his  money' 
if  it  can  be  at  all  avoided. 

As  to  the  expense,  all  that  which 
is  necessary  is  very  trifling.  An  am- 
bitious person  can  become  a  barrister 
for  less  money  than  he  could  be 


made  into  a  tailor,  or  shoemaker,  or 
practitioner  of  any  useful  art — of 
anything,  in  short,  except  the  mimic 
arts,  which  are  chiefly  gained  by  the 
exercise  of  a  peculiar  physical  confor- 
mation, and  after  a  monkey-fashion. 
Deposit  one  hundred  pounds  on  en- 
trance; pay  some  three-and-thirty 
pounds  for  stamps  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  fees  to  the  Inns ;  disburse 
some  ten  or  twelve  pounds  during 
three  years  for  bad  commons  served 
up  in  a  way  that  would  not  be  tole- 
rated at  an  eighteen-penny  ordinary, 
and  the  prayers  (we  presume),  if  not 
simply  the  benedictions,  before  and 
after  meat,  of  a  couple  of  chaplains ; 
pay  them,  on  being  called  again,  for 
stamps  and  fees  as  aforesaid,  some 
fifty  pounds,  and  invest  some  ten 
pounds,  for  which  you  really  do  get 
visible  value  in  a  wig  and  gown, 
neckerchief  and  bands; — and,  lol 
you  are  not  only  a  member  of  an 
honourable  society,  but  you  are  a 
barrister  learned  in  the  law.  All 
preliminary  expenses—such  as  a  uni- 
versity education,  foreign  travel,  and 
the  like— are  sedulously  discouraged ; 
so  that  it  must  be  admitted,  so  far 
forth  as  the  benchers  are  concerned, 
you  have  your  dignity  cheap,  and 
may  disport  it  sans  shamefacedness, 
et  en  depit  de  Venvie,  though  lately 
you  may  have  figured  as  a  reckless 
insolvent  or  a  fraudulent  bankrupt, 
or  be  still  hot  and  reeking  from  the 
pollution  of  a  common  gaol.  But 
this  is  only  as  an  *  utter  barrister !' 
If  you  want  to  rise  higher  in  the 
scale  of  dignity  you  must  pay  more. 
Become  a  serjeant !  and  to  raise  the 
badge  of  arrogance  and  incapacity 
will  cost  you,  as  it  may  be,  from 
three  to  five  hundred  pounds.  Pay, 
pay  your  money,  my  friend,  and  that 
is  all  you  will  have  to  do,  and 
straightway  you  will  be  invested 
with  the  privilege  of  wearing  divers 
robes  of  different  colours, — for  the 
propriety  whereof  on  given  days  see 
the  Popish  calendar.  You  will  be 
decorated  with  a  coif,  which  you 
may  sleep  in  if  you  like,  but  which 
certainly,  as  old  Fortescue  assures 
us, '  you  need  never  put  off, — no,  not 
in  the  king's  presence,  though  yon 
be  in  talke  with  'his  majesty's  high- 
ness;' you  will  be  brevetted  by  a 
leap-magical  over  the  heads  of  all 
your  brethren  of  the  stuff  gown ;  and 
if  by  any  outrageous  favouritism  or 
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anions  accident  yon  should  get  any 
case  to  lead  in,  you  may  lead ;  and 
finally,  when  yon  are  invited,  yon 
may  dine  with  the  lord-mayor,  and 
add  the  show  of  yonr  *  motley  wear* 
to  that  of  the  magnates  of  the  cor- 
poration. In  the  olden  time  it  was 
different :  the  velleiety  of  a  man  to 
pay  his  money  for  the  masquerading 
dress  and  the  idle  title  was  not  then 
all-sufficient.  No  man  could  be  in- 
vested with  the  coif, ( except  he  had 
first  continued  by  the  space  of  sixteen 
Tears  in  the  general  study  of  the  law/ 
Then  he  was  to  be  selected  by  the 
Ghief  Justice  of  the  Common  Bench, 
by  the  counsel  and  consent  of  all  the 
judges,  as  one  of  'the  discreetest 
persons,'  and  of  •  the  best  disposition,* 
and  that  *  in  the  general  study  had 
most  profitted  in  the  lawes,'  and  as 
such  recommended  to  the  Lord-Chan- 
cellor, through  whom  the  king's  writ 
was  caused  to  issue,  charging  him  to 
appear  upon  a  certain  day  before  the 
king, '  to  take  upon  himself  the  state 
and  degree  of  a  serjeant-at-law." 
Nowadays,  however,  there  is  neither 
state  nor  dignity  in  the  degree.  A 
Serjeant  is  no  longer  the  represent- 
ative of  long  standing,  high  charac- 
ter, and  deep  learning ;  he  is,  in  the 
late  Lord  A  snburton's  phrase,  only  the 
representative  of  his  own  breeches- 
pocket  Not,  however,  that  we  mean 
to  deny  that  there  are  some  two  or 
three  distinguished  lawyers  amongst 
the  Serjeants  at  present.  But  such 
men,  in  due  course,  would  have 
gained  their  position  and  precedence 
without  the  purchased  aid  of  the 
coif,  the  professional  result  of  which 
is  to  make  most  of  its  wearers  in- 
visible,* like  the  cloudy  cloak  of 
Venus, — 
Cernere  ne  quis  eos — neu  quia  contingere 

posset, 
Mofirive  moram,   out  veniendi  poscere 

emtsas. 
And  as  to  their  bodily  presence  and 
corporeal  functions,  they  resemble 
those  wooden  figures  used  by  painters 
and  tailors  to  hang  robes  and  clothes 
upon.  'But,  oh!',  it  will  be  said 
again,  as  it  has  been  said  a  hundred 
times  before, '  why  should  not  these 
men  throw  away  their  money  if  they 


like?    Wny  should  tbev  Dot  be  i- 
lowed  to  buy  the  right  ofbemg  aM 
Serjeant  if  they  finer  the  tife.  b 
Other  people  openly  in  the  baa*. 
market  abroad — extent  in  Fran. 
where  a  man  may  call  nimself  ti- 
thing he  likes  gratis— vA^u^t 
here  at  home,  are  allowed  to  bar* 
right  of  being  called  Sir  Rertfta 
or  My  Lord  ?     It  cannot  do  sr 
harm.     The  law  is  one  of  those  pur- 
suits in  which  there  deckfcdJjcifc 
to  be  free  trade,  and  aD  mea,& 
and  low,  who  bring  their  moneT  is 
the  market,  should  be  st  liberty 
trade  upon  it.    Ninety-nine  o*  i 
the  hundred  will  be  sure  to  tee.  is 
what  of  that  ?     The  Ioa  *E  * 
their  own,  and  the  public  will  *a 
by  the  circulation  of  the  moo*' 
'Many/   it  will  be  repeated,  -a 
called,  but  few  chosen,  ant  these  a 
best  and  moat  capable,  beesa*:* 
else  will  be  trusted  by  the  p&; 
and  the  idle  and  the  iatearptftf 
will  at  once  sink  into  the  sfetirf 
oblivion/      But  mark  the  felhej. 
It  is  not  the  public  who  pier  5 
choose,  it  is  the  attorney;  sndfciss 
not  the  life  and  property  thitrc* 
stake.    The  propriety  of  eafak 
some  decent  show  of  previous  a* 
cation,  and  establishing  avsag 
like  a  cognizable  standard  otto* 
for  men  about  to  be  admitted  to* 
bar,  has  been  much  urged,  »* 
speak,  out  of  doors;  bat  *  "J* 
ceived  little  true  countenance  m 
the  leaders  of  the  profession,  if* 
recollect  rightly,  a  committee  of  a 
House  of  Commons  was  appointed 
to  inquire  about  two  ^»#J 
the  subject  of  legal  education.  lg 
sat  for  a  considerable  length  of  m 
examined  a  number  0^wrtDe85?*7 
issued  a  bulky  and  verbose  Rep, 
with  appendix,  index,  inpj* J 
evidence,  and  so  forth,  *ftKft 
long  since  gone  to  the  chee*°J 
gers.  This  Report  was  penned  y» 
Wyse,  the  chairman;  and  the  o* 
active  member  of  the  committee^ 
Mr.  E  wart.  The  commits  t»w 
constituted;    the  witness  ®» 
ill-selected,  or  bearing  w»  J 
opinions  no  authority;  ta\tt^ 
their  labours  were  not  woita  a  n»" 


*id» 


*  One  of  the  buffoons  who  took  the  state  and  degree  of  a  serjemt  once  m 
Warren, '  Hah !  I  never  could  manage  to  get  quite  through  your  Ten  Tho***''^* 
What  did  you  do  with  Oily  Gammon  ? '  '  Oh/  replied  Samuel  to  ^5*"^ 
Saul,  '  I  made  a  Serjeant  of  him,  and,  of  course,  he  was  never  heard  tftft***® 
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Tfce  subject-matters  of  the  inquiry 
•were,  hawerer,  kid  before  this  com- 
mittee in  no  bad  form,*  and  sundry  of 
tlieir  recommendations  were  worth 
Attending  to.    One  effect,  too,  was 
produced  by  the  agitation.    A  feint 
arttempt  was  made  m  the  several  Inns 
of  Court  to  do  something  m  the  way 
of  legal  education;  bnt  it  was  nei- 
ther earnestly  projected  nor  cordially 
entertained,  and  it  has  failed  utterly, 
lectureships  hare  been  established, 
but    the   same  difficulty  has  been 
found,  as  in  the  universities,  in  Eke 
sort, — namely,  where   and  how  to 
catch  your  pupils.    Wise  and  pro- 
vident were  you,  O  renowned  Mo- 
ther Glass,  though  neither  a  pro- 
fessor at  a  university  nor  a  bencher 
at  an  inn,  who  reserved  your  sauce 
and  your  services  for  the  puss  m 
prcesenti!     Not  that   there  should 
not,  and  probably  would  be  an  at- 
tendance, if  there  were  capable  and 
worthy  lecturers, — not  that  lectures 
are  useless  in  the  course  of  educa- 
tion, for,  as  Lord  Bacon  observes, 
while  the  founders  of  colleges  do 
plant  the  founders  of  lectures  do 
water.    But  lectures  are,  at  the  best, 
only  aids  to  education,  and,  gene- 
rally, but  small  and  precarious  aids 
too;  for,  m  sooth,  everything  de- 
pends upon  the  lecturer.    And  no- 
thing so  rare,  not  even  an  orator,  as 
a  good  lecturer.    He  requires  powers 
quite  peculiar.    He  must  be  able  to 
deal  with  a  subject  as  Dent  would 


with  a  watch,— to  take  everything 
to  pieces,  to  resolve  it  into  its  ele- 
ments, and  explain  the  relations  that 
each  fragmentary  portion  bears  to 
each ;  but,  moreover,  he  must  possess 
the  capacity  of  putting  it  all  together 
again,  and  displaying  it  in  the  beau- 
tiful harmony  of  its  motion.  In  the 
whole  course  of  our  lives  we  never 
met  with  but  two  men  who  came  up 
to  our  fair  ideal  of  a  lecturer.  The 
one  is  Arago;  the  other  was  the 
Dublin  Professor  of  Anatomy  and 
Physiology,  Doctor  Macartney .7  Not 
is  it  that  these  lectureship  at 
the  Inns  for  the  prescribed  time  of 
their  trial  (three  years  from  their 
foundation)  are  not  liberally  endowed; 
so  that,  in  point  of  remuneration,  the 
benchers  are  not  obnoxious  to  re- 
proach: but  the  strong  suspicion  is 
that  this  little  craft  of  educational 
reform,  however  richly  freighted, 
has  only  been  sent  forth  to  founder, 
and  that  amongst  those  regents  of 
the  profession  there  is  a  spice  of  the 
feehng  which  animated  the  Principal 
of  the  Louvam  University,  to  whom 
Goldsmith  attempted  to  recommend 
himself  by  his  knowledge  of  Greek. 
He  thus  addressed  him  (we  can  turn 
to  the  passage) ;  it  is, — *  You  see  me, 
young  man  ;  I  never  learned  Greek, 
and  I  don't  find  that  I  have  ever 
missed  it.  I  have  had  a  doctor's  cap 
and  sown  without  Greek;  I  eat 
heartily  without  Greek;  and  in 
short,'  continued  he,  *  as  I  don't  know 


*  They  tell  the  Home — *  The  atatters  referred  to  the  consideration  of  your  com- 
nuttee  naturally  divide  themselves  under  three  different  heads.  1.  The  present  state 
of  legal  education  in  England  and  Ireland ;  2.  The  effect  of  this  state  upon  the  legal 
profession,  and  upon  the  public  generally ;  3.  The  means  for  the  improvement  and 
extension  of  legal  education  in  both  countries.  These  questions  are  again  to  be  con- 
sidered m  their  bearings  upon  both  classes  of  the  legal  profession  (the  barrister  and 
the  solicitor) ;  on  the  diplomatist,  the  legislator,  the  country  gentleman,  and  the 
citizen.  In  this  order  your  committee,  as  far  as  they  were  enabled,  have  considered 
them,  and  now  present  the  result  thereof  to  the  House.' 

f  Bacon  has  exhausted  the  whole  subject,  making  it  plain  that  those  fit  to  teach 
m  any  science,  so  as  to  produce  good  and  permanent  fruit,  must  devote  themselves  to 
it  entirely.  In  his  Advancement  of  Learning  he  says  : — '  For  it  is  necessary  to  the 
progression  of  sciences  that  readers  be  of  the  most  able  and  sufficient  men,  as  those 
whkh  are  ordained  for  generating  and  propagating  of  sciences,  and  not  for  transitory 
use.  This  cannot  be  except  their  condition  and  endowment  be  such  as  may  content 
tae  ablest  man  to  appropriate  his  whose  labour,  and  continue  his  whole  age,  hi  that 
(auction  and  attendance,  and  therefore  must  hare  a  proportion  answerable  to  that 
mediocrity  or  competency  of  advancement  which  may  be  expected  from  a  profession, 
or  the  practice  of  a  profession.  So  as  if  yon  will  base  sciences  flourish  yon  must 
observe  David's  Miliary  Law,  which  was :  '  That  those  which  staid  with  the  carriage 
should  have  equal  part  with*  those  which  were  in  the  action/  So  readers  in  sciences 
are  indeed  the  guardians  of  the  stores  and  provisions  of  sciences,  whence  men  in  active 
courses  are  furnished,  and  therefore  ought  to  have  equal  entertainment  with  them ; 
otherwise,  if  the  lathers  of  science  be  of  the  weakest  sort,  or  be  iU-maintamed,  et 
patrvm  invalidi  referent  jefmnia  naft.' 
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Greek,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
good  in  it'  Putting  it  otherwise,  if 
we  look  to  these  bodies,  we  shall  find 
that  for  the  large  number  they  are 
men  still  immersed  in  business,  who 
have,  without  any  early  or  extrinsic 
aid,  forced  and  wound  their  way 
through  the  old  miry  and  thorny 
path  to  emolument  and  rank,  and 
are  not  very  solicitous  to  make  the 
road  easier  for  their  successors.  This 
is  no  worse  than  a  genuine  disclosure 
of  the  inherent  meanness  of  human 
nature  in  those  who  have,  somehow 
or  other,  had  the  power  or  the  luck 
to  achieve  high  place.  As  for  the 
rest  of  the  lot,  animus  est  in  paUnis. 
It  is  not  that  we  would  at  all  insi- 
nuate that  amongst  those  who  have 
succeeded,  as  well  as  amongst  those 
who  have  failed  or  comparatively 
failed,  there  are  not  gentlemen  of 
the  highest  character  and  honour; 
but,  undoubtedly  in  these  latter 
times,  the  internecine  struggle  for 
business  amongst  a  multitude  of  poor 
men  has  brought  a  taint  of  some- 
thing very  like  shabbiness  upon  the 
practice  of  the  profession.  With  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  the  lower 
order  of  the  workmg  clergy,  there  is 
no  class  of  the  community,  as  a 
body,  so  desperately  poor  as  the  bar. 
If  it  were  not  for  extrinsic  aids,  one- 
half  at  least  of  its  members  must 
necessarily  starve.  Of  course  a  con- 
siderable number  of  them  have  pri- 
vate property  or  income,  and  in 
point  of  fact,  as  a  general  rule,  he 
who  goes  to  the  bar  without  some 
such  assistance  and  resource  is  a  fool 
— and  probably  a  vanity -stricken 
fool — a  fond  dreamer  about  the 
Eloqxrium  ac  famam  Demesthenis  ant 
Ciceronia ; 
forgetting  that  at  the  outset  these 
worthies  nad  the  leisure  to  acquire, 
and  the  ample  means  to  pay  for,  the 
best  education  that  the  world  could 
afford.  The  aspirant  for  forensic 
fame  who  cannot  do  this  is  dread- 
fully overweighted  for  the  race,  and 
can  scarce  hope  to  come  in  a  winner; 
for  the  want  of  all  facilities  of  tuition 
and  of  one's  own  library,  which  is  a 
thing  of  great  cost,  must  be  severely 
felt,  and  the  necessity  of  working  in 
some  extraneous  occupation  for  his 
daily  bread  must  engross  much  of 
that  time  which  should  be  devoted 
to  study,  and  the  furtherance  other- 
wise of  the  cardinal  object  he  has  in 


view.    We  have  read  of  many  csss 
in  which  men  have  straggled  tn- 
umphantly  against  all  such  phrtarfg, 
ana  no  doubt  some  there  were— km 
far  the  most  part,  as  in  Lord  Eidcs'i 
instance,    they   were  grossly  exag- 
gerated.   Next,  of  those  who  1st* 
no  patrimony  or  private  allowaas 
from  friends,  the  press,  in  its  varan 
departments,  supports  a  very  lsrfs 
number.    Some  are  editors  or  cm- 
tributors  to  magazines  or  reviews- 
daily,  weekly,  monthly,  quartern: 
some  are  parliamentary  reporter; 
some  short-hand  writers ;  some  re- 
porters of  the    proceedings  in  tfee 
courts  of  law  for  the  daily  journal! 
and  the  now  almost  innnmeroos  bo! 
publications,  from  the  recognized  re- 
ports down  to  the  twopenny  pam- 
phlet ;  then  some  are  secretaries  s 
public  boards    or    bodies,  some  a 
private  individuals.     All  these  are 
comparatively  well  off  in  the  worii 
and  may  'bide  their   time,*  thongi 
that  time  very  rarely  comes  in  tij 
prolific  shape,  and  meanwhile  derate 
their  tempera  subseciva  to  the  pro- 
fession without  the  physical  necesscj 
of  doing  anything   nngentlemanlj. 
But  there  are  hundreds  of  otko 
hanging  on  to  the  profession  in  i 
most  precarious  position  from  day  to 
day,   who  would    do    anything  far 
business,  and  who   taint  the  whole 
mass  with  the  disgrace  of  their  pro- 
ceedings.   These  are  the  persons  wta 
resort   to    the  arts   of   the  lowest 
tradesmen,   such  as  under-working 
touting  for  employment,   wreaking, 
cringing,  lying,  and  the  like.    These 
are  the  persons  who,  in  such  shabby 
or  fraudulent  cases  as  may  succeed, 
share  the  fees  with  low  attorneys,  aad 
who  sign  habitually,  for  the  same 
pettifogging  practitioners,  half-gurnet 
motions  in  the  batch,   for   half-- 
crown or  eighteenrjence  a-piece ;  and, 
in  short,  do  anything  and  everything 
that  is  mean  and  infamous.    Alas  for 
the  dignity  of  the  bar !    The  common 
mechanic    who   earns    his   regular 
thirty  shillings  a-week,  the  scene- 
shifter,  the  paltry  playactor,  enjoys 
more  of  the  comforts  and  real  re- 
spectability of  human  life  than  one 
of  those  miserable  aspirants  to  tte 
woolsack,  who  spends  nis  day  in  the 
desperate  quest  for  a  brief,  and  aits  at 
night  in  his  garret  shivering  orer  a 
shovel-lull  ofcoale  and  an  old  edition 
of  Coke  upon  Littleton* 
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It  is  in  vain  that  occasionally,  in 
taes  of  downright  dishonesty  indis- 
putably proved,  or  some  other  species 
of  flagrant  delinquency,  men  of  this 
class  are  disbarred.    The  examples, 
too  rare  to  be  effectual,  fail  to  strike 
a  wholesome  terror.    It  is  in  vain 
that  every  now  and  then  some  indi- 
vidual detected  in  foul  and  filthy 
practices  is  held  up  in  the  news- 
papers to  public  reprobation.    It  is 
in  vain  that  people  of  this  sort  are 
regarded  and  treated  in  the  societies 
as  moral  lepers — flouted  and  scorned 
in  the  Commons-Halls  of  the  Inns — 
blackballed    originally,    or    subse- 
quently expelled  by  the  bar-messes 
on  the  circuits ;  still  they  hang  on  in 
numbers  to  the  profession,  and  de- 
grade it.    Their  presence,  moreover, 
and   their  practices   in  the  deadly 
struggle  for  business  that  prevails  at 
the   oar,  have  another  ill-effect  by 
the  pressure  upon  other  practitioners, 
who  are  affected  by  it  more  or  less 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  scru- 

Suloeitv  in  points  of  honour  and  con- 
uct  they  may  happen  to  possess. 
Of  these  some,  ratner  than  appear 
;  unemployed,  will  work  for  nominal 
fees — or,  in  other  words,  give  credit 
to  attorneys  whom  they  are  right 
well  aware  never  intend  to  pay. 
This  carried  on  for  a  considerable 
time  serves  a  purpose  not  unfre- 
quently.  The  barren  briefs  act  as  a 
decoy  for  briefs  that  bear  golden 
fruit ;  or,  at  all  events,  they  tend  to 

S've  a  man  an  apparent  position  at 
e  bar  to  which  he  is  not  justly 
entitled,  and  help  him,  should  op- 
portunity offer,  m  his  suit  for  one 
or  other  of  the  multitudinous  places 
allotted  to  barristers  at  home  or  in 
the  colonies.    This  system  accounts 
to   some   extent   for  appointments 
which,  from  the  little  real  worth  of 
the  fortunate  candidates,  would  other- 
wise  seem    passing    strange;    and 
also  serves  to  solve  the  mystery  of 
how  it  can  come  to  pass  that  a  bar- 
rister, who  during  many  years  of  his 
life  shall  appear  to  enjoy  a  lucrative 
practice,  shall  on  his  death  be  dis- 
covered not  to  be  worth  a  shilling, 
and  an  appeal  to  public  charity  shall 
be  made  on  behalf  of  his  family.    On 
others,  being  gentlemen  of  high  cha- 
racter and  nice  honour,  the  system 
works  prejudicially,  in  compelling 
them,  however  unwilling  they  may 
be,  to  give  credit  to  attorneys,  or 


to  submit  to  having  their  business 
fearfully  curtailed  and  cut  up :  and 
it  encourages  attorneys  to  act  upon 
the  principle  of  ancient  Pistol, 
4  Base  is  the  slave  who  pays.'  The 
consequences  of  this  system,  in  a 
word,  not  long  ago,  were  openly  de- 
clared by  many  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished and  honourable  men  at 
the  bar  to  have  grown  into  an  into- 
lerable grievance.  There  are  few 
men  who  have  had  practice  of  late 
years,  and  especially  in  parliamentary 
cases,  who  have  not  been  robbed  of 
their  hundreds  of  pounds,  and  we 
could  name  more  than  one  who  have 
been  robbed  of  their  thousands.  But 
to  sum  up,  it  is  plain  from  what  has 
been  said  that  the  bar,  taking  it  as  a 
gross  body,  is  not  what  it  was  in 
point  of  dignity ;  nor,  in  truth,  is  it 
m  scholarship :  for  of  no  inconsider- 
able number  of  its  members  one 
would  be  justified,  nowadays,  in 
saving  with  the  good  fantagruel :— • 
Furthermore,  seeing  that  the  tares 
are  excerpted  out  of  the  middle  of  natu- 
ral and  moral  philosophic,  how  should 
these  fooles  have  understood  it  that  have 
by  heaven  studied  lease  in  philosophy 
than  my  mule  ?  In  respect  of  humane 
learning  and  the  knowledge  of  antiquities 
and  history,  they  are  truly  laden  with 
those  faculties  as  a  toad  is  with  feathers. 
And  yet  of  all  this  the  lawes  are  so  full, 
that  without  it  they  cannot  be  under- 
stood, as  I  intend  more  fully  to  show 
unto  you  in  a  peculiar  treatise  which  on 
that  subject  I  am  about  to  publish. 

But  let  that  be.  Before  we  pro- 
ceed farther,  there  are  two  miscon- 
ceptions to  which  we  feel  we  are 
liable,  and  against  which  we  would 
fain  guard.  First,  we  by  no  means 
intend  to  say  that  the  practice  in  the 
courts  is  altogether  in  the  hands  of 
the  relatives,  connexions,  and  pro- 
tkgk*  of  attorneys,  and  of  those  bar- 
risters who  contrive  to  recommend 
themselves  to  the  favour  of  attorneys 
by  their  peculiar  modes  of  feeling 
and  habits  of  practice.  Secondly, 
far  be  it  from  us  to  imagine,  much 
less  to  assert,  that  there  be  not  gen- 
tlemen at  the  bar  who  have  by  their 
own  merits  and  exertions,  purely  and 
honourably,  and  without  any  undue 
extrinsic  aid,  raised  themselves  to  the 
high  places  in  the  practice  of  the 
profession.  With  regard  to  the  first, 
as  it  always  has  been,  so  is  it  now, 
that  there  are  a  certain  number  of 
leaders  who,   whatever   they  may 
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stare  been  originally  and  in  the 
vp-hfll  part  of  their  career,  are  now 
in  their  exalted  position  perfectly  in- 
dependent of  the  attorneys,  and  able, 
upon  pro  vocation  and  if  so  disponed, 
to  carry  ont  Brougham's  threat  and 
open  their  chambers  to  clients  in 
their  proper  persons.  For  the  gene- 
lal  prejudice,  the  fashion,  the  popu- 
lar superstition  is  in  their  favour, 
said  clients  must  and  will  have  them 
retained  even  when  satisfied  they 
cannot  have  their  services,  so  that  at 
all  events  nobody  else  shall  have 
them.  There  n  music  to  the  vulgar 
ear  in  the  rustle  of  the  silk,  there  is 
wisdom  to  the  vulgar  apprehension 
in  the  flowing  lappets  of  the  wig,  and 
sot  assurance  of  ornate  eloquence  in 
the  embroidered  and  Deflowered  vest. 
The  robes  and  the  splendour  of 
appearance  serve  the  modern  ad- 
vocate in  as  good  stead  as  they  did 
Ids  predecessor  centuries  ago  :— 

•Ptiptm  vendit 
Canstdicam,  vendont  amethystms,  con- 

venit  iBis 
Et  strepifa,  et  fade  majoris  vhrere  cen- 
sus. 
*    *    •    Ciceroni  nemo  ducentos 
Nunc  dederit  nmnrnos,  nisi  mlserit  an* 
imliis  mcens. 

Time  rolls  on,  and  the  scene  and 
the  actors  change,  but  human  pre- 
judice only  ebbs  and  flows  like  the 
tide,  still  occupying  pretty  much  the 
i  waste  of  shore. 


Rani  in  ternri  faeandk  panno  ! 

Is  not  this  as  common  of  belief 
now  as  in  the  days  of  Juvenal? 
Who  would  tolerate  eloquence  in  a 
stuff  gown? 

Qms  bene  dicentem  Basilias  ferat  ? 
Kb  man.  But  what  does  this  lead 
to  at  our  bar  ?  Why,  to  another 
crying  abuse,  for  which  the  public 
are  exclusively  to  blame.  The  gen- 
tlemen who  are  thus  sought  after 
and  favoured,  get  ten  times  more 
Imsiness  than  they  can  do  properly. 
They  have  no  time  to  read,  no  time 
to  think ;  they  are  day  by  day  felling 
father  and  farther  behind  the  ad- 
vancing age.  They  can  scarcely 
keep  pace  with  the  law  itself  (their 
peculiar  province  of  study)  as  it  is 
amended,  altered,  or  extended.  They 
know  nothing  of  their  numerous  and 
mnltrtndinous  briefs  except  from  the 
notes  of  a  junior,  or  then-  own  par- 
ticular chamber -devils.  Nothing 
en  command  peculiar  attention  ex- 


cept a  peculiarly  ponderon  fee,  e 
this  the  rich  fingsnt  pays  fed? 
2EmvUo  dabitttr  quantum  seA  Jj 
for  the  general  run  of  tonnes.  t« 
pot  through  with  a  grave  Ik  a 
imposing  demeanour,  tod  na&fs 
with  excellent  tact  and  the  dmaeic 
of  assured  confidence  and  bag  a 
perience;  but  we  need  hatyb 
serve  that  it  would  be  much  beta 
done  even  by  a  less  able  bid,  rm 
mind  was  distracted  by  {everted 
than  by  one  of  those  chosen  dock 
One  thing,  moreover,  at  tha  prees 
time  is  mark  worth y— a  thing  it  V 
Neve  that  never  existed  before  m  a 
history  of  the  profession— aad  th 
just  now  affects  the  general  danar 
of  the  bar.  It  is  that  amongst  l 
the  leaders  there  is  not  s  angle  ■ 
distinguished  in  any  way  or  fcr  ay- 
thing,  except  for  ms  sateen  si 
practitioner  of  the  law. 

There  is  no  great  orator,  no  at 
statesman,  no  great  writer,  m  era 
scholar.      They   are   one  «U 
mere  practising  lawyers  of  onto 
merit,  and   of  the   common -fbo 
acquirements  of  gentlemen  h  tiff 
rank   of  life.      This,  bowrwr,  i 
not  so  strange  in  fact,  as  it  ijpe 
to  be  at  first  sight ;  and,  obKre,t!s 
dearth  is  recent  as  veil  as  mpk 
"With  only  one  or  two  eseepta* 
present  judges  are  all  aceompftk 
scholars ;  and  if  we  look  has  * 
shall  find  that  many  of  the  a* 
illustrious  names  Great  Bntamb** 
in   science,    literature,  pbfl«W 
statecraft,  oratory,  and,  sombw? 
to  speak,  in  the  display  of  pnyee* 
and  pervading  genius,  were  tone*! 
lawyers.    It  boots  not  to  repeat  tw 
here.    They  are  as  nuaiiar  fc>* 
firesides  of  all  educated  pew*** 
household  words.    BattBegR** 
of  these  men,  though  ewwa** 
with,  was  extrinsic  to,  theirpi** 
at  the  bar.     It  was  not  bj  tw 
successful  practice  at  tie  bir  t» 
they  achieved   undying  glory  J- 
was  not  that  they  had  «7 Jg* 
aptitude  for   the  legal  pn*»J* 
No,  whatever  BngntbanbKB» 
profession  or  their  cboeetf 'J* 
fession,  they  had  that  few |rfj» 
that  power  of  will,  that  *f**JJ 
gvanist,  which  would  In*  **** 
them   to   exmh  tbeswNs  f  J 
catholic  renown.    Xowtbeoo^ 
to  eminence  and  rank  at  the » - 
official  legal  dignities  this*****1 
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above  it,  is  by  the  exercise  of  the 
every-day  practical  qualities  of  the 
technical  counsellor  or  working  ad- 
vocate in  the  actual  business  of  the 
contentious  administration  of  the  law. 
!No  extraneous  qualities  or  achieve- 
ments are  of  any  the  least  use  to  a 
man  in  recommending  him  to  that 
employment  which  can  alone  lead  to 
public  place  or  honours.    The  fame 
of  a  large  and  deep  knowledge  of 
science  is  no  recommendation  even 
in   patent  cases,  or  in  the  trial  of 
railway  bills.    The  luck  to  be  the 
son-in-law  of  an  attorney,  or  the 
four-and-fortieth  cousin  of  an  in- 
triguing peer,  will  suffice  to  pass  the 
individual    so   connected   over   the 
bridge  of  gold,  albeit  he  shall  never 
bave  got  across  the  bridge  of  asses. 
The  reputation  for  general  learning, 
for  literary  tastes  and  acquirements, 
i       and,  above  all,  for  literary  abilities, 
proves  positively  an  impediment  to 
•       the  advancement  of  a  barrister.  Little 
care  the  dispensers  of  briefs  that  there 
is  scarcely  a  branch  of  human  know- 
ledge upon  which  the  practice  of  the 
t       law  touches  not;  little  reverence, 
i       in  sooth,  have  they  fbr  'circle-learn- 
i       ing ;'  and  they  detest  alike  the  Graces 
i        and  the  Muses.    The  legal  mind,  in 
their  imaginations,  is  repugnant  to 
and  abhorrent  of  all  embellishment. 
Law,  in  their  judgment,  is  like  the 
hymn    of  the    iEschylean    Furies, 
'Af#0u»m — &v*9mfy»T»f.  Distinction, 
even  in  legal  literature — the  exhibi- 
tion of  profound  knowledge  in  works 
that  stand  as  monumental  authorities 
of  law  —  in  no  sort  tend  to  procure 
the  author  business,  or  to  elevate 
him  to  the  rewards  and  honours  of 
his  profession.    When  did  a  great 
book,  on  which  the  best  hours  of  the 
writer's  lire  have,  peradventure,  been 
expended,  ever  make  so  much  as  a 
puisne  judge?     Tet  barristers  do 
continually   compile   and    compose 
books;    some   for  fame,  more  for 
fashion.    First,  as  to  the  latter;  as 
to  fashion.    If  you  look  merely  to 
the  issue  from  the  press,  you  would 
be  tempted  to  exclaim  with  Solomon, 
•  There  is  no  end  to  making  books ;' 
and  assuredly  to  anybody  who  reads 
them  there  would  be  '  much  weari- 
ness of  the  flesh.1    In  the  days  of 
Charles  II.  it  was  the  fashion  to 
fight  duels  and  to  write  plays.  Every 
gentleman  about  the  court  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  pcet,  expected 4  to  have 


killed  his  man  and  writ  his  play.9 
In  our  more  sober  times,  and  amongst 
a  more  peaceful  generation  of  Tem- 
plars, it  is  the  mode  for  every  *  suck- 
ing barrister '  to  make  his  book.  So 
also  with  the  unfledged  physician. 
But  it  is  an  ungrateful  labour;  for 
we  do  not  believe  the  one  ever  gets 
a  client  or  the  other  a  patient  by  his 
lucubrations.  And  this  is  as  it  should 
be.  For  it  is  not  at  the  opening  of 
his  career  that  a  professional  man 
should  attempt  to  write  and  give  the 
world  a  touch  of  his  quality.  The 
books  accordingly,  with  the  rarest 
exceptions,  are  mere  trash,  which  has 
been  emptied  out  from  works  already 

{rablished  and  forgotten.  To  this 
et  the  legal  rag-picker  or  chiffonier 
add  copious  extracts  from  the  recent 
statutes,  and  huddle  in,  without  mind 
or  method,  a  heap  of  cases  from  the 
last  batches  of  Reports ;  and,  behold, 
a  modern  law-book!  The  fact  is, 
these  books  are  put  forth  as  adver- 
tisements. The  aspiring  youth  wishes 
that  his  friends  the  attorneys  should 
see  his  name  emblazoned  on  a  title- 
page.  This  is  enough.  He  knows 
the  class  are  not  much  addicted  to 
reading  anything  except  bills  of  costs. 
Sometimes,  too,  he  dispenses  with  the 
title-page  altogether,  and  is  content 
to  have  his  name  embalmed  in  the 
simple  advertisement  in  the  columns 
of  the  newspaper,  or  on  the  back 
sheets  of  the  current  numbers  of  the 
Reports  of  the  courts  of  law  or  equity. 
And  this  is  the  wisest  and  most  eco- 
nomical plan,  and  one  much  followed 
by  the  ingenuous  youth  who  are  de- 
sirous ox  saving  their  purses  and 
their  pence,  and  yet  of  obtaining  the 
notoriety  of  figuring  as  die  authors 
of  forthcoming  works  which  were 
never  seriously  intended  to  be  written, 
and  never  are  to  come  forth.  We 
stop  not  to  speak  of  the  compilations 
of  the  poor  paper -and -paste -and 
scissors  hangers-on  at  the  courts,  who 
get  up  books  of  practice  and  the  like 
ror  the  pitiful  pay  of  the  booksellers. 
But  we  pass  on  to  observe,  that  some 
few  learned  lawyers  there  be,  and 
profound  and  original  thinkers,  who 
write  for  feme,  although  well  aware 
that,  unless  by  the  operation  of  some 
miracle,  that  fame  will  be  barren  to 
them  of  all  pecuniary  and  professional 
advantages.  But  these  poor  fellows, 
recluse  m  their  chambers,  as  Gibbon 
hath  it,  are  no  better  #ff  than  the 
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faithful  hen  who  sits  upon  addled 


Ye  are  tired,  however,  of  the  whole 
lot  of  the  legal  tribe,  and  shall  now 
take  our  leave  of  them  with  an  ex- 
hortation in  the  words  of  the  facetious 
Baron  Dawson : — 

Ye  lawyers  so  just, 
Be  the  cause  what  it  will,  who  so  learn- 
edly plead, 

How  worthy  of  trust, 


Yon  know  black  from  white, 
Yet  prefer  wrong  to  right, 

As  you  chance  to  be  fbe'd; 
Leave  your  musty  Reports 
And  forsake  the  king's  courts, 
Where  Dolness  and  Discord  hire  s*mi 

their  thrones ; 
Burn  Salkeld  and  Yentrk, 
With  all  your  damn'd  entries, 
And  away  with  the  claret !  —  a  bonpa. 

Squire  Jones ! 


THE  LEGEND  OF  POURPAGNE. 


I. — This  Fijght. 


WHOEVER  has  sailed  up  the 
Ranee,  from  St.  Malo  to  Dinan, 
must  have  observed  the  ruins  of  a 
chateau  on  the  summit  of  a  naked 
crag  on  the  left  bank,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Plouer.  The  position 
of  the  blackened  walls,  through  whose 
loops  and  shattered  windows  the 
moonlight  streams  down  upon  the 
rich  wood  that  fills  the  gorge  below, 
is  highly  picturesque ;  and  although 
but  a  fragment  remains,  there  is  yet 
enough  of  the  old  fastness  left  stand- 
ing to  indicate  its  original  extent  and 
magnificence. 

The  aristocracy  of  the  middle  ages 
illustrated  in  their  daily  lives  that 
mode  of  existence  which  has  supplied 
us  with  the  materials  of  our  romantic 
literature.  They  acted  the  chronicles 
of  Froissart  and  Monstrelet,  and  the 
most  poetical  imagination  could  not 
invent  stranger  or  more  startling  in- 
cidents than  were  of  common  occur- 
rence to  the  dwellers  in  these  old 
castles.  This  solitary  chateau  has  its 
history  of  knight-errantry  and  ad- 
venture like  all  the  rest ;  and  amongst 
its  traditions  that  which  closes  its 
annals  is  especially  interesting,  as  the 
last  record  of  a  proud  and  powerful 
race. 

The  sun  was  setting  over  the  woods 
of  Pourpagne  on  a  fine  autumn  even- 
ing, towards  -the  middle  of  the  se- 
venteenth century,  when  a  female 
figure  appeared  upon  the  narrow  ter- 
race of  the  chateau,  and,  advancing 
to  the  low-battlemented  wall  that 
surrounded  it,  leaned  thoughtfully 
over,  looking  into  the  abyss  of  fo- 
liage beneath.  She  was  about  eight- 
een years  of  age;  her  figure  was 
slight  and  graceful ;  her  face  hand- 


some and  expressive ;  and  her  bor- 
ing was  that  of  the  daughter  of  j 
noble  house.  There  were  trice  i 
deep  anxiety  in  her  features,  «  s& 
watched  the  shadows  of  the  ckradi 
slowly  falling  over  the  trees,  wteh 
seemed  to  shudder  in  the  chill  ere* 
ing  air,  down  in  the  depths  of  tk 
darkening  valley. 

Presently  there  was  a  stir  anwo£ 
the  branches  below,  and  strain^ 
up  a  track  which  led  from  the  ri- 
ver-side to  the  terrace,  she  de- 
cerned the  form  of  a  man,  dressed  is 
a  brilliant  military  costume.  In  i 
few  moments  he  gained  the  plateau, 
and  stood  by  her  side. 

'  Armand !' 

1  Louise,  my  beloved !  You  trembk.' 

1  Have  I  not  cause?  To  see  yea 
here,  under  the  very  windows  of  tk 
castle.    If  you  should  be  seen—' 

*  What  then  ?  I  know  the  wo* 
and  I  dare  all.  Is  this  weaknesi  be- 
fitting her  who  is  beloved  by  Anoand 

jde  Courcil  ?' 

4 1  acknowledge  the  feats  ihsioftf- 
whelm  my  love.  Remember,  tbt 
our  duty,  love,  is  opposed  to  adaf/ 
which  has  a  prior  claim  upon  me. 

*  If  you  loved  truly,  Louise,  * 
would  supersede  all  other  claim* 

*  Have  I  deserved  that  ^rM*: 
To  what  extremity  of  terror  tad  m- 
fering  am  I  not  driven  by  oar  ©• 
happy  attachment  P  I,  the  heiresrf 
a  great  name,  the  daughter  of  the 
Marquis  de  Pourpagne,  one  of » 
noblest  and  richest  lords  ofBretagne, 
who  am  ready  to  renounce  for  J* 
my  birth-right  it  may  be,  even  of 
family.  And  yet  you  doubt  mj 
love?'  .  f 

1  Am  I  not  nobly  born  too,  Lou*r 
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Hare  I  not  a  chateau  and  an  estate  ? 
Hare  I  not  rank  in  the  army?  Yet, 
-when  I  asked  you  from  the  hands  of 
your  father,  he  refused  me.  What 
refuge  hare  I  from  despair  hut  in 
your  fidelity?' 

'  And  are  you  not  satisfied  of  my 
truth?  Why  am  I  here?  Why  do 
I  listen  to  you  ?' 

*  Give  me  then  a  proof  of  devotion, 
ffuch  as  the  circumstances  in  which 
we  are  placed  demand  —  without 
which,  Louise,  all  must  end  between 
lis.* 

*  What  proof  do  you  ask  ?' 

*  Your  cousin,  the  Vicomte  d'Av- 
rcuil,  severely  wounded  in  that  affair 
at  Kheinfeldt,  is  coming  here  within 
these  two  days.  He  is  coming,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Marquis,  to  claim 
some  foolish  promise  that  passed  be- 
tween you  in  your  childhood.  He 
expects  to  obtain  your  hand.  Your 
father  will  enforce  it/ 

*  No— no — we  must  hope  for  some 
escape  from  that.' 

'Hope!  Frederic  d'Avreuil  was 
once  my  friend.  From  this  hour  I 
regard  him  as  my  deadliest  foe.  Do 
you  believe  that,  wandering  about 
these  woods,  if  we  chanced  to  meet, 
we  should  have  a  peaceful  rencontre, 
as  of  old  ?  Do  you  not  believe  that 
I  should  rather  seek  him,  and  revenge 
the  wrong  he  meditates  ?' 

4  Oh,  Armand,  this  is  horrible.9 
4  There  is  but  one  way  to  avoid  it.* 

*  And  that • 

'  Is  flight.  Not  one  hour  is  to  be 
lost,  my  own  Louise,  if  you  would 
save  me — yourself— from  utter  de- 
spair and  rum.' 

4  Flight  —  together!'  exclaimed 
Louise,  burying  her  face  in  her  hands, 
in  a  transport  of  emotion. 

Armand  drew  her  gently  to  his 
arms,  and  in  a  voice  full  of  tender- 
ness tried  to  restore  her  courage. 
4  My  betrothed !  by  how  many  vows, 
sweet  and  solemn  vows,  have  you  not 
conferred  upon  me  the  right  to  call 
you  so  ?  This  step  is  forced  upon  us 
— we  do  not  seek  it ;  and,  after  all, 
it  will  be  but  the  means  of  constrain- 
ing them  to  consent  to  our  union. 
When  they  find  that  they  can  no 
longer  separate  us,  their  love  for  you 
will  set  aside  all  other  considerations, 
and  they  will  receive  you  again  to 
their  hearts.  "Louise,  look  up,  and 
hear  me.  You  do  not  doubt  my  ho- 
nour, Louise?    Why  should  I  ask 


the  question  ?  At  the  nearest  town  we 
will  find  a  priest  to  bless  our  union, 
and  the  pardon  of  your  parents  will 
consummate  an  act  sanctified  by  the 
offices  of  religion.' 

4  Armand,'  cried  Louise,  4  leave 
me — leave  me— or  we  are  lost.' 

4  Leave  you — and  die ! ' 

4  Think — my  father  is  old — my 
mother — I  am  their  only  child— this 
flight  would  fill  their  hearts  with  de- 
spair.' 

4  They  did  not  hesitate  to  consign 
us  to  despair.' 

4  It  is  impossible — you  would  never 
respect  me  after.' 

4  Gruel ! — do  you  desire  me  to  die?4 

4  Hush !  there  is  some  one  moving 
on  the  terrace.  For  both  our  sakes — 
quickly — go — we  must  part  now.' 

•  To  meet  again  to-morrow  night. 
Adieu!' 

He  impressed  a  hasty  kiss  upon 
her  hand,  and  disappeared  down  the 
mountain  track. 

The  marquis  almost  at  the  same 
moment  advanced  upon  the  terrace. 
The  evening  was  falling  rapidly,  and 
Armand,  favoured  by  the  darkness, 
had  escaped  observation. 

4  Joy,  joy,  my  child,'  said  the  mar- 
quis, taking  Louise  by  both  hands  ; 
4  we  have  received  a  letter  announc- 
ing the  return  of  your  cousin.  He 
is  now  quite  convalescent,  and  will 
be  with  us  to-morrow  evening.  The 
dear  boy,  I  long  to  embrace  him ; 
and  hope  soon,  Louise,  he  will  be 
bound  to  us  by  a  tenderer  tie.' 

The  old  marquis  was  so  much  oc- 
cupied by  his  own  thoughts  that  he 
did  not  perceive  how  painfully  Louise 
was  affected  by  this  intelligence.  The 
hour  was  near  when  the  sacrifice  de- 
manded by  her  lover  must  be  made, 
or  the  alternative  adopted,  which  was' 
to  consign  her  to  a  life  of  remorse. 
The  impetuous  temper  of  the  mar- 
quis admitted  of  no  compromise;  and 
having  made  up  his  mind  to  this  mar- 
riage, she  knew  how  useless  it  would 
be  to  remonstrate  or  resist.  He  was 
of  the  old  baronial  stamp— proud, 
inflexible,  severe.  Her  first  impulse 
was  to  avoid  all  conversation  on  the 
subject,  and,  pleading  illness,  she  re- 
treated to  her  chamber,  to  reflect 
upon  her  position  and  decide.  There 
was  but  one  day  more,  and  whichever 
way  her  resolution  was  to  be  taken, 
it  must  be  taken  before  the  following 
night. 
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The  entire  of  the  next  day  was  de- 
voted to  preparations  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  guest.  Everybody  in  the 
chateau  was  in  motion.  New  hang- 
ings were  placed  in  the  apartment 
destined  for  him,  vases  ot  flowers 
were  scattered  through  the  rooms, 
and  within  and  without  the  whole 
place  had  the  aspect  of  a  festival. 

As  evening  approached,  Armand 
de  Courcil  traversed  the  wood  higher 
up  the  gorge,  and  beyond  the  cha- 
teau, avoiding  the  beaten  tracks,  and 
carefully  concealing  himself  amongst 
the  trees.  At  length  he  reached  an 
open  space,  from  whence  the  espla- 
nade on  that  side  was  visible.  The 
high  road,  winding  up  the  mountains, 
might  be  seen  in  a  broken  dusky 
line  through  the  trunks  of  the  trees 
below.  Mists  and  vapours  were  ris- 
ing from  the  valley,  and  the  objects 
around  him  were  momently  becoming 
more  and  more  indistinct.  Lights 
flashed  from  time  to  time  across  the 
windows  of  the  chateau,  and  it  was 
evident  that  the  retainers  were  busy 
at  their  tasks.     He  listened  in  the 


direction  of  the  high  road,  hot  coaH 
catch  no  sounds,  except  the  sola 
whispers  of  the  wind  through  tk 
dropping  leaves.  The  turret  dock 
struck  eight,  and  the  Dooming  pea* 
reverberated  from  aide  to  aide,  ssi 
went  roiling  down  to  the  bottom  d 
the  gorge.  In  a  few  momenta  was. 
there  was  a  disturbance  amongst  tk 
branches  above  him — he  sprang  to- 
ward— it  was  Xfouise. 

Seizing  her  hand,  he  made  a  no- 
tion of  silence,  and  onndufltfd  as 
down  towards  the  high  road,  if 
they  emerged  from  the  wood  tie 
moon  shone  out  brightly,  and  disco- 
vered, at  a  little  distance,  his  moan- 
ed page  leading  a  horse  and  ndficj. 
Assisting  Louise  upon  the  pamtj, 
he  whispered  in  her  ear, — 

'My  whole  life  shall  1 
for  this  act  of  devotion.* 

'Pray  Heaven  it  be  so,* 
Louise. 

Armand  sprang  upon  his  ssidk. 
and  directing  his  page  to  folk**, 
struck  into  a  bridle-path  in  the  *wi 
leading  in  the  direction  of  Disss. 


jm 


II. — The  Ma^edictioh. 


A  supper  in  a  feudal  hall  on  a 
state  occasion  was  always  a  grand 
affair.  The  worthy  knights  of  old 
were  inveterate  early  risers,  out  with 
the  dawn,  and  ready  for  dinner  by 
eleven  or  twelve  o'clock ;  so  that  we 
may  conclude  they  looked  forward 
to  supper-time  with  a  robust  antici- 
pation of  chines,  sirloins,  and  other 
brawny  dainties.  The  freebooting 
nobles  of  that  age  knew  the  full 
value  of  the  wise  old  saw  which  ad- 
monishes us  that  it  is  'the  early 
bird  that  catches  the  worm/  They 
were  all  early  birds,  the  respectable 
chieftains  who  lived  on  their  seig- 
norial  incomes,  no  less  than  the 
marauding  gentry  who  were  up  bo- 
times  to  pursue  their  industrial  oc- 
cupations by  land  and  water.  We 
must  exempt  the  Marquis  de  Pour- 
pagne,  however,  from  the  suspicion 
of  being  impllcatedin  such  equivocal 
proceedings.  There  was  not  a  stain 
on  his  escutcheon.  His  ancient  line 
reposed  upon  an  unsullied  name  and 
large  territorial  possessions.  He  had 
no  necessity  to  resort  to  brigandage 
as  a  means  of  supporting  his  esta- 
blishment ;  and  if  he  had,  the  proud 
traditions  of  his  house  would  have 
made  him  scorn  such  an  alternative. 


We  touch  upon  the  habits  of  tk 
lusty  aristocracy  of  those  days  by 
way  of  an  historical  prelude  to  tk 
elaborate  supper  that  was  laid  out  is 
the  principal  saUe  of  the  chateau  01 
the  night  when  Louise  de  Pdurpagw 
nod  to  Dinan  with  Armand  de 
Courcil ;  but  we  have  no  inteotam 
of  describing  the  dishes.  The  reader 
is  requested  to  supply  the  supper 
himself;  and  as  he  is  in  a  capnl 
sporting  country,  he  wiH  find  iktk 
trouble  in  procuring  ~boan*  heafe 
and  venison,  and  every  variety  flf 
fish,  flesh,  and  fowl  it  may  please  has 
fancy  or  his  appetite  to  desire. 
These  prelinunaries  being  satisfac- 
torily adjusted,  we  must  suppose  the 
supper  laid,  and  the  armed  retainer* 
ranged  down  the  saQe,  and  a  croud 
of  vassals  gathered  at  the  tardier 
extremity  to  sive  a  ceremonial  re- 
ception to  the  young  Vkomtc 
d^Avreuu,  who  is  expected  to  serin 
every  moment. 

About  the  same  instant  of  tnue, 
as  nearlyas  possible,  that  Louise  waf 
traversing  toe  hndle-Dath  throngs 
the  woods  to  Dinan,  the  liaruuiianl 
Marquise  de  Pournagne  were  Inakisg 
their  entry  into  the  saUe,  and  taking 
their  places  on  the  dais.  The  tablets 
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altogether  very  striking,  and 
there  did  not  exist  at  that  moment 
a  happier  man  in  all  Bretagne  than 
the  Lord  of  Pourpagne.  He  loved 
his  nephew — a  brave,  honourable, 
and  handsome  youth ;  and  the  pro- 
spect of  an  alliance  that  was  to  twine 
together  the  branches  of  his  house 
filled  his  heart  with  exultation. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  sound  of 
the  wheels  of  a  carriage  was  heard 
thundering  into  the  court-yard, 
'where  the  major-domo  and  a  train  of 
servants  were  waiting  to  receive  the 
young  man,  who  descended  from  the 
vehicle  looking  very  pale  and  feeble. 
HI  as  he  was,  his  face  brightened  up 
with  an  expression  of  joy  as  he  en- 
tered the  talk,  and  saw  the  old 
marquis  and  marquise  advancing 
eagerly  to  meet  him. 

4 Frederic!'  exclaimed  the  mar- 
quis, throwing  his  arms  round  his 
neck,  'Welcome  to  Pourpagne.  My 
cup  of  happiness  is  full  We  hardly 
expected  you  for  a  week  to  come  till 
we  received  your  letter  last  night. 
Poor  boy]  how  fatigued  you  must 
be.  And  these  confounded  wounds ; 
but  we'll  set  you  up  again.  Come, 
sit,  sit ;  I  hope  you  have  an  appetite. 
How  pale  the  boy  is !  * 

4  It  is  with  the  journey,  uncle,* 
said  Frederic,  'and  the — the— anx- 
iety to  see  you  all  again.  And 
Louise,  my  cousin,  how  is  she  ? 
where  is  she?  I  do  not  see  her.* 
'  You  shall  see  her,  Frederic,  and 
she  shall  answer  for  herself.  But  I 
can  tell  you  she  is  all  impatience  for 
your  arrival ;  she  has  been  busy  in 
her  chamber  all  day.  You  can  guess 
why.  The  fact  is,  your  return  has 
thrown  us  into  a  little  confusion,  and 


T  inquired  the 


made  us  so  happy-1 

'  Where  is  Louise 
marquise. 

'In  her  chamber,  no  doubt,'  said 
the  marquis.    *  Let  her  be  called.' 

A  servant  was  despatched  to  sum- 
mon her.  There  was  a  long  delay, 
filled  up  with  questionings  and  con- 
gratulations; bat  Louise  came  not, 
and  Frederic  d'Avreuil,  with  his  eyes 
constantly  directed  towards  the  doer, 
began  at  last  to  betray  symptoms  of 
uneasiness.  He  ascribed  her  absence 
to  reluctance  to  meet  him.  That 
thought  alone  was  sufficient  to  make 
him  unhappy  enough. 

AsQcond  messenger  wasdesnatched, 
and  by  this  time  the  marquis  was 


growing  irritable  and  impatient  The 
terrible  mystery,  however,  was  soon 
solved.  Both  messengers  returned 
together,  and  the  news  they  had  to 
teU  was  plainly  revealed  in  their 
ashy  faces.  Louise  was  nowhere  to 
be  found,  but  a  paper  addressed  to 
the  marquis,  and  folded  like  a  billet, 
which  they  discovered  on  her  toilet- 
table,  suggested  at  once  a  suspicion 
of  the  truth.  The  marquis  was  so 
agitated  that  he  handed  the  fatal 
paper  to  his  nephew  to  read.  It  was 
in  the  following  words : — 

Forgive  me,  beloved  mother !  foigne 
me,  my  revered  father !  for  the  first  act 
of  disobedience  I  have  ever  committed 
towards  you. '  Mercy  and  pardon  for  the 
despair  of  your  poor  child,  which  has 
driven  her  to  fly  from  a  union  which 
mast  have  brought  sorrow  on  the  good 
Frederic  d'Avreml,  and  condemned  the 
wretched  Louise  to  a  life  of  hopeless 
remorse.  Tefl  him  that  she  respects  and 
konoars  him,  but  that  she  loved  another. 
He  will  feel  for  her  and  be  generoao. 
He  will  see  mat  she  had  no  alteiaatiwa, 
My  beloved  parents,  your  unhappy  child 
has  fled  with  him  whose  alliance  you  re- 
jected, to  whose  love  she  has  entreated 
her  future  destiny.  Either  way  the 
choice  was  dreadful.  Pity  her  and  par- 
don her! 

The  paper  dropped  from  the  hand 
of  the  vicomte.  He  loved  Louise 
tenderly,  and  the  announcement  at 
the  close  of  these  lines  destroyed  the 
faint  hope  which  sustained  him  at 
first.  If  she  had  fled  merely  to 
escape  a  union  that  did  violence  to 
her  inclinations,  time  might  reconcile 
her  feelings ;  but  she  had  fled  with 
her  lover,  and  all  was  over. 

A  poet  who  knew  human  nature 
well  recommends  us,  on  such  occa- 
sions, to  give  up  all  idle  repining 
and  to  make  the  most  of  what  can 
be  helped : — 
When  remedies  sxe  past,  the  grief  is 


By  knowing  the  worst  which  late  cm 

hope  depended. 
The  robbed  who  smiles  takes  something 

from  the  thief; 
He  robs  himself  who  spends  a  bootless 

grief. 

But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  follow  thai 
sage  advice ;  especially  where  young 
blood  and  blasted  affections  axe  in 
question.  The  first  impulse  of  the 
vicomte  was  vengeance.  If  Losise 
were  lost ta him  forever,  some  com- 
pensation might  be  found  in  taking 
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a  summary  revenge  upon  his  rival. 
In  a  paroxysm  of  passion  he  called 
for  bis  arms,  and  desired  his  esquire 
to  provide  horses,  with  the  dire  in- 
tent of  instantly  pursuing  the  fugi- 
tives. 

The  marquise,  who  felt  the  ca- 
lamity more  profoundly  than  even 
the  bereaved  lover,  but  whose  afflic- 
tion was  softened  by  maternal  ten- 
derness, endeavoured  to  dissuade  him 
from  his  purpose.  She  urged  upon 
him  the  hopelessness  of  pursuit.  Of 
what  avail  could  it  be  ?  And  even 
if  successful  it  would  only  bring  in- 
creased misery  upon  them,  for  in 
punishing  the  ravisher  they  would 
destroy  their  child.  Louise  stood 
between  Armand  de  Gourcil  and  their 
vengeance. 

While  the  marquise  was  reason- 
ing with  her  nephew  the  marquis 
maintained  a  gloomy  silence.  The 
intelligence  stunned  him.  He  saw 
the  projects  he  had  formed  crum- 
bled into  dust.  A  blot,  for  the  first 
time,  was  cast  upon  his  name. 
Clouds  of  mental  anguish  passed 
over  his  face,  and  after  many  strug- 
gles a  fixed  and  stern  resolution  took 
possession  of  his  features.  A  solemn 
hush  crept  over  the  salle.  Not  a 
word  was  spoken.  They  all  waited 
in  suspense  for  the  mandate  that  was 
to  decide  their  course.  But  the 
marquis  was  still  silent. 

At  length  the  major-domo  ap- 
proached, '  Monseigneur,'  he  de- 
manded, (what  are  your  orders?' 
Shall  I  call  out  your  vassals  to  pur- 
sue  the  chevalier  ? ' 


'No!*  replied  the  marquis,  in  a 
calm  but  energetic  voice ;  then  rais- 
ing himself  to  nis  full  height  he  ad- 
dressed his  assembled  retainers. 
&  Listen  to  me,  my  brave  and  faith- 
ful servitors.  Most  of  you  have  been 
born  in  this  house,  and  would  not 
willingly  see  it  dishonoured.  Your 
fathers  lived  under  the  protection  of 
our  banner,  and  they  would  have 
fallen  in  its  defence  rather  than  see 
it  sullied  by  an  act  of  shame.  So 
would  you.  I  feel  that  your  hearts 
respond  to  my  words,  and  that  you 
will  strictly  obey  my  wishes.  Listen 
to  me.  From  this  hour  forth  let  no 
word  ever  pass  amongst  us  about  this 
great  sorrow — this  deep  disgrace.  We 
will  not  pursue  the  criminals.  Force 
cannot  renew  the  broken  ties  of  love. 
Let  them  go,  and  be  forgotten.  I 
am  childless.  We  must  find  some 
excuse  to  account  for  her  absence — 
for  her  eternal  absence,'  he  added,  in 
a  voice  touched  with  deep  emotion ; 
but,  recovering  his  firmness,  he 
spoke  aloud.  '  To  all  questions  about 
her,  answer  that  she  is  traveling, 
then  in  a  little  time  that  she  is  ill, 
and  at  last  that  she  is— dead.' 

'  Dead ! '  cried  the  vicomte. 

'  Yes !  she  is  dead  to  us  for  ever  !f 

4  What !  uncle — monseigneur  — 
you  would  not  put  the  abyss  of  the 
tomb  between  you  and  her  ? ' 

*  Honour  commands  it,1  returned 
the  marquis,  solemnly.  *  Remember, 
Monsieur  le  Vicomte,  that  the  device 
of  my  ancestors  and  yours  is, '  Tout 
pourVkonneurf* 


III. — The  Blessing. 


Towards  midnight  two  travellers, 
attended  by  a  page,  entered  Dinan. 
They  had  taken  a  circuitous  route 
to  evade  pursuit.  The  lady  was 
weary  and  full  of  grief,  and  the  ca- 
valier tried  in  vain  to  quiet  her 
alarms.  To  alL  his  words  of  tender- 
ness she  replied  with  tears.  The 
duty  she  had  violated  was  paramount 
in  her  thoughts  over  the  love  she- 
was  about  to  reward;  and  although 
she  was  soon  to  be  the  wife  of  Ar- 
mand de  Courcil,  she  could  not  for- 
get that  she  was  the  daughter  of  the 
Marquis  de  Pourpagne  and  the  be- 
trothed of  Frederic  d'Avreuil.  Hope 
and  repentance,  dismay  and  expecta- 
tion, struggled  together  in  her  heart. 

All  through  that   dreary  wood, 


and  upon  the  scanty  patches  of  the 
high-roads  they  crossed,  she  was 
conscious  of  a  mixed  sensation,  the 
fear  and  hope  of  pursuit.  As  the 
wind  moaned  through  the  trees,  or 
the  dead  leaves  leaped  and  cracked 
under  their  horses'  feet,  making 
strange  incoherent  noises  around  her 
and  behind  her,  she  sometimes 
thought  she  could  detect  the  tramp 
and  shout  of  horsemen ;  and  some- 
times fancied  that  she  saw  her  fa- 
ther's face  gazing  at  her  from  the 
weird  trunks  and  shadowy  recesses 
of  the  forest.  Then  in  her  terror 
she  would  cringe  closer  and  closer  to 
Armand,  dreading  the  approach  of 
the  pursuers,  yet  secretly  desiring  it, 
with  a  half-confession  to  her  heart 
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4>t  the  great  love  and  sorrow  that 
was  rending  it  in  twain. 

But  it  was  too  late  to  retract,  even 
if  she  would.  The  wound  was  al- 
ready inflicted;  and  the  only  hope 
that  remained  to  her  in  the  future 
was  the  hope  of  forgiveness.  To  this 
she  clung,  difficult  as  it  was  for  her 
to  believe  that  the  inexorable  honour 
of  her  father  could  be  brought  to 
pardon  so  heavy  an  offence.  She 
tried  to  console  herself  by  a  hundred 
sophistries,  not  the  least  of  which 
was  that  she  had  saved  Frederic 
cTAvreuil  from  a  marriage  that  must 
have  doomed  his  whole  life  to  the 
bitterest  of  all  disappointments.  The 
^extremity  to  which  she  was  reduced 
furnished  her  with  an  apology  com- 
mon to  all  extreme  cases — that  of 
two  evils  she  had  chosen  the  lesser. 
She  felt,  to  be  sure,  that  there  was  a 
little  selfishness  in  this  argument,  for 
in  seeking  her  own  happiness  she 
had  plunged  othera  into  misery.  But, 
on  tne  other  hand,  having  given  her 
heart  to  Armand,  would  she  have 
fceen  justified,  at  any  cost  of  suffer- 
ing, in  breaking  faith  with  him,  and 
returning  his  true  love  by  a  perfidy 
destructive  to  them  both  ?  As  to  her 
engagement  to  Frederic,  she  never 
considered  it  binding.  It  was  con- 
tracted in  childhood ;  nor  was  it  an 
obligation  voluntarily  incurred  by 
herself,  but  imposed  upon  her  by 
those  who  stood  sponsors  for  an 
affection  that  had  not  yet  grown  up. 
She  knew  that  he  loved  her  pas- 
sionately; but  they  had  not  seen 
much  of  each  other  latterly,  and  she 
hoped  he  would  forget  her  and  find 
ample  atonement  in  the  love  of  some 
one  else  more  worthy  of  him. 

Whenladies  disappoint  their  lovers 
they  frequently  vanish  in  a  flatter- 
ing deception  of  this  kind.  They 
sooth  their  consciences  by  saying 
something  handsome  of  the  gentle- 
men they  desert,  always  hoping  they 
may  meet  '  objects'  more  worthy  of 
them.  But  they  do  not  believe  in 
this  hope.  They  know  it  to  be  fal- 
lacious. They  know  well  enough 
that  love,  when  it  has  once  taken 
possession  of  a  man's  heart,  is  not  so 
easily  ejected,  and  that  it  is  still 
harder  to  admit  a  new  tenant.  Most 
men,  under  such  circumstances,  either 
shut  up  the  tenement  altogether  or 
throw  it  open  recklessly  to  any  in- 
discriminate company   that   offers. 

vol.  xxi.  no.  CCXLV. 


But  we  must  not  keep  our  story 
waiting  for  these  cruel  moralities. 

Close  behind  the  Place  du  Guesclin, 
on  that  side  which  faces  the  statue 
of  the  Breton  hero,  ran  a  dark  and 
narrow  street,  with  arcades  resting 
on  carved  wooden  pillars,  through 
which,  there  being  no  lights,  you 
were  obliged  to  pick  your  way  with 
much  caution  and  circumspection. 
Down  this  street  Armand  led  Louise, 
who  trembled  in  every  limb  with 
vague  apprehensions.  Sometimes  he 
whispered  in  her  ear  ( Courage !'  but 
courage  was  not  the  more  speedy  in 
coming  for  all  that  Beaching  a  low 
porch,  he  struck  a  signal  upon  the 
door  with  the  handle  of  his  sword. 
It  was  almost  immediately  opened 
by  a  man,  who,  beckoning  them  to 
enter  in  silence,  closed  the  door 
noiselessly  after  them. 

Passing  into  a  little  lighted  cham- 
ber at  the  back,  Louise  discovered 
at  once  that  she  was  in  the  house  of 
a  priest,  communicating  with  a  cha- 
pel behind.  In  a  few  hurried  words, 
Armand  informed  her  that  he  had 
already  prepared  the  venerable  cure 
for  the  office  he  was  to  perform,  and 
that  he  was  now  waiting  at  the  altar 
to  unite  them.  '  Courage,  my  be- 
loved! In  a  few  moments  I  shall 
have  the  right  to  protect  and  comfort 
you.  Ana  when  this  sacred  rite 
shall  have  been  performed,  Father 
Michel  has  promised  to  intercede  for 
us.  He  will  testify  our  marriage, 
and  they  will  relent  and  forgive  us. 
Come,  let  him  see  that  your  heart 
is  in  the  vow  which  makes  you 
mine.' 

It  was  a  trying  moment.  The 
conflict  of  love  and  duty  was  mak- 
ing sad  havoc  with  her  feelings ;  but 
she  struggled  to  conceal  it  She  felt 
that  it  would  be  a  grievous  wrong 
to  him  who  had  risked  all  for  her 
sake,  to  betray  hesitation  at  the  last ; 
and,  placing  her  hand  in  his,  she 
signified  to  him  that  she  was  ready. 

The  scene  was  sufficiently  solemn, 
as  they  entered  the  dimly-lighted 
chapel,  to  affect  the  spirits  even  of 
an  indifferent  spectator.  A  few  tall 
candles  burned  round  the  altar,  and 
the  broad  brooding  shadows  that  lay 
about  the  floor  and  walls  of  the 
choir,  stretching  away  into  utter 
darkness  down  the  nave,  filled  the 
heart  of  Louise  with  terror,  and  she 
shuddered  as  she  advanced  up  the 
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steps  of  the  altar.  A  sense  of  guilt- 
iness and  despair  possessed  her. 
Marriages  are  such  happy  sights, 
ushered  in   with   such    tokens   of 

Siety  and  such  joyous  presages, 
at  she  shrank  from  this  dismal 
ceremony  as  if,  instead  of  being  a 
prophecy  of  felicity  on  the  threshold 
of  her  life,  it  were  the  presentiment 
of  evil  and  misery  in  the  future. 
The  thought  of  all  the  bright  inci- 
dents natural  and  proper  to  the 
marriage  of  young  hearts— the  ring- 
ing of  bells,  the  scattering  of  flowers, 
open  sunshine,  merry  voices,  troops 


of  friends,— alas!  there  verein* 
here  to  greet  and  gladden  her. 

Father  Michel  did  not  appst 
notice  her  agitation.  The  peals* 
of  the  circumstances  raffiaratlv* 
counted  for  it ;  and,  beginning 'wit 
a  few  kindly  and  encourannf  wort 
he  proceeded  at  once  with  fees* 
mony .  When  it  was  over  he  fain: 
the  wedded  lovers  to  kneel,  i»L 
stretching  out  his  arm  over  tks, 
he  pronounced  a  blessing  upon  their 
union.  It  fell  upon  die  ean  ofLea* 
like  a  sentence  of  eternal  sepnos 
between  her  and  her  paieafc 


IT.--TH!  Last  Hop*. 


Weeks  rolled  away,  and  weeks 
became  resolved  into  months,  and 
the  name  of  Louise  de  Pompagne 
was  never  uttered  in  the  presence 
of  the  marquis.  Sometimes  Frederic 
and  the  marquise  exchanged  looks 
fraught  with  a  tender  intelligence, 
which  they  both  understood  too  well ; 
and  sometimes,  when  they  were  alone, 
they  ventured  to  speak  of  her,  but 
never  before  her  lather. 

After  some  little  time,  inquiries 
were  made  about  her;  and  the  an- 
swer was,  that  she  was  abroad,  tra- 
velling. 

Another  lapse  of  time,  and  old 
friends  inquired  for  her  again :  news 
had  been  received  that  she  was  ill. 

Then  followed  a  painful  interval, 
and  the  inquiries  were  renewed.  She 
was  dead! 

The  household  mourned  for  her, 
as  if  she  had  been  freshly  laid  m  her 
grave ;  and  from  that  hour  her  name 
was  mentioned  no  more. 

One  evening  a  stranger  applied 
for  admission  at  the  gate  of  the 
chateau,  having  urgent  business  with 
the  marquis.  He  was  a  holy  man 
from  Dinan,  of  venerable  aspect,  and 
apparently  charged  with  some  mis- 
sion of  importance.  The  marquis 
received  the  stranger  alone  in  his 
oratory. 

4 1  come,'  said  the  stranger, *  to  ask 
your  forgiveness  on  behalf  of  one 
who  has  offended  against  her  duty, 
and  who  seeks  to  make  her  peace 
with  Heaven  through  your  pardon.' 

*  I  recognise  your  voice,*  exclaimed 
the  marquis. 

•Pere  Michel,'  replied  the  other. 
•Of  whom  do  you  speak ?' 

•  Of  your  daughter.' 

L  Man,  you  mock  me.  I  have  none. 


I  had  a  daughter — she  is  deal  ft 
you  not  see  the  signs  ofnmnksz 
my  house?9 

4  She  lives,  son;  and  ber&> 
dark  and  sorrowful,  and  cm  ak 
to  you  for  pardon.1 

4  Father,  I  bear  a  stainks  nm 
upon  which  she  has  brought  <&- 
pace.  Honour  is  the  deriee  ir 
house.  Remember  who  I  in,  •- 
what  she  has  done.  She  fire  k 
me1  no  more!* 

*  It  is  true,  son,  that  yon  «  a 
representative  of  a  noble  hmftk 
you  are  also  a  father.  Gfanesw 
to  speak.  At  midnight,  in  tbeeN*  J 
of  Our  Ladye,  I  joined  berhiabK 
those  of  Armand  de  Cornel  Ik  j 
bridal  was  a  piteous  ssectaek,  k 
her  heart  was  full  of  sumota- 
remorse.  She  engaged  rat,  a *** 
while,  to  lay  her  prayen  •* ]? 
feet,  hoping  that  time  wooM»» 
your  resentment,  and  that  flam 
the  agency  of  the  Church  yw  «** 
pardon  her  at  least.'  , 

•Never!  Let  the  Goawn  ja* 
her:  such  offices  of  awty*"3 
functions.    You  plead  in  wsj. 

•  Pardon  ought  to  folto*  ie* 
ance— God  himself  hat  vflW 1* 

'No  more.  Ihavealres^k» 
too  much.* 

•You  never  loved yourcM* 

•Father,  you  wrong  me.  it** 
I  who  have  condemned  ber-"" 
who  banished  her.  Heweneo«- 
ness  for  me  howllowdta*£ 
cherished  and  indulged  h»  * 
she  has  destroyed  all,  *h**«*2 
life,  and  delivered  wy m***, 
contempt  of  the  worM-I  vM  p» 
her  with  a  fondness  which  i**P 
with  perfidy.*  , ^ 

•There  is  little  W*  ■  m 
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those  who  have  never  failed  in  their 
duty.  It  is  when  they  err  that  love 
is  tested.  The  angels  rejoice  over 
the  repentant  tears  of  the  guilty — 
shall  a  father  do  less?9 

'Vainly  you  urge  your  suit.  Is 
it  not  enough  that  my  age  is  bowed 
down  with  grief  and  shame,  but  you 
.must  reopen  my  wounds,  and  revive 
the  anguish  of  that  night  when,  for 
the  first  time,  I  saw  degradation  fall 
upon  our  house  ?  Leave  me  to  the 
solitude  she  has  rendered  miserable ; 
and  when  I  am  dead  tell  her  that  it 
was  she  who ' 

His  voice  fell,  and  became  inar- 
ticulate at  these  words,  and  he  buried 
bis  face  in  his  hands. 

'This  passion  is  a  rebellion  of 
pride  against  the  mercy  and  justice 
of  Heaven/  said  Pere  Michel,  drawing 
an  ebonv  crucifix  from  his  bosom, 
and  displaying  it  before  the  marquis; 
4  behold  the  emblem  of  our  common 


redemption,  upon  which  He  suffered 
who  died  for  the  sins  of  the  world. 
Look  upon  it,  and  relent* 

There  was  a  violent  struggle  in 
the  mind  of  the  marquis,  and  his 
frame  shook  with  agony.  By  a  great 
effort  he  recovered  himself,  and 
slowly  replied, — 

*  Father,  that  sacred  image  is  the 
type  of  your  duties  upon  earth  — 
the  sword,  of  mine.  You  are  a  priest 
— I  am  a  soldier.  We  both  know 
what  is  due  to  our  callings — it  is  for 
you  to  absolve,  for  me  to  punish. 
Can  you  not  see  that  it  is  in  vain  to 
persist  ?  You  only  harden  my  reso- 
lution. I  will  not  pardon  her,  or 
breathe  one  word  to  compromise 
my  fixed  and  irrevocable  purpose. 
Leave  me,  for  both  our  sakes.  You 
waste  your  pious  zeal/ 

Pere  Michel  replaced  the  crucifix 
in  his  bosom,  and  withdrew. 


V. — Thb  Dheam  ahd  the  Reality. 


Three  persons  sat  at  a  table — an 
old  man,  an  aged  woman,  and  a 
young  man.  The  yellow  lights 
threw  an  uncertain  glare  over  the 
chamber,  which  was  as  silent  as  the 
grave.  Neither  voices  nor  footsteps 
-were  heard,  within  or  without  the 
room;  and  it  might  be  supposed  that 
these  three  persons  were  the  only 
inhabitants  of  the  chateau.  They 
resembled  phantoms  from  another 
-world,  come  back  for  an  hour  to 
take  possession  of  the  place  they 
once  held  on  earth.  They  exchanged 
so  speech,  for,  like  people  who  have 
suffered  much,  they  knew  each 
other's  thoughts,  and  had  no  need 
to  vent  them. 

The  marauis,  exhausted  and  fee- 
ble, Jay  back  upon  a  sofa,  and  fell 
into  a  slumber.  That  white  head, 
that  long  silver  beard,  thin  meagre 
hands,  with  their  large  blue  veins, 
and  that  black  costume— all  was  but 
the  shadow  of  the  rich  and  gallant 
seigneur  whose  chateau,  through  a 
long  life,  had  been  the  scene  of 
princely  hospitality  and  magnificence. 

The  marquise  and  Frederic  sat 
apart,  fearful  of  a  motion  that  might 
disturb  the  old  man's  sleep.  There 
was  but  one  thought  between  them — 
it  was  ever  present  in  their  desola- 
tion. Tears  tell  fast  from  the  eyes  of 
the  marquise,  and  Frederic  by  a  ges- 
ture supplicated  her  to  moderate  her 


nting  to  heaven,  to  signify, 
rI  suffer,  too,  but  my  hope  is  there ; 
and  I  weep  not,  for  I  believe  in  the 
mercy  and  justice  of  the  Eternal.1 

It  was  the  depth  of  winter.  The 
wind  groaned  through  the  corridors 
and  passages  of  the  chateau,  and  the 
shivering  of  the  trees  in  the  storm 
was  distinctly  audible.  The  figures 
on  the  tapestry  seemed  to  move  with 
a  living  action  as  gusts  of  air  flitted 
between  them  and  the  wall ;  and  the 
low  wailing  sounds  of  the  wind  forcing 
its  way  through  rents  and  fissures 
sometimes  resembled  a  voice  of  la- 
mentation, and  sometimes  the  fan- 
ciful cry  which  the  old  traditions 
ascribe  to  unshrived  spirits.  A  sud- 
den burst  of  the  tempest  shook  the 
door  violently,  and  awakened  the 
marquis. 

'  What  is  that  P  he  demanded. 

'Nothing,  uncle,'  replied  Frede- 
ric; *  only  the  wind/ 

*  Ah!9  cried  the  old  man, '  the  win- 
ter of  the  year  is  like  the  winter  of 
life,  crowned  with  snow  and  agitated 
by  storms ; — the  one  is  followed  by 
the  return  of  spring,  and  the  other 
by  a  new  generation  of  youth.  For 
me,  I  shall  go  down  into  the  ice  of 
my  old  age,  and  leave  no  offspring  to 
succeed  me.  The  rains  of  heaven 
will  fall  upon  my  tomb,  but  never 
the  tears  of  a  child.  I  have  no  child  f 

'Do  not  speak   thus,   my  dear 
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uncle.    She  will  return  to  you  yet 
My  heart  tells  me  so.* 

4  Never  shall  her  foot  pass  my 
threshold — nor  my  eyes  behold  her 
again,'  replied  the  marquis.  'You 
deceive  yourself,  Frederic,  I  have  no 
child/ 

4  You  have  at  least  a  son,'  returned 
Frederic,  *  whose  existence  is  conse- 
crated to  you ;  who  will  attend  you 
with  care,  love,  and  respect;  weep 
with  vou  and  console  you :  it  is  the 
sacred  duty  he  has  adopted.* 

4  Poor  Frederic,'  said  the  marquis, 
•you  have  forgotten  to  add,  that  for 
us  you  have  renounced  the  career  of 
arms,  and  relinquished  the  rewards 
due  to  your  merits ;  that  you  have 
come  to  live  with  us,  to  lead  our 
dreary  life,  and  that  not  one  word 
of  complaint  has  ever  escaped  you. 
Hay  vou  be  repaid  for  these  sacri- 
fices by  a  noble  alliance.  What 
woman  would  not  be  proud  of  such 
a  man?' 

4  You  attach  too  much  merit  to  a 
very  natural  resolution,  uncle.  I 
have  really  made  no  sacrifices ;  and 
as  to  marriage,  after  the  dream  I  once 
indulged  the  thought  revolts  me. 
No— no — he  who  has  loved  Louise  de 
Pourpagne  can  never  marry  another.* 

The  hour  was  advanced,  and,  not 
unwilling  to  terminate  a  conversa- 
tion which  was  harrowing  to  them 
all,  the  vicomte  gave  orders  to  pre- 
pare his  uncle's  chamber;  and  they 
separated  for  the  night. 

Frederic  was  indisposed  for  sleep. 
The  last  words  of  his  uncle  had 
awakened  a  sad  train  of  memories, 
which  it  was  the  constant  but  fruit- 
less effort  of  his  philosophy  to  sub- 
due ;  and  instead  of  proceeding  direct 
to  his  chamber,  he  wandered  out  up- 
on the  terrace.  The  wind  was  still 
high  and  howling  down  the  gorge, 
amongst  the  forest  trees,  and  the 
night  was  black  and  dreary.  The 
freshness  of  the  breeze  was  a  welcome 

VI.— The 
It  was  Louise  de  Pourpagne. 
There  was  emotion  and  embarrass- 
ment on  both  sides.  The  hour,  the 
place,  the  strangeness  of  the  meeting, 
and  the  recollections  it  called  up, 
produced  a  mutual  agitation,  which, 
for  a  few  moments,  held  them  in 
suspense.  At  length  Frederic,  gently 
approaching  her,  spoke  in  a  tremu- 
lous voice. 


relief  to  his  over-heated  brain,  ai 
here,  at  least,  he  could  indulge  tb 
reveries  with  which  despairing  hm 
try  to  calm  thek  secret  jangs,nwB. 
scions  that  the  remedy  u  wonetk 
the  disease. 

Pacing  along  by  the  battknead 
wall,  he  stopped  under  the  ttk 
tower,  in  which  was  the  ehtak 
formerly  occupied  by  Louise,  fts 
was  a  daily  object  of  inter*  ts 
Frederic  fie  never  passed  the  tots 
without  lingering  to  look  op  it  it 
window ;  and  he  often  vent  then  ex- 
pressly for  that  purpose.  The  res- 
niscences  connected  with  the  m 
made  it  sacred  to  him, and  hefedb 
grief  by  gazing  on  it  Happyfir 
him  had  it  been,  that,  instead  of  de- 
voting himself  to  these  foil  smb. 
he  had  sought  oblivion  in  ess* 
ment. 

The  room  remained  earth  ■ 
Louise  had  left  it.  Every  arteK 
furniture  in  it,  the  position  of  fr 
chairs,  the  toilet,  the  glasses,  eras 
the  disorder  incident  to  the  was 
of  a  hurried  mght,  werestri^ 
spected.  -Hut  nobody  enr^nta* 
into  the  apartment  Itwnsfoo 
The  sight  of  so  many  wm^ 
the  lost  one  would  have  been  a** 
rahle. 

Frederic  leaned  agaiirtttew 
battlement,  with  his  eyes  dns* 
towards  the  window;  and  m  *■ 
position  he  was  startled  by»*« 
close  to  him,  which  seemed  mt 
loud  and  heavy  sob.  Eagerly  tak- 
ing his  head,  he  discerned  a *£ 
darkly  robed,  stsnding  doseMj 
the  shadow  of  the  tower.  W* 
vanced  hastily  towards  it;  the f 
was  repeated;  his  heart  bed  J* 
lently,  for  the  voice  ww^Tj 
ne  raised  the  drooproghead^ 
wildly  into  the  eyes  bathed  in  m 
and  exclaimed, — 

'Louise!' 


Cohfbssiox. 

Let  me  hear 


rToice,L«n*T 


*  Let  me  hear  yourwce,^ 
let  me  be  assured  it  is  JotrfSZk 
these  scenes  where  I *  J  {JE 
found  nothing  but  solitude,  w 
but  silence  to  answer  ny  coop00* 
Speak,  and  do  not  leaven*; 

•Yes,'  replied  Low* ,»»JJ 
turned,  not  to  live  among*  7° * 
to  be  near  you ;  to  brew*  * 
ment  the  air  you  breathe;  to **r 
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without  being  seen;  to  hear  yon 
without  being  heard.  Yon  doubt 
whether  it  is  a  phantom  or  a  living 
creature  P  This  black  mantle  which 
envelopes  me,  this  hood  that  hides 
mv  features,  give  me  the  appearance 
of  a  vision :  but  I  live — to  my  grief 
I  live/ 

4  Poor  Louise,*  exclaimed  Frederic ; 
4  you  who  enterecUinto  life  with  such 
hopes,  whose  presence  made  a  fes- 
tival wherever  you  went !  How  have 
you  come  here  without  exciting  sus- 
picions ?   And  why  at  this  hour  P' 

4  It  is  easily  explained.  I  pre- 
sented myself  at  the  gate  of  the  cha- 
teau this  evening,  escorted  by  a 
faithful  old  German,  who  demanded 
hospitality  for  himself  and  his  daugh- 
ter. I  carefully  concealed  my  features, 
and  escaped  questioning  bv  the 
adroitness  of  my  servant,  who  as- 
sured them  that  I  could  not  speak  a 
word  of  French.  They  assigned  us 
an  apartment  under  the  shelter  of 
this  tower,  and  here  I  have  lain  con- 
cealed, till  I  thought  I  might  safely 
venture  out  to  look  upon  the  scene 
of  my  happy  childhood  and  my  first 
error.' 

4  Blessed  chance/  said  Frederic, 
4  that  brought  me  here  too.  And 
now  you  are  returned,  Louise,  our 
solitude  will  be  rendered  happy 
again.' 

4  Undeceive  yourself,'  cried  Louise, 
4 1  only  rest  my  foot  here  like  the 
weary  bird  that,  traversing  the 
ocean,  alights  for  an  instant  upon  a 
rock,  to  resume  its  flight  to  unknown 
regions,  We  will  not  speak  of  that 
My  father,  my  dear  mother,  how 
have  they  borne  their  sorrow  P 
Since  my  departure  I  have  heard 
of  them  but  rarely.  I  felt  that  I 
had  neither  the  right  nor  the  cou- 
rage to  trespass  with  inquiries.' 

4  Your  noble  father  is  sustained  by 
his  religious  faith ;  vour  mother  lives, 
but  to  console  him. 

'And  you,  Frederic,  you  do  not 
speak  of  yourself — you,  who  have 
sacrificed  a  proud  career  to  admini- 
ster those  cares  which  their  daughter 
had  abandoned  P  But  if  fortune  does 
not  repay  you  in  this  life,  you  will 
meet  your  recompense  hereafter/ 

4  Recompense  1  I  am  recompensed 
already  in  seeing  you  again.' 

*  No,  you  have  not  seen  me.  That 
which  you  see  is  but  the  shade  of 
Louise.    The  Louise  of  other  times 


is  dead — a  father's  will  has  declared 
it    I  am  erased  from  the  world.' 

4  You  must  not  give  way  to  these 
gloomy  thoughts.  He  will  recall  his 
decree  when  ne  sees  you.' 

4  It  is  of  little  moment  now.  But 
I  have  suffered  so  much  that  I  have 
at  least  a  right  to  believe  that  I  am 
as  unfortunate  as  I  am  guilty.  If 
sorrow  and  remorse  can  expiate  my 
fault,  I  may  look  for  pardon  else- 
where.' 

4  But  your  husband  P  You  do  not 
speak  of  him?' 

4 1  will  tell  you  all,  that  they  may 
have  it  from  your  lips  who  never 
can  from  mine.  After  our  hasty 
marriage  we  crossed  the  frontier  into 
Holland,  where  Monsieur  de  Courcil 
took  arms  in  the  Dutch  service 
against  his  king  and  country.  One 
false  step  led  to  another.  Isolation 
produced  ennui,  ennui  satiety,  and 
existence  became  dreary  and  mono- 
tonous. I  hoped  by  the  greatness  of 
my  sacrifice  to  have  secured  his  re- 
spect and  esteem;  but  I  miscalcu- 
lated his  character.  I  was  too  young 
to  judge  truly,  and  I  was  deceived. 
Incapable  of  sustaining  a  life  of  tran- 
quillity, excitement  was  a  necessity 
of  his  nature.  He  gave  himself  up 
to  play.  At  first  it  was  a  passion, 
then  a  frenzy.  In  vain  I  remon- 
strated, his  life  was  spent  at  the 
gambling-table.  We  lived  together 
in  a  kind  of  sufferance;  and  such 
was  the  wretchedness  of  day  and 
night  to  me  that  I  looked  only  to 
the  grave  for  my  release.'    - 

4  He  is  dead,  then  P '  exclaimed  Fre- 
deric, with  an  expression  of  fear  and 
anxiety. 

4 He  is  dead!'  answered  Louise; 
4  he  died  as  gamblers  often  do, — by  an 
act  of  violence.  And  when  I  had 
paid  the  last  tribute  to  his  remains, 
and  the  bond  was  dissolved,  my  heart 
reverted  once  more  to  those  whom  I 
had  abandoned  for  his  sake.* 

4  Free!  You  are  free!'  cried  Fre- 
deric. 

Louise  lowered  her  head,  but  made 
no  reply. 

4  Pardon  my  indiscretion ;  I  com- 
prehend your  pious  grief,  and  respect 
if 

4  It  was  the  dream  of  all  that  time 
of  sorrow  to  see  this  place  once  more 
— to  know  that  my  family  lived  in 
peace  and  honour.  I  have  fulfilled 
my  desire,  and  now  I  leave  Pour-* 
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pagne  for  erer.  At  the  dawn  of  day 
I  shall  be  far  distant/ 

4  To  exile  yourself  again?  You 
cannot  say  this  seriously?* 

'  It  cannot  be  otherwise/ 

4  Tou  deceive  yourself.  Such  a  re- 
solution would  be  culpable.  Yon 
would  not  fly  again,  and  again  plunge 
them  both  into  despair  ?  Your  rea- 
son cannot  sanction  the  commission 
of  a  fault  a  second  time  which  you 
have  already  so  deeply  deplored. 
You  will  not  condemn  yourself  to 
banishment :  at  least  wait  until  it  is 
pronounced  by  your  father/ 

4  You  do  not  know  the  firmness  of 


his  character :  he  hat  never  total 
from  his  principles.  He  wwrid  r. 
fuse  to  see  me/ 

4  No,  cousin, — no,  madam,  he  U& 
not  cany  his  innexibility  to  tke  de- 
struction of  his  own  happiness.' 

4  WeD,  I  consent  that  m  tai 
intercede  in  my  favour.  Yoo,ife    , 
have  become  the  son  of  the  Minpa 
de  Pourpagne,  hare  the  privilege  d 
pleading  for  his  daughter. 

4  Oh,  Louise,  yon  have  made  ■ 
the  happiest  of  men.  Reman  bse 
in  your  retreat  till  I  come  to-msnw. 
Ull  then,  adieu!' 


VII. —Tot  Closihg  Sckkx. 


The  next  day  the  storm  had  _ 
away,  and  the  country  looked"  crisp 
and  bright.  It  was  a  slight  circum- 
stance in  itself;  but  Frederic,  who, 
on  this  occasion  at  least,  was  a  deter- 
mined optimist,  could  not  help  think- 
ing that  it  greatly  favoured  his  de- 
sign. When  the  weather  clears  up, 
and  the  atmosphere  becomes  light 
and  bracing,  people's  spirits  rise,  and 
they  are  in  better  humour  with  them- 
selves  and  every  body  round  them. 
Frederic  regarded  it  as  a  capital 
omen,  and  set  about  his  delicate  em- 
bassy with  the  highest  confidence. 

ffis  first  object  was  to  draw  his 
uncle  and  aunt  into  a  little  salon 
looking  out  on  the  terrace,  under  the 
pretence  of  enjoying  the  invigorating 
air.  Having  got  tbem  down  into  this 
room,  he  took  a  chair  opposite  to  his 
uncle,  and  after  some  little  hesita- 
tion began : — 

'  My  dear  uncle,  I  have  something 
to  say  to  you,  which  I  hope  you  will 
receive  cahnry :  I  mean  that,  when 
oae  has  an  unexpected  pleasure  to 
communicate,  one  ought  to  prepare 
the  way  for  it  a  little. 

'Pleasure,  my  dear  Frederic?  What 
piece  of  badinage  are  you  playing  off 
upon  me?* 

4  No  badinage,  uncle,  but  something 
very  serious.  It  is  in  your  power  to 
restore  happiness  to  tnis  house,  and 
to  fix  it  here  for  ever/ 

'Happiness!*  exclaimed  the  mar- 
quis, drawing  a  deep  sigh. 

4  Strange  things  happen  every  day. 
Intervals  of  years  pass  over  us,  and 
some  unexpected  incident  brings  back 
the  post  as  freshly  as  if  rt  had  trans- 
pired only  yesterday.  Those  who 
have  been  long  separated  are  some- 


times suddenly  re-united.  Be  ah 
and  patient,  my  dear  friends.  Ik 
shock  of  great  joy  requires  as  aaa 
courage  as  the  heaviest  nsfc- 
tones. 

4  Oh,  Heaven  r  exclanaed  the  a* 
qurae,  clasping  her  hands, 4  what  istta 
to  lead  to?* 

The  marquis  suppressed  his  Ra- 
tion, and  with  a  shght  incfettwrf 
his  head  desired  Frederic  toprw«i 

4  It  is  a  difficult  subject,*  contnael 
Frederic,-  4bnt  if  I  may  judge  fr» 
the  emotion  of  my  annt,saf«Mf 
comprehends  me.  Suppose,tfaeB?tU 
I  am  charged  to  solicit  year  fo^nt* 
ness  for  one  who  has  expiated  ty-p 
verty,  humiliation,  and  wrifanafrfy 
a  daily  and  hourly  martynfcn,  to 
fault  of  a  moment  of  despair,  vta 
she  forgot  her  duty ' 

4  Ton  would  sneak  to  n*  <n  vf 
daughter?*  said  the marqnis. 

4AndiffcbeofherIspe*r 

4  Then  I  command  yon  taspak* 
more/  ^^ 

4  It  is  the  only  command  of  jobs, 
my  honoured  uncle,  that  ajo"» 
ence  will  not  suffer  me  to  obey.  I 
must  fulfil  the  task  I  bare  nriff- 
taken/ 

4  You  have  received  a  fetter  fc» 
her?' 

4 1  have  seen  her/ 

'Seen  her?* 

4  She  is  here  T 

The  marquis  made  s  morenent  tj 
withdraw,  but  Frederic  intercept* 
him,  and  said  in  s  snfljfoW 
voice, — 

4  You  wiH  see  her? 

*Do  you  desire  to  i*3**"; 
aJKctiona,  Frederic?  I  wifl  ** 
see  her/ 
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'  You  will  send  her  one  word  of 
grace  and  pardon  ?' 

4  To  the  dead?  She  is  dead  to  me 
— it  ia  right  she  should  be  dead  to 
me.  I  think  of  her  only  as  of  one 
in  her  grave.  If  I  mourn  for  her, 
it  is  for  one  past  away  from  me  for 
ever.  We  do  not  open  the  tomb  to 
revive  our  griefs/ 

*  Hear  me,  uncle.    It  is  my  last 
plea.     If  I  have  consecrated  my  life 
to  you — if  I  have  supplied  to  you 
the  devotion  and  tenderness  of  a  son 
— if  I  have  given  up  my  own  career 
to  be  with  you  in  your  trouble — let 
this  act  of  mercy  to  her  be  my  re- 
ward.   I  ask  no  other.    The  lover 
to  whom  her  hand  was  plighted,  and 
f        who  loves  her  still,  has  forgotten  his 
,        injuries — why  should  the  father  still 
,        retain  his  resentment  ?' 
|  The    marquis   stretched  out   his 

hand  to  Frederic,  then,  with  a  con- 
vulsive motion,  made  another  at- 
J  tempt  to  leave  the  apartment.  Frede- 
ric advanced  in  front  of  him  towards 
(  the  door  of  the  cabinet,  and  lifting 
the  tapestry  that  masked  the  en* 
trance,  drew  forth  the  trembling 
Louise,  who,  throwing  herself  upon 
her  knees,  extended  her  arms  in  an 
attitude  of  entreaty  to  her  parents. 
The  marquise  uttered  a  cry  of  joy, 
1  half-stifled  with  fast-flowing  tears; 
and  the  marquis,  after  a  momentary 
struggle  of  contending  passions,  raised 
the  poor  suppliant  from  the  ground, 
and  pressing  her  to  his  heart,  sob- 
bed aloud,—*  My  child !  my  child  1' 
Frederic  saw  that  his  good  work 
was  happily  completed;  and,  unable 
to  control  his  own  emotions,  retired 
to  the  window  till  the  first  burst  of 
parental  feeling  had  subsided. 

Rapid  and  broken  were  the  words 
that  passed  on  both  sides;  and  as 
soon  as  he  could  command  himself 
so  as  to  speak  calmly,  the  marquis 
said, — 

'We  know  what  you  have  suf- 
fered ;  but  you  shall  suffer  no  more. 
You  shall  not  be  twice  punished  for 
your  fault.' 

4  No,  my  beloved,'  added  the  mar- 
quise, ( all  is  forgotten  and  for- 
given. You  are  returned  to  the 
asylum  of  your  youth,  like  a  child 
that  has  strayed  in  the  darkness  and 
comes  back  again  to  find  its  cradle  !' 
'  Mother,  you  must  not  speak  such 
words.' 
'Why  must  I  deny  my  heart  the 


joy  of  welcoming  you,  Louise?  And 
there  are  others,  also,  to  make  happy. 
Think  of  what  our  noble  Frederic 
has  suffered.  But  now  you  are  in 
our  arms  again,  let  us  look  only  to 
the  happiness  of  the  future.* 

(  Motner,  it  may  not  be.  You 
know  not  what  you  propose.  Su- 
preme would  be  the  bliss  of  this 
asylum  to  my  aching  spirit;  but  it 
may  not  be.  You  forget  ^that  I  have 
brought  disgrace  upon  you,  and  that 
your  own  lips  have  pronounced  my 
banishment.  You  forget  that  you 
have  published  my  death  to  the 
world.  How  can  you  recall  me  to 
my  life  without  compromising  your 
honour  ?  And  if  you  could,  my 
presence  here  would  cast  a  slur  upon 
your  name.* 

•What  does  that  signify?'  ex- 
claimed the  marquis.  'I  have  more 
need  of  your  care  than  of  the  opinion 
of  the  world.  You  will  not  break 
my  heart  by  leaving  me  again  ?' 

Louise  raised  her  eyes  quietly,  and 
looking  with  a  strange  solemnity  in 
the  face  of  her  lather,  replied, — 

'  Remember,  sir,  the  device  of  your 
house — Tout  pour  Vhonneur!  You 
have  always  oeen  faithful  to  your 
principles,  and  it  is  not  when  your 
hairs  are  white  with  age,  and  the 
world  is  vanishing  from  your  sight, 
that  in  a  moment  of  weakness  you 
should  forsake  them.  I,  too,  have  a 
duty  to  perform.  When  I  became 
unworthy  of  being  any  longer  re- 
garded as  your  child,  I  felt  that  a 
severe  obligation  was  imposed  on  me. 
I  have  not  hesitated  to  discharge  it. 
Do  not  think  the  less  of  my  love  for 
you,  of  the  heart  that  bleeds  while  it 
enters  upon  the  strict  path  of  its 
duty.  Sacred  and  irrevocable  vows 
call  me  away,  far  from  the  home  of 
my  childhood,  and  from  all  my 
earthly  ties.' 

•  What  mean  these  terrible  words?* 
demanded  the  marquis. 

'Merciful  Father!  sustain  me,* 
exclaimed  Frederic,  covering  his  face 
with  his  hands. 

Louise  opened  the  large  mantle 
which  concealed  her  inner  dress,  and 
disclosing  a  robe  of  serge,  and  a 
wooden  cross  suspended  from  a  black 
riband,  said, — 

'lama  Carmelite!' 

The  source  from  whence  some  of 
the  particulars  of  this   legend  are 
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LOW  lovely  is  the  night !  in  placid  rest 
The  distant  bay  reposes ;  we  may  hear 
The  breathing" of  its  gently  heaving  breast  : 
Lulled  by  the  stars  it  sleeps,  while  full  and  clear, 
The  lofty  moon,  above  the  sleeping  port, 
Sitteth  enthroned,  a  queen,  amid  her  brilliant  court 

There  is  a  holy  calmness  in  the  air 
When  night,  star-mantled,  soothes  the  tired  world ; 
When  all  things  cease  from  weary  toil  and  care, 
And  being  in  day's  busy  turmoil  hurled  ,- 
When  angels  watch  o'er  childhood's  happy  sleep. 
And  o'er  their  young  wards*  future  hardships  kindly  weep. 

The  shrill-voiced  grasshopper  that  sang  all  day 
By  the  warm  road-side,  now  hath  gone  to  rest : 
The  merry  butterflies  have  fled  away ; 
The  ladybird  in  safety  found  her  nest, 
And  hears  in  dreams  a  lisping  voice  that  sings,— 
*  Fly  to  thy  children  dear,  O  bird  with  gauzy  wings!' 

From  where  we  now  recline,  the  moon's  pale  fire 
Seems  to  arise  from  out  the  purple  sea, 
As  the  rich  sounds  arise  from  off  the  lyre, 
When  its  bright  chords  are  ringing  gloriously 
Beneath  the  daring,  all-commanding  hand 
Of  heaven-born  Genius,  ever  powerful  and  grand ! 

And  so  we  often  fancy  the  bright  gleams 
That  hover  on  the  soul's  depths  are  our  own. 

It  is  not  so 'but  for  the  gracious  beams 

Which  God  in  mercy  on  fallen  man  hath  thrown, 

What  fearful  shadows  on  our  minds  would  roll ! 

Thank  God,  his  pure  reflection  cheers  the  loving  soul! 
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Wild  is  the  sorrow,  and  deep  is  the  wail. 


T17E  were  examining  some  quaint 
"old  pictures  in  our  chamber  in 
an  old  country  inn,  when  we  came 
to  one  representing  the  (good  Queen 
Bertha' — riding  forth  on  her  pal- 
frey, and  knitting  by  the  way.  The 
inscription  beneath  notified  this  fact, 
and  reminded  me  of  a  namesake  of 
the  royal  lady  who  had  also  re- 
joiced in  the  familiar  appellation  of 
*  good.'  My  Dame  Bertha  was  two 
score  and  ten  years  old  when  we 
first  were  known  to  each  other ;  cir- 
cumstances inducing  a  friendship  be- 
tween us,  which  led  her  to  narrate 
1  the  singular  experiences  of  her  life. 
Dame  Bertha  resided  in  River  Mill 
Cottage  with  her  half-brother,  Mr. 
Simon  the  miller,  who  was  rather 
more  than  ten  years  her  junior. 
Imagine  the  low-roofed,  grey-gabled 
dwelling,  the  perfection  of  well- 
ordered  neatness,  with  its  trimly-kept 
flower-garden  sloping  down  to  the 
water  side — the  sparkling,  beautiful 
river,  dear  to  even'  honest  angler's 
heart!  * 

I  loved  the  brimming  wave  that  swam 
Through  quiet  meadows  round  the  mill, 
The  sleepy  pool  above  the  dam, 
The  pool  beneath  it  never  still. 
The  meal  sacks  on  the  whitened  floor, 
The  dark  round  of  the  dripping  wheel, 
The  very  air  about  the  door, 
Made  misty  with  the  floating  meal. 

Tennyson. 
The  whole  scene  personified  peace, 
plenty,  and  contentment;  nor  was 
the  personification  false— the  sister 
and  brother,  with  their  meek  affec- 
tion and  universal  benevolence,  add- 
ing to  its  tranquil  charms. 

Mr.  Simon  the  miller  was  a  small, 
well-made,  tidy  bachelor,  with  a 
clean-shaved  round  face,  and  bright 
blue  eyes ;  very  particular  in  his 
personal  appointments,  and  in  all 
the  minutiae  of  life,  was  Mr.  Simon, 
both  relative  to  business  or  pleasure. 
The  former,  namely,  the  mill  and  its 
thriving  trade,  he  inherited  from  his 
father;  while  the  latter  consisted 
solely  of  a  passion  for  piscatorial 
pursuits,  engrossing  all  spare  time 
which  Mr.  Simon  could  give  from 
the  concerns  of  his  mill.  He  never 
read  any  books  save  the  Bible  and 
Izaac  Walton ;  and  there  was  a  strong 
resemblance   between  that  worthy 


piscator  and  his  humble  disciple,  in 
piety  and  singleness  of  heart,  and 
also  in  quaint  mannerisms,  seeming 
to  belong  to  a  former  age,  and  making 
the  comely,  middle-aged  miller,  ap- 
pear a  far  more  ancient  personage 
than  his  two  score  years  warranted. 
And  the  good  Dame  Bertha — she, 
too, » rode  forth  on  her  palfrey,  knit- 
ting by  the  way;1  for  her    hands 
were  never  idle.    She  ordered  her 
humble  household  with  perfect  regu- 
larity, and  taught  the  poor  children ; 
but  to  enumerate  the  countless  hose 
she   manufactured  meanwhile  were 
impossible.    Teaching,  she  knitted; 
talking,   she    knitted;    riding,    she 
knitted;    I   think  she  could   have 
knitted  sleeping  as  well:  and  the 
memory  of  the  good  Dame  Bertha  is 
ever  associated  in  my  mind    with 
that  feminine  and  useful  occupation. 
She  was  a  tall,  ladylike  woman,  far 
above  her  station  both  in  manners 
and  appearance,  although  she  never 
aspired  to  anything  beyond  it.     She 
impressed  me  with  the  idea  of  one 
whom  early  sorrow  had  caused  to 
find  refuge  in  everlasting  knitting, 
as  a  kind  of  sedative ;  for  her  plea- 
sant,  though   serious,    countenance 
was  prematurely  aged,  and  it  was 
easy  to  discern  that  she  had  not 
passed  through  life  without  thought 
or  without  care.    Dame  Bertha  and 
Mr.  Simon  were  the  children  of  the 
same  mother  by  different  fathers; 
Mr.  Simon,  as  I  have  already  said, 
being  the  deceased  miller's  son.    By 
mere  chance  I  had  learnt  that  Dame 
Bertha's  paternal  relatives  were  of  a 
class  far  removed  from  that  to  which 
she  now  belonged ;  there  was  indeed 
both  *  blood  and  breeding1  discernible 
about  her,  and  in  after  times,  when 
I  knew  how  devoted  a  daughter  and 
sister  she  had  proved,  I  thought  the 
epithet  of  'good1  well  bestowed. 

It  has  often  been  affirmed  that 
fiction  stops  short  of  reality,  and 
Dame  Bertha's  reminiscences  fully 
corroborated  this  truth ;  her  words, 
nearly  as  I  can  remember,  ran  thus 
(she  knitting  all  the  while) : — 

'My  mother  was  an  orphan,  and 
very  young  when  she  became  nur- 
sery-governess in  a  nobleman's  fa- 
mily. The  third  son  returned  from 
wild  and  thoughtless  youth, 
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but  unfortunately  too  handsome  and 
insinuating  for  my  mother  to  with- 
stand the  persuasions  he  used  to  in- 
duce her  to  become  his  wife.  They 
were  married,  and  my  father  was  an 
outcast  from  his  family  in  conse- 
quence. Almost  the  first  thing  I 
can  remember  is  my  fair  young 
mother  in  her  widow's  weeds,  work- 
ing at  her  needle,  and  weening  as  she 
worked.  We  lived  in  a  village  a  few 
miles  from  hence,  and  lodged  at  a- 
baker's,  my  mother  supporting  her- 
self and  child  by  teaching  any  pupils 
she  could  get.  Sorrow  had  dimmed 
her  charms,  but  still  she  was ( beauti- 
ful exceedingly;*  and  when  anxiety 
and  overwork  undermined  her  deli- 
cate constitution,  a  lingering  illness 
ensuing,  want  and  misery  stared  us  in 
the  face.  One  day,  as  I  entered  the 
baker's  shop,  timidly  asking  for  an- 
other loaf  (we  had  a  heavy  bill  al- 
ready), a  tall,  thin  old  man,  with 
silver  hair  and  a  pleasant  smile, 
patted  my  head  caressingly,  in- 
quiring at  the  same  time, '  How  my 
poor  mamma  was  ?'  He  put  a  crown 
piece  into  my  hand  — for  myself,  he 
said.  I  stared  on  hearing  this.  *  For 
myself*  oh,  no !  for  mamma !  — 
mamma  has  no  money !'  And  off  I 
ran  joyously. 

4  This  was  the  first  time  I  saw 
Simon's  father,  the  wealthy  miller  of 
S . 

4  A  tender  and  assiduous  friend  he 
was  for  years  to  my  desolate  mother ; 
he  had  seen  her  in  church,  and 
sought  her  out  when  human  aid 
seemed  farthest  off.  She  never  ima- 
gined that  he  aspired  to  be  anything 
more  than  a  friend,  for  he  was  old 
enough  to  be  her  grandfather ;  but 
she  loved  him  dearly,  and  revered 
him  for  his  Christian  goodness. 
Isaac  Evandale,  the  miller,  was  uni- 
versally beloved.  Simon  has  his 
father's  comely  round  face  and  bright 
blue  eyes ;  he  inherits  his  tidy  ways 
too—and  love  of  angling — and  bids 
fair  to  be  an  old  bachelor  also. 

*My  mother  gradually  recovered 
health  and  spirits  beneath  this  kind 
friend's  fostering  care ;  he  taught 
me  to  call  him  '  father,*  long  ere  he 
became  so  m  reality  by  marrying  my 
mother. 

1 1  saw  this  dear  parent  weeping — 
she  held  in  her  hand  a  miniature, 
which  she  kissed  repeatedly —I  knew 
it  was  my  father's — she  pressed  me 
convulsively  to  her  bosom,  and  knelt 


down  m  prayer,  for  we  were  aka 
together.  A  few  mornings  after- 
wards I  saw  her  kneel  before  tk 
altar  of  the  village  church,  as  the 
old  miller's  bride;  butshekabi 
smiling  and  happy  then,  tad  las: 
Evandale  exclaimed,  n  he  eLsccd 
me  in  bis  arms,—1  Thank  God!  I 
can  be  a  real  father  to  dj  hide 
Bertha  now.' 

4  What  a  pleasant  home  be  nit 
for  ua  —  tending  and  watching  ay 
gentle  mother  more  fondly,  pensa. 
than  the  youngest  lover  cwMhw 
done ;  and  when  Simon  my  hratfa 
was  born,  I  was  not  jealous  of  tk 
darling  stranger— for  there  w»  bre 
enough  left  to  satisfy  even  mj  » 
ordinate  cravings. 

*I  was  twelve  yens  old-it  n 
my  birthday — ah,  how  well  del 
remember  it  1 — when  a  letter  armed 
directed  to  my  mother  in mgb&s) 
name ;  the  writing  unknown,  ai 
bearing  the  postmark  of  a  sea-pa*. 
town.  It  had  been  sent  from  pi* 
to  place  in  search  of  her,thtwrtff 
evidently  not  being  acquainted  «k 
her  change  of  name  tad  aW* 
She  opened  it  with  surpnje  streak 
depicted  on  her  countenance,  »*% 
4  Who  cow  this  be  fromf'loobifi 
the  contents,  and,  with  a  pieRB| 
scream  and  gestures  of  horror  «ri 
despair  combined,  fell  oa  tk  Aw  s 
one  dead. 

4  There  was  confiisisB  sniisiBf, 
stifled  groans,  and  dreadfsl  en* 
mations ;  in  the  midst  of  the  coo- 
fusion  I  was  hurried  away  ty"  * 
domestic,  not  comprehending  to" 
letter  could  have  caused  all  m 
sudden  bewilderment 

4  Our  worthy  pastor  ledwto* 
parsonage,  and  his  anuabk  wife  «» 
me  uuderstand  that  asine  grots* 
flietion  had  befallen  my  "^; 
but  what  it  was  she  did  not  expto 
To  my  earnest  entreaties  she  t*Fj 
that  by  and  bye  I  might  perhaps  be 
told  the  sad  cirenmstances,  but  J 
must  be  patient  and  quiet  b©V* 
my  mother  was  too  ill  to  see ne. 

4  A  stranger  arrived,  and  I  «^f 
long  journey  with  her,  ^^W^ 
cause  I  had  not  seen  my  nw^  ffl 
her  trouble.  I  was  1***1 
strange  large  house  (I  dw  ■*  ■* 
then  that  it  wasan  ™n,Be^ng 
seen  such  a  place  before),  and  bw[ 
to  a  bedside,  where  a  pale,  b"ff"£ 
looking  man  lay  stretched*** 
conch.    He  gazed  wildly  «F*  * 
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and  tried  to  clasp  me  in  his  hands ; 
tout  I  shrank  away,  calling  for  my 
dear  mamma.  Then  I  saw  the  sick 
man  writhe,  and  I  heard  sobs  of 
agony;  and  a  grand  stern  lady, 
vrhom  I  had  not  noticed  before,  took 
my  hand  and  led  me  away. 

1  Next  day,  I  was  told  that  the 
gentleman  whom  I  had  seen  m  the 
bed  had  breathed  his  last ;  and  that 
I  was  to  depart  immediately  with 
the  grand  lady  to  a  new  home,  for 
that  my  mother  was  a  disgraced  per- 
son, and  I  must  never  mention  her 
name  again.  They  told  me  that  I 
was  a  gentleman  s  daughter,  and 
that  if  I  behaved  well  I  should  be 
taken  care  of  by  his  family,  the 
lady  whom  I  had  seen  being  my 
aunt — my  dead  father's  own  sister. 
All  this  I  listened  to,  and  endea- 
voured to  realize ;  but  when  I  heard 
them  say  that  I  must  forget  my 
sweet,  gentle  mother,  and  never  so 
much  as  name  her  again,  oh  I  die 
wrath  and  fierce  passion  of  that  mo- 
ment—childish, impotent  passion  as 
it  was — quelled  even  the  grave,  stern 
lady,  whom  I  was  to  call  'Aunt.* 
Yam  were  all  their  efforts  to  pacify 
my  indignation  and  grief:  I  raved, 
entreated,  but  it  was  all  unavailing ; 
and  my  aunt,  the  Lady  Beatrice,  be- 
came severe,  as  to  a  rebellious  cap- 
tive, and  treated  me  henceforth  with 
severity  and  dignified  reserve. 

'  Much  to  my  amazement  I  was  clad 
in  a  deep  mourning  garb — for  whom, 
I  was  not  told.  Once  I  feared  they  were 
deceiving  me,  and  that  my  mother 
was  no  more ;  but  on  asking  if  this 
were  the  case,  the  Lady  Beatrice  said 
that  (she  was  alive — but  it  would 
have  been  better  for  her  had  she  died.1 

'The  new  home  to  which  I  was 
taken  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  fine 
large  park,  where  huge  oak  trees 
spread  their  branches  far  and  wide ; 
groups  of  deer  reposing  beneath  the 
shade  of  chestnut  and  linden  ave- 
nues ;  and  gliding  past  on  the  tran- 
quil lake,  stately  swans  gracefully 
bent  their  slender  necks.  The  im- 
mense chambers,  so  gloomily  magni- 
ficent, quite  terrified  me :  how  my 
poor,  breaking  heart,  yearned  for  a 
glimpse  of  the  sunny  parlour  in  our 
cottage  by  the  mill!  And  my  mother's 
low,  sweet  lullaby,  hushing  my  baby 
brother  to  sleep,  was  far  dearer,  and 
more  melodious  to  me,  than  all  the 
scientific  instrumental  music  of  the 
Lady  Beatrice. 


'The  four  succeeding  years  have 
always  appeared  to  form  part  of 
some  dark,  dreary  dream.  I  en 
scarcely  realise  their  actual  reality. 
My  governess  was  as  severe  and  su- 
perb a  personage  as  Lady  Beatrice 
herself.  I  was  tasked  heavily  from 
morning  till  night ;  but  I  could  not 
learn,  tor  my  spirits  were  broken 
and  my  mind  was  paralyzed.  Not  a 
question  dare  I  ask  concerning  die 
fate  or  the  well-being  of  the  beloved 
ones,  from  whom  I  had  been  so 
cruelly  parted ;  for  if  I  ventured  to  al- 
lude to  any  former  associations,  those 
around  seemed  utterly  shocked  at 
the  flagrant  impropriety.  Unceasing 
discipline  was  practised ;  my  vulgar- 
isms were  hinted  at ;  and  I  over- 
heard Lady  Beatrice  say  to  my  go- 
verness,— 

"She  must  be  made  a  lady,  for  nrr 
dead  brother's  sake.  But  she  is  dread- 
fully  stupid  and  obstinate  withal, 
and  devoid  of  affection  and  sensi- 
bility; "the  base  blood  overpowers 
that  pure,  noble  current,  which  un- 
happily mingles  in  her  veins.  How- 
ever, by  fan*  means  or  foul,  she 
must  be  broken  in  so  as  not  to  dis- 
grace us/ 

'Oh !  those  long  bitter  years  of  my 
seemingly  hopeless  captivity;  when 
I  never  heard  the  voice  of  tenderness 
or  commendation;  when  I  yearned 
for  a  bosom  on  which  to  weep,  and 
could  find  none !  I  used  to  dream 
of  our  pleasant  home  by  the  river 
side ;  again  I  was  culling  the  flowers 
on  its  banks  to  make  garlands  for 
my  baby  brother ;  I  heard  the  foam- 
ing waters  of  the  mill-dam,  and 
woke,  to  hear  the  wailing  winds 
among  the  ancient  trees,  and  to  be 
urged  on  with  irksome  tasks, — the 
sole  recreation  of  the  day  being  in 
walking  up  and  down  the  long  ave- 
nues with  my  governess,  or,  in  win- 
ter, parading  the  gravelled  terrace. 
At  length  I  fell  dangerously  HI; 
Lady  Beatrice  used  to  come  and  look 
at  me  with  the  physician,  but  never 
alone — 8  sick  chamber  was  distaste- 
ful to  her. 

4  My  nurse  was  a  kind,  motherly 
creature;  and  I  was  almost  sinful 
enough  to  rejoice  in  my  illness,  be- 
cause it  was  so  soothing  to  have  her 
near  me.  She  was  a  common  hired 
nurse  from  the  village ;  but  she  was 
a  mother,  tender-hearted,  and  pitying. 
To  her  I  confided  my  singular  story, 
and  all  my  sorrows,  asking  if  she 
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thought  my  dear  mamma  had  for- 
gotten me?  When  she  answered 
4 No!'  how  I  hugged  her,  and  sob- 
hed  in  her  arms.  Through  her  means 
I  wrote  to  my  mother;  nor  did  I 
write  in  vain.  Nurse  managed  a 
meeting  between  us ;  but  could  the 
wreck  I  beheld  be  my  young  and 
lovely  mother  ?  Clad  m  widows* 
weeds  a  second  time,  for  within  a 
week  after  the  reception  of  that  fatal 
letter  the  good  old  miller  was  found 
dead  in  his  bed. 

4  What  a  meeting  that  was  between 
mother  and  child;  in  vain  she  had 
appealed  for  permission  to  see  me; 
in  vain — her  prayers  were  refused. 
But  what  had  she  done  ?  What  did 
all  this  mean?  Why  was  I  taken 
from  my  home  ?  And  who  was  the 
dying  man  I  had  shrunk  from  at  the 
inn,  where  I  first  beheld  the  Lady 
Beatrice? 

4  The  disclosure  was  not  made  till 
afterwards,  for  she  feared  to  be 
parted  from  me  again;  and  little  else 
aid  we  do  than  embrace  and  cling  to 
each  other. 

"  Take  me  with  you,  mother,*  I 
cried;  *  leave  me  not  here  to  die— 
they  will  kill  me — they  revile  you, 
ana  they  are  unkind  to  me.  Are 
ypu  not  my  own  beloved  mother,  and 
^  who  shall  part  us  more  ?' 

4  Wildly  wept  that  dearest  mother 
— wildly  she  exlaimed, — 

44 And  why  should  I  resist  her 
prayers?  She  is  my  child,  and  I 
will  tell  her  all.  God  will  judge 
not  as  man  judgeth ;  and  He  knows 
disgrace  cannot  fall  on  my  innocent 
Bertha.  They  will  kill  her.  She 
pines  for  the  warmth  of  the  parent 
nest.    I  will  not  resist  her  prayers  !* 

* 1  escaped  from  my  hated  prison 
—from  my  gilded  cage.  I  was  in 
our  cottage  by  the  mill  once  more, 
in  my  mother's  arms,  caressing  little 
Simon ;  and  Heaven  seemed  opening 
to  my  heart.  It  is  probable  that 
the  strong  arm  of  the  law  might 
have  reclaimed  me,  and  placed  me 
once  again  beneath  the  care  of  my 
lather's  relatives;  but  I  was  not 
asked  for — Lady  Beatrice  was  weary 
and  disgusted  with  me,  and  con- 
sidered that  she  had  already  done 
more  than  her  duty;  that  I  was 
irreclaimable ;  and,  for  the  future, 
dead  to  them  all. 

*The  affairs  of  the  mill  were  ma- 
naged by  an  active  man,  whose  in- 


tegrity could  be  depended  on;  ai 
when  Simon  was  old  enough  be  m- 
dertook  the  busmen  for  htrnrf 
Isaac  Evandale  had  left  a  will,  vhia 
there  was  none  to  dispute,  faequA- 
ing  all  his  wealth,  qnconditknaJh, 
to  my  mother  and  her  son.  * 

4  That  dear  parent  was  spued  to 
us  for  fi ve-and-twenty  vein.  1  nero 
saw  her  smile,  but  I  know  she  fek 
perfect  peace  :  and  when  he  ad 
story  was  made  known  to  me,  nd 
Simon  also,  when  he  became  ofap 
to  receive  it,  I  think,  if  DoaiUe,her 
children's  sympathising  We  wis  »• 
doubled ;  and  though  we  all  tin* 
continued  to  live  a  secluded  life,  jb 
I  never  found  any  outward  testis* 
nies  of  respect  withheld  from  he. 
That  dying  man,  whose  buds  I 
had  shrank  from  at  the  inn,  wbbj 
own  father.  Shipwrecked,  taken  pri- 
soner,  reported  dead,  and  kept  a 
slavery,  he  had  succeeded  in  eas- 
ing, and  reached  his  native  unit* 
die ;  and,  far  worse  than  death,  0 
learn  that  his  wife  was  anotherV- 
that  she  had  unwittingly  disgraced 
him  and  his  innocent  daughter. 

'I  knew  it  was  principallY for aj 
sake  that  my  poor  mother  had  as- 
sented to  become  the  wife  of  of 
Isaac  Evandale  the  miller;  I  bet 
how  fondly  she  treasured  her  fa 
husband's  memory — the  lorer  of  her 
youth— the  being  whose  lew  she  bad 
never  ceased  to  deplore. 

•Would  they  had  toMmetheoro 
man  on  that  inn  bed  was  my  fate- 
Child  as  I  then  was,  I  could  km 
understood  all,  nor  turned  awjf 
from  the  clammy  embrace.  SheB 
this  even  more  bitterly  than  I 

•A  shadow  rested  over  us  into 
world\  but  we  were  all  in  all  toes* 
other;  and  we  learned  reap**1 
and  contentment  My  determinate* 
never  to  quit  my  beloved  nwjK 
side  again  preserved  me,  proWfy 
from  those  temptation*  to  which  « 
light-hearted  are  exposed^ gf 
heads  often  turning  to  aching  ben* 

Dame  Bertha  finished  h**"** 
and  her  narrative,  with  fl0*kjr 
she  had  related  a  meritorious  •*» 
in  the  consecration  of  her  spring  *» 
prime  on  the  altar  offilW  &>«  <" 
duty ;  but  it  was  a  tonchin^he«a> 
ful  contemplation— and  antly  * 
kindly  term  was  never  note  of* 
priately  bestowed,  than  in  &£% 
ing  her  as  the  *  Good  Dame  BerO»- 
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TWO  centuries,  or  two  centuries 
and  a  half  ago,  the  science  of 
diplomacy,  more  especially  in  Ger- 
many, consisted  in  deciphering  and 
translating  charters,  diplomas,  and 
ancient  treaties;    in  distinguishing 
between  muniments  and   acts   dis- 
putable, doubtful,   fabricated,  par- 
tially  false,   interpolated,   or  alto- 
gether forged.    For  the  last  seventy 
or  eighty  years,  however,  and  more 
especially  since  the  epoch  of  the  first 
French    Revolution,    circumstances 
and  events  have  nearly  laid  bare  to 
the  general  public — pioneers  and  all ; 
at  all  events,  to  the  intelligent  and 
instructed  public — the  minute  par- 
ticulars and  details,  if  not  the  secret 
springs,  of  negotiations  and  events, 
which,  in  the  time  of  Charles  V.  and 
of  Philip  II.,  —  which,  in  the  reign 
of  our  own  Elizabeth  and  James ; 
and   in   France,   in    the   reign   of 
Henry  IV.,  Louis  Xm.,  Louis  XIV., 
and  even  so  late  as  the  reign  of 
Louis  XV,  —  were  studiously  con- 
cealed from  the  eyes  of  the  million 
bv  the  exclusiveness,  the  rigidity,  and 
the  secrecy  of  statesmen  and  politi- 
cians of  the  elder  school. 

These  days  are  now  happily  past, 
even  in  the  case  of  civilized  despo- 
tisms; or,  as  the  Spaniards  say, 
speaking  of  the  ministry  of  Zea 
Bermudez,  of  a  despoUsmo  tUustrado. 
Since  1783  or  1784  in  France,  and 
indeed  antecedently,  men  have  yearn- 
ed for  simplicity  and  straightforward- 
ness in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs, 
and  have  sought  to  find  that  frank- 
ness, that  directness  and  plain  com- 
mon-sense view  of  things,  which  one 
is  accustomed  to  meet  in  the  ordinary 
relations  between  man  and  man.  >  It 
was  all  very  well  in  the  days  of  Fere 
Mabillon,  and  among  the  brethren  of 
the  Congregation  de  St.  Maur,  for 
men  of  profound  learning,  like  the 
authors  of  the  great  work  UAH  de 
Vbifier  Us  Dates,  to  make  a  scho- 
lastic mystery  of  the  science  of  char- 
ters and  treaties,  and  to  write  a 
learned  work  on  the  subject  like  the 
Diplomatique  of  the  learned  Chatn- 
penois,  published,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  somewhere  about  1660 :  but 
new  the  man  who  in  England  or 


France  would  talk  of  the  science  of 
diplomacy  as  a  mystery  would  be 
laughed  at  for  his  pains ;  and  every 
commit  voyageur  of  France,  and  every 
smart  bagman  of  England  travelling, 
either  in  the  soft  goods  or  the  hard- 
ware line,  would  say,  Talk  not  to  us 
of  diplomacy  as  understood  by  the 
Cecils  and  Walsinghams,  by  the 
Dudley  Digges,  the  Carletons,  the 
Winwoods,  the  Carews,  the  Ed- 
mundes,  the  Nauntons,  the  Anthony 
Bacons,  the  Sir  Thomas  Bodleys,  and 
the  Sir  Henry  Wootons;  by  the 
D'Ossats,  the  Jeannins,  the  Sullys, 
the  Villerois,  the  Du  Flessis  Mor- 
nays,  the  De  la  Boderies,  and  the 
Barillons  of  former  days ;  but  talk 
to  us  of  the  foreign  policy  of  England 
and  France ;  of  their  moral,  material, 
and  trading  interests ;  of  the  number 
of  their  armies  and  of  their  fleets ;  of 
their  means  of  aggression  and  of 
defence;  of  the  spirit  and  volition 
of  their  people ;  of  the  bent  and  in- 
clination of  their  representative  and 
public  assemblies ;  of  their  revenue, 
taxation,  and  public  expenditure ;  of 
their  commerce;  inland  navigation; 
system  of  banking,  of  currency,  of 
trade;  and  of  intercommunication, 
whether  by  roads,  canals,  or  railways ; 
and  then  we  shall  understand  what 
you  mean  by  the  antiquated  word 
diplomacy,  foreign  affairs,  public 
laws  of  Europe,  and  that  which 
French  statesmen  of  the  olden  time 
called  la  science  des  ambassadevrs. 

For  the  modern  Englishman  or 
Frenchman  unbred  to  the  craft  would 
contend  that  diplomacy  no  longer  is, 
or  at  least  no  longer  oufjht  to  be, 
what  it  was  formerly  considered, — a 
knowledge  of  pacts  and  of  treaties, 
and  of  the  interpretation  put  upon 
these  pacts  and  treaties  by  congresses, 
either  of  ministers  or  of  crowned 
heads.  No  doubt  it  is  necessary  to  < 
the  accomplished  diplomatist,  as  in- 
deed it  is  to  the  well-informed  states- 
man, politician,  gentleman,  or  scho- 
lar, to  know  the  bearing  of  great 
treaties,  the  number,  real  force,  and 
value  of  land  and  sea  forces  of  a 
country,  the  disposition  and  genius 
of  a  people,  and  the  inclinations  of 
her  sovereigns,  statesmen,  and  lead- 
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ing  maids.  Bat  since  rail  and  steam 
have  almost  annihilated  time  and 
space,  the  interests  of  European  na- 
tions have  been  considerably  altered 
and  modified ;  and  since  the  Congress 
•f  Vienna,  which  may  be  called  the 
last  settlement  of  Europe,  wonderful 
changes  have  been  silently  taking 
place  is  most  European  states.  We 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  in  all  times 
and  in  all  circumstances  the  interests 
of  a  people  have  not  varied  with  cir- 
eumstances,  or  that  these  interests,  or, 
if  yon  will,  passions,  have  not  been 
lisnited  and  controlled  by  the  text 
and  spirit  of  public  law,  by  written  or 
verbal  conventions  regulating  boun- 
daries, modes  of  succession,  &c  Yet 
since  the  first  French  Revolution— or, 
in  other  words,  within  the  last  sixty 
vears,  and  more  especially  within  the 
last  twenty  years— ne  must  have  been 
an  inobservant  man  who  has  not  re- 
marked that  the  old  canons  of  public 
law  have  been  weakened,  have  been 
less  appealed  to  by  publicists  and 
politicians ;  and  that  the  settlement 
of  Europe  as  fixed  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  by  no  means  stands  now  on 
the  same  foundation  as  it  stood  an- 
teriorly to  1830,  much  less  does  it 
•land  on  the  same  foundation  on 
which  it  stood  anteriorly  to  Febru- 
ary 1846.  Principles,  opinions,  and 
interests  have  changed ;  public  opi- 
nion and  public  feeling  have  changed 
throughout  the  whole  of  Europe,  as 
the  events  of  the  last  twenty-seven 
months  too  abundantly  and  too  loudly 

.  testify.  How  vain,  then,  the  attempt 
to  collect  and  to  string  together  in 
one  work  the  different  pretensions 
which  have  so  long  exercised  and 
fatigued  the  diplomacy  of  Europe. 
What  could  be  more  ridiculous  than 
the  publication  of  such  a  tableau  in 
▲  j>.  1 860  ?  It  would  but  reveal  the 
ambition  of  princes  and  the  misery 
of  nations ;  it  would  be  but  a  record 
of  the  dreams  of  ambition  and  of  the 
spoils  of  conquest.  Yet  till  the 
epoch  of  the  first  French  Revolution, 

•  diplomatists  loaded  their  memories 
with  the  provisions  of  treaties  and 
conventions,  and  spoke  a  language 
which,  in  reference  to  the  actual  and 
work-a-day  world  in  which  we  now 
live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being, 
would  be  deemed  hallucinated  or 
demented. 

After  the  Thirty  Years'  War  the 
Treaty  of  Westphalia  became  the  base 


of  the  public  law  and  of  tat  met® 
Europe.  Its  clauses,  deemed  undisa> 
able  and  eternal,  were  referred  to  2 
all  subsequent  treaties.  BnttheasE. 
tion  against  Louis  XIV.  prods*. 
at  the  end  of  the  War  of  the  S* 
cession,  another  and  a  different  efe 
of  things,  of  which  the  Tresty  c 
Utrecht  was  the  symbol  ini  t* 
exponent.  This  treaty  in  its  tss 
was  modified  by  the  Tresty  of  Via* 
of  1735  ;  of  Aii-U-Chtpeilemi^. 
and  most  of  all  by  the  fins  puna 
of  Poland,  which  took  plaoe  in  1*3: 
and  by  those  subsequent  una* 
which  produced,  first,  the  muck 
and  secondly,  directly  tended  to  ir 
annihilation  of  the  nationality  of  tk 
brave,  chivalrous,  bat  iacasfflt 
people. 

Thus  it  is  that  in  more  ads 
times  diplomacy,  or  the  science  rf  tit 
foreign  relations  of  states,  has  fan 
perpetually  shifting,  and  that  tk 
art  of  negotiation,  embracing  a  i 
does  the  entire  system  of  into* 
arising  out  of  the  relations  eritt 
between  nations,  is  nerpetuallT  » 
forgoing  modification  and  ehanje. 

The  chief  modern  writenoaik 
diplomatic    art   are   Gerosm,  is 
these  persevering  and  theoretic  pW; 
ders  have,  as  is  their  wont,  ©Ten* 
their  treatises  with  much  erode** 
culation — with  a  great  deal  of  w 
lumber  of  a  useless  karniaj-**f 
much  that  is  dry— with  mncstbu 
dusty,  effete,   and   outworn.  f& 
midst  all  the  rubbish  which  ha  bes 
carted  into  Leipsk  during  the  * 
half-century  by  the  Marten*,  * 
Sschmalta,  and  others  notaeeaisT 
here  to  name,  and  which  hw  w» 
given  to  the  public  by  the  Myl» 
the  Brockhaua,  the  Dieienefetk 
lingers,  the  Leos,  and  ©therj** 
cheurs   of  prolific  and  j»aw« 
authors,  pregnant  <**"^!JT 
monstrous   and   miffih*]1*11  r*^ 
something,  nevertheless,  that »  «• 
luable,  both  in  fact  and  *&** 
tion,  has  occasionally  iauaf  fif 
the   literary   womb  of  Altaa* 
For  instance,  all  men  arc  MP***~ 
Charles  de  Martens  thai  <*  ■* 
legitimate  end  of  diptana^»to1^ 
vide  for  the  peace  aid  KffW  • 
states— to  prevent,  by  a***0^ 
explanation,    the    P^P***^ 
wars— and   to   terminate  a*"* 
hostilities  should  peace  and unity « 
once  interrupted.    Every  •* m 
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witiagravrithDe  Martens  m  think- 
ing it  ought,  also,  to  be  the  end  and 
object  of  diplomacy  to  facilitate  rela- 
tions and  intercommunication  among 
states  by  a  reciprocity  of  commerce, 
and  to  seek  to  unite  mankind  as 
brothers  and  friends.  It  is  agreed  by 
mil  the  text- writers,  whether  German, 
French,  or  Dutch,  that  the  diplomacy 
of  a  nation  should  be  neither  mobile, 
Ifaehiavelic,  over- prompt,  nor  over- 
active;  that  it  should  be  generally 
patient,  passive,  and,  so  to  speak, 
expectative,  unless  where  the  subject 
matter  k  an  exchange  of  friendliness 
or  of  good  offices.  This  completely 
tallies  with  Talleyrand's  instructions 
to  a  young,  ardent,  and  able  minister 
plenipotentiary,  who  was  just  about 
to  enter  for  the  first  time  on  his 
functions, — '  Et  sur-tout  point  de  i&e, 
Morwewr! 

It  will  hence  be  concluded,  that 
while  it  is  the  business  of  an  able 
and  honest  diplomatist  to  obviate,  by 
prompt  and  placable  explanation,  the 
necessity  of  war,  it  is  also  his  duty 
to  have  ever  in  view  the  safety  and 
dignity  of  the  State  of  which  he  is  a 
servant.  As  the  principles  of  the 
science  of  which  he  is  the  minister, 
the  upholder,  and  the  exponent,  have 
their  source  in  international  law,  or 
that  positive  law  of  nations  which 
forms  the  common  law  of  every 
civilised  people,  he  should  be  pre- 
pared to  act  openly  by  those  rules 
which  fix  the  rights,  and  prescribe 
the  duties,  of  States,  whether  in  peace 
or  in  war. 

If  it  be  important  to  civilized 
society  that  dtiseas  should  not  be 
troubled  in  the  possession  of,  or  suc- 
cession to,  their  estates— it  imports 
not  in  a  less  degree  to  the  general 
society  of  nations  that  they  should 
immterruptedrv  enjoy  their  limits, 
frontiers,  privileges,  and  dominion. 
As  the  general  purpose  of  civil  com- 
merce or  municipal  law  ought  to  be 
to  prevent  and  obviate  evils  between 
individuals,  so  the  purpose  and  intent 
of  the  law  of  nations,  whose  views 
are  larger,  and  whose  scope  is  more 
extensive,  ought  to  be  to  reconcile 
differences  and  to  prevent  wars. 

Le  Droit  des  Gens  (says  St.  Real*) 
renfarme  les  regies  de  la  condmte  des 
hoaunes  consider^  de  people  it  people,  en 
taat  que  fonnant  la  societe  generals  des 


et  one  repubhque  dans  la- 
quelle  chaqoe  people  n'est  que  comme 
nnc  granoe  famille. 

A  perfect  and  honest  diplomacy, 
therefore,  should  be  based  on  the 
interest  of  communities,  and  he  is  the 
best  foreign  minister  who  pursues, 
avoiding  the  extremes  of  inertness 
and  mobility,  die  calm,  even^  yet  ever 
watchful,  tenor  of  his  way.  The 
vain,  the  restless,  the  intriguing,  the 
turbulent  minister,  must  become  the 
bane  of  his  own  country,  and  such  a 
man  does  not,  and  indeed  ought  not 
to,  obtain  the  confidence  or  esteem 
of  foreign  nations.  In  pursuing  all 
the  points  which  are  indispensable  to 
insure  the  independence  and  pros- 
perity of  Great  Britain,  her  internal 
wealth  and  external  safety,  a  foreign 
minister,  ambassador  or  envoy,  can 
and  ought  in  any  part  of  the  world 
to  preserve  his  honour,  his  conscience, 
and  his  integrity — can  be  the  ex- 
cellent public  servant  of  his  sove- 
reign, and  the  Integer  tHa  scekrisqne 
purut  of  the  Roman  poet 

The  diplomatic  career  thus  pro- 
perly appreciated  and  honourably 
followed  is  among  the  first  in  moral 
and  political  importance.  The  laws 
which  govern  the  intercourse  of 
nations  are  fixed  and  defined,  and 
ought  to  have  their  sanction  in  a 
high  morality.  No  nation  can  or 
ought  to  depart  from  these  laws 
without  ultimately  compromising 
either  its  well-being  or  its  existence. 

L'interet  des  fcats  (says  Royer  Col- 
lard)  est  tenement  lie*  a  V observation  de 
ces  kris,  qu'ils  ne  peovent  presqoe  jamais 
■'en  ecarter,  dans  des  circonstances 
graves  sans  oompromettre  leur  propre 
conservation,  on  an  atoms  leer  biea-etre. 
II  se  troave  en  Europe  an  assez  grand 
nombre  de  puissances,  egales  en  force  et 
en  richesses,  tootes  capables  de  hitter 
centre  la  nation  qui  voudrait  tronbler 
rordre  general,  et  toutes  les  fois  qo'nn 
people  s'est  montrl  manifesteraent  in- 
jnste,  il  a  tt&  oblige*  de  dder  tdt  on  tard 
devantla  resistance  des  aotres. 

It  is  in  this  sense,  as  the  Count  de 
Garden  remarks,  that  this  political 
equilibrium  operates  as  a  conserva- 
tive principle  in  international  law; 
and  he  might  have  added,  operates 
also  on  the  consciences  of  ambas- 
sadors, of  ministers,  and  of  states- 
men, whether  at  home  or  abroad. 
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How  much,  then,  of  the  happiness 
and  misery  of  mankind — how  much 
in  the  lot  of  nations,  may  depend  on 
the  combinations  and  conclusions  of 
one  great,  one  adroit,  or  one  faithless 
and  unprincipled  mind  in  this  science ! 
In  the  early  part  of  this  century,  see 
how  the  conduct  and  resolves  of  Pitt 
in  our  country,  and  the  flexible, 
supple,  adroit,  and  unprincipled  tac- 
tics of  Talleyrand,  influenced  for  a 
time — and  for  a  time  not  inconsider- 
able either — the  fate  and  fortunes  of 
Europe  1 

In  more  ancient  times  embassies 
were,  for  the  most  part,  occasional  or 
temporary.  But  since  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century  they  have  become 
permanent  in  all  the  states  of  the 
great  European  family.  When  one 
great  power  determined  on  fixing  its 
envoy,  or  minister  plenipotentiary, 
in  a  capital,  others  soon  followed  the 
example.  A  new  system  of  diplo- 
macy was  the  result  To  the  general 
stagnation,  but  occasional  vehemence 
ana  vigour  of  the  middle  ages,  suc- 
ceeded more  animated,  more  viva- 
cious, more  patient,  more  persevering, 
and  more  peaceful  struggles.  In  this 
respect  the  world  has  been  a  gainer. 
Since  the  establishment  of  permanent 
embassies  there  has  been  infinitely 
more  astuteness,  subtlety,  and  keen- 
ness displayed  by  ambassadors  and 
ministers ;  but  there  have  been  fewer 
wars,  fewer  deeds  of  violence  and 
rapine,  fewer  unprovoked  aggressions. 

The  qualifications  required  for  the 
diplomatic  career,  we  need  hardly 
say,  are  many  and  various.  To  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  history  and  the 
law  of  nations  should  be  united  a 
knowledge  of  the  privileges  and  du- 
ties of  diplomatic  agents,  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  conduct  and  manage- 
ment of  negotiations,  the  physical 
and  moral  statistics,  the  political, 
military,  and  social  history  of  the 
powers  with  which  the  ambassador's 
nation  comes  into  most  frequent  in- 
tercommunication. To  this  varied 
knowledge,  it  is  needless  to  state,  the 
negotiator  should  join  moderation, 
dexterity,  temper,  and  tact.  An  am- 
bassador should  be  a  man  of  learning 
and  a  man  of  the  world ;  a  man  of 
books  and  a  man  of  men;  a  man  of 
the  drawing-room  and  a  man  of 
the  counting-house;  a  preux  che- 
valier, and  a  man  of  labour  and  of 
business.    He  should  possess  quick 


faculties,  active  powers  of  observa- 
tion, and  that  which  military  mm 
call  the  coup  d?a4L    He  should  be  of 
urbane,  pleasant,  and  afiable  man- 
ners ;   of  cheerful  temper,  of  good 
humour,  and  of  good  sense.      He 
should  know  when  and  where  to 
yield,  to  retreat,  or  to  advance ;  when 
to  press  his  suit  strongly,  or  whea 
merely  gently  to  insinuate  it  indi- 
rectly, and,  as  it  were,  by  muendo. 
He  should  know  how  to  unbend  and 
how  to  uphold  his  dignity,  or  rather 
the  dignity  of  his  sovereign ;  for  it 
is  his  business,  in  whatever  quarter 
of  the  world  he  may  be  placed,  to 
maintain  the  rights  and  dignities  of 
his  sovereign  with  vigour  and  effect 
It  is  the  union  of  these  diverse,  and 
yet  not   repugnant   qualities,   tin: 
gives    to    an    ambassador   prestigt, 
ascendancy,   and    power    over   tk 
minds  of  others, — that  acquires  for 
him    that    reputation     of    wisdom, 
straightforwardness,     and     sagacity, 
which  is  the  rarest  and  most  valuable 
gift  of  a  statesman.     One  part  of  the 
science  of  diplomacy  may  be,  by  even 
a  dull  man,  mastered   without  any 
wonderful  difficulties.     It  is  that  po- 
sitive, fundamental,  and  juridical  por- 
tion of  the  study  which  may  be  found 
in  books,  in  treatises — in  the  history 
of  treaties  and  of  wars — in  treatise! 
on  international  law — in   memous, 
letters,  and  negotiations  of  ambasn- 
dors — in    historical    and    staumal 
works  concerning  the  states  of  Ea« 
rope,  the  balance  of  power,  and  the 
science  of  politics  generally. 

But  the  abstract,  hypothetical,  vA 
variable  portions  of  the  craft— or,  if 
you  will,  of  the  science — depending 
on  ten  thousand  varying  and  vari- 
able circumstances, — depending  oa 
persons,  passions,  fancies,  whims,— 
caprices  royal,  national,  parliament- 
ary, and  personal,  is  above  theory, 
and  beyond  the  reach  of  books ;  and 
can  only  be  learned  by  experience, 
by  practice,  and  by  the  most  perfect 
and  intuitive  tact.    The  traditional 

Elitical  maxims,  the  character  of  the 
iding  sovereigns,  statesmen,  and 
public  men  in  any  given  court,  a? 
well  as  the  conduct  of  negotiation*, 
may  he  acquired  by  study,  by  ob- 
servation, by  a  residence  as  secretary, 
as  attach& ;  but  who,  unless  a  man  of 
real  genius  for  his  art, — who,  unless 
a  man  of  real  ability  and  talent,  shall 
seize  on,  fix,  and  turn  to  his  purpose, 
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the  ever -mobile,  the  ever -varying 
phases  of  courts,  of  camps,  of  coun- 
cils, of  senators,  of  parliaments,  and  of 
public  bodies  ?  No  doubt  there  are 
certain  great  cardinal  and  leading 
principles  with  which  the  mind  of 
every  aspirant  should  be  stored. 
But  the  mere  knowledge  of  princi- 
ples and  of  the  history  of  the  science 
can  never  alone  make  a  great  am- 
bassador, any  more  than  the  reading 
of  treatises  on  the  art  of  war  can 
make  a  great  commander. 

An  ambassador  at  a  first-rate  court 
should,  indeed,  be  the  minister  of 
foreign  affairs  for  his  country  on  a 
small    scale;    and   we    know   well 
enough  that  the  duties  devolving  on 
a  minister   for   foreign  affairs  are 
grave,  are  delicate,  are  all  important. 
The  functions  appertaining  to  the 
Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs  have 
been  in  England  during  the  last  two 
years,  and  certainly  also  were  from 
1793  to  1815,  the  most  important 
and  the  most  difficult  connected  with 
the  public  administration.    A  man, 
to  fill  such  a  post  properly,  requires 
not  merely  elevation  and  upright- 
ness of  character,  but   experience, 
tried  discretion,  the  highest  capacity, 
the  most  extensive  and  varied  know- 
ledge  and  accomplishments.      Yet 
how  few  ambassadors  (we  can  scarcely 
name  one)  have  been  in  our  day,  or, 
indeed,  for  the  last  century,  elevated 
into  Principal  Secretaries  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs!    Such  promotions 
in  France  have  been  matters  of  every- 
day occurrence  since  and  previous  to 
1792.  Dumouriez,  Talleyrand,  Rein- 
hard,  Champagny,  Maret,  Bignon, 
Montmorency,   Chateaubriand,   Po- 
lignac,  Sebastiani,  De  Broglie,  Gui- 
asot,  Soult,  had  all  been  ambassadors 
before  they  were  elevated  into  the 
higher,  the  more  responsible,  and  the 
more  onerous  office.     In  England, 
since  the  accession  of  George  L,  we 
can  scarcely  cite,  speaking  off-hand, 
above  four  instances. 

In  1716  there  was  Paul  Methuen, 
who  had  been  ambassador  to  Portu- 
gal in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
named  Secretary  of  State  for  a  short 
time,  in  the  absence  of  Earl  Stan- 
hope ;  there  was  Philip  Dormer,  earl 
of  Chesterfield,  in  1746;  there  was 
John,  duke  of  Bedford,  who  suc- 
ceeded Lord  Chesterfield  in  1748, 
and  who  had  previously  been  am- 
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bassador  to  Paris;  and  there  was 
Sir  Thomas  Robinson  in  1754,  who 
had  been  an  ambassador  to  Vienna. 
In  our  own  day  there  is  scarcely  an 
instance.  For  though  George  Can- 
ning was  ambassador  for  a  short 
time  to  Lisbon,  and  the  Marquess  of 
Wellesley  to  Spain  — though  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  was  ambassador 
to  Paris — was  charged  with  a  special 
mission  to  Russia — was  plenipoten- 
tiary at  Verona,  yet  none  of  these 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  ever  regu- 
larly *  belonged  to  the  diplomatic 
corps.  The  most  illustrious  and 
striking  instance  of  an  ambassador 
raised  into  a  Secretary  of  State  is 
the  case  of  Philip  Dormer  Stanhope, 
earl  of  Chesterfield.  The  character 
of  no  man  within  a  century  and  a 
half  has  been  so  misrepresented  and 
misunderstood.  Lord  John  Russell, 
in  the  Bedford  Correspondence,  which 
he  edited,  charges  this  nobleman  with 
conducting  the  French  nobility  to 
the  guillotine  and  to  emigration. 
But  Lord  Chesterfield  died  on  the 
24th  March,  1773,  sixteen  years  be- 
fore 1789,  and  nineteen  years  before 
1792.  To  any  man  of  reading  and 
research — to  any  man  of  a  decent 
acquaintance  with  literature,  it  is 
unnecessary  now  to  vindicate  the 
character  of  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield. 
He  was  unequalled  in  his  time  for 
the  solidity  and  variety  of  his  attain- 
ments ;  for  the  brilliancy  of  his  wit ; 
for  the  graces  of  his  conversation, 
and  the  polish  of  his  style.  His  em- 
bassy to  Holland  marks  his  skill,  his 
dexterity,  and  his  address,  as  an  able 
negotiator;  and  his  administration 
of  Ireland  indicates  his  integrity,  his 
vigilance,  and  his  sound  policy,  as  a 
statesman  and  as  a  politician.  He  was 
at  once  the  most  accomplished,  the 
most  learned,  and  the  most  far-seeing 
of  the  men  of  his  day ;  and  in  our  own, 
there  is  not  one  public  man  to  com- 
pare with  him.  He  foresaw  and 
foretold,  in  1756,  that  French  Revo- 
lution whose  outbreak  he  did  not 
live  to  witness.  In  1744  he  was 
admitted  into  the  cabinet  on  his  own 
terms,  and  was  soon  after  entrusted 
with  a  second  embassy  to  Holland, 
in  which  his  skill  and  dexterity  were 
universally  admitted.  He  was  not 
more  remarkable  for  a  quick  insight 
into  the  temper  of  others,  than  for  a 
command  of  his  own.    In  history, 
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in  literature,  in  foreign  languages, 
he  was  equally  a  proficient.  With 
classical  literature  he  had  been  from 
his  boyhood  familiar.  He  wrote 
Latin  prose  with  correctness,  ease, 
and  purity;  and  spoke  that  tongue 
with  a  fluency  and  facility  of  the 
rarest  among  Englishmen,  and  not 
very  common  even  among  foreigners. 
In  the  House  of  Lords  his  speeches 
were  more  admired  and  extolled  than 
any  others  of  the  day.  Horace  Wal- 
pole  had  heard  his  own  father — had 
heard  Pitt — had  heard  Pultehey — 
had  heard  Wyndham — had  heard 
Carteret;  yet  he  in  1743  declared, 
as  is  recorded  by  Lord  Mahon,  that 
the  finest  speech  he  had  ever  listened 
to  was  one  from  Chesterfield. 

For  the  diplomatic  career,  Ches- 
terfield prepared  himself  in  a  manner 
not  often  practised  in  his  own,  and 
never  practised  by  Englishmen  in 
our  day.  Not  content,  as  an  under- 
graduate of  Cambridge,  with  assidu- 
ously attending  a  course  of  lectures 
on  civil  law  at  Trinity  Hall,  he  ap- 
plied— as  the  laws  and  customs  of 
other  countries,  and  the  general  law 
of  Europe,  were  not  comprehended 
in  that  course — to  Vitriarius,  a  cele- 
brated professor  of  the  University  of 
Leyden ;  and,  at  the  recommendation 
of  the  professor,  took  into  his  house 
a  gentleman  qualified  to  instruct 
him.  Instead  of  pirouetting  it  in 
the  coulisses  of  the  opera,  or  in  the 
Redouten  Saal  of  Vienna— instead  of 
graduating  at  the  Jardin  Mabille,  or 
the  Salle  Ventadour  —  instead  of 
breakfasting  at  the  Cafe  Anglais — 
instead  of  dining  at  the  Cafe  de  Paris, 
or  swallowing  his  ices,  after  the  Ita- 
liens  or  Academie  Roy  ale,  at  Tor- 
toni's — instead  of  attending  a/uncion 
or  bull- fight  at  Madrid,  or  spending 
his  mornings  and  evenings  at  Jager's 
Unter  den  Linden  at  Berlin — in- 
stead of  swallowing  Beaune  for  a  bet 
against  Russian  Boyars  at  Peters- 
burgh  or  Moscow,  at  Andrieux's 
French  Restaurant,  or  spending  his 
nights  at  the  San  Carlos  at  Naples, 
or  the  Scala  at  Milan, — Chesterfield, 
eschewing  prima  donnas,  and  the  de- 
lights of  French  cookery,  and  the 
charms  of  French  vaudevilles,  set 
himself  down  in  the  town,  and  in 
the  university  in  which  Joseph 
Scaliger  was  a  professor,  and  from 
whence  those  famous  Elzevir  edi- 


tions of  classical  works  issued,  to 
learn  the  public  law  of  Europe. 
These  are  the  arts  by  which  to  attain 
the  eminence  of  a  Walsingham  and 
a  Burgh  ley,  of  a  D'Ossat  and  a 
Jeannin,  of  a  Temple  and  a  De 
Witt. 

Qui    cupit    optatam    cursu    contingere 

me  tarn, 
Multa  tulit  fecitque  puer,  sudaYit  et  alsit. 

All  that  has  been  said  of  a  minis- 
ter for  foreign  affairs  applies,  though 
in  a  lesser  degree,  to  those  in  the 
more  responsible  employments  under 
that  minister.  It  is  in  the  ability,  skill, 
and  conduct,  of  those  appointed  by 
him  as  ambassadors,  envoys,  ministers 
plenipotentiary,  and  charge*  des  af- 
faires, that  in  a  great  degree  depends 
the  success  or  the  failure  of  the  pro- 
jects of  the  Government  at  home.  The 
character,  capacity,  bearing,  and  con- 
duct, of  English  agents  abroad,  have 
undoubtedly  an  important  influence 
on  negotiations.  One  man  may,  by 
his  general  credit  and  character,  up- 
hold the  honour  and  dignity  of  his 
country  ;  while  another  may  by  his 
indiscretion,  by  his  silliness,  by  bis 
ignorance  or  by  his  ill-temper,  com- 
promise the  best- devised  schemes  and 
the  wisest  plans.  The  faults  and 
follies  of  agents  at  home  work  only  a 
limited  mischief,  but  the  faults  and 
follies  of  agents  abroad  may  engage 
the  country  they  represent,  or  ra- 
ther misrepresent,  in  expensive  wars, 
in  hollow  or  unsound  alliances,  in 
impracticable  schemes,  or  in  unwor- 
thy compliances.  The  errors  of  mi- 
nisters and  officials  at  home  may  be 
corrected;  they  are  not  irreparable 
or  irrevocable ;  the  attention  of  the 
country  is  soon  awakened  to  them ; 
its  indignation  is  aroused ;  they  are 
removed  fiom  office,  and  the  country 
speedily  rights  itself.  But  the  course 
is  widely  different  in  reference  to 
foreign  relations.  A  hasty  word,  an 
inconsiderate  speech,  a  silly  jest,  a 
prying  officiousness  or  indiscretion, 
may  wound  a  foreign  sovereign  or 
his  favourite  minister,  and  sow  the 
seeds  of  distrust  and  dissatisfaction, 
of  jealousy  or  discontent,  nay,  of 
open  and  undisguised  hostility.  Thus, 
an  inconsiderate  or  rash  word —a 
single  false  or  awkward  step— a 
clumsy  or  jeering  remark — an  erro- 
neous calculation,  or  an  indiscreet 
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or  inopportune  combination  on  the 
part  of  an  envoy,  may  compromise 
the  dignity  of  the  English  crown, 
injure  the  interests  of  the  English 
nation,  and  destroy  the  reputation  of 
the  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  who 
is  really  not  to  blame,  directly  or 
personally,  but  whose  accountability 
is  legally  made  out  on  the  principle, 
Qui  fecit  per  alium  fecit  per  se. 

An  envoy  at  a  foreign  court  should 
rarely  or  ever  be  without  precise 
and  definite  instructions  on  any  moot 
or  disputed  point  from  his  principal 
at  home.     If,  however,  it  should  so 
happen  that  he  really  is  without  de- 
finite and  precise  directions  to  guide 
and  govern  his  conduct,  it  should 
only  render  him  the  more  cautious 
and  induce  him  to  refer  to  his  court. 
Sometimes,  however,  he  is  obliged  to 
i        act  on  the  instant,  and  if  on  such 
occasions  his  language  or  his  course 
of  proceeding  be  indiscreet,  or  im- 
i        prudent,  the  consequences  may  be  of 
•        the  gravest.    It  is  in  such  a  season 
that  a  really  superior  mind  has  the 
i        opportunity  of  exhibiting  boldness 
and  quickness  of  conception,  fertility 
of   invention,   and    other    qualities 
which,  though  they  do  not  depend 
on  learning,  reading,  or  experience, 
yet  may  be  aided  and  improved  by 
learning  and  experience.    Tact,  ta- 
lent, and  learning,  may  always  do 
much  for  even  a  second  or  third  rate 
intellect.      But    the    most  brilliant 
genius,  and  the  most  original  mind, 
may  always  derive  fresh  aids  and 
appliances  from  reading,  application, 
and  experience.    It  is  the  business 
of  every  diplomatic  agent  to  inspire 
confidence  into  the  court  to  which  he 
is  accredited.    It  is  also  his  business, 
by  every  legitimate  means,  to  learn 
the  actual  condition,  the  strength, 
and  the  weakness,  of  the  court  near 
to  which  he  resides.     In  his  com- 
munications to  his  own  Government 
he  should  speak    unreservedly  on 
these  points,  disclosing  to  the  mi- 
nisters at  home  the  advantages  they 
may  obtain,  or  the  sacrifices  they 
must  make.    The  data  on  which  he 
forms  his  conclusions  should  be  given, 
and  every  superior  and  well-balanced 
mind  would  supply  to  the  archives 
of  bis  native  country    a    valuable 
body  of  suggestions   and  remarks, 
moral,  physical,  statistical,  and  com- 
mercial, concerning  the  country  and 


the  court  in  which  he  exercised  di- 
plomatic functions. 

If  he  views  his  vocation  in  the 
proper  light,  it  is  in  the  power  of 
few  men  to  effect  more  good,  or  to 
avert  more  evil,  than  the  diplo- 
matist. In  the  era  in  which  we  live 
— in  which  a  man  may  breakfast  in 
London  and  dine  in  Paris  or  Brus- 
sels, supping  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  or 
Cologne  —  the  mission  of  the  diplo- 
matist ought  to  be  a  civilising  and 
numane  mission,  worthy  of  an  age  of 
the  most  developed  trade,  and  of  the 
highest  civilization.  In  this  instant 
season  of  extended  commerce,  and  in- 
tricate and  widely  diversified  mer- 
cantile relations,  if  there  be  a  ground 
of  rupture,  of  coldness,  or  of  alien- 
ation, it  is  the  duty  of  a  sensible  and 
sagacious  envoy  to  do  everything  in 
his  power  to  remove  all  pretext,  and 
if  there  be  real  cause,  all  grounds  of 
complaint.  As  a  Christian  and  a 
gentleman,  as  a  civilized  member  of 
a  civilized  state,  it  is  his  duty  to 
excit*  the  best  and  kindliest  feelings 
between  communities  of  men. 

If  it  be  the  bounden  duty,  as  it 
must  be  allowed,  of  an  ambassador  to 
cement  the  bonds  of  peace  and  union 
between  his  own  country  and  the 
nation  to  which  he  is  accredited,  it  is 
no  less  his  business  to  guard  that 
nothing  should  be  undertaken  against 
the  interests  of  the  country  of  his 
birth.  It  is  also  the  duty  of  an 
ambassador  to  forward  the  views,  and 
to  the  utmost  of  his  power  to  protect 
the  interests,  of  such  of  his  country- 
men as  appeal  to  him  for  aid. 

Without  entering  into  the  pas- 
sions, the  intrigues,  and  the  vain 
pretensions,  of  the  court  at  which  he 
resides,  without  entering  into  the 
contests  or  struggles  of  faction,  he 
should  observe  them  closely  and  un- 
remittingly, and  forward  to  his  own 
Government  copious  and  detailed 
reports.  Trifles,  frivolous  and  un- 
important in  appearance,  may  some- 
times—indeed often  do— produce  im- 
portant results.  The  weaknesses, 
follies,  and  vices  of  leading  statesmen 
and  influential  public  men  ought  to 
be  set  forth,  not  to  gratify  any  im- 
pertinent or  prurient  curiosity,  or 
any  despicable  malignity,  but  because 
they  are  sometimes  necessary  ingre- 
dients to  be  taken  into  account  in 
forming  a  judgment. 
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A  nobler  and  a  worthier  task 
awaits  the  retailer  of  these  small 
wares  in  forwarding  to  his  own 
Government  an  account  of  the  in- 
stitutions, industry,  and  adminis- 
trative system ;  of  the  internal  and 
external  relations ;  of  the  bent  and 
tendency  of  the  people  among  whom 
he  is  sojourning.  Nor  should  he 
allow  any  important  discovery  in  the 
sciences  or  the  arts,  made  or  perfected 
where  he  resides,  to  remain  unknown 
to  his  own  court. 

In  the  .exercise  of  his  hospitality 
and  household  duties  he  should 
maintain  relations  of  amity  and 
friendship  with  men  of  science,  with 
men  of  letters,  and  with  men  of  in- 
ventive genius,  as  well  as  with  dis- 
tinguished statesmen  and  politicians. 
In  this  respect  he  should  follow  three 
of  the  most  wonderful  men  of  modern 
times — Peter  of  Russia,  Frederick  of 
Prussia,  and  Napoleon.  These  re- 
markable conquerors  and  legislators 
were  wont  to  converse  with_raen 
celebrated  in  their  particular  callings, 
such  as  shipwrights,  navigators,  en- 
gineers, naturalists,  &c. 

It  should  be  the  chief  business  of 
an  ambassador  to  adroitly  gain  the 
good- will  and  confidence  of  the  sove- 
reign, statesmen,  and  natives,  of  the 
country  to  which  he  is  sent.  To 
effect  this  he  must  be  a  man  of  con- 
siderable resources,  of  flexible  and 
supple  humour,  accustomed  to  deal 
with  and  manage  men.  He  must  be 
above  all  conventionalities  of  birth, 
of  rank,  and  of  station — a  philosopher 
and  a  man  of  the  world— doing  at 
Home  as  Rome  does,  and'living  at 
Paris  like  a  Frenchman  'unto  the 
manner  born.*  Cardinal  dtOssat,  the 
son  of  a  blacksmith,  born  in  poverty, 
and  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune, 
achieved  these  objects  for  his  court 
at  Rome.  But  according  to  his  own 
letters,  and  according  to  all  the  me- 
moirs of  his  time,  D'Ossat  had  suc- 
ceeded so  perfectly  that  he  was 
looked  upon  as  an  Italian,  not  as  a 
French  cardinal.  D'Avaux,  one  of 
the  negotiators  of  the  peace  of 
Westphalia,  who  was  ambassador  at 
Venice,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Po- 
land, achieved  the  same  objects  for 
his  court.  But  wherever  D'Avaux 
went  he  was  considered,  not  as  a 
foreign  minister,  but  as  a  native — a 
personal  friend.     The   Abbe*  de  la 


Ville,  who  had  been  originally  pre- 
ceptor to  the  children  of  the  Mar- 
quis de  FSnelon,  and  who  was  ulti- 
mately appointed  to  the  embassy  at 
the  Hague,  into  which  he  had  en- 
tered in  the  humble  capacity  of 
tutor,  succeeded  to  nearly  the  same 
extent. 

English  diplomacy  rarely  succeeds 
to  this  almost  unexampled  extent, 
and   this  arises   from   the   peculiar 
constitution,  organization,  and  hier- 
archy of  this  service.    In  France,  io 
Prussia,  in  Russia,  in  America,  and 
in  most  of  the  other  countries  of  the 
world,  men   rise  m  the   diplomatic 
service  by  the  mere  force  of  great 
merit,  of  singular  aptitude  and  abi- 
lity.   But  in  England,  high  birth, 
considerable  fortune,  parliamentary 
connexion,  or  aristocratic  influence, 
are  the  chief  passports  to  the  best 
employments  in  embassies  and  fo- 
reign missions.    In  the  most  com- 
mercial country  in  the  world — in  the 
country  with  the  largest  number  of 
colonies,  and  the  greatest  interests  at 
stake  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe- 
in  a  country  m  which  ten  yean* 
hence  the  chief  business  likely  to  be 
conducted  will  l>e  principally,  if  not 
exclusively,  commercial  —  we  select 
for  ambassadors,  secretaries  of  lega- 
tion,   attaches,  and    precis  writers, 
men  of  title  and  parliamentary  con- 
nexion, scions  or  younger  brothers 
of  great  houses  just  escaped  from 
college.  If  a  poor,  unfriended  youth, 
who  has  studied  law  and  languages, 
either  at  a   public  school  or  at  a 
university,  with  the  zeal,  diligence, 
and  success  of  a  Chesterfield,  knocked 
at  the  door  of  the  office  for  Foreign 
Affairs   and  asked  for  employment, 
he  would  soon  learn,  even  from  the 
lowest    copying   clerk,    or,    perad- 
venture,  from  the  under-porter,  that 
influence,   that   family  and  parlia- 
mentary connexion,  not  merit  and 
talent,  are  necessary  to  insure  even  a 
consulate  in  our  days. 

At  a  period  when  so  much  has 
been  said  about  the  cost  of  our  em- 
bassies, and  when  Lord  John  Russell 
has  brought  forward  and  carried  bis 
motion  for  a  revision  of  salaries, 
administrative,  judicial,  and  diplo- 
matic— at  a  period  when  Mr.  Disraeli 
and  Mr.  Henley  have  both,  on  behalf 
of  the  Protectionist  party,  given  no- 
tices of  motion  on  the  same  question, 
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we  conceive  we  cannot  do  a  more 
acceptable  service  to  the  public  than 
in  pointing  general  attention  to  the 
cost  of  our  embassies,  and  to  the 
class  of  persons  chosen  to  fill  these 
employments. 

There  is  no  royal  or  aristocratic 
road    to   diplomatic   learning,   any 
more  than  tnere  is  a  royal  and  aris- 
tocratic road  to  learning  in  law,  to 
success  in  surgery  or  medicine,  to 
high  competency  and  command  in 
the  military  or  naval  service.    We 
appoint  not  men  as  judges,  or  em- 
'    ploy  not  men  as  doctors  or  surgeons, 
or  confide  our  fleets  and  armies  to 
'    admirals  and  generals,  because  they 
are  the  sons  of  this  duke,  the  cousins 
'     of  that  marquess,  or  the  sons-in-law 
of  that  peer.    Why  then,  it  may  be 
asked,  in  the  selection  and  nomina- 
f     tion  of  ambassadors,  ministers,  and 
i     envoys,  do  we  pay  such  homage  to 
the  influence  and  recommendation  of 
great  houses?— to  parliamentary  in- 
fluence?— to  back-stairs  patronage 
i     and  support?    The  most  despotical 
countries  of  the  Continent  select  their 
instruments  for  their  fitness,  not  for 
the  patronage  they  can  command. 
Thus  Russia  sends  to  us  M.  Philip 
Brunnow,  a  native  of  Saxony,  a  man 
of  humble  birth,  born  at  Dresden 
and  educated  at  Leipsic,  the  brother 
of  M.  Ernest  George  Brunnow,  who 
is  well  known  in  Germany  as  a  pro- 
pagator of  the  doctrines  of  Hahne- 
mann, and  as  a  translator  into  French 
of  the  more  remarkable  of  Hahne- 
mann's works.     Chance  introduced 
M.  Brunnow  to  M.  Stourdza,  a  Greek 
in  the  diplomatic  service  of  Russia, 
in  1818;  and  by  the  means  of  this 
happy  accident  the  humble  youth 
of  two-and-thirty  years  ago,   who 
first  entered  into  service  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  is  now  am- 
bassador at  London. 

The  instance  of  the  Chevalier 
Bunsen,  the  Prussian  minister,  is  not 
less  remarkable.  From  a  professor 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Gottingen, 
Mr.  Bunsen  became  the  private  se- 
cretary of  Niebuhr  (himself  the  son 
of  a  Frisian  peasant,  who  rose  to  be 
ambassador  at  Rome),  and  thence 
rose  to  be  chargi  d'affaires  at  Rome, 
then  Prussian  minister  at  Munich, 
subsequently  at  Berne,  and  ulti- 
mately (in  1841)  in  this  capital  of 
London. 


Such  instances  might  be  abund- 
antly multiplied  from  ancient  and 
modern  records,  if  we  had  the  space 
or  the  time  to  devote  to  the  subject, 
or  did  it  require  to  be  laboured  and 
enforced  at  any  great  length.  What 
we  contend  for  at  present  is,  that 
the  diplomatic  staff  of  England  can 
never  be  thoroughly  reformed  and 
efficient,  till  not  merely  the  structure 
and  organization  of  the  service,  but 
the  mode  of  paying  and  rewarding 
it,  be  absolutely  changed. 

Ambassadors  and  attaches  should 
be  chosen  from  no  particular  race  or 
caste  of  men,  but  from  persons  who 
show  an  aptitude  for  the  profession, 
and  a  desire  to  work  their  way  to 
eminence.  In  most  of  the  Continental 
States  there  is  a  faculty  at  the  uni- 
versities of  national  or  diplomatic 
law ;  but  neither  at  Oxford,  at  Cam- 
bridge, nor  at  Dublin,  neither  at 
King's  College,  nor  at  any  of  the 
Scotch  universities,  that  we  are  aware 
of,  is  any  such  faculty  to  be  found. 
This  is  a  capital  defect  in  English 
education — a  defect  that  is  not  sup- 
plied by  any  one  of  the  four  inns 
of  court — either  Lincoln's  or  Gray's 
Inn,  the  Inner  or  the  Middle  Tem- 
ple. 

We  do  not  say  that  the  general 
inferiority  of  the  English  in  negotia- 
tions, so  fatal  to  the  influence  of  our 
cabinet  in  foreign  courts,  is  altogether 
owing  to  this  circumstance,  but  it  may 
be  numbered  as  one  among  the  causes 
conducing  to  such  an  admitted  re- 
sult. Leyden,  we  have  already  said, 
was  famous  for  its  professors  of  na- 
tional and  diplomatic  law ;  and  the 
University  of  Gottingen  has  also 
been  for  more  than  a  century  cele- 
brated for  lectures  given  on  the  Art 
Diplomatica — prelections  in  which 
the  law  of  nations  and  the  diplo- 
matic art  were  largely  treated  of: 
but  no  such  lectures  have  ever  been 

S'ven  in  England,  unless,  indeed,  it 
;  at  the  East  India  College  at 
Haileybury,  where  the  system  of  edu- 
cation is  very  nearly  perfect  At  Got- 
tingen, a  university  appertaining  to 
the  English  crown  till  the  reign  of 
her  present  Majesty,  George  Fre- 
deric Martens,  who  has  written  so 
much  on  the  diplomatic  art,  gave 
lectures  on  diplomacy  towards  the 
close  of  the  last  century;  and  his 
first   course   was   followed    by  his 
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late  royal  highness  the  Duke  of 
Sussex,  then  a  student  of  the  Uni- 
versity :  and  it  should  also  be  stated, 
that  some  of  the  ablest  of  the  diplo- 
matists who  figured  in  the  first 
twenty  years  of  the  present  century 
were  among  Martens  pupils. 

When  the  lectures  of  Martens 
ceased,  the  learned  and  laborious 
Koch  established,  about  1796,  a  prac- 
tical school  of  diplomacy  at  Stras- 
burg,  and  at  this  school  some  of 
the  ablest  of  the  French,  German, 
and  Russian — but,  singular  to  state, 
not  one  English—diplomatists  were 
brought  up.  Here  Metternich,  Mon- 
gelas,Cobentzel,  Pfeffel,  Stackelberg, 
Stroganoff,  Tolstoy,  llazoumoffski, 
Narbonne,  D'Oubril,  many  of  the 
Galitzins,  M.  de  la  Tremouille,  M.  de 
Tracy,  M.  de  la  Salle,  M.  de  Bresse, 
and  M.  de  Custine,  studied ;  and  it 
were  needless  here  to  lay  stress  on 
the  advantages  which  young  men  just 
entering  into  public  life  must  have 
derived  from  such  teaching  and  such 
discipline.  There  is  scarcely  one  of 
M.  Koch's  pupils,  who  followed  *he 
diplomatic  line  as  a  profession,  who 
has  not  risen  to  some  eminence. 

Independently  of  these  aids,  edu- 
cated foreigners  have  one  remark- 
able advantage  over  the  generality 
of  Englishmen.  As  the  codes  of  the 
principal  states  of  Europe  are  founded 
on  the  Roman  law,  every  educated 
Frenchman,  Dutchman,  German, 
Italian,  Spaniard,  is  more  or  less  of 
a  civilian.  He  has  acquired  fixed 
and  definite  notions  of  rights  and 


obligations.  He  has  studied  the  Be- 
man  and  Canon  law  as  the  focuds- 
tion  and  basis  of  the  law  of  his  <r5i 
country.  Early  in  life  he  is  grounded 
in  the  general  elements  of  Rotate 
jurisprudence — the  best  of  all  found- 
ations— for  in  the  civil  law  moral 
truths  are  reduced  to  the  certainty, 
and  digested  into  the  form,  of  i 
science.  Now,  unless  among  the 
alumni  of  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, or  among  the  advocates  of 
Doctors*  Commons,  this  is  not  tLc 
case  in  England.  Yet  a  discip-Iae 
of  this  kind,  either  in  private  or  □ 
public — either  in  his  own  study  or 
in  some  college,  is  necessary  to  make 
a  man  a  great  negotiator,  or  as  ahk 
public  minister. 

Having  thus  indicated  some  of  tk 
defects  in  the  structure,  organia- 
tion,  education,  and  composition  d 
our  corps  diplomatique,  let  us  see  rt 
what  manner  of  men  that  corps  as- 
sists. The  English  diplomacy,  a?  & 
present  constituted,  consists  of  fosr 
ambassadors,  with  secretaries  of  em- 
bassy and  first  attaches — of  nine  en- 
voys extraordinary,  secretaire  d 
legation,  and  attaches— of  three  ea- 
voy8,  with  secretaries  of  legation -<f 
seven  or  eight  ministers  plenipoten- 
tiary, with  secretaries  of  legation  and 
attaches — of  four  ministers,  with  se- 
cretaries. The  individuals  compose 
this  motley  group,  or,  as  the  Freaek 
would  say,  the  persomeL,  on  the  Is 
of  January  in  tne  present  year.  we* 
thus  composed.  We  proceed  alpha- 
betically according  to  the  States  :— 


BRITI8H  MINISTERS  AT, 

America,  United  States  of.— Sir  H.  Lytton  Bulwer,  K.C.B.   Envoy   Ext;  J.F- 

Crampton,  Esq.  Sec.  of  Leg. 
Argentine  Confederation.— U  Southern,  Esq.  Min.  Plen. ;  F.  L.  Ball,  Esq.  See  Let- 
Austria. — Viscount  Ponsonby,  G.C.B.  Amb.  Extr.  and  Plen. ;  A.  G.  Mageiris,E«l 

Sec.  of  Leg. 
Bavaria.— J.  R.  Milbanke,  Esq.  Env.  Ext.  and  Min.  Plen. ;  A.  G.  Bonar,  Esq.  Sec 

of  Leg. 
Belgium.— Lord  Howard  de  Walden,  Env.  Ext.  and  Min.  Plen. ;   T.  W.  WaBff. 

Esq.  Sec  of  Leg. 
Brazil, — Lord  Howden,  Env.  Ext.  and  Min.  Plen. ;  James  Hudson,  Esq.  Sec  of  Uf- 
Chili.— S.  H.  Sullivan,  Esq.  Charge  d 'Affaires  and  Consul  General. 
Denmark.— Rt.  Hon.  H.  W.  W.  Wynn,  Env.  Ext. ;  Peter  Browne,  Esq.  Sec  of  Le? 
Egypt. — Hon.  C.  A.  Murray,  Agent  and  Consul  General. 
France. — Marquess  of  Normanby,  Amb.  Ext  and  Plen. ;  Lord  Win.  Hervey,.  Sat 

of  Emb.  • 

Germanic  Confederation. — Lord  Cowley,  Env.  Ext.  and  Min.  Plen. ;  Hon.  F.  6. 

Molyneux,  Sec.  of  Leg. 
Greece.— Rt.  Hon.  Thomas  Wyse,  Min.  Plen.;  P.  Griffith,  Esq.  Sec.  of  Leg. 
Hanseatic  Towns,  Lubeck,  Bremen,  and  Hamburg.  —George  L.  Hodges,  Esq. 

Charged' Affaires. 
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J&anover. — Hon.  J.  D.  Bligh,  Env.  Ext.  and  Min.  Plen. ;  Hon.  G.  Edgcumbe,  Sec 

of  Leg. 
Mearico. — Chas.  Bank  head,  Esq.  Min.  Plen. ;  P.  W.  Doyle,  Sec.  of  Leg. 
Morocco. — J.  H.  Drummond  Hay,  Esq.  Charge  d 'Affaires. 
ISfetherland*.— Sir  E.  C.  Disbruwe,  En  v.  Ext.  and  Min.  Plen. ;  Hon.  H.  Elliott, 

Sec.  of  Leg. 
JVeto  Granada.— D.  F.  O'Leaiy,  Charge*  d 'Affaires. 

JPersia.—l.  Shiel,  Esq.  Env.  Ext.  and  Min.  Plen. ;  Lieut-Col.  F.  Farrant,  Sec.  Leg. 
S>eru. — H.  W.  Pitt  Adams,  Esq.  Charge*  d'Affaires. 
Portugal— S\r  George  H.  Seymour,  G.C.B.  Env.  Ex.  and  Min.  Plen. ;  Hon.  H.  G. 

Howard,  Sec.  of  Leg. 
Prussia. — Earl  of  Westmoreland,  Env.  Ex.  and  Min.  Plen. ;  F.  Howard,  Esq,  See. 

of  Leg. 
Rio  de  la  Plata.— H.  Southern,  Esq.  Min.  Plen. ;  F.  L.  Ball,  Esq.  Sec.  of  Leg. 
Hu&sia. — Lord  Bioomfield,  Env.  Ext.  and  Min.  Plen. ;  Andrew  Buchanan,  Esq.  Sec. 
Sardinia.— Hon.  Ralph  Abercromby,  Eny.  Ext  and  Min.  Plen. ;  Hon.  R.  Bingham, 

Sec.  of  Leg. 
Saxony. — Hon.  F.  R.  Forbes,  Min.  Plen.  ;  C.  T.  garnard,  Esq.  Sec.  of  Leg. 
Sicilies  (Two). —  Hon.  W.  Temple,  Env.  Eit.  and  Min.  Plen. ;   Lord  Napier,  Sec. 

of  Leg. 
Spain. — (Vacant  till  the  misunderstanding  between  the  Governments  of  the  two 

countries  is  adjusted.) 
Sweden  and  Norway. — Sir  Thomas  Cartwright,  Env.  Ex.  and  Min.  Plen. ;  G.  J.  R. 

Gordon,  Esq.  Sec.  of  Leg. 
Switzerland. — Sir  Edmund  Lyons,  Bart.  Min.  Plen. ;  Robt.  Peel,  Esq.  Sec.  of  Leg. 
Turkey. — Sir  S.  Canning,  Amb.  Ext.  and  Min.  Plen.;  Hon.  G.  S.  S.  Jerningham, 

Sec.  of  Emb. 
Tuscany.— Sir  G.  B.  Hamilton,  Min.  Plen. ;  Hon.  P.  C.  Scarlett,  Sec.  of  Leg. 
Venezuela.— B.  H.  Wilson,  Esq.  Charge  d 'Affaires. 

Wirtemberg.— Sir  A.  Malet,  Bart  Env.  Ext.  and  Min.  Plen. ;  A.  Craven,  Esq.  Sec. 
of  Leg. 


The  reader  cannot  fail  to  fa  aye 
observed  that  in  this  list  of  ambas- 
sadors, envoys  extraordinary,  envoys 
and  ministers  plenipotentiary,  there 
are  seven  peers,  namely,  Viscount 
FonBonby,  Baron  Howard  de  Wal- 
den,  Baron  Howden,  the  Marquess 
of  Normanby,  Lord  Cowley,  Earl  of 
Westmoreland,    Baron  Bloorofield  ; 
and  four  sons  of  peers,  namely,  the 
Hon.  J.  D.  Bligh,  the  Hon.  Ralph 
Abercromby,  the  Hon.  R.  Forbes, 
and  the  Hon.  W.  Temple,  son  of  an 
Irish  viscount,  and  brother  of  her 
Majesty's    Principal    Secretary    for 
Foreign  Affairs.    Among  the  secre- 
taries of  legation,  there  are  brothers 
and  sons  of  peers — as  Lord  William 
Harvey,  the  Hon.  F.  G.  Molyneux, 
the  Hon.   G.  Edgcumbe,  the  Hon. 
Henry  Elliott,  the  Hon.  G.  Howard, 
the  Hon.  R.  Bingham,  Lord  Napier, 
the  Hon.  G.  S.  S.  Jerningham,  the 
Hon.  P.  C.  Scarlett,  &c.  Now,  when 
among  all  this  mob  of  peers  and 
hononrables  there  are  not  more  than 
three  or  four  men  whose  abilities  or 
attainments  are  above  the  average, 
yet  who  have  so  many  important 
and  lucrative  offices  thrust  on  them, 
namely,  Viscount  Ponsonby,  Lord 


Howden,  the  Hon.  R.  Abercromby, 
and  Lord  Napier,  it  must  appear 
that  there  is  something  radically 
vicious  in  the  mode  and  manner  of 
selection. 

If  the  committee  of  fifteen  gen- 
tlemen, which  Lord  John  Russell 
nominated  on  Monday,  the  22d  of 
April,  and  which  consists  of  the 
Premier,  Mr*  Wilson  Patten,  Mr. 
Bright,  Mr.  Cobden,  Sir  J.  Y. 
Buffer,  Mr.  Beckett,  Mr.  Napier, 
Mr.  Henry  Drummond,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Evans,  Sir  W.  Molesworth, 
Mr.  Henley,  Mr.  Ellice,  Mr.  Ricardo, 
Mr.  Walter,  and  Mr.  Dc-edes,  are 
determined  really  to  probe  the  sys- 
tem to  the  bottom,  or  if  such  a 
scrutiny  or  examination  should  re- 
sult from  the  motions  of  Messrs. 
Disraeli  and  Henley,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  not  merely  modification, 
but  important  changes,  must  take 
place  in  the  nomination,  appoint- 
ment, and  salaries,  of  the  English 
corps  diplomatique. 

Mr.  Disraeli  had  no  opportunity 
of  bringing  forward  his  motion  on 
the  day  announced,  but  we  under- 
stand it  is  his  intention  to  do  so  at 
an  early  period. 
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The  salaries  and  allowances  for  house-rent  are,  as  nearly  as  vi  en 
obtain  them,  according  to  the  sums  set  down  in  the  following  table:— 


Residence.    Character. 

France — Ambassador 

Sec.  of  Embassy  ... 

First  Attache*    

Russia — Ambassador  ... 

Sec.  of  Embassy  ... 

First  Attache*    

Austria — Ambassador. . . 

Sec.  of  Embassy  ... 

First  Attache*   

Turkey — Ambassador . . . 

Sec.  of  Embassy  ... 

First  Attache*   

Spain — Envoy  Ex.  and 
Min.  Plenipoten. 

Sec.  of  Legation  ... 

First  Attache    

Prussia —  Envoy  Extra, 
and  Minis.  Plen. 

Sec.  of  Legation  ... 

First  Attache    

Washington— En.  Extr. 
Min.  Plenipoten. 

Sec.  of  Legation  ... 

First  Attache*   

Naples — Envoy  Ex.  and 
Min.  Plenipoten. 

Sec.  of  Legation  ... 

First  Attache   

Portugal—Envoy  Extra, 
and  Min.    Plen. 

Sec.  of  Legation  ... 

First  Attache"    

Brasil—  Envoy  Extraor. 
and    Min.  Plen. 

Sec.  of  Legation ... 

First  Attache*  

Holland—  Envoy  Extra, 
and  Min.    Plen. 

Sec.  of  Legation ... 

First  Attache*  


8aU,y'  tor  rIdu 


£10,000 

1,000 

400 

10,000  £1000 

1,000 

400 

9,000 

900 

900 

250 

6,500 

550 

250 

6,000 

500 

550 

250 

5,000 

500 

550 

250 

4,500 

500 

550 

200 

4,000 

400 

500 

4,000 

400 

500 

4,000 

500 

550 

250 

3,600      400 
500 


Seddenoe.    Character. 

Belgium — Envoy  Extra, 
and    Min.  Plea. 

Sec.  of  Legation ... 

First  Attache   

Sweden — Envoy  Extra. 

Sec.  of  Legation ... 
Denmark — Envoy  

Sec.  of  Legation  ... 
Bavaria — Envoy 

Sec.  of  Legation  ... 
Sardinia — Envoy    

Sec  of  Legation  ... 
German  Diet— Min.  PL 

Sec.  of  Legation  ... 

Attache'  and  German 

Translator    

Wirtemberg— Min.  PL 

Sec.  of  Legation  ... 
Tuecang — Min.  Plenipo. 

Sec.  of  Legation  ... 
Switzerland— Min.  PI. 

Sec.  of  Legation  ... 
Greece — Min.  Plenipo. 

Sec  of  Legation  . . 
Mexico  —  Min.  Plenipo. 

Sec.  of  Legation  ... 

First  Attache*   

Columbia— Mm.  Plenip. 

Sec  of  Legation  ... 

First  Attache  

Buenoe  Agree — Min.  PL 

Sec.  of  Legation  ... 
Chili— Agent   

Minister  

Secretary  

Peru — Minister  

Secretary 

Guatemala — Minister 


Win  /*" 


Banda — Minister. . 
Secretary 


£3,6W  m 

500 

3,000 

m 

500 

3,000 

409 

500 

3,600 

m 

500 

3,600 

m 

500 

2,600 

a 

400 

200 

2,000 

* 

400 

2,000 

» 

400 

2,000 

SI 

400 

2,000 

# 

400 

3,600 

m 

600 

200 

3,000 

0 

600 

300 

3,000 

399 

500 

1,000 

5,900 


Salaries   .£131,050 

House  Rent    9,950 


Total   £141,000 


There  is  scarcely  one  of  these 
legations  in  which  we  would  not 
propose  some  reduction  in  the  salary 
and  allowance  of  the  ambassador, 
and  occasionally  an  increase  of  salary 
to  the  secretary  of  embassy  and  paid 
attachSs.  But  as  the  nature  of  these 
reductions  would  require  consider- 
able specification  and  detail,  we  re- 


serve the  details  of  our  dan  d 
Economical  Diplomatic  Reform  & 
our  June  Number,  in  which  we  pro- 
pose to  enter  into  the  question  fully, 
and  with  the  advantages  accrair$ 
from  the  discussions  on  the  flwto8" 
of  the  honourable  member  for  Bocb 
and  the  honourable  member  fa 
Oxfordshire. 
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N 


EXT  to  religion,  there  is  no  sub- 
ject which  deserves  or  demands 
a  larger  share  of  public  attention  in 
these  days  than  education.    Indeed, 
in  one  sense,  it  may  be  said  that  reli- 
gion and  education  belong  to  the 
same  province,  and  that  we  cannot 
discuss  the  latter  without  some  re- 
ference, either  express  or  implied,  to 
the  former.      But   even   confining 
ourselves  to  intellectual  education, — 
to  the  training  of  the  mind,  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  mental  powers,  and 
the  general  diffusion  of  secular  know- 
ledge,— it  is  scarcely  possible  to  over- 
rate the  importance  of  this  subject. 
Nor  has  it  failed  to  excite  a  suitable 
amount    of  lively   interest   among 
thinking  men.      Diffusion  societies 
and  normal  schools  have  been  on 
everybody's  lips  for  some  years  past, 
and  the  Privy  Council  have  had  their 
share  in  the  praise  or  obloquy  which 
the  partizans  of  different  opinions 
have  so  liberally  distributed.    Gene- 
rally, however,  we  find  that  our  at- 
tention has  been  mainly  directed  to 
the  necessity  for  education  on  the 
part  of  the  masses.    It  is  universally 
felt  to  be  dangerous  that  the  com- 
monalty should  remain  uninstructed 
at  a  time  when  knowledge,  good  or 
bad,  is  so  easily  accessible;  and  we 
find  that  almost  all  discussions  either 
begin  or  end  with  the  claims  of  po- 
pular, or  lower  education.    Without 
complaining  of  this,  we  contend  that 
it  is  equally  necessary  to  inquire 


whether  we  are  following  the  best 
method  of  imparting  that  higher,  or 
liberal  education,  as  it  is  called,  which 
forms  the  minds  and  shapes  the  cha- 
racters of  our  aristocracy  and  our 
learned  professions;  whether  the 
means  at  our  disposal  are  always 
used  in  the  most  advantageous  man- 
ner; and  whether  our  efforts  are 
always  directed  to  the  best  and  wor- 
thiest objects  ? 

The  education  of  the  upper  classes 
in  this  country  may  be  said  to  be 
regulated,  or  suggested,  by  the  sys- 
tems practically  adopted  at  our  Uni- 
versities. Those  who  cannot  get  an 
university  education  endeavour,  ac- 
cording to  their  means,  to  make  some 
approximation  to  it.  As  the  High- 
landers say,  if  they  cannot  be  Bran, 
they  at  least  attempt  to  be  Bran's 
brother.  And  so  the  name,  as  well 
as  some  of  the  outward  features  of 
the  collegiate  system,  are  assumed  by 
many  establishments  which  can  never 
rise  to  the  rank  of  their  prototypes,  but 
often  copy  their  faults.  As  far  as 
social  prestige  and  the  other  results  of 
the  academic  course  are  concerned, 
no  establishments  in  this  country  are 
mentioned  in  the  same  breath  with 
the  old  Universities  of  Cambridge 
and  Oxford.  There  is  a  wide  inter- 
val between  these  great  seats  of 
learning  and  their  one-colleged  sister 
in  Dublin ;  and  there  is  little  more 
than  an  outward  analogy  between 
them  and  the  northern  foundation 


*  Of  a  Liberal  Education  in  General,  and  with  particular  Reference  to  the  Leading 
Studies  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  By  W.  Whewell,  D.D.,  Master  of  Trinity 
College.    London:  John  W.  Parker.    1850. 
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of  Durham.  The  Scottish  Universi- 
ties, though  great  in  the  moral  and 
physical  sciences,'  do  not  perform  the 
functions  of  universities  m  regard  to 
the  faculty  of  arts.  The  two  colleges 
in  London  exhibit  still  more  striking 
proofs  of  a  difference  in  kauL  When, 
therefore,  we  are  speaking  of  Uni- 
versity Education  in  this  country,  we 
may  omit  all  reference  to  these  infe- 
rior establishments.  We  mean,  as  we 
ought  to  mean,  the  system  of  in- 
struction adopted  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge. 

Now  it  must  be  manifest  to  every 
one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  com- 
plicated details  involved  in  the  prac- 
tical working  of  either  of  these  uni- 
versities, that  no  one  is  competent  to 
write  about  them  unless  he  has  had 
some  adequate  opportunity  of  judging 
for  himself.  And  this  he  cannot 
have  bad,  unless  he  has  personally 
resided  for  some  time  at  one  or  other 
of  these  old  establishments.  A*  it  is 
scarcely  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
a  member  of  one  university  has  had 
an  equally  ample  experience  of  the 
merits  and  defects  of  the  sister  aca- 
demy, it  will  generally  be  considered 
the  fairest  course  to  speak  of  one 
alone,  and  to  leave  the  discussion  of 
the  other  Alma  Mater  to  her  own 
sons.  Acting  on  this  rule,  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  Cambridge,  with 
which  we  profess  to  be  familiarly 
acquainted ;  and  if  we  make  even  a 
passing  allusion  to  Oxford,  we  shall 
do  so  fortified  by  the  authority  of 
Oxonians,  who  are  not  likely  to  mis- 
inform us. 

On  many  accounts,  we  could  not 
wish  for  a  better  guide  than  the  au- 
thor of  the  little  book  which  we  have 
taken  for  the  text  of  this  article. 
Dr.  Whewell  possesses  the  very 
highest  qualifications  for  the  office 
which  he  has  taken  upon  himself, — 
namely,  the  discussion  of  important 
reforms  in  the  system  of  study  pur- 
sued in  the  University  of  which  he 
is  a  distinguished  ornament  He  has 
resided  at  Cambridge,  we  believe, 
without  interruption,  for  a  period  of 
nearly  thirty-eight  years.  A  suc- 
cessful student,  not  only  in  mathe- 
matics but  also  in  general  literature, 
he  was  deservedly  promoted  to  the 
mastership  of  Trinity,  after  having 
held  the  tutorship  for  a  great  num- 
ber of  years.  He  has  been  Professor 
of  Mineralogy,  and  he  now  fills  the 


chair  of  Moral  Philosophy ;  and  there 
is  scarcely  a  branch  of  science,  or  an 
application  of  learning,  to  which  he 
has  not  turned  the  energies  of  his 
powerful  mind.  His  opinions,  there- 
fore, on  the  subject  of  Cambridge 
University  Education,  and,  indeed,  on 
liberal  education  in  general,  deserve 
the  most  respectful  consideration; 
and  we  willingly  acknowledge  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  good  in  the 
improvements  which  have  been  car- 
ried out,  partly  in  consequence  of 
his  suggestions,  and  that  there  is 
much  truth  in  his  general  reasoning. 
At  the  same  time,  we  feel  that  the 
fact  of  Dr.  WhewelTs  long  residence 
at  Cambridge,  the  part  which  he  has 
taken,  and  »  stnl  taking,  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  discipline  of  the 
place,  and  above  all  his  college  posi- 
tion, are  calculated  to  produce  certain 
prepossessions  in  favour  of  his  own 
confirmed  views,  and  to  quahfy 
in  some  instances,  that  calm  anddav 
passionate  judgment  which  no  as* 
sident  in  a  college  can  bring  to  beat 
upon  the  men  and  things  around 
mm.  We  will,  therefore,  venture  Is 
state,  with  all  frankness,  the  potato 
on  which  we  differ  from  the  learned 
Master  of  Trinity. 

In  the  first  place,  it  seems  not  un- 
reasonable that  we  should  inquire 
briefly  into  the  meaning  of  the  tern 
University  Education.  We  all  know 
what  is  intended  when  we  speak  of 
liberal  or  general  education;  we  know 
that  it  implies  a  training  of  the  hu- 
man mind  as  such, — that  it  presumes 
a  cultivation  of  our  habits  of  thought, 
without  any  reference  to  the  specific 
occupation  or  profession  for  which 
we  are  destined,  or  which  we  are  kd 
to  embrace.     Now  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  show  that  this  is  not  the 
same  thing  as  university  education. 
The  simple  fact  that  every  university 
has  its  professional  faculties,  and  that 
it  confers  degrees,  supposed  to  be 
testa  of  professional  capacity,  must 
teach  us  that,  in  intention  at  least, 
the  University  aims  at  something 
beyond  mere  human***,  or  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  individual  mind  fa- 
rts own  benefit,  and  without  reference 
to  any  special  work  or  vocation.  The 
business  of  a  liberal  education  sot 
be,  and  often  is,  completed  at  school 
Indeed,  we  are  prepared  to  contend, 
that  all  good  schools  ought  to  send 
forth  their  pupils  liberally  educated 
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Sot  to  limit  the  functions  of  the 
University  to  a  mere  completion  of 
this  process,  or,  as  Dr.  Whewetl  sug- 
gests is   sometimes   expected,  to  a 
mere  administration  of  rewards  and 
prizes  lor  a  successful  prosecution  of 
school  studies,  is  both  to  misappre- 
hend and  misapply  the  functions  of  a 
well -constituted  university.     It  is 
true  that  liberal  education  is  the  basis 
of  all  academical  studies;  and  that 
the  University  must  recognise,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  provide  for,  the 
contmnance  of  that  which  has  been 
begun  at  scbooL     But  this  is  far 
from  exhausting  its  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities.   Itisexpeete* 
quired  to  conduct  the  boy  to  n 
hood;   to  convert  knowledge  into 
science;  to  enable  the  student  to  be- 
come a  philosopher,  a  physician,  a 
lawyer,  or  a  divine ;  to  provide  the 
young  man,  who  is  exactly  taught 
and  liberally  instructed,  with  that 
additional  apparatus  of  learning  which 
will  enable  mm  to  become  a  teacher 
of  others.    It  is  for  this  that  uni- 
versities are  founded  and  endowed ; 
and  the  degrees  conferred  by  them, 
if  they  mean  anything  at  all,  are 
vouchers  that  they  send  forth  the 
individuals  who  bear  these  titles  as 
specimens  of  their  system  and  proofs 
of  their  usefulness.    Hour  two  great 
Universities  have  in  any  way  railed 
to  fulfil  these  just  expectations,  and 
if  there  is  any  practicable  remedy  for 
the  abuses  which  have  impaired  their 
activity,  and  any  means  of  removing 
the  after-growths  which  check  the 
free  play  of  their  well-contrived  ma- 
chinery, it  is  high  time  that  the  pro- 
per course  should  be  indicated  and 
adopted;  and  we  know  that  many 
will  agree  with  us  in  thinking  that  a 
reforni  proceeding  from  within  will 
be  both  more  safe  and  more  effica- 
cious than  any  results  to  be  expected 
from  a  Royal  Commission  such  as 
has  been  reconiinended. 

Agreeing  in  many  points  with  Dr. 
Wsewell,  we  shall  yet  state  our  own 
views  on  others  in  what  appears  to 
ns  to  be  the  natural  order. 

At  Cambridge,  and,  we  believe,  at 
Oxford  also,  the  full  developement 
of  the  University  System,  and  the 
means  of  internal  reform,  are  most 
seriously  checked  by  the  subordina- 
tion of  the  University  to  the  Colleges. 
There  is  scarcely  any  respect  in  which 
the  Colleges  do  not  virtually  super- 


sede the  independent  authority  of  the 
University.  .  Most  of  the  officers  are 
chosen  according  to  a  cycle  of  Colleges 

S>are  speaking  of  Cambridge),  and 
chief  annual  officer  of  the  Univer- 
sity, tbeViee-Cbancellor,  is,  according 
to  a  custom  which  has  crept  in,  neces- 
sarily one  of  the  heads  of  colleges, 
who  take  the  duties  in  turn,  instead  of 
a  member  of  the  senate  freely  elected 
in  full  convocation.  One  of  the  Cot* 
leges  (King's),  which  is  virtually  a 
mere  appendage  to  a  great  public 
school,  actually  enjoys  privileges 
which  are  inconsistent  with  the  Uni- 
versity regulations  respecting  de- 
grees ;  and  a  member  of  King's  Col- 
lege, who  gets  his  fellowship  without 
any  reference  to  university  distinc- 
tions, and  merely  on  the  strength  of 
his  position  at  Eton,  is  allowed  to 
claim  a  degree  in  arts  without  anv 
examination  on  the  part  of  the  Uni- 
versity which  grants  him  this  cer- 
tificate ?  It  is  high  time  that  all  tins 
should  be  altered,  and  that  the  senate 
should  meet  from  all  parts  of  England 
and  decide,  without  reference  to  those 
college  considerations  which  weigh  so 
much  with  residents,  whether  there 
are  not  some  means  by  which  the  Uni- 
versity at  large  may  throw  off  the 
control  of  the  Colleges — which  is,  in 
fact,  the  domination  of  the  resident 
fellows — and  resume  and  exercise,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public,  those  inde- 
pendent functions  which  it  is  entitled 
and  expected  to  enjoy. ' 

If  it  is  asked,  how  this  is  to  be 
done,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  advo- 
cating the  following  plan,  which,  in 
part  at  least,  has  doubtless  occurred 
to  all  men  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  the  Universities. 

It  is  an  indispensable  preliminary 
that  the  University  should  take  from 
the  Colleges  the  privilege  of  deter- 
mining who  are,  or  who  are  not, 
qualified  for  admission  and  matricu- 
lation. Something  of  this  kind  has 
been  publicly  suggested,  and  Dr. 
Whewell  quotes  a  paper  by  Mr. 
Martin  of  Trinity,  in  which  the  ob- 
jections to  the  plan  are  stated  from 
the  college  point  of  view.  Mr.  Mar- 
tin's objections  are  classed  under  four 
heads: — 1.  The  differences  of  system, 
&c.  in  the  different  Colleges.  2.  The 
inapplicability  of  the  precedent  fur- 
nished by  the  preliminary  examina- 
tions at  Trinity.  3.  The  difficulties 
of  detail  in  carrying  out  the  plan, 
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and  the  college  jealousies  which 
would  ensue.  4.  The  chance  of  ex- 
cluding deserving  persons,  who  might 
wish  to  use  the  University  as  an 
access  to.  holy  orders.  To  us  all 
these  objections  seem  to  assume  the 
necessity  of  a  continuance  of  that 
subjection  of  the  University  to  the 
Colleges,  which  we  consider  as  the 
cause  of  all  that  is  wrong  in  the 
practical  working  of  the  Cambridge 
system.  It  appears  to  us  preposterous 
to  argue  against  a  measure  which 
would  exclude  imperfectly-qualified 
persons  from  all  the  Colleges,  by 
alleging  the  differences  of  college 
lecture-rooms.  There  ought  to  be 
no  college  for  irreclaimable  dunces 
or  perversely  idle  spendthrifts ;  and 
if  a  young  man  cannot  learn  the  ele- 
ments of  geometry  and  grammar 
before  the  age  of  eighteen  or  nine- 
teen, he  is  not  likely  to  make  up  for 
his  deficiencies  amidst  the  tempta- 
tions of  College.  The  imperfect  suc- 
cess which  has  attended  the  intro- 
duction of  a  preliminary  examination 
at  Trinity,  is  rather  an  argument  for 
extending  this  practice  to  the  Uni- 
versity ;  for  this  imperfect  success  is 
entirely  due  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  a 
private  and  a  college  examination. 
The  tutors  who  conduct  it  cannot, 
of  course,  divest  themselves  of  the 
wish  to  receive  the  pupils  who  have 
been  recommended  to  them ;  and  such 
is  sometimes  the  weight  of  private 
interest,  that  it  is  allowed  to  super- 
sede the  important  inferences  deriv- 
able from  the  early  career  of  those 
who  have  been  dismissed  from  pub- 
lic schools.  If  there  are  any  positive 
results  from  the  Trinity  examination 
on  the  admission  of  pupils,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  expect 'that  all  the  ad- 
vantages would  be  secured  in  still 
greater  measure,  and  that  all  the 
drawbacks  and  defects  would  be 
avoided  or  obviated,  if  it  were  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  University.  The 
difficulties  of  detail,  to  which  Mr. 
Martin  refers,  could  not  exist  if  the 
influence  of  resident  fellows  did  not 
control  all  the  operations  of  the  Uni- 
versity. It  would  be  desirable  that 
some  such  general  board  of  studies 
as  Dr.  Whewell  suggests  should  be 


appointed  and  maintained.    It  might 
consist  of  all  the  professors  in  the 
faculty  of  arts,  and  to  these  might  be 
added  the  public  orator,  the  mode- 
rators, and  all  the  University  ex- 
aminers: perhaps,  too,  it  would  be 
well  to  include  one  or  more  of  the 
most  eminent  non-resident  members 
of  the  senate,  to  be  elected  from  year 
to  year  by  independent  graces.  Such 
a  body  could  easily  appoint  a  sub- 
committee to  conduct  the  matricula- 
tion examinations,  which   ought  to 
take  place  before  the  candidates  have 
been  entered  on  the  boards  of  any 
college ;  and  as  the  times  of  enter- 
ing students  are  various,    and  are 
spread  over  at  least  an  entire  year, 
tnere  might  be  terminal  examinations 
for  the  purpose,  which  would  render 
the  work  of  the  examiners  tolerably 
easy,  especially  as  the  subjects  would 
be  light  and  the  trial  brief.     The 
objection  raised  on  behalf  of  those 
who  wish  to  use  the  University  as  a 
mere  access  to  holy  orders,  appears 
to  us  particularly  untenable.     It  is 
not  at  all  necessary  that  the  examin- 
ation should  include  anything  beyond 
a   grammatical    knowledge    of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages — so  far 
as  to  be  able  to  construe  simple  au- 
thors— the  first  four  books  of  Euclid, 
and  a  reasonable  familiarity  with  the 
most  important  processes  of  arith- 
metic.*   If  a  boy  or  youth  cannot 
learn  thus  much  before  he  is  eighteen 
or  nineteen,  we  cannot  rate  his  qua- 
lifications  for  holy  orders  or  any 
other  profession  very  high.      The 
Church  will  not  lose  much  by  the  ab- 
sence of  such  a  minister.    If  the  lad's 
inability  to  pass  such  an  examination 
as  we  are  imagining  arises  not  from 
want  of  capacity  or  industry,  but 
from  early  neglect,  or  bad  early  in- 
struction, he  has  only  to  wait  a  year, 
as  Kirke  White  did,  and  betake  him- 
self to  some  competent  teacher.  The 
University  never  asks  what  a  man's 
age  is— there  is  no  superannuation ; 
and  there  cannot  be  any  hardship  in 
constraining  a  raw  and  uneducated 
stripling  to  postpone  the  commence- 
ment of  his  residence  until  he  has 
attained   the  age   at   which    many 
senior  wranglers  have  begun  their 


*  Any  person,  who  should  wish  to  form  a  scheme  for  such  an  examination  before 
matriculation,  would  do  well  to  look  into  the  code  of  regulations  published  with  this 
view  by  the  Prussian  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  June  1834  (see  Journal  rf 
Education,  vol.  ix.  p.  156). 
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•  of  university  distinction.  We 
<lo  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  such  a 
scheme  of  examination,  after  it  had 
once  got  into  full  play,  would  pro- 
duce no  perceptible  effect  on   the 


number  o?  annual  admissions;  and 
if  it  did  for  ever  deter  a  few  dozens 
of  incompetent  or  worthless  charac- 
ters from  entering  their  names,  the 
gain  would  certainly  be  on  the  side 
of  the  colleges  which  they  had  in- 
tended to  invade. 

Among   the  various   advantages 
which  might  be  expected  to  arise 
from  a  bona  fide  examination  of  all 
candidates  for  admission,  we  must 
give  a  prominent  place  to  the  free 
ecope  which  it  would  afford  for  other 
important  modifications  of  the  Uni- 
versity system.     If  the  University 
consisted  only  of  properly  qualified 
students,  we  might  with  greater  con- 
fidence accede  to  the  proposal  that 
we  should  shorten   the  period  of 
compulsory  residence.    We  believe 
that  this  proposal  was  first  made 
some  years  ago  by  one  whose  op- 
portunities of  forming  a  judgment, 
and  whose  claim  to  a  respectful  at- 
tention, are  scarcely  less  than  those 
of  Dr.  Whewell.    We  allude  to  the 
present  Dean  of  Ely,  Dr.  Peacock. 
The  arguments  by  which  he  enforced 
this  proposal  are  not  now  before  us, 
nor  do  we  very  well  recollect  the 
ground  on  which  he  advocated  the 
change.    But  there  will  not  be  much 
difficulty  in  stating  some  of  the  con- 
siderations by  which  it  is  most  ob- 
viously recommended.    The  history 
of  the  University  shows  that  the 
number  of  terms*  residence  reo  uired 
for  a  given  degree  has  gradually  di- 
minished as  the  age  and  supposed 
qualifications  of  the  students  admit- 
ted have  increased.  Residence  is  now 
limited  to  a  certain  number  of  terms 
before  the  first  degree,  and  these 
terms  are  not  all  kept.   No  residence 
is  required  for  the  second  and  sub- 
sequent degrees;  and  by  a  special 
enactment,  the  first  degree   in  di- 
vinity may  be  obtained  ten  years 
after  admission,  without  any  attain- 
ment of  previous  degrees,  and  with- 
out any  residence  beyond  that  of 
three  terms,  i.e.  a  single  year.    At 
first,  no  doubt,  when  mere  boys  were 
admitted,  the  residence  was  much 
more  prolonged.    In  those  times  a 
mere  stripling  might  be  M.A. ;  and 
it  was  only  reasonable  that  he  should 


spend  at  the  university  the  years 
which  he  now  passes  at  school.  As 
the  case,  however,  is  now  altered, 
as  no  one  comes  up  until  he  is  nearly 
nineteen,  and  as  the  examination 
which  we  recommend  would  add  a 
voucher  of  competent  qualification  to 
the  inferences  derivable  from  age, 
we  do  not  see  any  reason  why  two 
years*  residence  should  not  suffice  for 
an  ordinary  degree  for  a  commoner  as 
well  as  for  a  nobleman.  And  this 
would  lead  to  a  further  simplification. 
Supposing  that  the  matriculation  test 
were  effectually  carried  out,  there 
would  be  no  occasion  for  any  pre- 
vious examination,  or  little  go,  as  it 
is  called,  in  the  second  year.  The 
University  would  be  contented  with 
examining  the  candidates  for  admis- 
sion, and  then,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  third  year,  a  re-examination  of 
the  student  would  settle  the  question 
as  to  the  propriety  of  conferring  or 
withholding  the  degree  of  B.A.  That 
degree  mignt  be  conferred,  as  now, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  year. 
But  all  who  bad  passed  their  second 
examination  ought  to  be  at  liberty 
to  declare  themselves  candidates  for 
honours,  or  to  decline  all  further 
competition ;  and  the  latter  ought  to 
be  discharged  from  all  necessary  re- 
sidence, with  the  exception  of  coming 
up  successively  for  the  degrees  of 
B.A.  and  M.A.,  which  would  be  con- 
ferred as  at  present.  We  feel  assured 
that  this  saving  of  a  third  year's 
residence,  to  those  who  were  making 
but  a  poor  use  of  their  time,  would 
be  a  great  boon  to  many  a  parent, 
and  no  slight  advantage  to  the  Uni- 
versity itself.  Indeea  it  is,  strictly 
speaking,  the  duty  of  universities 
and  schools  to  send  away,  with  such 
character  as  they  deserve,  all  students 
or  pupils  who  make  no  progress; 
and  what  credit  or  benefit  does  any 
institution  get  from  a  crowd  of  dis- 
solute young  men,  who  have  proved 
that  they  are  Jrvges  consumere  nati 
by  the  extravagance  of  their  confec- 
tioners* bills,  and  who  pursue  the 
vices  of  manhood  with  all  the  preci- 
pitation of  inconsiderate  youth,  and 
with  all  the  recklessness  of  unex- 
hausted health  and  vigour  P 

On  the  assumption,  then,  that  all 
those  who  are  contented  with  an 
ordinary  degree  will  have  left  the 
University  at  the  beginning  of  the 
third  year,  it  will  remain  to  inquire 
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how  we  are  to  deal  with  those  who 
prolong  their  residence  as  candidates 
for  honours.  And  here  we  must 
enter,  however  briefly,  on  a  very 
important  subject— the  studies  pro- 
per to  a  university.  Hitherto  classical 
learning  ffn^  wwathftTtatifal  fiff^ff* 
have  been  the  only  branches  of 
knowledge  which  have  found  much 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  able  and 
ambitious  young  men  who  abound 
aft  Cambridge:  and  the  University 
has  encouraged  classical  and  mathe- 
matical competition  in  a  very  original 
manner.  By  far  the  greater  number 
of  prises  awarded  by  the  University, 
ana  nearly  all  the  University  and 
College  scholarships,  are  given  to 
those  who  distinguish  themselves  in 
rlansirpl  literature :  but  until  last 
year,  no  man  could  obtain  the  final 
honours  of  the  classical  tripos  with- 
out at  least  a  place  in  the  third  class 
in  mathematics;  and  the  Chancellor's 
Medals  are  still  accewahte  to  those 
only  who  are  aft  leak  senior  optimes, 
or  mathematical  second-claw  men. 
The  alterations  which  have  been  re- 
cently made  in  regard  to  the  classical 
tripos  appear  to  us  of  very  little 
value.  The  true  question  is,  whe- 
ther the  relations  of  the  mathematical 
to  the  classical  student  ought  not  to 
he  placed  upon  a  proper  footing  from 
the  commencement  of  residence?  and 
this,  we  think,  may  be  done. 

We  accept  the  conclusion,  but  dis- 
pute the  terms  of  Dr.  WhewelTs 
assertion,  that,  *  inasmuch  as,  in  a 

rl  education,  we  must  educate 
Season  as  well  as  the  Literary 
Taste,  we  must  require  of  our  stu- 
dents a  mathematical,  combined 
with  a  classical  culture*  (art.  183). 
He  tells  us,  aft  the  beginning  of 
his  original  treatise,  that  Language 
and  Season,  the  conjoined  attributes 
af  humanity,  admit  of  independent 
cultivation ;  and  that  while  classical 
and  grammatical  studies  furnish  us 
with  the  means  of  education  in  re- 
gard, to  the  former  faculty,  we  must 
go  to  Mathematics  for  the  best  cul- 
ture and  developement  of  the  Beaton. 
This  distinction  is  placed  .in  a  still 
stronger  light  in  the  passage  quoted 
above,  where  it  is  implied  that  the 
reason  could  not  be  educated — that 
the  literary  taste  alone  would  be 
instructed — if  we  did  not  add  mathe- 
matical to  classical  discipline.  Here 
we  differ  from  Dr.  WhewelL    The 


reason,  wet 
cated  by  grammatical,  and,  what  ia 
the  further  stage,  logical  studies,  as 
by  geometry.  The  full  cultivation 
of  the  reasoning  or  logical  faculty 
does,  no  doubt,  require  geometry  aa 
well  as  grammar;  and  tins  ia  our 
agreement  with  Dr.  WhewelL  Ba* 
we  do  not  admit,  what  ia  implied  am 
this  book,  that  a  classical  educatiosi  ia 
confined  to  the  education  of  our  lite- 
rary taste,  or,  that  the  cultivation  of 
the  reasoning  faculty  is  the  exclusive 
province  of  the  mathematician.  We 
would,  with  him,  write  over  our 
academic  portals,  ifa£ifc  «jnfrfiying 
Mm  but  we  would  net,  with  him, 
place  the  mathematician  on  a  hisj)ier 
looting  than  the  grammarian.  On 
the  contrary,  we  feel  assured  that, 
although  the  classical  scholar,  as 
such,  would  be  ill-provided  for  the 
full  discharge  of  his  important  func- 
tions if  he  were  not  also,  to  a  certain 
extent  at  least,  a  mathematician,  sssd 
though  a  liberal  education  would 
be  incomplete  if  it  did  not  add  geo- 
metry to  its  grammatical  trainings 
the  mere  mathematician  stands  in  sot 
infinitely  lower  position  in  regard  to 
the  cultivation  of  his-  intellectual 
powers  than  even  the  merely  classical 
scholar.  The  latter  has  done  some- 
thing—we  may  say,  something  con- 
siderable— for  the  developement  of 
his  reasoning  faculties :  grammar  and 
logic,  and  perhaps  even  the  higher 
departments  of  criticism,  have  been 
laid  open  to  him;  and  he  has,  besides 
this,  surveyed  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant fields  of  moral  and  literary 
speculation.  But  the  mere  mathe- 
matician, if  he  is  an  illiterate  man, 
is  not  at  all  educated  in  the  higher 
sense  of  the  term;  He  is  a  mere 
tool  or  instrument  for  the  perform- 
ance of  certain  operations.  For  the 
laborious  calculation  of  almanacs, 
lor  the  rigorous  demonstration  of 
problems  in  geometry  or  algebra,  he 
is  a  wonderful  piece  of  intelligent 
mechanism;  he  is  an  automaton  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  and 
his  higher  perceptions  are  so  blunted 
that  he  disbelieves  everything  which 
he  cannot  prove  bv  the  rules  of 
his  craft,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
superstitiously  adopts  everything 
which  his  imperfect  education  will 
not  allow  him  to  investigate.  To  in- 
sist that  the  classical  scholar  should 
also  be  in  some  sort  a  mathema- 
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a  undoubtedly  a  reasonable 
demand,  for  it  is  requiring  the  tittle 
from  those  who  hare  accomplished 
the  great;  but  it  would  be  better 
fax  if  the  University  would  begin  to 
require,  also,  that  afi  mathematicians 
should  be  competently  advanced  in 
literary  education,  and  that  up  to  a 
certain  point  the  claims  of  philology 
and  exact  science  should  be  accu- 
rately balanced.    The  only  question 
-vvnicn  can. enter  into  a  rational  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  is,  How  much 
of  classics  and  mathematics  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  completion  of  a  liberal 
education  ?    Having  once  settled  this 
point — whether  the  result  amounts 
to  our  requiring  from  the  man  who 
would  be  a  wrangler  as  much  classi- 
cal knowledge  as  would  secure  him  a 
place  in  the  third  class  of  the  clas- 
sical tripos,  and  from  the  candidate 
for  high  classical  distinctions  those 
mathematical    acquirements    which 
are  presumed  in  the  junior  optima — 
whether  this,  or  something  different, 
Li  the  result  of  our  inquiry,  it  is  plain 
that  ail  the  University  students  should 
be  subjected  to  the  combined  exa- 
mination; and  that,  having  passed 
through    this    preparatory    ordeal, 
they  should  be  at  liberty  to  deter- 
mine for  themselves  whether  they 
would  attempt   all   or  any  of  the 
triposes  —  classical,    mathematical, 
moral,  &c. — which  the  University 
has  prepared  for  its  most  ambitious 
students.     According  to  our  plan, 
the  prdiminary  examination  would 
compel  all  schools  to  send  up  their 
pupus  adequately  advanced  in  classics 
ana  mathematics— the  examination 
at  the  beginning  of  the  third  year 
would  determine  which  of  these  had 
made  sufficient  progress  in  the  same 
■todies  to  be  entitled  to  the  univer- 
sity certificate  of  a  completed  educa- 
tion—and all  further  trials  would  be 
reserved  for  those  who  were  candi- 
dates for  the  highest  distinctions  in 
learning  and  science.    It  might  be  a 
question  whether  all  candidates  for 
honours  should  not  be  required  to 
obtain  a  place  in  the  first  class,  or 
one  of  the  first  two  classes,  of  the 


general  examination.  But,  in  any 
ease,  the  business  of  the  University 
would,  in  our  opinion,  be  facilitated 
by  the  establishment  of  some  such 
previous  ordeal — be  it  slight  or  se- 
vere—for  all  honour-men.  All  this 
appears  to  us  to  be  little  less  than 
self-evident;  and  we  should  con- 
sider it  very  surprising  that  some 
means  have  not  been  taken  long  ago 
to  secure  the  general  education  of  au 
students,  did  we  not  know  how  en- 
tirely the  University  system  has  been 
controlled  by  the  one-sided  prepos- 
sessions of  the  resident  fellows.* 

Now  if  all  the  undergraduates, 
who  remain  at  the  University  after 
the  commencement  of  their  third 
year,  are  considered  to  have  com- 
pleted their  education,  and  if  it  is 
left  to  them  to  choose  for  themselves 
the  nature  of  their  future  studies 
and  the  objects  of  their  ulterior  am- 
bition, it  is  clear  that  the  University 
may  fix  the  standard  of  distinction 
as  high  as  is  thought  desirable,  and 
may,  without  dassuying  all  the  com- 
petitors, give  a  place  in  the  honorary 
triposes  to  as  many  or  as  few  as  are 
thought  worthy.  To  confer,  under 
the  name  of  honours,  a  subordinate 
place  which  is  felt  to  be  worthless — 
and  a  third  class  in  either  tripos,  as 
now  constituted,  is  utterly  valueless, 
both  in  the  University  and  out  of  it- 
still  less  to  stigmatize  some  unfor- 
tunate candidate  by  putting  him  last 
in  the  list — and  tne  *  spoon1  and 
4  wedge'  have  always  been  thought 
the  most  unhappily  -  placed  men 
among  then*  compeers — to  do  this  is 
to  make  a  mockery  of  university  dis- 
tinctions. '  A  tripos,  whether  it  con- 
sists of  two  classes  or  of  three,  should 
contain  only  those  men  who  have 
passed  the  examination  with  consi- 
derable credit.  Even  the  second 
class  should  be  arranged  in  alpha- 
betical order,  and  the  rest  shoula  be 
passed  over  tub  sUentio.  The  unsuc- 
cessful competitors  in  the  Greek 
games,  who  kept  to  the  back  lanes 
for  a  season  (Find.  Pyih.  viii.  86), 
indicated  the  proper  course  to  be 
adopted  by  those  who  had  failed  in 


*  After  these  pages  were  sent  to  press,  one  of  the  Cambridge  professors  placed  in 
oar  hands  a  pamphlet  by  a  tutor  of  Christ's  College,  entitled,  Observation*  on  the 
Cambridge  Syttem.  We  are  glad  to  find  in  this  somewhat  desultory  tract  con- 
siderable agreement  with  the  details  of  our  plan,  and  we  hope  we  may  infer  from  this 
that  some  even  of  the  resident  fellows  are  not  unprepared  to  admit  the  mischievous 
nature  of  the  anomalies  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  expose. 
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obtaining  great  success.  To  post 
such  men  as  failures,  when  the  com- 
petition is  really  severe,  seems  to  be 
an  unreasonable  and  inhuman  pro- 
ceeding. 

With  regard  to  the  examinations 
themselves — especially  the  classical 
examinations — a  good  deal  remains 
to  be  said.  The  Cambridge  mathe- 
matical tripos  seems  to  be  exceedingly 
well  constituted.  It  would  perhaps 
be  difficult  to  devise  any  better  plan 
than  that  which  settles  who  are  and 
who  are  not  to  be  wranglers;  and 
the  first  five  or  six  men  in  the  list 
are  pretty  certain  to  possess  all  the 
scientific  qualifications  which  are  ne- 
cessary to  serve  as  a  basis  for  future 
studies.  From  such  young  men  we 
may  safely  select  the  managers  of 
our  observatories,  the  teachers  and 
examiners  of  our  mathematical 
schools,  our  civil  engineers,  and  our 
surveyors  of  public  works.  It  will, 
of  course,  depend  upon  the  genius  of 
individuals  whether  we  find  among 
them  those  who  can  track  an  undis- 
covered planet,  or  investigate  with 
success  some  new  application  of  ma- 
thematical analysis.  As  a  test  of 
academical  proficiency  the  mathe- 
matical tripos  seems  to  be  complete, 
and  we  know  no  alteration  which  is 
required  beyond  that  which  we  have 
just  suggested—the  abolition  of  the 
order  of  junior  optimes. 

Of  the  new  triposes  it  is  not  at 
present  necessary  to  speak.  Much 
will  depend  on  those  professors  who 
have  to  contrive  and  carry  out  the 
new  system  of  examinations;  and 
until  something  tangible  is  before  the 
public,  it  would  be  premature  to 
propose  what  may  have  already  oc- 
curred to  the  thoughts  of  these 
learned  and  excellent  persons. 

That  the  classical  studies  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge  admit  of 
improvement  is  a  fact  which  will  not 
be  denied,  even  by  classical  scholars 
who  have  received  their  education  in 
this  University.  Indeed,  Dr.  Whe- 
well  quotes  a  very  decided  statement 
of  opmion  to  this  effect  from  some 
young  scholar,  whose  name  he  does 
not  mention,  but  who  is  described  as 
having  recently  obtained  the  highest 
classical  honours  bestowed  by  the 


University  (art  316).  This  gentle- 
man justly  attributes  the  detective- 
ness  of  the  Cambridge  classical  system 
to  the  total  absence  of  all  demand,  in 
the  university  examinations,  for  .any 
scientific  and  well-grounded  know- 
ledge on  any  classical  subject  what* 
ever,  not  excluding  language.  He 
tells  us  that  in  his  time,  i.  e.  quite 
recently, 

What  was  required,  and  of  course  what 
was  produced,  was  not  knowledge,  but 
skill.  At  best  (he  says)  it  was  a  sort  of 
empirical  knowledge,  wholly  confined  to 
the  languages  of  Greek  and  Latin.  No 
scientific  knowledge  of  ancient  history, 
philosophy,  antiquities,  or  philology  was 
of  the  least  importance.  If  a  few  ques- 
tions appeared  on  such  matters,  they 
were  wholly  overbalanced  and  made  in- 
significant by  the  preponderance  of  skill 
in  writing  the  three  languages,  in  all  pos- 
sible combinations  ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that 
any  one  might  get  anything,  up  to  the 
chancellor's  medal,  without  even  a  tole- 
rable knowledge  on  such  subjects :  for  I 
did  it. 

But  even  this  frank  avowal  does 
not  go  quite  far  enough.  The  fact 
is,  that  the  University  system  of 
classical  examinations  has  been  ab- 
solutely deteriorated  in  some  respects 
during  the  last  few  years.  When 
Bishop  Monk  was  lecturing  at  Tri- 
nity, and  perhaps  even  more  so 
shortly  after  he  left  the  University, 
when  the  classical  lectures  at  that 

rit  college  were  conducted  by  Mr. 
W.  Evans  on  one  side,  and  by 
Archdeacon  Hare,  and  after  him  by 
Bishop  Thirlwall,*  on  the  other  side, 
a  considerable  amount  of  attention 
was  bestowed  on  those  subjects  which 
give  to  classical  literature  its  chief  in- 
terest and  value.  It  is  true  that 
there  is  still  one,  at  least,  of  the 
lecturers  of  Trinity  who  does  all  that 
man  can  do  to  counteract  the  vicious 
influences  now  at  work  ;  and  we  are 
sure  that  the  wishes  of  the  Master 
are  all  in  favour  of  a  more  compre- 
hensive and  enlightened  style  of 
scholarship.  But,  unfortunately,  the 
pupils  of  an  eminent  school  in  the 
west  of  England  have  contributed  so 
many  prizemen  under  the  prevailing 
system,  and  consequently  have  so 
stocked  the  University  with  private 


*  Those  who  deny  the  efficacy  of  lectures,  as  part  of  a  system  of  education,  are  not 
aware  how  greatly  the  studies  of  Trinity  College  were  influenced  by  the  lectures  on 
Aristotle  delivered  by  Dr.  Thirlwall  in  1832  and  1833. 
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ators  and  classical  examiners,  that, 
oatil  the  senate  turn  placets  every  man 
vlio  is  proposed  for  an  ezaminership 
vhile  still  engaged  in  private  tuition, 
riere  seems  to  be  little  chance  of 
xttroducing  a  wider  range  of  classical 
reading  at  Cambridge.     Successful 
students,  having  acquired  university 
distinctions  themselves,  without  any 
qualifications  beyond  those  described 
by   Dr.  WhewelTs  unknown  corre- 
spondent, have  taught  and  examined 
on  the  same  principle ;  and  we  must  , 
attribute  to  them  the  mischievous 
habit  of  describing  all  valuable  in- 
formation in  classical  literature  by 
the  opprobrious  name  of  cram.    The 
fact  is,  that  the  system  of  private 
tuition  adopted  in  the  University, 
and  principally  conducted  by  these 
very  persons,    is   alone   truly  de- 
signated as  cramming.   The  object  is, 
by  teaching  the  pupil  to  construe 
such  authors,  and  even  such  passages 
from  authors,  as  are  most  likely  to 
be  set,  and  by  constantly  practising 
him  in  examinations  on  paper,  to 
prepare  him  for   getting  as  many 
marks  as  possible  in  some  particular 
examination.   We  have  known  cases 
in  which  tutors  have  prided  them- 
selves on   the   frequency  of  their 
lucky  anticipations,  and  many  a  time 
'    the  person  examined  has  gained  great 
credit  for  his  scholarlike  rendering 
1     of  a  Greek  chorus,  or  a  crabbed  pas- 
sage from  a  private  oration,  when 
this  elegant  extract  has  constituted 
1     the  whole  of  his  reading  in  the  play 
1     or  speech  in  question !    We  do  not 
insinuate  that  these  fortunate  men 
<     appear  at  the  head  of  the  tripos,  or 
obtain  university  scholarships :  nor  do 
'      we  deny  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
very  accurate  verbal  scholarship  in 
the  University.    Indeed,  since  Por- 
i      800*8  time,  Cambridge  has  been  dis- 
tinguished above  all  other  academic 
institutions,  at  home  and  abroad,  by 
i      the  precision   and   exactness   with 
which  the  Greek  authors  in  general, 
and  the  Greek  poets  in  particular, 
have  been  studied  and  explained  in 
>       the  principal  colleges  there.   It  must 
be  admitted,  too,  that  those  who 
have  carried  their  researches  into 
wider  fields   of  classical   antiquity 
have  derived  the  greatest  advantage 
from  the  rigorous  minuteness  of  their 
early  Cambridge  studies,  and  that  it 
would  be  a  loss  to  scholarship  in 
general  if  any  falling  off  in  this 


respect  was  to  be  occasioned  by  a 
pursuit  of  other  objects.  But,  in  the 
first  place,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
this  accuracy  is  not  the  result  of  the 
vicious  cram  system  to   which  we 
have  adverted,  for  it  is  better  repre- 
sented by  the  method  of  examination 
introduced  by  Bishop  Monk,  from 
which  more  general  knowledge  was 
never  excluded.    Nor  is  it  due  to  the 
eminent  school  to  which  we  have 
referred,    for    Cambridge  was    re- 
markable for  the  same  peculiarities 
before  that  school  had  established  its 
present  system;  and  the  same  fea- 
tures are  not  observable  at  Oxford, 
where  there  are  many  of  the  ablest 
men  who  have  been  educated  at  the 
school  in  question.    The  precision  of 
Cambridge  scholarship  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  mathematical  character  of 
the  University.  Porson,  who  was  the 
guiding  star  of  those  who  have  made 
Cambridge  what  it  is   in  classical 
learning,  was   remarkable   for   his 
fondness  for  algebraic  analysis ;  and 
those  who  are  well  acquainted  with 
his  writings  will  recognize,  in  every- 
thing that  he  has  done,  the  delicate 
accuracy  of  the  Cambridge  mathe- 
matical tripos.    Even  the  character- 
istic neatness  of  his  handwriting  may 
be  referred,  in  part,  to  the  same 
habit  of  mind.    Maintaining,  then, 
the  importance  of  an  early  and  com- 
plete   union    of    mathematics    and 
classics,  and  acknowledging  the  ad- 
vantages which  the  classical  learning 
of  Cambridge  has  derived  from  the 
mathematical  habits  of  its  scholars, 
we  are  not  likely,  in  our  anxiety  to 
secure  a  wider  range  of  philological 
and  classical  reading,  to  plead  for  an 
abandonment  of  any  ground  which 
we  have  already  secured.    It  is  our 
business,  on  the  contrary,  to  consider 
by  what  arrangements  we  can  best 
reconcile  the  continuance  of  this  ac- 
curate verbal  and  grammatical  criti- 
cism with  the  encouragement  of  a 
study  of  the  subject  matter  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  authors,  and   of 
those  general  branches  of  philology 
and  philosophy  which  are  most  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  business 
of  the  classical  scholar.    It  appears 
to  us  that  the  existing  machinery  of 
the  University  will  admit  of  those 
improvements  which  are  necessary  to 
create   a  demand  for  the  kind  of 
knowledge  to  which  we  refer ;  and 
no  one  will  doubt  that,  if  the  demand 
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is  once  created,  means  will  be  found 
to  regulate  the  supply. 

We  would  propose  then  that  the 
University  scholarships,  the  compo- 
sition prizes  (Brown's  medal,  Porson 
prize,  &c),  and  all  the  distinctions 
which  are  open  to  undergraduates, 
should  continue  to  be,  as  they  are 
now,  the  tests  and  the  rewards  of 
that  accurate  acquaintance  with  the 
classical  languages  which  is  alone 
encouraged  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge. No  alterations  would  be 
required  in  regard  to  these  objects  of 
competition,  unless  perhaps  some 
other  species  of  composition  could  be 
substituted  for  the  Greek  Sapphic 
ode.  Schoolboy  excellences  of  the 
highest  kind  would  be  called  forth 
by  these  examinations,  as  is  now  the 
case,  and  the  rewards  would  be  at 
least  adequate  to  the  performances 
of  the  candidates.  But  the  final 
honours  of  the  University — the  first 
class  in  the  classical  tripos  and  the 
chancellor's  medals — should  not  be 
awarded  to  any  man  who  did  not 
evince,  in  addition  to  this  power  of 
construing  the  best  authors  and  writ- 
ing in  imitation  of  them,  a  perfect 
familiarity  with  ancient  geography, 
history,  and  biography ;  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  various  systems  of 
ancient  mythology;  and  a  well- 
grounded  acquaintance  with  the 
principles  of  philosophical  and  com- 
parative grammar :  it  might  be  ex- 
pected, too,  that  such  candidates 
would  be  at  home  in  the  literary 
history  of  Greece  and  Borne,  and 
that  questions  connected  with  ancient 
art  would  not  find  them  altogether 
unprepared.  To  secure  this  appa- 
ratus of  learning  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary that  the  examiners,  for  a  few 
years  at  least,  should  be  very  care- 
fully selected.  But  the  fellowship- 
examination  papers  at  Trinity  show 
that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
shaping  questions  calculated  to  sug- 
gest and  evoke  the  best  kind  of  solid 
information.  At  Dublin,  too,  we 
have  recently  seen  some  very  good 
papers  of  questions,  especially  with 
reference  to  the  principles  of  com- 
parative philosophy;  and  h  would 
be  strange  if  Cambridge,  which 
furnishes  the  text -books  for  these 
questions,  could  not  also  supply 
persons  competent  to  examine  on  the 
subjects.  In  addition,  however,  to 
question-papers,  and  as  the  most  im- 


portant auxiliary  to  this  scheme  fee 
extending  the  classical  and  phikio- 
gical  department  in  oar  Univenity, 
we  should  propose  that  alter  the  fork 
five  or  six  candidates  had  been  de- 
termined by  examination,  they  should 
be  required  to  produce  severally  essay* 
or  theses  in  Latin  oo  Hasnicul  sub- 
jects chosen  by  themselves.  These 
essays,  which  might  bear  an  outward 
resemblance,  at  least,  to  those  which 
German  students  write  as  exercises 
for  their  first  degree,  would  show 
the  originality  and  compass  of  a 
young  man's  erudition ;  and  when 
we  consider  what  has  been  done  m 
this  way  in  Germany,  we  caaaot 
doubt  that  many  first-rate  osmesis 
would  be  submitted  to  the  judgment 
of  the  examiners.  There  need  be  so 
limitation  as  to  the  choice  of  subjects, 
—  the  emendation  and  explanation 
of  difficult  passages,  the  discussion  erf 
antiquities  and  art,  new  combinations 
in  comparative  philology,  literarr 
criticism,  and  a  variety  of  other  topic* 
might  be  handled  with  success;  sad 
in  many  cases  an  impulse  would  be 
given  for  further  researches  in  the 
same  field,  and  the  thesis  which  ob- 
tained for  its  writer  the  highest  uni- 
versity distinctions,  might  also  coo- 
tain  the  germ  of  some  capital  work 
which  would  bring  honour  upon  the 
University  itself.  That  such  expect- 
ations are  not  chimerical  might  be 
shown  by  examples.  Mailer's  J%t- 
netica  was  a  degree  exercise;  so  was 
Lepsius's  treatise  on  the  Eugubine 
Tables ;  and  more  than  one  of  oar 
own  scholars  has  published,  while 
still  a  junior  B.  A.,  the  first  of  a  series 
of  works  which  have  obtained  for  him 
an  European  reputation. 

But  although  we  think  that  these 
measures  would  create  an  adequate 
demand  for  more  extended  learning, 
and  though  we  are  sure  that  the 
demand  would  be  soon  followed  by 
the  supply,  we  think  it  is  not  unim- 
portant also  to  suggest  such  steps  ss 
seem  most  likely  to  meet  an  obvious 
deficiency ;  the  want,  namely,  of  in- 
struction in  the  higher  branches  of 
general  philology  and  classical  an- 
tiquities, which  would,  in  the  fin* 
instance,  be  felt  by  all  those  who  are 
anxious  to  try  their  fortune  in  the 
enlarged  arena  of  competition.  We 
must  not  speak  of  the  Colleges,  other- 
wise we  might  stop  to  admit  that  a 
great  deal  is  already  done  in  this 
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*ky  in.  the  lecture-rooms  of  Trinity, 
Ve    must  ask  how  the  University, 
9   such,  is  provided  with  the  means 
f  diffusing  the  highest  kind  of  phi- 
ological  and  literary  culture  ?    JST o w 
be  professorial  staff  available  for  this 
lurpose  seems  amply  sufficient.    It 
consists  of  the  Begins  Professors  of 
3-reek,   Hebrew,  and  Civil  Law,  the 
Public  Orator,  the  two  Professors  of 
Ajrabic,  and  the  Professors  of  Modern 
History,  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Po- 
litical Cconomy.    There  can  be  little 
difficulty  in  stating  how  the  necessary 
work  might  be  divided  among  these 
officers.     The    Professor   of  Greek 
might  undertake  every  department 
of  bis   own  field;  the  literary  and 
political  history  of  Greece,  and  ques- 
tions  connected  with  ancient  geo- 
graphy, antiquities,  and  art,  should 
form  the  snbjects  of  fixed  courses  of 
lectures  ;   and  we  might  reasonably 
expect   that  his  expositions  of  the 
Greek  authors  would  not  only  show 
a   perfect   familiarity  with  all  the 
minutiae  of  grammar  and  metre,  but 
also  exhibit  the  originality  of  his 
critical  powers.    There  is  no  pro- 
fessorship  of  the  Latin   language, 
but  there  are  two  officers  on  whom 
its  duties  practically  devolve.    The 
language  itself  should  be  illustrated 
by  the  Public  Orator,  who  is  a  re- 
gular classical  examiner,  and  who  is 
considered  as  the  legitimate  exemplar 
of  academic  Latinity.;  while  Roman 
antiquities  and  history  would  receive 
their  most  appropriate  illustrations 
from  the  Professor  of  Civil  Law,  who 
is  also  a  classical  examiner,  if  the 
1     spirit  of  Savigny  and  Haubold  had 
any  influence  among  us.    From  the 
Professor  of  Hebrew  we  should  re- 
quire a  philosophical  and  enlightened 
view  of  the  grammatical  system  of 
the  Semitic  languages,  and  a  solid  and 
comprehensive    system    of  biblical 
criticism.    The  professorship  of  Ara- 
bic is  properly  a  professorship   of 
Oriental  languages  in  general :  at  the 
time  when   this  professorship  was 
1      founded  by  Sir  Thomas  Adams  (in 
1632),  the  Arabic  language  excited 
1       great  interest  among  the   learned. 
1       Erpemus   had    recently   died,    and 
Golius  was  in  the  full  vigour  of  his 
i       career.    It  was  natural,   therefore, 
>       that  a  prominent  place  should  be 
i       assigned  to  the  Arabic  in  a  profes- 
i        sorship  of  Oriental  languages.    But 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  this  office 
i        from  becoming  a  professorship  of 


ComparativePhilology  in  general,  and 
with  especial  reference  to  Sanscrit. 
How  the  different  Oriental  languages 
might  be  made  to  minister  to  a  sur- 
vey of  language  in  general,  and  how 
theimportantquestionsconnectedwith 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics  and  Baby* 
Ionian  cuneiform  writing  might  be 
discussed  upon  this  basis  has  been 
elaborately  shown  bv  Morits 
Schwartze  in  his  great  work  on  Egypt, 
The  present  Arabic  professor  gives 
lectures  on  Sanscrit,  hut  we  do  not 
know  what  are  the  merits  and  what 
is  the  success  of  his  lectures.  The 
present  Professor  of  Hebrew  is  a  very 
eminent  Sanscrit  scholar,  but  his 
thoughts  are  fixed  rather  on  the 
Catena  Patrum  than  on  those  links 
of  affinity  which  hind  together  the 
different  languages  of  men ;  other- 
wise he  might  interpret  to  his  pupils 
the  VSdas  which  are  now  in  the 
course  of  publication  at  Oxford.  The 
rudiments  of  Arabic  might  be  left  to 
the  Lord  Almoner's  Reader.  We 
believe  that  the  present  professor 
takes  more  delight  in  Persian,  in 
which,  perhaps,  he  finds  himself 
more  at  home.  Instruction  in  the 
modern  languages  is  properly  given 
under  the  direction  of  the  Professor 
of  Modern  History.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  tell  Sir  James  Stephen  how  im- 
portant his  functions  are  in  regard  to 
such  a  scheme  as  we  are  recommend- 
ing. Dr.  Whewell  is  well  aware  of 
his  duties,  and  most  anxious  to  per- 
form them.  Of  Professor  Pryme*s 
lectures  on  the  deeply -interesting 
subject  of  political  economy  we  have 
heard  nothing.  It  would  be  easy  to 
imagine  in  what  spirit  and  with  what 
intentions  a  man  like  Heeren  would 
have  undertaken  such  a  professorship* 
On  the  whole,  then,  we  see  no  diffi- 
culty in  carrying  out  the  necessary 
reform  and  extension  of  the  classical 
and  philological  studies  of  the  Uni- 
versity. The  materials,  at  least,  are 
all  at  hand,  and  the  workmen  must 
soon  be  forthcoming.  Nor  could  these 
improvements  be  introduced  under 
better  auspices  than  those  of  the  illus- 
trious and  accomplished  prince  who; 
fills  the  office  of  Chancellor  at  Cam- 
bridge. His  Royal  Highness  has  had 
the  amplest  means  of  appreciating 
the  value  of  a  wide  range  of  scholar- 
ship ;  for  he  was  a  student  at  the 
University  of  Bonn,  where  Niebuhrt 
A.  W.  Schlegel,  Welcker,  Brandis, 
N'ake,  and  Lassen  were  all  lecturing 
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at  the  same  time,  and  showing  to  the 
world  the  possibility  of  combining 
the  most  profound  philological  re- 
searches with  the  most  comprehensive 
views  in  literature  and  art. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  make  many 
remarks  on  the  professional  faculties 
of  Divinity,  Law,  and  Physic.  With 
respect  to  the  first  of  these,  the 
system  of  Latin  disputation  in  the 
schools,  if  properly  (t.  e.  rigorously) 
carried  out,  appears  to  be  still  the  best. 
It  seems  desirable  that  these  exercises 
should  be  more  frequent  and  more 
difficult ;  and  we  should  not  be  afraid 
by  this  means  alone  to  undertake 
that  the  University  degrees  in  divinity 
should  be  worthy  of  the  body  by 
which  they  are  granted,  and  should 
truly  indicate  the  possession  of  a 
large  amount  of  ability  and  know- 
ledge. The  ten-year-men  especially 
should  be  compelled  to  show  that 
they  have  been  properly  excused  a 
probation  in  the  faculty  of  Arts.  The 
faculty  of  Civil  Law  should,  we  think, 
be  more  intimately  connected  than  it 
is  at  present  with  the  faculty  of  Arts, 
on  the  one  hand;  and  its  degrees 
might  be  made  dependent  also  on  the 
attainment  of  a  certificate  from  the 
Downing  Professor  of  Common  Law. 
Medical  degrees  will  never  have  their 
full  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  public 
unless  they  are  understood  to  imply 
regular  and  continued  study  in  some 
great  hospital.  We  do  not  pretend 
to  be  perfectly  informed  as  to  the 
requirements  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge  in  this  respect. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  main 
point.  We  consider  that  no  scheme 
for  the  improvement  of  the  Univer- 
sity studies,  as  such,  can  be  com- 
pletely carried  out,  without  some 
previous  success  in  the  attempt  to 
make  the  University — what  it  ought 
to  be  —  independent  of  the  Colleges, 
and  to  set  it  up  as  the  regulative 
authority  in  all  matters  of  discipline 
and  education.  We  have  already 
directed  attention  to  one  essential 
feature  in  this  reassumption  of  aca- 
demic supremacy ;  namely,  that  the 
University  ought  to  reserve  to  itself 


the  right  of  determining  who  are  <r 
who  are  not  to  be  admitted  to  sj  I 
College.   Butitmustnotbeforgaca. 
that  there  is  a  further  mode  of  pr>  ( 
ceeding,  which  is  quite  ooosstent  tx  • 
this,  and  which  would  carry  out  tit 
same  object  in  a  most  effectual  mc- 
ner.    It  should  be  a  matter  of  optic 
whether  any  member  of  the  Unirer- 
sity  should  belong  to  any  College  c 
all.    Hie  principal  Colleges  reoem 
a  larger  number  of  undei  gradual 
than  they  accommodate  within  the: 
walls,  and  thus  they  have  alwmdflBff  . 
the  object  for  which  they  were  pa-  : 
marily  built;    ue.  as  lodgings  fr  f 
students.    It  appears  tons  that  aey  • 
graduate  above  a  certain  stan£i$  : 
who  happened  to  be  living  in  Cas- 
bridge,  ought  to  be  entitled  to  recer^ 
into  his  own  house  as  manynipB 
as  he  pleased,  and  that  these  seat: 
stand  on  the  same   footing  ai  a 
inmates  of  the  endowed  college?  aac 
halls.*    Surely  a  dignified  endsst 
is  at  least  as  trustworthy  a  lodgiss- 
house-keeper  as  any  of  the  gyp  ar 
tradespeople  who  let  their  first  sal 
second  floors  to  the  young  men  « 
Trinity  and  St.  John's ;  and  the  pre- 
liminary examination  which  we  ad- 
vocate would  give  the  same  gnawfe 
for  his  pupils  as  for  the  member*  of 
the  Colleges.     Those,  of  course,  *k 
were  ambitious  of  obtaining  the  It- 
erative distinctions  offered  by  the  old 
endowments  would  still,  as  now,  eater 
their  names  on  the  boards  of  sax 
such  institution.    But  there  are  ussj 
who  go  up  to  the  University  withod 
a  thought  of  a  scholarship  or  fellow- 
ship ;  and  for  them,  the  quiet  sd 
economy  of  a  clergyman's  house  tfmM 
be  preferable  to  a  college  with  is 
temptations  and  expenses.    AodiC 
by  any  chance,  a  name  should  appear 
at  the  head  of  any  tripos  with  the 
syllable  comnu   (t.  e.   cammorant  a 
riUd)  attached,  instead  of  a  reference 
to  one  of  the  Colleges,  the  successfhl 
candidate  would  not  lack  a  suitabfc 
reward  in  some  shape.    If  it  were 
ever  thought  necessary  or  desirable 
to  do  away  with  subscription-tests 
for  degrees,  the  difficulty  suggested 


*  Among  the  many  advantage*  of  this  plan  we  must  not  forget  that  it  wotM 
practically  settle  the  question  about  allowing  the  fellows  of  colleges  the  privilege  rf 
matrimony.  A  married  fellow  in  college  seems  to  us  an  intolerable  inoonastenfj. 
But  if  married  fellows  were  permitted  to  open  hostelries  for  the  reception  of  students, 
we  should  retain  at  the  University  many  able  and  excellent  men,  whose  connuhal  ten- 
dencies have  led  them  to  seek  employments  in  which  their  peculiar  acquirements  m 
rendered  useless  to  the  University. 
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by  the  statutes  and  endowments  of 
the  Colleges  would  be  greatly  obviated 
by   the  existence   of  an   unlimited 
number  of  private  hostelries  for  the 
reception  of  students;  and  the  time 
might  come  when  unfettered  Colleges 
ana  Halls  would  spring  up  in  lull 
communion  with  the  University,  and 
with  endowments  open  to  all  deno- 
minations  of  successful  students.  We 
do  not  profess  to  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  removal  of  all 
subscription  for  degrees  is  already 
desirable ;  but  it  is  clear  that  it  will 
always  be  easier  to  admit  Dissenters 
to  degrees  in  arts  and  in  the  lay 
faculties  than  to  open  to  them  the 
endowments  of  our  collegiate  esta- 
blishments, which  are  much  more 
intimately  connected  with  the  Church. 
These  proposals  respecting  the  im- 
provement of  the  University  studies 
at  Cambridge  are  stated  with    all 
frankness,  and  as  concisely  as  possible. 
It  is  hoped  that  an  apparent  abrupt- 
ness will  not  be  taken  as  an  evidence 
of  dogmatism.    The  readers  of  Dr. 
Wbewell's  book  will  see  how  far 
we  dissent  from  his  views,  and  we  are 
quite  aware  that  we  cannot  anticipate 
a  general  acceptance  of  our  scheme. 
But  the  time  is  come  when  those  who 
have  considered  the  subject  of  Uni- 
versity education  must  not  shrink 
from  communicating  the  results  of 
their  experience.    All  that  we  have 
said  admits  of  discussion  pro  and  con ; 
and  though  we  feel  convinced  that 
many  of  our  positions  will  be  adopted 
by  those  who  are  most  competent  to 
pronounce  an  opinion,  we  know  very 
well  that  many  resident  members  of 
the  University  will  reject  with  dis- 
dain every  project  which  presumes  a 
necessity  for  amelioration.    We  do 


not  blame  these  persons,  and  we  are 
far  from  doubting  the  conscientious 
sincerity  of  their  attachment  to  the 
regulations  under  which  they  have 
risen  to  distinction;  but  they  must 
be  aware  that  there  are  many  not 
less  anxious  than  themselves  for  the 
well-being  of  the  University,  to 
whom  certain  changes  appear  to  be 
quite  indispensable.  We  have  already 
said  that  we  prefer  a  change  from 
within  to  any  enforced  reforms  from 
without ;  and  if  we  consider  all  that 
Cambridge  has  done  and  is  still  doing 
for  the  improvement  of  the  academical 
system,  we  must  admit  that  no  cor- 
porate body  in  Europe  has  shown 
such  a  noble  spirit  of  self-correction. 
What  are  the  intended  powers  of  the 
Royal  Commission  which  has  been 
proposed,  and  who  are  to  be  the  com- 
missioners, we  have  no  means  of 
knowing;  but  we  are  sure  that  all 
liberal  and  enlightened  members  of 
the  University  will  meet  the  inquiries 
of  the  Crown  in  a  friendly  and  con- 
ciliatory manner,  and  will  endeavour 
to  co-operate  with  the  commissioners 
in  all  their  attempts  to  promote  the 
efficiency  of  our  system.  And  whe- 
ther the  results  are  those  to  which 
we  have  pointed  in  the  foregoing  re- 
marks, or  others  which  may  appear 
to  us  less  complete  and  satisfactory, 
we  trust  that  the  effect  will  be  to 
perpetuate  and  extend  the  benefits 
which  the  Universities  have  for  so 
many  years  conferred  upon  the  most 
influential  portion  of  this  great  com- 
munity. For  ourselves,  we  can  never 
mention  Cambridge  without  the 
warmest  feelings  of  respect  and  gra- 
titude, and  we  desire  nothing  more 
than  her  continued  and  increasing 
prosperity. 
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ftOETHE  in  Weimar  sleeps,  and 
U       Greece, 

Longsince,  saw  Byron's  struggle  cease. 
But  one  such  death  remained  to  come. 
The  last  poetic  voice  is  dumb. 
We  stand  to-day  at  Wordsworth's 
tomb. 

When  Byron's  eyes  were  shut  in 

death, 
We  bow'd  our  heads  and  held  our 

breath. 
He  Unght  us  little ;  but  our  soul 
Had  feu  him  like  the  thunder's  roll. 
With  shivering  heart  the  strife  we  saw 
Of  Passion  witn  eternal  Law, 
And  yet  with  reverential  awe 
We  watch'd  the  fount  of  fiery  life 
Which  flow'd  for  that  Titanic  strife. 

When  Goethe  pass'daway,  we  said, — 
•  Sunk,  then,  is  Europe's  sagesthead. 
Physician  of  the  iron  age, 
Goethe  has  done  his  pilgrimage.' 
He  took  the  suffering  human  race, 
He  scann'd  each  wound,  each  weak- 
ness, near, 
And  struck  his  finger  on  the  place, 
And  said,  (Thou  ailest  here,  and  here.9 
He  look'd  on  Europe's  dying  hour, 
Of  fitful  dream  and  feverish  power, 
His  eye  plunged  down  the  seething 

strife, 
The  turmoil  of  expiring  life : 
He  said, '  The  end  is  everywhere ; 
Art  still  has  truth ;  take  refuge  there!9 
And  he  was  happy,  if  to  know 
Causes  of  things,  and  far  below 
His  feet  to  see  the  lurid  flow 
Of  terror,  and  insane  distress, 
And  headlong  fate,  be  happiness. 

And  Wordsworth !  Ah,  pale  Ghosts, 

rejoice ! 
For  never  has  such  soothing  voice 
Been  to  your  shadowy  world  convey'd 
Since  erst,  at  morn,  some  wandering 

Shade 
Heard  the  clear  song  of  Orpheus 

come 
Through  Hades,  and  the  mournful 

gloom. 


Wordsworth  is  goneftom us—and  T^ 
Ah,  may  ye  feel  his  voice  as  we! 
He  too  upon  a  wintry  clime 
Was  fallen,  on  the  iron  time. 
He  found  us  when  the  age  had  bo-i. 
Our  spirits  in  a  brazen  round : 
He  spoke,  and  loosed  our  heart  i 

tears. 
He  tore  us  from  the  prison-ceil 
Of  festering  thoughts  and  perxo. 

fears, 
Where  we  had  long  been  doom  d  a, 

dwell. 
He  laid  us,  as  we  lay  at  birth, 
On  the  cool  flowery  lap  of  Earth : 
Smiles  broke  from  us,  and  we  ii 


The  hills  were  round  us,  and  & 

breeze 
Went  o'er  the  sunlit  fields  again : 
Our  foreheads  felt  the  wind  and  tkz 
Our  youth  came  back ;  for  there  m 

shed 
On  spirits  that  had  long  been  det1 
Spirits   deep  -  crush'd,    and  de«*r 

furl'd, 
The  freshness  of  the  early  workL 

Ah !  since  dark  days  still  brine  « 

light 
Man's  prudence  and  man's  fiery  itj*:' 
Time  may  restore  us,  in  its  coarse. 
Goethe's  sage    mind,    and  Bjr,:? 

force; 
But  where  shall  Europe's  latter  h> rz 
Again  find   Wordsworth's  he*i~« 

power? 
Others  will  teach  us  how  to  dare. 
And  against  fear  our  breast  to  &t! 
Others  will  strengthen  us  to  bear- 
But  who,  ah  who,  will  make  m  fe.1 
The  cloud  of  mortal  destiny, 
Others  will  front  it  fearlessly— 
But  who,  like  him,  will  put  it  bj? 

Keep  fresh  the  grass  upon  his  gnrc 
O  Kotha,  with  thy  living  ware. 
Sing  him  thy  best;  for  few  or  dok 
Hears  thy  voice  right,  now  be  is  go* 
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Newt,  May  21, 1742. 
ear  Hobby,— I'm  afraid  I  promised  to  write  to  you  as  soon  as  I  landed ; 
but  I  assure  you,  though  I  had  the  best  intentions  in  the  world  to 
execute  my  promise,  I  literally  had  not  a  single  moment  more  than  served 
me  for  the  shortest  of  notes  to  my  brother,  just  to  say  that  I  was  on  this 
side  of  the  water.  Since  that,  we  have  been  travelling,  like  couriers,  without 
a  moment's  respite.  We  went  the  first  night  to  Rotterdam;  the  next  to 
Utrecht ;  travelled  all  last  night,  and  are  now  obliged  to  lie  here  for  want  of 
horses.  All  our  apprehensions  of  parties  bleu*  are  vanished ;  and  we  are 
now  pursuing  our  journey,  like  true  knights  errant,  without  a  thought  of 
the  difficulties  we  are  to  encounter.  In  the  first  place,  we  are  nowi  in  the 
heart  of  a  barbarous  country  without  a  word  of  the  language,  either  our- 
selves or  servants ;  with  that,  utterly  ignorant  of  the  road,  and  under  no 
small  distress,  as  you  may  imagine,  about  money,  eating,  drinking,  &c. 

I  have  hitherto  seen  nothing  that  is  worth  mentioning :  Rotterdam,  indeed, 
is  a  pretty  town,  but  without  variety ;  for  when  one  has  seen  one  street,  with 
its  canal,  its  shipping,  its  quays,  and  rows  of  trees,  one  has  seen  it  all.  The 
same,  I  believe,  may  be  said  of  the  whole  country :  there's  the  most  tiresome 
sameness  in  everything — in  the  towns,  prospects,  and  people.  I  will  say 
nothing  of  the  agreements  that  I  meet  with  to  cover  this  multitude  of  ennuis, 
because  I  know  you  won't  believe  me  if  I  do ;  and  if  I  tell  you  I  have  none, 
you'll  retort,  as  you  have  done  already,  that  it's  my  own  fault,  and  won't 
even  have  the  charity  to  pity  me.  But  I  desire  you  voiR  pity  me ;  for,  indeed, 
I  never  wanted  it  more.  ' 

I  have  not  yet  mustered  up  my  campaign-spirits,  nor  half  forgot  the 
friends  I  left  behind  me.  The  metamorphosis  from  civil  to  military  is  hardly 
begun  yet ;  and  I  am  now  in  that  sort  of  purgatory  between  one  life  and 
t'other,  that  makes  it  the  duty  of  my  friends  to  pray,  night  and  day,  for  my 
deliverance. 

They  say  here  that  the  Dutch  have  certainly  voted  twenty  thousand 
men,  which  it  is  thought  will  bring  things  to  a  quick  determination ;  for  if 
the  French  are  inclined  to  attack  us,  they  will  do  it  before  the  Dutch  can 
join  us ;  and,  for  our  attacking  them,  they  will  have  so  fortified  their  camp 
before  the  Dutch  can  have  joined  us,  that  it  will  be  imprudent  either  to 
attack  them  or  to  leave  'em  behind  us.* 

Pray  let  me  hear  from  you.  I  shall  be  at  Frankfort  in  three  or  four 
days,  so  Td  have  you  direct  to  me  there  immediately.  The  safest  way  is  to 
get  your  letter  sent  from  the  secretary's  office,  by  Lord  Stair's  pacquet : 
inquire  about  that.    Adieu. 

H.  S.  C. 

*  '  The  King  of  Great  Britain,  resolving  to  make  a  powerful  diversion  in  the 
Netherlands,  had,  in  the  month  of  April  1742,  ordered  16,000  effective  men  to  be 
embarked  for  that  country.  But  aa  this  step  was  taken  without  any  previous  concert 
with  the  States  General,  the  Earl  of  Stair,  destined  to  the  command  of  the  forces  in 
Flanders,  was,  in  the  meantime,  appointed  ambassador  extraordinary  and  plenipoten- 
tiary to  their  High  Mightinesses,  in  order  to  persuade  them  to  co-operate  vigorously 
in  the  plan  which  his  Britannic  Majesty  had  formed.' — Smollett's  continuation  of 
Hume's  History.  The  States  General,  however,  refused  their  assistance,  and  were 
not  pleased  that  the  Netherlands  should  become  the  seat  of  war.  In  a  letter  to  Sir 
Horace  Mann,  dated  the  20th  of  May,  1742,  Horace  Walpole  says,  '  Our  foreign 
news  are  as  bad  as  our  domestic  :  there  seems  little  hopes  of  the  Dutch  coming  into 
our  measures ;  there  are  even  letters  that  mention  strongly  their  resolution  of  not 
stirring,  so  we  have  Quixoted  away  16,000  men/ 
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Ghent,  SepL  15, 1741 

Dear  Horry,— I  have  just  read  your  letter  over  and  over,  and  fan- 
and  backward,  in  order  to  conjure  up  some  human  spirits;  for  tab 
without  some  extraordinary  aid,  I  have  not  the  power  to  produce  a  word: 
any  shape  whatever,  unless  it  be  in  very  peevishness  of  heart,  and  man- 
to  swear  and  grumble  at  everything  that  I  hear,  and  see,  and  do,  and  z 
everybody.  This  place,  dear  Horry,  grows  worse  and  worse  by  coutmcr: 
always  the  same ;  cela  ientend,  I  mean,  becomes  more  insupportable.  Ch 
really  does  not  live  here ;  one's  dying  a  slow  death.  I  fancy  myself  in-. 
Inquisition,  roasting  the  soles  of  my  feet,  or  having  a  drop  of  water  drib: 
upon  my  forehead.  They  live,  my  dear  Horry,  as  I  told  yon  before : 
coffee-houses,  and  at  shop-doors,  and  in  streets,  and  in  stables,  from  vmi: 
till  night  Now,  as  nobody  is  more  fond  of  idleness  than  myself  or  k> 
loitering  less,  this  drives  me  home,  where  I  lead  my  days  in  a  chintz  nkfei- 
gown,  reading  both  morning  and  evening,  and  becoming  the  most  regnk 
pains- taking  correspondent,  m  spite  of  my  teeth.  You  bid  me  write  ton: 
sometimes.  I  should  always  do  it  with  real  pleasure ;  but  at  praaa  I 
neither  can  nor  dare  do  otherwise ;  for  if  a  post  fails  to  bring  me  ktb 
from  England,  I  don't  recover  it  in  a  month.  In  the  mean  time,  like  an  oii 
store-pippin,  I  wither  and  mould  for  want  of  air,  exercise,  and  amnxae? 
I  am  convinced  you  won't  know  me  when  I  come  back.  I  feel  myself  bd£ 
the  circumstances  of  decay  at  this  moment.  It  is  not  that  I  study  hard,  Gx 
knows ;  yet  I  read  two  or  three  hours  every  morning  and  evening.  Bci 
am  peevish  and  ill-natured,  and  fret  and  fume,  and,  with  this,  do  noarij 
thing.  I  neither  walk,  nor  ride,  nor  eat,  nor  drink,  nor  sleep,  nor  ui: 
which,  however,  are  such  ingredients  as  one  cannot  well  spare  out  of  ti 
cup  of  life,' as  Prior  calls  it.  Apropos  to  writing :  if  you  have  any  Christ 
charity  left  for  your  cousin,  you'll  write  to  me  often,  for  I  really  live  nenj 
bread  fas  I  have  told  you),  but  by  every  word  that  comes  from  my  fnesfc 
in  England.  Yet  at  last  our  comedy  is  arrived ;  and  this  is  to  become,  £  > 
the  gayest  town  in  the  world.  Of  this,  I  see  no  appearance.  As  for  & 
comedy,  it's  a  good  troop  enough,  and  I  design  to  frequent  'em.  & 
disswet 

xbu  are  the  best  creature  in  the.  world,  dear  Horry,  to  talk  of  coon: 
here ;  and,  for  the  encampment,  if  there  was  nothing  between  ns  trot  iku 
believe  I  should  be  happier  than  Tm  like  to  be  for  some  months.  Yetu; 
talk  of  encampment  as  much  as  ever,  and  our  generals  look  as  black  aod* 
big  as  if  there  was  really  something  to  be  done.  In  the  mean  time,  12 
ruined  with  buying  old  lumbering  cart-horses,  and  such  a  pack  of  ax 
trumpery  as  would  amaze  you ;  and  if  all  this  comes  to  nothing,  t 
shrewdly  suspect  it  will,  as  far  as  one  decently  may  I  shall  wish  <w  <* 
generals  hanged  for  ruining  one  in  such  a  single  way. 

I  wish  the  mayor's  feast  may  make  you  as  happy  as  any  veiiison-cs-? 
alderman  in  the  corporation,  and  that  your  times  may  mend.  Pray  *isc 1;' 
me  a  little.  I  would  have  you  do  more,  but  it's  too  unreasonable  to  torn£ 
you  any  longer  on  that  head ;  and  then  such  obstacles !  Selwyns  lp- 
himself,  diverts  me.  Pray  tell  Mrs.  Selwyn  that  a  water-drinker  is  in  * 
danger,  for  nobody  'lists  without  being  made  drunk  first 

1  have  seen  your  chapter  of  preferments  printed  here,  and  the  additej? 
one,  which  is  not  bad  neither, — a  pompous  edition  and  a  new  title,  2* 
Vision.    Pray  read  Gibber's  letter  to  Pope :  there's  some  scurrility  n l  it  * 

2uite  undeserved;  some  truth,  some  humour,  some  folly.   Poorwf 
te'll  certainly  suffer  for  it.* 
Adieu,  dear  Horry.    All  sorts  of  compliments.  „ 

Believe  me  truly  yours, ^jl, 

*  It  required  no  gift  of  prophecy  in  General  Conway  to  be  'certain'  rf  "* 
Poor  Cibber  did  suffer  for  his  rash  pamphlet  (the  Letter  to  Pope),  fortb^*C 
made  him  the  hero  of  The  Dunciad ;  and,  though  fourteen  yean  had  elapsed  ss« 
the  first  edition  of  the  satire,  Theobald  was  deposed  from  his  throne  in  on^|.D^ 
Cibber  King  of  Dulness, — a  '  bad  eminence/  undeserved  by  the  author  of  ■ow*^ 
a  play  aa  The  Careless  Husband.  But  resentment  knows  no  bounds;  vA  *»  * 
great  a  man  as  Pope  was  not  above  its  ^discriminating  influence. 
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Ghent,  Sept.  26,  1742. 

Dear  Horry,— I  delight  in  your  disowning  your  amourette  twelve  miles 

out  of  London.    Do  you  forget  all  that  pawed  in  Chelsea  summer-house  on 

that  head,  and  in  Chelsea  parlour,  too  r    But  if  you  do,  I  am  sure  Mrs. 

Leneve  does  not,  nor  Lady  Mary  neither,  who  were  both  as  tired  with  the 

subject  as  you  were  delighted  with  it.    Yes,  twelve  miles  out  of  London, 

Horry ;  and  yet  you  are  in  the  right  to  commend  London,  too.  I  know  your 

beauty  was  a  little  out  of  its  sphere  at  that  time — gone  to  shine  and  do  mis- 

chief  in  some  country  village.    But  its  satellites  accompanied  it,  too ;  for  I 

remember  you  made  frequent  excursions  about  that  time,  in  spite  of  all  the 

dust  and  heat  in  the  world.    Tm  not  so  simple,  my  dear  Horry.    I  know 

that  people  like  London,  as  Doctor  Bentley  said  of  Appleby;  but  nobody 

loves  London  for  London's  sake,  but  green  girls  and  quadrille  matrons :  so 

don't  think  to  get  off  by  a  vile  quibble  about  residency  and  inhabitancy  like 

a  vile  election  witness.    You  had,  in  short,  an  amourette  in  the  forms,  and  a 

aifghing  and  a  walking  in  the  park,  and  a  galloping  about  in  chaises.    All 

this  I'm  sure  o£  and  you  have  a  great  deal  of  confidence  to  deny  it.    Then, 

as  to  acquitting  you  of  feelings,  I  never  was  farther  from  it    Have  not  you 

made  songs,  and  read  romances  ?    Can  you  deny  this,  too  P    However,  to 

show  my  generosity,  Til  tell  you  how  far  Til  go :  of  constancy  I  will  acquit 

you,  and  that's  the  last  word  with  you. 

I  like  your  gross  refusal  of  Dick  Hammon's  party  (as  you  call  it).  Had 
he  really  the  face  to  ask  you  to  go  a-shooting  with  him  r  I  believe  you'd 
hardly  go  a-shooting  with  our  twelve-mile  mend.  'Tis  as  if  Sir  Thomas 
Robinson  had  asked  one  to  go  to  Barbadoes  with  him !  You  surprise  me 
with  what  you  say  about  winter.  I  have  certainly  made  some  strange 
blunder  in  my  letter,  for  I  never  dreamt  of  wintering  here ;  I  should  have 
hanged  myself  if  I  had  long  ago.  I  suppose  I  call  this  winter  because  of  the 
badness  of  the  weather ;  or  if  I  reckoned  by  the  length  of  time  I  have  passed 
here,  Christmas  would  have  been  come  long  ago. 

Majesty  swears  he  will  come  over  and  make  us  encamp,  and  use  us  to 
fatigue.*  Then  Prague  is  not  taken ;  and  they  say  it  grows  more  and  more 
uncertain  whether  it  will  or  not.  The  French  say  it  will  not,  and  there- 
upon little  Bossu  grows  as  pert  as  a  pean-monger,  and  pretends  to  demand 
categorical  answers  to  his  foolish  questions.  The  Hogens  are  asleep  still, 
though  Lord  Stair  is  come  over  to  jog  'em  again ;  yet  they  dream  something 
of  campaigns  and  preparations,  and  stretch  a  little,  as  if  they  might  wake 
some  time  or  other.  There's  the  conversation  of  this  place,  and  the  wisdom 
of  it,  and  the  everything  of  it,  for  one  really  has  no  other  ideas  here. 

I  like  your  idea  of  Saint  Austin  and  his  paradise,  and  I  have  a  notion 
Ghent  would  make  a  very  good  paradise ;  for  if  four  gates  and  four  rivers 
make  a  place  delightful,  a  plus  forte  ration  four-and-twenty  gates  and  four- 
and-twenty  rivers,  which  this  place  has  at  least 

I  am  just  where  I  was  when  I  writ  to  you  last :  same  life,  same  ennui.  I 
have  formed  no  sort  of  alliance  or  connexion.  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  some 
people  are  made  so  that  they  form  friendships  in  a  moment,  and  stick  like 
burrs  to  the  first  person  they  meet ;  and  I  believe  they  are  the  happiest,  for 
they  never  feel  anything  for  the  loss  or  absence  of  friends :  theirs  grow  like 
the  hydra's  heads :  they  have  a  continual  supply :  John  or  Thomas  is  the 
same  thing  to  them ;  and  Nature  has  excused  'em  from  the  painful,  constant 
denderium  of  absent  friends,  or  the  worse  sufferings  from  lost  ones. 

Adieu,  dear  Horry.  Je  nCen  Hens  &  mes  anciens  ;  and  never  was  more 
sincerely,  or  with  greater  affection,  yours,  H.  S.  C. 

*  '  The  grand  journey  to  Flanders/  alluding  to  the  anticipated  visit  of  George  II. 
to  his  army  in  Ghent,  '  is  a  little  at  a  stand/  says  Horace  Walpole  in  a  letter  dated 
September  25,  1742.  '  The  expense  has  been  computed  at  2000/.  a-day  !  Many 
dozen  of  embroidered  portmanteaus,  full  of  laurels  and  bays,  have  been  prepared  this 
fortnight.  The  regency  has  been  settled  and  unsettled  twenty  times :  it  is  now  said 
that  the  weight  of  it  is  not  to  be  laid  on  the  prince.  The  king  is  to  return  by  his 
birthday ;  but  whether  he  is  to  bring  back  part  of  French  Flanders  with  him,  or  will 
only  hire  time  to  fetch  Dunkirk,  is  uncertain.9 
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Ghent,  SepL^Kt 
Dear  Horry,— Though  I  can't  brag  much  of  my  good  humour,  I  ml 
laughed  at  several  things  in  your  letter  which  you  recommended  tom^c 
laughed,  tout  de  bon,  as  much  as  one  decently  can  by  one's  sett  Bottaa* 
a  certain  laugh  that  accompanies  ill-humour  as  well  as  good;  audi  t& 
one  never  finds  one's  self  so  much  disposed  to  laugh  at  the  follies  of  mask, 
as  when  one  is  out  of  humour ;  at  least,  they  never  appear  so  ridkaloe. 
for  as  to  being  angry  with  their  follies,  without  they  hurt  one,  I  think  t 
must  be  rather  ill-natured  than  ill-humoured.  And  yet  I  own  1  have  k 
inclined  to  be  peevish  with  some  follies  of  late ;  things,  at  least,  that  Is- 
pect  shrewdly  will  turn  out  follies  at  last :  bnt  then  they  did  hurt  me.  tx 
what's  worse,  do  hurt  me,  and,  I  am  afraid,  uriU  hurt  me  some  time  fa- 
Indeed,  Horry,  I  am  ashamed  to  own  with  how  little  temper  I  bear  m  en 
which  I  both  sought  and  wished  for  myself;  a  misfortune  which  I  roferz 
common  with  thousands,  and  which  I  once  thought,  and  indeed  mi: 
certain  circumstances  may  still,  prove  an  advantage.  But  that  *  mag '  hi  < 
little  of  probability  in  it,  according  to  my  poor  opinion  at  present,  tki 
really  think  it  hardly  worth  having.  And  so  much  for  that.  80  it  is,  f 
dear  Horry,  with  many  thousand  things  in  life  which  appear  channin? : 
prospect,  but  change  their  nature  when  carried  into  execution.  Ko% 
thought  I,  so  delightful  and  so  jolly  as  Flanders  and  a  campaign!  Andrc 
does  all  this  jollity  sink  into  ?  Into  Ghent ;  into  quarters  in  the  e* 
detestable  town  in  the  world;  into  the  loss  of  one's  friends,  and  of  all  «* 
loved  and  liked  in  England,  with  no  shadow  of  an  advantage,  hitberu- 
least,  to  balance  it.  You  say  you  pity  me,  and  I  assure  you,  as  nnaceeptfe. 
a  thing  as  pity  (generally  is,  I  heartily  thank  you  for  it ;  I*m  not  a  1st  at--; 
it.  Your  pity,  however,  really  extends  a  little  too  far :  pity  me  at  Ghats 
much  as  you  please;  but  as  to  the  rest,  though  I  own  your  prophecy 3 
true  d  la  iettre,  and  that  I  actually  have  passed,  and  do  pass,  many  a  tedb 
hour,  I  really  would  not  (be  it  habit,  be  it  vanity,  be  it  prejudice),  I  *^ 
not  change  my  profession  for  any  other  I  know.  And  yet,  at  the  tame  tat 
I  had  rather  be  a  scrivener,  an  exciseman,  what  you  will,  than  s  «^ 
soldier  and  command  armies ;  for  your  mere  soldier  I  take  to  be  tg  x 
removed  from  humanity  as  any  wild  beast  in  Libya.  Unknowing,  unpofe 
unsociable,  with  savage  manners,  narrow  principles,  and  a  weakJrciU 

Svern  a  strong  heart,  he  thinks  all  life  confined  to  the  army,  and  hiiy 
lows  that  there  exist  human  creatures  wearing  brown  coats  or  black  go** 
and  even  within  the  verge  of  his  own  profession,  his  pride  and  anto 
make  him  hate  all  above  him,  and  despise  all  below  him.  He  lovescs 
furiously,  but  would  cut  one's  throat  at  any  time  to  give  half-a-dozen  m 
like  himself,  an  opinion  of  his  courage.  He  loves  his  country,  too,  in  g^ 
vehemently,  but  hates  every  individual  in  it ;  and  is,  through  conscience  a 
duty,  professed  enemy  to  all  mankind  besides. 

You  know  that  Lord  Carteret  is  gone  to  the  Hague,*  and  that  the  N* 
voyage  is  put  off  till  my  lord's  return ;  whence  I  suspect  we  shall  see  natae: 
his  majesty  nor  the  French  this  year.  I  know  this  is  the  last  infidelrf/;  i 
know  I  am  even  heretical  &  bruier  on  this  point,  but  so  it  is:  there  appear5 
to  me  so  little  reason  in  any  scheme  I  have  heard  of,  that  I  believe  in  w* 
But  then  the  secret  is  kept  inviolably,  and  we  are  to  find  ourselw*  n/wo& 
point  of  doing  some  great  action  before  we  know  where  vre  are.  Wearctf 
to  be  encamped  now,  but  cantooned ;  which  cantooning,  if  you  shouldcnaoo: 
not  to  be  acquainted  with  it,  is  being  quartered  up  and  down  in  riflag*^ 
one  another,  so  as  to  be  assembled  in  a  moment;  and  these  villages*? 
actually  named  at  present :  for  example,  the  right  wing,  say  they,  at°  * 
at  Dixmude  and  thereabouts;  the  left  at  Courtrai;  and  the corp^®0 
at  a  place  called  Rousselaer, — all  these  between  us  and  Dunkirk. 

*  *  Lord  Carteret  is  gone  to  the  Hague;  by  which  jaunt  it  seems  that  I**  j^1 
last  journey  was  not  conclusive.  The  converting  of  the  siege  of  Pngofi  ato » ««*; 
ade  makes  no  great  figure  in  the  journals  on  this  side  the  water  and  question.  W  * 
is  the  fashion  not  to  take  towns  that  one  was  sure  of  taking;.'-- Honct  W*  " 
Sir  Horace  Mann. 
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You  endeavour  to  comfort  me  by  laying  you  are  as  dull  at  Houghton 

turn  I  can  be  at  Ghent,  and  I  am  vastly  obliged  to  you  for  good  intention ; 

tout  it  is  not  possible  that  Houghton  should  be  half  as  bad.    Houghton  is 

fclie  country*  and  a  little  solitary,  and  all  that ;  but  Ghent  is  another  kind  of 

clulness.   Ghent  is  pert  as  well  as  dull ;  Ghent  is  a  garrison,  mj  dear  Horry, 

ttnd  I  really  believe  the  worst  garrison  in  the  world.    Ghent  is  populous 

**nd  yet  unsociable ;  peopled,  like  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  with  tigers,  bears, 

and  wolves.  Give  me  some  comfort,  and  tell  me  when  the  parliament  meets ; 

all  my  hopes  depend  upon  that.    I  languish  for  it  to  a  shameful  degree. 

Give  all  proper  compliments,  and  believe  me,  yours  sincerely, 

H.  8.  C. 


Inverness,  Wednesday,  May  7, 1746. 
Dear  Horry,— I  wish  I  was  at  London,  and  you  at  Inverness,  that  I 
might  find  something  to  say  to  you ;  but  in  such  places,  and  such  a  life  as 
onn,  what  can  one  nave  to  talk  of  but  swords  and  firelocks,  marches  and 
'  dispositions?'  and  is  it  not  better  to  say  nothing ?  When  we  have  a  battle, 
or  the  smallest  skirmish  to  treat  you  with,  voir  re  sure  to  have  it ;  but  I 
know  you  too  well,  and  have  too  much  consideration  for  you,  to  torment  you 
with  all  the  fiddle-faddle  stuff  that  makes  the  body  of  our  news  and  conver- 
sation.   In  short,  it's  unreasonable  of  you — most  unreasonable,  indeed — to 
complain  of  a  soldier  in  the  heart  of  a  dismal  northern  campaign  for  not 
writing  news,  or  being  entertaining.    It's  a  mercy  we  can  write  at  all ;  and 
if  we  don't  tell  you  bad  news,  I  think  you  ought  to  be  mighty  well  con- 
tented.   However,  to  stop  your  mouth  for  some  little  time  at  least,  I  wrote 
you  not  only  an  account  of  our  victory,  but  I  assure  you  a  much  longer 
account  than  I  wrote  anybody ;  and  if  I  continue  in  the  same  style,  I  have  a 
notion  I  should  soon  tire  you  out  of  your  complaints,  and  make  you  own 
that  it  is  in  writing,  as  in  other  things.    It  vant  tnieux  rien  Scrire,  qu'Scrire 
det  riens,  unless  one  had  Madame  Seviffnt's  (your  favourite),  or  your  own 
turn,  to  say  'em  agreeably;  besides,  tney  must  be  an  agreeable  kind  of 
nothings  that  are  capable  of  such  a  turn.    But  to  think  of  the  dry  transac- 
tions of  our  camp  turned  by  such  a  clumsy  hand  as  mine,  'twould  really 
make  you  sick ;  and,  I  say  again,  I  have  too  much  consideration  for  you.* 

Yet  the  history  of  our  female  captives  I  know  would  have  flourished  in 
your  hands,  and  made  a  very  good  romance,  serious  or  comic,  as  you 
happened  to  be  disposed.  Lady  Macintosh,  as  they  call  her,  because  she  is 
wife  to  the  laird  of  that  name,  is  very  young,  and,  they  say,  very  handsome 
— I  have  not  seen  her  yet.  She  left  her  husband,  who  is  in  Lord  Loudon's 
regiment,  and  led  out  her  men,  or  rather  his,  for  I  believe  she  was  in  the 
battle.  Since  her  being  taken,  she  has  suffered  no  farther  confinement  than 
that  of  being  obliged  to  live  with  her  laird,  which,  I  believe,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  two  lovers  that  visit  her  constantly,  the  poor  woman  finds  grievous 
enough.  These  are,  the  old  President  whom  you  remember  at  your  father's, 
and  is  now  as  old  again,  and  Colonel  Cockayne,  whom  perhaps  you  have 
seen;  both  sincerely  enamoured.  She  was  said  to  be  the  first  in  the  good 
graces  of  the  young  gentleman,  but  I  believe  had  only  the  name  of  it,  for  he 
u  generally  reckoned  quite  indifferent  to  women.  Her  favoured  lover  seems 
to  nave  been  one  Macgillivra,  who  she  laments  much  (he  was  killed  at  the 
battle),  and  asks  if  he  did  not  make  a  fine  corpse.f  Lady  Ogilvie,  I  believe, 
I  told  you  of:  she's  very  young  too,  and  rather  handsome,  but  so  foolish  and 

*  The  cool  and  indifferent  tone  in  the  commencement  of  this  letter,  written  under 
arms  three  weeks  after  the  great  and  decisive  battle  of  Culloden,  is  worthy  of  remark. 
Though  a  brave  and  skilful  soldier,  it  would  seem  that  Nature  did  not  intend  General 
Conway  to  be  a  military  man.  He  had  little  or  no  sympathy  with  his  profession,  and 
talks  in  this  letter  with  a  kind  of  sneer  of  the  victory  which  for  ever  extinguished  the 
hopes  of  the  Jacobites,  and  fixed  the  present  royal  family  of  England  firmly  in  Dower. 

t  '  One  of  the  parties/  says  Smollett,  in  his  continuation  of  Hume's  History, 
1  apprehended  the  Lady  Macintosh,  after  the  action  of  Culloden,  and  sent  her 
prisoner  to  Inverness. '  They  did  not  plunder  her  house,  but  drove  away  her  cattle, 
though  her  husband  was  actually  in  the  service  of  Government.' 
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so  insensible  of  her  condition,  that  my  pity  for  her  was  soon  - 

she  really  is  much  of  a  heroine,  and  might  makea  very  fine  figure  in  i 
amidst  all  her  misfortunes,  and  such  as  one  would  think  should  ; 
woman  most,— as  the  loss  of  a  young  husband,  not  dead,  but  in  great  dsar 
at  least,  and  the  fear  of  imprisonment  or  death.    She  seems  to  fed  only  fc 
the  loss  of  the  battle,  and  the  ruin  of  their  cause ;  though  ahe  has  told  at. 
confidence  that  she  was  yet  sure  the  prince  would  come  to  the  throne  L 
short,  she  has  been  so  very  indiscreet,  and  talked  treason  to  everybody* 
outrageously,  that  the  duke  now  lets  her  see  nobody,  which  she  tafcn  \ 
much  to  heart,  that  yesterday  I  was  told  she  was  fallen  very  3L    lot 
Kinloch  and  Lady  Gordon  are  set  at  liberty ;  and,  in  their  room,  we  heartk 
Sir  James,  husband  to  the  first,  is  taken,  as  is  Lord  Tullibardnie  ;  I  think  i 
surrendered  himself. 

The  young  Pretender  is  gone  towards  the  west  coast,  where  he  landed 
and  yesterday  we  had  an  account  of  two  French  men-of-wmr  going  b& 
Loch  Moidart, — we  suppose  in  order  to  take  him  off.*  A  twenty -gun  sMf. 
and,  I  think,  a  small  sloop  or  two,  followed  'em  in  and  engaged  em  mat 
time,  but,  finding  'em  too  strong  for  'em,  were  obliged  to  stand  out  agsk 
Orders  are  sent  to  larger  ships  to  sail  immediately,  and  endeavour  to  intern: 
'em :  one,  they  say,  is  a  good  deal  disabled,  and  even  our  small  ones  into; 
to  lie  by  and  wait  for  then*  coming;  out. 

We  have  another  piece  of  sum-news,  which,  if  it  prove  true,  is  tcct 
great,  and  the  authority  is  very  good  too,  for  the  ship  that  brings  the  mteosz 
from  the  West  Indies  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  spoke  to  one  of  ours  off  tk 
Orkneys,  who  sent  the  report  to  the  commodore  nere.    It  is,  that  a  twenty 

Sm  ship  of  ours,  in  company  with  a  privateer,  has  taken  the  fourth  gaBm 
e  richest  of  'em  all,  and  worth  a  million  in  bullion. 
We  hear  of  no  rebels  together  anywhere,  so  that  I  fancy  our  refnsnmg 
work  will  be  pretty  easy.    The  day  before  yesterday  one  hundred  M'Phs-  \ 
sons  (I've  a  notion  thev  were)  surrendered  themselves  with  their  arms,  sal  ; 
were  brought  in  here  by  the  Grants.    We  are  preparing  for  oar  maids. 
which  I  fancy  will  be,  in  a  few  days,  a  shocking  journey  into  the  heart  d  \ 
the  Highlands :  but  it's  all  one.    I  mind  much  more  the  time  than  the  cob-   . 
ditions  of  my  pilgrimage,  and  nothing  shocks  me  now  but  that  I  am  net  &    s 
see  you  till  November :  that's  the  term  I  set  myself,  and  it's  a  dreadful  m>   ' 
Adieu.    Compliments  to  Lady  Mary  and  Churchill,  Mrs.  Leneve,  && 

Yours  ever, 

H.C. 
P.S.  I  am  glad  the  Duchess  of  Queensbury's  windows  were  broken,  visk 
all  my  heart,  and  think  she  deserved  more  for  her  foolish  obstinacy.    I  o 
only  sorry  that  a  certain  house  in  L.  Fields  did  not  suffer  as,  I  fear,  fe 
deserved. 


Latimer's,  October  29. 
Dear  Horry,— I  am  sitting  down  to  thank  you  for  your  second  ktta 
before  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  it  for  your  former,  which  I  naUy 

*  '  The  fugitive  prince  was  now  surrounded  by  armed  troops  that  chased  tea 
from  hill  to  dale,  from  rock  to  cavern,  and  from  shore  to  shore.  Sometimes  k 
lurked  in  caves  and  cottages,  without  attendants,  or  any  other  support  but  that  wbfca 
the  poorest  peasant  could  supply.  Sometimes  he  was  rowed  in  fisher-boats  from  isfc 
to  isle  among  the  Hebrides,  and  often  in  sight  of  his  pursuers.  For  some  days  as 
appeared  in  woman's  attire,  and  even  passed  through  the  midst  of  his  **"^nif*  us- 
known.  But,  understanding  his  disguise  was  discovered,  he  amnwifid  the  habit  oft 
travelling  mountaineer,  and  wandered  about  among  the  woods  and  iw*»*i»«  wita  i 
matted  beard  and  squalid  looks,  exposed  to  hunger,  thirst,  and  weariness,  and  in  con- 
tinual danger  of  being  apprehended.  He  was  obliged  to  trust  his  life  to  the  fide&fr 
of  above  fifty  individuals,  and  many  of  these  were  in  the  lowest  paths  of  fortane 
They  knew  that  a  price  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  was  set  upon  his  head ;  and  that, 
bv  betraying:  him,  they  should  enjoy  affluence :  but  they  detested  the  thought  of 
obtaining  riches  on  such  infamous  terms,  and  ministered  to  his  necessities  with  the 
utmost  seal  and  fidelity,  even  at  the  hazard  of  their  own  destruction. '—Smollett, 
1746. 
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shonld  be  much  ashamed  of  if  it  had  been  the  effect  of  my  own  idleness;  but 
first  I  was  interrupted  by  company  that  came  to  us,  and  did  not  leave  us  till 
-we  set  out  on  an  expedition  into  Surrey  and  Hampshire,  from  which  we 
returned  last  night  rart  of  our  business  was  to  see  a  house  there, — which, 
indeed,  is  our  chief  business  at  present ;  so  that  we  are  very  unlucky  in  not 
baying  received  your  intelligence  about  Evenly  before,  that  we  might  have 
seen  it  As  it  is,  after  thanking  you  and  your  laudable  zeal  for  die  good 
cause  very  sincerely,  I  am  afraid  I  must  put  it  to  a  further  trial  (though, 
after  all  the  trouble  you  have  given  yourself  about  us,  I  am  ashamed),  by 
begging  you  to  ask  Mr.  Comyns,  if  you  see  him,  some  few  particulars  further 
about  the  place, — I  mean  that  in  Hampshire ;  for  the  other,  though  it  has 
many  agreeable  things  about  it,  and  particularly  being  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Strawberry  Hill  (we  are  such  true  devotees),  is,  by  both  of  us,  reckoned 
much  too  near  London.  I  should,  indeed,  upon  the  strength  of  what  you 
say,  as  you  seem  to  imagine  it  would  do  for  us,  have  concluded  you  had 
beard  some  particulars  of  the  beauties  of  the  place,  as  wood,  water,  hill  and 
vale,  the  concave  and  convex  of  Mr.  Kent;*  and  something  of  this  kind 
I  should  be  obliged  to  you  if  you'd  ask  him  for  us,  if  you  see  him ;  and  what 
sort  of  country,  whether  wet  or  dry, — this  being  the  sort  of  examination  we 
make  of  every  place  that  comes  before  us :  for  as  our  intention  is  to  buy, 
which  is  wedding  a  place  for  life,  you  11  own  too  much  caution  can't  be  used. 
And  as  to  the  reports  of  people,  some  of  them  are  so  very  unaccountable,  so 
misjudged,  and  so  distant  from  the  truth,  that,  without  it  be  upon  the  know- 
ledge or  some  friend  whose  taste  I  can  depend  upon,  after  some  places  I  have 
seen  and  heard  commended,  I  never  intend  to  visit  any  more,  which  makes 
me  the  more  anxious  about  this,  because,  if  the  description  has  pleased  you, 
I  dare  say  we  should  like  it ;  and  as  the  price  sounds  pretty  moderate,  I 
should  have  great  hopes  of  its  doing  for  us. 

Lady  Ailesbury  writes  to  Miss  Townshend  to-day,  who  lives  in  that 
county,  and  will  desire  her  to  see  it  if  she  can,  or,  at  least,  inquire  about  it. 
The  place  we  have  seen  near  Mr.  Hunter's  is  Holt  Forest,  which  has  many 
things  agreeable  in  it,  and  some  otherwise ;  so  that  though  we  are  pretty 
much  inclined  to  it  in  general,  we  have  made  no  determination. 

I  have  not  yet  thanked  you  for  the  pedigree  and  all  the  trouble  I  doubt 
it  has  given  you,  for  which,  I  am  afraid,  it  will  be  paying  you  but  poorly  to 


say  it  gave  us  equal  pleasure  in  satisfying  a  curiosity  of  long  standing,  and 
which  that  staring  monument  did  not  let  us  forget  a  moment ;  and  as  people 
who  are  in  the  grossest  ignorance  of  things  form  systems  as  well  as  those  who 
know  the  most,  I  have  asserted  with  a  sort  of  confidence  for  some  time  past 
that  they  were  a  Lord  Latimer's  arms,  misled  by  the  name,  the  common 
report,  and  finding  something  of  Lord  Latimer's  in  Camden's  Life  of  Queen 
Elizabeth^  though  nothing  about  him  at  all  to  the  purpose.  So  I  am  obliged 
to  you  particularly  for  drawing  me  out  of  my  error,  and  not  letting  me 
expose  myself  or  deceive  my  friends  any  longer  with  this  fable.  Soon  after 
I  received  those  lights  from  you,  we  had  a  visit  from  Lord  and  Lady  Cobham, 
to  whom  I  had  a  fine  opportunity  of  displaying  my  new-acquired  knowledge, 
and  letting  him  into  this  history  of  his  nominal  ancestry.  I  could  not,  how- 
ever, be  so  unjust  as  to  conceal  the  source  from  whence  I  drew  my  instruc- 
tion. Queen  Elizabeth  is  really  more  obliged  to  you  than  she  could  express 
if  she  were  alive ;  but  you'd  complete  the  obligation  by  making  out  her 
consanguinity  with  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Leicester,  and  many  more, 
upon  whom  she  cast  a  very  favourable  eye,  as  well  as  for  destroying  her 
cousinship  with  poor  Essex  when  it  could  not  save  his  head,  or  that  of  her 


*  William  Kent,  the  predecessor  of '  Capability  Brown/  was  the  creator  of  a  new 
species  of  imitative  art,  namely,  that  of  landscape-gardening.  '  To  form  the  whole 
extent  of  pleasure-grounds  into  a  varied  and  natural  landscape,  diversified  by  light 
and  shade  on  picturesque  principles,  was  his  leading  idea.  He  broke  all  the  old 
uniformity  of  straight  lines  and  corresponding  parts,  and  threw  wood,  water,  and 
ground,  into  such  shapes  as  Nature  presents.'    He  died  in  1748. 
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cousin  and  sister-queen,  where  her  consanguinity  did  not  more  her  r 

Lady  Ailesbury  joins  with  me  in  many  thanks  and  complines 
Yonxs  most  sincerely, 

H.S.C 


Latimer  s,  Jvae  2ft, 175ft 

Dear  Horry,— I  think  I  had  a  sort  of  promise  from  you  that  we  abatk 
either  see  yon  soon  at  Latimer's,  or,  at  least,  hear  from  you.  Being  in  z?x 
uncertainty  what  was  to  come  of  you  then,  and  in  no  less  impatience  s? 
to  know  whether  your  scheme  for  France  still  lives,  or  is  gathered  tor- 
worthy  forerunners  of  our  acquaintance  long  since  departed,— all  I  bar*  r. 
say,  with  great  deference  to  it,  is,  that  if  it  should  not  survive  the  reeast  c 
this,  Latimer's  is  now  in  its  bloom  of  beauty,  but  blooming,  like  the  roxi 
the  desert,  with  no  soul  to  see  and  to  commend  it  As  to  us,  we  are  aim 
and  consequently  have  but  little  entertainment  to  offer  you ;  but  then  tc 
are  sure  to  be  free  from  any  troublesome  ceremony.  I  sun  not  unreason:  '» 
enough  to  think  of  tearing  you  from  Lady  Strafford,  Lady  Montroth,  sod  l 
your  dowagers,  but  just  for  such  a  reasonable  time  as  you  can  steal  fee 
quadrille,  and  as  will  give  you  fresh  pleasure  in  returning  to  it.  You  set  I 
don't  touch  upon  your  planting — that  s  sacred ;  and  besides,  I  really  em : 
you  so  much  that  I  can't  talk  of  it  without  pain ;  for  all  our  fine  seam 
Watlington  and  Moor  Park,  with  twenty  others  yon  don't  know  by  bis 
are  gone,  where  I  hope  they'll  meet  yours— for  Paris :  all  vanished,  and* 
condemned  to  this  inn  of  a  hired  house,  which,  pretty  as  it  is,  I  can't  bo- 
while  it  has  the  hateful  quality  of  belonging  to  another.  And  really,  after*! 
'tis  a  shocking  grievance  that  those  who  have  pretty  places,  and  woa^l  c 
can't  enjoy  'em,  will  so  act  the  dog-m-the-manger  as  to  keep  others  ost: 
'em.  I  desire  you  '11  be  watchful  for  our  interest,  and  if  you  hear  of  aayfe 
that's  to  be  sold  let  us  know,  for  we  are  under  the  most  vehement'®^ 
tience,  and  I  doubt  shall  be  driven  to  some  horrid  violence.  Ton  ksewi 
have  already  tampered  with  you  about  a  neighbour  of  yours,  who  eerttkj 
deserves  the  worst,  and  I  think  can't  escape  unless  we  are  satisfied  soon. 

I  hear  your  brother  has  made  great  discoveries,  and  is  likely  to  getvsl 
out  of  his  most  troublesome  affair. 

Adieu,  dear  Horry.  Let  me  hear  of  you,  and  believe  me  most  sincere!? 
yours, 

H.S.C 

Lady  Ailesbury  desires  her  compliments. 


Latimer's,  Jwfy  17, 175a 
Dear  Horry,— (though  I  really  am  a  little  afraid  of  being  so  famBa: 
you  begin  with  such  a  Sir,  and  end  with  such  an  obedient,  humble  ten* 
that  I  am  in  doubt  whether  it  is  not  fit  for  me  to  change  my  style  to) 
though  I  am  so  hampered  in  an  usage  almost  immemorial  that  Isbdft^ 
certainly  find  it  very  difficult,  for  I  really  can  scarce  keep  a  decent  degree  d 
ceremonial  phrase  with  my  new  acquaintance ;  and  to  be  formal  with  mj£ 
ones  seems  as  unnatural  a  thing  to  me  as  to  be  familiar  with  Lord  Northisp- 
ton  or  the  Duchess  of  Dorset.} 

I  should  have  writ  to  you  oefore  to  tell  you  what  our  motions  were  to  bt 
but  that  your  journey  first,  and  one  of  mine  since,  from  which  I  am  boi  j* 
returned,  prevented  me.  We  look  upon  ourselves  as  fixed  here  till  the  10d 
or  Uth  of  next  month,  and  expect  nobody  in  the  meantime  that  I  belkre 
you  will  have  any  objection  to  if  you  should  happen  to  meet  'em ;  our  oo^ 
promises  being  from  Sir  John  Ligonier  and  General  Campbell,  and  those  fer 
a  few  days  only,  except  it  be  Mrs.  Weston,  who  has  not  yet  been  here,  a* 
whom  you  may  still  meet  if  vou  please,  as  you  were  so  good  to  say  you  wished. 
So  that  as  to  convenience  it  will  be  convenient  at  any  time,  and  I  can  nxxt 
sincerely  assure  you  from  us  both,  always  very  agreeable  to  see  you  wb» 
you  can  think  it  so. 
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I  am  much  obliged  to  yon  for  the  care  you  promise  to  take  for  us  about  a 
house,  which  we  both  long  for  most  impatiently,  and  really  I  think  not  quite 
with  an  unreasonable  impatience  neither,  as  the  sooner  we  get  it  the  longer 
we  shall  enjoy  it,  and  have  more  time  to  plant  and  improve.  Age  steals  on 
with  a  silent  foot,  you  know,  and  upon  none  so  fast  as  your  planters,  who,  as 
their  trees  grow  upwards,  never  think  how  they  themselves  are  hastening 
downwards ;  of  which  tendency  in  myself  my  grey  hairs  admonish  me  daily. 
But  for  your  instruction  upon  this  subject,  since  you  are  so  good  as  to 
undertake  it  for  us,  you  must  know  that  our  views  have  been  growing  more 
ambitious  daily  since  our  scheme  was  first  formed ;  and  whether  our  appetite 
is  increased  from  so  long  a  fast,  or  how  I  don't  know,  but  from  a  box  with  a 
few  acres  we  are  come  to  talk  of  elbow-room,  a  manor,  a  command,  &c.  In 
short,  our  eye  is  upon  a  farm  of  two,  three,  or  four  hundred  per  annum,  with 
wood,  water,  and  prospect :  these  are  the  requisites.  I  should  add,  a  pleasant 
country,  and,  if  possible,  a  good  house ;  though,  with  all  this,  our  list  of 
articles  is  so  long,  'tis  no  easy  matter,  I  am  afraid,  to  find  them  assembled. 
The  house,  however,  we  are  least  solicitous  about,  as  that  may  soon  be 
mended  if  it  *s  bad;  but  the  other  articles,  being  either  incorrigible  in  their 
nature,  or  no  otherwise  than  in  a  long  course  of  time,  I  own  I  have  not 
spirits  or  patience  to  sit  down  in  a  miserable  place  and  spend  my  money  in 
doing  what  Nature  has  done  in  so  many,  especially  as  she  is  generally  sure 
to  please  one,  and  one  does  not  grow  tired  of  ner  works  as  we  do  of  our  own. 

Adieu. 

H.S.C. 


IT 


Paris,  July  I4to,  1751. 

Dear  Horry, — Journeys  to  Paris,  of  late  years,  without  they  have  some 
extraordinary  events  to  support  'em,  have  not  the  gift  of  affording  much 
entertainment ;  and  mine  was  so  very  good  and  prosperous,  and  barren  of 
events,  that  I  could  scarce  give  you  a  better  detail  of  it  than  you'd  find  in 
the  Hvre  des  posies.  There  are  a  food  many  English  here,  but  hardly  any 
of  your  acquaintance,  I  believe,  besides  Lord  Hyde,  and  Stanley.  The  first 
has  taken  a  house,  I  think,  for  nine  years.  He  has  inquired  after  you,  and 
I  suppose  would  have  sent  compliments  if  I  had  told  him  I  was  to  write  to 
on.  His  house  is  pretty :  he  has  laid  out  a  good  deal  of  money  upon  it, 
ives  a  good  deal  among  the  French,  by  whom  he  is  very  well  received,  and 
enters  into  all  the  gaiety  of  a  Paris  life ;  all  which  looks  like  a  design  of 
making  this  his  chief  residence. 

Stanley,  I  believe,  is  pretty  much  in  the  same  resolution,  but  does  not 
own— to  me  at  least— that  he  is  settled  here  for  many  months.  Yesterday 
morning  he  came  to  me  with  a  common  English  fiddler's  hat  like  yours,  an 
English  frock,  worsted  stockings,  and  a  long  stick,  walking  all  through  the 
town,  for  he  lives  on  the  ramparts. .  How  the  French  will  receive  a  man 
with  such  a  barbarous  taste  in  dress  I  don't  know,  but  I  don't  think  him 
likely  to  conform ;  and  if  they  don't  take  him  in  his  own  way,  I've  a  notion 
he'll  call  'em  a  parcel  of  puppies  and  leave  'em. 

I  have  seen  Lady  Hervey  only  once.  She  has  been  very  ill,  and  is  not 
yet  so  recovered  as  to  go  into  company.  I  fancy  her  turn  is  that  of  the 
oel  esprit  and  literature.  You  know  she  has  changed  her  principles  in 
politics ;  and  her  religious  ones  I  have  heard  were  in  danger,  but  don't  pre- 
tend to  say  it.  I  was  invited  to  meet  her  to-morrow  at  Lord  Hyde's  a.t  din- 
ner with  old  Fontenelle,  which  I  should  have  liked,  but  am,  unfortunately, 
engaged  in  another  party.  I  am  to  dine  with  her  on  Tuesday  to  take  my 
bonne  bouche  of  Paris;  for  on  Wednesday  I  propose  to  leave  it,  having  seen 
almost  all  my  sights,  and  had  what  I  reckon  full  enough  of  it,  without  I  was 
to  take  a  great  deal  more ;  for  it's  a  thing  to  drink  deep  of,  or  not  taste. 
I  don't  call  it  tasting  to  live  as  we  generally  do  here — it's  only  seeing  in  the 
literal  sense ;  and  though  there  are  some  things  that  deserve  it  very  well, 
they  are  not,  I  believe,  very  many,  and  don't  last  long. 

Nothing  has  pleased  me  like  the  Palais  Royal,  which  seems  to  me  a  noble 
collection  of  pictures.    I  have  already  been  there  twice,  and  could  visit  it 
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much  oftener  with  pleasure.  I  wan t  to  know  if  the  great  eoHeetkamH 
are  quite  to  eclipse  this :  to  me,  at  present,  I  own  it  seems  hard  tocsaar 
I  saw  a  private  one  to-day  of  a  Monsieur  Julien's,  which  really  hauz» 
many  valuable  things. 

I  don't  tell  yon  of  all  the  travelling  English  that  are  here;  mat  cf  •; 
yon  know  nothing  of,  so  that  it  would  he  but  &  list  of  names.  Lord  $2 
mont  is  worth  mentioning,  though  I  question  if  you  know  him.  liar 
sure  if  Lord  Burford  is,  for  he  seems  to  have  all  the  coldness  and  stiSae 
his  father.  I  won't  abuse  him,  because  I  know  him  not;  butfakarv 
plait  pat.  Here's  our  poor  old  acquaintance,  Lord  Tilney,  wandering  il 
Mr.  Wynn :  they  have  not  two  words  of  French  between  *em.  Mr  L- 
made  an  escapade  from  his  family,  and  left  poor  Lady  Dorothy  in  a 
think,  and  quite  inconsolable.  However,  he's  vastly  civil  and  good-nfc* 
and,  I  must  say,  has  been  particularly  so  to  me  since  I  came  here,  ifcL. 
take  the  better,  as  I  am  not  clear  we  did  not  leave  him  and  hisfemflyx ; 
little  shamefully. 

I  could  scribble  a  great  deal  longer,  but  I  believe  you'll  besatisfedr. 
this ;  so  conclude,  dear  Horry, 

Most  truly  and  affectionately  yours, 
•  H.  S.  C 
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Si  non  offenderet  nnum— 
Quemque  poetarom  lime  labor  ac  mora.     Yos,  o 
Pompilius  sanguis,  carmen  reprehendite  quod  non 
Multa  dies  ac  multa  litura  coercmt,  atqne 
Pnesectam  decies  non  castigarit  ad  ungoem. 

Horace,  An  Pod**,  » 


THOSE  who  do  not  write  are,  per-  satiric  meaning  in  the  In*  wt 

haps,  hardly  aware  of  the  great  seeing  that  they  are  for  the  as 

numbers   of  those  who   do.     The  part  rather  garlands  of  lesre  tk 

world  seems  turning  author.    Under  of  flowers  and  fruits.   There  as 

the  one  head  of  new  poetry,  enough  periodicals    and  elsewhere,  »  1* 

is  sent  to  an  editor,  or  picked  up  by  amount  of  really  poetic  inucBT* 


him,  every  month,  to  raise  astonish-  true  and  tender  feeling,  and 

ment  in  the  mind  of  any  one  who  ingenuity,  scattered  up  and  do*** 

knows  how  serious,  slow,  and  severe  the  form  of  verse.     We  luff  * 

is  generally  the  labour  of  writing  new  great    poets,  but  very  h? 

anything  worthy  of  the   name  of  small  ones— layers,  as  it  were,  tf 

verse.    And  they  are  by  no  means  seedlings  from  the  lofty  gesi®*< 

doggerel,  these  ( inexhausted  swaths  the  last  generation,  showing  inejj 

of  Parnassian  greenery,'  as  Cowley  line  the  influence  of  Scott,  Sbatf 

might  have  called  them,  with  a  half-  Burns,  Wordsworth,  and  their  ee- 

*  1.  The  Pensive  Wanderer,  tyc.    By  Cambria's  Bard.    Published  by  tk  Ac* 
55  Upper  Berkeley  Street,  Portman  Square. 

2.  Whose  Poems?    London:  Pickering.    Oxford:  Macphenon.   1850. 

3.  Poem*.    By  Marks  of  Barhamville.    New  York:  Appleton  and  Co.  i** 

4.  Poem,  Original  and  Translated.    By  W.   G.  T.  Barter,  Eiq.  I"** 
Pickering.    1850.  ., 

5.  Bohemian  Poms.    Translated  by  A.  H.  Wratislaw,  MX    Lb*:** 
W.Parker.    1849.  - 

6.  The  Sea-Spirit,  A-c.     By  Mrs.  Stephen  Lushington.     London:  Job" 
Parker.    1850.  M 

7.  Aletheia,  and  other  Poems.    By  W.C.Kent.   London:  Longman*  Co  J* 

8.  The  Burden  of  the  Bell,  and  other  Lyrics.    By  Thomas  Wcrtwooi  I*** 
Edward  Lomky.    1850. 
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peers,  seeing  often  farther  than  their 
masters  saw,  hut  dwarfs  on  giants' 
shoulders.    Not  that  we  complain  of 
this.     Elizabethan  ages  must  be  fol- 
lowed by  Caroline  ones;   and  our 
second  Elizabethan  galaxy  is  oast; 
Tennyson  alone  survives,  in  solitary 
greatness,  a  connecting  link  between 
the  poetry  of  the  past  and  that  of 
the  nature.    In  poetry,  and  in  many 
other  things,  ours  is  a  Caroline  age; 
greater  than  the  first  one,  as  every 
modern  cycle,  in  a  God-taught  world, 
will  be  nobler,  richer,  wiser  than  its 
ancient  analogue;  but  still  a  merely 
Caroline  age—en  age  of  pedantries 
and    imbecilities,  of  effete    rulers, 
side    by    side    with   great   nether 
powers,    as  yet    unaccredited,  an- 
archic,  unconscious   of  their   own 
laws  and  destinies — an  age  of  form- 
alisms and  Pharisaisms,  of  parties 
embittered  by  the  sense  of  their  own 
decrepitude — an  age  of  small  men, 
destined  to  be  the  fathers  of  great 
ones.    And  in  harmony  with  this, 
we  have  a  poetic  school  of  Herberts 
and  Vaughans,  Withers  and  Daniels, 
to  be  followed  hereafter,  it  may  be, 
by  a  Milton,  of  whom  as  yet  the  age 
has  given  no  sign. 

Yet,  while  Providence  appoints  for 
us  plentiful  mediocrity,  we  are  bound 
to  rejoice  in  it  and  be  content. 
Horace's  dictum,  that  the  gods  have 
forbidden  mediocrihts  esse  poetis, 
has  no  weight  with  us;  better  so 
than  not  at  all.  Would  to  Heaven 
that  all  were  great  writers!  That, 
as  Moses  wished  of  old,  'all  the 
Lord's  people  should  prophesy.' 
But  as  that  cannot  be,  let  us  be 
thankful  for  this  numerous  choir  of 
small  authors,  for  the  wide-spread 
cultivation,  the  general  improvement 
in  national  taste  and  feeling,  which 
their  verses  evince.  After  all,  it  is 
better  that  the  many  should  have 
some  power,  than  that  one  should 
be  a  Titan.  Mr.  Hullah's  talent 
and  philanthropy  is  better  employed 
in  training  a  thousand  of  tolerable 
singers  than  in  perfecting  one  La- 
blache.  Those  who  will,  may  prefer 
to  see  a  few  colossal  heroes  towering 
above  barbarian  hordes :  in  our  eyes, 
the  ideal  state  of  mankind  is  rather 
realized  by  an  universal  and  equal 
civilization.  And  to  be  able  to  write 
tolerable  verses  is  a  true  mark  of 
civilization.  It  argues  a  certain  ac- 
quaintance with  poets,  and  therefore 


withnoblethoughts,  with  refining  and 
softening  images,  with  the  symbolism 
of  nature  and  the  ideals  of  humanity ; 
it  argues  a  certain  intellectual  prac- 
tice, a  knowledge  of  the  English 
language,  which  is  good  and  useful, 
if  even  it  end  there.  What  if  the 
writer  should  fail  to  take  his  place 
among  the  guild  of  poets,  and  should 
devote  the  energies  of  his  after-life 
to  the  shop,  the  counting-house,  the 
bar,  or  the  camp  P  Still  his  share  of 
noetic  education  is  clear  gain  to  him; 
it  will  have  helped  to  make  him — 
doubt  it  not — a  gentler,  more  thought- 
ful, more  graceful,  perhaps  a  more 
loving  and  righteous  man,  to  his  life's 
end.  In  our  ideal,  practice  in  read- 
ing, criticising,  and  writing  English 
poetry,  should  form  as  integral  a 
part  of  every  boy's  and  girl's  edu- 
cation, as  the  superstition  of  bad 
Latin  and  Greek  verses  has  done ' 
hitherto  in  the  case  of  boys  alone. 

But  we  can  be  content  with  small 
poets,  only  if  they  will  be  humble, 
patient,  accurate,  polished.  Let 
them  write  their  best,  or  not  at  all. 
And,  therefore,  it  is  a  merciful  and 
righteous  thing  to  deal  out  to  the 
merest  scribbling  amateur  as  severe 
and  unsparing  justice  as  we  should 
to  writers  of  the  loftiest  pretensions. 
It  is  fair,  and  kind,  too,  both  to  them 
and  to  society.  For  what  literary 
man  has  not  witnessed  again  and 
again  the  account  of  real  misery 
which  one  foolish  youth  may  cause 
to  himself,  and  all  around  him,  by 
groundless    self-conceit,   self-induf- 

§ent  dreams,  lazy  desertion  of  his 
uty  for  the  *  heaven-anointed  vo- 
cation' of  scribbling?  The  earth 
hardly  holds  more  unhappy  pests 
than  disappointed  poetasters;  and  no 
scourge  is  too  severe,  if  it  will  drive 
them  home  to  duty  and  common 
sense. 

What  unmerdfulness,  for  instance, 
would  not  be  merciful  to  a  young 
man,  who,  after  confessing  himself 
still  a  minor,  modestly  assumes  the 
title  of  Cambria's  Bard,'  and  informs 
the  public  that (  Whatever  the  pe- 
riodical kings'  (i.e.  reviewers)  'may 
think  of  his  poems  and  his  plan,  he 
shall  care  no  more  for  them  than 
others  have  done  before  him,  and  be 
no  doubt  able  to  return  their  stric- 
tures if  unusually  severe,  as  he  sup- 
poses will  be  the  case.' 
Of  his  plan,  which  is  not*  alas! 
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peculiar  to  himself;  we  shall  have 
something  to  say  hereafter;  for  the 
traits  thereof,  Hear!  0  bear  I 
The  Pensive  Wanderer. 
Canto  III. 
Now  was  Mornsreen  summoned  to  appear 
Before  the  council,  to  he  sworn  as 
chieftain. 
The  hand  were   assembled  In  warlike 
gear— 
From  far  and  near  they  had  come— to 
hear  a  plain 
And  nngarnished  narrative,  which  should 
state 
The  coarse  the  council  intended  to 

pursue* 
Or,  again,  as  the  termination  of 
sixteen  pages  of  insane  '  stuff  and 
nonsense    (there  k  no  other  term 
for  it)  about  Nero  and  the  fire  of 
Rome,  in  which,  as  he  informs  us, 
very  needlessly,  in  a  foot-note, '  He 
has  not,  of  course,  followed  history 
more  than  suited  his  purposes;1  that 
is,  not  at  all : — 
Hark  1  I  hear  the  sound  of  horses ; 
Yes,  I  hear,  I  hear  Galea's  forces. 
♦  *  *  * 

Oh !  what  would  I  not  give 
If  now  I  could  but  live ! 
They  come,  they  come, 
With  sound  of  drum ; 
Adieu  my  hapless  lire. 
Adieu  this  useless  strife, 
Adieu  my  sweetest,  charming  lyre, 
Adieu  ye  dire  and  woful  fire, 
Adieu  ye  luring  Fame, 
Adieu  ye  future  name, 
Adieu  world,  adieu  life,  lyre,  name,  fame, 
a  song,  a  sigh. 
I  sink,  I  sink,  I  gasp,  I  sigh, 
I  upwards  fly, 
I  die,  I  die  1 
I  cleave  the  sky. 

Well,  Shakespeare  was  even  a 
greater  poet  than  we  had  yet  dis- 
covered; it  now  comes  out  that  Nick 
Bottom's  effusions  are  the  *  crude  form' 
and  universal  type  of  all  future  rant 
whatsoever;  so  that   no  man  can 
write  nonsense  Terse  without  imi- 
tating, more  or  less,  that  all-em- 
bracing ideal,  the  weaver  of  Athens. 
In  our  last  batch  of  bad  poets  we  had, 
if  our  readers  recollect,  the  dear  old 
Raging  rocks 
With  shivering  shocks ; 
and  here  behold  the  equally  dear 
Now  die  I,  thus,  thus,  thus. 
Now  I  am  dead, 
Now  I  am  fled ; 
My  soul  is  in  the  sky. 
Tongue,  lose  thy  tight  1 
Moon,  take  thy  flight ! 
Now,  die,  dk,  die,  die,  die! 


Well,  it  iff  pleasant  to  dk 
friends     unexpectedly.     Ibqci 
ever  young,  as  Phoebus'  self, 
teen.  Phoenix-like,  survives  at  % 
of  Bottom — iinconstious,  : 
ever,  of  his  ass's  head.  | 

'Beneath  the  notice  afam»| 
■ays  the  reader.  But,  my  t* 
leader,  the  hoy  has  kinsfolk.  * 
quaintance,  and,  what  Is  more; 
portent,  a  soul  that  will  live  for. 
and  ever;  and  unless  the  audi. 
mend  its  ways,  it  is  likely  te  b 
out  that '  for  ever*  in  a  suffice: 
confused,  imbecile,  uneomte:. 
way,  by  no  means  pleasant  to  ^ 
cast,  donsider  the  amount  of  lat-i 
ness  and  conceit  which  mo*:* 
gone  to  writing  that  prefrce;  - 
amount  of  that  dolness  and  cea> 
ness  of  intellect  which  could  ** 
own  abortions  without  a  shuL 
and  pity  and  pray  for  tGsstb. 
Bard.'  Pity  and  pray  for,  too,  *b 
soever  man,  woman,  or  chOd  & 
be  forced  to  hold  human  costd 
with  him,  till  he  repents  sad  ab 
to  measuring  tape.  Conceive  te: 
his  father,  or  shopmate,  or  era  a 
grandmother^  cat !  Conceive  bb> 
ing  him  at  dinner,— even  shmf  c> 
posite  to  him  in  an  omnibus  .... 

Pity  and  pray  for,  also,  a  vow  je 
son  of  the  name  of  'Who,' or'  Was. 
who  has  published  with  our  won:; 
friends,  Mr.  Pickering  and  Mr.ilr 
pherson.  We  are  compelled  to  s^ 
pose  ( Who *  to  be  the  author's* 
name ;  for  though  there  is  certBL; 
a  note  of  interrogation  after the  ta 

Whose  Poem*? 
we  are  unwilling  to  believe  that  m 
one  would  be  at  once  so  conceit  * 
to  give  such  a  name  to  his  book,  is 
so  stupid  as  not  to  see  thstrads! 
will  unanimously  answer,  with  to 
Toots,  'It  isn't  of  the  slight*  c* 
sequence ;'  no,  not  though  the  ta> 
page  gives  an  awful  hint,  that- 

Power  dwells  apart  in  its  trrapify. 

Remote,  serene,  and  murr"' 
Perhaps  the  author's  name  if  Pww  • 
At  least,  if  he  chooses  to 4  dwell  sort 
in  his  tranquillity,* '  remote' snd's- 
acceasible,'  we  can  assure  him  thatb 
has  only  to  go  on  publishing  «* 
poems  as  these,  and  to  writing  «A 
prefaces  to  them,  and  there  s  a* 
the  least  chance  of  anyone's  intradrag 
on  his  lofty  solitude,  uaksi  H  be 
some  patriotic  Yankee,  to  swap 
wail    retributive  cow-hide  '0* 
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^  ^User's  Funeral,'  and  the  paragraph 
r  ^  ?hich  precedes  it,— a  most  pointed 
•^xid  gratuitous  insult,  as  doggerel  and 
-.^oarae  as  well  can  he,  to  thelate  Mr. 
_^Vstar  of  New  York;  a  man  who, 
^  bough  he  may  have  been  tainted, 
P^ilce  others,  with  the  sins  of  a  com* 
.  Querela!  age,  would  seem,from  Irving's 
"  Astoria,  to  have  possessed  a  more 
'  -ban  oommon  share  of  nobleness,  for- 
titude, and  industrial  heroism.    We 
£4ludl  not  bore  the  reader  by  any 
*  quotations  from  this  effusion;   nor 

-  from  one  entitled '  Fairy  Fancy/  be- 
^cause  it  contains  these  four  lines  in 

Upraise  of  this  said '  Fancy,' — 
-x      For  tlw  wind  of  Reason  chills  her, 

-  And  the  tiring  Real  kill*  her, 

^  And  the  Truth  with  ardent  ray 

Sean  her  petals  to  decay. 

:r  (The  sooner  the  better,  one  would 
-•  -  think,  if  she  be  of  that  breed.)  Nor, 
^  *  indeed,  shall  we  quote  from  any  other 
i-  poem  in  the  book,  except  to  give  this 
rz  stanza  as  a  specimen  of  the  general 

_•  Oh  !  then  the  silver  stream  of  sympathy 

-  Waters  the  drooping  verdure  of  my 

heart; 
''   Warbling  a  strain  of  softest  melody, 

A  gentle  song,  woke  by  no  minstrel's 
-*  art. 

::'   No  minstrel's  art,  indeed  I 
r        Nor  from  the  intolerably  flippant 
and  affected  preface,  the  only  com- 
£•     mon-sense  sentence  in  which  is  the 
a     not  altogether  unknown  fact  that 
:"-     « metre   is   music   in    composition; 
v.     hence,  the  mind,  in  treating  of  a 
::     subject  which  involves  a  variety  of 
>     affections  and  attitudes  (!)  claims  a 
right  to  employ  a  variety  of  metre.* 
And  uses  the  said  right,  in  this  case, 
r      exceedingly  ill,  having   set   words 
s      about  the  portrait  of  Raphael  at 
Oxford  to  the  metre  of  'The  One- 
3      horse   Chay,*   and   not   even   that 
i      smoothly  or  accurately, — 
j       To  shew  the  early  virtues  by  similitude 
of  painting;, 
To  the  bearers  of  the  cross  whose  dege- 
nerate souls  are  fainting ! 
Confer  si  tw, 
1       Mrs.  Waddle  she  pat  on  her  best,  and 

called  for  Sammy  Sprig, 
'        The  titrating  barber,  for  to  ftizsiry  her 


Bat  this  is  the  fault,  the  cardinal 
fault,  of  almost  all  the  volumes  which 
now  lie  on  our  table.  Their  authors 
neither  know  how  to  choose  their 
metre  according  to  their  subject,  nor, 


too  often,  what  the  real  totes  is  which 
belongs  to  the  metre  they  have 
chosen.  They  write  verses,  some  of 
them  pretty,  some  really  wholesome 
and  noble,  but  they  do  not  suur. 

'  Cambrm'sBard  alone  formally  an- 
nounces his  intention  not  to  sing,  and 
rails  at  the  '  anguish  occasioned  when 
exacting  metre  nas  twisted  an  original 
thought,  beauteously  worded*  (like 
his  own), ( into  a  regular  well-reck- 
oned phrase,  deviating  but  slightly 
from  common-place,*  (like  Moore's, 
and  Shelley's,  and  Tennyson's,  and 
all  other  masters  of  melody  whom 
the  world  is  fool  enough  to  admire). 
'That  wild  originality  of  thought/ 
continues  this  poor  child,  *  which  is 
the  essence  and  foundation  of  all 
poetry,  is  more  evident,  and  is  to  be 
found  in  more  profusion  and  perfec- 
tion among  those  peoples  who  have 
disregarded  the  stiff  formal  laws  of 
art'  (like  the  Greeks  and  Germans), 

•  than  among  those  who  have  adhered 
to  them  in  all  their  rigid  exactness 
of  tedious  manufacture  for  thought, 
and  writing,  and  idea  -  assination.' 

*  *  *  *  Many  among  them  have 
thought  to  find  a  wished-for  im- 
provement in  the  despicable  flummery 
of  alliteration ;'  instead  of  which  he 
tries  to  introduce  a  Welsh  form  of 
that  very  'despicable  flummery,' 
— long  used,  however  ignorant  of  the 
fact  he  may  be,  by  all  our  most 
melodious  poets— which  he  Moves 
for  the  stately  march  and  majesty  it 
communicates  to  an  impetuous  flow 
of  language,  shadowing  forth  the 
thoughts  bathed,  as  it  were,  in  ele- 
vated and  captivating  sound,  and  so 
alluring  e'en  the  soul  to  drink  in 
worthy  'ticements ' ! ! !  And  yet  even 
this  method  he  confesses  to  have 
given  up,  finding  that  'it  took  up 
too  much  time,'  and  so  has  fallen 
back  on  the  old  'swim,  swam,  swim' 
method  of  the  nursery  rhymes,  as  in 
the  following  scrap,  which  the  reader 
may  call  as  he  chooses  'worthy 
'ticement,'  or  *  despicable  flummery. 

Dungeons, 
Noisome,  dank,  and  dark,  where  drib- 

Una  droplets  cling, 
Cluster  oTer  the  walls,  with  nameless 

legions 
Of  tormenting  insects  covered  |  as  tears 
Trickle  down  the   anguished  face,    by 

gloomy  grief 
Formed  into  farrows,  for  the  tokens  of 
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Really,  after  the  sentiments  of  the 
Preface,  this  is  too  much ! 

Bat,  after  all,  his  is  the  excuse  of 
stupidity.  He  has  'no  music  in  his 
soul,*  and  glories  in  his  shame.  But 
why  do  dozens  of  others  nowadays 
sin  almost  as  deeply  as  he,  while,  by 
trying  to  be  more  or  less  metrical, 
they  prove  their  consciousness  of 
their  own  sin?  If  metre  and  melody 
be  worth  anything  at  all,  let  them 
be  polished  to  perfection;  let  an  au- 
thor '  keep  his  piece  nine  years,*  or 
ninety  ana  nine,  till  he  has  made  it 
as  musical  as  he  can— at  least,  as  mu- 
sical as  his  other  performances.  Not 
that  we  counsel  dilatory  and  piece- 
meal composition.  The  thought  must 
be  struck  off  in  the  passion  of  the 
moment;  the  sword-blade  must  go 
red-hot  to  the  anvil,  and  be  forged 
in  a  few  seconds:  true;  but  alter 
the  forging,  long  and  weary  polish- 
ing and  grinding  must  follow,  before 
your  sword-blade  will  cut.  And 
melody  is  what  makes  poetry  cut; 
what  gives  it  its  life,  its  power,  its 
magic  influence,  on  the  nearts  of 
men.  It  must  ring  in  their  ears ;  it 
mast  have  music  in  itself;  it  must 
appeal  to  the  senses  as  well  as  to  the 
feelings,  the  imagination,  the  intel- 
lect :  then,  when  it  seizes  at  once  on 
the  whole  man,  on  body,  soul,  and 
spirit,  will  it '  swell  in  the  heart,  and 
kindle  in  the  eyes,*  and  constrain 
him,  he  knows  not  why,  to  believe 
and  to  obey. 

If  any  one  is  of  a  different  opinion, 
and  thinks,  as  most  persons  now  do, 
that  it  is  enough  to  appeal  to  the 
fancy  and  the  intellect,  let  him  write 
prose.  In  those  respects  he  may 
find  models  nowadays  more  poetic 
than  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  verse 
in  vogue.  Yet  whosoever  will  ana- 
lyze the  style  of  Carlyle's  French 
Revolution,  the  sermons  of  Newman, 
Manning,  pr  the  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
or  Mr.  RuskhVs  works  on  painting 
and  architecture,  will  find  that  the 
very  passages  which  affect  him  most 
are  just  those  through  which  there 
runs  a  rhythm,  a  sonorous  melody, 
where  the  full  feelings  of  the  writer 
have  possessed  his  whole  soul,  till 
they  informed  his  ear  as  well  as  his 
imagination,  and  'shaped  themselves 
into  a  sons.* 

Take  the  concluding  passage  of 
Tacitus's  Agricola: — 'Si  quis  pri- 
orum  manibufl  locus;  si,  ut  sapienti- 


bus  placet,  non  cum  corpse 
tinguuntur  magus  aninue;  pho.- 
quiescas,  nosque,  domum  Una,  1 
infirmo  desiderio  et  muhebribsj  \ 
mentis,  ad  contemplationem  vinte 
tuarum  voces,  quas  neqoe  fe 
neque  plangi  fas  est' — Bat  wt  i* 
not  go  on  quoting  a  passage  via 
grandeur  most  have  struck  eir 
schoolboy  who  has  a  hesrt-n 
say,  do  these  great  words  owe  * 
thing  of  their  power  to  the  «i 
diapason  key  of  sound  which  tar- 
have  chosen,  perhaps  without  t 
consciousness  of  the  author, ait 
fit  garment  of  their  majesty? 

Take,  again,  that  noblest  sate* 
of  a  noble  paragraph  in  Mr.  Bo- 
kin's  Seven  Lamp*  o/Ardutetvt^ 

Bat  we  have  other  sources  of  pro 
in  the  imagery  of  our  iron  ansa  c. 
azure  hills ;  of  power  more  pare.  :- 
less  serene,  than  that  of  the  tax 
spirit  which  once  lighted  with  white  & 
of  cloisters  the  glades  of  the  Alpine  far 
and  raised  into  ordered  spires  the  rj 
rocks  of  the  Norman  sea ;  which  pnt 
the  temple  gate  the  depth  and  <bifc» 
of  Elijah's  Horeb  care ;  and  Itftel « 
of  the  populous  city,  grey  digs  •/**** 
stone,  into  the  midst  of  muling  krd/ca 
silent  air. 

Rich  as  is  the  fancy,  vivid  tfe 
imagination,  of  this  grand  sarins.  | 
Mr.  Buskin  knew  well  that  fcsj 
and  imagination  would  have  teas 
but  wasted  on  it,  without  /art. 
without  contrast  between  difcnfl 
members,  ordered  succession  of  sen- 
tences in  strophe  and  antistrophe,^ 
a  rhythm  not  disdaining  events 
help  of  alliteration,  becoming  s  * 
went  on  more  slow,  more  definei 
more  sonorous,  more  fit  to  sing,  et 
not  to  speak,  of  'cliffs  of  wt) 
stone/  high  *  in  the  midst  of  ssiifig 
birds  and  silent  air.' 

Or  take,  readers,  as  an  op* 
mention  cruets,  Newman**  last  Ser- 
mon on  the  Subjects  of  the  Dej,  '3* 
Parting  of  Friends ;'  and  red  * 
slowly,  thoughtfully,  to  yourf 
you  may  disagree,  as  we  do,  aterj 
and  sternly,  with  every  Ofrinionsad 
feeling  therein  conveyed;  yoa  oat 
think  it,  as  we  do,  far  inferior  a 
power  to  the  earlier  sermons  of  tha* 
subtle  artist;  but  if,  in  spite* 
yourselves,  the  style  and  «m 
alone  of  those  sad  words,  d* 
weary,  faltering,  sighing,  rising,  1* 
thesweUofanjJk^harpfc**15 
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a  dying  breeze,  only  to  fall  again  in 
weakness,  doubt,  and  all  but  blank 
despair^— if  they  do  not  infect  your 
spirit  with  something  of  their  own 
melancholy,  and  move  you,  you 
know  not  why,  almost  to  tears— you 
must  have  sterner  hearts,  or  duller 
ears,  than  ours. 

Why  cannot  all  write  thus  P  Why 
haye  we — strange  paradox ! — to  look 
for   melody  just  now  rather  in  our 
prose  than  in  our  verse?   It  cannot 
be  that  poets*  ears  are  not  delicate 
enough:  a  very  moderate  musical 
perception   would  be   sufficient   to 
-write  musical  verses.    Mr.  Newman 
is  rather  deficient  than  otherwise  in 
that  faculty.    Mr.  Tennyson  is  not, 
we  believe,  a  connoisseur  in  music, 
as  Moore  was ;  yet  look  at  the  songs 
in  The  Princess.    Take  that  Bugle- 
song,  unequalled  in  our  language, 
except  by  Shakespeare : — 
The  splendour  falls  on  castle  walls 

And  snowy  summits  old  in  story : 
The  long  light  shakes  across  the  lakes 
And  the  wild  cataract  leaps  in  glory. 
Blow,  bugle,  blow;  set  the  wild  echoes 

flying; 
Blow,    bugle ;    answer,   echoes,  dying, 

dying,  dying ! 
O  hark,  O  hear  !  how  thin  and  clear, 

And  thinner,  clearer,  farther  going  ! 
O  sweet  and  far  from  cliff  and  scar 

The  horns  of  Elfland  faintly  blowing ! 
Blow,  let  us  hear  thepurple  glens  replying : 
Blow,  bugle ;    answer,    echoes,    dying, 

dying,  dying. 
O  love,  they  die  in  yon  rich  sky, 

They  faint  on  hill,  on  field,  on  river : 
Our  echoes  roll  from  soul  to  soul, 
And  grow  for  ever  and  for  ever. 
Blow,  bugle,  blow ;  set  the  wild  echoes 

And  answer,  echoes,  answer,  dying,  dying, 
dying. 

True,  this  is  an  imitation  in  words 
of  the  actual  sounds  of  the  Eillarney 
bugle-music ;  but  it  had  been  little 
to  let  us  hear,  in  the  wonderful  com- 
bination of  liquid,  ringing  consonants, 
and  resounding  vowels, 4  the  horns  of 
Elfland  faintly  blowing,'   had  not 
the  poet  told  ns  in  the  same  key  of 
sound  how 
The  splendour  mils  on  castle  walls 
And  snowy  summits  old  in  story. 
Investing  with  one  uniting  halo,  first 
the  scenery,  then  the  music  itself, 
and  lastly  the  human  thoughts  and 
feelings,  which  remind  him  that 
Our  echoes  roll  from  soul  to  soul, 
Aui  grow  for  ever  and  for  ever ; 
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embodying  in  the  oneness  of  the  sen- 
suous framework  the  spiritual  har- 
mony of  the  whole  inward  and 
outward  impression,  the  luscious 
languor,  the  stately  splendour,  the 
thoughts  which  follow  into  infinity 
the  dying  echoes  of  the  air. 

And  how  are  such  effects  attained, 
but  by  labour  ?  Labour  severe,  self- 
restraining,  patient;  labour,  with- 
out which  the  diamond  itself  is  dark, 
and  the  miraculous  electric  current, 
annihilating  time  and  space,  only  a 
wonder  for  children  who  stroke  the 
cat  upon  a  winter's  night.  The 
Venus  or  the  Apollo  might  possess 
the  most  exact  proportion  or  limb, 
the  most  perfect  grace  of  attitude, 
yet  who  would  have  called  them 
beautiful  while  the  surface  of  the 
marble  was  still  rough  and  knotty  ? 
It  is  not  the  size,  bnt  the  finish  of  the 
picture,  which  proves  the  painter's 
art— -proves  that  he  has  worked,  to 
use  Mr.  Buskin's  phrase,  by  the 
light  of  <  The  Lamps  of  Sacrifice  and 
of  Obedience.' 

And  it  is  just  the  light  of  these 
two  which  our  modern  verse- writers 
so  sadly  want.    They  do  not  care 
enough  for  their  subjects  to  expend 
time  and  toil  upon  them,  to  throw 
their  whole  hearts  into  them,  and 
think  no  trouble  vain  which  helps 
toward  perfection.    They  have  no 
enthusiasm,  none  of  that  deep  burn- 
ing faith,  which  is  '  possessed  by  its 
subject,  rather   than   possesses  it;' 
and  therefore  they  will  not,  or  rather 
cannot,  finish.     Cannot  finish,  be- 
cause they  cannot  cast  their  thoughts 
instinctively   into   the    appropriate 
form  for  them,  in  which  alone  hnish, 
perfect  union,  and  harmony  of  parts, 
is  possible.     Their  poems  do  not 
grow  and  develope  or  themselves  to 
leaf  and  flower  and  fruit,  by  an  in- 
ternal and  self-sustaining  life,  like 
luxuriant   and    symmetric   plants; 
they  are  put   together,  nailed  and 
glued  and  welded;  dry  frames  of 
wood  painted  with  arabesques,  and 
decked  with    bouquets;    children's 
Mayday  garlands,  which  fade  and 
are  thrown  away  before  the  night* 
They  feel  their  subject,  as  the  Her- 
bert and  Wither  school  did,  only 
enough  to  talk  about  it,  not  enough 
to  sing  it     There  is  no  want  of 
fancy,  but  of  imagination;  of  that 
intense  sight  and  insight  which  be- 
holds the  inner  life,  the  inner  hap 
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mony  of  each  thing,  its  relation  to 
the  whole  universe  around  it,  its 
place  in  the  great  paradise  of  organic 
beauty,  till  it  becomes  to  them  a 
strain  of  sphere-music,  one  cadence 
of  that  mighty  concert  in  which  (the 
morning  stars  sing  together,  and  all 
the  sons  of  God  shout  for  joy.* 

This  general  fault  of  carelessness 
and  clumsiness   runs   through  the 
volume  of  poems  next  on  our  list, 
the  work,  apparently,  of  a  Trans- 
atlantic author, 4  Marks  of  Barham- 
ville.'    The  book  is  just  three  times 
as  large  as  it  should  have  been — as  is 
usually  the  case  nowadays.    When 
will  poets  learn  that '  brevity  is  the 
soul  of  wit:*  and  more,  that  say- 
ing a  thing  in  three  weak  lines  is  no 
substitute  whatsoever  for  the  power 
of  saying  it  in  one  strong  one  r    Of 
the  first  poem  in  the  book,  *  Elfreide 
of  Guldal,'  we  are  unable  to  speak, 
having  been  unable  to  read  it ;  but  it 
evinces  at  least   more  historic  in- 
formation than  is  common  just  now 
among  our  poets,  who  seem  to  forget 
utterly  that  ex  mhUo  nihil  Jit,  and 
that  the  brains  of  man  may  be  as 
surely  pumped  dry  as   any  other 
vessel,  ir  nothing  be  put  in  to  replace 
what   is   taken    out.     Mr.   Marks 
cannot  avoid,  too,   giving  us,  like 
every  one  else,    a   set   of  clinical 
lectures  on  the  morbid  anatomy  of 
his  own  inner  man,  under  the  ap- 
propriate title  of  •  Weeds  from  Life's 
Sea- shore ;'  forgetting  that  sea-weeds 
must  be  very  rare  and  delicate  in- 
deed to  be  worth  preserving  in  a 
horius  siccus,  instead  of  being  usefully 
covered  out  of  sight  in  the  nearest 
earth-heap,  there  to  turn  into  ma- 
nure.    He  is,  however,  more   ob- 
jective than  most  of  his  self-exen- 
terating  compeers ;  but  he  wants  the 
grace  and  cheerful  lightness  of  the 
American  school.    A  large  part  of 
his  volume  is  taken  up  with  '  Maia, 
a  masque'— an  imitation  of  Milton's 
manner,  but  not,  alas !  of  his  melody 
and  polish ;  as,  for  instance . — 
Not  a  warbler  wakes  his  lay, 
Not  a  dewdrop  pearls  the  spray, 
Not  a  fleecy  cloud-rack  sails 
'Fore  the  warm-breath'd  summer  gales, 
8hedding  blessings  on  the  earth, 
But  heavenward  points  its  primal  birth. 
Hark !  the  green-sedg'd  rJiiming  rill, 
Weeding  down  yon  cot-crown'd  hill, 
The  torrent's  dash,  the  river's  gush, 
The  mighty  wind-resounding  crush 


Of  the  fallen  monarch  of  the  wood, 
Re-echo'd  by  the  distant  flood. 

However,  this  masque  ii  readi. 
enough,  though  Flora  and  Zephyr: 
Oberon  and  Titania,  not  much  vufe 
anywhere  in  the  nineteenth  cems: 
seem  oddly  out  of  place  amid  *  wb 
poor-wills,*  and  *  moekbircV  ti 
other  Yankee  nationalities,  pla?-, 
and  natural  as  they  are  in  thens&Ta 
How  did  they  get  into  the  Air 

Sbaniea?  By  liner  or  steamer '  j 
ie  main  cabin  or  the  steers 
And  were  they,  were  they  sea-sei 
One  would  fear  it  from  the  :e- 
wonted  buakinesa  of  their  new  t- 
terances. 

The  best  thing  in  the  book  i 
( Semael,*  though  the  plot  is  nedc 
very  apparent  nor  very  novels 
imagery  as  trite  as  need  be,  the  bki 
verse  heavy  and  monotonous,  mtt*: 
breaks,  grouping,  or  relief,  tad  i 
accents  as  often  as  not  on  tixjtt- 
positions : — 

The*  felucca  there 
With  lateen-sail,    seen  m  uY  tens- 

skirt 
Shaping  its  course  t'ward  the  Egr;— 
shore,  . 
(Which  Egyptian  shore?) 
Gives  t6  the  moon  the  suVry  fotm,  *fcl 
breaks 
(Could  it  give  the  foam/rosa 
moon?) 
'Gainst  the*  sharp  keel,  and  tracks  ttr 

wave  with  light. 
While   just    beneath    him   bwmb  fr 

lighter  skiff 
With  bird-like  speed ;  anddartinf^ 

shore, 
Lowers  itt  white  sail, 
(Not  another  bark's,  mind!) 

and  moon  itspci'A 

prow 

(Oh,  schoolboy's  phrase!) 
Close  t6  the  cliff;     Disporting  «  « 
sheen. .  • . 

And  so  forth. 

And  vet  this  whole  passage,** 
what  follows,  is  really  imtgffltt"1 
and  picturesque,  but  spoilt  by  ctff 
lessnes8,  carelessness,  carelesa* 
Either  write  verse,  we  say  agtia  * 
prose.  And  unless  the  mctreJ" 
accent  coincide  with  the  sense,  ** 
make  music,  when  read  merdj  * 
prose  is  read,  the  lines  are  s  nav- 
shift  and  a  failure,  and  neither  wora 
writing  or  reading,  though  tbey  «* 
as  fanciful  and  overloaded  ■  * 
Browning's, or  as  grandiloquent** 
augaryasMr.— —  Who's? 
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We  have,  though  unwillingly,  to 
reiterate  the  same  complaint,  in 
•peaking  of  a  volume  by  Mr.  W. 
O.T.  Barter.  The  scholarship  which 
is  indicated,  both  by  the  author's 
name  and  bv  his  subjects  (trans- 
lations, for  the  most  part,  from  the 
Xatin  and  Greek  poets),  warranted 
lis  to  expect  a  scholarly  finish,  for 
-which  we  look  in  Tain.  Greater 
labour  might  surely  have  preserved 
the  praiseworthy  hteralness  of  the 
translations,  without  such  continual 
offences  against  metre  and  grammar. 
It  is  not  enough  to  Rive  Homer's 
idiom  without  his  stately  and  melo- 
dious stream  of  sound.  Our  iambic 
language,  certainly,  is  less  fitted  for 
this  purpose  than  Voss's  more  tro- 
chaic German.  We  question,  too, 
whether    Mr.    Barter's    Spenserian 

5  stanza,  or,  indeed,  any  other,  is  a 
fair  substitute  for  the  continuous 
thunder-roll  of  Homer's  hexameters ; 
and   that   English   hexameters  are 

r  thoroughly  possible  the  readers  of 
Eraser  ought  by  this  time  to  know, 
if  they  have,  as  we  do  not  doubt, 
read  the  learned  and  tasteful  papers 
on  that  subject  which  have  appeared 
in  this  Magazine.  What  is  Horace's 
sense,  either,  when  stripped  of  his 
perfect  finish  ?  Mr.  Barter  gives  us 
the  bones  of  the  old  Roman  gentle- 
man, the  disjecta  membra  poetce,  but 
not  Horace  himself.  In  the  original 
poems,  also,  the  author  has  not  done 
justice  to  his  own  thoughts.  They 
are  scholarly,  manful,  and,  above 
all,  gentlemanlike, — an  element  of 
style  as  indescribable  as  it  is  neces- 
sary, and,  alas  I  in  these  days,  rare. 
But  they  are  so  rough,  so  (if  Mr. 
Barter  will  pardon  the  expression) 
careless,  that  they  often  degenerate 
into  mere  prose.  The  little  ode, 
*  To  my  Boy,'  required  only,  to  make 
it  exquisitely  affecting)  a  self- re- 
strained polish — a  soft  and  melan- 
choly rhythm,  adapted  to  its  health- 
ful and  pathetic  thoughts.  But, 
alas!  the  rhythm  and  polish  are  ab- 
sent, and  the  effect  of  the  whole  is 
absolutely  lost  We  must  quote  one 
little  passage  from  'Romance  and 
Reality,'  in  order  to  justify  both  our 
praise  of  the  authors  spirit  and  our 
blame  of  his  style,  though  this  is  a 
favourable  specimen  of  the  lattery- 
Life  to  most  is,  at  the  best, 
like  the  wild  region  of  the  West ; 
With  obstacles  all  thickly  set, 


As  with  huge  forest-trees  is  that. 
Untiring  must  thou  hew  and  hew,         \ 
Forwaihngwill  not  bring  thee  through;  l 
With  axe  in  hand,  then,  up  and  do !     j 

[O  riiic  omnia  f] 
But  through  life's  conflict  do  the  right, 
Keep  ever  still  thine  honour  bright ; 
And  though  Success  withhold  her  crown,  \ 
Who  doth  his  best  hath  nobly  done,      [■ 
And  no  mean  palm  of  life  hath  won*     j 

We  have  next  to  notice  a  little 
collection  of  Bohemian  Poem*,  trans- 
lated by  A.  H.  Wratislaw,  M.A., 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge;  to  which  are  appended 
a  few  original  effusions,  all  of  them 
simple,  genial,  earnest,  and  graceful. 
The  national  ballads  and  little  pas- 
toral love-songs  would  be  interesting, 
even  were  they  less  sweet  and  spi- 
rited than  they  are,  from  the  mere 
fact  of  their  nationality.  There  is 
always  something  exciting,  and,  to 
us,  affecting  (why,  let  shrewder  ana- 
lysts than  we  expound)  in  local 
poetry,  legends,  customs,  even  cos- 
tumes ;  and  we  owe  thanks  to  any- 
one who,  like  Mr.  Wratislaw,  will 
introduce  us  thus  to  a  new  mani- 
festation of  the  one  human  heart, 
varying  with  every  race  and  clime, 
and  yet  testifying,  even  in  its  richest 
variety,  its  primal  unity.  Pleasant, 
too,  is  it  to  hear  words  of  true  pa- 
triotism, even  though  regret  and  op- 
pression be  their  theme;  and  we 
envy  the  translator  his  self-imposed 
task  of  publishing  the  noble  deeds  of 
his  fatherland  and  his  own  ancient 
house.  Without  entering  into  the 
political  questions  at  issue  between 
the  Magyar  and  Fansclavonic  parties, 
we  suspect  that  English  opimon  has 
hardly  done  justice  to  these  valiant 
Czechs  and  Slovaks.  On  this  point 
let  Mr.  Wratislaw's  preface  have  a 
fair  hearing ;  to  us,  the  desire  of  in- 
dependent nationality,  the  love  of 
country,  the  pride  of  a  national  lan- 
guage, shall  be  always  venerable; 
and  there  must  be  a  thoughtful  and 
manful  soul  in  a  people  who  can  sing 
thus, — 

Come  the  stars  and  go  again. 
Rises  too  and  sets  the  sun ; 

Thus  throughout  the  universe 
Ever  changeless  changes  run. 

World  round  world  is  still  revolting. 
Star  round  star  doth  ceaseless  go ; 

Thus  it  was  from  the  beginning, 
Thus  it  will  be  erermo. 
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Round  the  earth  the  moon  revolveth, 

Round  the  son  both  take  their  road ; 
Let  thy  heart  more  round  thy  country, 
With  thy  country  round  thy  God. 
If  this  be  the  general  spirit  of 
Pansclavism,    we   nave    ratner    to 
learn  from  Bohemia  than  to  set  up 
as  diplomatic  arbiters  of  its  fate. 

Mr.  Wratislaw's  own  poems  are 
not  unworthy  of  the  specimens  which 
he  has  given  us  of  his  national  muse, 
— Christian,  healthy,  unaffected,  po- 
lished, free  from  pretension;  pleasant 
to  have  written,  pleasant  to  those  to 
whom  they  were  dedicated.  For 
instance, — 

Whither,  oh,  whither,  now  all  things  are 
over? 
We  to  our  journey  and  he  to  hia  home ; 
Eyes  cannot  pierce  through  the  veil  that 
mutt  cover 
Him  whom  we  laid  in  the  still  silent 
tomb. 
He  hath  but  ended  hia  journey  before  us, 

We  for  a  season  are  sojourning  still 
On  the  same  earth  with  the  same  heaven 
o'er  us, — 
Turn  we,  oh,  turn  we,  our  tasks  to 
fulfil! 
Whither,  oh,  whither,  now  all  things  are 
ended? 
We  to  our  labour  and  he  to  his  rest ; 
Let  not  the  heart  by  its  wo  be  offended, 
Man  seeks  the  pleasant,  but  God  gives 

the  best. 
These  are  more  than '  verses,*  they 
are  a  song;  and  such  a  one  as  a 
scholar  and  a  Christian  should  write. 
And  to  this  gentleman  may  well  ap- 
r  our  words  above  about  the  good 
Sects  of  accurate  poetic  cultivation, 
even  where  it  is  exalted  by  no  ex- 
traordinary brilliance  of  genius.  Mr. 
Wratislaw,  whatever  his  future  path 
in  life  may  be,  may  always  look  back 
on  this  little  book  as  something 
done  and  done  well  and  thoroughly ; 
lucro  apponendum,  in  his  own  me- 
mory and  that  of  his  friends. 

And  now  a  few  words  on  a  volume 
by  Mrs.  Stephen  Lushington,  The 
Sea-Spirit,  and  other  Poem*;  most 
of  which  have  already  appeared  in 
the  pages  of  this  Magazine.  We 
may  be  allowed,  we  hope,  to  praise 
them,  without  the  imputation  of  any 
selfish  motive;  but  if  not,  still  we 
shall  praise  them.  Not  that  Mrs. 
Lushington  is  either  a  Sappho  or  a 
Corinne,  or  seems  to  be  ambitious  of 
any  such  dangerous  glory.  Her 
verses  bespeak  not  so  much  vivid 


imagination  as  cultivation  and  gn* 
fulness,  geniality  and  tendons. 
They  are  principally  subjective,  a 
all  woman  8  poetry  is,  and,  index. 
ought  to  be;  but  never  Werterac  * 
self-anatomizing.  If  there  is  mek- 
choly  here  and  there,  there  u  fc 
and  cheerfulness  everywhere;  ss,fe 
instance,  the  close  of  a  melodic* 
little  lyric, 4  On  Revisiting  the  Sea- 
shore,' p.  129 : — 

Now  the  wild  tumult  of  our  heart  is  qb 
Life's  mystery  is  known : 

And  resting  calmly  here  beside  thy  Acr 
We  hear  in  thy  low  mom, 

Not  the  wild  fancies  Time  ham  kag  ma 
stilled, 

But  tones  that  tell  of  many  ahopeloESs. 

We  watch  the  children  'mid  the  tins 
at  play, 
As  once  we  watched  of  old ; 
And  smile,  that  though  so  mad  he 
passed  away, 
The  heart  hath  not  grown  cold, 
But  loveth,  with  a  yearning,  coot 

love, 
Thy  boundless  waves  and  yon  fanada; 

above. 
And  life,  that  was  so  beantiral  at  fat, 

Weareth  a  glory  still ; 
Sweet  buds  of  promise  by  our  path«ii 
burst, 
Go  whereso'er  we  will : 
Though  slowly  now  our  way-won  f£ 

may  wend, 
Beauty  and  joy  are  with  us  to  fbeai 

Amen !  ( Affliction  worketli  p 
tienoe,  patience  experience,  ext*- 
rience  hope:  How  different  fm 
the  wailings  of  those  young  sm> 
biers  fresh  from  the  nursery,  ** 
seem  to  consider  it  a  point  of  hoooc: 
to  make  despair  precede  afflicas, 
and  prove  their  loftiness  of  sralt? 
crying  out  before  they  are  hurt 

There  are  some  pleasant  4Ne* 
Forest  Lyrics'  in  the  volone,tfef 
best  of  which  is,  in  our  eye*  'J* 
Forest-home  Deserted:  Mrs.Ln£ 
ington  has  not  looked  in  vain  on  tw 
glorious  old  *  merry  greenwood.  J# 
has  seen  simply  and  honestly, » 
therefore  described,  if  not  as  W» 
might  have  done,  still  vindly  «* 
melodiously  enough  to  layusnw* 
a  pleasant  obligation,  as  her  t»* 
recalls  long  happy  days  and  njfW 
of  wandering,  from  moor  to  «* 
and  wood  to  lawn,  while,  in  her  on 
words, — 
At  calm  eventide,  a  crimson  fc^J^. , 

About  the  giant  pines  cfogs  hwflff  • 
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(Mrs.  Lushington  recurs  again  and 
again  to  these  fir-trees— not  indi- 

fmou8,  by  the  bye,  to  the  New 
orest — and  their  crimson  stems,  and 
their  whisper,  as  of  the  summer-sea 
on  far-off  sands,  so  little  appreciated 
l>y  the  many.) 

'While  long  deep  shadows  o'er  the  lawn 
are  spread, 
Rising  and  falling  with  the  gentle  air ; 
And  from  the  beechen-bonghs  above  my 
head 
The  ringdove's  voice  is  heard;   and 
here  and  there 
A  rapid  wing  fleets  by;  while  all  is  gay 
And  bright  and  beautiful  anear  my 
home ; — 
There  lies  the  forest,  stretching  far  away, 
With  many  a  leaf,  grown  aisle  and 
spire  and  dome. 

To  yonder  valley  daily  comes  a  troop 

Of  stately  deer,  to  feed  beside  the  rill ; 
In  yonder  wood  the  purple  foxgloves 
droop, 
The  heather  reddens  all  that  beech- 
crowned  hill ; 
lake  silent  river-paths  among  the  fern, 
Now  catching  gleams  of  sunlight,  now 
of  shade. 
Are  grassy  walks,  with  many  a  graceful 
turn, 
Losing  themselves  at  last  in  some  green 

There  is  nothing  here  very  gor- 
geous or  striking;  but  all  finished 
and  melodious,  and,  what  is  more, 
all  simple,  all  true.  And  truth  is 
what  we  want  just  now ;  frets  who 
will  honestly  set  down  what  they  do 
see  and  feel,  and  not  what  they  con- 
sider, each  according  to  the  supersti- 
tions of  his  school,  that  they  ought 
to  hare  seen  and  felt. 

Yet,  if  we  may  take  the  liberty  of 
finding  fault  with  a  lady's  poems, 
there  is  a  want  of  clear  individuality 
in  these  descriptions,  both  of  the 
New  Forest  and  other  places.  They 
are  all  of  them  too  like  each  other. 
'Lyndhurst'  might  have  stood  for 
Brockenhurst,  or  twenty  other  places. 
Mrs.  Lushington  has  hardly  done 
justice  to  the  endless  variety  of 
scenery,  which,  without  any  very 
gorgeous  or  majestic  specimens  of 
'  the  picturesque  and  sublime,*  is  the 
special  beauty,  of  the  dear  old  Forest, 
one  of  Nature's  kaleidoscopes,  in 
which  every  turn  gives  some  new 
charming  combination  of  a  few  sim- 
ple elements.  Lyndhurst  has  its 
trim  villas  and  sloping  meadows, 
its  shrubs  and  flower-plots,   em- 


bedded like  an  oasis  in  the  wild 
woods  and  moors;  Burleywood 
its  giant  beech  -  cathedrals,  with 
undergrowth  of  giant  fern  beneath 
white  pillar -stems  and  gold -green 
shade;  Cadnam  its  lawns  of  heath- 
fringed  turf,  vista  after  vista  peopled 
with  gaudy  butterflies  and  sleeping 
deer;  Stoneycross  and  Fritnam 
their  vast  panoramas  of  sea  and 
down,  white  chalk -cliffs,  and  the 
smoke  of  far-off  towns ;  Matley- 
moor  its  lines  of  huge  alders,  which 
fringe  the  hidden  stream,  and  seem 
to  float  upon  that  broad  green  sea  of 
treacherous  weed ;  Beaulieu  its  ruined 
abbey,  its  blue  tide-river  wander- 
ing between  wooded  steeps;  while 
Sowley,  with  its  lovely  lake,  buried 
in  birch,  and  fir,  and  heathy  banks 
of  sand,  might  be  a  nook  in  some 
Canadian  forest  We  might  run  on 
for  ever.  Perhaps  the  readers  of 
Franr  may  be  inclined  some  day 
to  let  us  tell  them  what  the  New 
Forest  is,  before  it  disappears  from 
off  the  face  of  England,  before  the 
pressing  needs  of  this  new  time. 

There  are  many  more  pleasant  and 
healthy  words  in  Mrs.  Lushington's 
little  volume,  which,  did  space  allow 
us,  we  should  be  glad  to  quote,  espe- 
cially the  allusions  to  her  child,  on 
which  theme  she  is  more  than  ever 
bright  and  tender.  But  we  must 
pass  on,  with  all  thanks  and  good 
wishes,  to  our  next  book,  Aletheia,  or 
the  Doom  of  Mythology,  by  C.  W. 
Kent. 

This  is  a  volume  of  great  promise 
and  innumerable  faults,  whose  author 
lingers  lovingly  (let  him  deny  it  as 
he  will  in  the  denouement,  or  rather 

Silinode,  of  his  poem)  over  the  old 
reek  myths;  and  that  with  an  af- 
fection almost- wholly  sensuous.  But 
he  has  not  got  at  the  real  root-mean- 
ing even  of  Greek  sensualism ;  Aristo- 
phanes' theogonic  chorus  in  the  Birds 
would  have  taught  him  that  there 
was  something  more  divine  and  true 
in  it  than  he  yet  seems  to  suspect.  It 
is,  in  fact,  as  beautiful  pictures  merely 
that  he  enjoys  Greek  legends,  and 
therefore  he  ends  by  being  as  unjust 
to  them  as  he  is  to  Thor  and  Odin, 
and  cursing  them  as  devils,  through 
the  mouth  of  a  very  vague  and  sha- 
dowy damsel  named  Truth;  who 
talks  Christianity  certainly,  but  a 
Christianity  which  cannot  cure  ar- 
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tiatic  polytheism,  because  it  cannot 
do  justice  to  the  truth  which  under- 
lies it,  the  real  holiness  of  human 
affections  and  relations,  of  all  beauty 
in  man  and  nature.  So  the  warm 
animalism  of  the  first  nine-tenths  of 
AUtheia  ends  naturally  enough  in 
vapid  and  barren  Manichaeism,  and 
the  author's  repentance  is  like  that 
of  some  old  monk  who  has  been 
scourged  by  an  angel  for  reading  the 
classics.  In  fact,  his  penitence  is 
not  sincere ;  if  it  were,  he  would  not 
have  reproduced  in  the  lesser  poems 
which  follow,  the  mere  animal  Bac- 
chante idea,  as  luscious  as  ever,  but 
this  time  without  the  palinode. 

In  style  Mr.  Kent  is  simply  and 
undisguisedly  an  imitator  of  Keats. 
It  requires,  doubtless,  great  power  to 
copy  nim  as  well  as  he  has  done; 
but  still,  imitations  are  imitations. 
Aletheia  has  little  or  nothing  new  in 
it,  after  all.  The  classic  part  is  but 
an  expansion  of  Schiller's  Gods  of 
Greece;  he  says  nothing  about  Apollo 
and  Pan  which  Shelley  has  not  said 
ten  times  better  in  his  magnificent 
hymns  of  those  deities ;  his  account 
of  the  expulsion  of  the  Pagan  gods 
by  The  Incarnation  is  all  borrowed 
from  Milton's  Christmas  Ode;  and 
his  method  has  the  same  fault  as 
Keats's  earlier  poems  had :  you  *  can- 
not see  the  wood  for  the  trees ;'  the 
thread  of  sense,  often  even  the  images 
depicted,  for  the  superabundant  or- 
nament with  which  they  are  over- 
laid. Everywhere,  as  in  Browning 
and  Bailey,  is  that  same  fault  of 
'nimiety,'  'too-muchness;'  he  has 
no  severity,  no  simplicity,  no  mass, 
no  relief,  and  therefore  too  often  no 
strength,  because  the  effect  of  the 
whole  is  destroyed  by  the  insub- 
ordination of  the  parts.  He  indulges 
in  perpetual  repetitions  of  the  same 
characters,  images,  stock  epithets. 
He  has  cast  himself,  too,  of  malice 
prepense,  into  the  very  pitfall  in 
which  poor  Keats  met  his  disgrace : 
namely,  bathos  and  vulgarity,  from 
the  use  of  words  which,  though  not 
objectionable  in  themselves,  are  so 
by  common  usage;  uncouth  and 
fantastic  expressions,  false  rhymes, 
false  quantities,  false  grammar,  and 
cacophonies  innumerable,  defacing 
passages  which  would  otherwise  be 
really  beautiful.  Take,  as  a  fair 
specimen  for  praise  and  blame,  the 
opening  stanza  of  the  poem : — 


Deep  In  the  mellow  shadows  6t  a  cap. 

Where  the*  ripe  filbert  sheds  fe  ample  * 

(What  a  sound  to  end  a  line  ikV, 

Where  from  the  burgeoned  boagb  b 

fir-cone  drops, 
(To  rhyme  with  pops,  sad  boa 
ana  slope !     Besides,  nr-bongb  ia 
not  *  burgeoned  *  in  autumn,  tat  a 
spring.) 
And  red  leaves  moulder  in  the  wte- 

worn  rut. 
Couched  on  the  verdant  sod,  start  I  r 
And  fraught  with  glory  died  tie  pa- 

mering  day. 
(A   glorious    evening  does  :<t 
glimmer ;  'glimmer*  expresses  ar 
partial  and    in   motion,  neither  uf 
which  are  true  of  a  fine  sunset) 

These  lines  are  an  example  of  t 
overloaded  and  often  false  chara&r 
of  Mr.  Kent's  epithets,  patting  be 
mind  in  this,  as  in  everything  ek 
of  the  earliest  poems  of  Kesto,a 
model.  So  often  does  he  indulg?  -. 
these  false  epithets,  that  one  is  K 
inclined  to  suspect  that  he  dean* 
rather  from  hearsay  than  from  agis 
4  fifes*  are  not 4  dinning/  nor  iters 
either ;  cuckoos  are  not '  paW  fee 
is  not  'pungent,*  nor  night* riok<; 
'corbels'  do  not  *  lift  their  to 
but  hang  down ;  and 
The  blue   flag-iris,   bound  in  pod?  ^* 

green, 
cannot  possibly  be 
Mesh'd  like  the  tendrils  of  the  vsi 

bean. 
Like  Keats,  too,  Mr.  Kent  ape; 
petually  talking  about  eating,  nc 
1  toothsome,'  and  'pulp,*  and  'tin. 
and    'rind,'  drawing  imago  fas 
tastes  tuque  ad  nauseam.  Taste* 
just  as  pure  a  faculty  as  anrrtte. 
but  being  the  lowest  of  all,  it  is  jc< 
the   last  from  which  to  ills** 
things  necessarily  higher  than  fecit 
We  doubt,  too,  whether  Mr.  faa 
be  really  a  good  scholar;  whkhisj 
one  undertaking  such  a  subject  * 
bound  to  be.    Many  of  his  class* 
words  are  wrongly  scanned;  wefctf 
Helios,  Hestia,  Ascaliphss,  E«7* 
nonius, — horrid  aoundsl— insdto 
to  decorous  and  the  English  off 
quantities ;  many  more  are  drap* 
in  neck  and  heels,  just  to  beds*** 
—Greek,  Roman,  and  Eastern,  js* 
bled  altogether ;  many  more  nua?- 
plied ;    and    one,   a  certain  oft* 
4  Potmiad,'  hitherto  unknown  to  * 
Facciolati,  or  Liddell  and  Scott. 

But  there  are  fine  passages,  » 
plenty  of  them,  in  the  poem,  tW 
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Mr.  Kent  has  himself  prevented  us 
from  quoting  them,  by  disfiguring 
them,  one  and  all,  by  his  eccentrici- 
ties and  defects.  For  instance,  pp. 
87-94,  are  full  of  fine  lines;  so  are 
pp.  85,  6 ;  56-8 ;  and  these  too,  p. 
42:— 
Not  to  their  tread  shall  quake  the  sullen 

beach 
Where  Baris  tarries  in  the  weedy  fen. 

(Then  Abaris  is  dragged  in,  neck 
and  heels,  from  Scythia  to  Egypt.) 
By  lonely  meres  where  freckled  trout  re- 
joice 
In  baths  pellucid,  gemm'd  with  gravel- 

gold; 
By  guarded  walls  where  thrills  the  so- 
lemn voice 
1       Of  grand  Locntins  round  the  Roman 
i  bold. 

i  (Then  Anteros  is  dragged  in,  neck 

f      and  heels,  all  the  way  from  his  pri- 
i       vate  fountain  in  Syria.) 
i       By  reeds  that  crackle  on  the  moorland 
bleak, 
When  rolls  the  breeze  in  gushes;   by 

the  stones 
Where  round  the  gibbet  yellow  man- 
drakes shriek, 
And  chains  are  creaking  with  the  mur- 
derer's bones. 
Then  Agonins  is  dragged  in,  neck 
and  heels,  out  of  the  Classical  Dic- 
tionary; being  only  an  out-of-the- 
way  epithet  of  Mercury,  of  whom 
we  hear  quite  enough  up  and  down 
elsewhere  (for  Mr.  Kent's  repetitions 
are  innumerable).  Besides,  man- 
drakes never  yet  'shroke,'  as  Mr.  Kent 
would  say,  unless  they  were  pulled 
up;  and  who  told  him  they  were 
yellow?  And  if  they  were,  how  does 
their  yellowness  help  to  increase 
the  horror  of  the  scene,  as  their 

E"*  et  should  have  done,  common- 
and  cut-throat  though  the  said 
>r  is  ?  Besides,  murderers  were 
not  hung  in  chains  in  old  Italy,  but 
crucified:  and  the  whole  scene  be- 
longs simply  to  Hounslow  Heath  and 
the  eighteenth  century.  Oh,  Truth ! 
Truth  1  Truth !  when  will  poets  prac- 
tise thee,  instead  of  writing  poetry 
about  thy  ghost,  under  the  name  of 
Aletheia? 

One  more  fault  we  have  to  find, 
and  that  a  most  serious  one.  Mr. 
Kent  is,  as  often  as  his  subject  gives 
him  an  opportunity,  thoroughly, 
often  almost  unreadably,  coarse.  We 
abominate  prudery;  we  know  that 
it  would  be  absurd  to  deal  with 
such  a  subject  as  AUtheia,  without 


taking  the  license  of  all  great  poets, 
to  say  things  not  altogether  permis- 
sible in  drawing-rooms ;  but  there  is 
a  right  and  a  wrong  way  of  doing 
this,  as  there  is  of  doing  everything ; 
in  reverent  reticence,  as  of  one  who, 
while  he  lifts  the  veil  of  Isis,  shrinks 
from  his  own  high  office,  or  by 
tawdry  details,  as  of  one  who  gloats 
over  the  very  act  of  exposing;  and 
Mr.  Kent  has  chosen  the  latter  me- 
thod. 

Defects  of  handling  are  never  bet- 
ter exemplified  than  by  comparison ; 
let  us  put,  then,  Mr.  Tennyson's 
sketch  of  Venus  rising  from  the  sea, 
side  by  side  with  Mr.  Kent's  imita- 
tion of  that  sketch;  for  imitation  it 
is,  down  to  the  very  use  of  the 
epithet  'purple,'  which  makes  sense 
in  Mr.  Tennyson's  verse,  and  not 
altogether  sense  in  Mr.  Kent's. 
Yet  sweeter  thrilTd  the  pulse  of  his  rude 

life 
When,  from  the  creaming  of  the  ruby 

tide 
That  lav'd  the  shores  of  Cyprus  with  a 

strife 
Of  shells  and  blossoms  scattered  side 

by  side, 
Born  from  the  foam,  his  naked  spouse, 

between 
The  opening  valves,  shone  forth  of  pearls 

the  queen. 

And  wafted  stately  to  the  floral  strand 
By  cool,  ambrosial  breathings  from  the 
lips  . 
Of  the  gay  Zephyrs,  o'er  the  glittering 
sand 
Of  purple  Cytherea,  on  the  tips  — 

f  Stuff !  Cytherea  is  Venus  her- 
self; the  city  in  Crete,  or  the  island 
off  Laconia,  from  which  she  was  so 
called,  is  Cythera,  and  has  nothing 
to  do  with  this  scene,  which  lies  at 
Cyprus.  Besides,  sand  is  not  purple, 
nor  cities,  nor  islands  either,  when 
you  are  close  ashore,  as  this  scene  is.) 
Of  the  fresh  billows,  like  a  flower  afloat, 
Olode  the  strange  glory  in  its  fragile  boat. 
Then  downward  pressed  the  Seasons  to 
the  beach, 

Of  all  things  beautiful,  to  her  the  fair 
Young  goddess  of  all  beauty,  fondly  each, 

And  lavishly,  their  treasures  proffered 
there, 
The  summer  citron,  and  the  harvest  rice, 
The  vernal  crocus,  and  prismatic  ice. 

Aletheia,  p.  110. 

Query — Creams  or  water-ices?—- 
Now  hear  a  pure  poet — an  artistic 
poet — a  great  poet,  on  the 
theme:— 
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Her  fetor  self  dipt  from  her  like  a  robe, 
And  left  her  woman,  lovelier  in  her  mood 
nan  in  her  mould  that  other,  when  she 


From  barren  deeps  to  conquer  all  with 

lore; 
And  down  the  streaming  crystal  dropt, 

and  she 
Far-fleeted  by  the  purple  island-sides 
Naked,  a  double  light  in  air  and  wave, 
To  meet  her  graces,  where  they  decked 

her  out 
For  worship  without  end;  nor  end  of 

mine, 
Stateliest,  for  thee!      But  mute   she 
glided  forth,  dec. 

The  Princeu,  p.  150.  1st  edit. 
If  readers  cannot  see  the  infinite 
difference  between  the  two  passages, 
even  in  the  use  of  that  most  sacred 
dissyllable  in  the  seventh  line  of  the 
latter,  which  Mr.  Kent  is  so  fond  of 
parading  irreverently  whenever  he 
las  a  chance,  we  have  no  mind  to 
prove  Mr.  Tennyson's  superiority  by 
cold-blooded  analysis.  To  us,  the 
change  from  one  passage  to  the  other 
is  the  same  as  that  from  the  ballet  to 
the  Elgin  marbles;  or  from  some 
•taring  roomful  of  tawdry,  bedizened 
Guilio  Bomanos,  all  fluttering  with 
scarfs,  and  cupids,  and  chaotic  arms 
and  legs,  to  some  such  glorious  Cor- 
regio  as  that  *  Venus '  of  the  National 
Gallery,  which  rivets  our  passing  eyes 
perforce  one  moment,  not  in  '  ecstasy 
and  rapture'  (two  passions  as  rare  in 
John  Bull's  practice  as  they  are  com- 
mon in  Mr.  Kent's  theory),  but  in 
earnest  awe-struck  silence,  and  then 
drives  back  our  gaze,  abashed,  hum- 
bled, saddened  by  the  fearftil  discre- 
pancy between  the  fallen  and  the  un- 
fallen,  the  actual  and  the  ideal,  till  we 
turn  away  to  our  own  thoughts  again, 
unworthy  even  of  that  short  glimpse 
within  the  bowers  of  Paradise. 

We  hope,  for  Mr.  Kent's  sake, 
that  he  is  yet  very  young.  If  he  is 
so,— if  he  will  learn  of  alfpoets,  and 
not  of  one  favourite  alone,— if  he  will 
aspire  to  more  perfect,  more  manly 
models,  than  poor  Keats's  immaturest 
first-fruits, — if  he  will  be  more  sim- 
ple, reverent,  chaste,  and  therefore 
less  necessarily  Manichssan,  by  way 
of  atonement  for  his  impurity,— if 
he  will  be  content  to  write  grammar, 
rhyme,  metre,  and  English,  as  his 
superiors  have  done,  and  will  do  to 
the  end  of  time,— if  he  will  train 
himself  to  manly  and  coherent 
thought,  and  patient  analysis  of  the 


root-ideas  of  his  subjects,  then  bj 
really  rich  sensuous  perceptivity,  ni 
his  really  vivid  objective  imagmafa, 
may  make  him  hereafter  a  Was 
and  valuable  poet  Ifhe  will  not  & 
thus,  let  him  abjure  poetry  once  at 
for  all.  For  interested  at  we  arc,  a 
spite  of  our  anger,  in  him  ud  \k 
poetry,  we  must  pronounce  AL&& 
to  be  not '  truth,'  but *  a  sham.'  5a 
<  fc,  non  sic  ibtr  ad  adra. 

As  if  to  corroborate  oar  opasg 
remarks  about  the  fertility  of  tk 
modern  Muse-garden,  even  whiten 
are  writing  another  volume  of  poe* 
makes  its  appearance,— The  Aria 
of  the  Bell,  and  other  Lyrics;  byM: 
West  wood,  author  of  Beads  frmz 
Rosary.  We  are  half  unwilling  to  girc 
them  only  the  short  notice  which  m 
space  permits,  after  having  speott 
much  time  on  much  worse  poets,  par- 
ticularly as  the  volume  is  a  large  aae. 
and  all  the  pieces  therein  have  mm 
or  less  of  merit.  But  our  reads' 
must  be  content  with  such  praises 
we  have  room  to  give. 

The  poems  are  not  eztnordiasT 
in  any  way,  unless  it  be  in  their  ge- 
neral freedom  from  the  vices  d  tk 
day, — from  confused  and  mjstiki 
thought,   and  clumsy  verafieaat 
They  bear  marks  of  tbeinflaaw^ 
most  of  our  modern  writers,-*,  in- 
deed, each  fresh  volume  of  poa* 
ought  to  do ;  but  there  is  no  spa? 
mannerism  about  them.     On  tk 
contrary,  they  are  remarkable  & 
versatility   in    metre,  subject,  ui 
handling ;  and  often  copy  a  modefi 
excellencies  without  his  defects,-* 
for  instance,  in  the *  White  AngeVi 
close  imitation  of  Browning's  bt 
lianesquery,  but  very  different  fran 
Browning  in  its  simple,  delicate,  aod 
gentlemanlike  tone.    Now  and  tka, 
among  his  flowers  and  his  fflria. 
Mr.  Westwood  passes  beyond  tk 
boundaries  of  naivetf  into  wmrtifflf 
a  little  too  like  childishness;  kit 
vulgar  he  is  never,  and  never  doll 
which  is  more  than  we  can  ay  <* 
most  just  now.    And  he  poseaa 
throughout  a  hedthmesMfresfeffi* 
a  quick  eye  for  the  beautiful  and  tk 
pathetic,  a  loving  sympathy  for  iU 
things  great  and  small,  anasacj 
nest,  open-hearted  Chrisatni^,vbictJ 
would  '  cover  the  multitude  of  m 
even  if  they  were  there  to  cover- 
Our  chief  complaint  agiinithiB* 
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that  he  has  written  too  much.  There 
are  many  subjects  in  this  volume 
alone  (bis  former  ones  we  have  not 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing)  which  are 
spoilt  by  dilution  into  twenty  stanzas, 
instead  of  being  made  charming  songs 
in  four,  as  surely  might  have  been 
done,  with  mere  labour,  by  the  man 
who  wrote  this  little  song, — 

Hope  of  Wealth,  rink  low  for  ever 
In  a  life-long  sleep ; 

Hope  of  Love,  by  Time's  dark  river 
No  more  watch  and  weep. 

Hope  of  Fame,  fade  slowly,  slowly, 
From  thy  shattered  throne ; 

Hope  of  Heaven,  possess  me  wholly 
Until  heaven  he  won. 

Again  we  say,  we  should  have 
been  glad  to  have  had  more  room. 
We  should  have  liked  to  give  ex- 
tracts from  several  poems  which  we 
can  now  only  recommend;  for  in- 
stance, '  My  Statues,*  '  Flower 
Dirges,'  'Love  her  Still,'  'A  City 
Lyric,' '  Strife  and  Repose,'  *  Lenora  * 
(wherever,  by  the  bye,  Mr.  West- 
wood  deals  either  with  lovers  or 
children,  he  is  sure  to  be  excellent) ; 
and  others  beside,  among  which  we 
must  confine  ourselves  to 

Tht  Ripple  on  the  Water. 
There  was  a  ripple  on  the  water's  face, 

A  ripple  on  the  water  of  Loch  Fyne ; 
Blight  fell  the  sunshine,  with  a  sportive 
grace; 

Sweet  song  the  throstle  from  her  island 
shrine. 
'  Save  me,  God — save  me !'  but  a  mo- 
ment past, 

Up  rose  the  shriek  of  frenzied  agony ; 
From  the  clear  wave,  a  dying  youth  aghast 

Glared  round,   and   upward,  as   he 
breathed  that  cry, 
Then  sunk,  slow-drifting  through  the 
unfathomed  space, 

Down  to  dark  burial,  'mid  the  wild 
weeds'  twine. 
So  came  that  ripple  on  the  water's  face, 

That  ripple  on  the  water  of  Loch  Fyne. 

This  is,  in  our  eyes,  almost  perfect 
in  its  way.  There  is  neither  too 
much  nor  too  little  in  it,  either  in 
quantity  or  quality;  and  the  effect 
is,  we  think,  strikingly  pathetic.  A 
word  or  two,  no  doubt,  might  be 
altered  for  the  better— our  readers 
may  amuse  themselves  by  trying  to 
do  so. 


*  After  all,'  says  the  reader,  'this 
is  no  very  high  praise.'  Perhaps  not; 
but  we  had  rather,  as  we  have  al- 
ready hinted,  praise  an  author  for 
doing  well  with  middling  powers, 
than  ill  with  huge  ones.  To  us  this 
little  volume  is  worthier,  more  man- 
like, in  spite  of  its  occasional  moods 
of  effeminacy  and  quaintness,  than 
any  huge  self-bepufled  moon-calf  of 
a  Festus ;  but  comparisons  Tare 
odious.  At  all  events,  Mr.  West- 
wood  pretends  to  be  nothing  more 
than  what  these  poems,  unless  he  is 
a  great  hypocrite,  prove  him  to  be— 
a  gentleman  and  a  Christian,  simple 
and  genial,  careful  and  humble,  writ- 
ing gracefully  and  well,  out  of  tile 
fulness  of  his  heart;  and  we  know 
no  more  pleasing  method  of  ending 
this  review  than  by  an  extract  from 
his  own  graceful  and  melodious  '  Jus- 
tification:'— 

Ah  yes — you  do  but  tell  me  what  I  know ; 

I  stand  here  at  the  mighty  mountain's 
base, 

And  see  the  great  world-singers  sitting 
calm 

Among  the  mists  and  sunbeams  up  aloft, 

High  up,  enthroned  beneath  the  over- 
arching heaven. 

And  between  me  and  them,  an  interval,  • 

Of  chasm,  and  crag,  and  cloud,  and  pre- 
cipice. 

*  *  ♦  ♦ 
Then  wherefore  dare  to  ting  t  you'ask. 

Go  out 
Into  the  orchard  closes,  good  my  friend, 
And  ask  the  bee,  and  ask  the  grasshopper, 
Why  they  sing,  they,  frail  creatures  of 

an  hour ; — 

*  *  *  * 

Love  them  well, 
Stern  friend,  those  great  crowned  spirits 

sitting  there 
In  the  full  glory ;  they  exact  your  love, 
Vicegerents  as  they  are  of  God's  behests, 
Prophets  of  truth  and  beauty,  His  elect ; 
But  scorn  not  me,  because  I  stand  below, 
Armed  only  with  my  humbleness,  and 

sing, 
Without  a  thought  of  crowns,  or  love,  or 

praise, 
But  from  a  natural  impulse  thereunto, 
Which,  like  God's  other  creatures  under 

heaven, 
I  question  not  and  scan  not,  but  obey. 
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PARTHENOPE,  Ligeia,  Leuco- 
sift— these  are  pretty  names  as 
ever  were  bestowed  on  tne  offspring 
of  a  river  sod  and  a  muse ;  nor  are 
Molpe,  Agfaophonos,  and  Thelxiope* 
— wnich  some  will  have  it  were  the 
true  designations  of  the  daughters  of 
Achelous  and  Melpomene — unmu- 
sical. Blest  with  powers  of  voice 
and  fascination  equal  to  Sontag — for, 
however  the  hdh&u&*  of  her  Majesty's 
Theatre  may  reasonably  doubt  it,  they 
too  were  irresistible,— the  sirens,  un- 
like that  fair,  spotless  enchantress, 
S Hired  forth  their  gush  of  song  to 
e  ruin  of  their  entranced  audience, 
though  they  certainly  never  executed 
Rode s  variations;  it  may,  indeed, 
be  doubted  whether  any  sublunary 
being,  with  the  exception  of  the 
gifted  countess,  ever  could— at  least 
with  her  supreme  excellence.  And 
so  these  accursed  of  Ceres  continued 
in  their  course  of  musical  murder, 
surrounded  by  the  corses  of  their 
victims,  whose  remains  were  wreathed 
with  flowers,  radiant  with  beauty,  as 
our  own  Etty  has  depicted  them,  till 
their  career  was  closed  by  the  wily 
Greek,  who  had  received  his  lesson 
from  another  mistress  of  enchant- 
ment ;  and  so  they  perished. 

But,  it  seems,  their  crimes  were 
not  sufficiently  expiated.  Years 
rolled  on  their  ceaseless  course. 
Greece  was  swallowed  up  by  Rome, 
who  in  her  turn  fell  at  the  feet  of 
the  Goth ;  and  in  the  fulness  of  time 
there  arose  a  wizard  from  the  great 
northern  hive,  he  of  the  polar  star, 
who  waved  his  wand,  aroused  the 
sirens  from  the  annihilation  into 
which  they  had  escaped,  and  de- 
graded them  into  one  of  the  lowest 
reptile  forms  of  America. 

The  Arabs  have  a  saying  that 
monkeys  are  enchanted  men,  and  the 
most  elegant  of  modern  poets  has 
been  heard  to  declare  that  they  re* 
minded  him  of  noor  relations:  but 
what  is  the  lot  or  humanity  so  trans- 


formed  compared  to  the  demfek: 
of  sirens  into  Fereniiibrancnisie  E* 
trachian*. 

What  on  earth  are  PerennlbjB- 
chiate  Batrachians  ? 

A  Batrachian,  in  the  language  i 
the  learned,  means  a  reptile  it:-. 
great  frog  family,  and  a  rVress- 
branchiate — there  is  certainly  so& 
sesquipedality  in  the  word,Mtki 
too  often  is  in  those  coined  by  6 
scientific;  with  all  due  submissm? 
their  worships  he  it  written— a  Fc- 
rennibranchiate  Batrachian  it  ci 
that  does  not  go  through  metaasf- 
phosis,  like  a  common  frag  for  &• 
stance  (which  first  hursts  upon  fe 
aquatic  world  as  a  tadpole,  toe 
acquires  limbs,  and  then  drops  ks 
tail  and  gills,  as  becomes  a  atu&£ 
the  terrestrial  as  well  as  the  sate? 
world  thenceforth  blessed  with  longs), 
but' remains  a  gill-breathing,  mo% 
fishlike  groveller,  all  the  days  d  k 
life. 

In  my  zoological  obituary  for  l£ 
March,  I  find   the  death  of  Sim 
lacerdna  recorded  towards  the  ad 
of  the    month.       The    melsodbd? 
event  took  place  in  the  garden  of  tt 
Society  in  the  Regent's  Park,  wtet 
the  siren  had  lived  for  maoyjeso 
in  the  parrot-house,  domiciled  ia  i 
vessel  of  pond  water,  with  a  botes 
of  deep  mud.    It  was  during  iti%k 
as  vivacious  as  anything  crating  ii 
inky-looking   mud    could  be,  as! 
throve  well  on  worms— with  sob* 
dozen  and  a  half  of  which  it  is 
daily  supplied — and  small  fiab.  L* 
was  very  eel-like    in   its  mottoes, 
though  blessed  with  two  small  ante* 
rior  extremities;   but  as  you  m 
wish  to  know  something  about  tb* 
animal,  curious  reader,  new  is  a  de- 
scription of  it,  which  those  who  « 
not  inquisitive    may  skip  if  they 
please. 

The  generic  character  of  the  area 
consists  in  an  elongated  form,  nearir 
similar  to  that  of  the  eels.   H*t 


*  Or,  according  to  others,  Thelxione.  The  maternity  is  given  by  some  genea- 
logists to  Calliope,  by  others  to  Terpsichore ;  but  the  better  opinion  is,  that  Melpo- 
mene was  the  mamma  of  these  deluders.  Like  other  irregular  branches  of  families 
they  became  troublesome  to  theirs ;  a  meddling  friend,  Hera,  excited  them  to  oontsri 
with  the  Muses,  who  conquered  them,  and,  as  a  punishment  for  their  piesoaptKa, 
tore  off  their  wings. 
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axe  three  external  branchial  or  gill 
tufts  on  each  tide.  No  posterior 
feet,  but  two  anterior  small  ones. 
Not  a  vestige  of  a  pelvis.  The  head 
depressed;  the  gape  of  the  mouth 
moderate;  the  muscle  obtuse;  the 
eve  very  little;  the  ear  concealed; 
the  lower  jaw  sheathed  with  a  horny 
substance,  and  armed  with  several 
rows  of  small  teeth;  the  upper  jaw 
toothless;  on  the  palate  numerous 
small  retroverted  denticles. 

Such  is  the  reptile  of  which  Dr. 
Garden,  in  the  years  1765,  1766, 
sent  a  description  to  Ellis  and  Lin- 
naeus, when  the  immortal  Swede 
established  an  additional  order  for 
the  siren  in  his  class  Amphibia — 
the  order  Meantes.  Such  is  an  out- 
line of  the  creature  which  Cuvier 
pronounced  to  be  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  class  of  reptiles, 
nay,  of  the  whole  animal  kingdom; 
a  bold  declaration,  but  borne  out  by 
the  anomalies  of  its  structure,  its 
relationship  to  different  families,  and 
its  approximation  even  to  different 
classes. 

Thus,  Pallas,  Hermann,  Schneider, 
and  Laclpede,  classed  it  as  the  larva 
of  a   great  unknown   salamander. 
Camper  placed  it  among  the  fishes. 
He  was  followed  by  Gmelin,  who 
made  an  eel  of  it,  conferring  on  it 
the  name  of  Murom  siren;  and  'tis 
almost  a  pity  that  the  last-named 
worthy  doctor  was  dead  wrong  in 
making  it  a  Murana :  it  would  have 
been  so  everlasting;  classical  for  that 
enlightened  Republican,  brother  Jo- 
nathan, who  loves  to  copy  the  Ro- 
mans, to  have  thrown  his  slaves  to  the 
Murana,    But  he  may  still  be  imi- 
tative, and  throw  them  to  the  sirens. 
Only,  instead  of  going  to  the  rocks 
and  deep  blue  sea  where  the  sirens 
of  old  haunted,  as  you,  young  gen- 
tleman, have  read  in  your  Virgil,* 
he  mutt  condemn  them  to  be  laid  in 
the  marshes   where  the  luxuriant 
crops  of  rice  wave.     There,   and 
in  swamps,    under   the   entangled 
roots  of  time-worn  trees,  the  Ame- 
rican siren  lurks,  and   thence  ob- 
tained the  somewhat  unclassical  name 
of 4  The  Mud  Iguana.*    And  if  you 


wish  to  be  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
portions of  the  Transatlantic  form, 
know  that  Siren  lactrtina,  one  of  the 
sisters  (whose  death  we  have  above 
recorded),  grows  to  the  length  of 
three  feet,  a  dark  anguillary  beauty 
of  some  intensity  of  colour,  with  two 
little  hands  (or  fore  feet,  if  you  must 
be  critical)  of  four  fingers  each,  and 
instead  of  lower  extremities  a  com- 
pressed tail,  with  an  obtuse  fin. 
When  I  last  saw  the  defunct,  the 
creature  was  as  large  as  a  child's 
wrist,  and  flounced  about  most  vigo- 
rously upon  being  lifted  out  of  its 
inky  bed.  Death  came  upon  it  at 
the  end  of  March.  Two  days  before 
the  fatal  event  it  had  devoured  two 
small  fishes.  The  weather  was  un- 
seasonably cold,  and  frost  and  snow 
prevailed. 

But  the  siren  has,  of  course,  some 
vocal  power  P 

As  if  to  make  the  mockery  com- 
plete, this  siren  was  said  to  have  the 
voice  of  a  duck ;  but  even  this  has 
been  denied.  The  captive  siren  of 
the  Regent's  Park  was  never  heard 
to  utter  any  sound. 

This  is  no  place  for  anatomical  or 
physiological  detail,  or  much  might 
be  said  relative  to  this  most  curious 
form.  Those  who  feel  interested 
will  be  rewarded  for  referring  to 
John  Hunter,  Cuvier,  and  Owen. 
The  last-named  distinguished  com* 
parative  anatomist  has  recorded  some 
most  valuable  observations  on  the 
blood-discs  of  this  batrachian,  and 
their  comparison  with  those  of  man.t 
The  siren  s  blood-discs  were  obtained 
by  the  professor  from  one  of  the 
external  gills  of  the  deceased  speci- 
men when  it  was  in  good  health,  in 
the  month  of  October  1841. 

But,  without  loading  these  pages 
with  scientific  disquisition,  it  is  im- 
possible that  any  one  should  even 
glance  at  the  history  and  conform- 
ation of  the  sirens  without  being 
struck  with  the  anomalies  which  they 
present.  Pallas  and  the  other  dis- 
tinguished zoologists  above-men- 
tioned may  well  be  pardoned  for 
considering  the  form  that  of  one  of 
the  Salamandrida  in  its  progress  to 


*  jBneid,  v.  684.  These  rocks  are  understood  to  have  been  the  island  of 
Caprae,  the  retreat  of  the  tiger-like  Tiberius,  who,  it  is  said,  could  see  like  a  cat 
in  the  dark. 

f  8ee  Penny  Cyctopadia,  article  *  Siren  (Zoology)/  vol.  xxii.  p.  66 ;  where  these 
observations  and  a  history  of  the  animal  will  be  found. 
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perfection.  The  first  sight  of  it  sug- 
gests the  presence  of  a  salamander  in 
a  metamorphic  stage,  and  it  is  only 
upon  close  examination  that  the 
observer  is  satisfied  that  the  animal 
has  reached  its  completion.  It  is  as 
if  Nature  had  been  determined  to 
show,  that  if  she  wished  to  indulge 
in  the  freak  she  could  arrest  the 
animal's  developement,  and  under 
the  guise  of  a  salamandrian  larva 
present  a  creature  perfect  according 
to  its  kind,  and  forming  a  finished 
link  in  the  great  chain  of  beings; 
as  perfect,  after  its  kind,  as  SiebM- 
Ua  maxima,  in  which  enormous  newt, 
the  slits  of  the  gill  -  aperture  — 
which  always  remains  open  in  Memo* 
poma,  an  American  salamandrian — 
are  closed. 

Dr.  Yon  Siebold  found  this  crea- 
ture— which  comes  nearest  of  living 
beings  to  Scheuchzer's  Homo  d&uvii 
testisrnowteTmedAndriasScheuchzeri, 
and  which  has  been  proved  to  be  a 
great  fossil  salamandrian — in  a  lake 
on  a  mountain  of  basalt,  in  Japan ; 
just  such  a  locality  as  we  find  as- 
signed in  the  Arabian  Nights  to 
enchanted  aquatics.  The  doctor 
brought  with  him  a  male  and  a 
female;  but  the  former  was  so 
fond  of  his  wife  that  he  ate  her  up 
on  the  passage  home,  and  arrived; 
consequently,  in  the  best  health  and 
spirits  at  Leyden,  measuring  about 
three  feet  in  length. 

About  the  time  of  the  siren's 
death  there  were  hopes  that  a  young 
dromedary  would  make  its  appear- 
ance; and,  indeed,  one  had  been 
born  in  the  Regent's  Park  previously. 
But  in  this  last  case  the  voung  crea- 
ture was  stillborn,  though  its  mother 
had  bred  it  well.  The  period  of 
gestation  is  stated  to  be  between 
eleven  and  twelve  months. 

Viewed  with  the  eye  of  even  a 
comparatively  careless  observer,  the 
camel  presents  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete instances  of  design  with  rela- 
tion to  human  wants.  There  is  not 
a  part  of  its  structure,  from  the  bony 
framework  of  the  skeleton  to  the 
external  hair  of  its  coat,  that  could 
be  omitted  without  injury  to  the 
wonderful  work,  or  improved.  Those 
very  parts  which  seem  deformities 
are  absolutely  necessary  to  its  well- 
being  and  destination,  and  the  hump 
and  callosities  become  beauties  when 
examined  with  reference  to  the  exi- 


gencies of  the  animal,  and  its  coi- 
tion as  the  slave  of  man. 

And  here  arises  the  question  ib- 
ther  this  hump  and  these  calksta 
are  natural  formations,  or  doe  to  tie 
pressure  of  the  loads  with  which  & 
animal  has  for  ages  been  batted 
and  to  the  weight  of  its  body.  Tk 
callosities  are  seven  in  number,  aac 
upon  these  the  pressure  of  the  bob 
is  thrown  when  the  creature  bra 
down  and  rises  up.    They  here  ben 
observed  upon  a  newly-bara  era: 
but  no  child  is  born  with  cons  a 
the  toes  and  feet,  whatever  febk 
and  tight  shoes  may  have  done  fe 
its  parent — at  least  I  never  beard:* 
a  baby  who  came  into  the  world  t± 
those  excruciating  afflictions.   Si 
that  it  may  not  be  admitted,  tk 
in  a  long  course  of  years  these  nam 
of  servitude,    as '  they  have  bea 
termed,  may  have  been  more  krge^r 
developed.     Dr.   Walter  Adam,  & 
his  paper  on  the  osteology  of  tfc 
Bactrian  camel,  remarks,  that  ts 
dorsal  vertebrae  of  the  animal  a 
which  he  made  his  observations  i* 
been  modified  by  the  pressure  of  a 
loads.    We   know  that  by  croft! 
breeding  the  horns  of  the  ox  and  the- 
sheep  may  be  made  to  assume  ahs* 
every  grade  of  excess  and  defect,  € 
they  vanish  altogether  and  a  horn- 
less race  is  obtained.    Those  *k 
delight   in  oddities   know  hov  & 
secure  a  breed  of  rumpless  fowls  at 
tailless   cats.       The  dapper,  do* 
legged  bantams,  for  which  Sir  Jflfe 
Sebright  was  famous,  were  remrk* 
able  for  the  absence  of  the  sekk- 
shaped,  drooping  feathers,  from  tk 
tails  of  the  cocks,  whence  they  *w 
called  by  some  bird-fenders  'Ha- 
cocks.1    This  absence  had  been  tfc 
result  of  the  greatest  care  and  it- 
tention  to  the  breed.    In  all  iter 
cases  the  change  or  modification  s 
limited  to  externals.    The  interasl 
organization  of  the  animals  ana* 
absolutely  the  same. 

Now,  whether  we  look  at  tk 
grotesque  figure  of  the  came/,  <x 
investigate  its  internal  structure^ 
find  the  most  unmistakable  evidence 
of  adaptation  to  that  state  of  lift* 
which  it  has  pleased  the  great  Author 
of  its  being  to  call  it.  Bora  fa 
the  desert,  the  callosities  prevent  the 
skin  from  cracking  at  those  port! 
where  the  weight  of  the  animal  re* 
upon  the  arid,  burning  sank  Be 
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strong  nipper-like  upper  incisor  teeth 
are  fit  instruments  for  cutting  through 
the  touch  plants  and  shrubs  that 
spring  here  and  there  on  those 
boundless  wastes.  The  nostrils  are 
so  organized  that  the  animal  can 
effectually  close  them,  and  defy  the 
stormy  destructive  sand -drifts  that 
sweep  harmlessly  by  him.  'The 
desert  ship*  seems  to  float  rather 
than  step  on  the  elastic,  padlike 
cushions  of  its  spreading  feet,  moving 
as  noiselessly  as  Mr.  Mark's  vulcan- 
ized indian-rubber  wheel-tires  con- 
vey a  carriage  over  a  granite  pave- 
ment. 

What  always  struck  me  as  something 
extremely  romantic  and  mysterious 
(writes  Mr.  Macfarlane)  was  the  noise- 
less step  of  the  camel,  from  the  spongy 
nature  of  his  feet.  Whatever  be  the 
nature  of  the  ground — sand,  or  rock,  or 
turf,  or  paved  stones — you  hear  no  foot- 
fall; you  see  an  immense  animal  ap- 
proaching you  stilly  as  a  cloud  floating 
on  air,  and  unless  he  wear  a  bell  your 
sense  of  hearing,  acute  as  it  may  be,  will 
give  you  no  intimation  of  his  presence. 

Riley,  too,  notices  the  silent  pas- 
sage of  a  train  of  camels  up  a  rocky 
steep,  and  accounts  for  the  silence 
because  their  feet  are  as  soft  as 
sponge  or  leather.  The  structure 
of  his  stomach  enables  the  camel  to 
digest  the  coarsest  vegetable  tissues, 
and  he  even  prefers  such  plants  as  a 
horse  would  not  touch  to  the  finest 
pasture.  He  is  satisfied  with  very 
little,  and  if  he  should  be  stinted 
even  of  this  hard  fare,  the  fat  hump 
contains  a  store  of  nourishment  to  be 
taken  up  into  the  system,  and  sustain 
it  till  be  reaches  some  oasis  of  tough 
prickly  bushes,  which  he  discusses 
with  the  greatest  relish ;  and,  if  the 
best  of  liquids  be  there,  fills  the 
water-tanks  with  which  his  interior 
is  fitted  up,  and  goes  on  his  way 
rejoicing. 

One  word  more  —  without  tres- 
passing upon  the  province  of  the 
anatomist  or  the  patience  of  the 
general  reader— as  to  the  modifica- 
tion which  even  the  hardest  parts  of 
the  animal  frame  will  undergo  to 
answer  the  exigencies  of  the  demand. 
Dr.  Adam  found  that  the  burdens  of 
the  baggage  -  camel  from  Bengal, 
which  he  examined,  and  which — 
poor,  indefatigable  workman  —  had 


done  its  duty  more  scrupulously  than 
many  of  the  biped  labourers  in  the 
vineyard  of  this  world,  had  much 
altered  the  form  of  the  dorsal  verte- 
brae. He  observed  that  the  natural 
breadth  of  the  bodies  of  those  ver- 
tebrae seemed  to  be  not  greater  than 
the  wideness  of  the  nostrils;  but, 
owing  to  the  great  weights  borne  by 
the  patient  animal  whose  remains 
came  under  the  doctor's  observation, 
the  enlargement  was  such  that  those 
bones  presented  an  instance  of  exos- 
tosis rather  than  of  normal  propor- 
tion— though  still  that  enlargement 
had  been  controlled  by  the  laws  of 
symmetry.  The  greatest  breadth 
was  attained  at  the  connexion  of  the 
fifth  and  the  sixth  dorsal  vertebrae : 
there  the  pressure  of  the  burdens 
had  evidently  been  most  severe;  and 
the  summit  of  the  hump  was  at  the 
sixth.  Thus  was  the  back  strength- 
ened for  the  burden. 

Dr.  Adam  suggests,  that  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  symmetry  of  the 
swift  dromedaries  will  be  found  to 
be  much  more  complete  than  that 
of  the  baggage-camel.  The  load  for 
the  latter  is  variously  stated;  some 
make  it  six,  some  seven,  and  others 
above  eight  hundred  pounds:  nay, 
Sandys  says  that  he  will  carry  a 
thousand.  The  swiftness  of  the  dro- 
medary,* el  heirie,  or,  as  most  tra- 
vellers call  it,  maherry,  may  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  high-mettled 
racer,  with  more  endurance.  'When 
thou  shalt  meet  a  heirie,  and  say  to 
the  rider  Salem  Aleik,  ere  he  shall 
have  answered  thee  Aleik  Salem,  he 
will  be  afar  off,  and  nearly  out  of 
sight,  for  his  fleetness  is  like  the 
wind.'  A  sabayee,  said  to  be  the 
swiftest  of  this  breed,  is  good  for  six 
hundred  and  thirty  miles  (thirty- 
five  days  of  caravan-travelling),  in 
five  days.  Seven  or  eight  miles  an 
hour,  for  nine  or  ten  hours  a-day,  is 
stated  to  be  a  common  performance ; 
and  the  lamented  Captain  Lyon, 
whose  accuracy  was  strict;  relates 
that  a  Northern  African  Arabian 
maherry's  long  trot,  ut  the  rate  of 
nine  miles  an  nour,  will  endure  for 
many  hours  together. 

Cupid  has  been  pictured  bestriding 
the  lion  and  the  dolphin,  and  Dar- 
win has  made  him  inspire  plants  with 
love ;  but  when  he  takes  the  shape 


*  K*fin**i  ){»(***—  Camtlot  dromat,  running  or  swift  cameL 
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of  an  Arabian  lover,  and  mounts  his 
dromedary,  nothing  teems  impossible 
— space  and  time  are  annihilated.  It 
is  on  record  that  a  voung  man  was 
passionately  fond  of  a  young  girl, 
—lovely,  of  course,— and  who  on  her 
part  had  a  devouring  passion  for 
oranges.  None  were  to  be  had  for 
love  or  money  at  Mogadore,  and  no 
fruit  worthy  of  the  damsel  could  be 
procured  nearer  than  Marocco.  The 
lover  mounted  his  heirie  at  dawning, 
sped  him  away  to  Marocco,  a  hun- 
dred miles  from  Mogadore,  bagged 
the  desired  oranges,  and  returned 
that  very  night ;  but  too  late  to  pass, 
for  the  gates  were  shut.  The  beauty, 
however,  was  not  disappointed,  for 
the  gallant  Arab  made  a  friend  of 
one  of  the  guards  of  the  batteries, 
who  conveyed  the  golden  fruit  to 
the  charming  expectant.  And  here 
the  story  ends,  and  it  is  well  that  it 
does  so.  The  natural  hope  of  plod- 
ding Europeans  is,  that  they  were 
married,  and  lived  long  and  happily: 
but  then  comes  the  painful  truth. 
Beauty,  which  in  our  northern  climes 
endures  long  in  rich  ripeness,  is  in 
Arabia  as  fleeting  as  one  of  its  own 
flowers.  Nothing,  we  are  told,  can 
exceed  the  prettiness  of  an  Arab 
girl,  but  the  hideous— yes,  that  is 
the  gallant  traveller's  word — the 
hideous  ugliness  of  the  old  women. 

*  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he 
should  go,'  and,  acting  upon  this 
principle,  the  camel-drivers  in  some 
parts  of  Africa — Senegal  for  instance 
— were  wont,  soon  after  the  birth  of 
a  young  camel,  to  tie  its  feet  under 
its  belly,  throw  a  large  cloth  over  its 
back,  and  place  heavy  stones  upon 
each  of  the  corners  of  the  cloth  that 
rested  on  the  ground.  Thus  did  the 
Moors  accustom  the  animal  to  re- 
ceive the  loads  which  it  was  destined 
to  carry  through  a  life  of  labour, 

fmeralfy  prolonged  to  twenty  years, 
emales,  indeed,  and  such  fortunate 
males  as  are  exempt  from  work,  are 
said  to  live  for  twenty-five,  or  even 
thirty  years. 

The  European  mode  of  training  is 
not  commenced  till  the  camel  has 
attained  the  age  of  four  years,  when 
the  trainers  first  double  up  one  of  his 
fore  lees,  which  they  bind  fast  with 
a  cord;  this  they  pull,  and  thus 
compel  the  trainee  to  come  down 
upon  his  bent  knee.  But  all  pu- 
pils are  not  equally  docile ;  and  if 


this  method  should  fail,  as  it  ms* 
thnes  does*  both  legs  are  tied  ns,  a. 
the  camel  falls  upon  both  kBeea,ac 
on  the  callosity  which  protect!  & 
breast  This  operation  is  often  * 
companied  by  a  cry  and  a  fe 
application  of  the  whip  froa  & 
trainer;  and,  by  degrees,  theism 
learns  at  last  to  lie  down  upas  s 
belly  with  its  legs  doubted  uden 
at  the  well-remembered  ay  si 
blow,  accompanied  bv  a  jerk  of  5 
halter.  Having  attained  so  bbg 
obedience,  the  trainer  proceed*  t 
place  a  pack-saddle  on  the  erestrei 
back.  When  it  is  accustomed  toth 
appendage  a  light  load  is  pot  a 
ana  gradually  increased  till  h  rack 
the  maximum,  which  is  genenL' 
understood  to  be  fourteen  & 
grammes,  or  above  eight  hradrg 
pounds,  for  a  full-grown  camel 

Such  is  the  mode  practised  at  Pk 
and  though  the  Moors  brought  & 
animal  into  Spain,  that  sppesns 
be  the  only  locality  in  Europe  what 
the  camel  is  now  bred.    The  sri 
plains  and  stunted  vegetation  at  So 
Eossora  seem  to  have  pointed  Hue 
as  the  proper  place  for  this  em- 
inent ;  but  though  success  atten&i 
the  breed  seems  to  dwindle,  Ik 
foal  is  obliged  to  be  held  ip  fc 
attendants  to  take  the  material  m- 
rishment,  which  in  a  state  of  sate* 
the  new-born  creature  must  be  is  t 
condition  to  obtain  without  aaa* 
ance,   or  the   continuation  of  tk 
species  must  cease.     And  here  » 
may  be  observed,  that  we  toe  ® 
authentic  account  of  the  camel  ia » 
genuine  wild  state.    The  earliest  R- 
cords,    from    the    sacred  Scripta 
downwards,  present  it  in  a  done** 
ated  state.    When  Joseph  **  a* 
bv  his  brethren  into  the  pit,  audtk 
criminal  fraternity  sat  down  to  at 
bread,  they  lifted  up  their  ejof  wi 
looked,  and  behold  a  company  i 
Ishmaelites  came  from  Gilead  with 
their  camels,  bearing  tpieeiy,  ui 
balm,  and  myrrh,  going  to  cur;  * 
down  to  Egypt    And  yet  in  £01* 
itself  no  trace  appears  to  nate  bos 
observed  on  the  multitudinous  a* 
cient  monuments  of  the  form.  It  * 
indeed,  to  be  seen  on  the  tie* » 
the  building  at  Gbira,  where  it  J 
introduced  four  several  tunes;  ai 
in  one  instance  a  female  band*] 
is  suckling  her  young  one.  Wtej 
Gideon  arose  and  slew  Zebsh  m 
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Zalmunns,  he  took  away  the  orna- 
ments that  were  on  their  camels* 
necks.  Jacob  divided  the  people 
tli  at  was  with  him,  and  the  flocks, 
ctnd  the  herds,  and  the  camels,  into 
two  bands;  and  thirty  milch  camels 
and  their  colts  formed  part  of  the 

Ex-eaent  which  he  sent  to  propitiate 
is  ill-used  brother  Esau.    The  ca- 
mel   appears  in  the  forbidden  list 
set   forth  in  Leviticus,  because  he 
cbeweth  the  cud  but  divideth  not  the 
hoof.      The    Chaldeans    made   out 
three   bands   and   fell   upon  Job's 
camels,  of  which  he  had  three  thou- 
sand, and  carried  them  away;  and 
when  the  Lord  blessed  the  latter  end 
:    of  Job  more  than  his  beginning,  the 
[    comforted   patriarch    possessed   six 
thousand.    When   Xerxes   invaded 
Greece  camels  figured  as  part  of  his 
I    enormous  host.    The  Arabians  were 
stationed  in  the  rear,  that  the  horses 
t    might  not   be   frightened,  because 
they  cannot  endure  camels — of  which 
more  anon;    and  when  the  Great 
King    was  marching   through   the 
Pseonian  and  Crestonian  territories 
towards  the  river  Echidorus,  lions 
came  down  in  the  night  and  attacked 
the  camels,  seizing  them  only,  and 
leaving  man  and  every  other  beast 
unharmed.    Herodotus  expresses  his 
^wonder  that  the  lions  should  abstain 
from  all  the  rest  and  set  upon  the 
|      camels, — beasts  which  they  had  never 
before  seen  or  tried,*  as  was  pro- 
bably  the   case   with  those   lions. 
Before  the  camel   was   known   in 
Africa,  beyond  the  Nile,  the  country 
abounded  with  lions,  and  was  a  kind 
of  preserve  whence  the  proconsuls 
drew  their  supplies  for  the  Roman 
amphitheatre :  but  about  the  middle 
of  toe  third  century,  when  the  Arabs 
entered  Africa,  the  numbers  of  these 
ravenous  beasts  of  prey  were  greatly 
diminished ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
hunting  them  was  forbidden,  except 
in  the  case  of  privileged  persons,— a 
prohibition  which  originated  in  the 
apprehension  that  there  would  be 
few  or  none  left   for  the   circus. 
Honorius  put  an  end  to  this  prohi- 
bition, and  then  the  destruction  of 
the  lions  followed ;  cultivation  in- 
creased; camels  were  introduced,  fa- 


cilitating communication  from  one 
point  to  another  without  risk  of 
leonine  attack;  and  civilization  ad- 
vanced. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that 
no  authentic  record  appears  of  the 
existence  of  camels  in  a  wild  state.f 
And  though  M.  Desmoulins  is  of  opi- 
nion that  they  were  to  be  found  in 
that  state  in  Arabia  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  century,  and  though  the 
natives  of  Central  Africa  declare  that 
wild  camels  wander  free  in  the  moun- 
tains where  European  feet  have  never 
trod,  such  assertions  are  by  no  means 
conclusive :   for,  granting  them  to 
be   true,   such  camels   may    have 
been   descended  from  domesticated 
parents,  which  had,  like  the  Ame- 
rican  horses,    escaped    from   their 
owners.    In  one  expedition  directed 
by  the  great  Assyrian  queen,  whom 
Ninus  coveted  from  the  despairing 
Menones,  and  obtained  to  his  own 
destruction,  three  hundred  myriads  of 
foot,  a  hundred  myriads  of  horse,  ten 
myriads  of  scythe -armed  chariots, 
as  many  of  fighting  men  mounted 
on  camels,  and  seventy  myriads  more 
of  those  beasts  destined  for  various 
services,  were  among  the  hosts  col- 
lected at  her  command.    Camels  also 
carried  the  artificial  elephants,  which, 
to  the  number  of  two  millions,  Seini- 
ramis  employed  in  her  Mesopotamian 
expedition   against  the  Indians,  in 
which  she  was  wounded.    But  if  the 
mother  of  Vathek  had  her  Alboufaki, 
the  most  hideous,  malignant,   and 
swift  of  dromedaries,  the  daughter  of 
Derceto  was  mistress  of  one  which, 
though  it  may  not  have  rivalled  that 
of  Carathis  in  ugliness  and  unearthly 
propensities,  saved  her  by  its  fleet- 
new.    Poor  Zenobia  was  not  so  for- 
tunate, for  the  swiftness  of  her  dro- 
medaries could  not  prevent  her  from 
falling  into  the  hands  of  Aurelian. 

In  ancient  war,  besides  their  use 
as  beasts  of  burthen,  the  swifter 
races,  the  maherries  of  that  day, 
drew  the  rapid  scythed  chariots, 
mowing  down  masses  of  men  in  their 
course;  or  carried  bowmen,  armed 
also  with  long  swords,  to  enable  them 
to  reach  the  cavalry  and  infantry  in 
personal  encounters. 


*  Polymnia,  125. 

f  With  reference  to  this  question  it  may  be  worthy  of  note,  that  the  fossil  re- 
mains of  a  camel  are  said  to  have  been  detected  by  Col.  Cautley  in  the  sub-Hima- 
layan range. 
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As  for  camels,  they  are  nourished  in 
the  Levant  or  East  parts  (quoth  Phile- 
mon Holland,  in  his  translation  of  Pliny), 
among  other  hoards  of  great  cattell :  two 
kindes  there  be  of  them,  the  Bactriana 
and  the  Arabick:  differing  herein,  that 
the  Bactrians  have  two  bunches  upon 
their  backs;  the  other  but  one  apiece 
there,  but  they  have  another  in  their 
brest,  whereupon  they  rest  and  ly.  Both 
sorts  want  the  upper  row  of  teeth  in  their 
mouthes,  like  as  bulls  and  lone.  In  those 
parts  from  whence  they  come  they  serve 
all  to  carry  packs,  like  labouring  horses, 
and  are  put  to  service  also  in  the  wars, 
and  are  backed  of  horsemen :  their  swift- 
nets  is  comparable  to  that  of  horses ; 
they  grow  to  a  just  measure,  and  exceed 
not  a  certain  ordinary  strength.  The 
camelly  in  his  travelling,  will  not  goe  a 
iot  farther  than  his  ordinary  journey; 
nether  will  he  carry  more  than  his  ac- 
customed and  usuall  load.  Naturally 
they  doe  hate  horses.  |They  can  abide  to 
be  four  daies  together  without  drinke : 
and  when  they  drinke  or  meet  with 
water  they  fill  their  skin  full  enough  to 
serve  both  for  the  time  past  and  to  come : 
but  before  they  drinke,  they  must  tram- 
ple with  their  feet  to  raise  mud  and  sand, 
and  so  trouble  the  water,  otherwise  they 
take  no  pleasure  in  drinking.  They  live 
commonly  fifty  yeares,  and  some  of  them 
a  hundred.  These  creatures  also  other- 
while  fall  to  be  mad,  so  much  as  it  is. 
Moreover,  they  have  a  device  to  splay 
even  the  very  females,  to  make  them  fit 
for  the  warres ;  for  if  they  be  not  co- 
vered, they  become  the  stronger  and  more 
courageous. 

There  is  one  manifest  error  in  this 
account,  showing  that  Pliny  never 
could  have  looked  into  a  camel's 
mouth,  which  has  two  pointed  inci- 
sive teeth  implanted  in  the  upper 
jaw,  forming  with  the  six  lower  inci- 
sors a  formidable  pair  of  nippers,  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  cutting  through 
the  touch  plants  which  form  the 
principal  food  of  the  animal.  The 
age,  too,  is  nearly  double  that  as- 
signed to  the  camel  by  the  moderns. 
The  antipathy  of  the  horse,  which  is 
frequently  alluded  to  by  the  ancients, 
still  exists  in  full  force,  and  appears 
to  be  mutual,  where  use  has  not 
reconciled  it  to  the  camel, — 
Utque  aquilam  cygnus,  congrum  ma- 

nena,  cameras 
Odit  equum. 

Cyrus  availed  himself  of  this  anti- 
pathy on  the  suggestion  of  Harpagus 
the  Mede  to  the  utter  discomfiture 


of  Croesus.  He  gathered  tagefe 
the  multitude  of  camels  that  &!ta 
his  army  with  provisions  and  fa*> 
gage,  caused  their  burthens  to  it 
taken  off,  and  armed  men  to  most 
them,  and  then  ordered  them  to  r 
in  advance  of  the  army  against  ^ 
Lydian  horse.  His  infantry  be  plis: 
immediately  behind  the  camels,  &. 
his  cavalry  in  the  rear  of  the  * 
fantry.  Then  he  gave  the  a. 
word  for  no  quarter,  except  to  O* 
sua,  who  was  on  no  account  to  > 
killed,  whatever  resistance  he  sir 
make.  He  thus  disposed  ms  troo 
adds  Herodotus,*  for  this  reasoa-t 
horse  is  afraid  of  a  camel,  and  cmr 
endure  its  sight  or  smell;  sail 
had  recourse  to  this  stratagem  th. 
the  cavalry,  by  which  the  LjL: 
expected  to  win,  might  be  oseksi  i 
Croesus.  And  so  it  fell  out.i' 
when  they  joined  battle,  the  boa 
no  sooner  smelt  and  saw  thecal 
than  they  turned  tail  and  destroy 
the  hopes  of  Croesus. 

Even  now,  at  Pisa,  it  is  fc 
necessary  to  reconcile  the  haw v 
the  sight  of  the  camels  in  order - 
prevent  accidents  ;  and  where  & 
precautions  of  such  training  bt; 
not  been  adopted,  the  sodden  et 
dangerous  terror  with  which  abas 
is  seised  on  coming  unexpedair 
upon  one  of  them  is  excessta. 

The  madness  alluded  to  by  PSp 
probably  refers  to  the  violence  'J 
the  male  at  certain  seasons,  wbos 
portion  of  the  veha*  pabU  is  in- 
truded with  a  strange  and  load  wet 
Cupid  makes  many  of  his  rote* 
play  as  strange  love-pranks  as  erc 
the  crazy  Don  performed;  but*i« 
he  bestrides  a  camel,  he  makes  fc 
impassioned  brute  absolutely  ni«i 

Advantage  is  taken  of  this  states 
excitement  by  the  turbaned  TbA- 
and  two  rivals  are  pitted,  who  si  aoer 
rush  at  each  other,  and  a  Rgofc 
combat  follows.  Before  they  sit  * 
go  they  are  muzzled  after  a  fen* 
so  that  no  deadly  injury  can  ea» 
Then  they  turn  to  like  Con* 
wrestlers,  standing  on  then*  Wnd  fags. 
embracing  each  other  with  ^  "J* 
terior  extremities,  twis^tbeirD«fe 
together  and  each  striving  to  over- 
throw his  adversary.  Fired  st  tte 
sight,  the  Turk  loses  his  *■*  ud 
apathetic  demeanour.    He  clip  w 


Clio,  79. 
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sands,  and  shouts  out  the  name  of  the 
favourite  which  he  has  backed  with 
in  energy  worthy  of  Hoc  Hey  Hole 
and  Alary lebone  in  the  old  time,  be- 
fore modern  statutes  had  prohibited 
the  brutalizing  doc-fights,  bull  and 
badger-baits,  which,  in  other  days, 
formed  the  amusement  of  the  high 
and  low  vulgar.  A  vestige  of  toe 
old  English  spirit  still  lingers,  and 
snatches  of  ancient  songs  comme- 
morative of  the  departed  rugging 
and  riving  era  may  yet  be  heard  in 
triciis.* 

Mr.  Macfarlane  saw  one  of  these 
got -up   camel-fights   at  a  Turkish 
wedding  in  a  village  near  Smyrna, 
and  again  at  a  festival  at  Magnesia. 
13 ut  he  once,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Smyrna,  saw  a  fight  of  a  more  serious 
character.     Two  huge  camels  broke 
away  from  the  string,  and  set  to  in 
spite  of  their  drivers.     They  bit  each 
other  like  furies,  and  the  devidjis^f 
to  whom  in  general  these  animals  are 
most  obedient  and  even  affectionate, 
had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  separat- 
ing the  enraged  rivals. 

On  the  Roman  arena  the  camel 
was  seen  comparatively  late,  either 
as  a  mere  spectacle  or  in  a  ruck  with 
other  beasts,  and  there  is  some  foun- 
dation for  the  belief  that  camels  ap- 
peared in  the  circus  drawing  chariots 
four-in-hand ;  not  as  we  drive,  but 
all  four  in  the  same  line,  yoked  to- 
'     gether  abreast. 

Ptolemy  evinced  his  respect  for  the 
human  race  by  showing  together  two 
1  novelties  in  the  Egyptian  theatre, 
namely,  a  black  camel  and  a  parti- 
coloured man,  the  latter  being  half 
white  and  half  black. 

Without  stopping  to  inquire  about 
the  dimensions  of  the  table  of  that 
mighty  monarch,  who,  according  to 
some  retailers  of  wonders,  had  a  whole 
camel  served  to  his  robust  guests, 
or  whether  the  said  thaumaturgists 
had  not  misread  a  passage  which  set 
forth  how  the  entertainer,  in  his 
royal  magnificence,  had  sent  away  the 


guests,  after  a  feast  worthy  of  Lu- 
cullus  himself,  enriched  with  golden 
crowns,  massive  silver  vases,  slaves, 
and  a  camel  each,  we  may  be  content 
with  knowing  that  the  milk  and  flesh 
of  the  animal  are  said  to  be  as  wel- 
come to  the  Arab  as  those  of  the 
rein-deer  to  the  Laplander ;  and  as 
there  is  too  frequently  but  one  step 
between  the  pleasures  of  the  table 
and  the  prescription  of  the  physician, 
let  us  see  what  the  ancient  pharma- 
copoeia owed  to  the  camel : — 

His  braine  (by  report)  is  excellent  good 
against  the  epilepsie  or  falling  sicknesse, 
if  it  be  dried  and  drank  with  vinegar : 
so  doth  the  gall  likewise  taken  in  drinke 
with  hony :  which  also  is  a  good  medicine 
for  the  squinancy.£ 

In  cases  of  obstinate  alvine  ob- 
struction a  dried  camel's  tail  was  held 
to  be  infallible.  The  droppings  '  re- 
duced into  ashes  and  incorporate  with 
oile,  doth  curie  and  frizzle  the  haire 
of  the  head.'  This  may  have  been 
among  Antony's  cosmetics :  — '  The 
said  ashes  made  into  a  liniment  and 
so  applied,  yea,  and  taken  in  drink, 
as  much  as  a  man  may  comprehend 
with  three  fingers,  cureth  the  falling 
sicknesse ;'  and,  no  doubt,  '  Great 
Julius*  took  it.  '  The  haire  of  their 
tails  twisted  into  a  wreath  or  cord, 
and  so  worn  about  the  left  arme  in 
manner  of  a  bracelet,  cureth  the 
quartan  ague ;'  and  if  Caius  Ligarius 
had  worn  such  an  antidote,  he  might 
not  have  suffered  so  much  from 
That  same  ague  which  had  made  him  lean. 

The  antipathy  between  the  horse 
and  the  camel  no  longer  exists  in  the 
East,  where  their  association  has  so 
long  and  so  continually  been  effected. 
For  many  centuries  the  camel  has 
been  the  great  transporting  power, 
where  no  other  vehicle  could  have 
answered  the  purpose.  Old  chroni- 
cles record  that  the  three  Magian 
kings  came  mounted  on  swift  drome- 
daries to  the  adoration  of '  the  Heav'n- 
born  child ;'  and  the  slower  race  have 
long  formed  the  great  medium  of 


*  For  instance,  an  itinerant  melodist  was  regaling  the  ears  of  his  audience  the 
other  evening  with  a  racy  composition,  which  included  the  following  stave : — 
As  for  sentiment,  and  that  'ere  stuff, 

It's  a  thing  I  can't  abide ; 
Give  me  a  jolly  butcher  with  his  apron  on, 
And  his  bull-bitch  by  his  side. 
The  song  was  altogether  suggestive  of  the  owner  of  the  pair  of  boots  which  Edwin 
Landseer  has  immortalized  in  bis  incomparable  '  Low  Life/ 
f  Camel  drivers.  %  Holland's  Pliny. 
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commercial  intercourse.    As  a  shep- 
herd knows  his  sheep,  so  do  the  de- 
vidjis  or  camel-driyers  distinguish 
their  camels,  and  they  talk  t>f  their 
points  as  a  jockey  speaks  of  those  of 
a  favourite  horse;  nay,  a  Bedouin 
knows  the  print  of  his  own  camel's 
foot,  and  will  thus  track  it  when  it 
has  wandered.    Nothing  can  he  more 
orderly  than  the  progress  of  the 
caravans.     The   camel  moves  like 
clock-work;   and  the  caravans   or 
strings  of  camels  are,  Mr.  Macfar- 
lane  tells  us,  always  headed  by  a 
little  ass,  on  which  the  driver  some- 
times rides,  and  which  has  a  tinkling 
bell  round  its  neck.    Each  camel, 
be  adds,  is  commonly  furnished  with 
a  large,  rude,  but  soft  and  pastoral- 
sounding  bell,  suspended  to  the  front 
of  the  peck  or  saddle.    If  these  bells 
be  removed  by  accident  or  design, 
the  camels,  like  the  mules  of  Spain 
and  Italy,  will  come  to  a  dead  stop; 
and  Mr.  Macfarlane  adds,  that  like 
the  mules  also,  the  camels  always  go 
best  in  a  long  line,  one  after  the 
other.    He  tried  the  experiment  of 
the  bell  at  Pergamos.    Two  stately 
camels,  the  foremost  furnished  with 
fiie  bell,  were  trudging  along  the 
road  with  measured  steps.    The  bell 
was  detached  with  a  long  stick.    The 
camels  halted,  nor  could   they  be 
urged  forward  till  their  ears  were 
regaled  with  the  well-known  musk. 
Mr.  Macfarlane  observes,  that   he 
uses  the  word  ( measured,*  not  as  a 
matter  of  poetry  but  of  met ;  and  he 
antes  that  their  step  is  so  measured 
and  Ike  clock-work,  that  on  a  plaint 
you  know  almost  to  a  yard  the  dis- 
tance they  will  go  in  a  given  tune. 
In  the  flat  valleys  of  the  Hermue  and 
Catena  he  made  calculations  with  a 
watch  in  his  hand,  and  found,  boor 
after  hour,  an  unvarying  result,  the 
end  of  their  journey  being  performed 
just  at  the  same  pace,  three  miles  am 
hour,  as  the  beginning.    The  earner 
is,  indeed,  the  creature  of  order  and 
regularity.    Each  has  his  place  m 
the  line ;  and  if  this  be  interfered 
with,  the  beasts  become  disorderly 
and  will  not  march.    '  Each  gets  at- 
tached to  a  particular  camel  of  the 
caravan,  prefers  seeing  his  tail  before 
him  to  that  of  any  other,  and  will  not 
go  if  you  displace  his  friend.* 

But  the  Egyptians  do  not  move  in 
single  file;  they,  on  the  contrary, 
march  with  a  wide-extended  front. 


Caravans  from  Bagdad  to  Afe* 
and   Damascus  have  been  sM- 
consist  of  camels  marching  ake? . 
each  other,  and  sometimes  coat 
over  a  space  of  more  than  a  eft. 
Old  authors  notice  the  bins? 
camels  to  move  in  measured  nW  r 
pladng   the    animal  on 
heated  plates,  and  at  the 
sounding  a  musical  mstniBxnt  I- 
carriage  of  the  head,  so  fapat 
theme  of  eulogy  with  the  An£z 
poets,  is  due  to  the  anas,  vtal  V 
sides  its  articulation  with  the  ocas' 
tal  condyles,  affords  support  tot 
lower  jaw.     The  Arabs,  vba  fer» 
among  them  moat  iiaagiaum  si 
finished  umpt  ovisatori,  conga*  & 
elegant  movements  of  a  beati 
bride  to  those  of  a  young  cad 
The  Thousand  ami  OatAgfeft 
most  clever  fables,  have  ame  Se- 
dation in  fact,  as  is  well  know? 
the  friends  of  the  Aialma  m  i 
rank,  who  keeps  his  professed  *b> 
teller  as  an  indispensable  put  rf  if 
establishment.      African  tmSa 
relate  that  these  friends  will  asai 
before  his  tent,  or  on  meshsja 
with  which  the  hoase  of  albas 
Arab  is  roofed,    and  there  Us* 
night  after  night,  to  a  eosmtir 
history,  related  for  sixty  or  era* 
hundred  nights  in  suecegiwi.  Ik 
listeners  on  such  octanes*  bm  4 
the  air  of  being  speU-bousd,  «s» 
ally  while  hearing  some  of  as 
native  songs,  which  are  nsssif 
extemporised,  full  of  fire,  asiapaa- 
in*  with    irresistible  force** 
CI  have  seea,,8wiMs> 
a  cnete  of  Ante  JwS* 
their  eyes  with  a  tied  attests' 
and  buisaag  vita* 


laughter;  at  the  next  satiat* 
tears  and  clasping  their  baa* _■» 
the  ecstasy  or  gnef  sad  'pV^jj 
The  good  camel  -dmtr  mm 
cheers  his  beast  with  out  of  *« 
melodies,  and  diviksaBsssy* 
with  those 

Mote  companions  of  Ms  toils,  a*  J* 
Inanhisgricframontftues^"**     I 

Then,  where  no  springs  m»Bn*'      j 

Or  moss-crowa'd  fountain*  nufcpB  " 
day. 
But  soanetnueBthepooraUvesofc* 
dreadfully  from  the  xealous^ 
of  those  who  have  tat  can*** 
The  attention  of  Bishop  Bebcr,  f» 
on  his  journey  to  dwnpoor,  fl*8" 
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racked  by  the  dreadful  groans  of  one 
f  the  baggage-camels.    He  went  to 
be  spot  and  found  that  two  of  the 
BXDel-drivers  had  bound  its  legs  in 
l   atneeling  posture,  so  that  it  could 
tot   stir,  and  were  burning  it  with 
lot  irons  in  all  the  fleshy  and  carti- 
aginous  parts  of  its  body.    The  good 
riahop  inquired  what  they  were  doing, 
md  was  answered  that  the  camel  had 
a  fever  and  wind,  and  would  die  if 
they  did  not  so  treat  it;  and  die  it 
did,  after  all,  secundum  artem.    Our 
French  neighbours  lore  to  be  syste- 
matic, and  thus  classify  the  helpers 
of  men :  Le  mSdectn  quiguSrit — he- is 
very  rare ;  Le  mkdecin  qui  attend  la 
gmerucm  —  much  more  common,  but 
still    comparatively  rare;    and    Le 
wsSdeein  qui  tne.    The  camel-doctors 
appear  to  hare  belonged  to  the  last 
and  most  numerous  class,  though  the 
treatment  seems  to  have  been  some- 
what similar  to  that  practised   on 
Rodin,  for   cholera,   with   success. 
Immersion  in  water  seems  to  be  most 
injurious  to  the  camel;  and  after 
being   compelled   to   pass  through 
rivers,  disease  frequently  supervenes. 
It  also  appears  to  be  liable  to  in- 
toxication without  drinking  stimu- 
lating  liquors.      *  Several    of  our 
camels,*  says  Dr.  Oudney, '  are  drunk 
to-day.    Their  eyes  are  heavy,  and 
want  animation;  gait  staggering,  and 
every  now  and  then  faUingas  a  man 
in  a  state  of  intoxication.'    This  arose, 
according  to  the  doctor,  from  eating 
dates  after  drinking  water ;  and  he 
accounts  for  the  effect  on  the  animal 
by  the  probable  passing  of  the  fruit 
into  the  spirituous  fermentation  in  its 
stomach.    That  wonderful  stomach, 
which  contains  a  series  of  reservoirs 
to  enable  the  desert  ship  to  pursue 
its  voyage  over  the  trackless  and  arid 
sands.    Yea,  it  is  so.    Doubts  have 
been  entertained  upon  the  authority 
of  a  celebrated  name,  for  it  has  been 
stated  by  a  distinguished  compara- 
tive anatomist*  that  John  Hunter 
did  not  give  credit  to  this  assertion. 
But  upon  looking  to  the  source — 
and,  as  Dr.  Johnson  said  of  conver- 
sation, it  is  of  primary  consequence 
in  appreciating  information  to  ascer- 
tain whether  it  comes  from  a  spring 
or  a  reservoir — we  find  that  Dr. 
Patrick  Russell,  the  writer  on  whom 
Sir  £verard  depended  for  this  con- 


tradiction of  a  generally  received 
notion,  states,  in  the  appendix  to  his 
brother's  History  of  Aleppo,  that 
water,  in  cases  of  distress,  is  taken 
from  the  camel's  stomach,  and  that 
it  is  a  fact  neither  doubted  in  Syria 
nor  considered  strange.  The  doctor 
confesses  that  he  never  was  himself 
in  a  caravan  reduced  to  such  an  ex- 
pedient, but  he  adds,  that  he  has  no 
reason  to  distrust  the  report  of  others, 
particularly  of  the  Arabs;  and  he 
refers  to  the  historian  Beidawi,  who 
in  relating  the  Prophet's  expedition 
to  Tabuc  against  the  Greeks,  ob- 
serves that,  among  other  miseries  of 
the  army,  the  belligerents  were  re- 
duced to  the  extremity  of  slaving 
their  camels  to  quench  their  thirst 
with  the  water  contained  in  those 
animated  water-skins.  But  further, 
the  doctor  records  that  on  his  return 
from  the  East  Indies  in  1789,  having 
heard  accidentally  that  his  friend 
Mr.  John  Hunter  had  dissected  a 
camel,  and  was  supposed  to  have 
expressed  an  opinion  that  the  ani- 
mal's power  of  preserving  water  in 
its  stomach  was  rather  improbable, 
he  took  an  opportunity  of  conversing 
with  that  illustrious  physiologist  on 
the  subject,  when,  he  says,  to  the 
best  of  his  recollection,  John  Hunter 
told  him  that  he  by  no  means  drew 
any  such  absolute  inference  from  bis 
dissection ;  that  he  saw  no  reason  for 
assigning  more  than  four  stomachs 
to  the  camel,  though  he  could  con- 
ceive that  water  might  be  found  in 
the  paunch  little  impregnated  with 
the  dry  provender  of  the  desert,  and 
readily  separating  or  draining  from 
it.  The  doctor  then  goes  into  ana- 
tomical detail,  and  those  who  wish 
to  follow  him  have  only  to  so  to  the 
Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons- 
of  London— the  great  John  Hunter's 
great  monument — where  they  wni 
find  the  reticulum,  or  water-bag  of 
the  camel,  with  such  an  explanation 
as  a  catalogue  proceeding  from  the 
pen  of  Professor  Owen  only  could 
give. 

Then  if  we  want  extrinsic  evidence, 
we  have  only  to  call  one  of  the  most 
truthful,  amiable  witnesses,  that  ever 
left  friends  to  lament  him.  Captain 
Lyon,  upon  the  occasion  of  a  death 
of  one  of  these  animals,  says,  in  his 
most  interesting  narrative,—— 


*  Sir  Everard  Home. 
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I  never  before  had  an  opportunity  of 
observing  how  water  is  procured  from 
the  belly  of  a  camel  to  satisfy  the  thirst 
of  an  almost  perishing  kaffll.*  It  is  the 
false  stomach  which  contains  the  water 
and  undigested  food.  This  is  strained 
through  a  cloth,  and  then  drank ;  and 
from  those  who  have  been  under  the 
necessity  of  making  use  of  the  beverage 
I  learn  that  the  taste  is  bitter.  As  the 
animal  had  recently  drank,  its  stomach 
was  nearly  full. 

The  sailor,  whose  love  of  adven- 
ture had  induced  him  to  make  a  land 
voyage  and  who  suffered  accordingly 
(for,  though  full  of  resources,  he  must 
have  been  very  much  like  a  fish  out 
of  water— a  salmon  on  a  gravel  walk, 
for  instance),  amused  himself  by 
making  observations  on  the  skin  and 
skeleton  of  the  defunct ;  and  which 
way  do  you  think  his  thoughts  went  ? 
Naturam  expelles,  &c ;  but  you  may 
be  sure  of  the  recurrence :  why,  in 
planning  a  boat  out  of  the  remains. 
He  found  that  a  most  excellent  con- 
trivance might  be  made  from  them 
for  the  purpose  of  crossing  rivers, 
the  back-bone  being  used  as  the  keel 
and  the  ribs  as  timbers.  The  forma- 
tion of  the  chest  of  the  camel  struck 
him  as  being  like  nothing  so  much 
as  the  prow  of  a  Portuguese  bean- 
cod,  or  fishing-boat  ;f  and,  with  the 
frankness  of  a  sailor,  he  adds  that  it 
was  in  consequence  of  hearing  the 
Arabs  always  calling  it • markab,'  or 
ship,  that  the  idea  first  occurred  to 
him. 

Ship,  indeed ;  never  was  metaphor 
more  true.  Launched  upon  the  sandy 
ocean,  where  the  compass  is  not  un- 
frequently  used,  the  camel  fleet  pur- 
sues its  voyage  until  it  reaches  its 
anchoring  ground  for  the  night  in 
some  brake  well  known  to  the 
devidjis,  making  commerce  easy  be- 
tween nations,  to  whom  the  desert 
would  otherwise  be  an  unconquerable 
bar,  or  smooths  the  dreary  way  from 
Damascus  to  Mecca  for  the  Maho- 
metan pilgrim.  The  camel  of  the 
caravans  which  trade  between  Cairo 
and  the  interior  to  spots  still  a  blank 
on  the  map  of  the  European  geogra- 
pher becomes  a  slave-ship.  When 
one  of  these  slave-caravans  reaches 
the  open  country,  the  miserable  slave 
has  to  undergo  the  horrors  of  a  sort 
of  middle -passage    in    the    desert, 


though  his  treatment,  terrible « 
is,  is  mild  when  compared  wri  - 
agonies   of  the  hold.   He  b  a 
fast  to  a  long  pole,  one  end  of  n 
is  tied  to  a  earners  saddle,  ud  - 
other,  which  is  forked,  is  passe 
each  side  of  his  neck  and  tied  k-_ 
with  strong  cord,  so  as  to  rate- 
impossible  for  him  to  get  his  ± 
out :   his  right  hand  is  fastened 
the  pole  at  a  short  distance  from  • 
head.    Thus,  with  his  legs  isd  'j- 
arm  at  liberty,  the  slave  k,  a 
were,  taken  in  tow  by  the  eo. 
behind  which  he  marches  til  i 
long,  and  is  cast  off  at  night  ffiij 
be  put  in  irons. 

The  hadj,  or  pilgrim-wim- 
sues  its  route  principally  by  i.- 
and  by  torch-light.    Moving  ah: 
four  o  clock  in  the  afternoon,  it? 
vels  without  stopping  till  an  bcr  • 
two  after  the  sun  is  above  the  f 
zon.    The  extent  and  luxury  of  f> 
pilgrimages,  in  ancient  time*  e* 
dally,  almost  exceed  belief.  Ev: 
of  Arabian   Nights   celebrity,  ;<?• 
formed  the  pilgrimage  no  les  ts 
nine  times,  and  with  a  grantor  >* 
coming  the  commander  of  the  *> 
ful.     The  caravan  of  the  rootk* 
the  last  of  the  Abassides  namte 
one  hundred  and  twenty  tho*£ 
camels.     Nine  hundred  camels  i* 
employed   merely   in  bearing ~ 
wardrobe  of  one  of  the  caliphs,  c 
others  carried  snow  with  thee  : 
cool  their  sherbet    Nor  was  to 
alone  celebrated  for  such  pan?*'- 
luxury  in  fulfilling  the  dinetxtt* 
the  Koran.     The  Sultan  of  Erf 
on  one  occasion,  was  accompanbi  *; 
five  hundred  camels,  whose  ia«* 
burdens  consisted  of  sweetmeat*  °. 
confectionary  only ;  while  two  b* 
dred  and  eighty  were  entirely  ■» 
with  pomegranates  and  other  M* 
The  itinerant  larder  of  this  prtff* 
contained  one  thousand  geese  0 
three  thousand  fowls.   Even*)* 
as   sixty  years  since,  the  piif* 
caravan  from  Cairo  was  six  boons 
passing  one  who  saw  the  process* 

The  departure  of  such  o  in* 
with  its  thousands  of  amels  giv- 
ing in  every  variety  of  frapp* 
some  with  two  brass  fiefd-pw*  <** 
—others  with  bells  and  streamer 
others,  again,  with  kettledrum** 


*  Caravan. 

t  Phaselus  ille  quern  videtia  hospites. — Catullus. 


850.]  Leaves  from  the  Note-Book  of  a  Naturalist. 
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-others  covered  with  purple  velvet, 
rith  men  walking  by  their  sides 
laying  on  flutes  and  flageolets, — 
>me  glittering  with  neck  ornaments 
nd  silver-studded  bridles,  variegated 
rith  coloured  beads,  and  with  nod- 
ing  plumes  of  ostrich-feathers  on 
tieir  foreheads — to  say  nothing  of  the 
oble,  gigantic,  sacred  camel,  decked 
rith  cloth  of  gold  and  silk,  his  bridle 
budded  with  jewels  and  gold,  led  by 
wo  sheiks  in  green,  with  the  ark  or 
hapel  containing  the  Koran  written 
a  letters  of  gold, — forms  a  dazzling 
ontrast  to  the  spectacle  it  not  un- 
requently  presents  before  its  mission 
s  fulfilled.  Numbers  of  these  gailv- 
saparisoned  creatures  drop  and  die 
mserably,  and  when  the  pilgrimage 
eaves  Mecca  the  air  is  too  often 
ainted  with  the  effluvia  reeking  from 
ie  bodies  of  the  camels  that  have 
rank  under  the  exhausting  fatigue 
>f  the  march.  After  he  had  passed 
ie  Akaba,  near  the  head  of  the  Bed 
Sea,  the  whitened  bones  of  the  dead 
samels  were  the  land-marks  which 
guided  the  pilgrim  through  the  sand- 
wastes,  as  he  was  led  on  by  the  alter- 
nate hope  and  disappointment  of  the 
cnirage,  or '  sera  V  as  the  Arabs  term 
it.  Burckhardt  describes  this  phe- 
nomenon as  seen  by  him  when  they 
were  surrounded  during  a  whole 
day's  march  by  phantom  lakes.  The 
colour  was  of  the  purest  azure, — so 
clear,  that  the  shadows  of  the  moun- 
tains which  bordered  the  horizon 
were  reflected  with  extreme  precision ; 
and  the  delusion  of  its  being  a  sheet 
of  water  was  thus  rendered  perfect. 
He  had  often  seen  the  mirage  in 
Syria  and  Egypt:  there  he  always 
found  it  of  a  whitish  colour,  like 
morning  mist,  seldom  lying  steadily 
on  the  plain,  almost  continually  vi- 
brating; but  in  the  case  above  de- 
scribed the  appearance  was  very  dif- 
ferent, and  bore  the  most  complete 
resemblance  to  water.  This  exact 
similitude  the  traveller  attributes  to 
the  great  dryness  of  the  air  and  earth 
in  the  desert  where  he  beheld  it. 
There,  too,  the  appearance  of  water 
approached  much  nearer  than  in 
Syria  and  Egypt,  being  often  not 
more  than  two  hundred  paces  from 
the  beholders,  whereas  he  had  never 
seen  it  before  at  a  distance  of  less 
than  half-a-mile. 


Will  it  be  believed  that  some  zoo- 
logists (among  them  we  could  men- 
tion a  great  name,* — the  name  of 
one  who  did  glorious  service  in  his 
day,  but  who  was  too  prone  to  at- 
tempt to  put  Nature  in  the  wrong) 
have  endeavoured  to  account  for  the 
construction  of  the  camel  by  a  theory 
based  upon  the  lengthened  servitude 
of  the  animal  ?  Now,  if  you  grant, 
as  you  will  not  if  you  are  wise,  that 
the  callosities  of  the  camel  were  the 
result  of  an  infinitesimal  series  of 

Cuflexions,  the  slave-tokens  of  a 
g  submission  to  the  tyrant  man, 
what  will  you  make  of  the  internal 
organization — of  the  cisterns  which 
enable  the  animal  to  live  where  any 
creature  not  so  provided  must  perish 
from  thirst  without  artificial  aid  ? 
Here  are  vast  sandy  deserts  to  be 
traversed  before  man  can  communi- 
cate with  man.  Where  is  the  me- 
dium of  communication?  Nature 
S resents  an  animal  of  surpassing  en- 
urance,  capable,  upon  emergency, 
of  sustaining  a  thirst  of  ten  or  twelve 
days*  duration.  The  head  is  levelled 
directly  forward,  and  lighted  by  eyes 
that  can  look  onward,  and  in  some 
degree  backward,  but  which  are  pro- 
tected from  the  downward  stroke  of 
the  sun  by  an  overhanging  orbit 
which  prevents  the  camel  from  look- 
ing upward.  The  nostrils  are  so 
formed  that  the  animal  has  only  to 
make  the  muscles  do  their  duty  to 
shut  them  against  the  sand-storm  of 
the  simoom.  From  the  sole  of  the 
elastic  foot  to  the  crown  of  the  well- 
balanced  head  the  camel  externally 
is  formed  for  the  destiny  which  it 
has  to  fulfil ;  and  its  internal  struc- 
ture is  pregnant  with  proofs  of  its 
adaptation  to  its  own  wants  as  well 
as  the  wants  of  man  on  that  par- 
ticular portion  of  the  earth  where  it 
is  most  vigorous:  if  it  be  taken 
thence  and  transplanted  to  other 
localities,  it  does  its  duty  after  a 
fashion,  but  the  breed  dwindles. 

The  geologist  well  knows  that  the 
disposition  of  the  strata,  after  all  the 
convulsions  and  disruptions  they 
have  undergone,  is .  precisely  that 
which  presents  the  most  accommo- 
dating surface  to  man.  If  they  had 
remained  as  they  were  at  first  depo- 
sited, where  would  he  have  found 
that  mineral  wealth  which  is  the 


*  Buffon. 
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great  source  of  civilization  ?  It  is 
quite  true  that  this  very  mineral 
wealth  is  enabling  him  to  supersede 
the  animal  of  which  we  have  been 
treating,  perhaps  at  too  great  length. 
The  steam-power  —  Darwin  was  a 
great  and  true  prophet* — may  leave 


the  camel  far  behind,  even  is  t* 
desert:  bat  no  sound  phyw^g 
can  contemplate  the  creature  wg. 
out  seeing  in  it  an  ovenrbeksg 
manifestation  of  the  wisdom  of  a 
Creator. 


DIPLOMACY,  DIPLOMATISTS,  AND  DIPLOMATIC  SERVANTS  OF 

ENGLAND. 

ECONOMICAL  AND  ORGANIC  REFORM  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 
Pakt  II. 


TTTE  were  not  of  the  number  of  those 
if  who  expected  that  Mr.  Henley 
would  have  thrown  any  new  light 
on,  or  would  have  entered  largely 
into  a  consideration  of,  the  abuses  of 
our  diplomatic  system.  The  truth 
is  that  there  arc  not  four  men  in  the 
House  of  Commons — and  not  above 
half-a-dozen  in  the  House  of  Lords— 
competent  from  experience,  from  ac- 
quired knowledge,  and  from  travel, 
to  deal  with  this  difficult  subject. 
The  honourable  member  for  Oxford- 
shire, though  a  very  shrewd  and 
sagacious  person — though  a  man  of 
excellent  abilities,  sound  natural  un- 
derstanding, very  considerable  confi- 
dence and  power  of  expression — and 
a  most  laudable  perseverance,  com- 
bined with  strong  sound  sense — does 
not,  nevertheless,  from  his  position 
as  an  Oxfordshire  gentleman  farming 
his  own  estate,  or  from  especial  study, 
possess  any  particular  aptitude  for 
criticism  or  inquiry  into  the  diplo- 
matic service  ;■— does  not,  in  a  word, 
possess  that  peculiar  information 
necessary  to  the  successful  treatment 
of  the  subject.  Mr.  Henley  is  far 
too  sensible  a  man  to  attempt  to 
handle  any  question  with  which  he 
is  not  thoroughly  acquainted,  and 
therefore  he  has  properly  left  this 
branch  of  the  large  question  which 
he  opened  to  others  with  special 
information  and  defined  viewB  on 
the  subject. 

Irrespectively,  too,  of  this  consider- 
ation, we  doubt,  whether  the  diplo- 


matic service  ought  to  be  sahsktec 
to  any  such  uniform  theory  of  in- 
duction as  the  Protectionist  cnS 
proposed.  Very  manv  dipioadr 
salaries  ought,  certainly,  to  be  in- 
duced ;  while  some,  on  the  ate 
hand,  ought  in  fairness  and  eq&ira 
be  raised ;  but  no  one  uniform  so* 
of  reduction  should  be  app&d  s 
all,  and  the  argument  as  to  the  price 
of  provisions,  house  rent,  for- 
ever true  it  may  be  in  reference  a 
servants  employed  in  England  si 
the  colonies,  is  not  true  so  mow- 
sally  in  reference  to  diplomafafa* 
ployed  in  other  countries.  Leute 
understood,  therefore,  once  fir  & 
that  we  do  not  adopt,  in  references 
this  question,  Mr.  Henley's  thesis 
or  reasonings  generally.  Its  a* 
because  beef  and  bread  hare  ha 
twelve  or  fifteen  per  cent  cheaper  a 
the  country  and  in  London  since  !£** 
that  we  would  reduce  the  salaries*' 
the  ambassadors  at  Paris,  ftb» 
burgh,  Madrid,  and  other  pltf 
which  we  shall  specify  when  wee* 
to  that  branch  of  the  subject' 

Our  readers  may  remember,  th* 
in  the  observations  we  made  iat 
month  on  the  diplomatic  aervi*  * 
lamented  that  no  plan  of  study** 
traced  out  at  the  universities,  star 
inns  of  court,  or  in  the  Forap 
Office,  for  the  young  dipta** 
The  systematic  study  of  pjfo* 
treaties,  of  negotiations,  and  of  p«> 
lie  law,  has  never  in  Enghri  ws 
made  a  branch  of  educanoB  te  <# 


*  Soon  shall  thy  arm,  wiamquer>d  tteam,  afar 
Drag  the  slow  barge,  or  drive  the  rapid  car. 
This  is  fulfilled.    Who  shall  aay  that  the  rest  of  the  prophecy  may  ■**■** 


Or  on  wide-waving  wings  expanded  bear 
The  flying  chariot  thromgh  the  fields  of  air. 
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-public  men.  We  have  at  the  uni- 
versities, professors  of  English,  and  of 
civil  law,  and  of  modern  history; 
X*vkt  there  is  no  professor  to  explain 
or  expound  the  law  of  treaties,  the 
principles  of  negotiations,  and  those 
relations  between  states  and  countries 
which  it  is  the  business  of  ambas- 
sadors and  ministers  to  preserve  and 
extend. 

Other  countries  less  civilized  and 
less   powerful    than  England  have 
adopted  some  system  in  the  training 
of  their  youth  "destined  to  figure  as 
ministers  and  negotiators.    In  Hol- 
land and  Sweden  special  courses  on 
r    the  diplomatic  art,  on  public  law  and 
,    the  law  of  treaties,  are  followed  by 
all  aspirants  who  seek  employment 
in   embassies   or    foreign   missions ; 
r     and    in    Gottingen,    an    university 
till  lately  appurtenant  to  the  Eng- 
lish  crown — an  university,  indeed, 
founded,  in  1735,  by  George  II. — 
special  attention  has  for  more  than  a 
'      century  been  paid  to  political  science, 
the  diplomatic  art,  and  the  law  of 
treaties.   So  far  back  as  1 787,  George 
Frederick  ^Martens  was  Professor  of 
Public  Law  and  the  Ars  Diphmatica 
at  that  university,  and  in  1789  pub- 
lished at  Gottingen   his   Precis  du 
[      Droit  des  Gens  de  V Europe  moderne, 
Jbrule   sur  les    Traites    et    V  Usage. 
'      At  that  period  the  course  of  Martens 
was  followed  by  alumni,  of  the  uni- 
■      versity,  who  afterwards  became  some 
'      of  the  most  remarkable  statesmen  of 
r       Russia  and  Germany.     For  many 
years  Martens  continued  his  lectures, 
with  honour  to  himself  and  with 
advantage  to  his  pupils,  publishing 
at  intervals  works  elucidatory  of  the 
science  to  which    he   had  devoted 
himself.    Thus  in  1800  appeared  his 
Recueil  des  Traites,  a  work  supply- 
ing what  is  wanting  in  the  volumes 
ofDumont — thus,  in  1802,  he  gave 
to  the  world  his  Guide  Diplomatique. 
To  the  credit  of  Jerome  Buonaparte 
he  it  said,  these  publications  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  King  of  West- 
phalia, and  in   1807  Martens  was 
made  ConseiUer  d'Etat  and  President 
of  the  section  of  Finances.  The  pro- 
bity and  disinterestedness  he  exhi- 
bited in    this   official   employment 
caused  him  to  be  retained  in  his  post 
after  the  fall  of  Jerome.    In  1814 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  secre- 
taries of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and 
in  1817  he  became  the  accredited 


minister  of  Hanover  to  the  Diet  of 
Frankfort.  No  man,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Koch,  in  modern  times, 
had  a  greater  number  of  pupils,  and 
it  is  greatly  to  the  praise  of  the 
Government  of  Hanover  that  this 
industrious  teacher  and  compiler  of 
works  on  diplomatic  science  should 
have  been  honourably  provided  for 
in  his  declining  years  in  the  service 
of  the  State  in  which  he  had  so  long 
creditably  taught. 

To  Schmauss,  as  well  as  to  Mar- 
tens, the  Ars  Diphmatica  as  it  is 
called,  in  Germany  and  in  Europe,  is 
also  deeply  indebted.  To  him  the 
authorities  of  the  University  of  Got* 
tingen  confided  the  chair  of  Public 
Law  and  History,  attributions  which 
should  be  rarely  dissevered  if  ft 
competent  teacher  can  be  found. 
Schmauss,  one  of  the  earliest  pro* 
feasors  of  the  university,  following 
the  line  indicated  by  Grotius  and 
Leibnitz  nearly  a  century  ago,  de- 
monstrated that  the  systematic  read- 
ing of  political  treaties,  combined 
with  international  law,  were  the 
fittest  and  most  appropriate  studies 
to  form  a  statesman..  The  principles 
proclaimed  by  Schmauss  received, 
not  merely  a  willing  acceptance,  but 
a  large  developement  in  Germany. 

That  learned  and  laborious  people 
soon  saw  that  something  more  than 
the  mere  exposition  of  the  provisions 
of  treaties  was  necessary.  Lecturers 
began  to  consider  that  a  history  and 
commentary  on  the  treaties  which 
they  expounded  would  not  be  out  of 
place.  Some  professors  went  fur- 
ther still,  and  presented  a  tableau  of 
the  state  of  Europe,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  different  powers.  They 
laid  patent  to  their  pupils  the  causes 
of  the  infraction  of  recent  pacts,  the 
disagreements  and  wars  wnich  had 
followed,  the  secret  or  public  nego- 
tiations, &c.  Such  was  the  course 
followed,  first  by  Schoepflin,  a  native 
of  the  territory  of  Baden — a  man  of 
vast  erudition,  and  who  subsequently 
became  Professor  of  History  and 
Public  Law  at  the  University  of 
Strasburgh.  Of  Schoepflin,  Koch  was 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  distin- 
guished pupils,  and  he  succeeded  that 
eminent  man  in  the  chair  of  General 
Jurisprudence — an  office  which  he 
held  till  his  death  in  1813. 

At  the  period  when  Schoepflin  first 
began  to.  lecture,  the  publicists  of 
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Europe  were  divided  into  two  schools, 
perfectly  distinct.  One,  the  philo- 
sophic and  speculative  school,  some- 
what mystically  deducing  interna- 
tional from  natural  law.  At  the 
head  of  this  school  was  Christian 
Wolff,  or  Wolfius,  who,  on  the  ac- 
cession of  Frederick  the  Great,  was 
made  Professor  of  the  Law  of  Nature 
and  Nations  in  the  University  of 
Halle;  who  was  made  a  Privy- 
councillor,  Vice-chancellor,  and  sub- 
sequently Chancellor,  of  the  Uni- 
versity ;  and  who  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  Baron,  unsought  and  un- 
solicited on  his  part,  by  the  Elector 
of  Bavaria.  The  other,  the  historical 
school,  essentially  progressive  and 
practical,  recognizing  the  grand  ab- 
stract principles  of  universal  justice, 
and  applying  those  principles  to  the 
politics  of  modern  times,  to  inter- 
national usages,  treaties,  conventions, 
&c.  This  latter  school  was  illus- 
trated bv  Moser,  Martens,  Schloetzer, 
and  Scnmalz  in  Germany,  and  by 
Koch  in  France. 

Of  the  diplomatic  school  of  Koch, 
and  of  the  pupils  which  it  produced, 
we  have  spoken  in  a  former  article. 
For  fourteen  years  before  the  first 
French  Bevolution,  this  remarkable 
man  lectured  to  a  considerable  class 
of  young  diplomatists,  who  flocked 
to  the  University  of  Strasburgh  from 
Germany,  from  Russia,  and  from  the 
interior  of  France.  But  the  Revo- 
lution put  a  period  to  his  brilliant 
academical  career.  The  chair  of 
Public  Law  was  abolished,  and  Koch 
became  a  member  of  the  National 
Assembly,  in  which  he  was  soon  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  diplomatic  com- 
mittee. In  the  Legislative  Assembly 
he  also  sat ;  but  on  the  dissolution  of 
that  body  he  took  refuge  in  Switzer- 
land. Returning  to  France,  he  was 
named  in  1802  a  member  of  the 
Tribunate,  and  remained  in  this 
corps  for  five  years,  till  the  period 
of  its  suppression  in  1807.  At  this 
period  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  re- 
cognizing the  merit  and  learning  of 
M.  Koch,  asked  what  he  could  do 
for  him,  or  if  there  were  any  par- 
ticular place  to  which  he  aspired? 
All  that  Koch  required  was,  that  he 
might  be  permitted  to  return  to  his 
favourite  literary  occupations.  This 
was  at  once  acceded  to.  He  returned 
to  Strasburgh  with  a  pension  of  four 
thousand  francs  a-year,  and  was,  in 


1810,  created  honorary  Rector  «' 
the  University, — an  office  be  he; 
till  the  period  of  his  death,  in  hit 

Even  Koch's  fellow  -  lsbese. 
Schoell,  who  had  been  in  early  l> 
a  bookseller  at  Berlin,  and  ib* 
'  quentlv  at  Basle  in  Switzerland,  *v 
from  the  knowledge  of  treaties  «ae 
he  exhibited  in  his  collection  rekn? 
to  the  Confederation  of  the  Rbn 
named  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  Coc- 
sellor  of  the  Prussian  Legatioa  i 
Paris,  and  favourably  noticed  I; 
Alexander  of  Russia.  We  state  && 
things  to  prove  that  in  controaL 
countries,  and  even  in  king&s 
where  five-and- thirty  or  fort?  jar 
ago  absolute  despotism  preu^ 
learned  and  capable  men,  skiiU  -: 
public  law,  were  then,  and  ink 
are  now,  far  more  appreciated  tk 
in  free  and  enlightened  Eogtad 
By  the  aid  and  instruction  of  ?ri 
men  it  is  that  the  youth  destined  \s 
a  diplomatic  career  arrive  at  ip* 
ticaf  knowledge  and  use  of  tklit 
of  nations,  of  treaties,  conventta, 
and  records,  and  the  whole  spks 
of  federal  acts,  on  which  the  seg- 
ment of  Europe  is  based. 

It  is  remarkable,  as  we  bd& 
hinted,  that  neither  at  Oxford » 
at  Cambridge — neither  at  Dahlia  b* 
at  Edinburgh,  is  there  any  profew- 
ship  or  faculty  endowed  or  eras* 
to  teach  these  indispensable  acgmif 
ments. 

The  late  Professor  Starkie  link* 
his  lectures,  and  the  preset  Pro- 
fessor Amos  at  Cambridge  coufiafl 
himself;  to  English  law ;  and  the  Pi* 
feasor  of  Civil  Law,  we  believe,  to 
not  step  beyond  his  domain  into  » 
law  of  nations,  or  the  diplomatic  st 

The  lecturera  at  the  inns  of  aei 
confine  their  prelections  to  readn? 
on  special    pleading,  WT9aJJf? 
evidence,  and  criminal  law,  and  * 
not  venture  into  the  ferro  »«*■* 
of  the  law  of  treaties.    Is  h.  W 
any  wonder  that  young  English*1 
suddenly  thrust  from  a  panto  sew*. 
or  the  university,  on  d^owfc  m 
have  no  conception  of  the  dunes* 
the   difficulties   of  their  jwk»- 
Notwithstanding  the  impor^ 
introduced  into  Eton  dnnngtheW 
twelve  or  fifteen  years,  in  x*F*r 
modern  languages,  howfew  EoF* 
men  are  there — young,  middle  ss* 
or  old— who  can  cany  onacoavera; 
tion  decently  in  French  at a  P* 
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table  ?     How  infinitely  fewer  who 
could  maintain  one  side  or  other  of  a 
disputed  public  question  in  reference 
to  boundary,  to  the  succession  of  a 
particular  family  to  a  particular  terri- 
tory, or  the  rights  or  belligerents  or 
neutrals  ?  Su  pposing  the  young  secre- 
tary to  perfectly  possess  the  language 
— an  extravagant  supposition— he  is 
likely  to  lack  the  learning  and  mat- 
ter; and  supposing  him  to  be  well 
read   in  public  law — a  supposition 
equally  extravagant — he  is  likely  to 
be    wanting  in  lingual  accomplish- 
ments, and  facility  and  copiousness 
of  expression,  in  a  tongue  so  nearly 
universal  as  the  French.    As  to  a 
mastery  over  the  German,  Spanish, 
or  Italian  languages,  probably  there 
are  not  three  men  connected  with 
our  diplomatic  service  who  possess 
it. 

When  we  have  seen,  in  a  recent 
correspondence,  an  ex-ambassador  to 
Spain  verging  on  the  mature  age  of 
fifty,   who  travelled    in  Greece    so 
long  ago  as  1 824 — who  was  attached 
to  the  mission  in  Berlin  in  1827 — 
who  was  attached  to  the  embassy  at 
Vienna  in  April  1829 — who  was  at- 
tached to  the  embassy  at  the  Hague 
in  April  1830,  and  to  the  embassy 
at  Paris  in  1832 ;  in  which  capital 
he  subsequently  acted  as  secretary  of 
embassy  and  chargi  d'affaires — not 
able  to  write  a  common    note    in 
French  (we  speak  not  of  idiomatic 
or  pure  language)  without  half-a- 
dozen  gross  mistakes ;  and  when  we 
see  a  man  so  travelled  and  accom- 

Slished  as  the  envoy  to  Greece,  who 
as  been  for  nearly  half  his  life 
resident  abroad,  falling  into  errors 
equally  glaring,  one  is  disposed,  in 
reference  to  such  matters,  to  blush 
for  one's  country.  This  was  not  the 
manner  in  which  a  Chesterfield,  a 
St.  Helens,  and  a  Sir  J.  Harris, 
served  England  in  the  employments 
confided  to  them. 

The  head  of  a  mission  or  an  em- 
bassy from  England,  however  in- 
structed or  capable,  has  not  gene- 
rally the  leisure — has  not  often  the 
inclination— to  point  out  to  young 
men  a  course  of  study  to  qualify 
themselves  for  high  employments; 
and  even  though  ne  were  disposed 
to  play  so  friendly  and  fatherly  a 
put,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
the  class  of  aristocratic  exquisites — 
for  the  most  part  the  scions  of  noble 


houses — from  which  attaches  and 
secretaries  are  selected,  would  be 
disposed  to  listen  to  such  friendly 
advice.  Our  young  attache's  are 
generally  more  distinguished  for 
their  horses  or  their  equipages ;  for 
the  number  and  shades  of  their  waist- 
coats (one  secretary  of  embassy  was 
said  to  have  had  132  gilets  of  unex- 
ceptionable character)  ;  for  the  trou- 
sers cut  by  Chevreuil,  or  the  coat 
built — to  use  the  slang  of  the  craft 
— by  Blin;  than  for  any  very  deep 
or  profound  acquaintance  with  the 
treaties  of  Westphalia  or  Utrecht. 

Such  attachis  are  settled  on  a  mis- 
sion to  see  a  little  of  the  world  and 
of  life ;  they  are  the  jeunesse  dorSe 
of  England,  who  frequent  the  Italiens 
and  the  Varie'tes  at  Paris,  the  San 
Carlos  at  Naples,  the  Scala  at  Milan, 
the  Hof  theatre  at  Vienna,  and  who 
are  distinguished  at  St.  Petersburgh 
by  the  jauntiness  of  their  sledges  and 
the  ezpen8iveness  of  their  furs.  We 
do  not  wish  to  say  anything  severe 
of  young  men  —  many  of  whom  are 
amiable  and  well-disposed,  and  we 
know  how  difficult  it  is,  to  use  the 
familiar  proverb,  to  put  old  heads  on 
young  shoulders — but  it  does  appear 
to  us  that  if  attaches  were  selected 
from  a  class  of  men  who  meant  to 
make  a  serious  business  of  the  pro- 
fession of  diplomacy,  who  had  to  look 
to  it  for  a  livelihood,  and  who  were 
neither  possessed  of  ample  means  nor 
of  aristocratic  connexions,  we  should 
be  served  by  an  abler  and  a  more 
instructed  corps  of  public  servants 
than  any  we  now  possess. 

Supposing  questions  on  the  right 
of  search ;  of  postliminium ;  of  the 
right  of  passage  through  a  neutral 
territory ;  of  the  right  of  neutrals  to 
trade  with  all  belligerents;  of  the 
rule  of  1756,  as  to  the  effect  of  con- 
traband on  the  ship  and  goods  that 
accompany  it ;  as  to  captures  made  in 
a  neutral  territory;  or,  to  give  a 
question  now  on  the  carpet,  as  to  the 
succession  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein, 
or  the  rival  claims  of  the  Duke  of 
Augustenberg  and  the  house  of 
Romanzoff,  derived  through  Duke 
Albert  of  Gottorp  (from  one  of  whose 
scions,  who  succeeded  in  1694,  the 
house  of  Romanzoff  descends), — we 
ask,  what  living  English  diplomatist 
is  there  who  could  treat  these  ques- 
tions decently  off-hand,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Sir  Stratford  Canning, 
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who  has  been  forty-three  years  in 
the  public  service,  who  commenced 
his  duties  as  precis -writer  in  the 
Foreign  Office  in  July  1807,  and  who 
having  served  as  Secretary  of  Em- 
bassy to  the  Forte,  as  Envoy  to  the 
Swiss  Confederation,  as  Minister  to 
the  United  States,  as  Plenipotentiary 
on  a  special  mission  to  Russia,  as 
Plenipotentiary  on  a  special  mission 
to  Spain,  and  as  Ambassador  three 
times  near  the  Sublime  Porte,  is  now 
serving  with  credit  and  advantage 
in  that  very  Stamboul  whose  towers 
and  minarets  he  first  saw  in  1808? 
Yet  such  questions  as  we  have  ad- 
verted to  would  be  handled  with 
amazing  store  of  learning  by  most 
educated  Germans — by  all  German, 
Dutch,  and  Danish  jurists — by  a  score 
or  more  of  professors,  lawyers,  and 
publicists  living  at  Hamburg,  Kiel, 
Copenhagen,  Frankfort,  Berlin,  Leip- 
sic,  &c.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
there  are  not  half-a-dozen  men  at 
Doctors'  Commons;  above  all,  Sir 
Stephen  Lushington,  Dr.  Phillimore, 
Dr.  Addams,Dr.Twiss,andDr.  Hard- 
ing ;  and  two  or  three,  or  mayhap 
four  men,  at  the  Common  Law  Bar, 
who  could  handle  these  subjects,  and 
two  or  three  men  in  the  City  like  the 
late  Alexander  Baring  (Lord  Ash- 
burton),  who  have  much  practical 
knowledge  on  such  knotty  questions. 
But  such  are  not  the  men  we  send  as 
ministers  or  envoys  to  foreign  parts. 

Holland,  Germany,  France,  Ame- 
rica, Spain,  send  forth  their  eminent 
lawyers,  historians,  merchants,  ju- 
rists, and  publicists,  to  fill  embassies 
and  conduct  negotiations ;  while  we 
content  ourselves  with  recruiting  our 
diplomatic  corps  from  the  younger 
branches  of  the  aristocracy,  or  from 
the  sons  of  men  of  wealth  apeing  the 
manners  and  travestying  the  mode  of 
life  of  the  grand  seigneurs,  who  con- 
ceive themselves  made  of  *  the  porce- 
lain of  earth's  clay.'  The  Schim- 
melpennicks,  the  De  Serres,  the 
Rushes,  the  Wheatons,  the  Clays,  the 
Adamses,  the  JefFersons,  the  Kufus 
Kings,  the  Daniel  Websters,  the  Dr. 
Bankses,  have  all  been  lawyers ;  the 
Washington  Irvings,  the  Bancrofts, 
the  Guizots,  the  Bunsens,  the  Nie- 
buhrs,  the  Humboldts,  the  Ancillons, 
were  men  of  letters  before  and  during 
the  period  they  continued  ambassa- 
dors. 

Nor  is  it  merely  in  modern  times 


or  in  free  governments  only  that 
lawyers,  men  of  letters,  or  men  the 
architects  of  their  own  fortune,  were 
sent  on  embassies  or  attached  to 
missions.  Hugo  Grotius,  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  accompanied  Barne* 
veldt  on  a  mission  from  Holland  to 
Henry  IV.  He  was  patronized  by 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  during  the 
minority  of  Christina  was  taken  into 
the  service  of  Sweden,  and  appointed 
by  Oxenstiern  ambassador  to  France. 
Adler  Salvius  was  raised  from  in 
obscure  station  by  the  same  sovereign, 
and  entrusted  with  his  most  secret 
negotiations.  The  President  Jeannia, 
the  son  of  an  Scheczit,  owed  his  elec- 
tion to  his  talents,  not  to  family  in- 
terest. A  *  grand  seigneur'  in  the 
diplomacy  of  those  days  having  asked 
him  whose  son  he  was,  Jeannin  re- 
plied, *  Fils  de  mes  vertus.'  A  mil- 
lionaire who  wished  him  to  become 
his  son-in-law  inquired  where  bit 
estate  lay,  'Dan*  ma  ttte  et  dam m 
plume]  was  the  answer  of  Jeannin,  i 
man  who,  with  Sully,  worthily  shared 
the  confidence  of  that 

Roi  vaillant, 
Ce  Diable  a  quatre,  qui  avak  le  triple 

talent 
De  boire,  de  battre,  et  d'etre  on  tat 
galant. 
Jeannin  was  ambassador  both  to 
Spain  and  to  Holland.  On  his  return 
from  the  latter  country  Henry  pre- 
sented him  to  the  queen,  saying, 
1  Voyez-vous  ee  ban  homme;  dDie* 
dispose  de  moi,  reposez-vous  sw  » 


Had  such  a  man  been  bora  in 
England  in  our  day  he  might  have 
been  a  puisne  judge,  a  chief  justice, 
a  lord  chancellor ;  he  might  have  been 
a  bishop,  an  archbishop,  or  an  ad- 
miral ;  but  as  matters  are  now  and 
have  been  for  more  than  a  century 
and  a  half  arranged,  he  never  could 
have  been  an  ambassador:  for  sock 
a  man  without  birth,  without  in- 
terest, or  without  party  connexion, 
could  not  have  entered  into  the  di- 
plomatic career. 

Under  the  iron  despotism  of  Na- 
poleon men  humbly  born,  and  with- 
out the  adventitious  aids  of  birth  or 
patronage,  rose  to  the  highest  di- 
plomatic appointments — Bignoo,M*- 
ret,  Caulaincourt,  Duroc,  Keinhard, 
and  Champagny.  Under  Lou* 
XVIH.,  De  Caaes,  in  early  life  a 
petit  procureur  de  province,  and  sate* 
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[uently  secretary  and  reader  to  the 
Bother  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte, 
ommonly  called  Madame  Mere,  rose 
o  be  ambassador. 

Under  Louis  Philippe,  embassies, 
ecretaries,  and  attaches  to  embassies, 
were  chiefly  taken  from  the  middle 
lasses.  Guizot,  Bresson,  Rumigny, 
Piscatory  de  Bourquenay,  Billing, 
?erier,  Humann  d'Otezac,  and  others 
lot  necessary  to  name,  belonged  to 
he  middle  ranks,  and  some  of  them 
o  classes  below  the  middle  ranks  in 
point  of  social  station. 

A  like  rule  obtains  in  Belgium. 
The  Nothombs,  the  Van  de  Weyers, 
Mid  many  others  not  necessary  to 
name,  have  advanced  themselves  from 
very  humble  positions  to  serve  their 
country  abroad  in  missions  and  em- 
bassies. Even  in  Prussia,  before  she 
had  a  constitution,  and  in  Russia  to 
this  hour  without  a  constitution,  men 
are  employed  in  diplomacy,  not  be- 
cause they  are  men  of  family  and 
fortune,  but  because  of  their  talents 
and  aptitude.  The  Pozzo  di  Borgos, 
the  Krudenert,  the  Anstetts,  the 
Italinskis,  the  De  Stourdzas,  the 
Brunnows,  and  twenty  others  whom 
we  could  name,  were  men  '  heinously 
unprovided*  with  all  the  goods  of  this 
life,  who  sought  their  fortune  and 
found  it  in  the  diplomatic  career  in 
Russia. 

In  truth,  in  every  country  in  Eu- 
rope excepting  England,  the  career 
of  diplomacy  is  within  the  reach  of 
all.  One  of  the  greatest  diplomatists 
and  ministers  of  Austria  in  the  past 
century  wasThugut,  son  of  a  boat- 
man on  the  Danube,  who  began  life 
by  being  attached  to  the  legation  at 
Constantinople,  and  who,  after  being 
mixed  up  in  all  the  negotiations  with 
France,  Prussia,  and  Russia, — after 
being  ambassador  at  Paris,  ended  in 
becoming  prime  minister  of  Austria. 

From  1806  to  1832  no  one  man, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Metter- 
nich,  had  so  great  an  influence  on 
the  diplomacy  and  general  policy  of 
Austria  as  Frederick  Gentz.  Yet 
Gentz  was  not  an  Austrian  subject  of 
high  lineage,  but  a  Prussian  of  Bres- 
lau,  son  of  the  head  of  the  mint  at 
that  town.  Disliking  the  political 
system  of  his  own  country,  the  young 
Gentz  emigrated,  and  obtained  a  si- 
tuation in  the  chanceUerie  of  Vienna 
in  1802.  By  the  mere  force  of  his 
own  intellect  and  abilities  he  acquired 


the  confidence  and  good  opinion  of 
men  high  in  office;  was  entrusted 
with  many  missions  of  a  confidential 
nature ;  was  charged  with  the  com- 
position of  the  most  important  state 
papers;  and  at  the  congresses  of 
Vienna,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Laybach, 
and  Verona,  as  well  as  the  confer- 
ences in  Paris  in  1815,  his  was  the 
willing  hand  and  the  ready  pen  which 
produced  the  protocol  of  the  deli- 
berations of  the  ministers  and  pleni- 
potentiaries in  a  shapely  and  con- 
sistent form. 

Gentz  was  unquestionably  a  writer 
of  great  clearness,  elegance,  and  tact, 
— a  dialectician  of  great  suppleness 
and  strength.  But  during  his  long 
career  we  bad  in  England  writers  as 
distinguished,  and  even  more  distin- 
guished,— as  the  Sydney  Smiths  and 
Jeffreys  among  the  Whigs,  and  the 
Giffords,  Southeys,  and  Coleridges, 
among  the  Tories ;  yet  not  one  of  the 
five,  nor  any  man  however  able,  as  ft 
mere  man  of  mind,  ever  exercised, 
from  the  period  when  Gentz  entered 
the  Austrian  chancery  in  1802  to 
1815,  or  even  from  the  period  of  the 
Beform  Bill,  when  he  died,  up  to  the 
present  time,  the  least  direct  personal 
influence  on  the  march  of  the  Go- 
vernment, or  on  the  political  colour 
of  events.  No  writer,  however  ce- 
lebrated qua  writer,  during  the  last 
half-century,  effected  an  alliance  be- 
tween two  great  countries.  •  Yet 
Gentz  had  not  been  a  year  in  the 
Austrian  chancery  before  he  visited 
this  country  with  Mr.  Elliot,  our 
then  minister  at  Dresden,  and  nego- 
tiated the  alliance  between  England 
and  Austria. 

It  is  the  fashion  in  this  country  to 
call  Austria  Boeotian,  stupid,  retro- 
grade, &c. ;  yet,  stupid  and  Boeotian 
as  she  may  be,  her  statesmen  .have 
generally  appreciated  and  promoted 
remarkable  talent,  no  matter  how 
lowly  the  birth  of  the  possessor. 
Thus  M.  Metternich  availed  himself 
of  the  abilities  and  learning  of  Fre- 
derick Schlegel,  a  Hanoverian  by 
birth  and  an  alumtms  of  Gottingen 
and  Leipsic,  in  the  Austrian  Beo- 
bachter,— attached  him  in  a  diplo- 
matic capacity  to  the  army  com- 
manded by  the  Archduke  Charles, 
and  ultimately  appointed  him  Co*- 
seillerde  Legation  at  Frankfort.  Not- 
withstanding the  immense  learning, 
both  in  ancient  and  in  eastern  liters- 
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tore,  of  Schlegel,  had  the  fate  of  such 
a  man  been  cast  in  England,  he  might 
have  been  the  fellow  of  a  college,  a 
pnbtic  lecturer,  a  professor,  or  a  con- 
tributor to  newspapers  and  reviews 
like  Coleridge— a  roan  far  abler,  as  a 
man  of  vigorous  mind  and  powers  of 
original  thinking — but  he  never 
would  have  been  placed  in  a  position 
in  which  his  words  and  his  acts  would 
exercise  so  great  an  influence.  Let 
us  remember,  too,  that  De  Flassan 
was  as  much  noticed  in  France  by 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  as  Gentz  or 
Schlegel  in  Austria.  It  was  at  the 
Instance  of  Buonaparte  that  De  Flas- 
san undertook  his  history  of  French 
Diplomacy.  In  this  very  consider- 
able literary  enterprise  he  had  the 
assistance  of  Hennin,  of  the  Academy 
of  Inscriptions  and  first  clerk  in  the 
office  of  Foreign  Affairs,  who  cor- 
responded with  Louis  XV.  when  re- 
sident at  Warsaw,  and  who,  during 
a  career  of  more  than  five-and- thirty 
years,  subsequently  knew  how  to 
preserve  the  good- will  of  the  empe- 
ror and  the  respect  of  Louis  XVIII. 

We  regret  not  to  be  able  to  cite 
such  instances  as  these  since  the  days 
of  Cromwell  in  the  diplomatic  history 
of  England.  The  Protector,  un- 
doubtedly, chose  the  ablest  men  he 
could  find  for  his  representatives; 
but  he  chose  them  for  their  ability, 
aptitude,  and  talent,  not  for  their 
wealth.  Most  of  his  representatives 
abroad  had  been  or  were  lawyers, — 
as  Thurloe,  St.  John,  Whitelock; 
and  so  creditably  did  his  agents  de- 
mean themselves,  that  on  the  Re- 
storation Charles  II.  followed  the 
example  of  Cromwell,  and  sent  a 
lawyer  and  the  son  of  a  lawyer  and 
legal  reporter,  Bulstrode,  to  repre- 
sent him  at  the  court  of  Brussels. 

Would  it  had  been  so  in  the  reign 
of  the  second,  or  even  of  the  third  or 
fourth  Georges!  For  now  more 
than  a  century  a  practice  seems  to 
have  grown  up  of  bestowing  diplo- 
matic appointments  on  men  of  rank 
and  title,  totally  irrespective  of  merit 
or  talent  Thus  the  keen  and  caustic 
Horace  Walpole  speaks  of  some 
leading  diplomatists  in  his  day, — 
'Lord  Albemarle,'  says  he,  'keeps 
an  immense  table  in  Paris,  with  six- 
teen people  in  his  kitchen.  He  sel- 
dom graces  the  banquet  himself; 
being  retired  out  of  town  with  his 
old  Columbine,  Mademoiselle  Gau- 


cher With  no  fortune  at  all  n 
with  slight  parts,  he  his  17X*V 
a-year  from  the  Government,  vb ; 
he  squanders  away,  though  ite  & 
great  debts,  and  four  or  five  ncrh- 
rous  broods  of  children.' 

Again,  in  another  part  of  tees- 
respondence  with  Sir  Horace  Mn 
the  same  caustic  writer  remarfc.- 
'  My  Lady  Rochfort  is  going  to  Ial 
you  will  not  find  much  in  the  o  -• 
respondence  of  her  husband.  L 
person,  however,  is  good ;  and  i- 
vrill  figure  well  enough  as  an  amit- 


Thus  Walpole  speaks  of  Ik 
Tyrawley,  ambassador  at  Liibon- 
'  My  Lord  Tyrawley  is  come  fee 
Portugal,  and  has  brought  fe 
wives  and  fourteen  children  for 
Lisbon,  where  he  was  ambasafc 
for  many  years.' 

Pope  has  mentioned  bis  and  &• 
other  ambassador's  seraglios  in  oae  i 
his  imitations  of  Horace,— 
Kinnoul's  lewd  cargo  or  Tynwlefsm. 

Speaking  of  Vilette,  who  bad  bee 
ambassador  to  the  Porte,  and  is 
was  a  candidate  for  higher  emnbr- 
ment,  Walpole  says,  writing  to  fas 
friend  and  relative,  Sir  Horace  Mas 
'I  don't  believe  Vilette  will  bees? 
overpowered,  though  I  wish  h,fm 
loving  Sir  Charles  and  thmis? 
meanly  of  the  other;  b*ttak&& 
no  passports? 

We  might  multiply  dtaooos  i 
this  nature  adififtnitem,  bat  cm  k*?f 
The  history  of  the  last  centor/isl 
a  half  speaks  loud-tongued  ago* 
the  inefficiency  of  our  diplomats 
and  negotiators  in  every  part  of  & 
world.  If  we  look  to  other  » 
narchies,  we  shall  find  remarbfc* 
instances  of  the  prodjgioni  && 
effected  in  negotiation  bytbe  tikss 
of  single  individuals.  The  alia** 
of  Austria  with  France  in  I/#«J 
altogether  the  work  of  Kannta,** 
to  his  personal  address  »  enomy 
owing  tne  great  results  prooW . 

Previous  to  the  peace  of  ftm* 
1763  England  lost  by  her  Mi 
negotiations  what  she  had  prerwosi 
gained.  Instead  of  having  a  m 
able  man  at  Paris  we  had  tbeff  * 
English  duke,  Bedford,  placed  by 
family  influence  and  the  &$?*? 
of  party  in  a  position  forwlucn» 
had  neither  the  capacity,  the  taknft 
nor  the  address.  By  ths  *g 
treaty  of  peace  Great  Britaincew 
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Belle-He,  Martinique,  Guadaloupe, 
Marie  Galante,  La  Desirade,  Goree, 
and  the  possessions  which  France 
possessed  in  1749  on  the  coasts  of 
Coromandel,  Orixa,  Malabar,  and 
bengal,  back  to  her.  It  was  by 
this  miserable  treaty,  also,  that  the 
English  fortifications  in  the  Bay  of 
Honduras  were  engaged  to  be  de- 
stroyed, and  that  Cuba,  the  most 
magnificent  island  in  the  world  for 
its  size,  was  restored  to  Spain. 

Our  foreign  policy  and  diplomacy 
was  generally  transcendent  under  the 
elder   and  the  younger  Pitt.    But 
thede  remarkable  men  chose  fitting 
instruments  for  the  accomplishment 
of  their  designs.    It  cannot  be  too 
often    repeated,  that  it    is    in    the 
ability,   skill,  and  safe  conduct    of 
agents,  whether  these  agents  be  am- 
bassadors, ministers  plenipotentiary, 
or  simple  envoys,  on  which  depends 
the  success  or  the    failure    of  the 
views  and  plans  of  the  Government 
at  home.    If  we  had  chosen  more 
fitting  agents  in  the  last  century,  we 
might  have  earlier  learned  of  the 
treaty  for  the  partition  of  Poland, 
of  which  we  knew  nothing  till  it 
had  been  two  months  signed. 

We  have  now  stated  enough  to 
prove  that  the  education  and  organ- 
ization of  our  diplomatic  corps  is 
imperfect ;  and,  till  the  mode  of  se- 
lection and  appointment  be  changed, 
we  have  little  hope  of  witnessing 
any  important  alteration  or  improve- 
ment. 

Two  or  three  large  folio  volumes 
might  be  easily  filled  with  the  errors 
and  mistakes  of  our  diplomacy— to 
use  no  harsher  term.    Their  deeds  of 
omisMion  are  as  numerous,  as  their 
deeds  of  commission.    It  is  one  of 
the  peculiarities  incident  to  this  ser- 
vice,  that    whenever   any  real   or 
effective  business  is  to  be  done  at  any 
embassy,  it  is  not  performed  by  the 
ambassador,  his    secretaries,  or  at- 
tachh)  but  by  persons  sent  out  ex- 
pressly for  the   purpose — by  some 
special^  as  the  French  would  say, 
who  has  a  peculiar  aptitude.    Thus 
Mr.Villiers,  and  Mr.  JohnBowring, 
commonly  called  Dr.  Bowring,  were 
sent  on  various  missions  to  France, 
to  Egypt,  and  to  the  Mediterranean. 
Thus  Sir  Henry  Parnell  was  sent  to 
inquire,  as  well  as  Dr.  Bowring,  into 
the  system  of  comptabiliti,  and  of 
the  French  post-office ;  thus  Messrs. 


M'Gregor,  Porter,  Featherstone* 
haugh,  Rothery,  and  Banfield,  were 
sent  to  inquire  into  the  questions  of 
tariffs,  sulphur  monopoly,  &c.  Even, 
when  the  questions  of  the  slave 
trade  and  the  right  of  search  were  to 
be  settled  with  France,  instead  of 
managing  this  through  the  agency 
of  our  ambassador  at  Paris,  Dr. 
Lushington  was  named  commis- 
sioner to  discuss  the  question  with 
the  Duke  de  Broglie  on  the  part  of 
France.  We  by  no  means  say  that  this 
was  wrong  under  the  circumstances. 
But  does  not  the  very  employment 
of  half-a-dozen  or  more  men,  nei- 
ther belonging  to  the  carps  diplo- 
matique nor  in  all  cases  persons  of 
eminent  capacity — does  not  the  em- 
ployment of  strange  and  foreign 
hands  to  do  the  proper  business  of 
embassies  convey  the  strongest  cen- 
sure on  the  body,  and  prove  its 
general  inefficiency?  In  the  whole 
range  of  our  diplomacy,  there  is 
not  a  man  with  a  tithe  of  the 
attainments  of  Dr.  (now  Sir  Ste- 
phen) Lushington ;  yet  if  that  emi- 
nent individual,  before  he  had  been 
made  a  judge,  desired  to  fill  an  em* 
bassy,  or  even  to  go  as  envoy  extra- 
ordinary to  a  third  or  fourth  rate 
power,  obstacles  would  have  been 
interposed — the  berth  would  have 
been  required  for  the  brother  of  my 
lord  duke  of  this,  or  the  son  of  the 
marquess  of  that. 

It  were  time,  now,  that  we  said 
somewhat  on  the  costliness  of  our 
diplomacy,  and  of  the  extent  to 
which  salaries  may  be  reduced.  Be- 
fore, however,  we  enter  on  details, 
let  us  be  understood.  We  are  not 
of  the  number  of  those  who  think 
parsimony  economy,  for  a  great  ex- 
pense may  be  an  essential  part  of 
true  economy,  especially  if  large 
ends  are  to  be  attained.  Extraordi- 
nary expense,  however,  should  be 
limited  to  the  worth  of  the  occasion ; 
and  looking  at  the  large  sums  paid 
by  England  to  men  notoriously  in-* 
efficient,  every  dispassionate  person 
will  say,  that  the  scale  of  salaries 
ought  to  be  immediately  reformed. 
Even  with  really  good,  efficient,  and 
working  men,  there  is  room  for  re- 
trenchment, as  we  shall  proceed  to 
show. 

The  ambassador  in  Paris  receives 
a  salary  of  10,000/.  per  annum,  in- 
dependently of  a  house  rent  free* 
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This,  comprising  the  advantage  ac- 
cruing from  the  h6tel  of  embassy,  is 
a  larger  sum  than  is  received  by  any 
of  our  judges — a  larger  sum  than  is 
received  by  the  chief  justice  of  Eng- 
land, "who  has  about  ten  times  as 
much  labour,  twenty  times  as  much 
responsibility,  and  who  requires  for 
the  due  exercise  of  his  office  higher 
faculties,  and  greater  attainments. 
Under  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  and  seeing  that  our  ambassador 
is  accredited  to  a  republic,  we  con- 
ceive a  salary  of  8000/.  a-year  to  be 
abundantly  sufficient.  By  this  means 
a  saving  of  2000/.  would  be  effected 
for  the  country. 

The  secretary  of  embassy  has 
1000/.  per  annum,  and  the  first  o/- 
tachS  400/.  In  neither  of  these  sala- 
ries, nor  in  the  salaries  of  any  of  the 
secretaries  or  attaches,  would  we 
make  any  alteration  whatever. 

The  ambassador  to  Russia  has  an 
allowance  of  10,000/.  a-year,  with 
1000/.  for  house  rent.  From  this 
embassy  we  would  even  make  a 
larger  reduction— deducting  altoge- 
ther the  allowance  for  house  rent, 
and  allowing  the  ambassador  8000/. 
a-year.  We  are  aware  that  St. 
Petersburg^  is  an  expensive  capital, 
tot  there  British  travellers  are  rare, 
and  the  demands  on  the  hospitality 
of  the  embassy  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween. A  British  envoy  is  not  bound 
to  imitate  the  reckless  prodigality, 
the  wasteful  profusion  and  barbaric 
pomp,  of  Russian  Boyars.  The  din- 
ners and  balls  of  an  ambassador  gain 
boa  no  influence.  It  is  not  truffes 
d  la  Provenqale,  or  salmis  de  bScas- 
times,  however  exquisite,  that  pro- 
dnee  effect  on  the  chanceries  of 
foreign  governments,  but  the  num- 
ber of  British  sail  of  the  line  afloat, 
and  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  Eng- 
lish people.  Even  with  8000/.  a- 
year,  however,  an  English  ambassa- 
dor at  St  Petersburgh  would  possess 
a  larger  income  than  any  one  of  the 
corps  diplomatique  there  resident.  On 
this  embassy,  therefore,  a  saving  of 
8000/.  a-year  could  be  well  made. 

The  salary  of  the  ambassador  at 
Vienna  is  90002.  a-year,  with  an 
allowance  of  900/.  for  house  rent. 
As  Vienna  is  one  of  the  cheapest 
capitals,  and  as  the  political  import- 
ance of  Austria  in  the  balance  of 
Europe  is  considerably  decreased,  we 
think  the  business  of  the  embassy 


might  be  very  well  conducted  for 
7000/.  a-year ;  thus  saving  200OJ.  in 
salary,  and  900/.  in  house  rent. 

The  next  embassy  is  that  to  the 
Sublime  Porte,  the  salary  of  which 
is  6500  a-year.  From  this  the  sum 
of  1500/.  per  annum  might  be  de- 
ducted, leaving  the  ambassador  5000/1 
a-year  to  spend, — an  ample  allowance 
for  any  moderate  man  in  a  Christ- 
ian, and,  a  fortiori,  an  ample  sum  in 
a  heathen,  land. 

The  salary  of  the  ambassador  to 
Spain  is  6000/.  per  annum,  with  an 
allowance  of  500/.  per  annum  for 
house  rent.  Under  any  circum- 
stances this  is  greatly  too  high  a 
salary.  But  now  that  Spain  has 
dwindled  down  from  a  first  to  a 
third  rate  power — now  that  she 
exercises  no  influence  in  Europe — 
we  conceive  the  ambassador  would 
be  liberally  paid  with  a  salary  of 
4000/.  per  annum,  allowing  him 
nothing  for  house  rent.  When  a 
Russian  minister  was  accredited  to 
Madrid  he  had  but  4000/.,  and  with 
that  sum  contrived  to  get  very  effi- 
ciently through  the  business  of  his 
nation. 

In  Prussia  we  allow  our  envoy 
extraordinary  5000/.  a -year,  with 
500/.  for  bouse  rent  As  Prussia  is 
poor  as  frugal,  it  seems  to  us  that 
we  should  be  in  harmony  with  fru- 
gality so  far  as  is  compatible  with 
efficiency.  Under  these  circum- 
stances 3000/.  or  85001.  per  annum 
would  be  an  ample  allowance,  co- 
vering all  expenses  of  house. 

The  envoy  in  the  charming  capital 
of  Naples— Vede  Napoli  epoiimori— 
a  capital  one  would:  pay  largely  to 
be  enabled  to  live  in,  has  an  allow- 
ance of  4000/.  salary,  and  400/1  per 
annum  for  house  rent.  As  there  is 
really  no  business  to  do  at  Naples, 
and  as  that  town  is  one  of  the  very 
cheapest  under  the  sun,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  8000/1  a-year  would 
be  an  ample  allowance  for  all  ex- 
penses, house  rent  included. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  Por- 
tugal, where  the  salary  is  the  same. 
Like  case  therefore  like  rule.  On 
both  these  embassies  a  reduction  of 
1400/.  per  annum  ought  to  be  made. 

The  envoy  at  the  Hague  has  an 
allowance  of  8600/.  a-year,  with  400/L 
for  house  rent  As  the  Dutch  are  a 
most  frugal  people,  and  as  the  country 
no  longer  possesses  the  rank  and  im- 
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portanee  among  nations  which  it 
attained  in  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth centuries,  it  appears  to  us 
that  it  would  he  difficult  to  assign  a 
reason  why  the  minister  should  have 
more  than  3000/.  a-year  to  defray 
off  expenses.  The  envoy,  Sir  £. 
Cromwell  Disbrowe,  is  a  descendant 
of  the  Protector  Cromwell,  and  no 
man  was  less  likely  to  tolerate  extra* 
▼agance  than  Old  Noll. 

What  we  have  said  in  reference 
to  the  Hague  applies  in  as  full  a 
i   degree  to  Belgium.    The  salary  is 
I   the  same,  so  should  he  the  reduction, 
'    thus  effecting  a  saying  on  each  mis* 
.*    aion  of  1000/.  a-year. 
i        The  envoy  to  Sweden  has  an  al- 
lowance of  3000/.  a-year,  with  400/. 
r    for  house  rent.    3400/.  a-year  would 
i    be  an  ample  allowance  for  this  and 
.    the  mission  to  Denmark,  where  the 
j    salary  is  the  same, 
i        As  Munich  is  a  remarkably  cheap 
r    and  abundant  capital,  the  allowance 
,    of  3600/.,  with  400/.  a-year  for  house 
■    rent,  is  considerably  too  large.    The 
finest  house  in  Munich  might  he  had 
,    for    half  the   money.     From   the 
Munich  mission,  as  well  as  the  Sar- 
dinian,  a  deduction  of  1400/.  per 
|    annum  each  ought  to  be  made.    We 
,    admit  that  the  minister  at  Turin  has 
latterly  had  somewhat  to  do  (the 
minister's  berth  at  Munich  is  a  com- 
plete sinecure),  and  that  Mr.  Aber- 
cromby  has  done  his  business  well; 
!     but  nevertheless  we  conceive  a  salary 
of  2600/.  a-year  ample. 

900/.  might  be  reduced  from  the 
allowance  of  the  minister  to  the 
German  Diet,  who  receives  2600/. 
a-year  salary,  and  an  allowance  of 
300/.  for  house  rent ;  and  from  the 
ministers  at  Wurtemburg  and  Tus- 
cany, who  receive  each  2000/.  a-year, 
with  an  allowance  of  900/.  for  house 
rent,  a  reduction  might  be  made  in 
the  former  of  500/.  a-year  at  the 


least,  and  from  the  latter  a  still  larger 
sum,  unless  indeed  it  were  proposed 
to  credit  the  minister  at  Wurtemburg 
to  the  Court  of  Saxony  likewise. 
In  that  event  the  minister  might  be 
allowed  his  present  salary. 

The  ministers  to  Switzerland  and 
Greece,  who  receive  each  salaries  of 
2000/.,  with  an  allowance,  of  the 
first  250/.,  and  the  second  200/.,  for 
house  rent,  should  be  considerably 
reduced.  Among  the  thrifty  Swiss 
an  extravagant  salary  is  out  of  place, 
1500/.  ought  to  cover  all  expenses ; 
nor  do  we  think  a  larger  sum  ought 
to  be  given  to  the  minister  at  Greece. 

The  ministers  at  Mexico,  Colombia* 
and  Buenos  Ayres  receive  far  too 
large  salaries. 

At  Mexico  we  pay  3600/.  a-year 
salary,  with  an  allowance  of  400/. 
for  house  rent.  From  this  1500/. 
a-year  ought  to  be  deducted,  leaving 
2500/.  to  cover  all  expenses. 

At  Colombia  we  pay  the  minister 
3000/.  a-year  salary,  with  an  al- 
lowance of  400/.  for  a  house ;  and 
at  Buenos  Ayres  3000/.  a-year,  with 
300/.  for  a  house.  From  these  two 
missions  1500/.  a-year  ought  to  be 
deducted,  if,  indeed,  the  business 
might  not  be  well  performed  by  a 
consul-general  and  chargi  d'affaires, 
which  is  the  plan  followed  by  France. 
The  minister  accredited  to  Chili, 
Peru,  Guatamala,  and  the  Banda 
Oriental,  receives  the  very  large  sum 
of  59002.  This  allowance  ought  to 
be  reduced  nearly  one-half,  if  indeed 
it  were  not  as  well  to  intrust  the 
duties  to  a  simple  consul-general  and 
chargi  d'affaires. 

The  minister  at  Washington  has  a 
salary  of  4500/.  a-year,  with  aa 
allowance  of  500/.  for  house  rent. 
This  seems  a  monstrous  sum  when 
we  reflect  that  the  salaries  of  diplo- 
matic agents  of  the  United  States 
are  as  follows : — 


Salary  of  Ministers  ...  9000  dollars  per  annum,  about  £  1800 
Chargt  d' Affaires    ...  4500  „  „ 

Secretary  of  Legation   2000  „  „ 


We  do  not. say  that  the  repre- 
sentative of  an  old  monarchy  should 
he  paid  in  the  same  manner  and  on 
the  same  scale  as  the.  representative 
of  a  young  republic,  but  it  certainly 
does  appear  to  us  that  in  paying  him 
double  the  sum  allowed  by  America, 
t.  e.  3600/.  to  cover  all  expenses, 
every  exigency  ought  to  be  satisfied. 
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By  the  reductions  we  have  pro- 
posed a  saving  of  about  50,000/.  per 
annum  might  be  effected.  We 
would  not  throw  this  into  the  coffers 
of  the  State,  but  apply  it  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  attaches  to  the  embassies 
and  legations.  These  young  gentle- 
men, being  then  the  paid  servants  of 
the  State,  might  be    compelled  to 
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attend  regularly  to  their  duties,  and  period.    The  theme  is  an  tev 

to  follow  them  as  a  profession,  as  and  fertile  one ;  and  as  natioas  * 

young  men  follow  law  or  medicine,  approximated  by  rail  and  stesx  v* 

or  any  other  calling.    How  such  a  question   becomes   more  and  a* 

reform  may  be  brought  about  we  important, 
may  take  an  early  opportunity  of         Happily  the   people  of  the  w 

showing.    In  all  we  have  said  touch-  greatest  and  most  civilized  nation ; 

ing  reductions  we   of  course  speak  the  world  are  now  so  enligbv:::; 

prospectively,  for  it  would  be  not  instructed,  and  well  disposed,  i* 

only  unfair,  but  flagrantly  unjust,  to  not  even  the  perverse  comh&tivea 

interfere  with  present  possessors,  or  of  politicians,  jFrench  or  EngfeluTa 

what  are  called  '  vested   interests/  set  them  by  the  ears.   We  4.C 

For  the  present  we  must  conclude,  therefore,  despite  Greece  and  I : 

the  space  reserved  to  us  being  already  Pacifico,  Palmerston  and  De  ULti 

exhausted.    But  we  may,  from  the  have    the    felicity  of  offering  •:• 

deliberations  of  Lord  John  Russell's  suggestions,  and  making  our  remn: 

Committee  or  the  course  of  public  in    a    season    of  peace,  favour 

events,   be  obliged  again  to  recur  alike  to  reform  and  retrenchrcL 
to  the  subject  within  a  very  short 

STANZAS  FOR  MUSIC. 
[Both  intended  to  be  set  to  music] 


TT1IS  sweet  to  lie  in  the  noon-day  shade, 
JL   With  the  white  clouds  sailing  overhead, 
When  the  flowers  give  out  a  heavy  perfume, 
And  the  bee  hangs  o'er  them  with  busy  hum, 
And  think  of  thee ! 

Tis  sweet  to  wander  in  twilight  pale, 
When  night  is  dropping  her  dusky  veil, — 
To  watch  the  stars  as  they  slowly  appear, 
And  track  the  bat  as  he  nits  through  the  air, 
And  think  of  thee ! 

'Tis  sweet  in  all  hours  of  day  or  night, 
In  the  deepest  gloom  or  the  brightest  light. 
In  lonely  silence  or  festive  cheer, 
'Tis  sweet — no  matter  when  or  where — 
To  think  of  thee! 


I'M  weary  of  this  heavy  chain, 
I'm  weary  of  this  lengthen'd  pain, — 
Would  I  were  free ! 
One  thought  before  me  day  and  night, 
One  object  ever  in  my  sight, 
Too  dear  to  me ! 

I  think  of  what  I  was  before, 

The  gay  and  lightsome  heart  I  bore, 

And  what  I'm  now ! 
The  beating  pulse,  the  choking  sigh, 
The  burning  blush,  the  sleepless  eye, 

Are  all  I  know ! 

Yet  there  are  times  when  dpubts  depart, 
And  thoughts  come  soothing  o'er  my  heart, 

Which  sweetly  say 
That  some  one  also  feels  like  me, 
And  some  one  suffers  equally,— 

Oh,  that  he  may! 
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LIVES  OF  THE  CHIEF  JUSTICES.* 


1HE  lives  and  actions  of  men,  who, 
-  filling  eminent  stations,  have  in- 
aenced  their  generations  for  good 
r  ill,  are  interesting  to  all  time,  and 
leir  narration  is  peculiarly  appro- 
riate  to  such  as  are  treading,  or 
ho  would  tread,  in  their  steps, 
tiography  has  ceased  to  be  the  pro- 
ince  of  professional  authors,  and  is 
jidertaken  by  amateurs,  to  whom  it 
i  a  labour  of  love.  Statesmen,  di- 
does, lawyers,  physicians,  soldiers, 
ailors,  artisans,  and  others,  have 
heir  labours  and  memories  pre- 
terved  longa  node,  not  by  a  vote* 
\acer,  but  by  their  followers  and 
fellow-labourers.  This  practice  has 
ts  general  objections,  and  its  special 
recommendations.  Books  written  in 
\  yery  professional  style  are  seldom 
popular  with  the  mass  of  lay  readers, 
ind  the  professional  are  not  easily 
conciliated,  since  their  prejudices  can 
be  neither  avoided  nor  humoured  by 
&  faithful  biographer.  The  object 
Df  biography  is  to  obtain  sympathy 
for  its  subject,  so  it  is  necessary  that 
the  biographer  should  himself  feel 
aright  what  he  is  trying  to  impart 
to  the  reader.  A  mere  detail  of  the 
events  of  a  life  cannot  do  this,  since 
the  actors  or  sufferers  do  not  always 
leave  behind  either  a  clue  or  com- 
mentary. There  are  some  whose 
character  is  a  mere  habit  moulded 
by  circumstance;  while  with  others 
there  is  an  incessant  struggle  for 
mastery,  an  action  and  reaction  of 
inward  energy  upon  outward  acci- 
dent. The  mind  is  its  own  place, 
and  there  the  biographer  must  stand 
in  his  theme's  stead,  and  assume  such 
motives  tktd  impulses  as  are  con- 
sistent with  the  actions  he  is  about 
to  describe.  How  peculiarly  the 
biography  of  lawyers  and  judges 
needs  such  a  substitution,  is  a  point 
on  which  we  will  not  enlarge.  Their 
conduct  is  more  liable  to  misrepre- 
sentation than  that  of  any  other 
order  of  men ;  and  as  they  are  as- 
sailed with  more  of  vulgar  calumny, 
so  they  may  better  endure  candid 
examination,  however  severe.  A 
lawyer  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the 


world's  opinion,  nor  by  that  of  his 
clients,  but  by  the  law  to  which  he 
conforms,  ana  by  justice  which  he 
serves.  The  lives  of  a  long  course 
of  judges  is  a  history  of  the  law 
they  administered,  and  of  the  people 
whom  the  law  controlled.  We  see 
those  who  merely  worked  the  law 
heedless  of  its  philosophy,  and  those 
who,  magnifying  their  office,  la- 
boured to  make  it  yet  more  obedient 
to  the  wants  it  was  meant  to  satisfy. 
We  see  how  self-sufficient  the  law 
is ;  how  independent,  comparatively, 
of  its  ministers.  We  see  now  it  has 
been  ever  enlarged  and  amended, 
not  by  lawyers  for  a  mere  fanciful 
improvement  of  the  instrument  they 
wielded,  but  by  the  demands  of  those 
whose  experience  was  the  best  judge 
of  its  efficiency.  Necessity  for  a 
change  was  pronounced,  and  then  the 
lawyers  assisted  to  give  it  shape  and 
substance.  The  judges  to  whom  Lord 
Campbell  introduces  us,  did  much 
more  for  codification  than  for  legis- 
lation. Law  amendment  was  left  to 
the  suitors'  wants,  not  for  the  diver- 
sion of  two  or  three  ex-chancellors 
and  judges.  Whether  this  latter  ar- 
rangement be  the  better  we  cannot 
determine,  but  it  is  likely  to  make 
the  lives  of  future  lawyers  less  in- 
teresting than  those  in  the  volumes 
before  us. 

These  require  no  introduction  at 
our  hands,  since  they  stand  on  the 
same  footing  as  their  predecessors, 
The  Chancellors.  Their  merits  and 
defects  are  repeated  in  equal  degree, 
but  in  less  amount,  just  as  two  vo- 
lumes are  less  than  seven.  They 
are  just  as  lively  and  readable,  and 
just  as  calculated  to  raise  ever  and 
anon  a  smile  at  the  author's  expense. 
He  is  never  lost  sight  of  for  many 
pages;  lives  the  most  barren,  and 
events  whose  interest  seems  auite  de- 
funct, suggest  analogies  which  none 
but  himself  could  fasten  upon  them. 
Future  biographers  of  Hubert  de 
Burgh  may  not  be  friends  and  col- 
leagues of  Lord  Clanricarde ;  and  the 
superior  merit  of  the  Commonwealth 
lawyers  will  not  perhaps  be  so  pal- 


*  Lira  of  Chief  Jmttice*  of  England.  From  the  Norman  Conqueei  to  the  Death 
of  Lord  Mantfield.  By  Lord  Campbell.  Two  Volumes  Octavo.  London :  John 
Murray.    1850. 
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pable  to  a  historian  who  has  not 
niniself  failed  to  compel  a  general 
registry  for  deeds.  These  harmless 
indulgences  we  would  not  curtail,  lest 
we  should  lose  something  graphical 
and  racy;  but  the  egotism  b  not 
always  harmless.  Without  mention- 
ing names,  stories  are  told  about 
contemporaries  which  can  only  be 
ill-naturedly  thrust  into  a  narration 
of  centuries  gone  by.  Only  those 
who  can  read  history  just  as  they 
would  listen  to  gossip,  can  care  to 
hear  that  our  author  did  once  know  a 
lawyer,  who  was  threatened  with 
being  obliged  to  cite  his  cases  on  affi- 
davit. Is  such  an  offence  never  to 
be  forgotten,  and  the  offender  never 
to  be  forgiven  ?  If  the  latter  be  dead, 
his  innocent  relations  may  have  as 
keen  memories  as  Lord  Campbell  un- 
seasonably displays.  We  are  tempted 
to  trouble  his  lordship  with  a  bit  of 
our  own  recollection:  is  not  there 
some  sympathy  between  the  name 
inscribed  as  sponsor  to  this  work, 
and  an  event  recorded  in  note  to  page 
132  of  the  sixth  volume  of  The  Chan- 
cellors t  There  are  many  more  hits 
aimed  in  the  notes  at  judges  and 
lawyers,  whose  exceptionable  beha- 
viour the  author  has  witnessed ;  but 
since  they  point  as  much  at  a  class 
as  at  individuals  it  would  be  super- 
fluous to  notice  them.  These  little- 
noted  exuberances  contrast  with  the 
dignity  of  the  text,  where  contempo- 
raries are  mentioned  with  courtesy, 
and  Lord  Campbell  with  ceremony. 
But  further  remark  upon  the  man- 
ner of  the  book  we  reserve  for  the 
detail  we  will  now  attempt  of  its 
contents. 

The  material  for  these  volumes 
has  been  evidently  collected  with 
much  less  care  than  that  of  the 
larger  work,  The  Chancellors.  Those 
worthies,  to  an  infinite  number — 
many  unknown  before  by  name — 
were  introduced  iu  their  social  and 
private  life,  as  well  as  in  official  cha- 
racter. Their  parentage,  birth,  mar- 
riage, with  its  bitters  and  sweets, 
children  and  representatives,  were 
all  in  order,  and  verified  by  dates. 
The  Justices  are  singularly  dateless ; 
and,  as  if  to  reconcile  us  to  the  omis- 
sion, very  many  of  the  dates  re- 


corded are  so  erroneous  at  too; 
themselves.  These  are  wilful- 
to  know  how  old  a  man  fa  it 
imply  knowledge  of  the  year  a?  a 
birth  and  death.  Descent  frac 
chief-justice  is  at  least  an  ea 
for  pride,  so  we  should  be  £* 
to  know  who  are  entitled  to  aw 
such  boast.  Sir  Thomas  Ha* 
was  a  harmless  personage,  i*i  * 
he  preceded  Coke,  and  exo** 
Bacon,  is  not  reason  for  la  bo 
pher  to  rejoice  that  he  knows  nan 
about  his  descendants.  Mr.  ^ 
Fleming  sat  In  parliament  lc 
with  Lord  Campbell,  and.  w  t 
lieve,  now  lives  where  tk  cc 
justice  died,  so  he  is  appareath  ^ 
alighted  magistrate's  repre&isrt 
We  can  pardon  his  not  era  * 
connect  a  respectable  famiJ}  u 
the  infamous  Sir  R.  TV  right,  'ir-j 
the  identity  of  name  and  abode 
like  more  than  a  coincidence.*  L: 
we  may  justly  congratulate  tz . 
mirers  of  virtue  in  high  state  a 
the  believers  in  superior  parn : 
former  ages,  upon  the  improve!  > 
rality  of  judges  compared  witb  -* 
cellors.  Except  Scroggs  sod  - 
abovenamed  Wright,  wnose  yi 
gacy  was  among  their  least  wr&v 
vices,  they  are  all  worthy,  reps 
able  characters, — thanks  to  the:  ~ 
grapher.  This  amendment  is  ~: 
accountable ;  their  education* - 
very  highway  of  temptation:  • 
morality  was  never  a  requisite  v 
promotion,  even  in  a  fcznk  r*~ 
Chief-justice  Willes  was  said  u  * 
been  kept  under  through  an  I  " 
port,  which  shocked  George  tl.v 
cond's  virtuous  ears,  that  he  be- 
little law  as  morality;  but  thai  t> 
dispersed,  and  it  was  only  he  fee* 
arrogance  which  prevented  k  * 
from  being  written  earlier  «a* 
the  tenants  of  the  great  seal  B* 
ever,  we  have  the  pleasare  J*"  * 
membering  that  those  jodksai i* 
thies  who  most  eminent!/  ata 
their  position,  were  men  of  pus^1 
dignity  of  life. 

Lord  Campbell  cannot  fnee «  a; 
an  origin  for  hiftjustioesasforii^S' 
cellors,  the  former  being  a  Jfff=* 
introduction ;  but,  to  raakein*** 
he  vindicates  for  them  a  far  be* 


*  It  is  singular,  that  though  one  of  this  man's  earliest  TiUanies  was  thefrwK'- 
sale  of  this  property,  and  he  was  attainted  besides,  yet  the  estate  now  beta**  * '" 
same  name. 
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ink.  The  grand  jnetitiars  were  in- 
ted  vicars  of  the  kingdom  during 
le  frequent  royal  absences,  and  not 
afrequently  vicars  over  the  sove- 
sign  in  his  presence.  The  first 
aancellor  was  Anpmendus,  which 
mks  like  the  passive  participle  of 
Mne  unlearnt  verb :  the  first  jus- 
ce  ur  s>  name  as  well  known  as  that 
f  Lord  Mansfield,  who  closes  the 
ork, — Odo,  the  Conqueror's  bro- 
ler.  His  career  is  a  fit  beginning. 
>r  the  history  of  the  times :  his  dou- 
le  aspect,  Earl  of  Blent  and  Bishop 
f  Bayeux,  frowning  down  upon  the 
Teat  results  of  the  Conquest, — the 
eudal  system,  and  clerical  domina- 
ion.  His  stormy  life,  alternating 
letween  rebellion  and  adhesion,  is 
oo  well  known  to  need  even  an 
illusion.  His  last  act  is  a  key  to 
ts  beginning,  middle,  and  end;  he 
eft  all  his  wealth,  however  indirectly 
gotten,  to  the  Church  and  to  the 
>ooi\  Odo's  successor,  Sir  William 
le  Warrenne,  fills  only  a  page  with 
lis  life  and  death,  yet  the  one  was 
us  admirable  as  the  other  was  la- 
nentable.  His  answer  to  the  demand 
or  the  title  to  his  estate  is  the  tenure 
>f  nearly  all  the  peerage  and  old 
anded  proprietors  to  this  day ;  and 
lis  grievous  post  mortem  adjuration 
Might  to  have  abolished  disposi- 
tions in  mortmain  long  before  the 
statute.  The  very  earliest  of  our 
religious  reformers  was  a  chief-jus- 
tice, Richard  de  Luci,  a  Norman  ba- 
ron, contemporary  with  iieckett.  lie 
was  the  first  of  his  order  who  lost  the 
extra-judicial  rank  in  favour  of  the 
aspiring  chancellor;  and  we  may 
conceive  that  it  was  jealousy  of  his 
rival's  supremacy  which  inclined  him 
to  Church  Reform.  Being  a  layman, 
he  had  no  vows  in  his  way ;  but  his 
scruples  were  so  strong  as  to  snatch 
him  from  his  triumph,  which  re- 
mains to  this  day  in  the  Constitutions 
of  Clarendon,  the  groundwork  of 
the  Reformation.  Excommunication 
might  crush  the  offender,  but  could 
not  erase  the  offence ;  nor  could  the 
assumption  of  monastic  vows  fasten 
again  the  fetters  which  his  mind,  too 
early  ripe,  had  broken  off.  We  may 
remember  De  Luci  as  the  first  chief- 
justice  whose  works  have  followed 
him  down  to  the  nineteenth  century. 
His  successor  in  the  narrative — for 
many  are  passed  over— was  the  father 
of  the  common  law,  a  distinguished 


statesman  and  soldier.  Glanvillewas- 
a  layman,  but  a  good  classic  and! 
skilled  in  the  Roman  kw,  whicfe 
makes  his  Treatise  more  valuable, 
since  it  is  the  floating  common  law  or 
England  alone,  reduced  to  a  system. 
Our  author  has  extracted  the  preface 
from  the  Treatise,  and  we  will  extract 
a  sentence  from  the  preface : — *  The 
English  laws,  although  not  written, 
may,  without  impropriety,  be  called! 
laws.  Indeed  we  adopt  the  maxim, 
'What  pleases  the  prince  has  the 
force  of  law/  But  1  refer  more  par- 
ticularly to  those  laws  evidently  pro- 
mulgated by  advice  of  nobles  and 
authority  of  prince.*  We  may  re- 
member this  authority  when,  further 
in  these  volumes,  we  see  how  baseless 
and  oppressive  was  the  fiction  of  the 
dispensing  power.  Milton,  who  has 
reported  all  the  law  of  parliament  and 
lawyers  upon  the  office  of  royalty — 
that  is,  one  side  of  the  question-— has 
overlooked  this.  Grievances  hardest 
of  dying  are  often  endorsed  with  some 
unimpeachable  name,  like  charms  and 
spells  with  the  name  of  the  Deity,  a* 
we  read  of  in  romance.  Moreover* 
this  is  only  an  extract,  and  no  doubt 
but  the  writer  reserved  obedience  td 
those  laws  he  was  so  diligently  and 
lucidly  expounding. 

A  liberal  pope  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury takes  us  by  surprise;  but  it 
is  true  that,  in  1180,  Glanville  owed? 
his  elevation  to  a  message  from  Home 
to  four  bishops  who  held  the  justice- 
ship in  commission,  'That  it  was 
their  duty  to  feed  their  flocks,  and 
not  to  act  as  secular  magistrates.* 
Holy  Church  must  have  renewed  her 
strength  after  the  shock  from  the 
Conetittitions  of  Clarendon ;  and,  in- 
deed, the  policy  in  preferring  an  en- 
lightened layman  to  a  jobbing,  cleri- 
cal oligarchy,  was  not  one  which  a 
pope  could  be  expected  to  declare. 
This  wisdom  lasted  at  least  sixteen 
years ;  for  Walter  Hubert,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  was  removed  on  man- 
date from  the  pope  to  Richard,  on 
pain  of  his  soul's  health.  The  arch- 
bishop had  rather  outrageously  post- 
poned his  sacred  to  his  civil  duty; 
and  his  impropriety  of  conduct  in- 
duced his  holiness  to  forbid  absolute- 
ly the  distraction  of  the  clergy  from 
their  cures,  to  their  great  mortification. 
These  were  the  most  stormy  days  the 
justiceship  has  lived  through,  rival 
candidates  warring  upon  each  other 
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in  the  king's  name,  bnt  against  his 
will.  The  end  commonly  was  that 
the  defeated  candidate  fled  to  sanctu- 
ary, whence  his  enemy  dragged  him ; 
which  crime  was  never  unnoticed  or 
unappeasecL  The  prize  to  be  gained 
by  tne  sacrilege  could  well  pay  for  its 
transgression,  and  malicious  sms  were 
not  more  keenly  scrutinized  than 
errors,  but  only  according  to  their 
result. 

It  is  a  singular  coincidence,  that 
when  ecclesiastics  were  excluded  from 
the  justiceship,  the  office  was  stripped 
of  its  military  character.  This  amend- 
ment was  wrought  by  the  people's  de- 
mands for  something  like  regular  ad- 
ministration of  justice :  not  by  kingjs, 
for  they  made  no  great  change  in 
their  choice ;  nor  by  popes,  for  eccle- 
siastics continued  to  bear  arms  in  a 
lawless  occasional  way 

William  Fitzpeter,  who  decided  the 
ease  of  Fauconbridge  v.  Plantagenet, 
falsely  calling  himself  Fauconbridge, 
gives  Lord  Campbell  occasion  to  fire  off 
again  his  old  joke  about  Shakespeare's 
legal  education.  (See  Chancellors,  vol. 
vi.  p.  344).  Lest  it  should  not  be  a  joke 
after  all,  we  will  try  to  explain  the 
probable  source  of  Shakespeare's  legal 
proficiency.  There  were  few  books 
in  his  time,  and  little  learning  to  pick 
up ;  and  though  it  is  not  agreed  that 
he  was  a  great  reader,  he  could  have 
extracted  wit  out  of  a  law-book,  or 
even  out  of  Westminster  Hall.  His 
appreciation  of  the  law  reflects  as 
much  honour  as  it  imparts;  for,  of 
course,  he  understood  the  technical 
terms  he  uses,  though  lawyers  have 
not  been  able  to  follow  him  so  far. 
Shakespeare,  however,  is  a  great  au- 
thority with  no  less  a  lawyer  than 
our  author,  for  he  quotes  him  quite 
gratuitously  in  note  to  page  28.  How- 
ever, he  deserts  him  about  King 
John's  death,  which,  upon  no  au- 
thority cited,  is  shifted  from  Swines- 
head  Abbey  to  Newark  Castle. 

The  first  chapter  is  peopled  with 
creatures  of  the  dark  ages,  for  whose 
doings  and  misdoings  Spelraan  and 
the  chroniclers  are  the  authorities 
along  with  Shakespeare,  and  the  au- 
thor has  but  given  shape  to  their 
floating  memoranda.  But  their  suc- 
cessor, Sir  Robert  Tressillian  was  a 
man  whose  life  was  a  history,  though 
his  name  is  not  better  known  than 
those  of  his  predecessors,  who  seem 
to  have  owed  their  existence  to  the 


biographer.     Since  this  peawpi 
life  is  so  striking  in  action  and  of- 
fering, yet  so  inconsiderable  ia  ae- 
ration, we  are  tempted  to  snppfr* 
least  an  outline  by  conjecture,  V< 
would  draw  a  parallel  between  ha 
and  Strafford,  though  probably  tie 
resemblance  was   leas  m  chaw 
than  in  conduct  and  fete.   His  Q» 
tiona  were  better  than  Thorough :  ed 
if  his  master  owed  more  to  brntla 
Charles  did  to  Strafford,  he  was  is 
guilty  of  his  death.  These  Qratka 
drawn  up   by  the  drief-jnstioe  tsi 
submitted  to  judges,  were,  of  eoss. 
treason    in    the    sight  of  foartao 
barons,  who  had  usurped  a  rent 
nized  authority  over  toe  king;  te 
reading  them  in  the  light  of  ta!i 
millennium,  they  seem  only  a  fa  ex- 
position of  kingly  prerogative  sc 
ministerial  responsibility,  aceptie 
restriction  on  tne  right  of  pariasat 
to  impeach  judges  and  ministers  A 
negative  to  the  questions  would  la* 
been  the  same  restriction  the  ta 
Parliament  meant  to  have  pbeeea 
Charles,  only  he  forced  upon  thai 
the  alternative  of  civil  war,  ikk 
they  were  less  directly,  though  s 
surely,   forcing    upon   him.    Rtf 
the  king  should  dictate  wbst  ptf* 
ment  was  to  deliberate  upon  was  to 
practice  down  to  the  coDsdtDtea1 
times  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  tad  is 
assertion  was  only  treason  against  tie 
committee  of  barons.     Since  Ire- 
sillian  had  promoted  the  transfer^ 
power  into  their  hands,  probably  *& 
a  view  to  their  overthrowing  tb» 
selves,  when  fortune  placed  him  * 
their  disposal  he  received  no  sate 
than  his  desert    Bnt  his  ill  &te  doff 
not  make  him  a  less  usefal  and  knl 
subject,  nor  his  memory  lee  respect- 
able.    It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that 
he  is  the  only  one  of  bis  order  vk 
has  suffered    capitally,  thongs  & 
predecessor,  Sir  John  de  Csyen&k, 
fell  by  the  hands  of  a  mob,  anrikrtj 
to     Chancellor    Sudbury.     W&* 
speaking  of  strange  deaths,  we  o* 
not  overlook  Sir  W.  Hankford,  wto* 
suicide  by  another's  hand,  thnm 
sheer  weariness    of  an  honowaw 
career,  is  a  good  sermon  on  the  bar- 
den  of  life. 

Richard  II.  survived  his  d«- 
justice  to  be  dispossessed  through  the 
agency  of  a  successor,  Sir  W.  Ttof 
nynge.  Lord  Campbell  »  •&»* 
that  analogy  should  be  drawn  betveff 
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ibis  break  in  the  succession  and  that 
which  occurred  300  years  later ;  but, 
n  truth,  the  difference  is  the  only 
essou  to  be  drawn  from  it.    Parlia- 
nent  in  its  omnipotence  fastened  an 
indication  upon  James,  who  had  at 
east  forfeited  the  crown ;  while  Bol- 
ng  broke  and  the  chief-justice  caused 
i  surrender  to  be  made  to  Richard  of 
ihe  allegiance  due  to  him,  and  re- 
ceived his  kingly  capacity  into  their 
tiands  by  formal  demise.      Henry 
succeeded  not  by  election  like  Wil- 
liam, but  as  right  heir  during  the 
silence  of  Lord  March.    Thirnynge, 
who  seems  a  favourite  with  his  bio- 
grapher, is  finished  with  a  few  lines  of 
wonder  at  the  extinction  of  his  name. 
Certainly  many  have  forfeited  Lord 
Coke's  title  to  be  numbered  among 
good  lawyers  through  leaving   no 
issue  or  name,  but  we  think  it  would 
be  stranger  to  meet  a  Belknappe  or 
a  SharesnallthanaThirnynge.    We 
are  glad  that  Sir  W.  GascOyne  so 
well  sustains   the   additional    light 
thrown  upon  him,  and  that  we  are 
not  obliged  to  separate  him  from  the 
xommittor  of  Prince  Henry.      Our 
author  has  well  pleaded  for  an  old 
storv  that  is  dear  to  all,  even  such  as 
read  neither  history  nor  Shakespeare. 
Those  times  were  favourable  for 
lawyers,  when  the  crown  was  shaking 
in  the  grasp  of  rival  claimants.    Such 
as  had  neither  wealth  nor  friends  (and 
those  were  needed  then  for  promo- 
tion as  much  as  now)  had  only  to 
strip  themselves  of  conscience,  and 
they  got  the  start  of  better  lawyers 
than  themselves.      The  change  of 
succession  was  no  more  to  the  judge 
than  change  of  name ;  he  had  the 
same  law  to  distort,  and  the  same 
sentence  to  repeat.    Each  party  pro- 
scribed the  other,  and  each  needed 
the  same  instrument  of  vengeance. 
To  change  the  chief-justice  would 
have  been  as  superfluous  as  to  change 
the  hangman.    It  is  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  times  that  Markham  should 
have  been  deprived,  and  that  Billing 
died  Chief-justice  of  England. 

We  have  said  that  these  notes  some- 
times help  us  to  a  bit  of  the  author's 
experience — now  to  puzzle,  now  to 
please.  We  have  one  upon  Chief- 
justice  Catlync  convicting  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  of  high  treason  against 
Queen  Elizabeth,  for  supporting 
Queen  Mary  against  the  Regent. 
Be  says  justly,  that  it  was  mere  so- 


phistry to  assert  that  the  prisoner 
was  adhering  to  the  queen's  enemies, 
since  making  war  in  a  foreign  realm 
can  never  be  so  construed.  And  to 
illustrate  this  very  rational  position, 
the  note  says  that  the  author  gave 
an  ex  officio  opinion,  which  was  acted 
on,  that  American  Sympathisers  in- 
vading Canada  were  guilty  of  treason 
in  the  days  of  Papineau  and  Lord 
Durham.  We  should  have  con- 
ceived this  accomplishing  of  the  Ame- 
rican destiny  was  more  like  an  in- 
vasion than  a  seditious  conspiracy. 
To  be  sure,  there  had  been  no  de- 
claration of  war;  but  Americans  do 
not  stand  upon  ceremony,  and  pri- 
vateers are  hardly  traitors,  though 
they  may  not  be  entitled  to  con- 
sideration as  prisoners  of  war. 

But  we  must  not  longer  defer  pay- 
ing our  respects  to  the  greatest  law- 
yer and  one  of  the  best  judges  Eng- 
land has  ever  seen.  All  Coke's  vir- 
tues were  bound  up  in  his  love  of 
the  law,  and  his  solitary  failing,  ava- 
rice, is  not  a  foreign  root  in  that  soil. 
His  learning  was  early  acquired,  but 
his  love  for  his  calling  was  growing 
even  when  death  plucked  the  fulness 
of  his  years.  To  this  pursuit  he 
postponed  all  those  which  go  to  en- 
large the  heart,— that  is,  the  heart 
men  carry  on  their  sleeve,  oflener 
than  in  their  bosom;  but  his  defi- 
ciencies would  not  have  been  remarked 
except  for  the  contrast  which  his 
rival,  Bacon,  presented.  Coke's  dis- 
like to  him  has  damaged  him  more 
than  any  error  in  his  life,  for  it  has 
induced  posterity  to  take  his  own 
word  that  he  knew  and  cared  nothing 
for  the  studies  which  Bacon  adorned. 
Though  we  cannot  deny  that  he 
uniformly  scorned  the  liberal  arts, 
we  would  demur  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  was  never  able  to  appreciate 
them.  There  is  evidence  that  he  had 
not,  while  at  school,  *  as  much  delight 
in  cramming  the  rules  of  prosody  in 
doggerel  verse  as  in  the  finest  passages 
of  VirguV  He  used  to  auote  tne 
author  ne  slighted,  though  that  might 
be  an  effort  of  memory;  but  nis 
simile  of  the  bees,  in  his  speaker's 
address  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  is  an 
evidence  of  taste  which,  whether 
original  or  not,  was  quite  proper  to 
the  personage  addressed.  As  he 
ceased  to  be  a  courtier  he  became  more 
matter  of  fact,  yet  none  would  ex- 
change his  speeches  to  James  for 
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those  of  Bacon  to  EKzabeifc.  How- 
ever, he  could  not  expert  favour  from 
the  order  he  despised;  and  if  be 
sever  read  a  poem  or  heard  a  play* 
poets  and  dramatists  heeded  him  more 
than  he  did  them.  Lord  Campbell 
quotes  Shakespeare,  ridiculing  his 
vehemence  in  criminal  trials ;  but  the 
passage  is  no  more  than  an  allusion, 
massmger,  in  the  Fotal  Dowry,  has 
drawn  him  at  fall  length  as  old 
ftbvall.  His  unhappy  private  life 
was  all  owing  to  his  only  vice,  ava- 
rice. That  cost  him  a  blessing  he 
could  have  prized  —  a  good  wife. 
Indeed,  he  had  given  practical  evi- 
dence that  he  could  well  divide  his 
love  between  his  calling  and  his  wife ; 
and  he  recorded  that  domestic  hap- 
piness was  Heaven  s  witness  to  a  vir- 
tuous lawyer,  at  a  time  when  his 
second  bargain  had  failed  him.  He 
has  left  such  proof  of  the  soundness 
of  his  heart,  that  we  must  attribute 
his  cruelty  to  Raleigh,  Essex,  &c.,  to 
aversion  from  that  philosophy  which 
Affected  to  despise  law.  But  apolo- 
gies are  needless,  since  his  immortal 
Honour  was  earned  long  after  these 
had  perished,  justly  or  unjustly. 

Coke  was  no  more  than  a  lawyer  in 
Elizabeth's  time ;  those  days  required 
but  one  statesman,  and  that  was  a 
woman.  James  brought  to  his  in- 
heritance many  governmental  ex- 
crescences, the  excision  of  which  kept 
Coke's  hand  well  employed.  Our 
author  has  added  nothing  new  to  the 
history  of  his  labours  and  sufferings 
for  freedom,  only  his  consistency  and 
firmness  of  purpose  are  set  forth 
moore  apparently.  It  would  be  unfair, 
however,  to  omit,  for  the  credit  of  a 
lady  who  makes  no  show  in  history, 
that  while  Coke  was  in  trouble  the 
queen  stood  his  firm  friend.  Since 
her  majesty  was  a  foreigner,  it  would 
he  a  superfluous  compliment  to  attri- 
bute her  conduct  to  more  than  kind- 
heartedness,  and  a  doubt  of  her 
husband's  overweening  pretensions. 
Coke's  demeanour  after  release  was 
consistent  with  the  conduct  which  had 
brought  him  into  disgrace.  He  nei- 
ther showed  nor  felt  resentment,  but 
believed  that  the  law  bad  been  struck 
at,  while  the  blow  had  been  pur- 
posely lightened  to  him  personally. 
He  had  employed  his  confinement  in 
completing  his  body  of  the  law,  so 
he  came  forth  prepared  to  provide 
for  its  future  maintenance  inviolate. 


He  hastened  to  declare  fee  t*  > 
ground  upon  which  long  sad  po£  ] 
stood,  what  lay  between  the*  a* 
how  it  was  to  be  bridged  over.  Int. 
it  was  years  before  he  pot  up  f» 
petition  of  right,  but  he  ratrife 
new  provocation  from  s  new  feat 
Whether  he  counselled  Hampton 
resistance  to  ship-money  is  a  peat 
which  can  add  nothing  to  fas  >m 
fame,  but  it  would  hnprore  Hae?> 
den*s  position,  which  migbt  bm 
been  a  mere  experiment  to  catd  po- 
pularity. His  last  noun  www 
uarly  circumstanced,  frobthhb 
death  was  hastened  bvbisistropU* 
which  he  seems  to  have  atari  ia 
*  late  distinguished  individuals 
has  rather  caricatured  than  err«4 
him  as  a  lawyer  and  patriot  Ei 
death-bed  was  outraged  bj  mi 
those  acts  of  i  ignorant  nnpsJioft 
which  told  more  against  Cfea? » 
cause  than  the  battles  he  lost  era 
treaties  he  spurned. 


The  remaining  chfcf-jastiossaVr 

raised  up  fir** 

one  end— the  discovery  of  the  rat1 


royalty  were  all  : 


road  to  money.  They  "were  d«  i 
them  bad  men :  Crewe  was  a  Mr 
for  he  refused  his  work ;  bot  in  W- 
pier  times  he  would  have  been  «£• 
nigh  perfection.  Sir  B-  Bests  > 
calls  6ir  W.  Jones's  reptv  to  Im 
IL,  when  removed  for  acrajtaaj* 
the  dispensing  power,  fle  m 
lawyer,  and  a  ripe  one,  wbo  wsi 
have  honestly  affirmed  eren  art 
than  that,  but  he  did  not  kmsi 
like  behind  him.  Herbert  Wfr 
same  peculiar  frame  of  mind  and* 
same  high  qualities,  but  be  w*  > 
lawyer.  Lord  Campbell  kprejo&s1 
against  Sir  N.  Hyde,  who  trirf  * 
members  who  had  broken  pew ■ 
parliament  in  1629.  Ailtbat&Hft 
ftoy,  or  his  lordship  hinuelfeaofl? 
for  the  inviolability  ofprivflegt *d* 
parliament,  as  the  hignest  eomt  t*> 
not  be  appeached  in  the  King  *  w 
a  lower.  The  House  of  GawwM»»» 
court  at  all,  and  if  it  was,  to  am- 
bers were  not  likely  to  be  jwaaW 
for  offending  against  thekmgtQM 
for  the  sake  of  their  own.  J«*^ 
was  right  in  asserting  ****., 
king  sits  constructive) y  mthe  Bap 


Bench;    his    actual  presence 


_    __     there 

would  be  more  eonB&otnoal  tbsi 
Charles  the  Second's  in  tbeflow* 
Commons.  Lord  Holt  would  ■« 
committed  and  tried  Mba*** 
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Lentxne  lor  assaulting  Sir  John  Finch, 
elkmI  his  opinion  of  the  difference  be- 
tweea  law  and  privilege  hat  not  been 
overthrown  by  his  biographer.  Spiteof 
-tbe  boast  that  the  question  is  settled, 
neither  people  nor  lawyers  will  allow 
of  its  being  aggressively  opened  again. 
X^ord  Shaftesbury  and  Pemberton's 
ranr   only  prove  the  rule,  for  the 
X^ords  being  a  court  of  appeal  from 
tlie  King's  Bench  cannot  be  controlled 
lyy  its  inferior.    Lord  Campbell  can- 
not do  this  justice  right,  even  in  his 
quotations.    '  He  was  lauded  by  true 
courtiers,  for  Oldraixon  calls  him  a 
"very  worthy  magistrate.'    Now  Old- 
xnixon    in  antipathy  to  the  Stuarts 
does  not  yield   even  to  Mr.  Ma- 
caulay,   and  his    commendation  is 
plainly  ironical. 

A  lawyer's  life  and  progress  was  a 
pretty  good  meter  for  political  wea- 
ther.    His  obvious  road  to  prefer- 
ment was  to  make  himself  useful  to 
the  Government,    and   there  were 
more  ways  than  one  of  doing  that. 
Direct  applicants  for  employ  crowded 
and  crushed  one  another  so  unmer- 
cifully that  a  man  was  tempted,  for 
his  own  ease  sake,  to  try  the  popu- 
lar or  sedition  line.  This  course  with 
many  was  but  an  advertisement  that 
they  were  waiting  for  a  price,  and  if 
their  merit  were  known,  or  if  a  dull 
man  had  the  fortune  of  a  seat  in  par- 
liament, he  did  not  wait  long.    This 
arrangement  was  not  a  bad  one  for 
the  public  interest :  the  Crown  had  a 
succession  of  active  lawyers,  and  the 
people  a  range  of  zealous  advocates, 
all  bidding  one  against  another,  and 
each  ready  to  close  with  the  first 
feasible    offer.     The    competitor's 
conscience  alone  suffered,  and  the 
damage  must  be  charged  to  *  tyrant 
Custom.'     Before  the  accession  of 
the  Stuarts  this  practice  was  so  sim- 
ple as  to  need  no  description  at  alL 
A  member  opposed  a  supply,  or  a 
lawyer  wrote  a  tract  against  prero- 
gative ;  he  was  at  once  summoned  to 
bead  quarters,  and  threats  judiciously 
qualified   with    promises   sent  him 
away  a  loyal  and  a  happy  man.    To 
serve  the  Crown  was  a  rising  lawyer's 
destiny;  the  people  could  afford  him 
no  retainer.    But  time  came  when 
the  king's  word  was  no  longer  as 
good  as  the  people's  voice,  and  roy- 
alty itself  was  threatened  in  order  to 
check  the  king's  career  against  the 
law.  During  the  eleven  years  Charles 


eigoyed  his  crown,  the  lawyers  were 
doubting  to  what  this  suspension  of 
parliaments  would  grow.  A  crisis 
was  threatening,  but  so  distant  that 
the  profession  thought  it  better  to 
seise  the  present  hour,  and  change 
from  the  popular  to  the  dominant 
side.  Since  they  threw  away  the 
opportunity  of  bringing  about  such 
a  settlement  as  Coke  would  have 
striven  for,  they  were  doomed  to 
play  an  indifferent  second  throughout 
the  revolution;  first  to  Hampden, 
then  to  the  Parliament,  then  to 
Cromwell.  The  law  stood  in  digni- 
fied neutrality  between  exclusive 
prerogative  and  exclusive  popular 
right,  and  was  courted  for  just  so 
much  as  seemed  agreeable  to  either. 
On  one  side  Heath  firmly  believed 
that  every  law  silently  contained  a  re- 
servation of  the  king's  right  to  break  it ; 
on  the  other,  Milton,  who  might  have 
been  a  lawyer  or  aught  beside,  held 
that  laws,  being  made  by  and  for  the 
people,  were  repealed  by  their  non- 
efficiency,  and  that  the  roval  con* 
ruination  was  worthy  of  neither  at- 
tention nor  definition. 

These  latter  views,  which  were 
common  to  Bradshaw  and  Praise- 
God  Barebone,  simple  as  they  seem, 
were  too  complex  for  Cromwell, 
lake  most  reformers,  he  was  no 
Constructive, — not  from  a  blind 
love  of  pulling  down,  but  from  a 
distrust  of  beginning  that  of  which  he 
could  not  see  the  probable  end.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  he  perceived  that 
some  limitation  upon  the  government 
of  a  single  person  was  needed  for  the 
present  distress,  he  chose  the  old  law, 
hoping  that  it  would  be  more  pliable 
than  any  new  system  that  could  be 
devised.  Still,  though  the  Protector 
was  neither  a  Nehemiah  nor  a  Jethro, 
there  were  many  who  volunteered 
rules  for  a  provisional  government 
until  the  saints  should  come  to  reign 
on  earth ;  but,  with  difficulty,  he  set 
these  aside.  He  knew  these  re- 
formers would  have  begun  by  re- 
forming his  instrument  of  govern* 
ment,  and  that  from  any  fabric  they 
might  erect  they  would  have  ex- 
cluded himself.  An  arch  without  a 
keystone  would  have  been  their 
model,  but  never  a  builder  among 
them  but  would  have  been  content* 
edly  pounded  to  death  by  a  ruin  of 
his  own  structure.  So  he  wearily 
yielded  to  the  lawyers,  like  Samson 
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to  Delilah's  kisses  and  scissors;  bat 
however  hazardous  the  risk,  hesita- 
tion would  have  been  worse.  It  was 
not  quite  a  leap  into  the  dark,  but  his 
experience  of  the  ground  did  not 
persuade  him  that  he  should  fell 
very  soft.  From  the  parliament  he 
had  called  he  feared  nothing.  All 
he  had  promised  was  already  due  to 
the  never-dissolved  Long  Parliament, 
and  none  could  accuse  him  of  a  breach 
of  promise  which  all  had  broken 
alike.  But  the  law  was  different: 
he  had  not  made  it,  and  was  bound 
not  to  break  it.  However  he  might 
scruple  about  owing  to  it  his  position, 
it  was  an  easier  creditor  than  another 
would  be.  It  had  bowed  to  his  will, 
and  might  bow  again ;  but  a  struggle 
with  it  would  be.far  worse  than  that 
which  he  had  successfully  waged 
against  parliament,  during  the  in- 
terval between  the  end  of  the  war 
and  the  beginning  of  the  common- 
wealth.  Then  he  had  the  king  on 
his  side,  and  the  law  neuter;  but 
now  he  would  have  to  marshal  the 
army  against  the  law,  the  people,  and 
the  royalists.  And  victory  would 
only  postpone  the  choice,  unless  he 
could  eradicate  his  opponents  and 
live  peacefully  in  a  state  of  siege. 
When  he  threatened  Newdigate,  *  If 
I  cannot  rule  by  red  gowns  I  will  by 
red  coats,'  he  had  made  his  election: 
all  that  law  could  gain  from  the 
Long  Parliament  was  the  reversal  of 
the  decision  in  Hampden's  case. 
Strafford  and  Laud  had  fallen  con- 
trary to  the  law,  and  the  casus  belli 
was  in  law  rightly  with  the  king. 
But  the  first  estate  had  been  so  exclu* 
dvely  predominant,  that  remedies 
more  speedy  and  effectual  than  the 
law  could  allow  were  needed  by 
the  people.  Wrong  could  only  be 
undone  by  wrong,  so  the  law  was 
suspended,  lest  it  should  shield  the 
destroyers  of  what  it  was  designed  to 
preserve.  Lawyers  then  had  to 
choose  between  law  and  patriotism, 
and  since  the  loss  of  one  was  not  the 
sure  gain  of  the  other,  no  wonder  the 
honest  among  them  knew  not  what 
to  do.  Lord  Campbell  is  hard  upon 
Hale  for  declining  to  make  this  choice, 
but  indeed,  save  that  he  refused  to 
enter  parliament,  he  went  as  far  as 
Selden  did. 

While  law  lay  in  suspended  ani- 
mation its  mechanical  action  was 
directed  by  St.  John — who,  in  obe- 


dience to  his  sole  and  angle  interest, 
opposed  both  killing  Charles  and 
crowning  Oliver— and  Bradshaw,  who 
was  a  perfect  lawyer,  after  Milton's* 
peculiar  model.  When  Cromwell 
summoned  the  lawyers  to  their  duty 
to  a  de  facto  sovereign,  they  had 
more  ado  to  accommodate  their  con- 
sciences to  the  proposal  than  Blake 
had  to  persuade  the  sailors  that,  in 
fighting  for  another  than  Kjng 
Charles,  they  were  not  committing^ 
murder.  They  felt  themselves  to  be 
mere  instruments  for  the  public  good, 
and  knowing  their  own  absolute  ne- 
cessity, heeded  little  the  arm  that 
had  raised  them.  Hale's  defence  of 
Charles  was  quite  consistent  with  his 
binding  his  soul  to  Cromwell  by  a> 
stricter  oath  than  allegiance,  abju- 
ration, or  any  beside.  They  never 
caught  him  craftily  with  guile,  for 
indeed  they  could  bring  about  no 
counter-revolution.  From  Oliver's 
death  to  Monk's  march  law  was  ad- 
ministered in  Westminster  Hall,  and 
if  Chief-justice  Glyn  did  carry  the 
professional  allegiance  to  Breda,  it 
was  because  Lambert  was  in  no  con- 
dition to  demand  it. 

But  though  Cromwell's  restora- 
tion of  the  law  was  profitable  for 
the  community,  it  was  very  painful 
to  the  administrators.  It  was  hard 
for  men  who  had  conscientiously 
trimmed  between  the  contending 
parties,  and,  because  the  kins  had 
been  executed  without  their  leave, 
had  conformed  to  the  de  facto  sove- 
reign, to  try  to  the  death  men  who 
had  fought  for  a  cause  they  in 
heart  preferred  to  the  commission 
under  which  they  sat.  What  Brad* 
shaw  and  ( the  learned  Glyn  and 
Maynard  *  found  a  labour  of  love, 
was  worse  than  wormwood  to  Rolle 
and  Hale.  The  former  of  these  last 
carried  his  scruples  so  far  as  to  refuse 
to  try  Penruddock  for  treason,  who 
had  stormed  Salisbury  during  the 
assizes,  and  almost  hanged  Kolle 
himself;  and  the  latter,  after  hanging 
a  soldier  in  spite  of  Cromwell,  ab- 
stained from  the  criminal  part  of  his 
duty.  But  though  we  commend  such 
as  for  conscience  sake  risk  disgrace 
with  powers  that  be,  we  must  observe 
that  these  scruples  were  merely  per- 
sonal, and  quite  foreign  from  the 
eternal  rule  of  right  and  wrong. 
Allowing  that  it  was  only  the  army 
who  more  than  tolerated  Cromwell  s 
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>nopoly  of  power,  still,  if  either 
>yaBst8  or  pure  Republicans  con- 
ated.  to  administer  the  law  in  his 
■me,  they  owed  him  the  same  obe- 
enoe  that  judges  had  ever  paid  to 
e  crown.  To  hinder  trials  for 
sasxm  would  be  to  expose  him  to 
tacks  from  lawless  men.  These 
ight  be  no  worse  than  he  himself  had 
oe  been,  but  that  could  not  annul 
w  and  order.  There  have  been 
dgea  'who,  like  Sir  T.  More,  could 
cide  even  against  the  father  whom 
ey  loved  for  the  devil  whom  they 
ited  exceedingly;  and  Royalist 
idges,  under  a  commonwealth  ©om- 
ission, had  need  of  as  high  phi* 
►sophy.  If  Rolle  and  Hale  were 
onest  in  spite  of  the  powers  that 
ere,  so  was  Bradshaw  in  spite  of 
lose  that  were  to  be.  We  cannot 
Sirm  our  author's  condemnation  of 
le  treason  trials  before  this  judge, 
or  understand  how  the  Scotch  and 
Znedish  who  warred  against  Crom- 
well were  less  guilty  than  the  Sym- 
athisers  who  tried  to  annex  Canada. 
'be  Drotector's  prerogative  of  mercy 
as  the  only  partition  between  sum* 
rum  jus  and  summa  injuria,  but  he 
as  too  careless  of  what  was  de- 
Landed  by  policy  as  well  as  duty. 
Int  there  are  excuses,  for  the  want 
f  secondary  punishments  was  more 
eal  than  in  Judge  Heath's  day,  and 
Langing  or  beheading  was  mercy 
oxnpared  with  what  Nayler  felt,  and 
tot  much  more  cruel  than  selling 
nto  slavery. 

We  venture  to  differ  from  Lord 
2ampbeU's  estimate  of  Hale's  con- 
luct  during  the  revolution  and  in- 
ermission  of  royalty ;  and  we  would 
irge  in  favour  of  our  conclusion 
hat  no  partizan,  however  eminent 
nd  honest,  could  have  rendered 
uch  service  as  Hale  was  prepared 
o  do  in  proposing  conditions  for 
,  restoration.  Perhaps  even  the 
devolution  in  1688  might  have  been 
brestalled,  had  not  Monk  persisted 
n  finishing  his  own  game  nis  own 
pay.  But  the  same  scrupulosity 
which  was  virtue  in  great  things,  the 
sourse  of  which  it  could  not  divert, 
became  a  fault  when  it  was  pushed  to 
its  proper  results.  It  led  him  to 
tnnder  innocently  the  course  of  justice, 
md  once  to  commit  most  grievous 
riii.  We  would  not  leave  the  un- 
happy trial  at  Bury,  without  show* 
ing  causefor  commending  the  judge  to 


mercy  from  Lord  Campbell's  readers* 
Hale  was  a  religious  man,  in  a  time 
when  religion  was  of  envy  and  strife ; 
and  though  Puritans  and  Arminians 
could  agree  in  nothing  else,  they 
were  both  superstitious,  and  ready  to 
employ  the  statutes  against  witchcraft 
upon  each  other.  Moreover,  this  was 
the  infancy  of  science ;  the  Royal 
Society  had  its  most  honourable  birth 
in  Charles's  reign.  No  doubt  the 
Puritans  were  no  wiser  than  their 
successors,  and  assailed  science  as  in- 
fidelity; yet  Hale  was  scientific  as 
well  as  Puritan.  He  is  happily  cleared 
from  that  excuse  for  his  error ;  but 
there  was  in  those  times  a  sympathy 
between  science  and  scepticism,  and 
the  outcry  against  the  witch-laws 
came  from  a  quarter  which  Hale 
could  not  but  suspect.  His  charge 
seems  to  have  been  influenced  by 
consciousness  that  his  treatment  of 
this  case  was  anxiously  watched,  and 
he  resolved  to  brave  censure  even  at 
the  cost  of  two  old  women's  lives. 
It  is  provoking  to  see  that  while 
Hale  displayed  such  strength  of 
weakness,  Aelynge,  his  unworthy 
successor,  very  ably  detected  the 
fraud,  through  which  the  accused 
Buffered  notwithstanding.  Sir  Thomas 
Brown,  in  evidence,  surpassed  the  most 
vulgar  of  his  errors,  and  Hale  left 
Bury  while  the  women  were  roast- 
ing, after  recording  in  a  meditation 
his  resistance  against  evil  spirits. 
Such  morbid  tenderness  of  conscience 
is,  in  fact,  no  more  than  an  aggravated 
and  insidious  selfishness.  Hale's  fame 
has  been  more  widely  extended  as  a 
moralist  and  exemplar  for  youth  than 
as  a  judge ;  but  his  biographer  cannot 
even  mitigate  the  sentence  which 
RogerNorth  passes  upon  the  failure  of 
his  educational  endeavours.  '  All  his 
sons  died  in  the  sink  of  lewdness  and 
debauchery,  and  if  he  were  to  blame 
in  their  education,  it  was  in  too  much 
rigour  rather  than  liberty,'  But,  like 
many  other  eminent  men,  he  entirely 
mistook  his  own  mitier.  The  im- 
mortality he  had  earned  as  a  lawyer, 
he  hoped  would  be  paid  to  his  me- 
mory as  a  poet,  a  divine,  a  philoso- 
pher, and  a  man  of  science.  But  be- 
fore he  addicted  himself  to  these  di- 
versions, he  had  gained  a  fame  which 
will  last  as  lorn?  as  those  mysteries 
he  sought  to  fathom. 

The  lives  of  Coke  and  Hale  are 
the  history  of  the  profession  during 
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the  Revolutions  of  1640  and  1660; 
tor  its  share  in  that  of  1688  we  must 
consult  another  still  more  eminent 
judge.  If  Holt  seem  a  more  perfect 
character  than  either  of  his  great 
predecessors,  it  is  because  he  presents 
fewer  salient  points.  He  was  neither 
politician  nor  philosopher,  but  a 
judge;  he  was  not  even  an  orator, 
and  his  speech  in  the  Convention  on 
abdication  reads  more  like  the  report 
of  the  House's  collective  decision 
than  an  argument.  The  author 
is  for  the  first  time  anxious  that 
his  hero's  youth  should  strictly  cor- 
respond  with  the  tone  of  his  man- 
hood. Forgetting  the  examples  of 
Popham  and  Pemberton,  he  would 
make  the  rule,  'the  child  is  father 
of  the  man,"  absolute  and  without  ex- 
ception. Considering  Holt's  active, 
resolute  disposition,  and  his  education 
in  stirring  times  by  a  Cavalier  father, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  he  was  in- 
clined to  pursuits  rather  contrasting 
than  incompatible  with  'devoted  ap- 
plication, unwearied  perseverance, 
and  uniform  self-control.*  His  liberal 
politics  were  probably  imbibed  before 
the  Restoration;  for  he  could  not 
have  deserted  the  winning  side,  his 
lather  being  a  courtier,  without  some 
convulsion  which  must  leave  a  track 
for  a  biographer.  His  professional 
experience  was  cut  short  by  an  un- 
welcome acknowledgment  of  his  abi- 
lity :  he  was  appointed  a  law  officer 
of  the  Crown.  This  was  killing;  with 
kindness;  for  though  he  might  re- 
fuse to  serve  the  Crown  against  his 
principles,  he  must  abstain  from  the 
popular  side.  But  disabling  and  en- 
abling dispensations  were  the  Stuart 
kingcraft.  So  Holt's  genius  remained 
in  honourable  confinement,  while  the 
Succession  was  determined  as  for- 
mally as  though  by  a  droitwel  real 
action  on  right  of  entry.  From  the 
bishops'  trial  to  the  decision  that  the 
throne  was  vacant,  all  was  law: 
James's  flight  and  William's  landing 
were  consequences,  not  causes.  The 
Norman  line  superseded  the  Saxon 
by  right  of  conquest;  the  Plan- 
tagenet  resigned  his  subjects'  alle- 
giance and  acknowledged  his  succes- 
sor ;  but  the  Stuart  was  set  aside  as 
legally  dead,  and  the  next  in  succes- 
sion was  chosen,  moreover,  by  elec- 
tion. There  would  have  been  more 
difficulty  had  not  James  played  his 
enemies'  game,  but  then  probably 


we  should  have  lent  the  French  a 
precedent  for  their  deposition  of 
Charles  X. 

Much  praise  has  been  wasted  upon 
William's  judicious  treatment  of  hn 
acquisition,  as  gained  by  election  not 
by  conquest,  but  the  services  which 
gained  him  the  crown  were  never 
properly  acknowledged.  Pemberton 
had  contributed  far  more  this 
Somers,  yet  not  only  was  he  kept  out 
of  the  chief-justiceship,  but  he  w» 
illegally  imprisoned  by  parliament 
Respect  for  the  law  whereon  the  title 
to  the  crown  stood  should  have  ex- 
tended to  the  trial  of  Jeffreys  and 
Wright,  instead  of  starving  or  fright- 
ening them  to  death  in  prison.  Pern- 
berton's  behaviour  on  Lord  Russell's 
trial  ought  to  have  recommended 
rather  wan  prejudiced  his  claim; 
but  it  was  the  whig  observance  of 
such  unlucky  politics  as  those  of 
their  idol  that  made  William's  reign 
less  glorious  in  council  than  in  war. 
But  we  could  forget  the  wrongs  of 
twenty  Pembertona,  if  their  routs 
had  deprived  us  of  a  single  year  of 
Holt  For  twenty-two  yean  he  pre- 
sented a  perfect  example  of  judicial 
learning,  energy,  and  independence. 
Since  he  had  no  pursuit  but  law,  tad 
never  intruded  upon  politics,  it  might 
be  conceived  his  life  would  be  merely 
the  abridgement  of  a  few  volumes  d 
the  Reports,  yet  it  is  more  patinal 
than  that  of  any  other  of  h*  dan. 
Politics  were  thrust  upon  him,  and 
he  dealt  with  them  not  as  a  wutian 
but  as  a  judge.  He  accomplished  s 
triumph  as  great  as  Coke's  petition  of 
right — the  people's  right  to  law,  not- 
withstanding privilege  maintained  for 
legislative  convenience.  Lord  Camp- 
bell takes  credit  to  himself  for  s 
contrary  conclusion,  but  he  leaves  the 
question  where  he  found  it,  whether 
Englishmen  hold  their  rights  vim 
reservation,  not  of  law,  not  of  alle- 
giance, but  of  the  will  of  parliament! 
We  are  almost  sorry  that  Holt  did 
not  threaten  to  commit  the  Speaker, 
though  all  the  House  were  in  h* 
belly ;  but  he  was  as  good  a  man,aftd 
the  words  he  did  speak  were  quite 
as  decisive  though  not  so  brnu^ 
His  only  failing  was  his  excrasto 
devotion  to  law :  this  almost  tempted 
him  to  place  his  court  above  the 
legislature,  and  might  have  «»TolJ?J 
a  collision,  which  would  probaUy 
have  cost  him  more  of  his  nine  than 
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wterity  could  bare  well  spared. 
Le  must,  too,  hare  neglected  hie 
wondaiy  duty  to  society,  in  refrain- 
is  from  all  relaxation  ;  but  it  is  a 
uuable  proof  of  the  estimation  he 
ad  earned,  that  no  stories  are  re- 
lexnbered  reflecting  on  his  disregard 
>r  pursuits  foreign  to  law.  How- 
rer,  lie  never  suffered  the  law  to 
and  in  the  light  of  common  sense, 
>r  though  he  might  pronounce  the 
ppeal  of  Wood  ( a  noble  remedy,  and 

badge  of  rights  and  privileges  of 
tagtishmen,*  he  preferred  the  sta- 
ll tes  for  the  punisnment  of  imposture 
o  those  against  witchcraft. 

No  judicial  act  of  Hok's  life  was 
aore  honourable  than  the  decision  in 
he  Bankers'  case.  This  declared,  ra 
rpite  of  the  Whigs,  that  William's 
right  was  as  good  as  right  divine,  and 
3iat,  whether  be  were  elected  or  not, 
lie  was  not  removable.  William  was 
^lad  torid  himself  of  those  wbofancied 
they  had  made  him  king,  and  offered 
ihe  great  seal  to  Holt.  Words  can- 
lot  express  the  honesty  of  his  refusal. 
Dthere  have  declined  such  an  offer 
through  dislike  of  change,  apprehen- 
don  of  loss,  or  shrinking  from  re- 
sponsibility ;  but  none  have  avowed 
heir  incapacity,  because  they  could 
not  afford  the  confession  as  Holt 
could.  To  regard  Holt's  suspicion  of 
the  liberty  of  the  press  as  weighing 
against  his  love  of  liberty,  is  to  use 
the  scales  and  measures  devised  for 
modern  patriotism.  The  AreopagiHea 
was  not  written  by  a  lawyer,  and, 
indeed,  the  attack  is  made  upon  the 
check  of  licenses,  not  of  judge  and 
jury.  Nowadays  we  may  allow  news- 
papers to  charge  ministers  with  in- 
capacity or  dishonesty,  for  people  must 
read,  and  will  read  what  they  please; 
but  m  Queen  Anne's  time  such  ac- 
cusations were  meant  seriously :  in- 
deed, the  implication  of  wishing  to 
subvert  the  succession  was  reason- 
able. It  is  worthy  of  note  that  he 
allowed  the  jury  to  decide  whether 
the  libel  reflected  upon  Government, 
unlike  Raymond,  who  so  admirably 
refused  such  a  concession,  leaving 
Mansfield  an  example  which  he  but 
feebly  followed. 

Leaving  Lord  Holt,  we  would  wish 
for  another  biographer  to  travel 
slowly  over  the  space  here  crossed 
so  rapidly.  We  must  pass  over 
those  excellent  men  who  form 
the  connecting  links  between  Holt 


and  Mansfield,  with  lest  attention 
than  they  deserve.  Lord  Raymond, 
like  Lord  Harcourt,  accommodated 
his  principle  to  circumstance  with 
comfort  and  credit,  while  Lord  Mans- 
field was  seriously  damaged  through 
inability  to  do  so.  Raymond's  advo- 
cacy of  annual  parliaments  was  quite 
Tory-like,  with  submission  to  our 
author.  Divine  right  was  vested  In 
the  king  with  full  assent  of  the  peo- 
ple, but  was  overthrown  by  the  middle 
classes.  The  kingship  was  changed, 
so  the  Jacobites  had  lost  one  tower  of 
strength,  but  the  enlarged  exertion 
of  the  other  might  recover  all.  The 
middle  class  could  not  act  upon  the 
lower  so  long  as  every  impression  was 
effaceable  by  yearly  appeals  to  the 
people.  Universal  suffrage  would 
have  sent  the  king  back  to  Han- 
over. The  mischance  in  the  Ex- 
chequer Court  early  last  term,  recalls 
our  obligation  to  Chief-justice  Lee. 
Baron  Alderson  acknowledged  the 
good  service  in  making  the  Old 
Bailey  Court  endurable,  but  ap- 
peared not  to  know  to  whom  praise 
was  owing.  If  we  be  tempted  to 
think  these  interval  judges  rather 
dull,  we  must  remember  the  abomi- 
nable policy  which  controlled  their 
appointment.  The  chancellors,  even 
Macclesfield  and  Talbot,  were  fearful 
of  being  outshone  on  the  other  side 
of  Westminster  Hall ;  and  Lord 
Hardwicke  would  allow  no  appeal 
but  from  self  to  self.  The  practice 
of  lay  neers  voting  on  appeal  was 
preferable  to  the  dishonesty  of  this 
latter  abuse.  Indeed,  from  the  ac- 
cession of  George  I.  to  the  death  of 
George  II.  the  governing  system  was 
in  a  disorder,  which  only  bribery 
could  cure.  All  were  Whigs,  even 
Lord  Mansfield  was  forced  to  boast 
of  his  disgrace;  and  these  hated  each 
other  as  only  Whigs  can  hate.  The 
thirst  for  power  was  the  more  un- 
quenchable because  mitigated  by  no 
particle  of  principle ;  and  an  opposi- 
tion so  large  and  so  discordant  could 
be  rallied  against  a  minister,  that  the 
king's  government  could  be  carried 
on  by  only  one  appliance. 

Lord  Campbell  deserves  thanks  for 
the  course  he  has  followed  in  examin- 
ing popular  stories  about  his  heroes; 
while  he  affirms  that  of  Gasooyne, 
and  rejects  that  of  Holt,  he  patiently 
examines  all.  He  disproves  the  fa- 
vourite  belief  that  Mansfield   had 
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been '  caught  young,1  though  inserted 
in  his  own  life  of  Lord  Loughbo- 
rough, But  haying  established  his 
Scotch  education,  be  is  rather  too 
anxious  about  reconciling  John- 
eon's  favourable  opinion  of  Mansfield 
with  his  aversion  to  Scotchmen. 
Though  the  prejudice  was  quite  an 
amiable  one,  we  may  allow  that  it 
cost  an  exertion  to  surmount  it. 
That  will  be  enough  to  satisfy  the 
discernment  of  one  party  ana  the 
merit  of  the  other.  Too  much  is 
made  of  his  drinking  champagne  with 
the  wits,  at  least  with  Pope.  A  chief- 
justiceship,  and  an  earldom  gained 
by  merit,  are  better  reflections  than 
the  society  of  one  whose  poetical  ge- 
nius could  not  make  amends  for  the 
lack  of  the  graces  of  the  heart.  Be- 
sides, perfection  does  not  choose  per- 
fection for  its  intimate ;  and  though 
a  man  be  known  by  his  company, 
the  company  are  not  known  by  the 


The  fiction  that  the  attorney- 
general  knew  nothing  of  the  devising 
of  those  measures  he  was  called  to 
rapport,  was  very  convenient  for 
Murray,  who  never  belonged  to  a 
ministry  he  thoroughly  approved. 
Even  when  he  was  chief-justice,  and 
in  the  cabinet,  none  of  his  colleagues 
thought  it  becoming  to  support  him 
with  more  than  their  votes,  or  to 
acknowledge  his  service  with  com- 
mon gratitude.  Their  cowardice  in 
leaving  him  to  grapple  alone  with 
Chatham  was,  like  all  meanness,  mi- 
serable policy ;  for  an  indifferent 
sneaker  can  do  nothing  better  for 
himself  than  to  take  a  generous  part 
between  two  great  rivals.  The  teats 
at  arms  between  these  champions  are 
disappointing :  Chatham  persisting  in 
leaving  invincible  ground  for  such  as 
he  knew  to  be  tottering,  and  Mansfield 
rejoicing  in  triumphs  won  by  no  bet- 
ter weapon  than  special  pleading. 
Chatham  never  failed  in  attack  while 
he  condescended  to  prudence,  and 
Mansfield  could  regain  much  loss  in 
defence ;  but  the  superiority  is  palpa- 
bly with  the  former.  But  it  should 
be  remembered  that  oratory  was  the 
business  of  one,  justice  of  the  other; 
and  that  Mansfield's  daily  refresh- 
ment for  the  battle  whicn  awaited 
him  every  night  was  such  study  as 
our  author  has  so  intelligibly  ex- 
pounded as  the  Ferrin  and  Blake 
controversy. 


A  life  of  Lord  Mansfield,  fromha 
own  correspondence,  is  vet  wanting 
to  illustrate  his  times.  The  downfall 
of  Lord  Bute  is  left  quite  unex- 
plained ;  but  we  see  that  the  chief- 
iustice  more  than  nasnvely  contri- 
rated  to  it.  The  solution  ties  some- 
where in  the  state  of  parties,  which 
had  rejected  old  innocent  nama, 
while  they  aggravated  the  rampancj 
of  party  rancour.  That  Toryism 
which  dared  not  boil  over  into  Ja- 
cobinism  wanted  a  vent,  and  Lei- 
cester House  supplied  one.  If  Sir 
W.  Wyndham  and  Sir  J.  H.  Couoa 
could  have  followed  the  example*  of 
Harcourt  and  Raymond,  Mansfield 
would  have  been  spared  all  he  suf- 
fered from  the  exposure  detailed  is 
page  370  and  following.  In  km 
Veritas;  the  proverb  was  enough  to 
satisfy  George  IL,  who  was  not  lack- 
ing in  generosity  to  his  exiled  mil 
cousins,  though,  unfortunately,  he 
confined  it  to  words.  Invitation  to 
the  good  things  of  office,  joined  to 
a  conviction  of  the  impracticability 
of  the  Stuarts,  would  have  dulcified 
the  Tories,  and  afforded  the  king 
and  country  a  better  variety  thin  a 
change  from  Whig  to  Whigger. 
That  George  the  Third's  education 
was  English  instead  of  German,  is  i 
blessing  felt  even  now ;  but  if  opi- 
nion had  been  admitted  to  fair  j&y 
there  had  been  no  need  to  do  it  in 
an  underhand  manner,  nor  to  dispa- 
rage every  other  sentiment  thin 
those  conveyed  by  preceptor  to 
prince.  But  the  princess's  ( guide, 
philosopher,  and  friend,*  how  could 
he  be  doubted  by  such  a  king's  friend 
as  Mansfield  ?  We  must  presume 
that  the  king  did  not  approve  the  in- 
fluence the  favourite  possessed  orer 
his  mother,  which  was  likely  enough 
to  take  the  shape  of  dictation  be- 
tween minister  and  king.  This  is  to 
conjecture  that  the  royal  master 
had  himself  .aided  in  burrowing  the 

Sound  so  pathetically  described  by 
e  declining  minister  as  quaking 
beneath  their  feet  Since  Lord  Mans- 
field does-  not  explain,  this  farewell 
speech  remains  an  enigma,— the  her 
to  which  need  no  longer  be  with- 
held. This  restraint  engendered  the 
weakness  of  character  which  is  at  the 
bottom  of  all  Mansfield's  defects.  H* 
spirit  quailed  before  Chatham,  be 
cause  he  could  not  brave  the  taunts 
aimed  at  his  Jacobitiam,  without  ■• 
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icing  interest,  and  not  saving  bis 
ndple.  Yet  this  hitting  a  man 
en  down  was  not  ungenerous ; 
Chatham  really  believed  with 
nius,  that  Mansfield  was  imbuing 
t  heir-apparent  with  the  princi- 
s,  which,  though  they  had  re* 
ted  in  placing  his  great-grand- 
tier  upon  the  throne,  were  not 
oe  which  his  family  was  called  to 
»erve. 

Lord  Campbell  ably  defends  his 
saviour  during  his  rival's  death* 
ne,  which  is  better  than  forcing  a 
Lief  that  the  truth  was  otherwise. 
The  heart  knoweth  its  own  bitter- 
ss,'  and  a  stranger  cannot  dictate 
t  expression.  Surely  there  was  as 
nch  sympathy  in  motionless  awe, 
in  all  the  display  proper  to  faint* 
g-fita,  from  Queen  Esther  down* 
ards.  After  such  ample  vindication 
'  his  goodness  of  heart,  we  cannot 
sent  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had 
d  warmth  of  feeling.  He  formed 
>  friendships.  He  who  has  friends 
is  no  friend;  and  the  pleasantest 
en  would  be  liable  to  this  censure 
i  unamiable,  had  not  they  their  do* 
estic  hearth  whereon  to  open  their 
sart.  That  he  never  irevisited  his 
itive  land  is  a  sin  against  Scotch* 
ten  and  sympathy ;  but  there  is  at 
tast  palliation.  He  went  out  a  poor 
oy,  and  he  became  a  rich  man  at 
he  price  of  the  best  years  of  life. 
?he  delight  of  such  a  return  Lord 
lansfield  could  feel  almost  as  well  as 
lis  biography  can  describe,  and  all 
his  joy  he  submitted  to  forego.  An 
ctively  amiable  heartless  man  is  an 
ntolerable  paradox.  A  good  hater 
i  a  good  lover,  unless  he  be  wholly 
ad ;  and  Mansfield  not  only  hated 
Chatham,  who  deserved  it,  but  he 
ould  not  love  his  son,  who  had 
tever  offended.  It  is  a  singular  in* 
tance  of  visiting  the  father's  fault 
ipon  the  child,  that  the  statesman 
n  whose  heart  Jacobitism,  never 
menched,  had  smouldered  away, 
mould  Tefuse  to  magnify  the  kingly 
office  in  1784.  Had  he  opposed  the 
Recency  Bill,  it  would  have  agreed 
with  his  conceptions  of  indefeasible 


hereditary  right;  but  he  took  no 
part  in  politics  after  retirement. 
This  unpleasing  aspect  of  his  life 
has  its  advantage  for  his  memory; 
he  never  stained  his  good  name  as 
the  friend  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  As  Lord  Loughborough  re- 
sumed his  Scotch  when  in  retire- 
ment, so  Mansfield  did  his  literature. 
His  discarding  politics  recalls  the 
contrast  of  Lord  Eldon,  his  equal  hi 
years  and  service,  but  in  nothing  be- 
side. The  stories  and  facetiae  at  the 
end  of  the  Life  read  but  tame 
after 'the  Anecdote- book;  but  hu- 
mour is  the  life  of  conversation,  and 
the  most  humorous  say  the  fewest 
witty  things.  The  difference  is  just 
that  between  a  coat  of  patchwork 
and  of  broadcloth ;  we  admire  one  to 
look  at,  but  had  rather  wear  the 
other.  It  was  probably  in  conver- 
sation that  Lord  Mansfield  excelled, 
for  his  eloquence  was  far  from  being 
of  the  highest  order.  No  true  orator 
needs  such  artificial  preparation,  un- 
less he  have  Demosthenes'  difficulty 
to  surmount.  '  The  striking  fact  to 
prove  that  he  reasoned  rather  than 
felt,9  is  that  when  Chatham  stum- 
bled through  a  layman's  ignorance 
of  law  he  could  exclaim, — c  The  Lord 
hath  delivered  him  into  my  hand.* 

We  conclude  with  expressing  our 
regret  that  this  series  is  not  larger ; 
not  that  these  volumes  needed  fur- 
ther spinning  out,  or  that  any  source 
is  left  unexplored,  but  we  lament  that 
others  should  not  have  been  quali- 
fied for  the  notice  of  the  noble  bio- 
grapher. There  occur  two  justices 
during  Mansfield's  life,  who  deserved 
the  promotion  they  never  gained— 
Yates  and  Buller.  A  biography  of 
such  as  refused  promotion  might  be 
more  instructive  than  of  such  as  at- 
tained it.  The  memoirs  of  Kenyon, 
Ellenborough,  and  Tenterden,  are 
only  delayed:  Lord  Campbell  may 
now  add  his  own  autobiography.  He 
has  escaped  the  fate  he  so  feelingly 
deplores  for  Sir  Anthony  Lechmere, 
forgotten  in  the  duchy  of  Lancaster 
and  a  peerage. 
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SOMETHING  ABOUT  A  MUKDER, 

FOUJTOBD  ON  TACT. 


A  FAIR  and  gentle  girl  was  Bar- 
bara Comyn,  the  only  daughter 
of  oik  of  the  strictest  and  sternest 
oM  ministers  that  ever  adhered  to 
Calvin.  Yet  Mr.  Comyn  was  tho- 
roughly conseientioas  in  all  his 
views;  and  when  he  frowned,  he 
did  it  not  through  love  of  frowning, 
but  that  he  hoped,  by  gathering  a 
cloud  upon  his  brows,  to  bring  down 
from  those  eyes  upon  which  he 
frowned  such  showers  of  repentance 
as  refresh  and  make  green  the  soul 
sin- withered  and  sere  from  the  harsh 
and  hot  suns  of  vice.  He  was,  in 
troth,  a  worthy  and  good  man; 
somewhat  narrow  of  roind  and  bi- 
goted of  creed,  it  may  be,  but 
utterly  incapable  of  committing  an 
ungenerous  or  dishonourable  action. 
Still,  greatly  as  be  loved  his  win- 
some daughter,  much  as  he  prized 
her  for  that  dead  woman's  sake, 
who,  as  long  as  the  lay  in  his  bosom, 
had  brought  him  comfort,  and  hap- 
piness, and  honour,  he  was  some- 
thing overharsh  with  her,  niggardly 
in  the  bestowing  of  caresses,  and 
liberal  in  the  gift  of  unnecessary 
rebuke.  Yery  severe,  then,  was  his 
displeasure  when  she  confessed  to 
him,  with  many  blushes,  that  she 
loved  her  young  episcopalian  kins- 
man, John  Fercival. 

The  cousins  had  not  been  reared 
together;  nor  had  they  even  met 
before  the  youth  had  passed  his 
twenty-fifth,  the  girl  her  nineteenth 
year.  But  we  are  not  of  the  opinion 
that  young  people  are   the   more 

Srone  to  fall  in  love  with  each  other 
r  the  being  educated  together  in  a 
sort  of  family  domesticity.  Such 
facts  are  contended  for  in  fiction,  but 
realities  have  convinced  us  that  such 
things  seldom  happen;  and  if  we 
ever  have  the  fortune  to  possess 
children  of  our  own,  and  wish  a  son 
or  daughter  to  wed  a  particular  in- 
dividual, we  shall  take  good  care, 
not  only  to  conceal  our  intentions 
from  them,  but  to  keep  the  pair 
apart  from  all  brother  -  and  -  sister 
communism  until  such  time  as  each 
heart  begins  to  have  its  natural 
craying  for  a  congenial  spirit, — 
when,  in  sooth,  it  looks  for  others 


than  brothers  and  shun  to  en*  %'. 
It  is  a  very  old,  aerhapi  i  rq 
vulgar  proverb,  that  'fsslnr 
breeds  contempt;' and  we  awaSy 
think  that  the  csusten tanks* 
ciation  of  young  folks,  tread  a 
together  in  bread-snd-bsttff  cau 
more  apt  to  generate  cum  fina&b} 
than  warm  affection, 

But,  as  we  have  and,  mi  otb 
were  brought  up  awmkr;  bea 
England,  of  which  country  k?  i 
ther  waa  an  eminent  phyaoakj 
deceased,  whohadbeqasatbaiaa 
only  son  his  profesnooai  i&i 
with  ample  means  of  amxxs 
hi*  career  in  a  handsome  mat 
When  he  first  came  to  Scsthod: 
visit  his  mother's  sister,  fat  fa. 
her  a  corpse ;  and  then,  ia  a 
house  of  mourning,  the  conks 
the  motherless  j^bara,  be  lasts 
love  her  with  a  amenity  of  sk» 
to  which  she  fully  responds!  G* 
was  bis  vexation  sad  sorrosfe 
receive  a  stern  deaial  of  fe  s 
from  the  minister,  who,  ikkuk* 
had  never  testified  say  degrc  * 
partiality  for  his  wife's  s«ps*J* 
nevertheless,  evinced  no  dafcb  •' 
htm.  But  when  respectfully^ 
upon  to  assign  a  reasos  for* sus- 
pected a  rejection,  he  briefly  si 
that  *  no  child  of  hit  should  mis 
blessing  wed  any  man  who  w* 
a  strict  Presbyterian;  aadtta,s# 
over,  he  had  other  vkss  fc  » 
daughter.*  Nor  were  the  ton  i 
his  child,  nor  the  mfciceswt&fr 
favour  of  his  kind-hearted  l#s* 
old  maiden  sister,  of  any  efet  &? 
obstinacy  was  not  to  be  afc* 
nor  his  will  opposed ;  sad  the* 
lenting  preacher,  who  taught  ds- 
lityTlove,  and  concord,  ins B 
pulpit,  and  who  could  fwrf«*J 
one  sensible  reason  for  thitrt** 
attachment  of  two  amiable  cress* 
concluded  the  scene  byim**' 
furious  passion,  in  which  be  f 
John  Fercival  clearlv  to  «* 
stand  that  he  was  no  longer «* 
ceptable,  or  even  permitted,^ 
m  The  young  man  left  the  a* 
immediately,  and  was  not  *" 
quiting  Scotland;  butlovt,^ 
teaches    many  things,  u«w  - 
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insfolk  means  ^  of  keeping  up, 
lough  at  rare  intervals,  an  epis- 
>lary  communion  —  so  frequently 
tie  one  sustaining  prop  of  two  di- 
ided  hearts ! 

A  year  or  more  passed — finding 
iem  true  to  each  other.  Barbara 
efused  several  excellent  proposals 
f  marriage,  nor  did  her  father  per- 
scute  her  with  expressed  wishes  for 
er  acceptance  of  any  of  them; 
ntil,  at  length,  he  introduced  to 
er  one  Mr.  Bruce,  a  wealthy  cloth- 
lerchant  from  Glasgow.  lie  was  a 
oan  of  about  fifty  years  of  age,  of  a 
rell-favoured  and  portly  presence, 
nd  accounted  a  sure  and  somewhat 
our  follower  of  Mr.  Comyn's  fa- 
vourite creed.  Barbara  had  fre- 
quently heard  her  father  speak  highly 
>f  his  Glasgow  friend,  but  as  no 
earning  had  prepared  her,  she  was 
/ery  far  from  dreaming  of  the  cha- 
racter he  was  about  to  perform  in 
tier  presence ;  and,  indeed,  the  woo- 
ng  of  the  honest  clothier  was  neither 
rery  active  nor  oppressive  —  but, 
das,  for  all  that  it  was  steadfast  and 
-esolute. 

A  wonderful  deal  of  what  they 
teemed  '  religious  discussion1  was 
arried  on  betwixt  Mr.  Bruce  and 
he  minister  during  the  visit  of  the 
brmer  at  the  manse,  which  we  have 
tmitted  to  state  (though,  for  certain 
-easons,  we  do  not  intend  to  give  it  a 
tame)  was  situated  out  of  the  town 
tf  Aberdeen,  in  a  retired  strath,  or 
rallcy,  full  of  hazels  and  sloe-bushes, 
rith  the  Dee  running  through  them 
ike  a  huge  silver  snake.  Although 
ittle  more  than  half  a  mile  from 
Aberdeen,  and  much  nearer  the 
hurch  of  which  Mr.  Comyn  was 
ainister,  the  manse  seemed  as  lonely 
ind  quiet  as  if  thirty  miles  lay  bet- 
ween it  and  a  busy,  populous  town. 
Sow,  though  Mr.  Bruce  had  hired  a 
leeping  apartment  in  the  cottage  of 
VIr.  Comyn's  bellman,  or  sexton, 
vbich  stood  hard  by  the  kirk,  he 
pent  all  his  spare  time  with  his 
riend  at  the  manse,  where  his  meals 
were  invariably  taken ;  and  in  addi- 
ioo  to  the  wonderful  amount  of 
rolemical  palaver  we  have  hinted  at, 
l  wonderful  deal  of  whisky-toddy 
lid  the  worthy  minister  and  his 
;ucst  contrive  to  swallow  in  the  heat 
>f  their  arguments.  Many  a  time 
mil  oft  did  good,  innocent  Miss 
I c  tiny  Comyn  declare,  that  when 


the  s^ake-hands  hour  arrived  Mr. 
Bruce,  (puir  man,  seemed  to  toddle 
affto  his  cosie  beddie  at  Davy  Bain's 
marvellously  fu' o' the  spirit  r  True 
it   was;    but    the    ancient   virgin 

Seised  not,  in  her  guilelessness,  thai 
t  spirit  was  an  evil  one,  and  eli- 
cited by  man  and  fire  from  the  un- 
suspecting barleycorn. 

At  last,  as  we  have  said,  Mr. 
Comyn  spoke  out  his  wish — nay, 
his  commands— that  Barbara  should 
prepare  to  receive  Mr.  Bruce  as  a 
bridegroom  in  six  months  thereafter: 
and  now  Mr.  Bruce  himself,  a  shy 
and  dour  man  at  other  times,  found 
courage  one  day,  after  dinner,  to 
express  his — 'love;'  so  he  really 
called  it,  and  so  we  suppose  must  we, 
in  our  extreme  ignorance  of  the  pre* 
cise  category  of  nomenclature  to 
which  the  feelings  that  actuated  him 
belonged.  Uonest  man!  bigoted 
and  selfish  as  he  was,  he  was  neither 
cruel  by  nature  nor  cross-grained; 
and  he  was  even  moved  by  the 
pathetic  and  frank  avowal  which 
Barbara  made  to  him  of  the  state  of 
her  heart.  But,  though  touched  by 
her  tears,  he  understood  them  not, 
treating  them  but  as  the  natural 
mawkisnness  of  girlish  sentiment- 
ality ;  nor  had  her  assurances,  that 
she  could  never  love  any  one  but 
her  cousin  John,  power  to  dis- 
suade him  from  the  prosecution  of 
his  suit.  He  was  void  of  all  deli- 
cacy of  feeling,  was  neither  hurt 
nor  displeased  with  her  confessed 
partiality  for  another;  but  satisfied 
himself  by  quoting,  misquoting,  and 
utterly  perverting  scripture,  and 
concluded  by  assuring  her  that  it 
was  her  bounden  duty  to  obey  her 
father  be/ore  marriage — her  husband 
after  /  He  had  no  doubt  she  would 
be  very  happy  as  his  wife,  for *  he  was 
rich,  and  a  steady  Presbyterian  V 
And  with  this  declaration,  threaten- 
ing a  return  in  six  months  to  claim 
her  hand — which  he  had  the  auda- 
city to  kiss  —  he  left  her  for  his 
Glasgow  warehouses. 

In  this  dire  dilemma  the  poor 
lassie  knew  not  what  course  to  pur- 
sue. Her  aunt,  although  kind,  in- 
dulgent, and  pitying  her  (for  in 
youth  she  had  had  experience  of  a 
blighted  affection,  and  no  woman- 
heart,  that  is  not  naturally  sour, 
passes  through  such  trial  with- 
out becoming  sweeter) — was  bound 
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ill  complete  serfdom  to  her  brother, 
and  was  quite  unable  to  suggest  any 
means  or  likelihood  of  release;  so 
Barbara  wrote  a  full  account  of  her 
predicament  to  her  lover.  Not  long 
afterwards,  so  cleverly  disguised  by 
dress  as  to  deceive  even  herself, 
Fercival  was  again  at  Aberdeen — 
determined,  should  all  other  methods 
fail,  to  carry  off  his  kinswoman  on 
the  very  eve  of  the  bridal;  and 
many  a  twilight  evening,  when  the 
minister  sat  over  his  books,  or  took 
his  after-dinner  nap,  did  those  two 
young  creatures  meet,  unnoticed  and 
unsuspected,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Dee.  But  those  meetings  must  soon 
end,  for  six  months  have  passed,  and 
Mr.  Bruce— once  more  lodged  in  the 
house  of  Davy  Bain — is  come  to  wed 
and  take  home  his  reluctant  bride. 

One  evening —  it  was  cloudy  and 
threatened  foul  weather,  though  the 
summer  air  was  warm  ana  sur- 
charged with  flower-scents  —  John 
Fercival  betook  himself  as  usual  to 
the  customary  trysting-place.  It  was 
a  thick  copse  of  hazel,  past  which 
ran — heard  but  not  seen — the  river ; 
which,  where  the  shrubbery  ended, 
formed  a  dark,  deep  pool,  so  gar- 
nished by  overhanging  nut-trees  that 
it  had  acquired  the  name  of  the  Nut- 
hole.  Beyond  this  pool  lay  the  road 
to  the  manse ;  but  as  the  trees  here 
ceased  to  offer  concealment,  the  Nut- 
tree-hole  became  the  limits  to  Per- 
cival's  attendance  on  his  cousin  in  her 
way  homewards.  The  rustic  seat  in 
the  centre  of  the  coppice  was  still  un- 
occupied, and  he  began  to  fear  that 
something  had  transpired  to  prevent 
her  from  coming.  It  was  of  no  use 
to  listen  for  the  sounds  of  her  light, 
advancing  footsteps;  for  the  Dee 
made  so  loud  and  incessant  a  sough 
as  it  tumbled  from  the  steep  bank 
that  helped  to  form  the  Nut-hole, 
that  it  drowned  all  lesser  sounds. 

He  was,  however,  soon  made  con- 
scious that  there  were  sounds  which 
no  sough  of  tumbling  waters  could 
drown;  for  on  a  sudden,  neither 
remote  nor  suppressed,  a  fierce,  a 
pitiful  cry,  like  that  of  one  in  some 
dread  life-peril,  struck  upon  his 
ears,  succeeded  by  the  breaking  asun- 
der of  the  boughs  of  trees,  and  then 
a  plunge  in  the  water, — a  heavy 
plunge,  that  made  itself  heard  above 
the  monotonous  murmur  of  the 
falling   flood.     Astonished,   almost 


alarmed,  he  rose,  and  was  hastening 
through  the  thicket  towards  the 
Nut-hole  whence  the  noise  had  pro- 
ceeded, when,  as  be  was  about  to 
cross  the  track  that  led  from  the 
manse  to  the  main  road  to  Aberdeen 
he  beheld  flying  towards  him  a  dirk- 
mantled  figure:  he  knew  it  at  ooct 
Her  hands  stretched  towards  inn, 
her  face  ghastly  with  the  death- 
white  of  intense  horror.  Barton 
staggered  towards  him,  and  with  a 
sharp,  short  gasp,  as  if  she  dreaded 
to  give  utterance  to  deep  fear  by  a 
louder  sound,  she  fainted  at  his  very 
feet 

He  thought  no  more  of  the  Not- 
hole,  or  of  what  might  have  happened 
there,  absorbed  in  his  solicitude  for 
his  beloved  cousin,  but  his  endea- 
vours to  restore  her  to  animatta 
were  fruitless.  The  manse  laj  not 
two  hundred  yards  distant;  sott 
such  a  juncture,  regardless  of  whit 
the  consequences  might  be  to  himself 
he  bore  her  in  his  arms;  and  not 
without  some  difficulty,  for  the  track 
was  narrow  and  broken  up,  and  the 
night  had  darkened  with  falling  rain. 
He  reached  the  house.  Fortnnatelj, 
there  was  no  one  in  the  parlour  bat 
Miss  Henny ;  and  the  startled  maiden 
seeing  a  stranger  bearing  the  bodj 
of  her  niece,  would  have  screamed 
had  he  not  at  once  whispered  his  own 
name,  briefly  explained  what  had 
happened,  and  entreated  her  to  be- 
friend them. 

*  Gae  awa\  gae  awa\  laddie,'  said 
she,  as  she  quickly  brought  totne 
vinegar  from  the  sideboard  and 
bathed  her  niece's  brow  with  the 
refreshing  liquid.  •My  brither 
maunna  see  you ;  nor,  if  I  can  help 
it,  sail  he  know  acht  o'  this,  Gae 
awa\  Johnny  dear ;  he'll  he  back, 
belive.  She  s  beginning  to  reme. 
Til  get  her  to  bed,  and  tell  him  sbes 
too  ill  to  attend  prayers.  Godblea 
you,  my  ain  dawtie,  what'  a' thi. 
added  she,  kissing  the  brow  of  the 
girl,  whose  eyes  opened  to  pewotf 
the  retiring  form  of  her  cousin. 

If  Barbara  Comyn  revealed  to  her 
good  aunt  the  cause  of  her  fright*" 
consequent  illness,  it  fcveiy  certain 
that  Miss  Henny  kept  the  secret 
Next  morning,  indeed,  &01I$J1Z 
a  wan  face,  Barbara  app***  * 
prayers;  and  Mr.  Comyn  had  con- 
cluded reading  a  portion  of  the  0** 
pel  when  a  paper,  falling  out  of  toe 
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Bible,  arrested  his  attention  for  a 
moment.  Only  for  a  moment,  how- 
ever ;  for  mentally  supplicating  for- 
fiveness  for  that  involuntary  wan- 
ering  of  his  thoughts  from  the  act 
cf  worship  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
the  good  man  knelt  and  prayed  with 
fervour.  This  sacred  duty  termi- 
nated, they  sat  down  to  the  breakfast- 
table,  and  then  the  minister  slowly 
opened  the  paper,  glanced  over  it, 
turned  deadly  pale,  and  exclaimed, — 

*  The  great  and  good  God  be  around 
us !  Let  not  the  delusions  of  Satan 
prevail,  but  keep  from  us  the  evil 
spirits  that  make  us  see  things  that 
are  not  P 

4  What  is  the  matter,  brither?* 
cried  the  wondering  Miss  Henny, 
whilst,  as  though  chained  to  the 
table,  Barbara  neither  moved  nor 
spoke. 

*  Take  this,  woman,*  said  he,  in  a 
tremulous  voice,  '  and  read  it  to  me, 
that  I  may  be  sure  the  same  awful 
words  that  meet  my  sight  also  meet 
yours/ 

And  the  astonished  Henrietta, 
taking  the  paper,  read  what  follows : 

Last  night,  after  leaving  you,  I  was 
stopped  by  your  sexton,  my  landlord, 
David  Bain,  who  led  me  out  of  the  high- 
road to  the  Nut-hole,  under  pretence  of 
showing  me  a  large  salmon  which  he  had 
hooked  but  could  not  land.  He  there 
felled  me  to  the  earth,  robbed  me,  and 
flung  my  body  into  the  river  Dee.  Pray 
for  the  soul  of 

Simon  Brucs. 

When  the  awe -struck  Henrietta 
ceased,  she  found  that  Barbara  had 
fainted ;  and  the  minister,  in  a  whirl 
of  distracting  thoughts  to  which  he 
was  unaccustomed,  ascribing  his 
child's  swoon  to  terror,  placed  the 
ominous  paper  in  the  Bible,  and  de- 
termined to  make  known  the  whole 
mysterious  case  at  once  to  Mr. 
Craigie,  the  chief  magistrate  of 
Aberdeen.  Not  for  a  single  instant 
did  Mr.  Comyn  suspect  a  hoax,  or 
imagine  the  affair  to  be  only  the 
mischievous  trick  of  some  idler.  In- 
deed, such  was  not  likely;  the 
times  were  superstitious,  nor  were 
there  any  persons  connected  or  at 
variance  with  the  family  who  were 
liable  to  be  suspected  of  having 
played  off  such  a  foolish  and  wicked 
jest  at  the  expense  of  the  minister, 
even  if  any  motive  for  doing  so  had 
existed.     The   minister,    therefore, 
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hastened  up  stairs  to  change  his 
coat,  leaving  the  Bible  containing 
the  document  from  the  dead  on  the 
table;  while  his  sister,  finding  her 
niece  better,  left  her  to  see  that  her 
brother's  best  hat  and  gloves  were 
ready. 

We  wonder  what  Barbara  is  about 
meanwhile. 

Presently  Mr.  Comyn  returned 
to  the  parlour,  and  putting  the 
Bible  in  his  pocket  (for  he  dared  not 
again  look  at  the  horrible  piece  of 
writing),  set  off  at  a  quick  pace  for 
the  town.  Nor,  as  he  hurried  on, 
did  he  give  a  passing  glance  at  the 
track  which  diverged  from  the  high- 
road towards  the  Nut  -  tree  hole. 
The  magistrate  was  at  home,  and 
great,  indeed,  was  his  amazement 
when  he  heard  the  minister's  story ; 
but,lo!  when  Mr.  Comyn,  reverently 
taking  the  Bible  from  his  pocket, 
opened  it  to  show  Mr.  Craigie  the 
note,  written  as  he  declared  in  the 
peculiar  handwriting  of  his  friend, 
ne  found  nothing  where  he  had  de- 
posited it  but  a  piece  of  blank  paper, 
folded  up  in  the  same  form,  but  ut- 
terly void !  And  then,  in  truth,  the 
worthy  magistrate  waxed  somewhat 
wroth ;  at  first  accusing  Mr.  Comyn 
of  being  credulously  duped  by  some 
pawkie  servant  who  owed  him  a 
grudge,  and  ending  by  setting  him 
down  as  'clean  daft,  doited,  and 
dazed  by  too  mickle  study*  (and  in 
his  ire  he  had  very  nearly  added,  *  too 
much  toddy').  But  as  in  no  amicable 
frame  of  temper  the  gentlemen  were 
about  to  quarrel  downright,  the 
magistrate  asking  the  minister  what 
proof  he  could  adduce  of  Mr.  Brace's 
not  being  alive  and  merry,  a  season- 
able and  loud  knocking  at  the  street- 
door  interrupted  them;  and  presently 
a  domestic  entered  to  announce  that 
*  A  drowned  man  had  been  found  in 
the  Dee,  and  that  his  body  had  been 
brought  to  the  door  I' 

With  shaking  limbs  the  minister 
followed  Mr.  Craigie  down  stairs  to 
the  lobby,  now  mil  of  people.  It 
appeared  that  some  men  employed 
in  the  salmon-fisheries  had,  within 
the  last  hour,  dragged  their  nets, 
in  which  they  had  discovered  the 
corpse  of  a  man  whose  skull  had 
been  literally  smashed  in  twain  by 
a  violent  blow. 

It  was,  in  fact,  the  body  of  Mr. 
Bruce.    Here,  indeed,  was  confirma- 
3b 
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tkra  strange  of  the  statement  which 
the  mysterious  and  missing  document 
had  contained ;  and  both  Mr.  Craigie 
and  the  minister,  exchanging  looks 
that  expressed  their  mutual  dismay, 
were  sorely  perplexed  in  their  own 
minds  how  to  account  for  these  sin- 
gular events.  The  body  was  re- 
verently laid  out  in  the  nail,  whilst 
the  magistrate,  summoning  some  of 
his  officials,  and  accompanied  by  the 
clergyman  and  one  or  two  of  the 
fishermen,  proceeded  to  the  cottage 
of  David  Bain. 

'The  .bellman  was  not  at  home, 
having  gone,'  they  said,  'to  Mr. 
Comyn's  to  inquire  about  his  lodger, 
Mr.  Bruce,  who  had  not  come  home 
to  his  bed  the  night  before,  as  was 
customary.' 

Strange  glances  passed  between 
the  auditors;  but  a  sign  from  the 
magistrate  imposed  silence,  and  they 
departed,  determining  to  survey  the 
Nut- hole,  near  which,  in  the  river, 
the  body  had  been  found  in  the 
nets.  After  which  they  had  no 
doubt  they  would  find  the  sexton  at 
the  manse.  As  they  threaded  the 
thicket  of  hazel,  at  some  distance  from 
the  pool,  one  of  the  salmon-fishers 
declared  that  from  a  plot  of  white- 
thorn and  bramble- bushes  he  had 
seen  the  eyes  of  a  foumart,  or  pole- 
cat, glare  vut  upon  him ;  and,  in  a 
low  voice,  directing  the  attention 
of  a  comrade  to  the  spot,  they  both 
imagined  they  could  detect  the  figure 
of  a  man  crouching  amongst  the 
trailing  shrubs.  Whispering  their 
suspicion  to  Mr.  Craigie,  be  ordered 
the  whole  party  to  join  quietly  in  a 
search,  and  follow  him  and  the 
minister  to  the  Nut- hole.  Thither, 
then,  the  magistrate,  attended  only 
by  Mr.  Comyn,  proceeded ;  and  who, 
think  ye,  found  they  there  ? 

A  young  man,  *  handsome,  and 
well-dressed,  in  the  undisguised  ap- 
parel of  a  gentleman,  stood  there, 
evidently  unconscious  of  the  advanc- 
ing twain.  He  held  a  stout,  club- 
like stick  in  his  hand,  which  he  was 
examining  intentlj — for  it  was  co- 
vered with  blood,  now  dried,  and 
amidst  which  stuck  clots  of  hair! 
As  the  gentlemen  came  suddenly 
upon  him  he  started,  and  dropped 
the  stick  ;  whilst  Mr.  Comyn,  staring 
at  him  in  wonder,  for — as  we  have 
said— all  disguise  had  been  discarded, 
exclaimed,— 


"ffi 


*  John  Peroral,  is  dns  ysa? 
A  question  which  the  yooc  bb 

could  have  answered  in  the  uW 
tive  with  strict  veracity,  bm  far  fc 
assertion  from  the  magistrate  wfc 
followed  it  up. 

*  And  you,  sir,  are  the  nods 
of  Mr.  Bracer 

'Good  God!  whatdoyonnm? 
cried  the  horrified  youth. 

c  That  stick,  which  yon  bare  js 
dropped,  is  covered  with  fabod,'m 
Mr.  Craigie;  'a  foul  node?  a 
been  committed,  and  we  find  * 
with  the  supposed  insU  uncut  a*ik 
murder,  near  the  very  spot  wIr 
there  is  ground  to  belkre  tk e 
was  perpetrated.* 

A  fearful  pang  shot  throng  Per- 
aval's  frame,  but  eonsckms  brass 
made  it  brief;  and  with  s  ok» 
of  demeanour  which  guilt  nereresi 
have  assumed,  and  gnmlv  sasc 
he  turned  to  his  uncle,  saynj,- 
You  cannot  believe  that  I  s 

o,  no,  John  V  answered  tk  a- 
dividual  appealed  to.  'Gcdfcriii 
that  I  should  judge  yon  wnagB. 

but • 

'  But,*  interrupted  the  nagisai 
'not  only  does  it  appear  thaw 
have  slain  a  man,  but  mat  dea« 
of  fixing  your  guilt  upon  awte 
you  have  written  a  letter  fckfc* 
cusing  an  innocent  person  <th 
crime.* 

*  Letter  T  repeated  FeranL  £ 
I  do  not  even  know  what  joo  bc 

*  Mr.  Comyn/  asked  the  m* 
trate,  'this  young  man— the  v^ 
of  my  lamented  friend,  yotr  j* 
wife — paid  court,  as  I  onderfcai" 
your  daughter,  and  was  by  her*- 

jeered?' 

*  By  me,  sir — by  me,  Mr.  Craft 
answered  the  clergyman;  'tbebs 
never  rejected  him,  but  ^  <**{■' 

*  And  the  murdered  man,'  &v 
pronounced  the  magistrate,  4«^ 
betrothed  husband  of  Mi»Cw?» 

Percival  started  violently,  «»"* 
an  ejaculation  of  horror  and  *» 
der,  for  at  last  he  saw  the  miti&* 
which  Mr.  Craigie  seemed  wills?* 
draw  from  circumstances  that  «** 
tainly  looked  suspicious. 

*  As  God  is  my  judge  that  s* 
truth,*  replied  the  mio'ister,  ***  ■ 
had  forgotten  all  about  it.  Oh**-. 
Percival,  as  vou  are  the  nepfc*.; 
my  beloved  Mary,  answer  *  & 
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ruth,  and  say  that  you  are  innocent 
►f  this  heinous  deed !' 

'I  am  indeed  innocent,  my  dear 
tncle,'  said  the  young  man ;  *  nor 
tid  I  know  until  this  moment  who 
he  unfortunate  man  was,  of  whose 
intifnely  death  I  am  accused.* 

4  Here  he  is,  gentlemen ;  we've 
t>t  him,  safe  and  sound  V  cried  seve- 
al  voices ;  and  dragging  a  wild  and 
iag£ard-faced  man,  the  fishers  and 
fficials  of  justice  approached  the 
rio  who  stood  by  the  Nut-tree  hole. 

'The  Lord  be  our  guide !'  ex- 
laimed  Mr.  Comyn,  4  it  is  really 
)avid  Bain  !*  and  as  the  wretched 
exton  struggled  to  free  himself  from 
he  arms  that  pinioned  him,  the  mi- 
nster, prompted  by  a  sudden  im- 
pulse, advancing  towards  him,  and 
Looking  steadily  in  his  face,  said, — 

4  David  Bain,  look  not  to  deny 
four  crime,  but  confess  it,  and  im- 
plore your  Maker's  pardon,  even  at 
this  the  eleventh  hour.  In  my 
Bible,  this  morning,  I  found  a  paper, 
written  by  the  spirit  of  him  you 
nurdered  here  last  night,  and  charg- 
ng  you  with  the  commission  of  the 
leed.' 

At  these  strange  words,  which  in 
>ur  modern  times  might  have  pro- 
luced  mirth,  the  guilty  creature, 
osing  all  self-possession,  uttered  a 
oud  cry,  and  pointing  to  the  bloody 
mdgel  which  still  lay  at  the  magis- 
rate's  feet,  exclaimed, — 

'I  did  it  with  that!  I  did  it  with 
hatf  and  fell  back  in  a  fit. 

It  would  be  easy  to  lengthen  out 
>ur  historiette  into  one  of  circums- 
tantial evidence,  trial,  condemn- 
ation, and  ultimate  discovery;  but 
ve  have  preferred  telling  it  as  it 
»eally  happened.  On  the  person  of 
David  Bain  were  found  a  pocket- 
wok  and  purse,  recognised  as  the 
>roperty  of  the  late  Mr.  Bruce,  and 
containing  bank-notes  and  bills  to  a 
considerable  amount;  the  sight  of 
which  in  the  possession  of  his  lodger 
lad  evoked  the  cupidity  of  the  bell- 
nan.  He  made  a  full  confession, 
md  in  due  time  suffered  the  penalty 
lue  to  his  offence.  Meanwhile  the 
sinister,  in  the  thankfulness  of  his 
khiI  to  find  his  nephew  guiltless, 
an  braced  him  tenderly,  and  freely 
permitted  that  courtship  to  proceed 
between  his  daughter  and  him  which 
lie  had  before  so  strenuously  op- 
posed. 


One  circumstance  still  remained  a 
mystery,  undeveloped  to  all  save  Bar- 
bara's aunt,  Percival,  and  the  wor- 
thy magistrate,— by  whose  advice, 
indeed,  it  was  concealed  from  the 
minister ;  who,  to  his  dying  day, 
confidently  believed  that  the  paper 
he  had  found  in  his  Bible  had  been 
placed  there  by  supernatural  inter- 
position. But  the  hand  of  the  dead 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  as  we 
mean  to  explain. 

On  the  evening  of  the  murder, 
Barbara  Comyn  sallied  forth  to  meet 
her  cousin,  leaving  Mr.  Bruce  and 
her  father  discussing  punch  and 
polemics.  She  was  later  than  usual, 
and  as  she  sped  along,  she  became 
aware  of  the  approach  from  Aber- 
deen of  an  individual,  whom  she 
could  not  avoid  meeting  if  she  pro- 
ceeded direct  to  the  tryst.  She 
therefore  stole  into  a  different  track, 
thinking  to  make  a  circuit  which 
would  occupy  the  time  the  stranger 
might  take  in  passing  the  copse  of 
hazels;  but,  unfortunately  (or  for- 
tunately, was  tit),  she  met  a  poor 
woman,  the  wife  of  a  neighbouring 
peasant,  who  was  on  her  way  to  the 
manse  to  implore  some  black  cur- 
rant jelly  for  a  child  suffering  from 
sore  throat.  The  call  of  distress  was 
never  disregarded  bv  Barbara,  and 
she  flew  back  to  the  manse,  pro- 
cured the  jelly,  and  giving  it  to 
the  woman,  hastened  amidst  falling 
rain  to  the  trysting-place.  As  she 
was  about  to  round  the  point  which 
hid  the  Nut-hole  from  view,  she 
heard  the  sounds  of  struggling  feet 
and  wrestling  arms ;  and,  regardless 
of  danger  to  herself  in  her  fears  for 
Percival,  she  forced  her  way  through 
some  bushes,  and  beheld  two  men, 
in  no  friendly  embrace,  staggering  on 
the  very  verge  of  the  pool.  Before 
she  could  look  again  the  one  had 
fallen  on  the  eaith ;  and  the  other, 
with  a  desperate  blow  of  his  stick  on 
the  head  of  the  prostrate  man,  ut- 
tered an  oath  in  a  voice  whose  pecu- 
liar tones  were  well-known  to  Bar- 
bara, and  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye  shoved  the  wounded  man  over 
the  bank  into  the  Nut-tree  hole ! 

Her  blood  curdling  with  horror, 
Barbara  found  no  voice,  no  strength, 
to  speak  or  stir ;  but  she  became,  so 
to  speak,  all  eye ;  and  us  the  mur- 
derer, swiftly  cramming  into  his  hat 
and  pockets  something  which    she 
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could  not  define,  rose  up,  and  forget- 
ful of  the  cudgel,  which  lay  blood- 
dabbled  on  the  grass,  rushed  from 
the  place  where  he  had  taken  the 
burden  of  a  deadly  sin  upon  his  soul, 
she  saw  his  face,  and  recognized  her 
father's  sexton — David  Bain. 

In  terror,  that  found  no  tongue, 
she  reached  her  lover,  and  became 
insensible ;  nor  was  it  till  her  reco- 
very, when  she  found  herself  alone 
with  her  aunt,  that  she  felt  how  im- 
portant to  her  future  life  might  be 
the  events  of  that  night  She  re- 
solved, ere  yet  she  spoke  one  word 
in  reply  to  the  questions  of  her 
aunt,  to  ascribe  her  swoon  to  any- 
thing but  the  real  cause ;  and  it  was, 
perhaps,  well  she  so  determined,  for 
she  remembered  that,  in  her  flight 
from  the  fatal  spot  where  she  had 
witnessed  the  perpetration  of  so  foul 
a  deed,  she  had  picked  up  a  letter, 
which  she  had  hid  in  her  bosom, 
scarcely  conscious  of  what  she  did, 
yet,  perhaps,  imperceptibly  aware — 
with  the  foresight  of  inexplicable 
convictions — that  it  might  yet  prove 
of  essential  service.  When  she  re- 
tired to  her  chamber,  and  had  got  rid 
of  Aunt  Henny,  she  took  the  paper 
from  its  concealment,  and  saw  that  it 
was  the  empty  cover  of  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  ( Mr.  Bruce,  at  the  house 
of  David  Bain,  Sexton;*  and  then 
the  certainty  struck  her  of  the  mur- 
dered man  being  her  affianced  hus- 
band. 

The  character  of  David  Bain  was 
marked  by  extreme  avarice,  and 
Barbara's  conclusions  as  to  the  insti- 
gating cause  of  the  crime  he  had 


committed  were  easily  formal  Be 
what  means  could  she  panne z 
order  to  convict  guilt,  without* 
same  time  rendering  ber  own  & 
pearance  before  a  pabfie  cwr.'- 
justice  necessary?  from  wtoefea 
shrank  nervously,  since  the  cue  i 
her  presence  in  such  t  spot,  at*  i 
such  an  hour,  must  of  cow*  be  re- 
vealed. A  sudden  thought  sea 
her — and,  wild  as  it  was,  she  rc: 
into  instant  execution.  Sfcekw 
her  father's  belief  in  topentta 
agency,  and  trusted  stronzijto* 
effect  such  a  document  as  that  ik 
she  now  prepared  would  hre  ^s 
him.  She  wrote  the  note  which  k 
Comyn  discovered  in  the  Sbk.  » 
tating  Mr.  Braces  hand,  w&hnt 
peculiar,  as  closely  as  she  coulee: 
then,  when  the  minister  leftittb 
— a  circumstance  which,  tkegfes 
did  not  foresee,  rejoiced  her— i- 
Bubtracted  it  thence,  nnmt&rca 
and  unsuspected.  But  when  it  p. as 
the  Almighty  to  make  maoifa  tk 
murderer  by  the  means  thasftss> 
suggested  to  her,  she  conies*^ 
whole  to  the  indulgent  Henry  a 
her  lover,  and  by  their  sdratf 
the  magistrate  also  into  ber  » 
fidence. 

"We  have  nothing  more  to  »fi 
but  that  Barbara  Comyn  andJi: 
Percival  were  soon  after  unsal  ? 
the  worthy  minister ;  white  I* 
Henny  was  as  busy  as  a  bee  k  p 
parations  for  the  wedding,  s*  * 
happy  in  witnessing  the  kpps 
of  others  as  if  she  had  never  b# 
a  care  of  her  own. 
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PERSIGOS  odi,  puer,  apparatus : 
Displicent  nexae  philyra  coronas : 
Mitte  sectari,  rosa  quo  locorum 
Sera  moretur. 

Simplici  myrto  nihil  allabores 
Sedulus  curse :  neque  te  ininistrum 
Dedecet  myrtus,  neque  me  sub  arcta 
Vite  bibentem. 


rr  boy,  I  spurn  the  Penaa'i^ 
Your  philyra- wreathed  ob* 
I  hate!— 
Nor  rifle  spots  where  tardiest  bfc* 
The  lingering  rose! 

Myrtle's  alone  my  studious  ok; 
Its  simple  leaves  unsh&m'dwell** 
The  whilst  you  wait,  0  serorts* 
And  drinking  I  embower  d  red* 
Beneath  the  vine! 
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(concluded.) 


m. 

ARTOKIO  AMD  SHTLOCK. 

THE  moral  relation  subsisting  be- 
tween Antonio  and  Shylock  at 
the  opening  of  the  piece,  is  clearly 
indicated  in  the  soliloquy  of  the  lat- 
ter where  he  first  encounters  Antonio 
after  Bassanio  has  proposed  him  as 
liis  surety : — 

I  hate  him  for  he  is  a  Christian : 
But  more  for  that,  in  low  simplicity, 
He  lends  out  money  gratis,  and  brings 


TTie  rate  of  usance  here  with  us  in  Venice. 
If  I  can  catch  him  once  upon  the  hip, 
I  will  feed  fat  the  ancient  grudge  I  bear 

him. 
He  hates  our  sacred  nation ;  and  he  rails, 
Even  there  where  merchants  most  do 

congregate, 
On  me,  my  bargains,  and  my  well-won 

thrift, 
Which  he  calls  interest.    Cursed  be  my 

tribe 
If  I  forgive  him ! 

We  find  the  same  constant  view 
and  feeling,  in  the  mind  and  heart 
of  Shylock,  to  be  amplified  and  en- 
forced in  that  subsequent  speech  of 
his  where,  haying  Antonio  in  his 
power,  he  speaks  boldly  out,  under 
the  impulse  of  his  resentment  for  the 
stealing  of  his  daughter ; — '  He  hath 
disgrac  d  me,  and  hinder'd  me  of 
half-a-million ;  laugh'd  at  my  losses, 
mock'd  at  my  gains,  scorn'd  my  na- 
tion, thwarted  my  bargains,  cool'd 
my  friends,  heated  mine  enemies. — 
And  what '8  his  reason? — I  am  a 
Jew.' .... 

Shylock*s  capital  grievance,  then, 
against  Antonio,  is,  that  he  has  *  hin- 
dered him  of  half-a-million.'  This 
he  appears  to  have  done  in  two  ways 
— with  one  of  which  Shylock  ac- 
quaints us  in  the  soliloquy  above 
quoted — 
He  lends  out  money  gratis,  and  brings 

down 
The  rate  of  usance  here  with  us  in  Venice. 
The  other  we  afterwards  learn  from 
Antonio  himself  in  the  scene  with 
the  gaoler: 


He  seeks  my  life ;  his  reason  well  I  know ; 
I  oft  detiVer'd  from  his  forfeitures 
Many  that  have  at  times  made  moan  to  me : 
Therefore  he  hates  me. 
x  That  both  in  lending  money  without 
interest,  and  in  delivering  Shylock's 
debtors  out  of  his  hands,  Antonio 
had  acted  in  pure  spontaneous  charity 
to  the  objects  of  nis  beneficence,  is 
evident  from  all  else  that  we  see  of 
his  conduct  and  behaviour,  as  well 
as  from  the  character  so  emphatically 
given  of  him  by  all  his  Christian 
acquaintance,  as 

the  kindest  man, 
The  best-condition'd ;  an  unwearied  spirit 
In  doing  courtesies, — 
to  repeat  the  words  of  Bassanio; 
which  we  find  so  strikingly  confirmed 
by  that  one  line  from  one  of  his 
fellow  merchants,  Salarino, 
A  kinder  gentleman  treads  not  the  earth. 
In  short,  kindness,  overflowing  and 
munificent  kindness,  as  we  have  re- 
marked before,  is  the  most  special 
characteristic  of  Antonio,  above  all 
other  persons  in  the  piece,  excepting 
only  Portia  herself.  But  such  a 
motive  to  money-lending  as  this,  is 
entirely  beyond  the  conception  of 
Shylock,  in  whom  his  nature,  his 
habit,  and  his  creed,  have  combined 
to  establish  the  firm  conviction  that 
gain,  or '  thrift,*  as  he  calls  it,  is  the 
most  virtuous  and  sacred  motive  of 
human  dealings.  He  believes  not  at 
all  that  Antonio,  or  any  other  man, 
can  lend  money  gratis,  either  for  the 
love  of  doing  so  or  for  love  of  the 
borrower ;  for  there  is  nothing  in  his 
own  character  to  enable  him  to  con- 
ceive this.  To  the  feeling  of  be- 
nevolence he  is  a  stranger ;  but  with 
that  of  hatred  he  is  familiar  enough. 
Of  hating,  and  of  being  hated,  he  has 
had  plentiful  experience ; — and  hence 
he  most  logically  concludes  that  An- 
tonio has  hindered  his  gains,  not  out 
of  love  to  his  own  fellow  Christians, 
but  out  of  pure  malice  to  him,  Shy- 
lock the  Jew.  That  the  tender  ge- 
nerosity of  Antonio's  nature  should 
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have  the  strongest  moral  repugnance 
to  the  remorseless  avarice  in  Shylock, 
is,  indeed,  of  necessity ;  but  such  a 
nature  is  incapable  of  active  hostility, 
even  towards  the  being  it  most  dis- 
likes and  contemns.  This  moral 
contempt,  however,  for  the  usurious 
avarice  of  the  money-lender,  must 
be  regarded  as  existing  to  an  extreme 
degree  in  the  breast  of  the  princely 
and  liberal  merchant,  quite  inde- 
pendently of  religious  antipathy. 
The  man  Antonio  was  diametrically, 
and  justly,  antipathetic  to  the  man 
Shylock.  But  this  moral  antipathy 
to  the  man,  which  would  not  or  itself 
have  prompted  injury  or  insult,  was 
quite  capable  of  adding  intensity  and 
bitterness  to  the  contempt  and  con- 
tumely with  which,  in  that  age,  the 
Jews,  in  their  religious  capacity,  were 
regarded  and  treated  by  Christians 
in  general.  Thus  we  nnd  that  al- 
though the  merchant  Antonio  had 
not  really  and  consciously  injured 
the  usurer  in  Shylock,  yet  the  Christ- 
ian Antonio  had  really,  bitterly,  and 
habitually,  though  quite  conscien- 
tiously, insulted  Shylock  the  Jew, 
and  the  usurer  in  him,  which  he  and 
bis  fellow  Christians  regarded  as  an 
essential  Dart  of  the  Jewish  character. 
On  this  head  the  following  passage 
of  dialogue  is  sufficiently  explicit, 
seeing  that  Shylock's  allegations  are 
therein  fully  admitted  by  Antonio's 
own  lips  :— 

Shytoei.  SigniorAntoiuo,mauyatime 
and  oft, 
In  the  Rialto  you  have  rated  me 
About  my  monies  and  my  usances : 
Still  have  I  borne  it  with  a  patient  shrug ; 
For  sufferance  is  the  badge  of  all  our  tribe : 
You  call  me  misbeliever,  cut-throat  dog, 
And  spit  upon  my  Jewish  gaberdine, 
And  all  for  use  of  that  which  is  mine  own. 
Well,  then,  it  now  appears,  you  need  my 

help; 
Go  to,  then ;  you  come  to  me,  and  you  say, 
Shylock,  we  would  have  momt* :  you  say 

so; 
You  that  did  void  your  rheum  upon  my 

beard, 
And  foot  me,  as  you  spurn  a  stranger  cur 
Over  your  threshold :  monies  is  your  suit. 
What  should  I  say  to  you  ?    Should  I 

not  say, 
Hath  a  dog  money  t    A  it  possible 
A  ear  eon  lend  three  thousand  ducat*  t  or 
Shall  I  bend  low,  and  in  a  bondman's  key, 
With  bated  breath,  and  whispering  hum- 
bleness, 
Say  this,— 
Fair  sir,  you  spit  on  me  last  Wednesday; 


Von  spurn' dme  such  m  day  ; 

You  calVd  me  dog ,-  and  for  theme  cam*- 

testes 
Vll  lend  you  thus  much  monies  T 

Antonio.  I  am  as  like  to  call  thee  so 

again, 
To  spit  on  thee  again,  to  spurn  thee  too. 

Such,  it  is  painfully  instructive  to 
reflect,  was  the  manner  in  which,  in 
those  days,  a  Jew  might  be  treated 
by  the  kindest  of  men  among  Christ- 
ians,— and  that,  too,  in  one  of  those 
great  commercial  states  whose  very 
interests  demanded  that  even  Jews 
should  be  treated  with  more  justice 
there  than  by  the  barbarous  fends! 
aristocracies  of  neighbouring  nations 
The  ' patient  shrug,*  the  'sufferance,* 
which  Shylock  speaks  of,  were  ren- 
dered possible  only  by  the  expected 
compensation  out  of  the  pockets  of 
the  Christian  persecutors.  Even  Shy- 
lock, with  all  his  intensity  of  tem- 
perament, would  have  resented  An- 
tonio's contumely  towards  him  bat 
faintly,  had  it  not  been  aggravated 
by  the  vastly  greater  and,  as  he 
thought,  equally  wilful  injury,  of 
hindering  so  greatly  his  pecuniary 
profits.    Believing  in  the  intended 
injury  no  less  than  the  intended  in- 
sult, and  feeling  the  injury  to  he  as 
deep  as  the  insult  was  keen, — be- 
lieving, too,  that  his  Jewish  blood 
and  faith  were  the  sole  provocative 
of  all  this  injustice, — what  feeling 
should  he — sanctioned  as  he  felt  him- 
self to  be  by  the  vindictive  spirit  of 
his  sacred  law — what  feeling  should 
he  cherish  against  the  Christian  who 
chiefly  injured  him,  but  that  of  deadly 
and  unmitigable  revenge — revenge 
for  himself,  for  his  nation,  and  fir 
his  God?    Looking  from  his  point 
of  view,  he   necessarily   confounds 
Antonio  with  the  herd  of  Christians 
who  believed  and  acted  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  every  Christian  had  the 
right  to  wrong  a  Jew  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power;  and  regarding  Anto- 
nio's conduct  in  this  light,  his  argu- 
ment on  the  matter  is  both  strictly 
logical  and  rigorously  just : — 

What '8  his  reason?  —  I  am  a  Jew. 
Hath  not  a  Jew  eyes  ?  hath  not  a  Jew 
hands,  organs,  dimensions,  senses,  affec- 
tions, passions  ?  fed  with  the  same  food, 
hurt  with  the  same  weapons,  subject  to 
the  same  diseases,  heated  by  the  mm* 
means,  warm'd  and  cooTd  by  the  aasse 
winter  and  summer,  as  a  Christian  is? 
If  you  prick  us  do  we  not  bleed  ?  sf  jam 
tickle  us  do  we  not  laugh  ?  if  you  pes*** 
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do  we  not  die  ? — Mid  if  you  wrong  na 
all  we  not  revenge  ?  If  we  are  like 
»u  in  the  rest,  we  will  reiemble  yon  in 
at.  If  a  Jew  wrong  a  Christian,  what 
his  humility  ? — revenge.  If  a  Christian 
rong  a  Jew,  what  should  his  sufferance 
>  by  Christian  example  ? — why,  revenge. 
be  villany  you  teach  me  I  will  execute  ; 
id  it  shall  go  hard  bnt  1  will  better  the 
structural. 

They  will  judge  erroneously  re- 
lecting  the  conduct  of  this  vigorous 
id  remarkable  character,  through 
le  whole  of  this  drama,  who  shall 
yt  perceive  that  this,  at  the  very 
atses,  is  his  frame  of  mind  regarding 
ie  Christian  merchant  with  whom 
le  dramatist  has  placed  him  in  con- 
rast  and  collision.  He  is  not  ac- 
lated  merely  by  a  vulgar  and  per- 
>nal  resentment;  he  believes  that 
te  is  seeking  to  revenge  bis  race  and 
lis  God,  no  less  than  to  obtain  satis- 
actioo  for  bis  individual  wrongs,  and 
prevent  the  continuance  of  the  most 
lerious  part  of  tbem. 

With  what  delight,  therefore,  must 
te  have  caught  at  the  first  occasion 
hat  was  presented  to  him  of  having 
lis  enemy,  in  any  respect,  in  his 
lower;  especially  when  it  came  in 
he  shape  of  a  pecuniary  transaction, 
proposed  to  him  on  the  part  of  the 
ery  man  who  had  hitherto  been 
ccustomed  so  scornfully  to  avoid  all 
leadings  whatever  with  him.  His 
irst  thought  would  necessarily  be, 
tow  to  use  this  unhoped-for  opport- 
unity, so  as  to  draw  from  it  even 
he  remotest  chance  of  destroying 
he  man  whom  he  chiefly  feared  and 
lated.  The  strange  expedient  of 
the  merry  bond,*  as  he  calls  it,  ex- 
ravmgant  as  it  was,  yet  naturally 
iccurred  to  him  as  the  only  one  af- 
ordtng  even  a  remote  possibility  of 
eaching  his  enemy's  life;  but,'  for 
he  sake  of  even  that  faint  possibility, 
lk  own  mind  at  once  embraced  and 
adopted  it.  We  must,  therefore,  con- 
ider  his  whole  colloquy  with  Anto- 
lio,  on  this  occasion,  as  deliberately 
ntended  to  prepare  the  way  for  in- 
troducing his  proposal  of  this  extra- 
>rdmarv  forfeiture;  a  more  abrupt 
suggesting  Of  which  on  his  part  must 
lave  awakened  suspicion  in  his  ad- 
versary. 

First  of  all,  then,  he  assumes  the 
tone  of  amicable  expostulation  and 
remonstrance  which  he  is  so  well 
entitled  to  use  in  answer  to  this  novel 
and  unlooked-for  application  from  a 


quarter  whence  he  bas  been  accus- 
tomed to  receive  only  silent  contempt. 
He  avails  himself  of  Antonio's  re* 
mark— 

Shylock,  albeit  I  neither  lend  nor  borrow 
By  taking  nor  by  giving  of  excess, 
Yet,  to  supply  the  ripe  wants  of  my  friend, 
I'll  break  a  custom  — 
to  vindicate  the  practice  of  usury,  by 
scriptural  authority  and  example 
drawn  from  the  history  of  the  pa- 
triarch Jacob,  in  whose  case  the  bless- 
ing of  God  upon  intelligent  self- 
interest  is  so  conspicuously  shown : 
When  Jacob  graz'd  his  uncle  Laban's 
sheep,  Ac. 
In  this  speech  of  Shylock,  the  simple 
earnestness  of  the  concluding  words, 
This  was  a  way  to  thrive,  and  he  was  blest ; 
And  thrift  is  Messing,  if  men  steal  it  not, 
clearly  shows  the  conscientious  con- 
viction of  the  genuinely  Jewish  mind 
of  the  speaker,  as  to  the  divineness  of 
the  maxim,  as  well  as  the  authority 
of  the  example,  which  these  two  lines 
so  admirably  sum  up.  A  thorough 
Jew  in  mind,  character,  and  traditional 
training,  as  well  as  in  blood,  Shylock 
cites  this  passage  from  the  sacred 
books  of  bis  nation,  in  perfect  good 
faith ;  and,  looking  from  bis  neces- 
sarily Israelitish  point  of  view,  does 
so  with  strict  justice,  as  well  as  with 
the  most  logical  consistency.  It  is 
not  the  philosophic-minded.  Shake* 
speare  himself  but  the  unphiloso- 
pnic,  though  kind-hearted  Christian, 
Antonio,  incapable  of  looking  into 
the  inmost  spirit  of  Judaism,  who 
on  this  occasion  makes  the  remark 
so  deeply  offensive  to  the  very  man 
whom  it  is  now  his  business  to  con- 
ciliate:— 

Mark  yon  this,  Bassanio, 
The  Devil  can  cite  Scripture  for  his  purpose. 
An  evil  soul  producing  holy  witness, 
Is  like  a  villain  with  a  smiling  cheek ; 
A  goodly  apple  rotten  at  the  heart : 
O  what  a  godly  outside  falsehood  hath ! 
Thus  Shylock's  grave  and  con- 
scientious appeal  in  defence  of  his 
'bargains'  and  his  'well- won  thrift* 
serves  but  to  bring  one  more  bitter 
reproach  upon  his  head,  which  be 
bears    like   all    the    former,    with 
*  a  patient  shrug,' — the  more  so  be- 
cause it  doubly  furthers  his  present 
object,  by  adding  fresh  intenseness 
to  his  revengeful  feelings,  and  faci- 
litating his  arrival  at  the  point  to 
which  his  view  is  steadily  directed, 
the  betraying  of  his  enemy  to  i 
to  the  sanguinary  forfeit. 
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Neither  disconcerted,  then,  nor 
perceptibly  irritated,  Shylock  quietly 
proceeds  to  address  to  the  same  ears 
which  have  been  deaf  to  his  self- 
vindication  his  searching  expostula- 
tion against  the  habitual  insult  with 
which  he  has  been  treated  by  the 
man  who  now  seeks,  for  his  own 
convenience,  to  avail  himself  of  that 
very  same  usurious  practice  which  he 
has  been  accustomed  so  violently  and 
insultingly  to  condemn  : — 

Signior  Antonio,  many  a  time  and  oft, 
In  the  Rialto  yon  have  rated  me,  &c 
But  as  Antonio  has  been  deaf  to 
Shylock's  justification  of  his  usury 
by  Jewish  argument,  he  may  well 
not  listen  to  the  Jew's  remonstrances 
against   his   own   ill-treatment   of 
him.    They  can  only  serve  to  ir- 
ritate him,  by  questioning  his  Christ- 
ian right  to  maltreat  the  Hebrew, 
and  still  more  by  reminding  him,  in 
the  least  agreeable  way,  to  now  dis- 
tasteful an  expedient  he  is  driven  by 
his  eagerness  '  to  supply  the  ripe 
wants1  of  his  friend.    He  takes  re- 
venge on  Shylock's  presumption,  by 
virtually  repeating  the  very  insults 
complained  of,  and  throwing  out  the* 
most  scornful  defiance  to  the  usurer's 
powers  of  extortion  : — 
I  am  as  like  to  call  thee  so  again, 
To  spit  on  thee  again,  to  spurn  thee  too. 
If  thou  wilt  lend  this  money,  lend  it  not 
As  to  thy  friend  ;  (for  when  did  friend- 
ship take 
A  breed  for  barren  metal  of  his  friend  ?) 
But  lend  it  rather  to  thine  enemy ; 
Who,  if  he  break,  thou  may'st  with  better 

face 
Exact  the  penalty. 

This  challenge  to  the  Jew's  pre- 
sumed vindictiveness  takes  deeper 
effect  even  than  Antonio  had  antici- 
pated, by  at  once  confirming  Shylock 
in  his  murderous  purpose,  and  en- 
abling him  to  lead  Antonio  into  his 
deadly  snare  under  the  mask  of  re- 
conciliation :— 

Why,  look  you  how  you  storm  ! 
I  would  be  friends  with  you  and  have 

your  love, 
Forget  the  shames  that  you  have  stain'd 

me  with, 
Supply  your  present  wants  and  take  no  doit 
Of  usance  for  my  monies ;  and  you'll  not 

hear  me : 
This  is  kind  I  offer. 

*  This  were  kindness,'  replies  An- 
tonio, as  taken  by  surprise,  and 
doubting  if  his  ears  have  not  deceived 
him ;  so  sudden  and  violent  a  shock 


is  here  given  to  that  constant  article 
of  his  faith,  that  no  symptom  of 
kindness  could  ever  emanate  from 
Jewish  breast.  His  own  open- 
heartedness  is  instantly  imposed  on. 
Incapable  of  rejecting  a  proffered 
kindness  from  any  one,  he  can  lent 
of  all  repel  it  from  the  man  in  whom, 
of  all  men,  he  had  thought  it  the 
most  impossible.  He  is  but  too 
happy  to  welcome  and  encourage 
this  first  relenting  symptom  in  toe 
hardened  extortioner,  and  to  hope 
that  this  acceptance  of  his  peace- 
making offer  may  draw  him  on  to 
further  amendment.  Besides,  An- 
tonio is  quite  aware  that,  even  in  a 
worldly  sense,  Shylock  is  sufficiently 
interested  in  removing  his  hostility 
and  gaining  his  good- will,  to  make  it 
very  probable  that  he  would  seue 
this  first  unlooked-for  opportunity 
to  ( be  friends '  with  him.  Shylock 
himself  reiterates  his  assurance  that 
this  is  his  deliberate  intention,— 

I  say, 
To  buy  his  favour  I  extend  this  friendship: 
If  he  will  take  it,  so  ;  if  not,  adieu ; 
And  for  my  love,  I  pray  you,  wrong  me  not 
The  pound  of  flesh,  indeed,  pro- 
posed as  the  forfeit  '  in  a  merry 
sport,'  might  seem  calculated  to 
startle  Antonio  out  of  his  persuasion 
of  Shylock's  good  intentions.  Bnt 
first  of  all,  he  cannot  bear  to  think 
that  any  offer  of  good- will  made  to 
him  is  insincere ;  and  secondly,  while 
little  capable  to  conceive  of  intense 
malevolence  in  any  man,  he  is  least 
of  all  able,  as  we  have  indicated  al- 
ready, to  estimate  the  depth  of  vin- 
dictive hatred  in  the  Jew  on  behalf 
of  his  nation  as  well  as  himself;  and 
believes  it  quite  impossible  that  the 
spirit  of  revenge  in  him  should  ever 
prevail  over  that  of  covetousnes. 
Hence  he  readily  assents — 
Content,  in  faith;  I'll  seal  to  such  a  bond, 
And  say,  there  is  much  kindness  in  the 

Jew; — 
and  is  quite  accessible  to  the  pro- 
testation which  Shylock  makes  is 
answer  to  Bassanio's  objection  :— 
O  father  Abraham,  what  these  Chritutni 

are; 
Whose  own  hard  dealing  teaches  them 

suspect 
The  thoughts  of  others !    Fray  yon,  tefl 

me  this ; 
If  he  should  break  his  day,  what  shonW 

I  gain 
By  the  exaction  of  the  forfeiture  ? 
A  pound  of  man's  flesh,  taken  from  a  nasr 
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iot  so  estimable,  profitable  neither, 
ieah  of  muttons,  beefs,  or  goats.  I  say, 
>uy  his  labour  I  extend  this  friendship : 
ie  will  take  it,  so  ;  if  not,  adieu ; 
1  for  my  lore,  I  pray  you,  wrong  me  not. 

tonio    remains   thoroughly  per- 
iled 
i   Hebrew  will  tarn  Christian — he 

grows  kind. 
e  he  would  Dot  so  readily  satisfy 
tself  with  the  probable  return  of 
ships  '  a  month  before  the  day,' 
L  reject  the  misgiving  in  which 
ssamo  generously  persists — 
ke  not  fair  terms  and  a  villain's  mind. 
Sow  well  grounded  this  misgiving 
we  learn  from  the  positive  testi- 
fy of  Shylock'8  daughter — 
ien  I  was  with  him,  I  have  heard  him 


•  Tubal  and  to  Chus,  his  countrymen, 
At  he  would  rather  have  Antonio's  flesh 
tan  twenty  times  the  value  of  the  sum 
lat  he  did  owe  him. 

bis  avowal  of  Shylock,  be  it  ob- 
rved,  was  made  before  Jessica  s 
)pement  had  added  fresh  fuel  to 
e  flame  of  his  Jewish  resentment 
ainst  Christian  wrong,  and  simply 
r  virtue  of '  the  ancient  grudge*  he 
>rc  Antonio.  But,  in  order  to  esti- 
ate  the  added  vehemence  which  the 
ialing  away  of  Jessica  gave  to  her 
ther's  vindictive  aspiration,  we 
ust  here  briefly  consider  the  moral 
lation  between  Shylock  and  this 
ily  daughter  of  his  widowed  house. 
The  thing  of  first  importance  to 
nerve  regarding  Jessica  is,  that  she 
is  not  a  single  Hebrew  character- 
tic.  Even  in  complexion  and  tern- 
irament  she  is  a  perfect  contrast  to 
it  father.  'There  is  more  differ- 
ice  between  thy  flesh  and  hers,' 
.ys  Salarino  to  Shylock,  '  than  be- 
reen  jet  and  ivory ;  more  between 
)ur  bloods,  than  there  is  between 
:d  wine  and  Rhenish.'  And  we 
iay  take  Lorenzo's  word,  where  he 
ys  concerning  Jessica's  billet — 
tad  whiter  than  the  paper  it  writ  on, 
U  the  fair  hand  that  writ, 
lien  as  to  the  three  grand  moral 
baracteristics  of  the  Jew,  so  vigor- 
U8ly  developed  in  Shylock,  the  love 
f  his  '  sacred  nation,*  the  love  of 
indred,  and  the  love  of  gain,  we  are 
trikingly  shown  how  devoid  his 
laughter  is  of  every  one  of  them. 


Her  dispositions  are  all  averse  from 
the  Oriental  gravity  and  seclusion 
of  her  Hebrew  home,  and  inclined 
to  the  Christian  freedom  and  levity 
of  manners  which  are  moving  around 
her.  She  hates  the  '  sober  house,* 
and  she  loves  to  let  'the  sound  of 
shallow  foppery  *  enter  it.  She  loves 
to 

hear  the  dram, 
And  the  vile  squeaking  of  the  wry-neck'd 

fife, 
and  thrusts  her 

head  into  the  public  street, 
To  gaze  on  Christian  fools  with  varnish'd 

faces. 
And  she  evidently  elopes  with  Lo- 
renzo, not  so  much  because  he  is  Lo- 
renzo, as  because  he  is  the  firstyoung 
Christian  gentleman  that  offers  to 
deliver  her  out  of  her  dismal  du- 
rance. As  for  kindred,  she  herself 
tells  us  that  she  is  ashamed  to  be  her 
father's  child;  and  her  reverence  for 
her  mother's  memory  may  be  esti- 
mated from  her  purchasing  a  mon- 
key with  her  father's  turquoise  ring, 
which  he  tells  us  he  '  had  of  Lean 
when  he  was  a  bachelor,'  and  would 
not  have  given  '  for  a  wilderness  of 
monkeys.'  And  as  for  her  thrifti- 
ness,  we  may  judge  of  it  from  the 
same  story  of  the  monkey,  together 
with  Tubal's  account  of  the  way  in 
which  she  was  spending  the  stolen 
ducats.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  that 
her  language  nowhere  betrays  the 
least  either  of  Oriental  glow  or  of 
Scriptural  allusion.  Its  poetical  allu- 
sions, such  as  they  are,  are  all  of  the 
classical  and  heathen  kind ;  so  that 
Gratiano  himself,  after  hearing  her 
say  at  the  moment  of  her  elopement 
in  disguise, 

Cupid  himself  would  blush 
To  see  me  thus  transformed  to  a  boy, 
may  well  and  truly  exclaim,  as  he 
does, 

Now,  by  my  hood,  a  Gentile  and  no  Jew— 
so  far  is  she  from  having  that  ( rich 
tinge  of  Orientalism  shed  over  her, 
worthy  of  her  Eastern  origin,1  which 
Mrs.  Jameson,*  for  instance,  ascribes 
to  her. 

Nor  is  she  a  Gentile  of  a  superior 
order.  She  has  little  more  sympathy 
with  the  poetical  sentiment  of  her 
husband,  than  with  the  sombre  gra- 
vity of  her  father.  She  likes  their 
Christian  servant,  Launcelot  Gobbo, 
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because  he  is  'a  merry  devil;'  and 
she  buys  the  monkey  aforesaid  be- 
cause, no  doubt,  it  is  '  a  merry  devil* 
too.  She  likes  the  noisy  musk  of 
the  streets,  but  finds  'sweet  music' 
little  to  her  taste. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  most  truly 
does  she  say  of  her  father, 
Bat  though  I  am  a  daughter  to  his  blood, 
I  am  not  to  his  maimers. 
It  is  because  she  is  a  Gentile  daugh- 
ter that  she  forsakes  him,  not  that 
he  is  a  bad  Jewish  father :  she  nei- 
ther complains  of  his  being  so,  nor 
does  it  at  all  appear  in  his  language 
and  behaviour  to  her.  He  addresses 
her  authoritatively  and  earnestly, 
but  not  unkindly;  and  gives  the 
strongest  proof  of  affection  and  con- 
fidence, by  leaving  his  house,  and 
the  keys  of  all  his  treasure,  in  her 
care. 

It  is,  therefore,  quite  a  mistake  to 
suppose,  as  is  so  commonly  done, 
either  that  Shylock  has  treated  his 
daughter  with  cruelty,  or  that  he 
has  valued  her  less  than  his  pecu- 
niary wealth.  His  whole  behaviour 
and  exclamations  on  the  discovery  of 
ber  flight  prove  quite  the  contrary. 
His  daughter's  apostacy  is  constantly 
uppermost  in  his  thoughts ;  her  de- 
sertion of  himself  is  the  next  in  his 
contemplation;  and  her  carrying  off 
his  property  has  but  the  third  place 
in  his  complaints : — 

My  daughter ! — Oh  my  ducats ! — Oh  my 

daughter ! 
Fled  with  a  Christian  ? — Oh  my  Christian 

ducats! 

,  in  his  scene  with  Salanio  and 


You  knew,  none  so  well,  none  so  well  as 
you,  of  my  daughter's  flight.     .     .     . 

She  is  dason'd  for  it    .....     . 

My  own  flesh  and  blood  to  rebel!     .    . 

And  when,  in  his  following  dialogue 
with  Tubal,  he  comes  to  say, — *I 
would  my  daughter  were  dead  at  my 
foot,  and  the  jewels  in  her  ear !  would 
she  were  hears'd  at  my  foot,  and  the 
ducats  in  her  coffin !'— -  it  is  not  that 
'  Shylock  values  his  daughter  far  be- 
neath his  wealth/  as  Mrs.  Jameson* 
and  others  have  too  hastily  assumed ; 
but  it  is,  that,  while  valuing  her  far 
above  his  wealth,  he  would  infinitely 
have  preferred  her  death  to  her 
apostacy. 

A  full  conception  of  the  degree  in 


which  Shylock  has  really  prized  his 
daughter's  religious  fidelity  and  her 
filial  obedience,  is  necessary  to  en- 
able us  to  estimate  the  added  im- 
pulse and  determination  which  his 
purpose  of  revenge  derives  from  her 
abduction  by  Antonio's  Christian 
friends.  One  of  them,  Salanio,  shows 
an  early  apprehension  of  this  where 
he  observes  to  Salarino — 
Let  good  Antonio  look  he  keep  Ida  day. 
Or  he  shall  pay  for  this. 

The  next  time  that  he 
Shylock,  he  elicits  from  him 
firmation  of  this  fear: — 

Salarino.  But  tell  us,  do  you  hear 
whether  Antonio  have  had  any  loss  at 
sea  or  no? 

Shylock.  There  I  have  another  had 
match ;  a  bankrupt,  a  prodigal,  who  dart 
scarce  show  his  head  on  the  Riafcto ; — a 
beggar,  that  us'd  to  come  so  smug  apom 
the  mart ;— kt  him  look  to  his  bond:  he 
was  wont  to  call  me  usurer;  let  ana 
look  to  his  bond :  he  was  wont  to  lead 
money  for  a  Christian  courtesy ;  let  him 
look  to  his  bond  ! 

Salar.  Why,  I  am  sure,  if  he  forfeit, 
thou  wilt  not  take  his  flesh ;  what's  that 
good  for  ? 

Sky.  To  bait  fish  withal:  if  it  wffl  foal 
nothing  else,  it  will  feed  my  revenge ! 

From  this  point,  indeed;  we  see  the 
tide  of  vindictive  passion  in  Shylock 
flowing  inexorably,  constantly,  and 
resistlessly, 

like  to  the  Pontic  sea, 
Whose  icy  current  and  compulsive  coarse 
Ne'er  feels  retiring  ebb,  but  keeps  due  en 
To  the  Propoutic  and  the  Hettespoat 
This  is  grandly  shown  in  his  fol- 
lowing scene  with  Antonio  in  ens- 
tody  of  the  gaoler ;  and,  still  more,  in 
that  part  of  the  judgment  scene  which 
precedes  the  entrance  of  Portia, 
wherein  the  whole  of  Shyloek's  ever 
rigorous  logic  and  iron  rhetoric  are 
directed  unflinchingly  to  the  two 
single  points — the  repudiating  of 
mercy,  and  the  insisting  upon  judg- 
ment,— as  we  find  so  pithily  embodied 
in  the  two  emphatic  lines, — 

Duke.     How   shak  am    hope   far 
mercy,  rendering  none  ? 

Shylock.  What  judgment  shall  I  diead, 
doing  no  wrong  ? 

Uptothis  point,  we8ay,Shyloek  hat 
been  occupied  in  most  logically  resist- 
ing  the  deprecations  of  judgment,  and 
exhortations  to  mercy,  addressed  to 
him,  on  behalf  of  a  Christian,  by  that 
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e  Christian  rakr,  magistracy,  and 
pie  of  Venice,  who  have  been  ac- 
tomed  to  deal  out  to  him,  and  his 
ion,  so  much  judgment  and  so 
le  mercy.  It  is  plain  that  such 
reaties  conld  bnt  harden  him  in 
vindictive  predetermination, 
tut  now  a  new  arbitrator  appears 
till  in  the  guise  of  a  Christian 
ge,  bat  taking  a  loftier  and  more 
partial  view  both  of  the  nature  of 
:ice  and  mercy,  and  of  the  rela- 
1  between  them — exalting  the 
ole  matter,  in  short,  from  its  lower 
mud,  as  an  affair  between  Christ- 
and  Jew,  to  its  more  genuinely 
risttan  aspect,  as  a  question  be- 
sen  man  and  man.  Here,  it  will 
seen,  we  must  return  to  the  con- 
e rat  ion  of  the  interest  which  Portia 
tea  in  the  solution  of  this  judicial 
oblem,  and  the  exertion  of  intellect 
d  eloquence,  no  less  than  of  mu- 
ficence,  which  it  causes  her  to  make. 

IV. 

SHY  LOCK  AND  POBTIA. 

Already  we  have  indicated  the 
mbination  of  powerful  motives 
hich  impels  the  heroine  to  devote 
1  the  resources  of  her  mind  as  well 

her  fortune  to  the  deliverance  of 
?r  husband's  friend.  First  of  all, 
ie  hurries  off  Bassanio  with 

gold  enough 
i  pay  the  petty  debt  twenty  times  over, 
ut  she  has  learned,  from  the  most 
ithentic  source,  that  notwithstand- 
ig  the  most  liberal  offers  of  this 
ind, 

'  law,  authority,  and  power,  deny  not, 
;  will  go  hard  with  poor  Antonio,— 
i  short,  that  the  experiment  on  the 
ew'a  covetousness  may  prove  to  be 
i  Tain,  and  that  the  fate  of  Bassa- 
id's  bosom  friend  will  then  have  to 
e  averted  by  a  moving  appeal  to 
ae  mercy  of  '  his  mere  enemy,*  or, 
:  that  fail,  by  the  invalidation  of  the 
ingninary  forfeiture  itself.  In  un- 
ertaking  the  former  office  she  relies 
pon  her  own  womanly  intellect, 
eeling,  and  eloquence ;  but  for  per- 
arming  the  latter  she  arms  herself 
nth  the  opinion  and  approbation  of 
ter  cousin,  the  doctor  Bellario,  whom 
re  find  the  Duke  himself  consulting 
a  the  highest  legal  authority  on  the 
ubject. 

Accordingly,  when  she  presents 
KTself  before  the  Venetian  tribunal 
a  her  assumed  character  as  'a  young 


and  learned  doctor  of  Rome,*  she 
knows  herself  to  be  already  fur- 
nished with  the  certain  means  of  de- 
feating and  confounding  Shylock's 
sanguinary  purpose  at  once,  by  ex- 
posing the  legal  flaw  in  the  terms  of 
the  bond  itself.  Therefore,  had  she 
been  disposed  to  proceed  in  the  vul- 
garly Christian  spirit  of  the  assem- 
blage around  her,  she  would  have 
lost  not  a  moment  in  turning  Shy- 
lock's  contrivance  against  himself  to 
bis  utter  confusion  and  ruin.  But 
instead  of  taking,  as  we  have  said 
before,  this  lowest  view  of  the  ques- 
tion, as  one  between  Christian  and 
Jew,  she  at  once  proceeds  to  treat  it 
on  the  highest  ground,  as  one  be- 
tween man  and  man.  Nay,  more, 
filled  with  the  noblest  spirit  of  true 
Christianity,  and  already  secure  of 
Antonio's  safety,  she  first  of  all  ex- 
hausts every  resource  of  her  intellect 
and  her  eloquence,  to  work  a  moral 
amelioration  in  the  breast  of  the  Jew 
himself— in  short,  to  convert  him  te 
humanity : — 

Portia.  Then  must  the  Jew  be  merciful. 
Skjflock.     On  what  compulsion  mast 

I  ?     Tell  me  that. 

Par.    The   quality  of  mercy  is  not 

strain'd ; 

It  droppeth,  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 

Upon  the  place  beneath:  itistwieebleat'd; 

It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that 

takes: 
"Ha  mightiest  in  the  mightiest :  it  becomes 
The  throned  monarch  better  than  his 


His  sceptre  shows  the  force  of  temporal 

power, 
Hie  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty, 
Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of 

kings; 
Bat  mercy  is  above  wis  sceptred  sway, 
It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings, 
It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself; 
And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  nicest 

God's, 
When  mercy  seasons  justice.   Therefore, 

Jew, 
Though  justice  he  thy  plea,  consider  this-* 
That  in  the  course  of  justice,  none  of  us 
Should  see  salvation:  we  do  pray  for 

mercy ; 
And  that  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  all 

to  render 
The  deeds  of  mercy. 

But  this  plea  for  mercy,  with  all 
its  humanity,  its  beauty,  and  its  elo- 
quence, is  an  argument  peculiarly 
Christian ;  and  we  must  now  proceed 
to  show  the  two  distinct  reasons  for 
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which  it  could  find  not  the  smallest 
admission  into  the  breast  of  the  Jew. 
In  like  manner  as  Shakespeare 
has  made  the  native  disposition  of 
Portia  to  be  such  as  was  most  capa- 
ble of  harmonizing  with,  and  being 
developed  by,  the  beneficent  spirit 
of  Christianity,  so  he  has  made  that 
of  Shylock  peculiarly  fitted  to  re- 
ceive the  fullest  and  intensest  im- 
pression from  that  spirit  of  rigid  and 
vindictive  justice  which  breathed  in 
the  religious  law  of  his  fathers.  He 
therefore  looks  upon  all  mercy  with 
bitter  contempt :  he  despises  it  as  a 
weakness,  and  hates  it  as  being 
Christian — as  we  find  so  expressively 
indicated  in  that  former  scene  with 
the  gaoler,  where  he  tells  us, — 
I'll  not  be  made  a  soft  and  dull-eyed  fool, 
To  shake  the  head,  relent,  and  sigh,  and 

yield 
To  Christian  intercessors. 

But  his  repugnance  to  admitting 
mercy  in  this  particular  case,  is  ren- 
dered doubly  intense  by  the  consi- 
deration, that  this  appeal  to  a  princi- 
ple which  he  repudiates  by  virtue  of 
his  Jewish  character,  is  addressed  to 
him,  by  Christian  lips,  in  behalf  of 
one  of  those  very  Christians  who, 
while  bound  by  their  religion  to  ex- 
ercise mercy  towards  all  mankind, 
habitually  deny  it,  and  glory  in  de- 
nying it,  to  all  his  nation.  Antonio, 
we  have  seen,  betrays  not  the  small- 
est consciousness  that  habitual  insult 
and  injury  to  Jews,  on  the  part  of 
Christians,  constituted  any  wrong 
towards  the  former— for  it  was  the 
universal  Christian  faith  of  the  time, 
that  Christian  oppression  was  the 
very  birthright  of  a  Jew.  Shylock, 
then,  feels  himself  but  the  more 
called  upon,  by  all  this  eloquent 
argument,  to  persist  in  enforcing, 
by  the  strongest  practical  protest 
against  it,  the  verbal  one  which 
he  has  already  made  so  emphati- 
cally in  an  earlier  scene  —  *  If  a 
Jew  wrong  a  Christian,  what  is  his 
humility  ? — revenge.  If  a  Christian 
wrong  a  Jew,  what  should  bis  suf- 
ferance be,  by  Christian  example  P — 
why,  revenge.* 

This  plea,  however,  which  Shy- 
lock had  ventured  to  offer  in  private 
to  Antonio's  friends  and  fellow  mer- 
chants, it  would  have  been  both  use- 
less and  dangerous  to  have  urged  in 
the  face  of  the  Christian  tribunal 
before  which  he  stands  alone.    He 


is,  therefore,  reduced,   in  answer  ts 
Portia's  pathetic  exhortation  4  to  rea- 
der the  deeds  of  mercy,*'  to  the  brid 
and  crushingly  decisive  reply. 
My  deeds  upon  my  head  !  I  crave  the  br, 
The  penalty  and  forfeit  of  my  bond. 
The  appeal  now  made  to  that  covet- 
ousness  which  is  really  a  valid  mo- 
tive with  him,  both  as  an  individual 
and  as  a  Jew,  is   equally  in  vain. 
He  has  already  declared, 
If  every  ducat  in  six  thousand  ducats 
Were  in  six  parts,  and  every  part  a  daot, 
I  would  not  draw  them,  I  would  havecy 

bond: 
and  now  he  sets  the  irrevocable  seal 
on  his  refusal — peculiarly  irrevoca- 
ble from  a  Jew  — 

An  oath,  an  oath,  I  have  an  oath  in  heaven: 
Shall  I  lay  perjury  upon  my  soul  ? 
Still  Portia,  not  appreciating  the  in- 
tensity of  feeling  and  purpose  in  the 
Jew, — eager  to  deliver  her  husband's 
bosom  friend  by  the  most  generous 
procedure, — and  reluctant  to  resort 
to  the  only  remaining  alternative,  of 
urging  the  legal  flaw  in  the  bond 
itself, — makes  one  more  experiment 
upon  Shylock's  inflexibility,  by  ap- 
pealing at  once  to  the  two  motives  of 
humanity  and  cupidity  which  already 
have  been  separately  urged  — 

Be  merciful ; 
Take  thrice  thy  money ;  bid  me  tear  the 

bond. 

Which  appeal,  again,  Shylock  an- 
swers in  a  manner  no  leas  conclusive 
than  before — 

By  my  soul  I  swear, 
There  is  no  power  in  the  tongue  of  man 
To  alter  me :  1  stay  here  on  my  bond. 
Still  Portia  tries  whether  any  com- 
punctious visiting  of  nature  may  yet 
be  awakened  in  Shylock  by  a  nearer 
approach  to  the  realization  of  his 
sanguinary  purpose.  To  this  end 
she  dwells  upon  the  several  physical 
circumstances  of  taking  the  forfeit; 
the  baring  of  Antonio  s  bosom,  the 
balance  to  weigh  the  flesh,  the  pro- 
viding of  a  surgeon  to  stop  the  bleed- 
ing, finally  the  pathetic  farewell  of 
Antonio  to  his  fnend.  Each  and  all 
of  these,  however,  serve  only  to  whet 
his  appetite  for  the  murderous  con- 
summation, and  no  resource  remains 
but  to  expose  and  enforce  the  literal 
flaw  in  tne  bond  which  is  morally 
null  and  void. 

This  expedient  suffices  to  save  An- 
tonio's life  and  to  make  Shylock 
forfeit  the  amount  of  his  loan.    The 
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ademnation  of  the  Jew  himself  to 
ath  and  forfeiture  of  all  his  pro- 
rty,  as  an  alien  who  has  contrived 
ainst  the  life  of  a  citizen,  is  accord- 
£  to  strict  justice  as  between  man 
d  man ;  and  it  is  plain  that  by  the 
cessarily  partial  tribunal  before 
rich  he  stands,  and  whose  resent- 
mt  he  has  so  deeply  provoked,  the 
dgment  would  have  been  executed 
►on  him  in  its  utmost  rigour,  but 
r  the  continued  intervention  of 
>rtia.  Ever  true  and  consistent  in 
r  inculcation  of  mercy  on  the  broad 
ound  of  humanity,  she  instantly 
akes  the  suggestion  both  to  the 
dge  and  to  the  offended  party,  from 
at  commanding  moral  position  in 
ie  court,  her  occupation  of  which 
akes  such  a  suggestion  on  her  part 
luivalent  to  an  injunction.  First, 
ie  says  to  Shylock,  after  setting 
>rth  the  law  and  his  infraction  of  it, 
ritb  the  penalty  so  incurred, 
town,  therefore,  and  beg  mercy  of  the 

Duke,— 
>  which  the  Duke  immediately  re- 
ponds, — 
hat  thou  shalt  see  the  difference  of  our 

spirit, 
pardon  thee  thy  life  before  thou  ask  it : 
or  half  thy  wealth,  it  is  Antonio's ; 
he  other  half  comes  to  the  general  state, 
Phich  humbleness  may  drive  unto  a  fine, 
'ortia  then  turns  to  the  merchant, 
IThat  mercy  can  you  render  him,  Antonio  ? 
'o  this  Antonio  readily  replies — 
o  please  my  lord  the  Duke,  and  all  the 

court, 
o  quit  the  fine  for  one  half  of  his  goods ; 
am  content,  so  he  will  let  me  have 
"he  other  half  in  use, — to  render  it, 
fpon  his  death,  unto  the  gentleman 
"hat  lately  stole  his  daughter : 
'wo  things  provided  more, —  that,  for 

this  favour, 
Ie  presently  become  a  Christian ; 
*he  other,  that  he  do  record  a  gift, 
[ere  in  the  court,  of  all  he  dies  possess'd, 
Jnto  his  son  Lorenzo,  and  his  daughter. 
Duke   He  shall  do  this,  or  else  I  do 

recant 
lie  pardon  that  I  late  pronounced  here. 

Shylock,  then,  instead  of  losing 
lis  life  and  all  his  property,  keeps 
lis  life  and  one  half  of  his  goods. 
Jut  let  us  here  consider  a  little  of 
rhat  value  these  can  be  to  him  in 
he  moral  position  wherein  he  now 
inds  himself  First,  while  seek- 
ng  revenge  for  bis  baffled  covet- 
rasness,  he  had  received  the  ad- 
litional  and  deeper  wound  inflicted 


on  his  Jewish  love  of  offspring  by 
the  stealing  of  his  daughter.  And 
then,  while  pursuing  vengeance  for 
this  latter  injury  above  all,  he  finds 
himself  subjected  to  the  last  and 
bitterest  grief  and  humiliation,  of 
consenting  to  abjure  his  faith  and 
profess  himself  a  Christian.  Anto- 
nio, indeed,  with  the  same  want  of 
insight  into  Jewish  character  in  ge- 
neral, and  into  that  of  Shylock  in 
particular,  which  had  made  him  ex- 
claim on  occasion  of  Shylock's  pre- 
tended reconciliation, 
This  Hebrew  will  turn  Christian  —  he 
grows  kind, 

now  proposes,  in  sincere  charity  to 
his  defeated  enemy,  and  care  for  his 
salvation, 

that  he  presently 
Become  a  Christian ; 

believing,  in  pure  kindness  and  sim- 
plicity of  heart,  that  such  a  com- 
pulsory profession  might  bring  with 
it  a  sincere  conversion.  For,  other- 
wise, this  demand  of  his,  far  from 
having  anything  of  a  merciful  cha- 
racter, would  have  been  the  greatest 
refinement  of  malice  on  his  part; 
since,  as  we  see,  its  fulfilment  must 
have  inflicted  on  the  hereditary  reli- 
gious pride  and  pertinacity  of  the  Jew 
a  refinement  of  moral  torture  more 
dreadful  to  him  far  than  death  itself. 
This  part  of  Shylock's  sentence,  in- 
deed, is  clearly  meant  by  the  drama- 
tist as  his  cfeaM-blow,  and  there' 
fore  the  most  merciful  blow  that 
could  now  be  dealt  bim.  For,  what 
motive  has  even  Shylock  now  to  live 
and  get  money?  His  'own  flesh 
and  blood'  has  'rebelled;'  and  all 
the  produce  of  his  '  bargains'  and  his 
c  well- won  thrift'  is  doomed,  by  this 
last  judgment  upon  him,  still  to  be 
inherited  by  this  sole  apostate  daugh- 
ter and  her  misbelieving  husband— 
by  her  whom  he  regards  as  faithless 
alike  to  her  house,  her  nation,  and 
her  God  —  and  respecting  whom  he 
has  exclaimed  but  a  moment  before, 
Would,  any  of  the  stock  of  Barrabas 
Had  been  her  husband,  rather  than  a 
Christian! 

The  last  and  bitterest  infliction,  how- 
ever, he  can  escape ; — from  apostacy 
in  his  own  person  he  has  an  alter- 
native —  to  die ; — and  this  is  plainly 
what,  at  his  final  exit,  he  is  going  to 
do.  His  inflexibility  is  majestic  to 
the  last    He  sues  not  for  mercy— he 
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asks  not  his  own  life — be  says,  on  the 

contrary, 

Kmyy  take  my  life  and  all,  since  you  do  take 

The  means  whereby  I  live. 

If,  then,  he  would  prefer  death  to 
beggary,  yet  more,  as  his  whole  be- 
haviour through  the  piece  has  shown 
as,  would  he  prefer  it  to  apostaey. 
When  he  blankly  utters  the  bare 
words  *I  am  content,*  and  faintly 
adds, c  Let  me  go  hence  —  I  am  not 
well/ — we  feel  that  he  is  tottering 
to  his  death-bed — his  only  remaining 
refuge — and  one  of  which  no  audi- 
tor can  wish  to  deprive  him. 

V. 

Pobtia,  Bassakio,  and  Ahtohio. 

It  has  been  a  common  observation, 
that  the  tragic  interest  attendant  on 
the  conflicting  characters  and  for- 
tunes of  the  merchant  and  the  Jew 
being  here  exhausted,  the  remaining 
scenes  of  this  drama  migbt  well  have 
been  dispensed  with.  This  opinion, 
however,  is  grounded  on  two  critical 
misconceptions.  In  the  first  place, 
it  has  not  been  perceived  that  the 
character  and  fortune  of  Portia  form 
in  reality  the  leading  subject  of  the 
;  and  secondly,  the  mistake  has 
committed    here,  as  with    so 

ay  other  plays  of  Shakespeare,  of 
not  regarding  that  grand  character- 
istic of  his  dramatic  art  which  Cole- 
ridge has  so  well  pointed  out* — the 
constant  subordination  of  the  plot  to 
the  developement  of  character.    • 

Now,  in  this  drama,  as  in  that  of 
Cymbelme  for  instance,  be  baa  made 
the  spirit  of  the  heroine  entirely  as- 
cendant over  the  piece,  and  the  uniting 
centre  of  all  the  genial  sympathies 
and  happy  fortunes  that  come  to- 
gether at  its  close.  But  the  noble 
character  of  Imogen  is  tested  by  ad- 
verse fortune  only  ;  that  of  Portia  is 
subjected  to  the  yet  greater  trial  of 
constant  prosperity  added  to  exalted 
station.  Such  difficulties  as  do  pre- 
sent themselves  in  her  path,  present 
themselves  only  to  be  surmounted  by 
her  genius  and  fortune  united.  The 
interesting  enigma  of  the  caskets  is 
soon  resolved  in  her  favour  by  the 
worthiness  and  sagacity  of  her  chosen 
lover.  The  more  tragic  problem  of 
his  and  her  release  from  moral  tor- 
ture by  the  deliverance  of  his  bosom 


friend,  is  solved  lucteafifyai 
have  seen,  by  her  ova  iatdkci  m 
eloquence  enkindled  to  the  an 
point  by  the  Uendia?  cf  Ik  m 
strongest  inotrm  of  whether  b» 
ons  nature  is  susceptible.  We  is 
seen  already  how  her  exafeed (ha 
ian  womanhood  has  been  etna 
rather  than  deteriorated  by  ada> 
ceseive  experience  of  be  pmw 
good-fortune.  We  hwe  fill  s  k 
shown  how  she  coosacts  bendf  or 
this  Inst  and  most  agoal  sea 
Besides,  the  master  idea  of  aeai 
— the  final  and  lasting  trhsfki 
the  giving,  fofgmag,  aai  bba 
spirit  of  genuine  Carsuuaj-* 
only  over  the  sdf-nterafefn 
vindictive  spirit  of  Judaha.  tas? 
the  quasi-Judaic  spirit  ofbfa 
Christianity  itself; — that  tin  vk 
Portia  so  gloriously  penssfa- 
couki  not  have  had  its  Miuik 
developement  without  tin?  bate 
moonlight  dose  of  the  dnsaar 
its  tempestuous  progress. 

First  of  all,  then,  after  tko- 
posed  doctor  of  lawhas.oDtb*^ 
of  haste,  declined  the  Dikes  ac- 
tion to  dinner,  the  following dkpt 
passes  between  him  and  tie* 
grateful  friends  :— 

JBaat.  Most  worthy  g»&B*> 
my  friend 
Have  by  your  wisdom  been  this  art 

Of  t^evous  penalties;  infeawW 
Tluw  thousand  duc«tB  4*  mfetkia 
We   freclv  cope  your  comtue  ■» 

withal. 
Ami.  And  stand  mdehh*\  «ea 

above,  _ 

In  love  and  service  to  yos  ewrnat 
Por.  He iaweU paid  unl aril* 

nod; 
And  I,  delivering  you,  *■  «*** 
And  therein  do  aocoaot  apek'ta?* 
My  mind  was  never  yet  man  ■*«* 
I  pray  yon,  know  me  when  w  **J* 
I  wish  yon  well;  and  w  1  tab  ay  v^ 
Bast.  Dear  sir,  of  force  In**** 

you  farther ; 
Take  some  ramembtanee  d  u\au» 

buta, 
Not  as  a  fee  Grant  me  two  Hubs**/* 

you; 
Not  to  deny  me,  and  to  parto* 

This  it  is  which  seems  to  u^j 
her  the  experiment  she  make®* 
husband's  firmness  in  ^f\\ 
ring  which,  at  the  dose  of  w«j 
cisive  casket  scene,  sbehaigff*2* 
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1  liad.  received  witB  a  solemnity  the 
ins  of  which  must  vividly  nave 
cuiTed  to  her  memory  on  the  pre- 
^t.  occasion. 

It  is  only  by  bearing  that  passage 
Ttinctly  m  mind,  that  we  can  ap- 
pelate exactly  the  spirit  of  the  fol- 
:«ring  dialogue : — 
Por.   *You  press  me  far,  and  therefore 

I  will  yield, 
ve  me  your  glares,  111  wear  them  for 

your  sake ; 
id9   for  your  lore,  ,111  take  this  ring 

from  yon* 
3  not  draw  back  your  hand,  I'll  take  no 

more ; 
ad  yon,  in  love,  shall  not  deny  me  this. 
Batt.  This  ring,  good  sir ;  alas,  it  is  a 

trifle; 
•will  not  shame  myself  to  give  yon  this. 
&OT+  I  will  have  nothing  else  bat  only 

this, 
nd  now,  methmks,  I  have  a  mind  to  it. 
JSosa.  There's  more  depends  on  mis 

j\um  on  the  value : 
T*e  dearest  ring  in  Venice  will  I  give  yon, 
jad  find  it  ont  by  proclamation ; 
»oly  for  this,  I  pray  yon,  pardon  me. 
/^sr.  I  see,  sir,  you  are  liberal  in  offers; 
on  taught  me  first  to  beg,  and  now,  me- 


oa   temch  me  how  a  beggar  should  be 

answer'd. 
JBct*8.   Good  sir,  this  ring  was  given  me 

by  my  wife ; 
jemI  when  she  pnt  it  on,  she  made  me  vow 
"Hat  I  should  neither  sell,  nor  give,  nor 

lose  it 
,Z>cw.  That  'sense  serves  many  men  to 

save  their  gifts ; 
ji  if*  your  wife  be  not  a  mad  woman, 
Lnd  knowhowwelllhavedeserv'dthering, 
lie  -would  not  hold  out  enemy  for  ever 
kor  giving  it  to  me.    Well,  peace  be  with 

you. 
Having  already  put  Bassanio's 
alue  for  the  ring  sufficiently  to  the 
iroof,  we  find  Portia,  in  this  last 
eply,  proceeding  to  test  at  once  his 
ratitude  to  his  supposed  benefactor, 
n<i  above  all,  his  estimation  of  her 
iwn  good  sense  and  feeling.  But  al- 
hoiigh  Bassanio  may  well  believe 
hat 

She  would  not  hold  ont  enemy  far  ever 
because  he  gave  the  ring,  yet  he  feels 
^ceedingly  reluctant  to  encounter 
lie  process  of  inquiry  and  explana- 
tion which  this  very  line  presages  to 
aim.  But  Antonio  at  once  relieves 
kiim  from  his  perplexity  — 
My  lord  Bassanio,  let  him  have  the  ring : 
Let  his  deservings,  and  my  love  withal. 
Be  valued  'gainst  your  wife's  commande- 

ment. 


This  both  enforces  the  argument 
which  the  seeming  doctor  has  just 
been  using,  and  assures  Bassanio  that 
his  friend  will  be  equally  ready  and 
able  to  extricate  him  from  such  de- 
licate embarrassment  as  he  may  thus 
be  preparing  for  himself.  On  the 
other  hand,  Portiaundoubtedly  sneaks 
from  her  heart  when,  in  receiving 
from  Gratiano  the  ring  which  he  tells 
the  doctor  that  Bassanio  has  sent  him 
c  upon  more  advice,'  she  says, 
This  ring  I  do  accept  most  thankfully  ; 
And  so,  1  pray  you,  tell  him. 
That  Bassanio's  final  parting  with  the 
ring  gives  her  not  the  slightest  offence, 
but  the  most  perfect  satisfaction,  ap- 
pears in  those  very  words  of  good- 
humoured  archness  to  Nerissa, 
wherein  she  anticipates  the  serio- 
comic altercation  which  is  to  follow — 

We  shall  have  old  swearing 
That  they  did  give  the  rings  away  to  men ; 
Bat  we'll  oatmoe  them,  and  outswearthesn 
too. 

Superadded,  mdeed,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  having  performed  so  great 
an  offiee  of  justice  and  gratitude  as 
well  as  of  love,  is  now,  in  Portia's 
heart,  the  gratification  of  finding  so 
full  a  response  of  the  grateful  feelings 
in  the  breasts  of  her  husband  and 
his  bosom  friend, — and  yet  more  of 
reflecting  that  Bassanio,  by  antici- 
pating her  approval  of  his  departure, 
under  such  peculiar  circumstances, 
from  the  letter  of  her  injunction  re- 
garding the 'ring,  has  given  a  signal 
and  crowning  proof  of  that  right  and 
full-  appreciation  of  her  character, 
respecting  which  we  have  seen  her 
so  nobly  and*  warmly  solicitous  in 
the  scene  where  she  endeavoured 
4  to  stay  him  from  election'  lest  he 
should  not  yet  have  learned  to  *  un- 
derstand her  well.' 

It  is  not,  then,  to  chide  him  for 
having  parted,  under  any  circum- 
stances, with  the  precious  token,  that 
she  hastens  homeward ;  but  to  requite 
him  and  his  friend,  now  hers  no  less 
than  his,  with  a  twofold  surprise,  the 
delight  of  which  all  her  powers  of 
invention  will  be  exerted  to  enhance. 

In  strict  accordance  with  this  view, 
Shakespeare,  in  the  concluding  act, 
has  breathed  out  his  deepest  spirit  of 
harmony,  at  once  sublime  and  vo- 
luptuous, to  celebrate  this  final  tri- 
umph of  love,  generosity,  and  bene- 
ficence. How  exquisite  a  key-note 
to  these  closing  scenes,  bright,  balmy 
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and  tranquil,  do  we  find  in  those 
opening  words  of  Lorenzo,  describing 
the  summer  night  which  envelopes 
them: — 
The  moon  shines  bright    In  such  a  night 

as  this, 
When  the  sweet  wind  did  gently  loss  the 

trees, 

And  they  did  make  no  noise 

Then,  the  series  of  gracefully  illus- 
trative allusions  to  amorously  classic 
story,  passing  in  melodious  response 
between  Lorenzo  and  Jessica;  and 
then,  their  pretty  sportive  alterca- 
tion. Next  comes  Stepbano's  account 
of  his  mistress's  approach,  so  charac- 
teristic of  her  graceful  seriousness  of 
spirit,  attended  by  ( none  but  a  holy 
hermit  and  her  maid :' — 
My  mistress  will  before  the  break  of  day 
Be  hereatBelmont.  She  doth  stray  about 
By  holy  crosses,  where  she  kneels  and  prays 
For  happy  wedlock  hours. 
And  now  soft  music  is  brought  in,  at 
once  to  vary  and  to  deepen  the  vo- 
luptuous impression : — 
How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  npon  this 

bank! 
Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of 

music 
Creep  in  our  ears ;  soft  stillness,  and  the 

night, 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 
Sit,  Jessica:  look,  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patterns  of  bright  gold; 
There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou 

behold'st, 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-ey'd cherubim: 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls ; 
But  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it. 
Come,  ho!  and  wake  Diana  with  a  hymn; 
With  sweetest  touches  pierce  your  mis- 
tress' ear, 
And  draw  her  home  with  music. 

The  soil  light  and  melody  of  this 
opening  portion  of  the  scene,  but 
reflect  and  echo  the  serene  brightness 
and  harmony  which  now  nil  the 
soul  of  the  approaching  and  tri- 
umphant heroine.  These  are  charm- 
ingly felt  in  the  flowing  sentences  of 
noble  moralizing  which  she  utters  at 
her  entrance;  each  one  of  which, 
bow  general  soever  in  its  application, 
is  immediately  suggested  to  her  by 
those  happy  circumstances  of  her 
own  position  and  feelings  which  com- 
bine to  yield  her  such  unbounded 
satisfaction  and  security.  Thus : — 
That  light  we  see,  is  burning  in  my  hall ; 
How  far  that  little  candle  throws  his 

beams ! 
So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world. 


Herein  breathes  her  happy  obsjr> 
ness  of  the  complete  tad  matt 
performance  of  the  gnat  act  r 
justice  and  deliverance,  to  fix 
she  has  been  stimulated  by  -• 
motives  of  beneficence  and  grist 
no  less  than  that  of  lore. 
Again: — 
Nerisse.    When  the  nsoa  shk* 

did  not  see  the  cudfe. 
Portia,  So  doth  the  greater  gbre 

the  less: 
A  substitute  shines  brightly  as  ah; 
Until  a  king  be  by;  and  then  fes  as 
Empties  itself,  as  doth  aa  iahsd  tra 
Into  the  main  of  waters. 

How  beautifully  do  thee  L- 
mark  tbe  return  of  ber  nriod  t»- 
point  of  her  first  solemn  sif-<? 
render,  when  her  bounty,  ibsa^ 
as  the  sea,'  had  declared  toBaassa- 

But  now  I  was  the  lord 
Of  this  fair  mansion,  master  of  aysnr- 
Queen  o'er  myself;  and  evtnw*Mv 
This  house,  these  servants,  asdtkc 

myself, 
Are  yours,  my  lord. 
She  is  now  but  mentally  Rpatx 
this  absolute  devotion  of  benes. 
hers,  with  the  added  certikn 
immediate  realisation  under  arc- 
stances  of  yet  greater  happaes 
Once  more : — 
Portia.  Musk,  bark! 

Ner.  It  is  your  musk,  maAsua 

house. 
Por.  Nothing  is  good,  I  **,«= 

respect ;  _ 

Methinks  it  sounds  much  stttfer  fc 

by  day. 
Ner.  Silence  bestows  that  iirt«  *  s 

madam. 
Por.  The  crow  doth  siflg  as swsy* 

the  lark, 
When  neither  is  attended ;  aai  I » 
The  nightingale,  if  she  should  aatw* 
When  every  goose  is  cackls?,  «*** 

thought 
No  better  a  musician  than  the  tm. 
How  many  things  by  season  aasa  «** 
To  their  right  praise  and  tree  pa*** 
Portia  finds  that  the  muse  of- 
house,    in    the    bright  ma*?* 
'  sounds  much  sweeter  than  br^ 
But  above  all,  it  most  sound  tw* 
to  her  than  on  the  day  when** 
heard  it,  in  that  moment  of  is* 
stoned  suspense  when  H  had  acfl»* 
panied  her  chosen  lorers  en** 
tion  of  the  caskets,  and  she  W* 
the  while  that  it  might  bat  mv- 
ing  to  give  him 

a  swan-like  »* 
Fading  in  music ;— 
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now,  more   than   ever,  it 
iTids  to  her  happy  thoughts  and 
slies, — 
en  as  the  flourish  when  true  subjects  bow 

a  new-crowned  monarch.  Such  it  is 
are  those  dulcet  sounds  at  break  of  day, 
at  ctecp  into  the  dreaming  bridegroom's 

ear, 
<1  summon  him  to  marriage. 
ig  now  feels  that  it  summons  him 

marriage  indeed.  The  thought 
t  heightens  her  fond  impatience  to 
Icome  back  her  bridegroom  in  her 
m  true  bridal  character,  and  first 

all  to  enquire  what  news  of  his 
turn.  Hence  her  command  of 
ence  to  the  musicians ;  and  hence 
e  nobly  voluptuous  image  which 
companies  it — 
saoe,   ho !   the  moon  sleeps  with  En- 

dymion, 
nd  would  not  be  awak'd. 

{Then  she  has  made  the  enquiry,  and 
i  apprised  of  Bassanio's  near  ap- 
proach, the  same  uneasy  sense  of 
ncompleted  happiness  until  she 
leet  her  returning  lord,  is  exqui- 
itel y  rendered  in  the  exclamation  — 
his  night,  methinks,  is  but  the  daylight 

sick; 
t  looks  a  little  paler;  'tis  a  day 
uch  as  the  day  is  when  the  tun  it  hid, 

tassanio  arrives  just  in  time  to  over- 
ear  and  echo  her  aspiration : — 
Pe  should  hold  day  with  the  antipodes, 
f  yon  would  walk  in  absence  of  the  sun. 
'ortia's  reply  at  once  reminds  us  of 
he  tender  seriousness  with  which  we 
lave  already  been  shown  that  she 
egards  her  present  position,  in  the 
Lues  which  told  us, — 

She  doth  stray  about 
\y  holy  crosses,  whereshe  kneels  and  prays 
?or  happy  wedlock  hours ; — 
nd  at  the  same  time  gives  the  true 
cey-note  to  the  following  scene  of 
explanation  about  the  rings.      She 
ucclaims,  in  answer  to  Bassanio's  ad- 
niring  comparison  of  her  — 
Let  me  give  light,  but  let  me  not  be  light ; 
for   a   light  wife  doth  make   a  heavy 

husband ; 
Kxkd.  never  be  Bassanio  so  for  me ! 
•  Let  me  not  he  light* — these  words 
should  serve  as  a  sufficient  warning 
against  the  unseemly  levity  of  tone 
which,  on  our  modern  stage,  we  so 
constantly  see  given  to  those  pas- 
sages of  this  noble  personation  upon 
•which  we  are  now  entering. 

We  have  shown  already  that  Por- 
tia's intention  is  here  perfectly  serious 
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and  heartfelt,  to  add  a  relish  to  the 
agreeable  surprise  of  the  twofold 
discovery  which  she  has  now  to  make 
to  her  husband  and  his  friend.  So 
soon,  therefore,  as  she  has  suitably 
responded  to  Bassanio's  introduction 
of  Antonio, — 

Sir,  you  are  very  welcome  to  our  house : 
It  must  appear  in  other  ways  than  words; 
Therefore  I  scant  this  breathing  courtesy— 

she  hastens  to  bring  about  that  ex- 
planation concerning  the  rings  which 
involves  the  disclosure  of  the  part 
she  has  been  enacting  as  their  true 
and  sole  benefactress.  Thus,  the  very 
end  she  is  contemplating  absolutely 
demands  from  her  the  simulation, 
not  only  of  ignorance  regarding  the 
judicial  proceedings,  but  of  those 
feelings  of  offended  and  painful  sur- 
prise which  appear  in  every  word  of 
her  questions  and  reproaches  on  the 
subject  to  Bassanio.  The  perfect 
gravity  of  tone  and  look  with  which 
she  utters  them  is  clearly  apparent 
in  the  spirit  of  the  sentences  them- 
selves, and  is  yet  more  strongly 
shown  in  the  speech  of  earnest  and 
pathetic  self- vindication  which  they 
force  from  Bassanio  when  she  has 
wound  up  her  accusation  with  the 
words,  *  I'll  die  for't  but  some  woman 
had  the  ring.1 — 

No,  by  mine  honour,  madam,  by  my  soul- 
No  woman  had  it,  but  a  civil  doctor, 
Who  did  refuse  three  thousand  ducats  of 

me, 
And  begg'd  the  ring ;  the  which  I  did 

deny  him, 
And  suffer' d  him  to  go  displeased  away ; 
Even  he,  that  did  uphold  the  very  life 
Of  my  dear  friend.     What  should  I  say, 

sweet  lady  ? 
I  was  enforced  to  send  it  after  him  ; 
I  was  beset  with  shame  and  courtesy ; 
My  honour  would  not  let  ingratitude 
So  much  besmear  it    Pardon  me,  good 

lady; 
For,  by  these  blessed  candles  of  the  night, 
Had  you  been  there,  I  think  you  would 

have  begg'd 
The  ring  of  me,  to  give  the  worthy  doctor. 
With  what  deep  delight  must  she 
have  listened  to  this  eloquent  and 
emphatic  expression,  from  the  lips  of 
her  bridegroom,  of  that  gratitude  for 
his  friend  s  deliverance,  and  that  con- 
fidence in  her  own  enlightened  gene- 
rosity of  judgment,  which  he  had 
already  so  signally  testified  by  the 
very  act  which  she  was  feigning  to 
resent.  Still  affecting  to  reject  this 
exculpatory  plea,  though  no  longer 
3c 
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impugning  the  veracity  of  the  state- 
ment, she  proceeds : — 
Let  not  that  doctor  e'er  come  near  my 
house,  &c. 

But  even  in  this  passage  of  threat- 
ening protestation,  the  auditor,  being 
fully  in  her  secret,  feels,  as  it  were, 
the  pulse  of  responsive  gratitude  and 
fidelity  throbbing  but  the  stronger 
in  her  breast  when  she  says,  for 
instance, — 

J  will  become  as  liberal  as  you ; 

and  still  more  when  she  startles  him 
by  declaring, — 

If  I  be  left  alone, 
Now,  by  mine  honour,  which  isyetmyown, 
I'll  have  that  doctor  for  my  bedfellow. 

Bassanio  having  now  exhausted 
the  argument  in  his  own  defence, 
Antonio  naturally  comes  once  more 
to  the  rescue  of  his  friend— the  more 
so  as  it  was  his  own  advice  that  de- 
termined him  to  the  action  which 
has  involved  him  in  his  present 
embarrassment : — 
I  am  the  unhappy  subject  of  these  quarrels. 
Bat  Portia  simply  makes  the  quiet 


Sir,  grieve  not  you  —  you  are  welcome 
notwithstanding. 

So  that  Bassanio  is  still  left  to  make 
his  last  appeal, — 

Portia,  forgive  me  this  enforced  wrong ; 
And  in  the  hearing  of  these  many  friends, 
I  awaar  to  thee,  er'n  by  thine  own  fair 
eyes, 

Wherein  I  see  myself 

Por.  Mark  you  but  tint ! 

In  both  mine  eyes  he  doubly  sees  himself ; 
In  each  eye  one:  swear  by  your  double  self, 
And  there's  an  oath  of  credit ! 

Bam.  Nay,  but  hear  me : 

Pardon  this  fault,  and  by  my  soul  I  swear, 
I  never  more  will  break  an  oath  with  thee. 
Antonio's  brief  but  earnest  and  feel- 
ing enforcement  both  of  Bassanio's  ar- 
gument and  his  promise,  instantly  fol- 
lowing, carries  the  excitement  of  the 
situation  to  that  highest  point  which 
Portia  has  wished  and  sought  in 
order  to  give  the  greatest  effect  to 
the  surprise  which  she  has  in  store 
tor  them : — 

I  once  did  lend  my  body  for  his  weal ; 
Which  but  for  him  that  had  your  hus- 
band's ring. 
Had  quite  miacarry'd.    I  dare  be  bound 

again, 
My  soul  upon  the  forfeit,  that  your  lord 
Will  never  more  break  faith  advisedly. 
Too    happy  to  seise  and  use   the 
favourable  moment,  Portia  replies, — 


Then  you  shall  be  kk  snety.  Gsib 

thia. 
And  bid  him  keep  it  better  tkntk*fe. 
Ant.  Here,  lord  Bamnio,  wt  \ 

keep  this  ring. 
Ban.  By  heaven,  it  a  us  awe  I  a* 

die  doctor. 
Par.  I  had  it  of  him  Fnfet  c 


For,  by  thia  ring,  the  doctor  kj  «n«. 
Here,  again,  the  sole  idea  tktsse 
through  Portia's  mind,  or  ce  ess 
Bassanio's,  is,  that  she  hcndfts 
the  doctor.  How  different  frcat* 
turn  of  thought  which  appema  fc 
words  of  Nerissa  on  the  smew- 


non, — 

And  pardon  me,  ray  gentle  Gratkw; 

For  that  same  scrubbed  boy,  tfefacn 

clerk, 
In  Hen  of  this,  last  night  did  fie  via  bj- 
which  declaration  elicits  firsa  G* 
tiano  that  coiresponding  reply  «ir 
Portia  rebukes,  by  saying,  'Saa 
not  so  grossly.' 

It  is,  indeed,  for  want  of  pass- 
ing that  the  whole  tone  of  fesx 
and  manner  between  Grata*  ad 
Nerissa  are  designed,  not  is  is*- 
terpurt,  but  as  a  foil,  to  tint  fere 
Portia  and  Bassanio,  that  the  as 
of  these  latter  scenes  carinas  to  x 
so  grievously  lowered,  both  hisfr 
ment  and  refinement,  beneatb  te 
spirit  as  conceived  by  their  ai&r 
and  indicated  so  clearly  is  ««J 
passage  of  the  dialogue. 

Thus  Bassanio  suuplyresaaa 
bewildered  silence,  una!  Porta,  ij 
producing  Bellario's  letter  tofeer.s* 
unfolded  the  mystery;  whence 
he  exclaims  — 

Were  yon  the  doctor, and  Ikne*y»* 
And  again,  thoroughly  percent 
and  echoing  the  true  spirit  of  ftttsi 
menacing  equivoque,— 
Sweet  doctor,  you  shall  be  my  MB*. 
When  I  am  absent,  theaheinUaj* 
And  Antonio  adds, —  . 

Sweet  lady,  you  hare  gifea  ae  *  ■ 

living ; 
For  here  I  read  for  certain  flat*?* 
Are  safely  come  to  road  j— 
that  is,  he  reads  it  in  the  h* 
which  has  come  to  him  ttnav 
Portia's  hands.  While,  U>««g 
our  idea  of  Portia  ss  the  ww 
Providence  of  the  peee,oonav 
announcement  to  Sbylock's  Cats* 
son-in-law : — 

Por.  How  sow,  I*8* 

My  clerk  hath  some  gsodosaw*^ 
for  you. 
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<aa-.     Ay,  and  rilfcjtae  then  him  whn- 

omfc  a  fee. 
re  do  I  gbe  to  you  and  Jessica, 
n   tine  rich  Jew,  a  special  deed  of  gift, 
tr  lals  death,  of  all  he  dies  possess' d  of. 
fair  ladies,  you  drop  manna  in 

t3ae  way 
1  people. 

'ox-fcla's  work  of  beneficence  is  now 
>mplished,  leaving  her  only  the 
l  of  explanation  to  the  several 
cads  -who  own  her  as  their  common 
efactxen: — 

It  is  almost  morning; 
1  yet,  I  am  anre,  you  are  not  satisfies1 
these  events  at  fall.    Let  us  go  in ; 
i  crx&rge  us  there  upon  interrogatories, 
1  we  -will  answer  all  things  faithfully. 

LL  Gxatiano  very  characteristically 
Ltrives  to  have  the  last  word  upon 
t  scene  —  the  last  caper  of  what 
saaxiio  has  termed  his  'skipping 

Lnt* though  even  he  seems  to 

ve   learned  one  lesson  of  gravity 

a,  subject  which,  in  marked  con- 
ist  with  Bassanio's  behaviour  on 
e  ataine  occasion,  he  has  been  treat- 
;•  with  all  his  accustomed  levity, — 
bUU  while  1  life,  ITlfaar  no  other  thing 
ssore  aui  keeping  safe  Iferissa'sring. 
But  though  these  are  the  last 
unda  tliat  fall  upon  the  ear,  they  do 
t  of  taeinselves  convey  the  latest 
jjiinnian  intended  by  the  dratna- 
t.  This  is  one  of  the  many  in- 
— -****—  where,  hi  order  even  to  read 
i  a  srrtay*"*  aright,  < 
oust  aiealiae  to  us  the  living  scene  in 
aiti4»  to  the  written  dialogne.  We 
all  then  perceive,  that  here 
e  araotless  and  petulant 

Grwtiano  hot  serves  to  set  off;  bj 
ntxast,  that  perfect  parity  flfa^ati- 
enx.  and  dignity  of  amnaer  with 
hich  Portia  retires,  to  ansataafilrate 

leisure  to  her  several  guests  all 
iose  interesting  details  of  her  gene- 
nisly  romantic  expedition  which 
ie  feela  to  be  necessary  to  complete 
leir  delighted  satisfaction. 

In  bidding  them  collectively  adieu, 
1b  upon  the  climax  of  gra- 
fted, feeling,  as  well  as  improved 
3sition,  in  the  two  bosom  "friends, 
ia&  our  thoughts  should  principally 
well*  In  the  opening  of  the  piece 
e  found  Antonio,  with  his  own 
>rtune  in  peril,  risking  his  life,  and 
et  more  generously  parting  with 
is  friend's  society,  to  enable  that 
riend  to  prosecute  his  own  best  in- 
•rests,  both  of  fortune  and  of  feel- 


ing. We  now  leave  htm,  not  only 
restored  to  'life  and  living,' — not 
only  restored  to  the  full  enjoyment 
of  his  friend's  beloved  communion, — 
bnt  restated  to  them  as  a  direct  con- 
sequence of  his  own  affectionate  self- 
sacrifice,  xeseonsively  echoed  from 
the  breast  of  her  who,  having 

a  noUe  and  a  true  conceit 
Ofs^Bikeamtly, 

had  hastened  to  rescue  that ( bosom 
lover  of  her  lord'  whom,  in  Ins  ten- 
derly heroic  seiMevotion,  she  felt  to 
he  'the  semblance  of  her  soul.* 
Thus,  while  the  gifts  of  fortune  are 
restored  to  him,  those  of  friendship 
ace  boundlessly  enhanced. 

On  the  other  hand,  Bassanio,  after 
seeling  htmsetf  '  on  the  rack,'  espe- 
cially in  the  casket  scene,  Lest  nis 
courtship  should  prove  nmriu\ess,  and 
his  expedition  to  Belmont  hare  served 
but  to  involve  Ins  friend  m  deeper 
embarrassment  and  peril,  now  nails, 
an  his  prosperous  love,  not  only  mote 
I  the  Miss  that  even  he  eonli 
as  a 


debt  of  ynstJtndc 


of  eUi- 


nnds  that  happiness  to  he  crowned 

and  exalted  i 

deep,i 

toAnti 

by  the  person  who 
laevehhn  ftam  that 

without 

of  it  amy  but  ts^aehgtefut 
of  love,  —  nay,  that  the  un- 

inanonio  a  repaid  with  large 
and  nobie  interest,  m  the  euper- 
a*kiium  of  such  a  gratitude  and  each 
a  friendship  as  that  of  Portia, 

last  and  chknest,  let  as  teel  wna 
xartia  herself  at  this  oewnaue  mo- 
ment How,  more  than  ever,  do  we 
and,  that  among  an  the  luxuries  the 
enjoys,  her  richest  and  her  deafest 
one  is  that  of  *  doing  good.'  In 
short,  the  great  prime  Christian 
characteristic,  of  proving  our  good- 
ness by  doing  good  to  others,  shines 
in  her  but  the  brighter  and  the 
warmer  for  the  new  and  happy  de- 
velopement  of  her  individual  feelings. 
Amidst  all  the  blissfulness  of  her 
wedded  union,  it  is  still  in  blessing 
that  she  is  chiefly  blest.  No  sooner 
had  her  chosen  lover  proved  deci- 
sively his  truth  and  worthiness,  than 
the  stream  of  her  beneficence,  its 
'fair  course'  being  'no  longer  hin- 
dered/ flows  on  more  bounteously 
than  ever,  to  the  relief  and  enrich* 
ment  of  all  for  whom  he  is  interested. 
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And  as  regards  Antonio  in  parti-  So  stands  Portia,  so  feels  she,  at 
cnlar, — Dot  only,  in  delivering  him  the  close,  —  with  noblest  love  aid 
from  his  enemy  has  she  delivered  friendship  taking  her  by  either  hand, 
Bassanio  from  the  'unquiet  soul'  — with  conscious  happiness  and  bene- 
with  which  he  could  never  have  been  licence  in  her  heart,  overflowing 
fitly  hers,— but,  by  that  very  act,  through  her  eyes  on  all  around  her. 
she  has  acquired  for  herself  the  life-  And  thus  the  idea  of  ft  wondrous 
long  enjoyment  of  grateful  friend-  virtues'  with  transcendent  beauty, 
ship  to  the  man  whom  she  feels  to  which  at  the  outset  had,  in  «uiwMTiwg 
have  earned  the  deepest  of  all  claims  words,  been  presented  to  oar  ima- 
to  it  in  her  generous  heart,  by  that  gination,  has,  by  their  growing  as- 
self-devotion  which  alone  enabled  her  cendancv  in  the  progress  of  the 
lover  to  renew  and  perfect  the  red-  action,  been  brought  home  to  our 
procal  acquaintance  which  has  grown  senses  and  conviction  at  the  end,  as  a 
into  a  union  so  happy  and  complete.  glorious  and  triumphant  reality. 


%*  The  author  feels  it  due  to  the  public,  as  well  as  to  himself;  to  take 
this  opportunity  of  pointing  out  that  his  interpretation  of  the  leading  cha- 
racters in  '  Macbeth,  published  several  years  ago,  has  been  adopted,  in  every 
essential  point,  in  one  of  the  *  Dies  Boreales*  contained  in  a  recent  number  of 
Blackwood's  Magazine.  This  he  finds  it  the  more  necessary  to  do,  since  his 
argument  has  been  thus  borrowed  not  only  without  the  slightest  acknow- 
ledgment, but  with  a  studied  suppression  of  the  fact  of  its  existence,  and  an 
ostentatious  claim  of  absolute  originality  on  the  part  of  the  writer  so  well 
known  to  the  public  under  the  pseudonyme  of ( Cnristopher  North.* 

Had  it  simply  appeared,  in  this  case,  that  another  mind,  by  its  own  inde- 
pendent exercise,  had  been  led  to  the  same  novel  view  of  the  subject — however 
remarkable  the  coincidence—the  author  would  most  cordially  have  welcomed 
such  a  corroboration  of  his  own  judgment  upon  so  important  a  question  in 
Shakespearian  criticism,  formed  in  such  decided  opposition  to  the  interpreta- 
tion so  long  and  so  universally  prevalent  But  the  close  detail  in  which  his 
argument  has  been  followed  in  the '  Dies  Boreales,*  makes  the  fact  of  plagiarism 
so  palpable  that  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  pass  it  over  in  silence. 

He  may  hereafter  find  more  convenient  space  to  show  this  in  detail,  should 
it  seem  to  be  requisite,— especially  as  an  occasion  will  thus  be  afforded  him 
of  answering  one  or  two  objections  to  certain  minor  points  of  his  exposition, 
advanced  by  the  same  writer  who  has  made  so  unfair  a  use  of  his  principal 
argument.  Meanwhile  he  invites  the  reader  who,  for  Shakespeare's  sake  at 
least,  may  feel  interested  in  such  a  discussion,  to  compare  for  himself  the 
article  on  the  Criticism  and  Acting  of '  Macbeth,*  first  published  in  the  West- 
minster  Review  for  March  1844,  and  republished  in  the  volume  entitled 
Studies  of  Shakespeare,  in  October  1847,  with  the  aforesaid  number  of  the 
•Dies  Boreales,*  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  for  November  1849. 

G.  F. 
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TRAITS  OP  AN  OLD  SOLDIER. 


N  speaking  last  year  of  those  vast 
columns  of  Russian  troops  then 
Ivancing  in  various  directions,  The 
imes  said, — 

The  accounts  we  have  received  of  the 
litary  appearance  of  these  soldiers  of 
3  North  are  not  creditable  to  them, 
ieir  losses  merely  on  the  line  of  march 
5  said  to  have  been  considerable,  from 
s  imperfect  state  of  the  commissariat, 
d  the  squalid  condition  of  the  private 

Idiers The  Russian  army,  as 

ich,  or  more  than  any  army  in  Europe, 
s  a  fresh  apprenticeship  to  serve  he- 
re it  can  take  the  field  in  full  force,  or 
th  full  effect. 

In  reading  this  paragraph  it  is  na- 
ral  to  revert  to  what  the  Russian 
my  was  half  a  century  since,  and 
lagination  can  picture  the  formid- 
>le  warriors  in  all  their  fierce  and 
itermined  bearing — so  often  led  on 
>  victory — and  the  wild  and  pic- 
iresque  appearance  of  the  Cossack 
ivalry,  mounted  upon  chargers  as 
tger  and  daring  as  their  riders.  We 
m  recall  to  mind  the  unshaken  cou- 
ige  with  which  these  troops  en- 
iged  in  the  most  obstinate  contests, 
et  in  these  *  squalid  soldiers*  now 
arching  under  the  banners  of  Rus- 
a,  we  know  that  the  very  same  ele- 
ents  are  to  be  found  which  made 
ieir  predecessors  so  terrible  in  battle, 
he  Russian  is  indeed  eminently  fit- 
d  for  a  soldier's  life ;  his  education 
almost  as  martial  as  if  he  had  been 
rought  up  in  a  camp ;  for  his  rela- 
ves  and  neighbours  bold  their  lands 
y  military  tenure,  and  love  to  talk 
►gether  of  the  days  when  they 
>rved  in  the  wars.  The  interesting 
Btails  soon  stimulate  the  ardour  of 
le  child ;  and  accustomed  from  his 
urliest  days  to  endurance,  and  by 
xict  religious  discipline  to  continual 
df-denial,  he  is  ready  trained  for 
ardships  and  privations,  while  a 
lorough  belief  that  the  arms  of  his 
iuntry  are  divinely  favoured  gives 
anfidence  in  the  fiercest  conflicts, 
'or  all,  from  the  highest  order  to  the 
)west,  look  with  earnest  faith  to  the 
ilfilment  of  their  ancient  prophecy, 
-that  'All  the  world  is  to  be  con- 
uered  by  the  arms  of  Russia*  Should 
j>me  man  of  resplendent  genius,  like 
•uwarrow,  chance  to  command,  there 
i  no  calculating  on  the  position  to 
rhich  the  Russian  army  might  at- 


tain. Suwarrow  was  not  alone  fitted 
to  lead  an  army,  but  was  exactly  the 
general  to  form  one, — his  frankness 
and  generosity,  and  the  manner  in 
which  his  habits  identified  him  with 
his  soldiers,  endeared  him  to  the 
army;  while  his  religious  feelings 
and  exercises,  and  the  habit  of  par- 
ticipating in  some  of  their  super- 
stitions, sanctified  him  in  the  eyes 
of  the  men,  and  gave  him  un- 
bounded influence.  Napoleon  highly 
estimated  the  military  genius  of 
Suwarrow;  but  it  so  chanced  that 
they  were  never  opposed  to  each 
other  in  the  field.  We  may  have 
been  reminded  more  than  once,  in 
the  recent  bard-fought  battles  in  the 
East,  of  some  of  the  engagements  in 
which  Suwarrow  distinguished  him- 
self; and  the  dauntless  bearing  of 
Lord  Gough  brought  to  our  minds 
the  one  who  '  could  see  no  obstacles 
in  difficulties.*  The  characteristic 
traits,  which  we  have  culled  from 
various  sources,  and  more  particu- 
larly from  his  friend  and  biographer, 
which  serve  to  throw  some  light  on 
the  character  of  Suwarrow,  may  not 
be  unacceptable  to  those  who  are  not 
already  acquainted  with  them.  Some 
of  the  anecdotes  with  which  we  have 
met  exhibit  feelings  for  which  we 
were  but  little  inclined  to  give  the 
devoted  warrior  credit,  for  most  cer- 
tainly we  should  never  have  sought 
in  rude  camps,  and  among  wild  Cos- 
sacks, for  gentle  affections  and  tender 
emotions;  and  yet  even  there  they 
may  be  found ;  and  we  see  that  he, 
whose  whole  existence  was  nearly  an 
uninterrupted  series  of  military  ex- 
ploits, was  by  no  means  devoid  of 
those  congenial  sympathies  which 
make  up  the  charm  of  domestic  life. 
The  testimony  of  his  biographer,  M. 
de  Guillaumanches-Duboscage,  car- 
ries great  weight;  for  having  served 
as  an  officer  of  rank  for  three  years 
with  Suwarrow  in  his  campaigns,  a 
close  intimacy  must  have  afforded 
abundant  opportunity  of  observing 
his  disposition  and  character,  and  by 
him  we  are  assured  that  he  was  more 
remarkable  for  kindness  of  heart  than 
for  any  other  endowment  This  is 
the  more  worthy  of  observation,  as 
he  has  been  regarded  by  many  as 
something  not  far  removed  from  an 
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ogre — an  impression  which  the  bar- 
barous warfare  carried  on  between 
the  Turks  and  Cossacks,  in  which  he 
took  such  a  prominent  part,  seemed 
to  jnatifV ;  coupled  a?  it  has  been, 
too,  with  the  story  of  hie  haying 
himself  packed  up  in  s  sack  the 
beads  of  the  Janissaries  who  had 
feUen  by  his  hand,  for  the  purpose 
Of?  laying  them  at  the  feet  of  his 
general.  The  spirit  of  the  times,  and 
of  those  with  whom  his  lot  was  cast, 
must  be  looked  to,  as  some  palliation 
lav  the  savage  conflicts  in  which  he 
was  engaged.  That  they  had  not 
hardened  his  heart  against  all  tender 
emotions  is  surprising. 

Pierre  Alexis  Wasiltowieh,  Count 
Skiwarrow,  was  horn  in  1730,  in 
Moscow,  according  to  his  biogra- 
pher, of  a  Swedish  family.  He 
Degas  his  military  career  when  but 
twelve  years  of  ace,  having  been 
placed  in  the  School  of  x  oumj 
fcadets  in  St.  Petersbnrgh  by  bw 
lather.  He  was  a  mere  boy  when 
he  entered  the  Russian  service  as  a 
private  soldier;  for  some  years  he 
was  not  advanced  beyond  the  rank 
Of  a  subaltern ;  from  the  earliest  age 
the  decision  and  originality  of  his 
character  were  developed,  and  he 
was  not  long  in  perceiving  his  own 
superiority  to  those  by  whom  he  was 
commanded.  This  conviction  ren- 
dered the  control  to  which  he  was 
forced  to  submit  extremely  distaste- 
ful, and  made  him  determine  to  raise 
himself  from  a  subordinate  situation. 
To  determine  was  to  achieve,  in  one 
possessed  of  his  powers  of  mind  and 
matchless  energy.  The  singularity 
of  his  bearing  was  very  remarkable, 
and  as  he  lost  no  opportunity  of 
rendering  it  conspicuous,  it  soon  at- 
tracted observation,  which  was  all 
that  was  necessary  for  the  discovery 
of  the  extraordinary  intellectual  pow- 
ers which  he  possessed.  Thus  recom- 
mended by  his  superior  abilities,  his 
advancement  was  rapid.  Before  he 
was  twenty-nine  he  was  a  lieutenant- 
colonel.  His  reliance  on  his  own  un- 
aided powers  was  so  entire,  that  he 
could  ill  brook  the  thought  of  con- 
sidering himself  bound  by  obedience 
to  any  one.  When  speaking  at  a 
later  period  on  the  subject,  he  said,— 
•When  my  sovereign  does  me  the 
honour  to  give  me  the  command  of 
her  armies,  she  supposes  me  capable 
of  guiding  them  to  victory ;  and  how 


can  site  pretend  to  know  better  thm 
an  old  soldier  like  myself,  who  la 
on  the  spot,  the  road  which  leadi  to 
it?  So,  whenever  her  orders  area 
opposition  to  her  true  interests,  1 
take  it  for  granted  that  they  at 
suggested  by  the  enmity  of  her  cour- 
tiers, and  I  act  in  conformity  to  vht 
appears  to  me  most  conducive  to  her 
glory/  On  some  ocraaioiM  he  acted 
in  accordance  with  this  dedarttka, 
and  on  a  very  remarkable  one  shoved 
tha^hewasjustifiedmthedepeade&ce 
whieh  he  had  on  his  own  judgment; 
but  whether  his  acting  on  it  ww  de- 
fensible, must  be  left  to  the  mar- 
tracts  to  determine.  In  the  jar 
1771,  during  the  campaign,  when  he 
held  the  rank  of  major-general,  he 
found  that  the  Grand  Marshal « 
Lithuania  was  assembling  the  Pofa 
at  Halowitz,  of  which  he  directry 
apprised  the  corarnander-ra-chiet 
Marshal  Boutourrin,  and  demanded 
leave  to  attack  them.  Bootourlia, 
who  was  a  cautious  man,  thought 
such  a  risk  should  not  be  attempted, 
as  Suwarrow  had  but  a  fewhoaM 
men  under  him ;  and  therefore  fc» 
tictedry  forbade  any  attack.  At  the 
same  time,  an  account  reached  S* 
warrow  that  the  Regiment  of  Peter?- 
burgh  bad  just  been  beaten  by  the 
Poles,  whose  numbers  amounted  to 
five  thousand  men,  and  were  inere*- 
ing  every  day.  fired  by  the  mieffi* 
gence,  he  at  once  determmed  • 
action,  and  advanced  at  the  head  ef 
a  thousand  men  to  the  attack.  Every 
danger  but  excited  him  to  additional 
exertion;  in  four  days  he  marched 
fifty  leagues,  surprised  the  Poles* 
dead  of  night,  and  beat  and  dispensl 
them;  he  took  the  town  efH&bwiJ* 
and  twelve  pieees  of  camwn.  Hi 
victory  was  complete,  bat  he  hsl 
disobeyed  orders;  and  according  to 
all  rules  of  military  discipline  he  de- 
served punishment.  It  was  thus  he 
announced  his  success  to  the  eosh 
mander  of  the  army : — 

A*  a  soldier  I  have  disobeyed— I  ob$*{ 
to  be  punished — I   have  sent  yw  «T 
bat  at  a  Rasm  I  haw  do*  "T 


duty  ia  destroying  the  CoafedcratetaA 
which  we  coald  not  have  feasted  W 
they  been  left  time  to  unite. 

Boutourlin  was  in  the  utmost 
astonishment,  and  quite  at  a  *■ 
what  steps  he  should  take.  H* 
laid  Suwarrow's  extraordinary  de- 
spatch before  the  empress,  and  «• 
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jested  her  orders  as  to  the  manner 
which  he  should  act.    Catharine 
st  no  time  in  addressing  Suwar- 
w : — 

Your  commander,  Marshal  Boutour- 
i,  ought  to  put  you  under  arrest, 
punish  military  insubordination.  As 
ur  sovereign,  I  reserve  to  myself  the 
sasure  of  rewarding  a  faithful  subject, 
lo  by  a  splendid  action  has  well  served 
i  country. 

The  Order  of  St.  Alexander  ac- 
mpanied  this  gracious  letter.  Never 
is  commander  more  loved  by 
s  soldiers  than  Snwarrow :  like 
apoleon,  he  shared  their  hardships 
id  privations  as  well  as  their  dan- 
;rs;  he  would  often  pass  the  cold 
inter  nights  in  their  bivouac,  and 
irtake  of  their  humble  fare:  in 
rery  difficulty  he  kept  up  their 
nrits  by  his  alacrity  and  cheerful- 
ess.  However  tinetured  with  su- 
erstition,  he  had  deep  devotional 
eelings;  and  it  is  stated  that  he 
teverwent  to  battle  without  offering 
ip  a  prayer,  and  that  it  was  his  first 
nd  last  occupation  every  day.  Often 
rhen  provisions  were  failing  be 
rould  order  a  fast  to  be  observed  by 
be  troops,  as  a  token  of  humiliation 
or  their  sins ;  and  he  always  set  the 
sample  of  the  prescribed  abstinence 
timself.  The  noble  self-denial  which 
nade  him  scorn  any  care  for  him- 
elf  which  was  beyond  the  reach  of 
he  common  soldiers,  so  thoroughly 
dentined  him  with  them,  that  all 
heir  tender  sympathies  were  with 
rim,  as  much  as  their  respect  and 
feneration.  He  was  never  seen  on 
he  long  and  heavy  marches  of  his 
nfantry  but  on  foot  by  their  side; 
md  in  every  advance  of  his  cavalry 
be  was  at  their  head  on  horseback ; 
be  worked  indeiatigably  with  them 
in  the  trenches,  and  in  all  their  mi- 
litary operations.  When  the  war 
broke  out  afresh  with  the  Turks  in 
the  year  1785,  he  was  surprised  in 
the  town  of  Kenburn  by  an  advance 
of  a  great  body  of  Osmanli  horse ; 
his  troops  were  scattered  through 
the  adjacent  country,  and  could  not 
be  brought  together  without  great 
difficulty, — a  successful  attack  had 
been  made  upon  one  of  his  generals. 
When  the  news  was  brought  to  him 
he  betrayed  no  agitation,  but  in- 
stantly repaired  to  the  church,  where 
jte  directed  that  a  Te  Deum  should 
he  chanted  as  for  a  victory.  This  he 


might  hare  done,  to  show  his  firm 
trust  in  the  prophesied  success  of  the 
Russian  arms,  even  under  discou- 
ragement. He  joined  in  the  chant 
with  animated  fervour.  As  soon  as 
the  service  was  over  he  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  small  body  of  troops, 
which  were  in  waiting,  and  hastened 
to  meet  the  enemy,  who  were  com- 
ing on  in  considerable  force.  By  a 
most  desperate  onset  he  drove  them 
back,  but  in  the  engagement  he  was 
wounded ;  and  his  soldiers,  no  longer 
animated  by  his  presence,  became 
disheartened,  and  fled  in  confusion. 
Suwarrow  leaped  from  the  litter  in 
which  he  was  carried — all  bleeding 
and  wounded  as  he  was — and  spring- 
ing on  horseback,  exclaimed, — *  I  am 
still  alive,  my  children !'  This  was 
the  rallying  cry — he  led  them  on  to 
victory. 

Of  all  the  brilliant  achievements 
of  Suwarrow,  there  was  none  more 
wonderful  than  the  conquest  of 
Ismail.  It  had  stood  out  against  two 
sieges,  and  was  considered  almost 
impregnable.  The  empress,  provoked 
at  its  not  having  yielded,  gave  an 
absolute  order  that  it  should  be 
taken.  Potemkin,  who  was  then  at  the 
head  of  the  Russian  army,  dreaded 
Catharine's  displeasure  should  she  be 
disappointed  a  third  time.  In  his  em- 
barrassment he  consulted  with  Su- 
warrow, who  undertook  the  conduct  of 
the  siege.  Notwithstanding  the  great 
danger  of  an  enterprize  which  had 
failed  twice,  he  felt  confident  of  suc- 
cess ;  and  said,  with  earnest  faith  in 
the  result, — 'The  empress  wills  it — 
we  must  obey  !* 

After  a  forced  march  of  four  days 
he  reached  Ismail  at  the  head  of  his 
troops.  A  few  days  were  spent  in 
the  preparations  necessary  for  an 
assault.  When  all  was  ready,  orders 
were  given:  the  column  marched 
forward  at  midnight.  At  that  mo- 
ment a  courier  rode  up  at  full  speed 
with  despatches  from  Potemkin.  Su- 
warrow was  no  sooner  apprised  of 
his  arrival  than  he  guessed  with 
his  usual  quickness  the  nature  of 
the  despatches,  and  he  determined 
not  to  receive  them  till  the  fate 
of  the  enterprize  was  decided.  He 
ordered  his  horse  to  be  brought 
round  to  the  door  of  his  tent;  he 
sprang  on  it  and  galloped  off,  with- 
out seeming  to  observe  the  courier. 
After  a  desperate  resistance  the  Turks 
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at  length  gave  way,  and  Ismail 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians. 
While  his  staff  gathered  eagerly- 
round  Suwarrow  to  offer  their  con- 
gratulations, the  eyes  of  the  marshal 
fell  upon  the  officer  who  bore?  the 
despatches. 

4  Who  are  you,  brother?*  said  he. 

( It  is  I,*  replied  the  courier, *  who 
brought  despatches  from  Prince  Po- 
temkin  yesterday  evening.' 

4  What!'  exclaimed  Suwarrow, 
with  affected  passion,  — ' what !  you 
bring  me  news  from  my  sovereign ! — 
you  have  been  here  since  yesterday, 
and  I  have  not  yet  received  the  de- 
spatches!' Then  threatening  the 
officer  for  his  negligence,  he  handed 
the  despatch  to  one  of  his  generals 
and  bade  him  read  it  aloud. 

A  more  striking  scene  can  scarcely 
be  conceived.  There  was  deep  silence 
as  the  despatch  was  opened.  Su- 
warrow and  his  companions  in  vic- 
tory listened  with  breathless  interest 
Every  danger  which  they  had  braved 
and  surmounted  was  enumerated  one 
after  the  other;  it  was  urged  that 
an  enterprize  undertaken  in  the 
midst  of  a  winter  even  more  than 
usually  severe  must  be  disastrous, 
and  that  it  was  absolutely  prepos- 
terous to  think  it  possible  to  make 
an  impression  on  a  fortress  furnished 
with  230  pieces  of  cannon  and  de- 
fended by  43,000  men,  the  half  of 
whom  were  Janissaries,  with  a  force 
which  amounted  to  no  more  than 
28,000— little  more  than  half  their 
number.  The  despatch  ended  with 
a  peremptory  order  for  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  enterprize. 

c  Thank  God !'  exclaimed  Suwar- 
row, as  soon  as  the  general  had  ceased 
reading,  raising  his  eyes  to  heaven, 
and  crossing  himself  with  devotion, 
*  thank  God,  Ismail  is  taken,  or  I 
should  have  been  undone!' 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment, 
as  if  all  participated  in  the  feeling 
with  which  Suwarrow.glanced  at  the 
different  situation  which  would  have 
been  his  had  he  not  succeeded; 
every  eye  was  fixed  on  him,  and 
then  a  sudden  shout  of  triumph 
burst  through  all  the  ranks.  He 
then  penned  the  following  brief  re- 
ply,— ( The  Russian  flag  flies  on  the 
ramparts  of  Ismail.' 

It  is  not  to  our  purpose  to  follow 
the  victorious  steps  of  Suwarrow 
through  the  ffftnipaignft  in  which  he 


was  engaged ;  they  are  now  a  part 
of  history,  and  won  for  him  that 
military  glory  after  which  his  heart 
panted  from  his  early  boyhood.  De- 
coration after  decoration,  honour 
after  honour,  title  after  title,  marked 
the  high  estimation  in  which  the 
services  of  this  intrepid  soldier  were 
held  by  his  sovereign ;  and  never  did 
ruler  dispense  favours  with  a  mote 
munificent  hand  than  Catharine. 
What  most  attracted  us,  and  from 
which  we  most  wished  to  make  a 
selection,  were  those  characteristic 
traits  which  brought  us  in  a  manner 
personally  acquainted  with  Suwar- 
row. In  person  Suwarrow  was  un- 
like what  the  imagination  would  pic- 
ture. He  was  but  five  feet  one  inch 
in  height,  and  of  a  fragile  form ;  his 
mouth  was  large,  and  his  features 
plain;  but  his  countenance  was  foil 
of  fire,  vivacity,  and  penetration, 
When  he  was  moved,  it  became  se- 
vere, commanding,  and  even  terrible; 
but  this  seldom  happened,  and  never 
without  some  powerful  cause,  ffis 
brow  was  mucn  wrinkled,  but  as  it 
seemed  to  be  so  from  deep  thinking 
it  gave  still  greater  expression  to  his 
face.  Though  of  a  form  which  ap- 
peared delicate  and  feeble,  no  one 
could  endure  greater  fatigue;  this 
may  be  attributed  to  his  active  and 
temperate  habits,  and  to  the  wonder- 
ful energy  of  his  mind.  He  was 
most  certainly  able  to  use  more  ex- 
ertion and  undergo  more  hardship 
and  toil  than  most  people  of  a  robust 
frame.  The  spirit  *  which  burned 
within  him'  was,  indeed,  equal  to 
any  effort.  The  only  weak  point  in 
his  character  was  the  horror  which 
he  had  of  being  reminded  in  any 
way  of  his  age  as  be  advanced  in 
life :  he  most  carefully  avoided  every- 
thing which  could  make  him  think  of 
it.  All  the  looking-glasses  in  his  house 
were  either  removed  or  so  completely 
covered  that  he  could  not  eaten  even 
a  transient  glimpse  of  his  nice  or 
person.  He  often  joked  about  his 
personal  appearance,  but  said  that 
he  had  all  nis  life  avoided  looking 
at  himself  in  the  glass,  solely  that 
he  might  not  perceive  the  change 
which  years  bring,  and  which  might, 
perhaps,  make  him  suppose  himself 
crowing  too  old  for  military  pursuits. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  he  never  would 
look  near  a  mirror.  If  he  happened 
to  go  into  a  room  where  there  wit 
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e,  the  very  moment  he  perceived 
he  shut  his  eyes,  made  all  manner 
odd  faces,  and  ran  by  it  at  his 
most  speed  oat  of  the  room.  When 
chair  chanced  to  be  in  his  way  he 
piped  over  it,  to  show  that  he  re* 
ined  his  activity ;  and  for  the  same 
asoQ  he  always  ran  in  and  out  of 
e  room.  It  was  but  seldom  that 
was  seen  to  move  at  a  slower  pace. 
Phen  in  the  company  of  strangers 
*  even  quickened  the  speed  of  his 
rtions,  and  exhibited  the  most  droll 
itics  to  impress  upon  their  minds 
at  he  was  still  equal  to  take  the 
Id.  It  was  his  custom  to  rise  early 
-never  later  at  any  time  of  the  year 
an  four  o'clock,  and  often  even  at 
idnight— to  the  end  of  his  life.  As 
on  as  he  rose  he  was  well  drenched 
ith  cold  water,  even  in  the  depth  of 
le  most  severe  winter.  He  gene- 
illy  dined  in  winter  at  eight  o'clock 
l  the  morning,  and  in  summer  at 
;ven.  Dinner  was  his  principal 
teal.  Though  his  cookery  could 
ot  have  been  very  tempting,  as  it 
as  made  up  of  ill-dressed  Cossack 
tgouts,  nobody  ventured  to  find  any 
iult  with  it,  and  his  good  appetite 
lade  it  palatable  to  himself.  He 
ever  sat  down  to  a  meal  without  a 
lanksgiving,  or  an  invocation  for  a 
leasing:  if  any  among  his  guests 
id  not  take  part  in  the  grace  by 
ssponding  *Amen,'  he  would  say, 
Those  who  have  not  said  Amen 
lall  have  no  eau  de  vie.%  He  never 
>ok  any  refreshment  through  the 
jst  of  the  day,  but  a  few  cups  of  tea 
r  coffee.  He  never  exceeded  at 
ible,  but  was  fond  of  sitting  long 
fter  dinner.  This  habit  he  wished 
>  correct,  and  gave  his  aide-de-camp, 
?ichinka,  directions  to  order  him 
rom  table  whenever  he  thought  he 
ras  remaining  too  long;  and  this 
ras  to  be  managed  after  the  fashion 
rhich  he  prescribed.  When  the 
inunction  was  obeyed,  he  would  ask, 
By  whose  order  ? '  When  Ticbinka 
aade  reply, '  By  Marshal  Suwarrow's 
order,'  he  immediately  rose  from  ta- 
>le,  and  said,  with  a  smile,  'Very 
veil :  the  marshal  must  be  obeyed.' 
According  to  his  desire  the  same 
:eremony  was  gone  through  when 
le  was  too  sedentary,  and  as  soon  as 
le  was  told  by  his  aide-de-camp  that 
Marshal  Suwarrow  had  ordered  him 
x>  go  out  he  instantly  complied.  As 
tie  was  unlike  every  one,  so  he 
iressed  like  nobody  else.    He  wore 


whole  boots  so  wide  that  they  fell 
about  his  heels.  His  waistcoat  and 
breeches  were  of  white  dimity;  the 
lining  and  collar  of  the  waistcoat 
were  of  green  cloth ;  his  little  helmet 
of  felt  was  ornamented  with  green 
fringe.  This  was  his  military  dress 
throughout  the  whole  year,  except 
ighen  the  weather  was  intensely  cold, 
and  then  he  substituted  white  cloth 
for  the  dimity.  His  appearance  was 
still  more  strange  from  his  frequently 
leaving  the  garter  and  stocking  hang- 
ing loose  upon  one  leg,  whde  the 
other  was  booted;  but  as  the  boot 
was  thus  occasionally  discarded  in 
consequence  of  a  wound  in  the  leg,  it 
was  nothing  to  laugh  at.  His  long 
sabre  trailed  along  the  ground,  ana 
his  thin  dress  hung  loosely  about  his 
slight  person.  Equipped  in  this  ex- 
traordinary manner  it  was  that  Su- 
warrow reviewed,  harangued,  and 
commanded  his  soldiers.  On  great 
occasions  he  appeared  in  his  superb 
dress  as  field- marshal,  and  wore  the 
profusion  of  splendid  ornaments 
which  had  been  bestowed  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  victories.  Among  them 
was  the  magnificent  golden -hiked 
sword,  studded  with  jewels,  and  the 
gorgeous  plume  of  diamonds  which 
he  had  received  from  the  hand  of 
the  empress,  among  other  marks  of 
distinction,  for  his  extraordinary  ser- 
vices at  Aczakoff.  At  other  times 
he  wore  no  ornament  but  the  chain 
of  the  order  of  St  Andrew.  He 
carried  no  watch  or  ornaments  with 
him,  save  those  which  commemorated 
his  military  exploits.  On  these  he 
delighted  to  look,  as  they  were  asso- 
ciated in  his  mind  with  the  most 
gratifying  events  of  his  life — his 
glory,  and  the  favour  of  his  sovereign; 
he  would  sometimes  show  them  to  a 
stranger,  exhibiting  them  one  by  one, 
and  setting  his  stamp  of  value  on  each, 
as  he  would  say,  *  At  such  an  action 
I  gained  this  order— at  such  another, 
this ;'  and  so  on  till  he  had  told  the 
remarkable  occurrence  to  which  he 
owed  the  possession  of  each, — a  pride 
that  was  most  natural  in  one  who 
had  earned  them  so  bravely.  His 
whole  style  of  living  was  marked  by 
the  greatest  simplicity.  He  preferred 
the  plainest  apartment,  without  any 
article  of  luxury;  he  scarcely  ever 
slept  in  a  house  when  his  troops  were 
encamped;  and  he  not  only  stayed 
in  his  tent  at  night,  but  for  the  most 
part  of  the  day,  only  entering  the 
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appropriated  to  bis  staff  at 
dinner-time.  Throughout  his  whole 
military  career  he  had  never  passed 
an  entire  night  in  bed ;  he  stretched 
himself,  when  he  lay  down  to  rest, 
on  a  bundle  of  hay :  nor  would  he 
indulge  himself  in  a  more  luxurious 
couch,  even  in  the  palace  of  the 
empress.  He  had  no  carriage,  butsa 
plain  kibitk  (a  sort  of  chariot),  drawn 
by  hired  horses,  for  he  Kept  no 
bones;  but  when  he  required  one, 
aa  on  the  occasion  of  a  review  or 
some  other  military  operation,  he 
mounted  any  which  chanced  to  be 
at  hand.  Sometimes  it  belonged  to 
one  of  the  Cossacks,  but  oftener 
was  lent  to  him  by  his  aide -de- 
camp, Tichinka.  rfe  was  without 
servants,  keeping  but  one  attend- 
ant to  wait  upon  himself,  and  em- 
ploying some  of  the  soldiers  in  the 
service  of  his  house.  This  mode  of 
living  arose  not  from  parsimony,  but 
from  an  utter  indifference  to  any 
land  of  indulgence,  which  he  con- 
sidered beneath  a  soldier's  attention. 
He  had  a  contempt  for  money  as  a 
means  of  procuring  gratification,  but 
valued  it  as  often  affording  him  the 
pleasure  of  being  generous  and  kind : 
ne  gave  up  his  entire  share  of  the 
immense  booty  at  Ismail,  and  divided 
it  among  his  soldiers.  He  never  car- 
ried any  money  about  him,  or  asked 
the  price  of  anything,  but  left  all  to 
the  management  of  Tichinka.  His 
strictness  in  doing  what  he  considered 
just,  when  he  conceived  himself  in 
the  slightest  degree  accountable,  was 
rery  remarkable.  On  one  occasion 
an  officer  had  lost  at  play  sixty 
rubles,  with  which  he  had  supplied 
himself  from  the  military  chest. 
Suwarrow  reprimanded  the  officer 
severely,  but  refunded  the  sum  from 
his  own  resources.  '  It  is  right,'  said 
he,  in  a  letter  to  the  empress,  m  which 
he  alluded  to  the  circumstance,  'it 
is  right  that  I  should  make  it  good, 
for  lam  answerable  for  the  officers 
I  employ.*  One  of  Suwarrow's  odd 
peculiarities  consisted  in  keeping  up 
the  appearance  of  a  soldier  at  all  times. 
When  he  saluted  any  person,  he 
drew  up,  turned  out  his  toes,  threw 
back  his  shoulders,  kept  himself 
quite  erect,  and  turned  the  back  of 
his  hand  to  his  helmet,  as  soldiers  do 
when  saluting  their  officers.  He  was 
greatly  attached  to  Tichinka,  an  old 
soldier,  who  had  once  saved  his  life. 
From  that  time  he  never  separated 


from  him;  he  made  him  his  afe* 
camp,  and  gave  him  the  sok  stan*. 
merit  of  all  his  affair* 

Suwarrow  was  very  rassb^ 
for  his  directness;  and  bo  grean 
his  aversion  to  an  eram  or  & 
meaning  expression,  that  he  *s 
could  bear  the  person  who  nafc* 
of  such,  and  was  sure  to  gh?ni 
the  name  of  iV*?«w«,  wbicn  bbi* 
translated,  '  I  don't  know,' '  pwfe 
or  *  perhaps.*  He  would  tab  i 
such  answer-;  but  would  swac 
emphatic  tone,  'try,*  'kanVcfe 
about  it.*  Indeed,  theabharss: 
which  he  held  any  mode  of  eqre- 
sion  which  was  not  dictated  bf  fc 
most  perfect  frankness  www  pa. 
that  he  could  not  endure  theater 
and  unmeaning-  civility  of  coarte 
and  he  never  hesitated  to  autfe 
displeasure  by  bitter  satire,  regra 
of  the  presence  of  those  agtinse  v&z 
it  was  directed,  even  if  the  eefea 
herself  made  one  of  the  conper 
This  caused  him  to  he  fared  a 
disliked  by  many  at  court  Bsr 
quirements  were  considerable.  B: 
spoke  eight  languages;  Fttrekifc 
a  native.  He  composed  vene?  ▼£ 
facility;  he  had  read  much,  uin 
particularly  well-informed  in  kksr 
and  biography.  Notwithstmfa  2 
remarkable  frankness  and  iS  h 
oddities,  his  manners  were  tnpes. 
and  polished;  his  converstko w 
original,  energetic,  and  hreJr:  * 
would  often  indulge  m  s&lfies  i 
pleasantry  to  amuse  the  empRS,  rf 
as  he  was  an  excellent  mimkt  S* 
would  take  off  the  uncouth  ansa 
and  accents  of  some  of  the  sosfim  t 
the  life.  He  had  a  dislike  to  wear 
always  asserting  that  a  pen  w  c 
unfit  implement  for  a  soldier-  & 
despatches  were  laconic,  hut  set  the 
less  striking  on  that  account  tea 
or  twice  they  were  couched  ifl  «■ 
rise  couplets.  His  brevity  w*sW 
aside  when  he  addressed  he  sofe&» 
It  was  his  custom  to  harangue  tta 
at  great  length,  sometimes  era  fe 
two  hours  at  a  time,  and  in  tiers? 
depth  of  winter. 

I  remember  (says  M.  d*  GaS* 
manches)  that  one  day,  in  the  mask  * 
January,  he  took  it  into  his  hoi  * 
harangue  a  body  of  10,000  bkb  ^ 
up  on  the  parade  at  Yusotb.  ft n 
bitterly  cold,  and  a  freezing  boar  &f 
came  down  from  the  sky.  IV  »**• 
in  a  waistcoat  of  white  dimity,  bepr> s 
usual  harangue.    Hesoonfoind^* 
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less  of  the  weather  made  it  seem 
;  accordingly,  he  stretched  it  to  two 
s.  Almost  all  the  generals,  officers, 
soldiers  caught  cold.  The  marshal 
nothing  the  worse,  and  was  even 
r  than  usual*  His  quarters  rang  with 
inued  fits  of  coughing,  and  he  seemed 
njoy  hearing  it.  He  had  the  Sans- 
on of  thinking  that  he  had  taught 
irmy  to  disregard  fatigue,  and  winter 
1  all  its  frosts. 

I.  de  Guillaumanches  speaks  of 
veneration  which  Suwarrow  had 
the  ministers  of  his  religion.  He 
aid  often  stop  a  priest  on  the 
d  to  implore  his  blessing.  He 
ed  to  take  part  in  their  religious 
vices  and  to  join  in  their  chants ; 
t  it  is  on  the  goodness  of  his  heart 
it  his  biographer  most  delights  to 
ell.  He  tells  us,  *  he  was  a  kind 
lation,  a  sincere  friend,  and  an  af- 
ztionate  father.'  In  the  midst  of 
L  his  triumphs,  it  has  been  said 
lat  he  was  touched  with  pity  and 
ith  sorrow  for  suffering  humanity. 
I  asked  him,*  says  Mr.  Tweddel,  'if 
iter  the  massacre  of  Ismail  he  was 
srfectly  satisfied  with  the  conduct 
l  the  day.  He  said,  he  went  home 
ad  wept  in  his  tent.'  Though  Su- 
urrow  spared  but  little  time  from 
is  military  avocations  for  social 
itercourse,  his  tenderness  for  chil- 
ren  was  so  great  that  he  could  not 
•ear  to  pass  them  without  notice. 
le  would  stop,  embrace,  and  bless 
hem  whenever  he  met  them ;  that 
le  fondly  loved  his  own  is  sufficiently 
>roved  by  the  following  anecdote : — 
While  on  his  way  to  join  the 
irmy,  thoughts  of  home  were  in  his 
nind.  He  felt  it  might  be  long  be- 
fore he  should  see  it  again,  if,  indeed, 
be  should  ever  see  it.  He  was  seized 
•nth  the  most  intense  longing  to  look 
on  his  children  once  more.  The  desire 
became  so  irresistible,  that  he  turned 
from  the  road  he  was  traversing, 
and  took  that  to  Moscow.  He  rested 
neither  day  nor  night  till  he  got  there. 
It  was  the  middle  of  the  night  when 
l|e  reached  his  house;  he  sprang 
ngntly  from  his  carriage,  and  knocked 
gently  at  the  door.  All  the  family 
were  asleep.  At  length  he  was  heard 
by  one  of  the  domestics,  and  let  in. 
He  stole  on  tiptoe  to  his  children's 
room,  and,  withdrawing  the  curtains 
cautiously,  for  fear  of  disturbing 
them,  bent  over  them ;  and,  as  he 
S&zed  on  them  in  delight,  they  slept 
op,  unconscious  of  their  midnight 
visitor.     Then  throwing  his  arms 


gently  over  them,  he  held  them  for  a 
moment  in  his  fond  embrace  and  left 
them  a  father's  blessing,  and  then 
went  away  to  join  his  troops. 

After  the  death  of  Catharine,  in 
the  year  1796,  there  was  a  sad  change 
in  the  fortunes  of  her  faithful  soldier. 
He  served  her  successor  with  the 
same  heroic  devotion  with  which  he 
had  promoted  her  interest  and  glory. 
In  the  year  1799  he  effected  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  retreats  that  stand 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  history. 
Opposed  in  Italy  by  Moreau  with  an 
overwhelming  force,  when  a  retreat 
was  resolved  on  he  was  so  afflicted 
that  he  wrung  his  hands  and  wept 
bitterly.  He  led  his  troops  over 
the  heights  of  Switzerland  into  Ger- 
many with  such  consummate  skill 
and  undaunted  energy  as  added  fresh 
honours  to  his  name.  The  dangers 
and  difficulties  of  this  memorable 
operation  were  such  as  would  have 
been  considered  absolutely  insur- 
mountable by  one  less  daring,  and  a 
commander  less  beloved  could  never 
have  encouraged  his  troops  to  hold 
out  against  surrender.  But  they  fol- 
lowed him  in  the  midst  of  winter 
snows,  through  unknown  and  intri- 
cate paths  and  deep  ravines;  some- 
times passing  in  what  haste  they 
could  along  the  edge  of  frightful 
chasms  and  awful  precipices,  such  as 
the  weary  traveller  would  tremble 
but  to  look  at.  Here  they  were 
frequently  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the 
enemy,  who  lay  in  ambush  among 
the  rocks,  and  ofttimes  had  to  fight 
their  way  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
But  still,  even  in  retreat  victorious, 
he  achieved  his  object,  and  never 
yielded  to  the  foe.  He  is  the  onlv 
general,  it  is  stated,  except  Marl- 
borough and  Wellington,  who  was 
never  defeated.  The  title  of  Prince 
Italisky  was  conferred  to  commemo- 
rate the  glory  of  his  having  led  his 
army  unconquered  in  his  retreat  from 
Italy.  He  died  the  next  year  at  St. 
Petersburgh.  A  broken  heart  was 
alleged  by  many  to  have  been  the 
fatal  disease  which  ended  his  days. 
The  indomitable  spirit  which  is  proof 
against  danger,  toil,  and  privation, 
may  yet  be  borne  down  by  the  stings 
of  ingratitude.  The  death  of  Su- 
warrow, so  soon  following  his  recall, 
and  the  indignities  which  he  received 
at  the  hands  of  the  emperor,  tells  in 
itself  a  tale  of  outraged  feeling  that 
needs  no  comment.    It  has  been  truly 
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said  that  ridicule  is  more  bitterly  re- 
sented and  more  rarely  forgiven  than 
injury.  The  indulgence  of  a  satiric 
humour,  in  some  words  spoken  in 
jest  by  Suwarrow,  is  said  to  have 
piqued:  Paul  so  much  that  he  took  a 
cruel  revenge.  The  rage  of  the  em- 
peror for  the  introduction  of  German 
fashions  was  so  great,  that  he  de- 
termined to  have  the  German  uniform 
adopted  in  the  army.  The  measure 
was  extremely  unpopular  with  the 
troops,  accustomed  as  they  were  to 
the  comfortable  and  convenient  dress 
of  the  Russian  soldier,  so  admirably 
adapted  to  the  climate.  It  consisted 
of  a  large  chavari,  or  pair  of  panta- 
loons of  red  cloth,  the  ends  of  which 
terminated  in  boots  of  pliable  lea- 
ther, and  was  fastened  by  a  girdle 
over  a  red  and  green  jacket ;  a  little 
helmet  fitted  comfortably  to  the  head, 
and  the  hair  cut  short  round  the 
neck,  but  sufficiently  long  to  cover 
the  ears  and  easily  kept  in  order, 
completed  the  military  costume.  The 
soldier  was  dressed  in  a  moment,  for 
he  had  but  two  garments  to  put  on, 
and  they  were  of  such  a  size  that  he 
was  able  to  defend  himself  from 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather  by 
having  some  warm  clothing  under- 
neath, which  was  not  perceived.  The 
elaborate  German  dress  was  most 
hateful  to  those  who  were  obliged  to 
substitute  it  for  that  which  had  oc- 
cupied so  little  of  their  time.  The 
hair  which  the  soldier  had  been  used 
to  wash  every  morning  was  now 
bedaubed  with  grease  and  flour,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  keep  in  exact  order 
the  tail  that  be  was  forced  to  suspend 
from  the  back  of  his  head.  The 
buttoning  of  the  tight  black  spatter- 
dashes took  up  nearly  half  an  hour, 
and  cruelly  pinched  the  legs  which 
had  been  accustomed  to  the  easy  and 
comfortable  Russian  boots. 

When  old  Marshal  Suwarrow  got 
orders  to  introduce  this  uniform,  and 
received  little  sticks  for  measures  and 
models  of  the  soldiers1  tails  and  side- 
curls,  (  Hair-powder,1  said  he,  'is  not 
gunpowder,  curls  are  not  cannons,  and 
tails  are  not  bayonets.*  This,  in  the 
Russian  language,  falls  into  rhyme, 
and  soon  spread  as  a  saying  through 
the  army ;  and  having  reached  the 
emperor  s  ears,  is  said,  in  The  Secret 
Memoirs  of  the  Russian  Courts  to  have 
been  ( the  true  cause  which  induced 
Paul  to  recall  Suwarrow  and  dispense 
with  his  services.' 


The  genius  of  Suwarrow  ** 
perior  to  every  difficulty,  at 
nim  to  fame  and  honours  sc 
few  have  ever  attained.  Tk 
born  of  a  good  family,  he  bad 
money  nor  interest  to  adna* 
but  pushed  his  own  fbrtoaa 
his  boyhood.  He  rose  to  the 
of  colonel  when  he  was  but 
nine.  He  was  nominated 
in-chief  for  having  compdUd 
Tartars  to  submit  to  the  " 
arms.  He  was  created  a  cook. 
obtained  the  surname  of 
for  a  victory  over  the  Turks 
river  Rimnisky,  by  which  k  a 
the  Prince  of  Saxe  Coborg  tad 
imperial  army.  For  his  terns 
Poland  he  was  made  fidd-ian 
and  received  the  grant  of  an 
In  the  year  1799  the  title  of  fc 
Italisky  was  conferred.  Tten 
the  last  favour  shown :  the  foEorc. 
year  saw  him  laid  in  the  grave  Ti 
struggle  of  wounded  feelings  hd  bcc 
short.  The  desire  to  insult  bb  ji 
not  appeased  by  his  death,  Is 
hostility  of  Paul  was  such,  tk* 
demonstration  of  affection  or  ieas 
took  place  when  the  last  rite  »a 
performed.  No  Russian  dazed? 
appear  on  the  melancholy  oceac. 
The  entire  corpe  diplomatique 
back  in  deference  to  Pail,  *= 
one  honourable  exception,  hti 
Whit  worth,  then  our  ambasaaW 
the  court  of  Russia,  true  to  tech- 
valrous  spirit  and  feeling  hand 
utterly  regardless  of  the  emp^" 
displeasure,  attended  to  pay  tk  te 
mark  of  respect  to  departed  gens 

Alison  mentions,  thai  wbas- 
warrow   felt  his  last  moments  jjv 


preaching,  he  burst  into  pass** 
exclamations  on  his  eternal*^ 
mcnt  to  the  great  Catharine.  'I» 
only  a  soldier,9  said  he,  4aad  k 
felt  the  inclination  I  had  to  sere 
her.  I  owe  her  more  than  fifr-'  & 
has  given  me  the  means  of  ills** 
ing  it/  One  relenting  wori,  * 
kind  look,  a  moment  bjtbto®* 
where  he  lay,  would  have  **&& 
the  feelings  of  the  dying  soldier,  fc 
this  g ratification  was  denied  by  ^ 
With  his  latest  breath  ones** 
quest  was  urged.  It  was  |ritf* 
All  he  asked  was  that  the  sudss* 
which  he  always  wore  next  to  k* 
should  not  be  removed.  It  wis  k 
likeness  of  the  empress,  wta*  * 
herself  had  given  to  him.  Tk  R» 
was  buried  with  him. 
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IRELAND'S    SINS   AND    IRELAND'S    HOPES. 

A  LETTER  TO  AN  BUSH  MEMBER  OF  PARLIAMENT. 
BT  AN  IRISHMAN. 


H, — A  brave  man  is  never  re- 
duced to  despair,  and  seldom  suf- 
s  himself  to  despond ;  yet  during 
i  last  few  years  despondency  might 
-"  re  been  forgiven  to  an  Irishman, 
i"  lespondency  had  not  been  fatal  to 
i  country.    At  this  moment  it  is 
3  fashion  among  superficial  think- 
i,  and  politicians  tired  of  difficulties 
?  which  they  have  found  no  ra- 
tion, and  impatient  of  sorrows  which 
ey  have  failed  to  relieve, — among 
ese  classes  it  has  just  now  become 
e  fashion  to  assert  that  Ireland  has 
last  entered  upon  a  course  of  im- 
•ovement    We  who  are  acquainted 
ith  Ireland  know  that  the  fact  is  far 
(herwise,  and  ask  in  vain,  What  has 
s  yet  been  done  to  produce  such 
nprovement,  and  what  signs  of  it 
ave  been  exhibited  ?   Where  multi- 
ides  have  perished,  there  for  a  mo- 
ment distress  is  abated.    Is  this  the 
nprovement  on  which  Ireland  is  to 
ongratulate  herself?      Where  no 
ther  hope  was  extended  to  him  the 
tarving  peasant  has  again  played  his 
>ld  .game  of  *  double  or  quits  ;*  and 
nces  more  a  vast  extent  of  Ireland  is 
own  with  potatos.    Is  this  a  cause 
if  confidence  for  the  future  ?    Alas  1 
f  despair  could  ever  be  excusable, 
re  might  indulge  in  it  when  we  see 
he  English  statesman  and  the  Irish 
>easant  again,  after  the  fatal  expe- 
ience  of  the  last  five  years,  basing 
heir  hopes  upon  the  restoration  of 
he  potato.    Or  is  it  to  be  supposed 
hat  the  abolition  of  the  vice- royalty 
s  to  effect  the  regeneration  of  Ire- 
and?      Then,  indeed,    we   expect 
arge  results  from  petty  causes.    Or 
s  the  social  condition  of  Ireland  to 
le  rendered  sound  by  that  modifica- 
ion    of  the  *  Encumbered    Estates 
Vet,*  which  proposes  but  to  transfer 
he  mortgaged  estates  of  Irish  pro- 
nators to  men  who  are  only  able  to 
lay  down  half  the  purchase-money, 
—that  is,  to  new  proprietors  as  much 
incumbered  as  the  oldP     There  is 
lotbing  in  these  measures,  petty  and 
rivial,  be  they  good  or  bad,  to  give 
lope  to  Ireland.    If  the  potato  suc- 
seeds  this  year  she  will  have  a  tem- 
porary respite,— at  the  expense,  per- 


haps, of  increased  additional  suffering 
hereafter.  If  it  fails,  the  famine  is 
upon  her  again  as  sore  as  ever ;  and 
the  resources  with  which  she  might 
once  have  met  it  are  wasted  away. 

And  yet,  sir,  despair  is  unlawful ; 
for  no  external  danger  can  befall  a 
nation  which  courage  may  not  meet 
and  subdue.  Only  if  our  cause  is 
hollow  can  the  wise  have  a  right  to 
despond.  If  among  those  who  are 
summoned  by  Providence  and  a  great 
crisis  to  discard  personal  interests  and 
class  animosities,  and  to  devote  them- 
selves to  their  country's  weal, — if 
among  those  there  be  none  to  respond 
to  the  call,  then,  indeed,  it  may  be 
said,  'the  city,  fore-doomed  by  its 
own  weakness)  had  fallen  when  the 
first  trumpet-peal  was  heard :  its 
defence  hitherto  has  been  but  a  cere- 
monial.* Let  this  never  be  said  of 
us, — unless  it  should  eventually  be 
proved  to  be  true.  Should  the  bat- 
tle of  Ireland  be  finally  lost,  there 
will  be  but  too  much  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  in  her  case,  as  in  most 
others,  a  virtual  conspiracy  has  ex- 
isted between  the  victors  and  the 
vanquished.  It  is  not  so  as  yet.  We 
are  still  on  our  trial.  The  nobles 
and  the  people  of  Ireland — the  pro- 
perty of  the  former,  the  lives  of  the 
latter ;  the  character  and  future  fame 
of  all — are  weighed  in  the  scale.  It 
is  not  yet  certain  that  they  will  be 
found  wanting.  Their  enemies  affirm 
that  the  past  speaks  for  the  future. 
Let  us  rather  piously  believe  that 
the  future  will  redeem  the  past. 

On  the  way  downward  it  is  per- 
mitted to  us  now  and  again  to  con- 
template the  space  we  have  passed, 
and  to  calculate  how  long  it  will 
take  us  to  traverse  the  further  space 
between  us  and  the  pit.  Let  us  for 
a  moment  look  back  on  the  events 
of  the  last  few  years,  and  let  us  do 
so  with  no  desire  of  criminating 
others  or  of  screening  ourselves. 
Faults,  without  doubt,  there  have 
been  on  both  sides,  whether  of  com- 
mission or  of  omission.  Hitherto  we 
have  concerned  ourselves  chiefly  with 
the  faults  of  our  adversaries  (the 
graver  faults,   no  doubt),  reaping 
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from  the  survey  little  gain  or  none. 
The  convene  part  of  our  duty  re- 
mains to  be  fulfilled.  Our  own 
faults,  even  when  occasioned  by  those 
of  others,  are  no  whit  the  less  ours 
because  a  guilt  which  cannot  be  di- 
vided is  yet  shared.  If  our  adver- 
saries are  most  apt  to  forget  their 
misdeeds  we  are  most  apt  to  forget 
ours;  and  it  is  chiefly  from  the  re- 
membrance of  these  that  we  can  de- 
rive profitable  instruction.  When, 
then,  we  have  to  speak  of  injustice 
or  of  oppression  on  the  part  of  others, 
let  us,  for  the  present,  consider  them 
with  reference  to  their  effects  only, 
and  as  though  they  had  resulted  solely 
from  ignorance  and  mistake, — as,  no 
doubt,  they  have  in  a  large  measure. 
Let  us  in  this  spirit  briefly  review 
the  recent  legislation  for  Ireland, 
inquiring  how  far  the  chief  errors  in 
that  legislation  have  been  resisted  in 
Ireland,  and  how  far  we  are  our- 
selves responsible  for  them.  From 
such  a  survey,  mortifying  as  it  may 
prove  to  our  self-love,  we  may, 
perhaps,  be  able  to  deduce  some  les- 
sons of  practical  worth  with  respect 
to  the  course  which  Ireland  is  still 
called  upon  to  adopt  in  her  own 
defence. 

Compare,  then,  the  position  of  Ire- 
land as  it  now  is  with  the  position  of 
Ireland  in  the  summer  of  1846.  We 
were  then  a  nation  of  gentlemen, 
tradesmen,  and  peasants ;  we  are  now 
a  nation  of  bankrupt  proprietors, 
beggared  artisans,  and  paupers.  A 
vast  tract  of  Ireland  is  as  the  plain 
which  a  hostile  army  has  devastated, 
and  as  the  valley  which  the  torrent 
has  stripped  to  the  rock  or  has  buried 
under  sand.  Where  the  soil  is  yet 
cultivated  no  man  flings  the  seed  in 
hope — no  man  reaps  the  crop  with 
gratitude.  The  farmer  cannot  trust 
the  proprietor ;  the  proprietor  has  no 
faith  in  the  tenant.  Each  snatches 
what  he  can,  for  each  is  allowed  to 
possess  only  what  he  has  snatched. 
But  why  use  those  antiquated  terms, 
*  proprietors '  and  ( farmers  ? '  The 
proprietors  of  Ireland  are  the  pau- 
pers, and  their  agents  are  the  poor- 
law  collectors.  The  farmers  fly  to 
regions  where  industry  is  not  cheated 
of  its  reward.  Her  proprietors  —  I 
speak  chiefly  of  the  west  and  south, 
but  the  plague  is  one  which  must 
spread — will  soon  be  in  no  better 
case.    They  are  unable  to  meet  their 


engagements,  to  keep  up  tiwr  > 
surances,  to  send  uw  efcikfca  ^ 
school;  they  art  often  uBabfet&po 
cure  for  them  decent  dotting  «  «s- 
ficient  food.   Lastyesiweaai4r 
manor- nooses  changed  into  c«i. 
houses.    This  yen  sbbc  at 
who   bad  inhabited  foe  i 
houses  have  applied  for  tit] 
of  master  or  matron  ofia 
workhouse,  at  a  ashry  of  151  je 
annum.    Next  year  they  w£  W 
come  inmates  of  the  worifaaatw^a 
humbler  terms.   ThesemjariaW. 
not  resulted  merely  fast  the  ist* 
failure;  they  were  prooneed  Vt  lav 
legislation.    That  lephfaa  fed  * 
origin,  let  us  say,  in  a  arista**,  fe 
belt.    But  what  has  Ireland*** 
deserve  that  such  mistakes  ami 
be  made  and  persisted  in?  Boas, 
let  us  ask,  What  hsveher  repass* 
tives  in  both  Houses,  her  pfssfieBc 
at  large,  her  clergy,  her  nweasn, 
her  farmers,  her  whole  amaatt 
done  to  correct  such  mistakes,^! 
resist  them? 

But  an  injury  yet  greater  ha  an 
done.  In  mul&odes  the  people  am 
perished.  In  the  workaoaw  asv 
last  year  nearly  sixty  tboasui  js- 
sons  died.  In  many  of  then,  for  mj 
weeks  in  succession,  the  warn 
was  at  the  rate  of  ten,  tsthtai 
fourteen  per  week  out  ofeadtaa. 
sand.  This  mortality  resulted  a 
part  from  the  over-crowded  stttt* 
the  workhouse,  but  chiefly  bees* 
workhouse  relief  was  not  tesvai  » 
or  was  not  obtained  ullkagp* 
tion  and  a  broken  heart  m  a> 
planted  the  seeds  of  dectk  % 
mortality  beyond  the  «**£* 
walls  has  also  been  mpneedesat 
In  hundreds  of  cases  the  wdktR- 
turned  by  juries  have  been, ' £* 
by  starvation.*  InhundreaWtw- 
sands  of  cases  death  has  beat* 
duoed  by  the  diseases  raaWajfiw 
hunger,— in  other  words, byftW 
tion  in  its  most  prolonged  siayj* 
fill  form.  The  people  taw*** 
hovels  and  in  hoks;  theytaiej* 
on  the  roads,  in  tbestreets,  »d» 
at  the  gates  of  worto**^ 
have  died  alone  and  «Bloai*V 
death :— but  they  ^^^T^ 
names  are  unrecorded.  Taty 
buried  often  without  <^;J?. 
were  carried  naked  *  ***j 
their  remains  were  not  w**^ 
up  and  devoured  by  dogs:  bow 
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silent,  and  their  sufferings  are 
>tten.     Might  these  things  have 

avoided,  or  were  theyinevita- 
If  the  former,  let  us  beware 

we  bring  a  railing  accusation 
Qst  men  who  did  their  best;  if 
latter,  let  us  beware  how  we 
st  those  whom  God  has  not  for- 
jn.  But  they  died ;  and  not  be- 
e  they  could  not  have  been 
d.  One  mode  of  saving  them 
had  learned,  in  the  year  1847 
immense  mortality  took  place, 
Liise  the  Labour-rate  Act,  with 
ts  lavish  expenditure,  was  a  mode 
relief  often  inapplicable.  The 
iporary-  relief  Act  was  passed,  and 
,  unusual  mortality  rapidly  dis- 
eared.     Fifty  thousand  persons 

died  in  the  workhouses  during 
early  part  of  that  year :  after  the 
nporary-relief  Act  was  in  opera* 
i  the  mortality  in  them  sank  to 

average.  Food  was  then  more 
n  twice  the  cost  it  has  since  been, 
prolonged  Temporary-relief  Act 
aid  by  no  means  have  been  the 
;t  mode  of  meeting  the  distress  of 
;  last  two  years,  but  at  least  it 
uld  have  been  a  mode  by  which 
ith  by  starvation  would  have  been 
erted.  A  different  method  of  le- 
gation was  adopted.  Let  us  con- 
ide  once  more  tnat  it  happened  by 
stake.  What  serious  and  persist- 
t  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
ucated  and  the  wealthier  classes  in 
ir  country  was  brought  to  bear 
punst  that  mistaken  policy  ?  How 
ten  had  not  the  victims  of  that 
istaken  legislation — the  victims  now 
juried  out  of  their  sight?  toiled  in 
je  fields  of  those  who  in  the  hour 
T  distress  afforded  them  no  prac- 
cal  protection  ?  How  often  in  the 
iy  of  desolation  did  they  not  extend 
leir  helpless  hands,  no  longer  la- 
orious,  to  those  who  then  could 
ive  no  help?  Property  has  been 
unseated,  and  life  has  not  been 
ived.  The  same  error  sacrificed 
ioth:  the  same  unanimous  and  re- 
olved  effort  might,  perhaps,  have 
ived  both. 

A  worse  injury  yet  remains  be- 
liud.  One  half  of  Ireland  has  be- 
tome  a  Cholesbury.  Public  opinion 
ass  sanctioned  every  species  of  fraud 
when  used  for  the  purpose  of  avert- 
ag  starvation,  and  m  opposition 
to  the  details  of  a  law  considered 
to  be  ruinous  and  absurd.     The 


domestic  affections  have  also  been 
undermined.  Husbands  have  for- 
saken their  wives,  parents  their 
children,  in  the  rout  Religion  has 
in  a  large  measure  lost  its  hold. 
The  calamities  which  God  sends  are 
especially  recognized  in  Ireland  as 
coming  from  His  hand,  but  in  this 
instance  the  hand  most  immediately 
seen  and  felt  by  the  sufferer  is  the 
hand  of  man ;  and  in  that  reckless- 
ness which  anger  mixed  with  despair 
engenders,  the  influence  of  religion 
and  of  its  ministers  is  too  often  set 
at  nought.  Engagements  between 
debtor  and  creditor,  like  engagements 
between  farmer  and  landlord,  have 
lost  their  sanctity;  to  fulfil  them 
faithfully  has  become  impossible — to 
escape  them  wholly  is  the  alternative 
at  which  many  aim.  Property  has 
lost  its  sanction ;  and  the  Jacobinism 
of  a  consistent  philosophy,  plagia- 
rizing from  the  Jacobinism  ofa  mis- 
taken legislation,  scandalizes  the 
public  ear  with  novel  doctrines, 
which  startle  us  only  when  expressed 
in  definite  propositions,  but  to  which, 
when  earned  out  in  action,  we  have 
become  so  habituated  that  they  ex- 
cite in  us  neither  surprise  nor  indig- 
nation. How  did  legislation  of  so 
pernicious  a  character  happen  to  be 
introduced  into  Ireland  ?  How  ?  — 
By  mistake.  But  the  people  of  Ire- 
land at  least  were  not  incompetent 
to  guess  how  far  the  promise  im- 
plied, when  the  poverty  of  a  country 
(suddenly  doubled)  is  cast  lor  support 
on  the  property  of  that  country  (sud- 
denly reduced  by  one-third),  could 
possibly  be  kept,  and  how  far  it  was 
fraudulent.  They  also  were  com- 
petent to  judge  now  far  that  great 
act  of  national  fraud  was  likely  to 
lead  to  a  system  of  fraud  on  the  part 
of  individuals,  to  defrauded  engage- 
ments, defrauded  affections,  defrauded 
principles,  and  to  a  general  cor- 
ruption of  manners.  So  one  will 
impute  to  a  bad  motive  a  negligence 
from  which  they  were  sure  to  suffer 
so  severely ;  but  few,  I  believe,  will 
deny  that  both  our  representatives 
in  parliament  and  the  higher  classes 
of  Ireland  generally  failed  to  resist 
that  fatal  legislation  with  the  prompt- 
itude required  when  it  was  first  in- 
troduced, and  the  perseverance  re- 
quired to  this  day. 

When  the  empire,  or  any  part  of 
it,  stands  endangered  by  mistaken 
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legislation,  it  finds  a  constitutional 
defence,  first,  in  its  representatives ; 
secondly,  in  its  right  to  petition; 
thirdly,  in  the  voice  of  public  meet- 
ings, and  of  the  press.  How  far  has 
Ireland  availed  herself  of  these  de- 
fensive weapons  ? 

Unquestionably  the  Labour -rate 
Act  was  in  Ireland  the/on*  malorwn. 
It  demoralized  our  people  by  its 
lavish  and  reckless  expenditure  on 
works  for  the  most  part  without 
value;  it  dispensed  with  all  those 
moral  ties  which  connect  the  em- 
ployer and  the  employed,  and  thus 
pauperized  labour;  it  rendered  ne- 
cessary the  adoption  of  a  rate  of 
wages  high  enough  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  largest  family  on  the 
labour  of  a  single  member,  often  a 
child,  and  thus  gave  far  too  much  to 
multitudes;  it  paralyzed  all  private 
employment,  thus  largely  obstruct- 
ing the  cultivation  of  the  land ;  and 
it  left  many  cases  of  distress  unre- 
lieved. Such  was  its  operation  in 
Ireland.  Its  effects  in  England  were 
hardly  less  injurious  to  Ireland.  Of 
its  enormous  expenditure  one  half 
remained  the  loss  of  the  State  col- 
lectively; and  it  left  behind  it  at 
least  as  bad  a  state  of  things  as  it 
found.  It  did  not  provoke  the 
slightest  expression  of  gratitude, 
deeply  and  widely  as  gratitude  was 
felt  for  the  private  munificence  of 
multitudes  in  England;  the  mere 
pecuniary  loss  entailed  by  it  upon 
Ireland  Having  been,  relatively  to 
the  property  of  the  two  countries, 
about  ten  times  as  great  as  that 
entailed  upon  the  rest  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  These  circumstances,  and 
the  mood  to  which  they  gave  rise,  in 
conjunction  with  much  prejudice, 
much  panic,  much  precipitance,  and, 
above  all,  much  ignorance,  deter- 
mined the  subsequent  legislation. 
The  maxim,  '  Irish  property  must 
support  Irish  poverty,*  sustained  by 
alliteration  and  its  obvious  conve- 
nience, and  substituted  for  the  prin- 
ciple of  maintaining  property  invio- 
late, and  exacting  from  it  reciprocally 
the  full  performance  of  all  measured 
and  possible  duties,  was  thrown  up 
as  a  war-cry;  and  in  the  clamour 
every  voice  became  inaudible  which 
inquired  the  meaning  of  the  phrase, 
or  questioned  its  applicability. 

Let  us  now  inquire  how  iar  we  in 
Ireland  have  to  thank  ourselves  for 


the  Labour-rate  Act  *W*&t 
ward  the  close  of  the  kmb  H 
that  measure  was  introduce!  it 
parliament,  bow  many  Irish  ante 
opposed  it?  IntheHooaoftWi 
not  one;  and  in  tneHoraefkn 
one  only,  Lord  Montesgk.  ht 
Irish  members  had  left  town.  W& 
the  time  came  for  carrpogthea. 
sure  into  execution,  Irish  gentian 
began  to  \  ask  themselves  whette: 
ought  ever  to  have  been  pascd  d 
arriving,  as  they  did,  both  rapi- 
and  unanimously,  at  the  eoodsr 
that  it  was  a  most  dsngenns  & 
they  lost  no  time  in  making  *jc 
sentiments  known.  Their  nrcz 
and  their  prayers  were  alike  &• 
garded;  and  they  were  told a*n 
ue  measure  out,  and  make  the  w 
of  it.  Yet  the  Labour-rate  b:  7 
been  a  measure  carelessly  or  tbscr- 
lessly  devised :  it  had  been  ms< 
to  in  preference  to  a  simpler  s* 
of  relief,  in  deference  to  pram* 
political  economy  sound  eofcn: 
be  very  fatal  in  operation  ra* 
plied  with  a  signal  ignorance  rite 
As  little  did  the  course  adcptec* 
the  State  imply  any  want  tfi> 
rality :  it  was,  on  the  contrary,  r:> 
ficent.  Ireland  was  not  the  hr 
off  on  that  account  She  had  & 
among  philosophers  and  phiki^* 
pists ;  and  she  rose  np  broke  c 
bruised  as  if  she  had  fallen  isr 
thieves. 

Next  came  the  Poor-la*  te 
sion  Act.     That  measure  Bli- 
the one  fatal  error  which  has&w 
mined  the  character  of  allaitesjtf 
legislation— the  error  of  netc^^ 
extraordinary  crisis  by  »  ■•  - 
tended  only  for  an  ordinary  *»: 
society,  and  adapting  that  bw'^ 
extraordinary   state  by  dsps>t 
with  all  those  tests  essential  u  a 
safe  working  of  a  poor-law.  "= 
that  moment  it  became  a  raw  f< 
that  the  Irish  (amine  was  to  ** 
counted  simply  a  local  and  a<  c 
imperial   calamity,  and  to  fe  * 
exclusively  by  local  resources;  t* 
is  to  say,  by  those  resource*  *- 
the  famine  had  itself  so  grw» 
impaired.    This  conjuring  &  * 
to  be  accomplished  by  »  «*  * 
more  fortunate  applicatkmofwf 
maining  local  funds;  accorfuf,^ 
labour-fund  of  the  country  **? 
preprinted  to  thegraroitons* 
of  paupers,  and  a  vigorous  »&* 
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oade  (to  use  the  happy  illua- 
n  of  the  Archbishop  or  Dublin) 
h!  the  hungry  dog  on  joints  of 
vn  tail.  The  devastations  which 
ystem  has  produced  were  in  no 
e  diminished  by  charitable  con- 
ions,  which,  being  used  but  to 
the  Poor-law,  were  necessarily 
jplied  until  after  those  devas- 
s  had  taken  place.  The  Poor- 
extension  Act  met  with  no  strong 
ersevering  opposition  from  the 
sentatives  of  Ireland  in  the 
e  of  Commons.  Their  votes 
•uled  the  opposition  of  the 
le  of  Lords.  Throughout  Ire- 
no  remonstrance  was  made. 
e  have  seen  how  that  measure 
worked.  But  what  course  was 
ted  in  Ireland  after  its  enact- 
?  Were  any  efficient  exertions 
?  to  abolish  the  vicious  system 
troduced,  to  reform  it,  or  to  ex- 
its calamitous  tendencies?  The 
try  had  not  as  yet  become  dumb. 
it  voices  were  heard  from  Ire- 
?  The  wranglings  of  mystified 
itors  about  moral  and  physical 
i,  and  controversies  as  to  whether 
eal  meant  Separation,  or  was  to 
interpreted  in  a  non  -  natural 
e.  Then  came  that  conspiracy 
nhappily  extemporized  by  a  few 
headed  men,  who  had  mistaken 
r  clique  for  a  nation,  which  it 
long  be  the  interest  of  the  anti- 
b  party  in  England  to  dignify  by 
name  of  the  Irish  Rebellion ; — 
the  bubble  burst.  Two  effects, 
rever,  remained  behind.  Ireland 
demonstrated  her  weakness,  and 
become  a  jest.  The  legislation 
be  session  corresponded  witftftjjese 

)uring  the  session  of  1849  the 
le  pernicious  system  was  persisted 
A  few  trivial  improvements  in 
detail  of  the  ^Poor-law  were 
«ed ;  but  the  main  evils  remained 
:orrected.  Two  other  pernicious 
ictmenta  were  also  passed,  in  strictly 
;ical  sequence  with  the  'remedial 
irse'  upon  which  the  legislature 
i  in  an  evil  hour  precipitated 
slf.  It  is  the  characteristic  of  a 
pr-lawthat,  rates  being  local,  and 
ing  raised  exclusively  on  the  an- 
al produce  of  the  land,  a  double 
eck  is  imposed  upon  taxation  which, 
pledged  without  restriction  or 
thout  condition,  would  amount  to 
litigated  Communism.    The  real 
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object  of  a  poor-law  is  not  to  support 
an  extraordinary  number  of  paupers, 
but  to  prevent  pauperism,  by  timely 
precaution  on  the  parts  of  proprietors 
and  occupiers.  If  the  poor-law  fails 
to  effect  this  object,  the  pressure  will 
soon  become  intolerable  m  particular 
districts,  and  before  the  disease  has 
had  time  to  spread  a  warning  will 
have  been  given  that  other  measures 
beside  a  poor-law  are  necessary.  In 
the  last  session  of  parliament  two 
measures  were  passed  which  deprived 
the  Irish  Poor-law  of  the  securities 
which  in  this  respect  belong  to  the 
English.  One  of  these  measures 
was  the  '  Rate-in-  Aid,'  which  esta- 
blished the  principle  that  if  a  parti- 
cular electoral  division  or  union 
ceased  to  be  able  to  support  its  own 
poor,  the  requisite  funds  were  to  be 
procured  by  a  rate  raised  on  the 
other  parts  of  Ireland.  The  second 
measure  made  the  fee-simple  of  pro- 
perty responsible  for  the  payment  of 
poor-rates — in  other  words,  enacted 
that  not  the  annual  produce  of  the 
land,  but  the  produce  of  the  next 
twenty  -  five  years,  should  stand 
pledged  to  the  support  of  the  poor 
during  each  successive  year.  The 
English  Poor-law  scrapes  the  surface 
of  property :  the  Irish,  thus  addi- 
tionally armed,  runs  through  its  sub- 
stance without  meeting  an  obstacle. 

Next  came  the  Encumbered  Es- 
tates Act.  Landed  property,  iden- 
tified as  it  is  with  the  great  and 
permanent  interests  of  the  nation, 
is  guarded  by  legal  provisions  in- 
tended to  protect  the  interests  of 
heirs,  to  preserve  the  continuity  of 
families,  and  through  them  the  his- 
torical succession  of  the  nation. 
,  These  provisions  hampered  the  work- 
ing of  the  Poor-law  in  Ireland.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  had  intimated  that,  for 
the  restoration  of  Connaught,  very 
large  and  bold  measures  were  neces- 
sary, including  something  like  a  new 
plantation — assisted  emigration — as- 
sisted immigration — and  a  return  to 
the  Poor-law  of  1837.  He  stated 
also,  energetically  and  repeatedly, 
that  in  carrying  out  his  scheme  the 
rights  of  property  were  to  be  reli- 
giously regarded.  No  one,  of  course, 
imagined  that  in  using  the  word 
property,  so  great  a  statesman  meant 
property  as  distinguished  from  pro- 
prietors ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  so 
clearly  understood  to  include  the 
3d 
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rights  of  proprietors,  tint  no  Irish 
member  thought  it  necessary  to  ask 
Hie  question.  The  circumstance  was 
unfortunate,  since  in  his- explanation 
Sir  Robert  could  hardly  have  failed 
to  have  cleared  up  some  matters  of 
the  utmost  moment;  pointing  out 
especially,  that  neither  assisted  emi- 
gration nor  the  reform  in  the  Poor- 
law  were  to  be  deferred  until  after 
fnat  transfer  of  property,  for  which 
additional  facilities  were  to  be  pro- 
Tided  ;  since  in  that  case  those  truly 
remedial  measures  would  be  passed 
fbr  the  benefit  of  die  new  proprietors 
atone,  their  predecessors  being  only 
assisted  to  sell  at  a  panic  price  that 
property  already  depreciated  by  a 
policy  of  confiscation.  Remedial  mea- 
sures were  forgotten;  but  the  En- 
cumbered Estates  Act  was  passed. 
In  conjunction  with  measures  calcu- 
lated to  retrieve  the  oppressive  ef- 
fects of  past  errors,  that  act  might 
hare  benefited  not  only  individuals, 
but  the  country  at  large,  through 
tiie  introduction  of  fresh  capital. 
Whether,  m  the  absence  of  such 
measures,  it  may  or  may  not  make 
itself  the  auxiliary  of  past,  and  the 
instrument  of  future  oppression,  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  The  legislation  of 
the  last  session  included,  no  doubt, 
a  fair  proportion  of  those  'good  in- 
tentions* with  which,  notably  for 
centuries,  Ireland  has  been  paved. 
Let  us  now  consider  how  far  Ireland 
resisted  its  '  mistakes,*  and  how  far 
she  is  answerable  for  them. 

And  first,  for  the  representatives 
of  Ireland.  They  made,  it  must  be 
confessed,  a  stout  defence  on  the 
subject  of  the  Rate-in-Aid ;  and  the 
measure  was  *  testified  against*  by 
immense  majorities  of  Irish  members. 
They  remembered  that  the  Poor-law 
Extension  Act  had  been  passed  on 
tile  ground  that  local  distress  ought 
to  be  met  by  local  funds,  and  they 
considered  Ireland  a  somewhat  large 
locality,  though  too  small  to  be  a 
nation.  An  exclusively  financial  na- 
tionality did  not  please  them.  The 
second  measure,  however — that  which 
made  the  fee-simple  of  the  land  re- 
sponsible for  the  poor-rate — met 
with  no  such  vigorous  opposition  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  That  mea- 
sure promised  a*  remedy  for  those 
cases  of  unquestioned  hardship,  in- 
evitable if  a  poor-law  be  misapplied 
to  meet  a  famine,  in  which,  owing  to 


ftnemvs 
solvent  Brighton.  Tkfc 
pnneiple,  however,  ancfw  i  \ 
bus  already  been  aotieai  Tkp 
esple  was  sacrificed  Is  tls  n§isi 
interest.  Irish  lepteantafeisfl} 
tracted  ibr  a  separate  pace;  Esjfc 
members  thanked  thest  ftr  na  a 
taebhM 
zDmm4m* 
One  Irish'  member,  Mr.  9n£i 
a  speech  of  great  atilitrssf  nui 
fta*  which  he  received  ntgk  as  i 
served  credit,  bronchi  te  afei 
emigration  befcie  the  Bsav;  *  i 
received  little  support  fim  a 
members,  TheabefifcWw 
relief  was  never  eves  nsssi 

What  efforts  were  asset* nt 
men  out  of  pariSancat  to  an 
the  enactments  to  wis*  w  *» 
ferred?  What  ■axtiapveta 
— what  remonstrsneo  ns*-« 
petitions  signed?  Of  taw  a 
measures,  two  were  pawdts* 
without  eomment  it  hdnd  a 
Ulster  generally,  and  wanssh: 
other  provinces,  BKetiau  ses  * 
▼ewed,  and  ophnaas  bus*  r  * 
Rate-in-Aid  were export:  te: 
too  many  occasions  il  *&&* 
though  men  imagines tnl**! 
unanimity  on  the  part  sf  hafcsc 
generally  could  be  stssef  fa  ?* 
fence.  Violence  is  osnnsir  * 
ness.  Passion,  not  icgos*** 
kept  in  hand,  is  aatagsw&t* 
tien,  not  an  mcHemeat  to  *  * 
hands  that  have  baftted  tkaj 
a  season  are  pretty  son  to  *** 
in  slumber  when  the  iai*r 
hour  hare  come.  The  ■»&*** 
on  these  occasions  un**** 
constituted  the  whole  tug  * 
the  Ulster  demousutian  m  » 
abortive.  . 

Thepwfiamenteywes^ 
which   offers  pecalnr  <ff*^| 
for  reflection,  for  cam****  ^ 
for  preparation.  h*^**J 
portunky  was  turned  toft*18* 
The  autumn  and  the  *■» 
allowed  to  pass  by  ai  I!*** 
as  if  Ireland  had  notkfflf  ^ 
and  as  listlessly  ■  if  ak  W  .« 
to  fear.    The  rate-ctfeetof  * 
rent-collector  nn  •  «•  *  *' 
up  the  hatahtsfrfw-'** 
per  and  the  prop***.- 
along  the  «orf  *«*£«• 
raptcy;  the  clergy  ofW*1*" 
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I  with  rival  speed  along  the  road 
tarvation;  the  whole  character 
cmajrstioi)  became  changed— the 

rerr-aining  at  home,  while  those 
grated  who  had  heretofore  been 
employers  of  labour.  All  these 
i  hsrre  been  suffered,  bat  nothing 
been  done.    Whence  has  arisen 

ill-omened  and  irreligious  pa- 
»  ?  From  content  ?  There  is 
a  eotintry-gentleman,  a  farmer, 
k  peasant  m  Ireland,  who  does 
speak  with  an  acrimony  not  to 
rnpeased  of  that  incomprehensi- 

legwlation  which,  aggravating, 
mitigating,  the  visitation  of  Pro- 
nee,  has  raid  him  low,  and  keeps 

on  the  ground.    From  hope? 

dying,  the  emigrants,  and  some* 
»  the  childless,  hope.  The  rest 
t  at  their  sons  and  their  daugh- 
,  and  ask  in  a  low  voice,  What 
the  next  year  bring  forth  ?  They 
,  What  will  this  year  bring  forth  ? 

the  hopes  of  a  nation  have  been 
wed  to  fall  back  once  more  on 

potato  crop.  Why,  then,  has 
re  been  so  little  action  ?  Because 
are  bewildered,  perplexed,  hope- 
The  fascinated  bird  flies  into 
jaws  of  the  serpent :  the  rabbits 
the  warren  tremble,  fly,  and  are 
ed  one  after  another  by  a  crea- 
e  smaller  than  the  smallest  among 
m.  It  is  thns  sometimes  with  com- 
nities.  A  nation  also  can  stand 
alyzed. 

tad  yet  neither  oar  apathetic 
ikness,  prone  to  oppression,  nor 
•  subject  stillness  of  a  nation  sub- 
sd  by  the  superincumbent  weight 
calamity,  and  the  shadow  of  im- 
ldinff  fate,  have  imparted  to  us 
i  gift  of  internal  peace.  If  the' 
»t  conld  have  taught  us  anything, 
might  have  taught  us  that  dis- 
ion  is  weakness;  if  the  present 
ild  teach  us  anything,  it  might 
ich  us  that  weakness  is  destruction : 
t  the  one  thing  which  the  past  has 
queathed,  and  the  present  has  im- 
oved,  is  disunion.  Many  thought 
at  those  who  had  never  felt  them- 
Ives  to  be  members  of  one  com- 
Qnwealth  had  been  reconciled  by  a 
mmon  woe;  and  that  those  who 
Jre  never  knitted  together  by  the 
iiial  warmth  of  patriotic  syra pa- 
tes had  at  last  been  pressed  to^e- 
ier  by  the  closing  ranks  of  a  coin- 
on  enemy,  or  frozen  together  by 
ic  chill  of  calamity  and  contempt. 


They  miscalculated  the  resource  of 
onr  wrong-headedness  and  the  elastic 
saliency  of  our  angry  passions.  They 
had  not  read  the  history  of  Ireland 
during  six  centuries,  or  of  Jerusalem 
during  its  siege.  Dolly's  Brae  has 
dispelled  their  illusion.  Other  na- 
tions have  suffered :  it  has  been  out 
singular  fortune  to  suffer  in  vain. 
Proprietor  and  farmer  had  sat  at  the 
same  relief  committee,  and  no  one 
then  had  spoken  the  words  '  Saxon' 
or4  Celt/  The  Roman  Catholic  priest 
and  the  Frotestsnt  clergyman  had 
striven  together  in  emulous  works  of 
self-sacrifice  and  charity,  and  no  one 
then  spoke  of  'Papist*  or  'Heretic.* 
Yet  the  flames  of  political  and 
religious  sectarianism  ^again  burst 
up  from  their  ashes.  The  cries  of 
'Orange*  and  'Green*  were  heard 
once  more.  Those  who  lifted  no  hand 
in  defence  of  their  country  shot  out 
their  tongues  against  their  country- 
men. Those  who  took  no  thought 
how  they  might  preserve  for  their 
descendants  the  inheritance  of  their 
fathers,  raged  for  the  integrity  of  a 
tattered  flag  that  had  braved  no  bat- 
tle but  that  of  a  faction-fight,  and  no 
breeze  but  that  of  an  after-dinner 
shout.  An  accident,  like  the  affair 
of  Dolly's  Brae,  was  sufficient  to 
elicit  latent  animosities,  while  a  long 
series  of  trials  and  of  opportunities 
was  unable  to  develope  slumbering 

Striotism  or  awaken  manly  resolve, 
ight  not  an  enemy — rather  might 
not  a  friend — demand, '  How  can  yon 
have  a  country,  you  who  rail  at  each 
other  across  her  dying  bed  ?  How 
can  you  have  political  freedom,  yon 
who,  when  the  gravest  matters  of 
civil  rights  and  of  social  existence 
are  at  stake,  and  when  the  question 
is,  not  whether  your  gentry  shall 
recover  Protestant  ascendancy,  but 
whether  they  shall  keep  their  es- 
tates ;  nwt  whether  your  people  shall 
gain  an  extended  franchise,  but  whe- 
ther they  shall  preserve  their  lives, 
lay  these  things  to  one  side  that  yon 
may  hunt  up  the  blood  trails  of  im- 
memorial feuds  ?  The  past  has  but 
taught  you  how  to  confirm  your- 
selves in  old  errors.  The  Orange- 
man says,  'AH  our  calamities  are  a 
judgment  for  having  fraternized  with 
idolaters :'  the  Repealer  asks, — '  Did 
I  not  always  tell  you  tm  could  have 
no  safety  without  domestic  legisla- 
tion V   Woe  to  those  whose  eyes  can 
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see  what  they  please,  and  whose  ears 
can  hear  no  voice  but  their  own. 
Yon  have  no  country :  you  have  no 
politics.  With  yon  everything  is  a 
game ;  therefore  you  are  the  game 
of  Fortune :  with  you  everything  is 
a  jest;  therefore  you  are  a  jest  to 
your  enemies.* 

Another  party  which  has  recently 
made,  to  some  small  extent,  a  demon- 
stration in  Ireland,  isthe  Repeal  jparty. 
It  has  re-appeared,  of  course,  in  the 
form  of  two  sects,  each  at  variance 
with  the  other,  and  neither  in  harmony 
with  itself.  The  Old-Ireland  party 
is  as  certain  as  it  was  six  years  ago, 
that '  as  sure  as  to-morrow  s  sun  will 
rise'  an  Irish  parliament  will  ait  in 
College  Green  within  two  years  or  so. 
Of  this  conviction  it  enjoys  the  exclu- 
sive possession,  for  which  reason  any 
long  comment  on  its  proceedings 
would  be  superfluous.  To  guess  its 
fortunes  is  not  difficult  '  Live,  horse, 
and  you  shall  have  grass,'  is  an  old 
saying :  before,  however  the  grass  is 
green,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  that 
party,  if  it  lives,  will  live  on  stronger 
aliment  than  hope.  A  little  official 
patronage  will  be  thrown  in  to  sea- 
son the  limestone  broth  of  biennial 
expectations  impoverished  by  the  po- 
tato failure.  Of  this  they  may  feel 
as  certain  as  that  yesterday's  sun 
rose  yesterday.  The  past  is  a  pledge 
for  the  future.  Without  their  aid 
the  ministry  would,  on  not  a  few 
occasions  during  the  last  session, 
have  found  themselves  opposed  by 
the  whole  body  of  Irish  members. 

A  more  important  demonstration 
was  that  made  by  the  Young-Ireland 
party,  from  the  time  that  the  strong 
nana  which  held  all  the  elements  of 
agitation  as  in  a  brazen  band  was 
relaxed  in  death.  The  word  demon- 
stration, however,  is  Applied  to  poli- 
tical matters  in  two  different  senses. 
That  party,  indulging  its  geftius  with 
the  full  fervour  of  youth,  and  run- 
ning through  its  estate  with  the  ce- 
lerity of  a  prodigal,  demonstrated 
several  things  on  which  it  never 
intended  to  cast  light.  It  demon- 
strated first,  the  fact,  that  through- 
out Ireland  there  hardly  existed  a 
real  Repealer, — one  class  of  men 
meaning  Separation  by  that  word, 
and  another  intending  chiefly  by  the 
threat  of  Repeal  to  extort  the  re- 
dress of  what  they  accounted  griev- 
ances. It  demonstrated,  secondly,  the 


futility  of  extempore  rebd&aj 
up  without  pUn  or  animal  «2 
standing.  It  demonstrated,  &; 
that  iH-directedertlrasjflfiH:;, 
an  amount  of  barm  whkh  jsb 
aional  agitation  could  ueralr 
done,  flinging  back  ia  aynr; 
cause  of  rational  liberty  Id  t 
prosperity  for  a  century.  Tktc 
is  dead.  It  had  weight  eossjb 
broken  to  pieces  by  to  M.  h 
V*ity  which  was  wilW  to  toi 
fall  could  not  so  easily  fcireifc 
its  character.  The  exfles  brate 
nationality :  those  who  resc 
home  would  build  their  ner^ 
upon  the  swamps  of  Sombn.  j 
question  is  no  longer  with  thai 
of  keeping  Ireland  for  the  Ini 
of  keeping  the  landlord's  res  a 
farmer's  pocket,  until  both  bin  < 
ousted  by  a  new  proprieter: 
Manchester  or  Birmingham,  & 
vellous  is  the  versatility '*&r- 
politicians  who  have  aspiruki 
no  opinions,  can  change  ike  p 
tions.  If  it  does  not  ansra  ii  cr 
the  gentry,  then  proscribe  tki: . 
does  not  answer  to  bully  the  to 
clergy,  then  court  them;  if  bos 
independence  is  toodangeroasipfc 
then  try  agrarian  agitation  :*'< 
cannot  give  Ireland  to  thelrsl. 
least  keep  the  Irish  patriots  ft? 
land.  The  political  harkqns  cc: 
somerset  and  exchangss  the  rare 
of  the  village  demagogue  fcrc** 
pit.  He  preaches  on  ethks  oc : 
morals.  *  If  you  keep  the  rk  * 
promised  to  pay,*  be  says,  '•!? * 
cause  you  really  want  it,  that  is 
like  stealing :  should  the  ketf 
bailiff  fall  in  a  wayside  as*  • 
•one  would  call  that  moid*.  * 
these  the  lessons  which  the  » 
peasantry  need  to  be  taught?  r 
errors  to  which  weabe*!"^ 
driven  by  despair  will  be  Jaw* 
with  indulgence  eten  by  tb«« 
suffer  from  them  mo*  ran**; 
and  the  landlord,  like  the  bate'- 
be  plundered  in  rime  of  ta*  * 
are  such  the  counsels  to  tfn*F 
infirm  virtue  and  gwe  hg«  *  ~ 
blind? 

Is  this  thence,  may ^ 
asked,  which  not  long  taw«*£ 
*  Be  men :  quit  you  briTg . » 
in  honesty  and  the  truth:  fcW«£ 
your  hand  finds  to  do,  do  t.* 
faith  in  jwnto&mj* 
selves?1    Alas,  that  sahtor*^ 
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Id  be  equivocal.  «Help  your- 
s  V  Had  Mr.  Carlyle  addressed 
words  to  an  Irish  farmer  he 
d  have  meant,  '  Mend  the  roof 
our  cottage  yourself.  Do  not 
ose  that  Lord  John  Russell  will 
;  for  you;  it  gives  him  enough 
> to  keep  his  own  house  in  order. 
q  the  swamp  from  your  doors; 
ite  heroic  works  within  that  small 
d  given  to  your  charge :  Laborare 
-are  ;  devotion  may  wear  out  the 
s  of  your  trousers,  but  your  wife 
mpetent  still  to  mend  your  stock- 
Do  not  give  the  glory  to  God 
it  was  not  going  down  bill  that 
•  horse  fell,  but  take  him  to  the 
e,  and  set  a  fourth  shoe  put  on. 
e  your  hands  out  of  your  pockets, 
money,  more  or  less,  will  find  its 
in.  Put  not  your  trust  in  orators ; 
>t  that  their  breath  may  not  turn 
r  own  mill,  but  that  it  will  not 
t  yours/  '  Help  yourselves,'  as 
I  by  Mr.  Carlyle,  would  have 
nt, '  help  yourselves  by  courage, 
ndustry,  by  severity,  by  inflexible 
dfaith,  and  indomitable  resolution/ 
lat  it  meant  in  the  mouth  uf  the 
r  Young  Ireland  men  doubted, 
il  the  dark  saying  was  liberally 
Tpreted  into  *  help  yourselves  to 
it  neighbour's  property.' 
1  reply  then  to  the  question,  What 
e  tne  various  parties  of  Ireland 
le  of  late  for  their  country?  no 
wer  can  be  given,  save  that  they 
re  done  what  they  could  to  ex- 
erate  sect  against  sect,  and  class 
inst  class.  There  remains,  how- 
t,  to  be  noticed  a  yet  more  im- 
tant  body, — that  great  body  of 
sh  gentlemen  and  proprietors  who 
ong  to  no  party.  They  at  least 
dd  plead  no  previous  engagements ; 
jy  had  no  divided  interest : — how 
have  they  belonged  to  their 
intry?  Insensible  they  have  not 
in ;  but  has  their  indignation  been 
>ved  by  a  profound  regard  for  the 
Ifare,  the  honour,  and  the  virtue 
their  country,  or  by  the  blight  of 
rsonal  interests  and  the  wounds  of 
if-lcve  ?  Has  their  sensibility  been 
that  nature  which  incites  to  action 
which  is  a  substitute  for  it?  From 
ie  reproach  their  calamity  itself  has, 
most  cases,  delivered  them.  Few 
wons  acquainted  with  Ireland  will 
>w  reproach  them  with  the  neglect 
what,  if  industry  were  consistent 
tth  a  rapacious  despotism,  would  be 


their  most  immediate  duty.  In  an 
ordinary  state  of  society,  and  still 
more  in  an  extraordinary  crisis,  their 
duty  would  have  been  to  have  led 
the  industry  of  their  country.  They 
should  have  headed  each  man  his  own 
tenantry,  and  waged  war  upon  the 
waste.  An  old  and  inferior  species 
of  agriculture  having  been  sentenced 
by  the  immediate  decree  of  God,  they 
should  have  led  the  way  in  insti- 
tuting a  new  and  better.  They 
should  have  formed  farming  societies 
in  every  barony;  or  rather,  every 
estate  should  have  become  such  a 
society,  each,  on  its  humble  scale, 
provided  with  its  agricultural  in- 
structor, its  model  farm,  and  its 
prizes.  Having  equitably  taken  their 
rail  share  of  the  loss  occasioned  by 
the  potato  failure,  they  should  have 
'set  their  face  as  a  flint'  against 
all  public  clamour,  while  they  re- 
sisted individual  extortion,  ejecting 
the  dishonest  among  their  tenantry, 
and,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power, 
assisting  the  deserving.  Such  a 
course  could  only  have  been  carried 
out  in  proportion  as  the  requisite 
funds  existed :  to  procure  those  funds, 
however,  the  luxuries  and  the  vani- 
ties of  life  should  have  been  resolute- 
ly discarded;  and  such  portions  of 
estates  should  have  been  sold  as 
would  have  paid  off  debt,  or  furnished 
the  capital  necessary  to  develope  the 
resources  of  the  remainder.  Happy 
is  the  country  in  which  but  a  few 
proprietors  thus  act ;  and  not  wholly 
unhappy  that  country  in  which  they 
are  not  prohibited  from  thus  acting 
by  the  law  of  the  land. 

It  is  needless  to  observe  that  every 
part  of  the  course  above  described 
nas  been  rendered  impracticable  in 
the  distressed  parts  of  Ireland  by 
recent  legislation.  Proprietors  can- 
not lead  the  industry  of  a  country 
where  industry  is  practically  banned. 
The  law,  which  was  to  have  acted  as 
a  '  stimulus,'  or  spur,  has  tied  toge- 
ther the  feet  of  tne  foundered  horse 
which  it  was  to  have  goaded  along 
the  path  to  prosperity.  The  same 
legislation  which  nas  rendered  pro- 
perty valueless,  or  of  utterly  uncer- 
tain value,  has  of  course  impeded  its 
sale.  Unable  to  fulfil  their  more 
immediate  duties,  proprietors  have 
been  yet  more  disqualified  from  join- 
ing m  extraordinary  enterprises; 
such  as  the  encouragement  of  rail- 
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ways,  and  the  improvement  of  fish- 
eries. On  the  first  count  of  the  in- 
dictment commonly  brought  against 
them  they  must,  therefore,  be  in  the 
main  acquitted.  But  have  they,  as 
a  body,  come  forward  to  denounce 
the  policy  which  is  ruining  their 
country,  and  to  suggest  a  sounder 
course?  Have  their  opinions  been 
expressed  in  public  meetings,  in  pe- 
titions, by  the  press?  Far  other- 
wise, has  been  their  conduct  For 
such  inactivity,  it  is  true,  there  has 
been  much  excuse.  They  have  no 
expectation  of  their  remonstrances 
receiving  the  attention  of  a  parlia- 
ment before  which  the  documents 
of  last  session  and  the  evidence  of 
the  two  Poor-law  committees  were 
vainly  laid.  They  know  also  that  a 
public  meeting  in  Ireland  is  ever 
liable  to  be  diverted  from  its  course 
by  the  interruption  of  a  demagogue 
or  a  mob.  But  what  is  the  conse- 
quence of  inaction  ? 

The  power  of  petitioning  at  least 
remained,  and  well  might  we  have 
imagined  that  before  now  petitions 
from  every  parish  in  Ireland  would 
have  been  laid  at  the  foot  of  the  throne. 
It  has  not  been  so.  A  short  time  be- 
fore the  meeting  of  parliament,  a  peti- 
tion (Lord  GlengaU's)  was,  indeed, 
widely  circulated,  and  being  the  only 
one  in  the  field,  received  many  signa- 
tures ;  but  that  effort,  however  well  in- 
tended, was  assuredly  defective  in  most 
important  particulars.  A  petition  in 
times  like  these  should  he  simple,  in 
the  first  place,  and  practical  in  the 
second.  Neither  of  these  character- 
istics belonged  to  the  petition  in 
question.  In  its  drag-net  it  included 
•everything  great  and  small  that  the 
heart  of  Irishman  could  desire ;  but,  as 
happens  in  such  cases,  the  little  thingB 
hid  the  great.  It  demanded  education 
and  employment,  protection  to  agri- 
culture, a  fair  and  legitimate  re- 
presentation in  parliament,  economy 
of  administration,  and  the  rjgfcts  of 
the  British  constitution.  It  deplored 
the  decay  of  our  manufactures,  the 
decline  of  our  commerce,  absenteeism, 
the '  impaired  chivalry  of  the  people,' 
the  reduced  circulation  of  the  precious 
metals,  free-trade  in  corn,  the  famine, 
the  poor-law,  the  grand-jury  taxa- 
tion, the  expenditure  of  Irish  revenue 
for  imperial  purposes,  and  a  host  of 
move  abstract  calamities.  Such  a 
document  says  too  much  to  say  any- 


thing, and  hardly  admits  of  a  p» 

tfcal  exposition  more  precwe  urn 
that  Ireland  has  a  compound  fads* 
in  every  limb,  and  wants  to  be  sjesa* 
rally  mended.  '  God  mend  yon,  s> 
deed !'  replied  a  beggar-boy  to  the 
ejaculation  of  the  poet  Pope,  vfca 
the  little  deformed  hard  passed  mi 
by,  coughing,  and  bending  beneai 
the  load  of  years :  '  God  could  watt 
easily  make  a  better  man  than  man* 
you.'  Such  is  the  sympathy  omasy 
afforded  in  return  for  a  general  con- 
plaint. 

It  would  be  a  very  unwarontths 
as  well  as  a  very  invidious  course  te 
pass  any  strictures  upon  our  fellow • 
countrymen,  tried  as  they  have  ben 
by  all  but  insuperable  calsmiriw,  if 
it  were  not  that  a  better  courae  eia 
now  lies  open  for  their  adopts*, 
After  what  fashion,  then,  ought  tk 
popple  of  Ireland  to  protest  aguHts 
poHcv  which  amounts,  in  fact  to  i 
penal  law  enacted  against  property 
industry,  and  morals?  Let  thes 
come  forward  and  express,  throqgk 
public  meetings,  wherever  tbejoa 
do  so  safely,  and  at  all  events  tbrosgk 
petitions,  such  sentiments  m  ewrj 
man  expresses  beside  his  own  arcade, 
though  couched  in  more  moderate 
language.  Let  them,  whether  in  the 
form  of  petitions,  memorials,  or  ad- 
dresses, make  mention  only  of  tfe» 
great  and  pressing  grievance!,  seiesV 
ing  those  which  are  most  univemlly 
recognised  among  us,  which  are  md 
peculiar  to  Ireland,  which  desuad 
most  immediate  redress,  and  wakt 
admit  of  a  cure.  Let  them,  in  ik 
second  place,  suggest  a  few  &** 
measures  by  which  our  cam* 
might  be  improved,  selecting** 
more  those  only  which  are  of  nai 
immediate  uoportanoe,oa  wfaaesuisV 
men  are  least  divided,  and  wtai 
have  some  chance  of  meeting  **■ 
attention.  Let  them  oome  forssff 
with  a  practical  answer  to  theqo* 
tion,  Qmdmeltuit 

These  positions  admit  of  tea*  *3 
briefly  illustrated.  The  primary** 
of  Ireland  at  this  moment,  **» 
can  fairly  be  referred  to  resent  lee* 
lation,  is  the  character  of  «r  Poor- 
law.  Another  matter  ooombsaedtf 
very  frequently  in  Imlaad  h,  tv 
osssationofpotectiaa^agneaa^ 
Which  of  those  questions  »  it  ** 
for  Irishmen  at  present  to  phot* 
the  front  of  their  battle?  I*  * 
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tern  by  the  rales  we  have  laid 

In  the  first  place,  the  evils 

iced  by  the  eham  remedy  of  the 

extended  Poor -law  are  uni- 

lly  recognized  in  Ireland.    The 

ion  as  to  Protection  and  Free- 

ia,    on  the  other  hand,  one 

which    reflecting  men  differ. 
;hat   question  it  is  not  neces- 

to  express  any  opinion  here, 
be  second  place,  Protection  is 
an  exclusively  Irish  question: 
ill  not  be  decided  primarily  -on 
.  grounds ;  and  it  is  ardently 
icated  without  any  aid  from  Ire- 
In  the  third  place,  Protec- 

cannot,  even  by  Protectionists, 
considered  so  immediately  press- 
a  matter  as  the  reform  of  a  law 
:h  eats  like  a  cancer  into  the 
al  heart  of  the  people,  while,  in- 
d  of  increasing  the  produce  of  the 
,  it  drives  the  land  out  of  cul- 
ttion.  In  the  fourth  place,  those 
)  most  lament  that  the  Free-trade 
xctple  was  adopted  suddenly,  and 
its  full  extent,  frequently  admit 
t  the  step  is  not  likely  to  be  ra- 
ced. On  all  these  grounds,  then, 
irould  appear  that  the  question  of 
■  Poor-law,  and  not  of  Protection, 
mid  take  the  lead  in  the  remon- 
ances  even  of  Protectionists  in 
iland. 

Remonstrances,  however,  against 
e  present  Irish  Poor-law,  to  be 
ectual,  must  be  definite.  Let  us 
aertam  what  they  should  be  on  the 
inciples  already  referred  to.  Many 
room  object  to  a  Poor-law  in  the 
etract,  and  believe  that  it  k  the 
•ginning  of  a  concession  which  must 
>  on  from  abuse  to  abuse.  It  would 
i  very  unwise,  however,  for  those 
ho  hold«uch  an  opinion  to  make  it 
ie  ground  of  a  national  movement ; 
ecause,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  an 
miaual  opinion  in  Ireland, — in  the 
ttond,  it  involves  the  discussion  of 
uestions  and  .principles  not  peculiar 
o  Ireland, — in  the  third,  being  a 
pecalative  matter,  it  is  not  one  of 
be  most  pressing  urgency, — and  in 
he  fourth,  there  is  little  or  no  chance 
if  such  an  opinion  being  acted  on  by 
fee  legislature.  Again,  some  per- 
sons are  disposed  to  affirm  that  a 
Poor-law  ought  to  make  provision 
exclusively  for  the  aged  and  infirm. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  well  be 
replied  that  such  a  law  would  of  all 
laws  be  moat  fatal  to  the  domestic 


ties;  while,  so  far  from  having  a  ten- 
dency to  maintain  a  proportion  be- 
tween numbers  and  employment,  it 
would    encourage   imprudent   mar- 
riages,   by  exonerating   those  whs 
contracted  them  alike  from  the  duty 
of  maintaining  their  parents  in  the 
decline  of  life,  and  of  laying  by  a 
provision  on  their  own  account  to 
meet  casualties.    Once  more,  some 
persons  imagine  that  the  Poor-law 
might  be  disarmed  of  its  terrors  by 
attaching  to  each  workhouse  land 
enough  to  maintain  its  inmates ;  while 
others  believe  that  such  establish- 
ments would  prove  as  attractive  as 
the    parallelograms    of   the    Com- 
munists, and  that  all  the  labour  of 
the  country  would  thus  be  speedily 
pauperized.    It  need  hardly,  then, 
be  observed,  that  to  rest  an  opposition 
to  the  Poor-law  on  such  grounds,  or 
to  suggest  such  alterations,  is  not  the 
course  which  should  be  adopted  by 
Irishmen  at  present.  Let  them  .point 
out— avoiding  all   captious   objec- 
tions and  ingenious  devices— a  few 
of  the  great  scandals  connected  with 
the    present    Poor-law,    referring 
them  to  their  causes,  and  illustrating 
their  consequences  by  facts.     The 
chief  of  those  scandals  is  the  out-door 
relief  system,  whether  actually  at 
work  or  ready  at  any  moment  to 
come  into  active  operation,  and  there- 
by raising  hopes  destructive  of  in- 
dustry, frugality,  and  social  morals. 
The  remaining  characteristics  of  the 
Irish  Poor-law,  which  make  it  most 
despotic  in  principle  and  most  in- 
jurious in  its  effects,  are  those  in 
which  it  differs  so  widely  from  the 
Poor-law  of  England, — its  irrespon- 
sible vice-guardians;  its  large  area 
of  taxation  Can  evil  which  has  been 
mitigated  ratner  than  corrected) ;  the 
vast  extent  of  its  unions,  for  which  a 
remedy  will  not  be  found  in  unions 
subdivided  without  an  increase  to  the 
number  of  workhouses ;  and  its  claim 
upon  the  fee -simple   of  the  land. 
Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  but 
one  point  in  which  the  two  Poor- 
laws  differ.    In  Ireland,  the  occu- 
piers of  holdings  valued  at  less  than 
41.  per  annum  were  exonerated  from 
paying  rates.    Nothing  could  have 
been  more  humane  than  the  motive 
which  prompted  this  provision ;  bat 
it  violated  that  great  principle  of  a 
poor-law  which  throws  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  rate,    in    the   first 
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instance  (for  ultimately  all  rates 
must  practically  be  redactions  from 
rent),  on  the  class  who  have  alone 
the  power  of  limiting  the  amount 
of  those  rates.  How  has  the  pro- 
vision worked?  Notoriously  it  has 
led  to  an  unprecedented  number 
of  evictions.  To  pay  rates  for  the 
support  of  persons  holding  land 
which  they  could  not  cultivate, 
and  to  pay  those  rates  out  of  the 
very  land  allowed  to  become  waste, 
was  simply  an  impossibility.  The 
Poor-law,  moreover,  facilitated  the 
process  which  it  necessitated;  for 
it  promised  to  provide  for  all  persons 
ejected.  The  Irish  Poor-law,  also, 
unlike  the  English,  has  frequently 
extended  relief  to  the  families  of  per- 
sons occupying  many  acres  of  land, 
— nay,  to  such  persons  themselves, 
on  condition  that  they  retained  pos- 
session of  their  holdings  without  cul- 
tivating them.  Such,  then,  are  the 
anomalies  and  abuses  for  the  redress 
of  which  Irishmen  should  unite. 

A  movement  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exposing  existing  grievances 
would  in  itself,  if  made  with  wisdom 
and  a  firm  moderation,  be  an  omen 
of  better  things.  In  this  respect 
something  was  done  a  few  months 
ago  by  the  county  of  Limerick, 
winch,  by  simply  publishing  a  de- 
tailed statement  of  the  financial  con- 
dition to  which  it  had  been  brought, 
passed  a  comment  at  once  temper- 
ate and  conclusive  on  recent  legis- 
lation. Why  has  not  that  example 
been  followed  by  every  county  in 
Southern  and  Western  Ireland  ?  The 
body  of  evidence  thus  collected  would 
have  outweighed  much  declamation. 
Such  an  exposure,  however,  useful  as 
it  would  have  been,  is  not  all  that 
we  require.  It  is  necessary,  also,  to 
indicate  the  remedial  measures  which 
we  would  substitute  for  those  we 
condemn.  What  measures  should 
be  advocated  first  and  chiefly  ?  Not, 
surely,  minor  matters  fit  for  consi- 
deration in  calmer  times,  such  as  the 
grand -jury  laws;  not  matters  pro- 
blematical, such  as  those  that  relate 
to  the  Church ;  not  matters  of  which 
the  benefit  would  be  disputable  or 
prospective,  like  an  extended  fran- 
chise or  an  enlarged  representation  ;- 
not  matters  impracticable,  like  the 
sudden  establishment  of  a  large  ma- 
nufacturing system  among  us.  Let 
us  once  more  fling  ourselves  boldly 


upon  a  principle  broad  enough  to 
sustain  the  faith  of  multitudes,  and 
deeply  founded  on  that  truth  which 
is  sure  to  make  its  way.  Whence 
does  our  present  distress  arise?  From 
the  fact  that  multitudes  among  as 
cannot  find  employment.  Previous 
to  the  potato  failure  millions  lived— 
wretchedly,  indeed,  but  still  lived, 
almost  without  employment — upon  a 
vegetable  which  enabled  one  acre  to 
maintain  as  many  human  beings  as 
three  acres  can  maintain  if  cultivated 
with  oats.  Deprived  of  the  potato, 
and  of  the  agricultural  system  of 
which  it  was  the  basis  (that  of  minute 
holdings  and  conacre),  the  Irish  pea- 
sant can  live  only  by  his  labour,  paid 
for  in  money  wages.  The  rural 
population  of  Ireland,  however,  com- 
pared with  that  of  England,  with 
reference  to  the  arable  {and  of  the 
two  countries,  was,  in  the  year  1841, 
83  five  to  two ;  and  compared  with 
reference  to  the  produce  raised,  was 
S3  four  to  one.  The  potato  failure 
has  left  the  larger  part  of  that  popu- 
lation without  the  means  of  subsBt- 
ence;  and  rapidly  as  numbers  have 
diminished,  property  has  wasted  away 
yet  more  rapidly.  Our  unemployed 
multitudes  might,  indeed,  still  be 
maintained  by  very  high  fanning; 
but  for  high  farming  Ireland  has  at 
present  not  the  requisite  capital,  even 
if  she  had  the  requisite  knowledge; 
and  her  small  means  are  rapidly  being 
exhausted  by  the  necessity  of  feeding 

Eaupers,  while  fresh  capital  is  repelled 
y  the  same  necessity.  Ireland  has, 
indeed,  her  industrial  resources,  but 
she  has  not  the  means  of  appropriat- 
ing and  using  them.  What  does  this 
amount  to  but  that  her  population  is 
too  large  relatively  to  her  capitiaL,— 
in  other  words,  that  measures  should 
be  taken  at  once  to  provide  for  a 
part  of  that  population  elsewhere, 
and  as  soon  as  possible  to  facilitate 
the  introduction  of  capital? 

Assisted  Emigration,  then,  is  a 
course  by  which  Ireland  might  be  en- 
abled in  no  small  degree  to  cope  with 
her  distress.  For  the  poor  it  would 
be  an  effectual  and  final  relief  and  the 
rich  it  would  protect  from  ruinous 
rates.  In  Ireland,  at  least,  the  fallacy 
of  the  trite  objections  commonly 
brought  against  such  a  measure  must 
be  well  understood.  The  Irish  have 
had  time  to  learn  that  the  latent 
capabilities  of  marsh  and  mountain 
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afford  slender  aid  to  unfortunates 
wrfcio   ask  in  vain  for  employment 
from  men  unable  to  pay  wages.  The 
Irish,  at  least,  are  provided  with  an 
answer  to  the  question,  *Is  not  a 
large  emigration  going  on  at  pre* 
sent  ?'     They  know  that  an  emi- 
gration of  capitalists,  such  as  is  at 
present  going  on,  will  not  diminish  the 
evils  of  an  unemployed  population ; 
and.  that  if  the  unemployed  are  not 
assisted  to  emigrate  they  must  needs 
drive  the  farmers  away.    The  Irish 
can  reply  to  the  argument,  'If  emi- 
grants were  assisted  they  would  do 
nothing  for  themselves;'  for  they 
know  that  the  greater  number  of  the 
poorer  class  who  have  hitherto  emi- 
grated have  done  so  through  the 
assistance  of  landlords  or  of  friends ; 
that  such  aid,  applied  with  discrimi- 
nation, has  incited,  not  superseded, 
their  own  exertions;  and  that  the 
same  aid  might  be  applied  on  an  in- 
finitely larger  scale  through  the  inter- 
vention of  loans  from  the  State.  The 
Irish,  at  least,  know  the  force  of  the 
objection,  that  because  the  poor  have 
died  off  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
it  is  not  necessary  to  step  in  and  save 
other  parts  from  becoming  a  charnel. 
In  Ireland  these  things  are  known. 
In  Ireland,  then,  a  determined  effort 
should  be  made  to  make  them  known. 
From  every  parish  in  Ireland  which 
groans  beneath  the  pressure  of  un- 
employed numbers  a  petition  should 
be  addressed  to  parliament^praying  for 
an  assisted  and  organized  Emigration. 
But  to  increase  capital  is  as  neces- 
sary as  to  remove  superfluous  num- 
bers, otherwise  cultivation  will  recede 
pari  passu  with  population,  and  the 
condition  of  the  people  will  remain 
what  it  is.    A  system  of  agriculture 
almost   wholly  new  to  Ireland   is 
rendered  necessary  by  the  calamity 
which  has  put  an  end,  let  us  hope, 
to  that  miserable  system  based  on 
the  potato.     That   improved   sys- 
tem is  not  to  be  learned  without  in- 
struction, and  little  time  is  afforded 
for  the   acquisition  of  knowledge. 
Surely,  then,  it  would  not  be  too 
much  to  demand  that  education — 
a  thing  so  highly  valued  at  the  pre- 
sent tune — should  include  in  it  one 
element  which  could  excite  no  reli- 
gious animosities,  and  which  would 
be  certain  of  effecting  practical  good, 
— a  system  of  industrial  instruction. 
Something  has  been  done  in  this  way 


already,  but  little  when  compared  to 
what  is  needed.  Agricultural  schools 
and  model  farms  are  needed  all  over 
the  country:  they  are  established 
only  on  condition  of  such  local  con- 
tributions as  cannot  possibly  be  made 
in  those  more  distressed  districts  in 
which  least  agricultural  knowledge 
exists  and  most  is  required.  Why 
should  there  not  be  attached  to 
every  national  school  in  the  conn- 
try  sufficient  land  to  instruct  the 
children,  and  through  them  the  pa- 
rents, in  the  mysteries  of  stall-feeding 
and  a  due  rotation  of  crops  ?  For 
this  purpose  a  very  few  acres  would 
suffice.  This  would  be  a  mode  of 
'  protecting  *  Irish  agriculture  by 
which  all  classes  would  benefit  alike. 

The  developement  of  Ireland's  in- 
dustrial resources  would,  however, 
be  also  greatly  expedited  if  the  State 
were  to  undertake  a  few  of  those 
great  public  works,  such  as  bridges, 
piers,  harbours  and  railways,  of  which 
the  chief  characteristic  is  that  they 
lead  indirectly  to  more  employment 
than  that  which  they  directly  give 
during  their  progress.  In  England, 
a  country  abounding  in  capital  and 
enterprise,  no  aid  from  the  State 
may  be  necessary  for  such  works; 
but  it  is  one  of  the  difficulties  of 
British  legislation  at  present  that  the 
same  principles  are  by  no  means  in- 
variably applicable  to  England  and  to 
Ireland.  The  relief  afforded  by  such 
employment  during  the  present  period 
of  transition,  in  which  the  best-de- 
vised measures  come  but  slowly  into 
operation,  would  be  very  great :  the 
bestowal,  however,  of  such  employ- 
ment should  be  considered  but  as  a 
collateral  advantage;  the  works 
should  be  undertaken  for  the  sake 
of  their  utility ;  none  but  good  la- 
bourers should  be  employed,  and 
from  them  honest  labour  should  be 
inflexibly  required.  Thus,  then,  we 
have  already  discovered  three  reme- 
dial courses  which  might  legitimately 
be  made  the  object  of  petition  from 
one  end  of  Ireland  to  tne  other,  be- 
sides the  redress  of  her  chief  griev- 
ance— systematic  emigration,  agri- 
cultural education,  and  useful  public 
works.  Further  we  need  not  seek 
at  present;  for  we  are  concerned 
only  with  questions  of  immediate 
importance  as  relief  measures. 

is  the  present  representation  of 
Ireland  in  parliament  as  large  as  she 
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keotidedto?  Thk  important  <jues- 
taon,  as  an  abstract  one,  is  met  by  the 
practical  rejoinder,  *  What  is  the 
character  of  those  representatives  of 
whom  you  would  increase  the  num- 
ber?' The  answer,  if  not  just,  is 
yet -effectual.  Let  Irish  members  of 
parliament  but  do  their  doty  for  a 
single  session,  and  then  we  shall 
know  whether  their  duties  are  above 
their  present  powers.  Let  the  whole 
people  of  Ireland  call  upon  their 
representatives  to  represent  their 
interests  with  resolution,  and  with 
concert.  There  have  been  honour- 
able exceptions;  but  as  a  body 
they  have  been  weak  indeed,  and 
to  nothing  has  that  weakness  been 
more  attributable  than  to  their 
want  of  concert.  They  have  no 
leader.  Many  of  the  ablest  among 
them  are  connected  by  old  party 
ties,  as  well  as  by  office,  with  the 
Government ;  and  among  the  better 
of  those  who  remain  am  members 
with  little  experience,  because,  till 
lately,  excluded  from  parliament  by 
their  opposition  to  Repeal.  But  to 
these  causes  of  weakness  we  are 
bound  to  add  others  which  proceed 
from  the  ordinary  faults  of  our  na- 
tional character — indolence,  rashness, 
ud punctuality,  incoherency ;  in  other 
words,  the  qualities  which  in  the 
aggregate  may  be  called  the '  unbu- 
mness-like.*  From  this  iault  pro- 
ceeds mainly  that  want  of  combina- 
tion, without  which  it  is  as  impossible 
to  act  efficiently  as  it  would  be  to 
build  a  wall  with  round  atones,  or  to 
steer  without  a  rudder.  So  far  as  it  cam 
be  this  weakness  must  be  corrected. 
If  it  be  impossible  to  choose  a  leader 
for  a  session,  some  plan  of  operation 
may,  notwithstanding,  be  determined 
on  for  the  conduct  of  a  particular 
debate.  How  many  adivision  during 
recent  sessions  of  parliament  went 
against  Ireland  for  want  of  the  most 
ordinary  concert  among  Irish  mem- 
bers; how  often  was  that  want  of 
concert  the  result  of  inconsistency, 
of  personal  jealousy,  or  of  a  deficient 
appreciation  of  great  principles  com- 
pared with  trivial  objects  more  near 
the  eye !  If  but  one  half  of  the 
Irish  members  constituted  a  -  arm 
phalanx  in  defence  of  their  country, 
st  would  be  impossible  to  carry  out 
any  policy  destructive  to  her  wel- 
fare. During  the  present  session 
what  have  Irish  members  done  for 
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thek  country?  What  large 
osanbmmfl  endeavour  have  they  i 
to  remove  any  one  of  her  unsat 
pressing  evils,  or  to  introduce  jury 
measure  of  a  remedial  character? 
They  have  been  for  the  most  i 
ciphers;  and  the  unit  who 
have  given  value  to  those  4 
has  not  been  found,  or  fans  not  i 
his  proper  place.  Thepneseat  t 
has  not  yet  gone  by,  however; 
now  it  is  possible  to  do  much  f 
its  dose,  and  to  lay  the  foam 
of  more.  A  strong  effort  (though 
unsuccessful)  in  the  right  dinoctaasi 
would  produce  one  good  effect, — it 
would  give  a  direction  to 
opinion  in  Ireland. 

Gentlemen  of  Ireland,  the 
short.  Warning  after  wanuh 
been  given,  and  now  the  ei 
come.  Those  who  once  honed  t 
experience  would  correct  the  < 
incurred  by  precipitation 
that  hope  no  more.  Statesmen  1 
do  not  see  their  way  forward,  as  tit- 
tle see  their  way  back.  When 
every  road  is  dark  the  v  ssill  walk  in 
the  easiest,  that  is,  in  the  beaten  way. 
Those,  once  mere,  who  believed  that 
the  policy  of  the  Poor-law  Exten- 
sion Act  would  be  abandoned  whem 
it  had  been  proved  to  be,  not  anty 
fetal  to  property  and  to  morals,  bait 
incapable  of  adequately 
even  temporary  relief,  have 
also  undeceived.  That  lesson  nas 
been,  not  taught,  but  elaued.  The 
limits  which  Nature  herself  has  aa» 
signed  to  the  devastations  of  a  mis- 
applied poor-law  have  been  inde- 
finitely extended  by  the  Rate^a- Aid, 
and  by  that  enactment  which  imht 
the  fee-simple  of  the  laud  answer- 
able for  the  rates  of  the  year.  Tb 
work  out  that  system  to  its  oanehv 
flkm,  •other  measures,  and  yet  worse, 
aoe  required.  Be  assnaeed  that  they 
will  be  provided.  Let  no  one  im- 
agine that  auch  a  course  wfli  not  he 
carried  out  because  it  is  unjust  and 
oppressive.  Necessity,  the  mother 
ox  frauds  and  of  force,  is  a  bard 
taskmaster,  not  seldom  to  Engnafc 
senators,  as  well  as  to  Irish  i 


Principles  having  been  anavoviaV 
ed,  and  expedients  being  nhanatod, 
statesmen  are  subjected  to  a  polities! 
mafe  -  9uodm  fame*,  which  drives 
them  upon  dishonest  courses.  A 
presumed  necessity  inaugsmated  the 
present  calamitous  kgauVkaion;  anal 
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necessity  will  drive  astonished  states- 
men on  from  premises  to  conclusions. 
Let  us  not  imagine  that  the  legisla- 
tion of  which  we  complain  had  its 
root  in  a  '  zeal  to  destroy  J  It  was 
bat  the  developement  of  a  'mistake.' 
That  fatal  measure— the  Poor-law 
Extension  Act,  necessitated  the  mea- 
sures of  the  last  two  years;  that 
fraud  uleftf  measure,  pro  wising  largely 
and  effecting  nothing,  passed  at  a  sea- 
son of  confusion  and  rchuke,  when 
the  passions  of  men  inclined  them  to 
think  the  wont  of  Irish  proprietors, 
and  their  interests  to  hope  the  best  as 
to  the  duration  of  the  Irish  famine — 
It  was  that  fatal  and  perfidious  barque, 
built  in  the  eclipse  of  reason,  and 
dark  with  nialediction  to  the  third 
and  fourth  generations  of  both  coun- 
tries, thai  sank  so  low  a  party,  of 
which  the  especial  boast  had  been  its 
acquaintance  with  economical  science. 

Gentlemen  of  Ireland,  there  u  no 
hope  from  the  proved  absurdities  of 
the  present  law,  from  the  chapter 
of  accidents,  or  from  the  repentance 
of  statesmen.  From  time  itself  there 
is  no  hone  fwr  von.  Time,  which 
-changes  toe  coral  reef  into  a  green 
island,  and  consolidates  sand-beds 
into  flourishing  continents,  repairs 
also  the  political  ravage  which  it 
works,  and  will  one  day  restore  Ire- 
sand:  but  for  you,  and  for  your 
order,  the  future  time  will  effect  no- 
thing unless  the  past  time  has  taught 
you  somewhat,  and  unless  hard-won 
knowledge  leads  to  timely  action.  The 
only  hope  which  you  possess  exists 
in  yourselves.  You  represent  the 
land  of  the  country ; — guard  it  from 
devastation :  you  represent  the  righto 
of  the  unborn ; — guard  them  from 
spoliation.  Be  not  ashamed  to  vin- 
dicate your  own ;  for  no  one  surren- 
ders to  the  violence  of  the  spoiler,  or 
to  the  clamour  of  a  multitude,  that 
which  is  justly  his,'  without  sacrific- 
ing the  rights  of  others  likewise. 
The  most  impudent  of  your  defameia 
cannot  accuse  you  of  having  be- 
trayed, either  on  the  introduction  of 
the  Poor-law  or  on  its  extension, 
any  undue  jealousy  with  regard  to 
that  measure.  Discharge  the  duties 
of  property  to  the  utmost,  hut  pre- 
serve the  remnant  of  its  rights  tor 
your  descendants. 

Remember  that  you,  too,  are  the 
Representatives  of  the  people.  For 
what  purpose  were  you  placed  on 


high  hot  that  you  should  watch  for 
the  people ;  and  that,  seeing.  far, 
your  own  merits  or  •demerits  should 
be  seen  from  afar  ?  The  sanction  of 
power  is  this — that  the  many  sal 
rest  in  its  shadow.  The  feudal  timet 
are  past;  but  the  essential  relations 
which  they  involved  are  indestructi- 
ble :  and  as  the  chief  of  old  was  the 
defender  of  his  people,  so  the  gen- 
tleman of  modern  days  is  called  upon 
to  protect  his  dependants,  as  a  pro- 
prietor and  as  a  politician,  in  the 
senate,  in  the  court  of  justice,  and  at 
the  board  of  guardians.  Eminence 
of  station  will  ever  he  based  on  the 
need  of  the  many  to  be  protected; 
the  glory  of  toe  herd  will  be  in  its 
leader ;  and  he  who  carries  with  him, 
along  the  perilous  acclivities  of  hie. 
the  thoughts  of  men's  hearts,  will 
be  their  true  Representative.  The 
demagogue  represents  the  passions  of 
the  populace,  and,  changing  as  they 
change,  represents  them  often  most 
faithfully  when  he  seems  most  in- 
constant and  without  shame,  Tom 
represent  the  people,  not  the  popu- 
lace ;  their  permanent  interests,  not 
their  caprices  or  their  passions.  Be 
faithful  to  them  and  to  yourselves  hi 
this  great  hour  of  your  common  ex- 
tremity. Protect  their  virtue:  de- 
fend their  lives. 

Deem  not  the  task  to  be  honriffsn 
If  you  hut  raise  the  banner,  how 
many  will  follow  it?  What  class  will 
he  against  you  P  The  farmer  will  he 
with  you;  he  whose  substance  is 
daily  wasted,  and  whose  industry  is 
made  ridiculous  by  the  rapine  of  the 
law.  The  labourer  will  be  with  you  ; 
he  whose  children  are  in  rags  because 
the  law  which  stimulates  employ- 
ment, as  it  is  said,  cuts  off  that  fund 
out  of  which  wages  are  paid.    The 

Euper  will  be  with  you;  be  who 
iows  that  even  if  a  pound  of  Indian 
meal  a-day  were  a  sufficient  provision 
lor  one  who  has  no  fire  with  which 
to  cook  it,  no  blanket  by  night,  aad 
often  no  roof,  that  daily  dole  is 
•till  to  him  insecure.  The  trades- 
man and  the  merchant  will  be  with 
you:  they  lived  by  supplying  the 
luxuries  of  those  who  can  no  J 
The 


aional  men  will  he  with  you;  the* 
whose  prosperity  is  interwoven  wka 
that  of  every  eW  The  clergy  of 
both  churches  will  be  with 
they  whose  incomes  have 
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most  in  the  general  wreck  of  society ; 
they  whose  weekly  congregations  are 
thinned  by  want  and  by  death ;  they 
who  behold  the  vices  of  lawlessness, 
dishonesty,  perjury,  a  contempt  for 
religious  obligation  and  an  indiffer- 
ence to  natural  ties,  spreading  like  a 
plague  over  that  land  formerly  with 
all  its  faults  celebrated  for  faith  and 
for  charity,  for  patience  and  for  the 
strength  of  domestic  affection.  To 
say  that  these  will  be  with  you  is  to 
Bay  that  the  whole  nation  will  be 
with  you.  A  few  plain  words,  and  a 
course  of  action  rational  and  resolved, 
are  sufficient,  in  conjunction  with  a 
great  emergency,  to  make  a  whole 
people  unanimous ;  and  a  unanimous 
people,  backed  by  justice,  is  irre- 
sistible. 

In  England  also  you  will  Jiave,  do 
not  doubt  it,  your  allies.  You  will 
find  them,  in  the  first  place,  among 
the  men  of  your  own  Order,  who,  even 
if  they  had  no  fellow-feeling  with 
their  brethren  in  Ireland — their  allies, 
from  first  to  last  faithful,  if  to  no- 
thing else,  at  least  to  the  British  con- 
nexion— cannot  but  see  that  their 
own  battle  is  at  this  moment  being 
fought  upon  Irish  ground.  Those 
who  wage  war  against  whatever  is 
ancient  and  historical  in  the  land, 
who  brand  with  the  name  of  feudal 
traditions  not  only  the  hereditary 
transmission  of  property  and  the  he- 
reditary institutions  entwined  there- 
with, but  also  the  ordinary  tenure  of 
land,  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
*  Irish  difficulty*  to  advocate  prin- 
ciples which,  if  once  conceded,  must 
extend  to  England  as  well  as  to  Ire- 
land. Let  all  who  are  unwilling  to 
remodel  England  after  the  pattern  of 
the  United  States  see  clearly  that  your 
cause  and  theirs  is  one.  Make  known 
to  them  the  practical  working  of 
recent  legislation  in  its  details ;  snow 
them  the  ruin  and  dishonour  wrought 

Sr  a  poor-law  in  name  the  same  as 
eirs,  in  essentials  the  opposite ;  and 
they  will  consult  for  themselves  and 
for  you.  But  your  friends  are,  in 
truth,  to  be  found  in  every  class. 
Multitudes  of  every  degree  sent  over 
their  munificent  charity  to  your 
starving  brethren.  These  men,  how- 
ever imperfectly  informed  many  of 
them  may  be,  cannot  be  the  enemies 
of  Ireland,  since  they  are  the  friends 
of  suffering  humanity.  Make  them  to 
understand  why  it  is,  that  while  her 
industry  is  banned  and  her  resources 


are  squandered,  your  country  could 
derive  no  benefit  from  any  number  of 
millions  gratuitously  given  to  her. 
Nor  is  it  only  among  the  generous 
that  you  will  find  friends :  seek  them 
especially  among  the  just  A  love  of 
justice  is  compatible,  unfortunately, 
with  inveterate  prejudice;  and  m 
England  there  are  multitudes  who, 
professing  no  small  zeal  for  fair  play, 
extend  it  only  to  those  whom  they 
respect,  and  respect  those  only  who 
respect  themselves,  and  who  have  the 
faculty  of  making  their  cause  good. 
To  you  there  remains,  if  nothing  else, 
a  cause : — have  faith  in  it,  puce  it 
before  you  like  a  sword,  and  fling 
upon  it  the  whole  weight  of  your 
body.  Wherever  friends  exist  to 
order,  to  justice,  to  mercy,  to  ancient 
institutions,  to  the  hopes  of  both 
countries,  you  will  find  friends,  if 
you  put  forth  that  voice  which  never 
demands  in  vain.  What  voice  is 
that  ?  The  united  voice  that  neither 
supplicates  nor  bullies,  that  seeks  no 
more  than  is  due  and  will  accept  no 
less, — the  voice  of  justice,  courage, 
and  of  rational  resolve.  Convictions 
spread  through  sympathies ;  let  your 
actions  attest  your  conviction,  and 
new-born  sympathies  will  find  friends 
for  vou  even  among  your  enemies. 
In  fine,  if  the  gentlemen  of  Ireland 
are  true  to  themselves  and  to  their 
country,  there  is  no  party  in  the 
empire  that  can  play  them  false. 
If  they  fall,  let  them  not  hope  that 
they  will  be  able  to  say  hereafter, 
4  We  have  lost  all  but  our  honour.* 
It  will  correspond  neither  with  the 
convenience  nor  with  the  traditions  of 
their  enemies  to  leave  their  good 
name  unimpeached.  They  will 
blacken  the  characters  of  the  race 
which  they  subverted ;  and  posterity, 
an  unimpassioned  rather  than  an  im- 
partial judge,  will  side  with  the  win- 
ners. It  will  say,  *  Those  men  lost  by 
weakness  what  their  forefathers  won 
by  force.  They  made  no  fight,  be- 
cause they  knew  that  they  deserved 
to  fall.  They  were  not  proscribed  as 
an  Order,  but  detested  as  an  abuse, 
and  abolished.' — Perhaps  even  before 
posterity  has  made  its  award,  the 
proscribed  themselves  (so  great  is 
the  versatility  of  the  irresolute)  may, 
in  their  exile,  or  in  the  sunless  depth 
of  hospital,  prison,  or  workhouse, 
have  found  rest  in  a  conclusion  not 
wholly  dissimilar. 
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